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AUTHOR    AND     CRITIC. 

It  must  he  almost  impossible  even  for  the  most 
imaginative  of  literary  men  to  realize  a  world  in  which 
authors  had  the  whole  Held  to  themselves,  and  tliere  was 
no  such  thing  as  an  organized  system  of  criticism,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  recognized  guild  of  critics.  Yet  such  a 
world  there  once  was,  and,  indeed,  the  day  of  its  existence 
was  not  so  very  far  removed  from  our  own.  The  critic, 
not  officially  so  styled,  we  have,  of  course,  liad  with  us  for 
a  coujile  of  centuries  ;  but  he  was  himself  usually  a  great 
man  of  letters, — a  Dhypex,  for  instance,  or  a  .TOUNSOX — 
and  though  a  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  when  he 
took  to  pursuing  other  autitors,  he  condescended  only  to 
the  larger  species  of  game.  Save  for  one  brief  but 
agitated  interval  in  tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wlien  the  hiirs  of  (i  rub-street  were  suddenly  beaten  up  by 


a  swift  and  singularly  well  aimed  little  jMot,  and  their 
occupants,  down  to  the  very  smallest  among  them,  chased 
in  all  directions,  the  people  of  that  district  lived  in  ^leace 
and  contentment,  pinched  it  may  be  by  poverty,  but 
unvexed  by  critical  detraction.  The  great  Unappreciated 
of  the  present  period  must  look  back,  one  might  imagine, 
upon  that  era — or  they  should  do  so  if  the  supposed 
eternal  enmity  between  author  and  critic  were  a  fact, 
instead  of,  largely,  an  amusing  fiction — as  upon  a  Golden 
Age  of  letters.  For  there  was  no  one  then,  as  nowadays 
they  complain  that  there  are  so  many,  "  to  come  between 
them  and  their  public  "  ;  and  that  public  was  so  easy  to 
reach  that  an  obscure  author  of  the  early  Georgian  era 
had  only  to  find  an  influential  patron  in  order  to  be  at 
once  relieved  of  all  apprehension  of  having  to  sleep  out  of 
doors.  If  such  a  patron  were  not  forthcoming  that  risk 
had,  it  is  true,  to  be  run  ;  but  even  then  the  literary 
aspirant  who  could  find  no  nobleman  to  accept  a  dedication 
could  still  address  the  reader  in  a  preface.  In  those  days 
he  was  the  "  gentle  reader,"  the  "  candid  reader  " — gentle 
because  his  heart  was  not  yet  seared,  and  candid  for  that 
liis  judgment  was  still  unperverted  by  the  cruelty  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  professional  critic.  And  so  the  Golden 
Age  ran  its  course  and  passed  awiiy. 

Saturn  succumbed  to  Jupiter  we  may  supi>ose  in 
1802.  The  commencement  of  the  Silver  Age  is  marked 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Reciew.  Obscurity 
then  for  the  first  time  ceased  to  be  a  protection.  Criticism 
began  to  organize  itself,  and  a  little  band  of  re\-iewers 
arose  who,  not  content  with  discussing  the  merits  of  such 
writers  as  had  already  gained  the  ear  of  the  public, 
affected,  as  they  still  aftect,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
claims  of  those  who  were  as  yet  only  aspiring  to  win  it. 
They  showed,  in  fact,  from  the  very  outset  of  their  opera- 
tions that  they  had  no  idea  of  confining  their  attentions 
to  well-known  authors  like  Mu.  SoiTHKY,  whose  "  Thalaba  " 
is  roughly  but  not,  perhaps,  unrighteously  handled  in 
No.  1  of  the  Edi)>hui'gh.  or  like  the  famous  divine  and 
scholar  whose  pulpit  elotpience  is  the  subject  of  a  still 
quoted  "  appreciation  "  beginning,  "  Whoever  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  Dk.  Park's  wig  "  ;  for  a  luckless  and 
now  long-forgotten  Mk.  Pkatt,  author  of  "  Bread  ;  or  the 
Poor — a  Poem,"  is  called  up  for  correction,  and  two  other 
unhajipy  Doctors  of  Divinity,  of  less  note  than  Parr,  are 
chastised  for  their  presumption  in  publishing  their 
sermons.  These  last  three  are  evidently  only  .aspirants  to 
acceptance  ;  so  here  we  have  the  critic  "  coming  between  " 
them  and  their  public  to  warn  off  their  possible  readers 
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and,  as  they  doubtless  flattered  themselves,  their  not  im- 
possible admirers.  The  Silver  Age,  we  see  clearly,  has 
begun.  Like  its  mythical  prototype,  though  worse  than 
thf  Gold,  it  was  vastly  better  than  the  Brass,  for  the  critic 
only  went  on  the  war  path  once  a  quarter,  or  a  little  later 
once  a  month,  whereas  when  the  Brazen  Age — for  authors 
— was  ushered  in  by  the  appearance  in  1817  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  the  critic  began  to  go  about  his  sinister 
business  every  week.  As  to  the  Iron  Age,  its  commence- 
ment is  almost  an  affair  of  yesterday.  It  began  when  the 
daily  newsjDaiiers,  instead  of  bestowing  merely  a  casual  and 
intermittent  notice  upon  literature,  took  to  opening  their 
columns  liberally  to  the  reviewer  at  short  intervals  and 
regularly-recurring  dates.  From  the  combined  effect  of 
their  separate  action  it  has  resulted  that  when  one  of  these 
great  journals  is  not  reviewing  another  is  ;  so  that  the 
critic  is  now  to  be  seen  at  work  somewhere  or  other  every 
morning  of  our  lives,  and  no  author  can  be  sure  of  not 
awakening  any  day  to  find  that  intrusive  shadow  falling 
"  between  him  and  his  public."  The  daily  critic  ! 
Do  but  consider  what  it  means.  The  gentleness  of  the 
gentle  reader  turned  into  severity,  the  candour  of  the 
candid  sophisticated,  at  least,  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  This  should  be  the  worst  and  darkest  of  all  our 
literary  eras  for  the  injured  author.  It  should  be  verily 
and  indeed  the  age  of  the  departure  of  Astrsea — the  age 
when  Justice,  despairing  at  last  of  preserving  that  scanty 
remnant  of  impartiality  which  the  critic  has  left  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  has  finally  taken  leave  of  the  earth. 

Or  that,  at  any  rate,  is  what  ought  to  be  the  author's 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation  ;  and  that  is  what  it  would 
be  if  there  were  any  truth  left  in  the  legend  of  his 
hostility  to  the  "  irresponsible,  indolent  reviewer."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  actual  attitude  towards  this  immense 
development  of  the  critical  industry  has  been  surprisingly 
different.  So  far  from  his  having  been  driven  in  disgust 
from  the  field  by  the  vastly-increased  number  and 
activity  of  his  "  natural  enemies,"  he  has  redoubled,  or 
rather  quadrupled  and  quintupled,  his  own  energies  of 
production.  One  would  think  that  he  welcomed  criticism 
instead  of  repelling  it  ;  that  it  stimulated  instead  of 
discouraging  his  literary  ambitions  ;  and  that  his  dread  of 
injustice  had  been  completely  conquered  by  his  desire  for 
notice.  It  has  apparently  been  borne  in  upon  even  the 
Great  Unappreciated  that  obscure  merit,  after  all,  fares 
better  with  too  many  critics  than  with  too  few  or  none, 
and  may  congratulate  itself  that  its  lot  has  been  cast  in  a 
time  when,  instead  of  sinking  helplessly  in  the  icy  waters 
of  neglect,  it  is  much  more  often  found  floating,  per- 
haps even  too  buoyantly,  on  a  "  boom."  But  there 
is,  perhaps,  another  reason  why  the  ever-increasing 
crowd  of  authors,  especially  among  the  ranks  of  the 
unknown,  have  begun  to  look  upon  criticism  with 
other  and  more  friendly  eyes.  They  are  getting  dis- 
mayed by  their  own  numbers,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
have  begun  to  perceive  that  this  feeling  of  dismay  is 
becoming  general.  They  are  uneasily  conscious  that, 
even  if  the  reader  still  retained  all  the  gentleness  and 
candour  which  they  were  wont  to  ascribe  to  him,  he  would 


be  unable  to  exercise  those  qualities  through  sheer  mental 
confusion  ;  and  they  no  longer,  therefore,  attach  a  super- 
stitious value  to  the  privilege  of  coming  unintroduced  into 
the  presence  of  a  public  which  is  merely  bewildered  by 
their  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  begun  to 
feel  the  need  of  an  intermediary  between  themselves  and 
the  reading  world.  Looking  round  upon  their  crowded 
and  ever-swelling  lanks,  and  "  conscious,  as  they  are  " — 
in  the  words  of  the  famous  judicial  epigram — "  of  each 
other's  imperfections,"  they  welcome  and,  indeed,  crave 
for  the  services  of  the  discriminating  dust-sifter  who  will 
be  quick  to  discern  the  flash  of  merit  amid  the  rubbish- 
heap  of  incompetence. 

The  situation  is  not  without  its  embarrassment  for 
the  critic  ;  but  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  it  simplifies 
his  course  of  action.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  excuse 
himself  for  increasing  the  scope  of  activities  which  seem 
to  be  so  much  in  demand.  No  apology,  for  instance,  can 
be  needed  for  adding  another  to  the  list  of  journals  which 
devote  themselves,  exclusively  or  principally,  to  the  art 
and  industry  of  literary  criticism.  Vastly  as  that  industry 
has  developed  of  late  years,  its  progress  has  been  not 
equalled  merely,  but  outstripj)ed,  within  the  same  period 
by  the  growth  of  literary  production.  Where  the  analytic 
impulse  abounded,  the  creative  nisiis  apparently  doth 
much  more  abound.  There  is  apparently  no  reason  to 
hope,  or  fear,  that  the  former  will  overtake  the  latter,  or 
that  there  can  ever  be  a  time  in  store  for  us  when  critics 
will  be  found  increasing  and  multiplying  with  as  much 
rapidity — even  '  relative  rapidity — as  authors.  Nor,  even 
in  that  case,  would  it  be  possible  by  any  conceivable  ex- 
pansion in  the  literary  department  of  the  periodical  Press 
to  overtake  and  keep  abreast  of  the  stream  of  production. 
Already,  however,  the  thought  may  have  occurred  to  the 
reader  of  these  lines  that,  even  if  this  were  possible,  it 
would  scarcely  be  desirable.  To  render  an  account,  how- 
ever short,  of  every  book  published  nowadays  is  a  task 
only  to  be  attempted  on  the  quite  untenable  assumption 
that  every  such  book  deserves  to  be  so  treated.  In  offer- 
ing to  the  public  a  new  weekly  journal  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  subject  indicated  by  its  title,  we  are  animated  by 
no  chimerical  hope  of  accomplishing  the  impossible. 
Literature,  on  the  contrary,  owes  its  existence  in  some 
measure  to  the  conviction  that,  in  the  effort  to  satisfy 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  applicants,  deserving  and 
undeserving,  for  its  notice,  contemporary  criticism  is 
running  a  real  danger  of  neglecting  its  discriminative 
functions,  and  of  forgetting  that  the  special  recognition 
which  it  owes  to  writers  of  genuine  literary  merit  is  neces- 
sarily depreciated  in  value  by  association  with  a  too 
liberal  complaisance  of  attention  to  all  writers  whatsoever. 
WTiile  endeavouring,  therefore,  in  these  columns,  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  an  adequate  account  and  appraise- 
ment of  whatever  works  may  deserve  any  critical  notice  at 
all,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  make  it  our  constant  aim 
to  assign  that  position  of  importance  to  the  higher  class 
of  literary  productions  which  nowadays,  amid  the  multi- 
plicity of  claimants  to  the  attention  of  criticism,  they  too 
often  fail  to  obtain. 
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Alfred  Lord    Tennyson  :    A  Memoir.       T?y  his  Son. 
OJ+Oiin-     510-1-5.51  pp.    London,  185)7.  Macmillan.     36/-  n. 

(FIRST  NOTICE.) 
A  l)io;fia|j|iy  of  a  great  poet  from  the  hand  of  one  who 
stood  to  him  in  the  thiee-l'old  relation  of  son,  secretary, 
and  constant  literary  confidant  must  needs  be  full  of 
interest  for  the  world  ;  and  Lord  Tennyson's  personal 
share  in  this  memoir  of  his  illustrious  fatlier  abounds 
naturally  enougii  in  matter  of  the  highest  value.  But  the 
additions,  copious  in  amount  and  various  in  kind,  witli 
whicli  he  lias  been  al)le  to  enricfi  it  indefinitely  increase 
its  worth.  It  may  lie  doubted,  indi-ed,  wiietlier  any  worii 
of  this  description  lias  ever  before  so  munificently  enlarged 
the  stoelv  of  pulilic  knowledge  concerning  tlie  inner  and 
spiritual  life  of  a  profoundly  tlioughtful  pfiilosoplier-iioet, 
the  opinions  and  judgments  of  a  lif'c^long  student  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  tlie  artistic  development  and  inetliods  of 
the  most  excjuisite  of  poetic  artists.  The  book  contains 
letters  of  tlie  higliest  interest  from  and  to  the  late 
Lauri-ate,  an  abundance  of  his  own  literary  memoranda, 
a  faitfiful  record  of  his  conversations,  ranging  over 
a  wide  field  of  subjects,  a  collection  of  critical  pronounce- 
ments, always  weighty  and  illuminating,  on  the  literature 
of  the  past,  and,  most  jnecious  of  all,  a  singularly  large 
array  of  hitiierto  uni)ul)lislied  pieces  from  the  hand  of  the 
poet  liimself.  It  is  only  by  the  biographer's  resolute  self- 
etlaeement  that  room  iias  been  found  even  within  the 
thousand  pages  of  these  two  sul)stantial  volumes  for  the 
mass  of  illustrative  matter  with  which  they  present  us. 
"  According  to  my  father's  wisii,"  wi'ites  Lord  Tennyson, 
in  the  modest  and  judicious  preface  with  which  he  intro- 
duces the  work,  "  throughout  the  memoir  my  hand  will  be 
as  seldom  seen  as  may  be  " ;  and  he  goes  on  to  plead  this 
excuse,  unneeded,  it  apjiears  to  us,  for  its  "  occasionally 
fragmentary  character."  It  will  surprise  none  wlio  can  recall 
certain  famous  and  trenchant  utterances  of  the  poet  that  he 
"  disliked  the  notion  of  a  long  formal  biography."  "  J[e 
wished,  however,"  adds  his  son,  "  that  if  I  deemed  it  better 
the  incidents  of  his  life  should  be  given  as  shortlyas  might 
be  without  conunent,  but  that  my  notes  should  be  final 
and  full  enough  to  ])reclude  the  chance  of  further  and 
unaullieiitic  biographies."  His  wish  has  assuredly  been 
fulfilled  in  this  work.  It  is  not  always  that  what  may  be 
called  the  ••  oflieial  biograj)liy  "  of  an  imminent  person  is,  or 
indeed  deserves  to  be,  the  final  one ;  but  here  the  claim  to 
finality  is  quite  indisjnitable.  What  the  biograplier  has 
given  us  about  the  poet's '•  birth,  home,  school,  college, 
friendships,  travels,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  life  " 
su]i])lies  an  ample  account  if  not,  to  use  his  own  words, 
of  all  that  "  peopli>  natuially  wish  to  know,"  yet  certainly 
of  all  that  jjcople  have  any  sort  of  right  to  learn.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  more  will  belong  essentially  to  that 
class  of  persons  upmi  whom  the  Laureate  half  humorously, 
half  seriously  imprecated  the  '•  curse  of  Sliakspeare." 

To  readers  of  this  order — an  order  unfortunately  which 
various  causes  have  for  a  good  many  years  jiast  contributed 
to  increase — the  new  biography  will  be  a  wholesome  dis- 
appointment. One  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  story  of 
Tennyson's  life,  domestic  and  literary,  full  though  it  is  of 
human  interest,  would  as  here  told  supply  nuieh  "copy" 
for  a  "  mainly-about-people"  column.  The  biographer 
has  adhered  so  resolutely  to  his  own  sound  principles  that, 
writing  as  he  does  on  a  man  who  had  already  been  the 
subject   during    his    lifetime   of    '*  sketches,"    "  studies," 


"  monographs,"'  and  "  appreciations  "  without  number,  he 
has  naturally  made  few  new  additions  to  the  Tenny- 
soniana  with  which  all  the  world  was  already  familiar:  a  fact 
which  only  shows  that  inquiry  and  revelation  had  been 
carried  to  the  verge  of  the  legitimate  before  he  even 
entered  upon  his  task.  Such  additions  to  |)opular  know- 
ledge as  he  has  made  are  to  be  found,  as  might  be 
exj)ected,  in  the  earlier  chaj>ters.  \V'e  catch  a  glimpse  for 
the  first  time,  for  instance,  of  the  poet's  grandfather — the 
wrongheaded  and  cajiricious  old  gentleman  who  left  his 
landed  jiroperty  away  from  his  elder  to  his  younger  son, 
and  who  deserves  immortality  if  only  for  the  monumental 
infelicity  of  the  prophecy  of  which  he  delivered  himself 
in  handing  to  the  youthful  Alfred  the  honorarium  for  a 
poem  which  the  lad  had  comjwsed  "  by  desire  "  on  his 
grandmother's  death,  '•  Here  is  half  a  guinea  for  you,  the 
first  you  have  ever  earned  by  jwetry,  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  the  last."  Had  the  unlucky  6ld  m.'ui  contented  him- 
self with  the  less  specific  prediction  that  the  boy  would 
never  become  a  poet,  he  might  even  now  be  sturdily 
defending  it  in  the  Elysian  Fields  as  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion.  But  the  hard  fact  that  his  grandson  left 
behind  him  the  largest  foi-tune  ever  amassed  by  the 
exercise  of  the  poetic  art  must  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
venerable  shade  to  explain  away.  Another  (juaint  ]iicture 
sketched  from  the  Tennysons  of  an  earlier  generation  is 
that  of  the  poet's  rigidly  Calvinistic  aunt  who  wept 
over  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  damning  "most 
of  iier  friends,''  while  she,  who  was  "  no  better  than  most 
of  her  neighiiours,"  had  been  picked  out  for  etenial  salva- 
tion— a  reflection  quite  in  the  manner  of  Browning's 
"  Johannes  Agricola  ;"  and  who  one  day  remarked 
encouragingly  to  her  nephew,  "  Alfred, .\lfred, when  I  look 
at  you  I  think  of  the  words  of  Holy  Scrijiture,  '  Dejyart 
from  me  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  ! '  "  Sometliing, 
too,  we  hear,  and  would  fain  have  heard  more,  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's  brothers  and  sisters,  the  other  members  of 
that  extraordinary  family  of  twelve — remarkable  alike  for 
longevity  and  genius — which  has  produced  two  poets  of  di.s- 
tinct  mark  besides  the  Laureate  himself,  and  is  even  at 
this  day  represented  by  five  survivors,  the  eldest  upwards 
of  ninety  and  the  youngest  ajiproaching  her  eightieth 
year.  The  poetic  instinct  aj)i>earsto  have  develojjed  itself 
almost  as  early  in  Alfred's  two  elder  brothers  as  in  him- 
self, and,  indeed,  was  in  all  of  them,  it  would  seem,  an  in- 
heritance from  their  father.  In  an  interesting  fragment 
of  autobiography  he  writes  : — 

Accoriling  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  when  I  was  about 
eight  years  old,  I  covered  two  sides  of  a  slate  with  TlKimsonian 
blanic  verse  in  praise  of  flowers  for  my  brother  Cliurles,  who  waa 
a  year  older  than  I  was,  Thomson  tlicn  being  the  only  poet  I 
knew.  Before  I  could  read  I  was  in  tlie  habit,  on  a  stormy  day, 
of  spreading  my  arms  to  the  wind  and  crying  out  "  I  beur  a 
voice  that's  speaking  in  the  wind,"'  and  tlio  words  "  far.  far, 
away  "  had  alw.ays  a  strange  charm  for  nie.  About  tenor 
eleven  Pope's  •'  Homer's  Iliad  "  became  a  favourite  of  mine, 
and  I  wrote  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lines  in  the  regular 
Popeian  metre — nay,  even  could  improvise  them, so  couKl  my  two 
eldoi-  brothers,  for  my  father  was  a  poet  and  could  write  regular 
metre  very  skilfully. 

Again  he  writes  : — 

At  about  twelve  and  onward  I  wrote  an  epic  of  six  thousand 
lines  (i  la  Sir  Walter  Scott — full  of  battles,  dealing  t<io  with  sea 
and  mountain  scenery — with  Scott's  regularity  of  tn-tosyllables 
and  his  oi-ca.'sional  varieties.  Though  the  performance  was  very 
likely  worth  nothing,  I  never  felt  myself  more  truly  inspired.  I 
wrote  as  much  as  seventy  lines  at  one  time,  and  used  to  go- 
shouting  them  about  the  tields  in  the  dark.  Somewhat  later  (at 
fourteen)    I    wTote  a  drama     in     blank    verse,    which    I    have 
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still,  and    other   things.     It   seems    to    me  I  wrote    them  all  in 
perfect  metre. 

Specimens  of  his  father's  earliest  poetic  efforts  are 
gi^  en  by  Lord  Tennyson  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  from 
which  the  above  extracts  are  taken,  and  among  them  is  a 
scene  belonging  doubtless  to  the  blank  verse  drama 
referred  to.  Of  the  matter  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
said  than  what  always  has  to  be  said  of  a  clever  boy's  first 
offering  to  the  dramatic  muse. 

Ha  !  by  St.  James, 
Mine  was  no  vulgar  mind  in  infancy. 
We  all  know  the  kind  of  thing.  But  the  form 
and  technique  of  the  piece  will  repay  a  much  closer  exami- 
nation. For  not  only  is  the  metre  "perfect"  in  the 
sense  of  observing  strict  accuracy  of  scansion,  but  it  is 
singularly  free  from  the  monotonous  prosody  which 
usually  marks  the  blank  verse  of  the  schoolboy.  It 
is  true  that  he  quotes  his  father  as  having  given  him  the 
excellent  advice  not  to  "  write  so  rhythmically,"  but  to 
"  break  your  lines  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  variety." 
There  is  much  more,  however,  in  these  juvenile 
attemjits  than  a  mere  occasional  breaking  of  the  line  ; 
there  are  signs  of  an  almost  mature  conception  of  the 
importance  of  a  richly  varied  cjesura.  Another  of  these 
pieces,  "  The  Coach  of  Death,"  is  also  remarkable,  though 
on  a  different  ground ;  for,  though  crude  and  formless 
enough,  it  does  undoubtedly  compel  some  revision  of  the 
verdict  commonly,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unju,stly  pro- 
nounced upon  Tennyson's  first  published  poetic  utterances. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

On  the  school  and  college  career  of  Tennyson 
there  is  little  more  to  be  known  than  has  been 
gathered,  either  from  already  published  correspondence  or 
from  incidental  references  to  it  in  the  Tennysonian 
poems.  His  friendships  with  8pedding  (of  the  "  Life  of 
Bacon  "),  with  Monckton  Milnes,  Brookfield,  Charles 
Buller,  and,  of  course,  Arthur  Hallam,  have  long  been 
matter  of  literary  history,  and  to  have  preserved  the 
tradition  of  their  talk  and  symposia  and  aspirations  gene- 
rally is  jierhaps  the  only  one  among  the  acts  of  "  the 
Apostles  "  by  which  that  academical  body  is  at  all  likely 
to  have  preserved  its  own  memory  to  future  generations. 
Fitzgerald,  however,  although  he  did  not  lay  tlie  founda- 
tions of  his  life-long  intimacy  with  Tennyson  until  the 
latter  had  completed  the  LTniversity  course,  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  this  Cambridge  coterie  which  is 
given  in  the  memoir  from  his  unpublished  MS.  notes  : — 

The  German  school,  with  Coleridge,  Julius  Hare,  &c.,  to 
expound,  came  to  reform  all  our  notions.  I  remember  that  Livy 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  the  greatest  poets  next  to  Shakespeare. 
I  am  not  sure  if  you  were  not  startled  at  hearing  that  Eutropius 
was  the  greatest  lyric  poet  except  Pindar.  You  hadn't  known 
he  was  a  poet  at  all.  I  remember  A.  T.  quoting  Hallam  (the 
great  historian)  as  pronouncing  Shakespeare  "  the  greatest 
man."  I  thought  such  dicta  rather  peremptory  for  a  philosopher. 
"  Well,"  said  A.  T.,  "  the  man  one  would  perhaps  wish  to  show 
asa  sample  of  mankind  to  those  in  another  planet.  He  used  some- 
times to  quote  Milton  as  the  sublimest  of  poets,  and  his  two 
similes,  one  about  the  "  gunpowder  ore  "  and  the  other 
about  "  the  fleet,"  as  the  grandest  of  all  similes.  He  thought 
that  "  Lycidas  "  was  a  "  touchstone  of  poetic  taste."  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  Dryden  always  seems  greater  than  he  shows 
—  imself  to  be. 

Among  new  particulars  of  Tennyson's  University  days 
we  read  of  his  having  been  attacked,  though  apparently  in 
a  mild  form,  by  that  Spanish  revolutionary  fever  of  which 
John  Sterling,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  had  so  much  more 
violent  a  seizure.  In  the  summer  of  1830  he  started  off 
for  the  Pyrenees  in  the  company  of  Arthur  Hallam,  with 


money  for  the  insurgents  under  the  command  of  Torrijos, 
and  the  two  young  men  disappearing  from  the  ken  of  their 
friends  for  several  weeks  held  a  secret  meeting  with  the 
heads  of  the  conspiracy  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The 
well-known  cloak  and  sombrero  of  the  poet's  later  days 
would  have  lent  themselves  admirably  to  the  purpose  of 
such  an  expedition.  Less  hot-headed,  however,  than 
Sterling's  cousin,  the  unfortunate  Boyd,  they  refi-ained 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  revolt,  and  instead  of 
getting  himself  shot  by  a  file  of  Spanish  soldiers  on  the 
esplanade  at  Malaga,  Tennyson  happily  returned  home 
with  no  more  compromising  document  in  his  pocket  than 
the  unfinished  MS.  of  "  CEnone,"  the  beautiful  opening 
lines  of  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  the 
valley  of  Cauterets. 

There  is  much  in  the  earlier  chajjters   of  the    memoir 
and  in  the  picture  of  the  young  poet's  domestic  life    over 
which  one  would  gladly  linger  if  sjmce  permitted.  But  it  is 
with  the  story  of  his  litei-ary  and    artistic   career   that  in 
these  columns  we  are  more  closely  concerned,  and  to  this, 
therefore,    we     cannot     much     longer    delay     to     pass. 
Before    doing    so,    however,     a   word    or    two     must   be 
said    on    those    portions    of    this     memoir    in      which 
the  twin  threads  of  the  biography  and  of  the   literary 
history  are    of  necessity  intertwined.      Surveyed  in  this 
aspect   it   reveals   to  us  a   figure  which   the  countrymen 
of  Tennyson,  though  they  have  no  doubt  formed  a  correct 
conception  of  it,  have  never  yet  realized  in  all  the  nobility 
of  its  true  pro]wrtions.    Generally  speaking,  of  course,  they 
were  aware  that  his  early  career  was  beset  with  pecuniary 
difficulties.     His  circumstances   stand  recorded  in  fact  in 
his    reluctant   acceptance  of  that   Civil  List  pension  for 
which  Carlyle,  according  to  the  well-known  anecdote,  only 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the   late  Lord  Houghton's  interest 
by  reminding  him  that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  it  would 
not  do  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  refusal  on  his  constituents, 
but    that   it  was   Richard  Milnes  himself  who  would  be 
damned.     But  few  people  pirobably,  either  then  or  since, 
were  in  a  position   to  estimate  the  full  measure  of  the 
poet's  needs  or  the  duration  and  steadiness  of  the  struggle 
which  he  had  waged  with  poverty.  The  death  of  his  father 
in  1831  left  the  widow  with  straitened  means.     The  eldest 
brother  was  absent  from  England  ;  Charles  had  his  clerical 
duties  to  attend  to  ;  and  upon   Alfred  devolved  the  care  of 
his    mother  and    unmarried    sisters.      It   was    under   his 
superintendence     that    the     household    was    transferred 
from    Somersby    Rectory  to   High  Beech  on  the  borders 
of  Epping  Forest,  and  finally  settled  after  various  migra- 
tions at    Boxley,    near   Maidstone.     Misfortune,    assisted 
in  some   measure  by  imprudence  on   their  own  part,  if 
not  by  dishonesty  on  that  of  others,  followed  their  foot- 
steps.    A  certain  Dr.  Allen  prevailed  upon  Alfred  to  invest 
not  only  the  money  for  which  he  had  sold  a  little  estate  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  also  a  legacy  of  £500,  in  an  enterprise 
which   seems  to  have  been  as  unpractical  from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view  as  it  was  artistically  unsound.     The 
calamity,  indeed,  becomes  doubly  painful  to  contemplate 
when  we  consider  its  cause.     Tennyson,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, had  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  j\Ir.  Ruskin, 
otherwise  it  would  have  given  the  keenest  of  pangs  to  that 
eminent  doctor  ill  cesthetics  to  find  that  a  personal  friend 
and  a  poet,  promising  even  then  to  attain  a  place  among 
the  Immortals,  had  wrecked  his  fortune  on  a  scheme  for 
carving   oak   panels   and    oak    furniture    by   inachinery. 
"  The  entire  project,"  writes  the  present  Lord  Tennyson, 
"  collapsed  ;  my  father's  worldly  goods  were  all   gone,  and 
a  portion  of  the  property  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.    Then 
followed  a  season  of  real  hardship  and  many  trials   for  my 
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father  and  mother,  since  marriage  seemed  further  off  than 
•ever."  It  was,  indeed,  not  till  1850  that  the  union  took 
place,  after  an  engagement  i)rolonged,  through  sheer  want 
of  tlie  means  to  marry,  over  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
The  patience  witli  wliich  Tenn^'son  underwent  this  pro- 
tracted delay,  and  the  steady  courage  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  lahoured  the  while  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art,  must  impress  every  reader  of  the  simple  and  matter- 
of-fact  nan-ative  in  which  liis  son  has  related  the  story  of 
this  long  probation.  His  father's  letters  abound  with 
references  to  "  the  eternal  want  of  pence,"  but  they  are  in 
•every  instance  references  of  a  merely  casual  and  uncom- 
plaining sort.  No  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  escapes  him 
at  the  prolonged  failure  of  exceptional  and  acknowledged 
jjoetical  genius  to  earn  even  a  modest  competence  for  its 
possessor  ;  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  shown  a 
moment's  wavering  of  the  purpose  to  which  lie  had  dedicated 
his  life.  In  short,  the  careerof  Tennyson,  from  liis  twenty- 
first  to  his  forty-first  year,  when  the  tide  of  worldly  success 
turned  at  last  in  his  favour,  ])resents  an  exam})le  of  single- 
minded  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal  whicli  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  match  in  the  history  of  literature. 

To  pass  now  from  the  region  of  biograjiliy  to  that  of 
criticism,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  confronted  with  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  memoir,  and  still  more  the 
poetical  "  documents  "now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
world,  may  be  regarded  as  throwing  additional  light  on  the 
development  of  Tennyson's  genius  and  tiie  advance  of  his 
art  to  that  unitiue  perfection  which  by  the  consent  of  even 
the  coldest  of  his  admirers  it  achieved.  A  partial  answer 
to  this  inquiry  may  at  once  be  given  by  saying  that  the 
hitherto  unpublished  "juvenilia  "  do  to  some  extent  abate 
the  ])erplexities  of  at  least  one  prolilem  long  familiar  to 
the  Tennysonian  student — that,  namely,  of  the  truly 
amazing  superiority  of  the  poems  of  1830  to  those 
in  the  "Two  Krotliers"  volume  of  1827.  The  con- 
trast exhibited  by  these  two  ])ro(luctions,  divided  from 
each  other  only  by  this  brief  interval,  has  been 
always,  and  with  reason,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  mys- 
terious of  literary  phenomena.  That  contrast,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  matter  as  well  as  of  form  ;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assign  the  various  "  numbers  "  of  the 
earlier  volume  to  their  respective  authors  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  its  testimony  to  Alfred  Tennyson's 
powers,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.  Their  inferiority  is  the  inferiority,  not  of  the 
merely  crude,  but  of  the  hopelessly  common] )lace.  Some 
critics,  striving  to  shut  their  ears  to  that  whisper  of  con- 
science which  tells  them  that  if  they  had  been  then  "  in 
practice"  they  could  not  possibly  havedetectetl  the  touch  of 
the  future  master  in  this  'prentice  hanil,  have  endeavoured 
to  ))ersnade  themselves  that  it  is  nevertheless  there,  and 
have  sought  to  exhibit  it.  ]?ut  it  has  been  a  futile  effort. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing,  either  in  the  smooth  conven- 
tionality of  their  thought  or  in  their  feebly  imitative  style, 
to  explain  the  stujielying  paradox  that  they  were  the 
forerunners  by  only  three  years  of  such  a  masterpiece  of 
sombre  imagination  as  "^hiriana,"and  by  only  five  years  of 
so  rich  and  splendid  apiece  of  romantic  imagery  as  "  The 
Palace  of  Art,"  and  above  all  so  matchless  a  combination 
of  colour  and  musit-  as  "  The  Ixitos  Eaters."  It  must  be 
admittcHl.  however,  that  in  the  light  of  these  new  ly-jiuh- 
lished  pieces  the  mystery  has  in  one  of  its  two  asjtects 
become  less  mysterious.  The  greater  of  the  Two  brothers  is 
shown  to  have  done  himself  injustice  bv  his  choice  of  the 
poems  wbii'h  he  selected  for  publication.  If  in  his  eight<'enth 
year  he  had  nothing  in  his  portfolio  less  crudely  executed 
than  his  contributious  to  the  volume  of  1827,  he  had  written 


at  least  one  poem  considerably'  less  commonplace  in  point 
of  matter  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Had  "  The  Coach  of 
Death  "  apjieared  among  the  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  " 
the  work  of  the  younger  author,  at  any  rate,  could  never 
have  been  pronounced  devoid  of  promise.  For,  though  in  its 
conception  "The  Coach  of  Death  "  no  doubt  shows  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Coleridge,  and  even  traceable  reminiscences 
of  "The  Ancient  Mariner  " — though  it  is  throughout  unequal 
in  its  workmanship  and  occasionalh'  descends  in  point  of 
exjiression  to  positive  batlios — there  is  a  certain  power  of 
lurid  imagination  and  a  certain  vigour  of  vivid  descrij)- 
tion  which  could  not  but  have  struck  the  eye  of  any  com- 
petent critic  of  the  work  of  a  poet  in  his  teens. 


Private  Papers  of  William  Wilberforce.  Collected 
and  Edited,  witli  a  Hn-faci-,  l>y  A.  M.  Wilberforce.  A\'itli 
Portraits.  8vo.,  285  pp.  London,  18!)7.  Fisher  Unwin.  12- 

The  importance  of  the  Diaries  of  William  Wilberforce 
among  the  sources  of  English  history  during  the 
administration  of  the  younger  Pitt  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Wilberforce  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  Pitt  ;  he  sat  in  it  during  the 
whole  of  Pitt's  Parliamentary  life  ;  he  was  probably 
witliout  excejjtion  his  most  intimate  and  affectionate 
fiiend,  and,  although  he  was  on  the  whole  a  steady 
sui)porter,  he  was  by  no  means  a  blind  adherent.  Having 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  and  sitting  for  the  most 
imj)ortant  county  in  England,  his  po.-ition  in  Parliament 
was  one  of  great  independence,  and  he  soon  became  the 
leader  of  the  distinctively  religious  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  devoted  himself  much  more  to  religious 
and  philanthropic  questions  than  to  the  ordinary  topics  of 
party  warfare.  He  has  himself  mentioned  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  speech  which  Pitt  made  in  Parlia- 
ment he  voted  against  him,  and  he  diftered  from  him  on 
more  tlian  one  considerable  que>tion,  including  the 
momentous  one  of  the  great  French  War.  The  fact  that 
Pitt  never  shared  the  evangelical  sentiments  which 
Willx'rforce  deemed  of  all  things  the  most  transcendently 
imj)ortant  ;  the  languor  which  Pitt  showed  in  the  latter 
])eriod  of  his  administration  towards  that  great  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  which  Willierforce 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  ;  and  the  shaqt  conflict 
that  arose  b(>tween  them  at  the  time  of  the  impt^^chment 
of  Lord  -Melville — though  they  did  not  destroy  or  seriously 
weaken  the  friendship,  at  least  enabled  Wilb«'rforce  to 
judge  his  friend  without  excessive  admiration.  It  must  be 
added,  too,  that  he  was  himself  a  man  not  only  of  trans- 
])arent  truthfulness  and  honesty,  but  also  of  no  little 
intellectual  power.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  in  this  resjiect 
rank  in  the  first  line  of  his  contem|)oraries  ;  he  had  a  large 
share  of  the  narrowness  of  judgment,  of  the  morbid  self- 
consciousness  and  exaggerations  of  feeling,  that  so  fre- 
(juently  characterized  the  early  members  of  the  Evangelical 
party  ;  but  his  eloquence,  set  off  by  a  voice  of  singular 
beauty,  was  heart!  with  pleasure  in  a  House  which  was 
accustomed  to  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  Sheridan  and 
liurke  ;  his  social  gifts  delighted  men  who  had  very  little 
symi»athy  with  his  ojiinions  ;  and  his  letters  and  journals 
plainly  sliow  that  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  character. 

The  private  papers  which  are  now  publishtHl  form  an 
excellent  supplement  to  his  well-known  biography,  and, 
although  they  do  not  contain  any  revelation  of  capital 
importance,  they  throw  many  highly  interesting  side-lights 
on  the  events  and  actors  of  his  time.     The   most   valuable 
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are  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Pitt  and  a  very 
full  sketch  of  his  character,  which  was  written  by 
Will:  erforce  in  1821.  These  pajiers  fully  confirm  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  close  intimacy  between  the  two 
statesmen.  In  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary life,  Pitt,  "  who  was  remarkably  fond  of  sleeping 
in  the  country,  and  would  often  go  out  of  town  for  that 
purpose  as  late  as  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night,"  slept 
at  the  house  of  Wilberforce  at  Wimljledon  for  two  or  three 
months  together. 

Seldom  (writes  Wilberforce)  has  any  man  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  another  than  I  have  possessed  of 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt.  For  weeks  and 
months  together  I  have  spent  hours  with  him  every  morning  while 
he  was  transacting  his  common  business  with  his  secretaries. 
Hundreds  of  times  probably  I  have  called  him  out  of  bed,  and 
have,  in  short,  seen  him  in  every  situation  and  in  his  most  un- 
reserved moments.  As  he  knew  I  should  not  ask  anything  of 
him,  and  as  he  reposed  so  much  confidence  in  me  as  to  be  per- 
suaded that  I  should  never  use  any  information  I  might  obtain 
from  him  for  any  unfair  purpose,  he  talked  freely  before  me  of 
men  and  things,  of  actual,  meditated,  or  questionable  appoint- 
ments, plans,  projects,  and  speculations. 

The  letters  of  Pitt  are  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with 
this  statement,  and  they  illustrate  clearly  the  simple  and 
affectionate  nature  which  was  concealed  from  the  world  by 
a  demeanour  that  in  public  life  was  so  cold  and  unbending. 
The  most  interesting  is  that  which  was  written  when 
Wilberforce  first  announced  his  great  religious  change,  and 
when  there  seemed  much  danger  that  the  friendshij:) 
between  the  two  young  men  might  cease.  When  that 
friendship  had  first  been  formed,  the  life  of  Wilberforce, 
though  according  to  all  worldly  standards  very  blameless, 
had  been  simply  that  of  a  young,  popular,  wealthy,  well- 
connected,  and  intelligent  man  of  fashion,  moving  in  the 
best  society  and  looking  forward  to  a  brilliant  political 
career.  He  was  a  member  of  five  clubs,  his  house  at 
Wimbledon  was  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  and  his 
acquaintances  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  some  of  the  most  charming  women  of  his  time. 
But  in  1785  he  passed  under  the  influence  of  a  great 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  was  henceforth  to  give  the 
whole  colour  to  his  life.  He  declared  that  his  former 
life  had  not  been  that  of  a  Christian.  He  warned  Pitt 
that,  altliough  he  intended  to  remain  in  Parliament,  he 
could  no  longer  be  a  party  man,  and  he  spoke  of  his  desire 
to  retire  from  the  world  in  a  strain  which  foreshadowed 
not  only  an  alienation  from  his  old  friends,  but  also  the 
termination  of  an  active  and  useful  career.  The  wise  and 
beautiful  letter  which  Pitt  wrote  on  this  occasion  is  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  but  a  few  sentences  will  give 
its  purport. 

I  will  not  disguise  to  you  that  few  things  could  go  nearer 
my  heart  than  to  find  myself  diflfering  from  you  essentially  on 
any  great  principle.  I  trust  and  believe  it  is  a  circumstance 
which  can  hardly  occur,  but  if  it  ever  should  ....  believe 
me  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  shake  the  sentiments  of 
affection  and  friendship  which  I  bear  towards  you.  .  .  . 
They  are  sentiments  engraved  in  my  heart,  and  will  never  be 
effaced  or  weakened.  .  .  .  You  will  not  suspect  me  of 
thinking  lightly  of  any  moral  or  religious  motives  which  guide 
you.  As  little  will  you  believe  that  1  think  your  understanding 
or  judgment  easily  misled.  But  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  fear  that  yuu  are  nevertheless  deluding  yourself 
into  principles  which  have  but  too  much  tendency  to  counteract 
your  own  object  and  to  render  your  virtues  and  your  talents 
useless  both  to  yourself  and  mankind.  .  .  .  You  confess  that 
the  character  of  religion  is  not  a  gloomy  one,  and  that  it  is  not 
that  of  an  enthusiast.     But  why,  then,  this  preparation  of  soli- 


tude, which  can  hardly  avoid  tincturing  the  mind  either  with 
melancholy  or  superstition  ?  .  .  .  Surely  the  principles  aa 
well  as  the  practice  of  Christianity  are  simple,  and  lead  not  to 
meditation  only,  but  to  action.  ...  I  will  ask  you,  both  as 
a  mark  of  your  friendship  and  of  the  candour  which  belongs  to 
your  mind,  to  open  yourself  fully  and  without  reserve  to  one- 
who,  believe  me,  does  not  know  how  to  separate  your  happiness- 
from  his  o\vn.  .  .  .  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  satisfy 
me  is  by  conversation.  ...  If  you  will  open  to  me  fairly  the 
whole  state  of  your  mind  on  these  subjects,  though  I  shall  venture> 
to  state  to  you  fairly  the  points  where  I  fear  we  may  differ,  and 
to  desire  you  to  re-examine  your  own  ideas  where  I  think  you  are 
mistaken,  I  will  not  importune  you  with  fruitless  discussion  on 
any  opinion  which  you  have  deliberately  formed.  .  .  .  No 
principles  are  the  worse  for  being  discussed,  and  believe  me  that 
at  all  events  the  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  your 
opinions  and  intentions  will  be  to  me  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  had  a 
long  interview.  As  might  have  been  expected,  neither 
convinced  the  other,  but  though  their  governing  motives- 
from  this  time  ran  in  different  channels  their  friendship 
continued  as  genuine  as  before,  though  it  perhaps  lost 
something  of  its  former  intimacy.  Both  Wilberforce  and 
his  surroundings  had  changed.  Hannah  jMore  and  Mrs. 
Fry  soon  took  the  place  which  had  been  once  held  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Mrs.  Crewe,  or  the  brilliant  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
Eeligious  practices  and  doctrines  dominated  over  all  politi- 
cal interests,  and  the  house  at  Wimbledon  lost  much  of 
its  attraction  to  his  old  friend. 

The  public  questions  touched  in  these  letters  are  not 
numerous  or  very  important.  One  letter  relates  to  the 
candidature  of  Wilberforce  for  Yorkshire  in  1784,  and 
shows  the  great  pains  and  the  keen  interest  with  which 
Pitt  sui:iported  it.  In  another  letter  Pitt  promised,  if 
necessary,  to  postj^one  his  motion  on  Parliamentary  Eeform 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  order  that  Wilberforce,  who  was 
then  on  the  Continent,  might  be  present  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. In  a  third  he  defends  his  very  dubious  policy  of 
appointing  his  brother  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  on 
the  ground  that  this  appointment  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  landsman,  and  that  giving  it  to  a  near  relation 
had  "  the  solid  advantage  of  establishing  a  complete  con- 
cert with  so  essential  a  department  and  removing  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  separate  interest." 

His  desire  to  see  peace  with  France  established  in  1802 
and  his  belief  that  the  character  of  Bonaparte  would  make 
it  impossible  for  that  peace  to  be  permanent  are  very 
clearly  expressed.  The  slave  trade,  as  might  be  expected, 
often  appears  in  the  correspondence,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  abolition  movement  the  earnestness  of  Pitt  left 
nothing  to  be  desu-ed.  He  appears  to  have  paid  some 
attention — though  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  sketch 
shows  that  it  was  not  very  great — to  the  recommendations 
of  Wilberforce  on  questions  of  Church  patronage ;  but  there 
is  no  sign  that  he  resjjonded  to  Wilberforce's  ardent 
entreaty  that  among  the  new  taxes  required  for  the  war 
should  be  "  a  tax  on  all  public  diversions  of  every  kind, 
including  card-jjlaying." 

The  very  interesting  sketch  of  Pitt  wliich  follows  is  i^re- 
ceded  by  a  few  biographical  details  which  are  well  known, 
and,  among  others,  by  an  account  of  his  first  and  only 
visit  to  the  Continent  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  Wilber- 
force and  Eliot,  Pitt's  future  brother-in-law,  were  his  com- 
panions, and  their  journey  extended  to  Paris,  Fontainebleau, 
and  Eheims.  Tlie  most  important  part,  however,  of  this 
sketch  is  the  matured  judgment  which,  16  years  after  the 
death  of  Pitt,  Wilberforce  formed  of  his  former  friend  and 
his  careful  analysis  of  his  characteristics.     The  most  re- 
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markable   appeared    to    him   the   singular    fairness   and 
■calmness  of  his  judgment. 

Thoy  who  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  political  questions 
•with  him  in  private  will  acknowledge  that  there  never  was 
a  fairer  reasonor,  nOTcr  any  one  more  promptly  reco^^nizing  and 
allowinf;  its  full  weight  to  every  consideration  and  argument 
which   was   urged  against  the   opinion  he   had  emVjraced.     You 

always  saw  whore  you   dillered   from  him  an  1  why 

I  never  met  with  any  man  who  comVnned  in  an  equal  degree  this 
extraordinary  precision  of  understanding  with  the  same  intui- 
tive approhnnsion  of  every  shade  of  opinion  or  of  feeling,  which 
might  Ije  indicated  Vjy  those  with  whom  ho  was  conversant.  .  . 
.  No  man  ever  listened  more  attentively  to  what  was  stated 
against  his  own  opinions.  .  .  .  His  regard  for  truth  was 
greater  tlian  1  over  saw  in  any  man  who  was  not  strongly  under 
the  intluence  of  a  powerful  principle  of  religion  ;  ho  appeared  to 
adhere  to  it  out  of  respect  to  himself,  from  a  certain  moral 
purity  which  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  his  nature. 

In  his  official  intercourse  with  professional  experts  or 
subordinates  it  was  reiriarked  how  ready  he  was  to  surrender 
his  own  pre-conceived  opinions  if  superior  exj)ert  know- 
ledge convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong.  As  Wilberforce 
•acutely  observes,  many  men  would  thus  change  tlieir  Hue 
of  conduct  on  important  occasions,  hut  few  would  do  so 
without  some  fretfuluess  or  irritation  on  those  small 
occasions  "  whicli  are  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  a 
man's  dignity  into  action." 

This  was  a  quality  of  intellect  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  his  moral  character.  Wilherforce  hears 
emphatic  testimony  to  his  unruffled  good  humour  both 
in  great  matters  and  in  small,  and  to  the  strongly  sym- 
pathetic nature  tliat  endivvrcd  liim  to  those  who  came  in 
close  contact  with  him.  Tlie  liaughtiness  wliicli  was  so 
conspicuous  in  his  public  life  was,  iie  believed,  largely 
due  to  shyness.  "  No  man  appeared  to  feel  more  for 
others  when  in  distress  ;  no  man  was  ever  more  kind  and 
indulgent  to  his  inferiors  and  dependants  of  every  class, 
and  never  were  there  any  of  tliose  little  acts  of  super- 
•ciliousness  or  indift'erence  to  the  feelings  and  comforts  of 
others  by  which  secret  pri<le  is  sonictiines  betrayed." 
Tiiere  was  not  a  tinge  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  and,  like 
Fox,  he  was  always  promi)t  and  generous  in  recognizing 
rising  talent. 

Wilherforce  did  not,  however,  believe  that  Pitt  had 
much  insight  into  individual  character  or  much  power  of 
foreseeing  events.  His  extremely  sanguine  tem]ierament, 
"while  it  freed  him  from  depression  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  public  affairs,  often  led  him  to  underrate  difficulties  and 
to  give  too  easy  credit  to  information  wliich  accorded  with 
his  wishes.  In  the  eyes  of  Wilherforce  his  cajntal  defect 
was  I  lie  absence  of  any  strong  religious  conviction.  This 
want  and  his  habitual  association  *'  with  men  of  worldly 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting  "  deprived  his  (Tovernment  of 
moral  force,  induced  him  to  govern  by  influence  rather 
than  by  ])rinciple,  and  ])revented  him  from  "  giving  their 
just  weigiit  to  religious  and  moral  ])rinciples  and  character 
in  the  exercise  of  his  unlimited  patronage  both  in  Church 
and  State." 

In  comparing  his  eloijucnce  with  that  ot  Fox  he 
•makes  one  somewhat  whimsical  criticism  : — 

The  necessity  under  which  Mr.  Pitt  often  lay  of  opening  and 
speaking  upon  subjoots  of  a  low  and  vulgarising  quality,  such  as 
the  excise  on  tobacco,  wine,  itc.,  topics  almost  incapable 
with  propriety  of  an  association  with  wit  and  grace,  especially 
in  one  who  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  disposition  to  seek  occa- 
sions for  shining,  tended  to  prodi\ce  a  real  mediocrity  of  senti- 
ment and  a  lack  of  oruan\ent,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  impres- 
:sion  that  such  was  the  nature  of  his  oratory. 


The  portion  of  this  volume  relating  to  Pitt  is  that 
which  will  especially  attract  the  reader.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  miscellaneous  letters  of  some  interest.  There 
is  one  fi"om  Lord  Ellenborougii  defending  his  conduct  in 
accepting  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  he  was 
I.iord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  There  is  a  long  and 
desjionding  letter  from  Windham,  giving  a  deplorable 
picture  of  the  defenceless  state  of  England  in  1803,  and  of 
the  impossibilit}'  of  saving  London  from  capture  if  Bona- 
parte succeeded  in  landing  50,000  men  upon  our  shore, 
and  there  are  some  interesting  letters  of  Wellington,  in 
1814,  describing  the  great  jealousy  witii  which  French 
statesmen  and  French  ])ublic  opinion  regarded  the 
English  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

A  great  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  home  letters 
chiefly  addressed  to  his  son  Samuel.  They  are  deeply 
imbued  with  religious  sentiment  of  the  Evangelical  ty|)e, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  an  "  indisiwsition  to 
work  strenuously  "  appeared  to  Wilherforce  a  besetting 
sin  of  the  son  who  aftenvards  became,  perhaps,  the  most 
indefatigably  energetic  Bishop  of  his  generation.  These 
letters  are  almo.st  wholly  religious,  but  there  is  one, 
written  in  1830,  on  the  effects  of  University  education 
which  is  lioth  interesting  in  itself  and  a  good  illustration 
of  the  practical  wisdom  of  its  writer. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  Oxford  system 
in  producing  on  the  minds  of  young  men  a  strong  propensity  to 
what  may  be  termed  Tory  principles.  From  myself  and  the 
general  tenour  of  our  family  and  social  circle,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  my  children,  though  adverse  to  party,  would 
be  inclined  to  adopt  Liberal  or,  so  far  as  would  be  consistent  with 
party,  Whig  principles,  but  all  my  three  Oxonians  are  strong 
friends  to  High  Church  and  King  doctrines.  The  effects  I 
myself  have  witnessed  would  certainly  induce  me,  had  I  to  decide 
on  the  University  to  which  any  young  ymt^iji  of  mine  should  go, 
were  ho  by  natural  temper  or  any  other  causes  too  prone  to 
e.xcess  on  the  Tory  side,  I  should  decidly  send  hiui  to  Cambridge, 
Trinity  ;  were  the  opposite  the  case,  he  should  be  lixcd  at  Oriel, 
Oxford. 


History  of  French  Literature.  By  Edward  Dowden, 
D.Litt.,  LL.I).  (Dub.),  D.C.L.  (()x..n.l,  LL.D.  iKdiii.).  LL.D. 
(I'lini  ftiin),  Prof4-^s(U' of  Knglisb  Literature  in  the  rniversity 
of  Dublin.  (Short  llist.n-ies  of  tb,'  Literature  of  the  World  II. 
Kdiled  by  Ednnnul  tio.-^se.)    Svo.,   Ill  jip.     I^indon.  1SS>7. 

William  Heinemann.    6- 

There  is  no  department  of  letters  to  which  the  j)rovcrb 
"  ^lany  men  many  minds  "  applies  better  than  it  does  to 
literary  history,  and,  therefore,  from  one  jwint  of  view  at 
least,  there  can  hardly  be  too  many  literary  histories, 
though  no  doubt  from  other  points  this  is  not  quite  true. 
It  will  be  strange  if  any  single  grouping  of  so  vast  a  body 
of  facts  sets  it  in  finally  .satisfactory  combination  ;  stranger 
if  each  new  grouping,  arranged  by  a  person  of  knowledge 
and  ability,  does  not  set  it  in  new  lights.  But,  generally 
s])eaking,  there  are  two  main  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem.  The  historian  may  detennine  to  make  his  own 
reading  and  jutlgment  the  stones  of  his  edifice,  using  the 
collections,  views,  and  opinions  of  others  only  as  the  mortar, 
and  using  this  nmrtar  siwiringly  ;  or  he  may  reverse  the 
process  and  draw  his  matter  mostly  or  mainly  frotn  others, 
suiijilying  the  connecting  stuff  himself.  The  advantages 
of  the  former  method  and  its  disadvantages  are  obvious 
enough,  the  chief  of  the  disadvantages  being  that  it  is  a 
•sort  of  counsel  of  perfection  ;  he  wlio  adopts  it  can  never 
hoi)e  to  carry  it  out  even  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction. 
The  other  methotl — which  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  call 
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compilation,  and  which  may  perhaps  best  be  called  intelli- 
gent devolution  or  enrolment  of  contributors — admits  of 
much  more  complete  carrying  out,  and  may,  on  its  own 
plan,  be  relatively  perfect. 

Professor  Dowden,  as  he  explains  in  his  Preface  and 
shows  in  his  book,  has  chosen  a  variety  of  this  second 
course,  and  we  think  that  he  has  done  wisely.  He  could  not, 
in  about  400  pages  of  not  very  small  or  close  jirint,  have 
given  anything  like  an  exhaustive  account  of  his  subject 
on  the  first  plan  ;  on  the  second  he  has  been  able  to 
present  an  apergu,  arranged  and  written  with  the  skill  of 
an  accomplished  literary  craftsman,  permitting  the  exclu- 
sion of  what  he  did  not  choose  to  give,  and  the  present- 
ment at  inteiTals  in  enlarged  scale  of  i)ortions  of  the 
subject  which  he  thought  sjiecially  imjjortant  and  interest- 
ing, and  embodying  generally  the  accepted  and  authorita- 
tive views  of  the  day.  From  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
1850  (the  period  which  he  has  chosen  as  at  least  nominally 
his  terminus)  he  has  unrolled  a  panorama  of  his  subject 
sufficiently  clear  in  outline,  brightly  though  not  too  gaudily 
coloured,  and  exhibiting  the  relations  of  its  different  jiarts 
in  a  way  which  will  not  draw  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
any  prominent  specialist.  In  his  general  arrangement  he 
has  followed  the  usual,  and,  indeed  (except  at  the  cost  of 
wilful  eccentricity),  inevitable  plan  of  live  "  books  " — 
dealing  respectively  with  the  JSledieval  period,  the  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  and  the 
last  division  of  all,  which  he  has  in  his  case  made  to  coin- 
cide with  that  from  the  Eevolution  to  the  incoming  of 
Napoleon  the  Third.  In  the  Medieval  period  he  has 
avowedly  followed  the  system,  and  has,  we  should 
supi^ose,  confined  himself  pretty  closely  to  selecting  the 
matter  of  the  large  new  Encyclopedia  of  French 
Literary  History  of  different  contributors  whicli  M.  Petit 
de  .Julleville  is  editing  ;  in  the  later  divisions  he  has 
been  more  eclectic  in  his  discipleship,  and  has,  we 
should  imagine,  drawn  more  on  his  own  reading.  As  we 
proceed,  too,  the  enlargements  to  which  we  have  referred 
above  become  more  frequent.  Even  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  and  its  hundred  companion  epics,  even  the  great 
Arthurian  romances  lumped  together  with  the  Romans 
d'Aventv,res,  according  to  the  recent  French  practice,  as 
"  Epoi^ee  Courtoise  ''  can  be  afforded  but  some  half  dozen 
pages  each  ;  even  the  Eomance  of  the  Rose  does  not 
tempt  Professor  Dowden  to  much  expatiation.  But  the 
interesting  personality,  as  well  as  the  charming  work,  of 
Froissart  finds  him  sympathetic  enough,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  we  have  excellent  sketches  of  Eabelais 
and  Montaigne.  Still,  we  should  imagine  that  the 
historian's  full  interest  in  his  history  is  not  aroused  till  he 
comes  to  the  seventeenth,  and  finds  matter  which  not  only 
appeals  to  his  own  sympathies,  but  has  been  thoroughly 
treated  and  re-treated  by  those  collaborators  of  his  who,  as 
he  pleasantly  says  in  the  preface,  "  are  on  his  shelves." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  parts  of  the  book 
(though  we  should  have  mentioned  the  account  of  the 
Pleiade  as  very  good)  are  the  extended  literary  portraits 
of  Corneille  and  Racine  and  Moliei-e  ;  of  Montesquieu  and 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  ;  of  Madame  de  Stael,  with  her  in- 
separable pendant  and  foil  Chateaubriand  ;  of  Lamartine 
and  Vigny  and  Musset,  and,  above  all,  Hugo.  It  is  on 
these  that  i\lr.  Dowden  has  expended  the  jirincipal  outlay 
of  bis  reading,  his  critical  faculty,  and  his  style  ;  it  is  these 
which  he  has  evidently  written  with  the  most  pleasure 
to  himself  and  consequently  to  his  readers  ;  and  it  is  by 
these  and  by  the  comparative  facility  for  them  which  his 
plan  presents  that  that  plan  is  chiefly  justified  as  a  whole. 

Other  parts  of  the  book  may  suggest  some  reservations. 


It  will  in  these  inevitably  seem  to  the  most  indulgent 
critic  who  knows  the  subject  rather  insufficiently  etoffe, 
as  the  French  say  themselves — insufficiently  provided, 
that  is  to  say,  with  positive  information.  This  is,  we 
say,  inevitable.  The  smooth  sweeping  generalizations 
which  the  French  method  loves,  and  which  Pi-ofessor 
Dowden  has  most  successfully  adopted,  accord  ill  with  a 
profusion  of  titles  and  names  and  dates,  of  criticisms  of 
individual  works,  and  indications  of  individual  biograjiby 
and  bibliography,  excejit  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
masters.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean  let  us  take  the 
notice  of  Saint-Evremond.  No  one  would  expect  much 
about  Saint-Evremond  in  such  a  history  ;  the  twenty  lines 
actually  accorded  to  him  are  liberal,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion they  contain  is,  in  the  main,  just.  But  let  us  quote 
the  passage  : — 

The  great  name  of  criticism  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  Boileau.  But  one  of  whom  Boileau  spoke 
harshly,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  the  world,  the  friend  of  Ninon  de 
L'Enclos,  a  sceptical  epicurean,  an  amateur  in  letters,  Saint- 
Evremond  (1613-1703),  among  his  various  writings  aided  the 
cause  of  criticism  by  the  intuition  which  he  had  of  what  was 
excellent,  by  a  fineness  of  judgment  as  far  removed  from  mere 
licence  as  from  the  pedantry  of  rules.  Fallen  into  disfavour  with 
the  King,  Saint-Evremond  was  received  into  the  literary  society 
of  London.  His  criticism  is  that  of  a  fastidious  taste,  of  balance 
and  moderation  guided  by  tradition  yet  open  to  new  views  if 
they  approved  themselves  to  his  culture  and  good  sense.  Had  his 
studies  been  more  serious,  had  his  feelings  been  more  generous 
and  ardent,  had  his  moral  sense  been  less  shallow,  he  might  have 
made  important  contributions  to  literature.  As  it  was,  to  be  a. 
man  of  the  world  was  his  trade,  to  be  a  writer  wns  only  an  ad- 
mirable foible. 

That  is  excellently  written,  and  for  the  most  part 
truly  said.  It  "  places,"  for  those  who  know  him,  their 
Saint-Evremond  neatly  and  with  hardly  any  unfairness  if 
with  some  omission.  But  will  not  the  hungry  sheep  look 
up  and  say  "  But  what  ^vere  •  his  various  writings  '  ?  " 
"  What  did  he  write  besides  the  drama  which  is  elsewhere 
catalogued  ?  "  And  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  a  literary 
historian  to  feed,  though  not  to  cram,  them  with  some 
reply. 

Again,  though  we  fully  recognize  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Dowden's  prefatory  remark,  "  many  matters  in  dispute 
have  here  to  be  briefly  stated  in  one  wa}'  ;  there  is  no 
room  for  discussion,"  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  espe- 
cially in  the  Medieval  period  he  has  been  rather  jjositive 
in  accepting  certain  theories  and  stating  them  categori- 
cally. He  must  be  aware,  for  instance,  that  when  he 
writes  "  Breton  harpers  wandering  through  France  and 
England  made  Celtic  themes  known  through  their  lais  ; 
the  fame  of  King  Ailhur  was  spread  abroad  by  these- 
singers  and  by  the  history  of  (reoffrey  of  Monmouth,"  he 
is  not  merely  taking  one  side  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  not 
merely  basing  a  sweeping  statement  on  the  slenderest 
evidence,  but  actually  converting  a  hypothesis  into  a  fact. 
A  "  perhaps,"  or  a  "  probably,"  or  an  "  it  seems  likely 
that  "  could  not  have  taken  so  very  much  room. 

These,  however,  are  the  almost  inseparable  drawbacks 
of  the  method  which  is  nothing  if  not  confident,  summary,, 
and  clear,  and  as  Professor  Dowden  has  plainly  set  forth 
what  his  method  is  and  loyally  abides  by  it,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

We  need  only  add,  or  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
is  a  very  pleasant  book  to  read,  displaying  its  author's 
usual  care,  and  for  the  most  part  avoiding  the  "  precious- 
ness  "  of  which  he  has  sometirnes  been  accused.  Its  orna- 
ment— whether   Professor  Dowden  borrows,  as  in  the  case- 
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of  Nisard's  description  of  ^Sladame  de  Sc'vignp's  own  pre- 
ciousness  as  "  one  superHuous  ril)hon  in  a  simple  and 
elegant  toilet"  ;  or  paraphrases  without  (pioting,  as  where 
upon  a  well-known  sentence  of  M.  Sorel's  he  founds  the 
remark  that  "  ]\[adame  de  Stael's  novels  are  old  now, 
which  means  that  they  once  were  young  "  ;  or  adds  flowers 
of  his  own,  as  where  he  deiines  Hugo's  vanity,  "  if  it  is 
vanity  to  take  a  magnified  broken-shadow  for  oneself  and 
admire  its  superb  gesture  on  the  mist  " — is  seldom  dis- 
agreeable. We,  at  worst,  doubt  whetiier  "  ]\[.  de  Climal 
— old  angel  fallen  "  is  not  a  little  grotesipie,  and  whether 
in  "  lie  knew  how  to  wing  his  verses  with  a  voleiit  Cvolant  ?) 
refrain,"  "  flying "  would  not  have  done  better  than 
"  volant."  But  these  are  small  matters  ;  and  of  matters 
smaller  still  we  have  only  one  thing  against  Professor 
Dowden  or  his  printer,  which  is  the  adoption  of  the 
horrible  Anglo-French  contraction  "  .Mdlle."  instead  of 
"  Mile."  Fortunately  we  are  spared  "  Mdine.,"  though  it 
would  have  been  only  consistent. 


A  Russian  Biographical  Dictionary.  Russki  Bio- 
grafitcheski  Slovar.  'J'diii  1.  Aaioii  Inipciatnr  Alex- 
ander II.   802  pp.     St.  Pi'tei'sbiirg,  18iKi.  Skorokhodof. 

Those  who  have  occupied  themselves  nmch  with  the 
history,  politics,  or  literature  of  Kussia  must  often  have 
felt  the  want  of  a  good  biograi)hical  dictionary-  of  distin- 
guished Kussians.  The  want  was  felt  and  jiublicly  e.\- 
pressed  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  III.  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Imperial  Kus!-ian  Historical  Society,  and  his 
Majesty  suggested  that  something  of  the  kind  might  he 
undertaken  by  the  society  in  question.  The  Im])erial 
suggestion  has  borne  fruit.  First,  a  so-called  shornik  was 
])repared  and  published  in  two  volumes,  but  it  was  soon 
felt  that  such  a  brief  summary,  though  useful  enough  in 
its  way,  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  object  in  view.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  that  a  greater  effort  should  he 
made  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  president  of  the 
.society,  M.  Poloftsef,  undertook  the  direction  of  the  work. 
It  ])romises  to  be  of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  first 
volume,  which  is  the  only  one  hitherto  published,  is  a 
quarto  of  892  pages  in  double  columns,  and  it  includes 
merely,  as  the  title-page  shows,  the  names  from  Aaron  to 
Alexander  II.  Of  course  the  length  of  the  articles  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  importance  of  the  |iersonage 
whose  life  is  described.  In  the  great,  highly  centralized, 
autocratic  ^Monarchy,  the  Autocrats  entirely  overshadow, 
and  almost  eclij)se,  ordinary  humanity, mid  this  jieculiarity 
is  reflected  in  the  work  before  us.  Out  of  the  892  jiages 
no  less  than  7.51  are  devoted  to  two  Knqierors — .-Vlex- 
ander  i.  and  .Mexauder  11. — and  only  111  to  uncrowned 
mortals. 

Fortunately, the  lives  of  these  two  Sovereigns  are  very 
well  written,  the  authors  having  in  both  cases  examined 
and  utilized  not  merely  the  best  ])rinte(l  works  relating  to 
their  suiiject,  but  idso  a  considerable  amount  of  hitherto 
Tinpublished  material.  It  requires,  however,  a  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  previous  literature  to  deter- 
mine what  is  inklit,  because  the  indivitlual  statements  of 
fact  are  in  no  case  authenticated  by  a  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular authority  on  which  the  statement  is  based.  No 
doubt  the  initiated,  by  reading  over  the  list  of  authorities, 
<'an  generally  be  pri^tty  I'ertain  as  to  the  source,  but  it 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  authorities 
had  been  citeil  for  at  least  the  more  important  statements. 
As  it  is. strong  calls  are  sometimes  made  on  our  faith  in  the 
scrupulous  accuracy  and  sound  judginen     of  tlie    authors. 


Both  of  these  are  well  knouTi  as  careful  historical  investiga- 
tors, and  their  articles  contain  internal  evidence  of  the 
care  they  have  taken  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  the  pru- 
dent reader  would  prefer  to  use  his  own  judgment  a  little 
more,  and  be  less  frequenth'  obliged  to  trust  to  that 
of  others,  however  able  and  conscientious  these  others 
may  be.  At  the  same  time  he  is  frequently  reminded 
in  an  unpleasant  wa)'  that  what  he  is  reading  was 
written  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Press-Censor — not, 
indeed,  the  Press-Censor  of  the  ordinary  tN^ie,  bvit  an 
official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  no  political  secrets  were  divulged,  and  no 
diplomatic  indiscretions  committed.  We  mention  these 
things  simply  as  facts,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  com- 
jilaining,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  in  all  countries 
the  privileged  historian  who  is  allowed  to  burrow  in 
iirchives  of  comjiaratively  recent  date  is  always  subjected 
to  a  control  r)f  this  kind,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  for  himself 
many  delicious  ])lunis  which  he  would  gladly  share  with 
the  general  public.  In  a  country  like  Kussia,  where  the 
Emperor  is  theoretically  responsible  for  all  the  sins  of 
commission  or  omission  of  which  his  Government  nifiy 
stand  convicted,  and  where  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
])rinciples  of  Statecraft  that  the  ])ublic  veneration  for  the 
Autocratic  power  anil  the  August  personage  in  which  it  is 
for  the  moment  incorporated  should  be  most  carefully 
preserved,  the  precautions  taken  against  the  possible 
indiscretions  of  semi-oflicial  and  independent  historians 
must  be  exceptionally  rigoroufs.  Taking  all  this  into 
consideration,  and  remembering  that  the  reigns  of  the  two 
Sovereigns  described  belong  to  the  j)rcsent  century,  we 
are  surprised  uot  at  the  amount  of  restraint  imposed,  but 
rather  at  the  amount  of  liberty  accorded.  We  are 
agreeably  impressed  also  by  the  effort  the  writers  have 
made  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  oi  that  unctuous 
ceremonial  language  which  is  so  frequently  used  in  semi- 
official articles  regarding  not  only  the  Tsar,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family.  Though  the  customary 
stereot\qied  phrases  occasionally  appear,  they  are  not 
obtrusive,  anil  they  are  not  accom]ianied  by  a  stniining 
after  what  is  known  in  the  Russian  literary  world  as  ]K>li- 
tical  ''  well-intentionedness  "  (blagonamerennost) — a  pecu- 
liarity which  so  often  disfigures  semi-official  Russian 
literature. 

The  article  on  Alexander  I.  is  written  by  M.  Schilder. 
Of  him  it  will  be  suflicient  to  say  that  he  has  already 
made  for  himself  a  well-merited  reputation  a.s  a  careful 
investigator,  well  acquainted  with  the  ]iersonage.s  and 
events  he  describes,  and  that  he  has  not  allowed  his  judg- 
ment to  be  seriously  waqied  by  patriotism  or  imju- 
dice.  Of  M.  Tatishtchef,  the  author  of  the  long  article 
of  507  pages  on  Alexander  II.,  we  ought,  jM^rliaiis. 
to  speak  a  little  more  in  detail,  for  he  was  exposed 
to  much  greater  temptations.  A  considerable  jxirtion  of 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  Russian  diplomatic  service, 
and  he  had  played  a  part — albeit  a  subordinate  one — in 
some  of  the  events  with  whit'h  he  has  had  to  deal.  .Among 
those  who  ])layed  the  most  imjKirtant  diplomatic  rijUs  he 
had  his  friends  and  he  had  his  enemies,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  forgotten  the  hid  services  rendered  to  him  by 
some  of  the  latter.  Besides  this,  it  is  no  secret  that  he 
ha.s,  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  certain  very 
strong  con\  ictions  which  he  would  like  to  see  adopted  by 
the  public  and  by  the  Government,  but  which  were  not  in 
favour  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  He  had.  there- 
fore,strong  temptations  to  let  his  judgment  as  an  historian 
be  biased  and  distorted  by  personal  feelings;  but  we  must 
do    him    the   justice    to    say    that    he    has    resisted  such 
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temptations  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  easy  flow  of  his 
narrative  is  rarely  disturbed  by  political  reflections,  and 
he  never  adopts  a  polemical  attitude.  Here  and  there 
the  reader  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  diplomatic 
activity  or  his  subsequent  writings  may  perhaps  detect 
the  personal  note,  but  it  is  nowhere  obtrusive,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  facts  have  been  coloured 
or  distorted  to  suit  foregone  conclusions.  What  we 
are  inclined  to  complain  of  is  that  he  sometimes  whets 
our  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  Take,  for  example,  the 
famous  mission  of  General  Manteuflel  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1866,  when  Napoleon  III.  was  threatening  to  intervene  in 
the  peace  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
when  M.  Benedetti,  referring  to  the  Manteuffel  mission, 
informed  his  Grovernment  that  his  efforts  were  fruitless 
because  the  Prussians  had  found  support  "  elsewhere."  It 
is  well  known  that  Bismarck  on  that  occasion  undertook 
certain  engagements  as  the  price  oi  Russian  diplomatic 
sujiport,  but  these  concessions  have  never  been  divulged, 
and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the 
accusations  subsequently  brought  against  him  by  Russia 
are  well  founded.  In  dealing  with  this  incident  ]M. 
Tatishtchef  had  evidently  before  him  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments relating  to  it,  for  he  gives  a  very  detailed  account 
of  General  Manteuffel's  first  interviews  with  Alexander  II. 
and  with  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  he  does  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  pourparlers  at  first  brought  out  into  strong- 
relief  the  latent  antagonism  of  the  two  Governments.  Even 
the  words  of  the  Emperor  are  quoted  verhatim.  Then,  to 
our  disappointment,  a  hiatus  occurs  in  the  narrative,  and 
we  find  the  two  Sovereigns  once  more  in  the  most  cordial 
relations.  Evidently,  in  the  interval,  the  foundations  of 
that  understanding  which  was  to  prove  so  useful  to  Prussia 
in  her  struggle  with  France  had  been  laid,  but  the  opera- 
tion had  taken  place  behind  the  scenes  and  we  are  told 
nothing  about  it.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  case 
in  which  a  comer  of  the  veil  is  raised  and  then  suddenly 
dropped  without  any  explanation.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able, however,  as  we  have  already  admitted,  to  complain  of 
reserve  and  reticence  of  this  kind.  A  biographical  dic- 
tionary is  expected  merely  to  summarize  information 
already  published.  It  is  ^jrecisely  because  M.  Tatishtchef 
writes  as  an  historian  rather  than  a  mere  summarizer  that 
we  frequently  feel  disappointed  in  reading  his  long  and 
instructive  article.  It  is  hardly  necessary  "to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  articles  awaken  no  such  feeling. 
They  are  merely  dictionary  articles  of  the  ordinary  type, 
and  they  will  satisfy  all  ordinary  requirements. 

We  cordially  wish  the  undertaking  all  success,  and 
we  hope  that  the  succeeding  volumes  may  appear  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  we  must  confess  that  on  this  point  we 
are  not  witliout  apjirehensions,  for  among  Russian  literary 
men  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  the  methodical  persever- 
ance required  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination  a  work 
of  such  gigantic  dimensions. 


William  Blackwood  and  His  Sons  :  Their  Magazine 
and  Fi-ioiids.  Annals  of  the  Publishing  House.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.     2  Vols.    9 x6in.,  522+514  pp.     London.  1S97. 

Blackwood.    42/- 

No  better  historian  of  the  house  of  Blackwood  (the 
publishing  house)  could  have  been  found  than  jNIrs. 
Oliphant.  She  possessed  the  lively  tradition  of  a  firm 
always  full  of  vitality  and  vivacity.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Magazine  was  regarded  by  the  people  concerned  as  a 
kind  of  immortal  literar}'  nymph,  "  ]Maga,"  whose  contri- 


butors were  her  true  knights.  From  the  beginning  the 
founder  of  the  firm  and  his  successors  were  the  friends  of 
their  eminent  hands  ;  these  early  friendships  were  stormy 
and  interrupted  but  unbroken.  A  kind  of  loyalty  to  the 
house  was  felt,  such  as  Knox  entertained  for  the  Hep- 
burns  ;  the  sentiment  was  Scottish,  almost  romantic,  and 
perhaps  unexampled  among  the  clients  of  English  pub- 
lishers. Mrs.  Oliphant,  a  truly  veteran  ally  and  con- 
tributor, had  the  Blackwoodian  sentiment  in  the  highest 
degree.  Picturesque  rather  than  accurate  as  an  historian, 
in  this  case  she  had  documents  before  her  and  her 
jjublisher  to  keep  her  in  the  right  way.  Her  hook  is  full 
of  interesting  literary  anecdote,  and  it  is  not  her  fault  that 
the  early  years  have  often  been  written  of  before.  Her 
fault  is  an  excess  of  her  qualities.  The  firm  and  the 
^Magazine  are  magnified  in  her  eyes,  but  that  is  part  of 
the  humour  of  her  book.  She  is  also  too  copious  about 
things  unessential. 

Of  Blackwoodian  genealogy  we  have  none.  The  original 
Blackwood  seems  to  have  been  descended  from  a  burgess 
ruined  by  the  Darien  affair,  but  no  links  of  pedigree  are 
given,  and,  nearly  alone  among  Scots,  Mr.  Blackwood 
claimed  not  to  be  "  the  King's  cousin."  He  was  bom  in 
1776,  and  apprenticed  at  14  to  a  firm  of  booksellers. 
We  are  told,  tnore  OUphantico,  what  the  boy  "  would  do  " 
in  the  way  of  diversion,  but,  of  course,  we  know  not  what  he 
did.  He  then  became  Glasgow  agent  to  Mundell,  the  j^ub- 
lisher  of  Cami^bell's  "Pleasures  of  Hope."  Part  of  his  busi- 
ness was  to  hunt  out  old  books  for  customers  such  as  "  The 
Disputation  "  of  Nicol  Burne  (1581),  who  is  so  cheerfully 
frank  about  John  Knox.  For  years  later,  publishers  were 
also  sellers  of  old  books  ;  we  know  "  Longman's  Cata- 
logue." With  a  Mr.  Cuthill,  in  London,  "  famous  for  his 
catalogues,"  Blackwood  worked  three  years.  In  1804  he 
established  himself  on  the  South  Bridge,  in  Edinburgh, 
being  then  a  handsome,  well-dressed  young  gentleman,  to 
judge  by  his  miniatm'e.  Fifteen  years  later  his  asjiect  and 
manner  did  not  please  Lockhart,  nor  his  friend  Christie, 
both  fastidious  young  Oxonians.  Lockhart's  familiar 
name  for  him  is  unpublished,  and  may  so  remain  ;  it  is 
eminently  disrespectful.  In  1805  Blackwood  married  a 
young  lady  "  with  a  king's  name,"  Miss  Steuart  (of 
Carfin),  whom  he  had  long  admired.  The  Scottish  litera- 
ture of  the  early  century  was  blossoming,  and  Jlr.  Black- 
wood went  into  it,  being  "  rash,  but  not  so  rash  "  as 
Constable.  He  alone,  of  these  northern  ad\'enturers,  made 
and  kept  a  fortune  by  bookselling.  Scott  was  buying  old 
books  from  him  as  early  as  1812  ;  he  wrote,  with  order,  on 
that  luckless  day  when  he  "  flitted  "  from  Ashestiel. 
MTien  the  Ballantynes  and  their  bills  frightened  Mr. 
Murray,  ]\Ir.  Blackwood  became,  for  a  time,  not  a  pleasant 
time,  his  Edinburgh  agent.  He  himself  published 
M'Crie's  "  Knox,"  which  Mr.  Stevenson  found  so  arid.  In 
1814  Hogg  came  into  Blackwood's  view.  In  1816-17, 
Blackwood's  adventure  with  Scott's  "  Black  Dwarf " 
occurred. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  devotes  much  space  to  this  affair.  She 
thinks  that  Lockhart,  perhaps  designedly,  told  the  tale  of 
Blackwood's  natural  discontent  with  "  The  Black  Dwarf " 
and  offer  of  a  hint  for  a  new  conclusion  so  as  to  leave  "  a. 
disagreeable  impression  "  of  Blackwood.  "  Except  the 
sons  of  the  Edinburgh  publisher  there  was  nobody  to  be 
wounded."  This  is,  indeed,  to  be  sensitive  !  There  is  not 
a  wounding  word  in  Lockhart's  anecdote  (which  is  quoted 
textually)  or,  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  be  hurt,  it  was 
the  descendants  of  Sir  Walter.  The  sons  of  Blackwood 
themselves  furnished  Lockhart  with  documents  on  the- 
subject   for  his  second  edition'.    Mrs.  Oliphant  calls  Lock- 
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hart's  version  "  exactly  the  kind  of  skilful  compound  of 
truth  and  imagination  which  has  ruined  the  character  of 
many  a  man."  Yet  Mrs.  Oliphant  adds  nothing,  and  dis- 
proves nothing,  and  nobody's "  character "  is  harmed. 
Scott  was  amusingly  touchy  ;  Blackwood  was  amusingly 
tactless.  ]Mrs.  Oliphant  offers  a  guess,  that  Scott  himself 
•wrote  the  words  sul)stituted  by  Jjallantyne  for  the  first 
furious  note,  "  (jod  damn  his  soul  !"  Perliaps  he  did  ;  no- 
body knows.  And  she  says  that  Scott  has  been  more  inti- 
mate with  Blackwood  than  Lockhart  tliought.  At  this 
date  (1816)  Lockhart  had  no  acquaintance  with  Scott,  and 
later  an  unpublished  letter  of  Scott's  to  Laidlaw,  about  the 
hookseller,  shows  very  hostile,  though  doubtless  transitory 
feeling. 

In  business  (|uestions  relating  to  the  nov(^l,  which  are 
given  in  detail,  Blackwood  had  much  to  complain  of  on  the 
2)art  of  the  ]>allantynes  and,  perhaps,  of  Sir  ^^'alter.  But 
the  "  J51ack  Hussar  "  and  "Black  Dwarf  "  anecdote  remains 
exactly  as  Lockhart  gave  it,  and  could  only  "  wound  "  a 
person  suffering  from  emotional  hypersesthesia.  That 
Scott  was  irritated  by  the  showing  of  his  work  to  Gifford 
((which  he  had  refused  to  allowj,  as  well  as  l)y  I'lackwood's 
j)ro|)Osed  new  end  to  his  novel,  is  already  clear  from  Lock- 
hart's  narrative,  and  is  no  discovery  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's. 
Blackwooil's  letter  to  ]5allantyne  is  given  by  I^ockhart  him- 
self (Vol.  v.,  p.  158),  and  on  the  affair  of  Scott's  wrath 
Mrs.  Oliphant  adds  nothing  whatever. 

The  early  history  of  Blachvood's  Macjaziue  (1817)  is 
familiar.  Owing  to  some  combination  of  causes  it  had  a 
far  from  creditable  youth.  ]\Irs.  Oliphant  may,  or  may 
not,  have  worked  out  the  series  of  savage  libels,  now 
•obscure  enough,  for  which  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  ^laginn 
were  responsible.  These  go  far  be3^ond  "  rather  cruel 
fun,"  aiul  often  are  not  funny  at  all.  Wilson's  ferocious 
article  on  Coleridge  is,  however,  sufficiently  reproved  by 
the  lenient  ^Irs.  Oliphant,  and  l^ockhart's  '■  Cockney 
■School "  is  justly  styled  ''  unpardonable."  As  to  the 
Chaldee  MS.,  except  in  a  few  disgraceful  verses,  it  was 
innocent.  Charles  Kirk])atrick  Shai-pe  had  been  grossly 
rude  to  IMr.  Blackwood,  and  deserves  what  he  got 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  54). 

Of  Lockhart  little  is  told  that  is  new.  His  notes  to 
l^lackwood  do  not  reveal  the  "  inmost  soul  of  him," 
which  is,  and  will  remain,  undiscovered.  He  asks  for  a 
sight  of  a  1I0X  umlyrosui  )i(i  b^'  Hogg,  "  that  I  may  put  in  a 
few  cuts  at  himself,"  but  he  shows  a  singular  protecting 
<!are  of  Wilson's  feelings.  His  butt,  the  Odontist,  remon- 
strates in  vain  ;  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  like  the  fame 
■which  was  thrust  upon  him— the  "  Jocks,"  as  he  spells  it. 
There  are  two  letters,  obviously  written  after  the  Scott- 
Christies  duel.  JiOckhart  was  disinclined  to  write  for  the 
magazine.  Scott  absolutely  disapproved  of  his  doing  so. 
Christie  pressed  him  to  abstain,  and  perhaps  Blackwood 
should  have  left  him  alone.  Lockhart  knew,  no  doubt, 
that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  abandon  satire,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  h'>  did  contribute  a  review  of 
Patmore,  John  Scott's  second  in  the  duel.  The  relations 
with  Lockhart  were  weakened,  but  remained  friendly,  and 
were  continued  to  the  successors  with  all  lx>ckhart's  un- 
varying kinilness  to  young  people.  Blackwood,  out  of  a 
laudable  but  nustaken  tenderness  for  Scott,  rejected  an 
amusing  skit  of  liockhart's  on  Scott's  imitators.  We  think 
that  it  appeared,  as  a  review,  in  The  Quarted;/;  and  Scott 
must  have  been  amused,  for  none  of  the  banter  touched 
him. 

Wilson  appears  as  a  very  sensitive  author,  and  Mrs. 
<')liphant  has  not  spared  the  tale  of  his  terror  lest  Words- 
worth  should   lind  out   one  of  his  caprices.     After  being 


Wordsworth's  guest,  after  a  renewal  of  a  broken  friend- 
ship, Wilson  instantly  attacked  him  violently  in  Black- 
wood, and  the  fact  was  likely  to  be  discovered.  Wilson 
was  reduced  to  a  kind  of  hysterical  fear  of  exposure,  and 
his  whole  conduct  is  inexplicable.  Till  his  death  he 
loathed  his  early  deity,  Wordsworth  ;  nobody  knows 
why.  "  We  understand,"  says  I^)ckliart,  "  these  failures  of 
one  of  the  best-hearted  men  God  ever  put  breath  into." 
"  The  professor  really  seems  to  act  on  such  occasions  as  if 
he  was  mad  "  is  another  observation  which  does  not  clear 
matters  up.  All  this  aspect  of  Wilson,  his  purf>oseless, 
ungenerous  rabies  of  attack  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Scott,  is,  necessaril}',  not  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Gordon's 
"  Life  of  Cliristopher  North."  I^)ckhart  is  not  a  character 
easily  understood,  but  the  bluff  Wilson  is  even  more 
puzzling.  Wilscjn  was  excessively  unpunctual  with  "  copy," 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  confesses  that  the  '20th  of  a  month 
once  came  to  herself,  without  a  line  written  of  her  monthly 
instalment  of  her  novel.  "  These  were  still  the  heroic 
days,"  says  this  lady,  "  at  heart  a  rake "  in  literary 
matters,  and  gifted  with  a  tenderness  for  the  ancient 
enatic  habits  of  scribbling  mankind.  Wilson  a)ii)ears  later, 
like  most  of  the  heroes,  as  dilatory  and  energetic  by  turns  ; 
they  all  showed  energy  in  writing  vast  letters  of  quarrel, 
excuse,  and  remonstrance,  when  they  might  have  been  at 
work. 

Tlie  .Shepherd  appears  in  his  usual  character,  ever  in 
pursuit  of  a  fugitive  note  for  £50.  ilrs.  01i|ihant  rather 
underrates  the  Boar  of  Ettrick,  who  really  was  a  man  of 
genius,  "  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  wore  the 
maud  of  a  shepherd,"  writes  Lockhart,  even  wlien  es- 
tranged. From  James  Blackwood  endured  many  intoler- 
able things,  liut  from  Maga  (which  gave  the  ideal  Shepherd 
to  the  world)  James  had  often  much  to  endure.  Ballan- 
tyne,  as  printer,  went  beyond  his  province  in  criticizing 
an  attack  on  Hogg  ;  he  was  tactless,  here,  but  honest. 

Maginn  appears  in  his  real  colours,  all  but  absolutely 
unscTU])ulous  (he  was  sony  for  having  attacked  Keats), 
lying,  lauiihing,  gossiping,  versatile,  and  finally,  broken 
utterly,  and  every  way  bankrupt.  Blackwood's  censures 
on  his  own  refusal  to  sell  "  I)on  Juan  "  are  manly  and 
humorous.  He  thus  retorted  on  Mumiy's  monil  refusal 
to  be  concerned  in  the  magazine.  But  he  was  also  dis- 
gusted by  "  that  friend's  "  (Byron's)  "  attempt  to  degrade 
every  tender  and  sacred  feeling  of  the  human  heart."  so  he 
told  Maginn.  It  is  curious  that  Maginn  long  refused  to 
take  money  for  his  articles.  Maginn  proposed  that  Ixwk- 
liart  should  review  his  own  "  Spanish  Ballads  "  for  the 
Quart' )•!;/,  or  that  Blackwood  should  get  any  scholar  to  do 
it,  when  Maginn  would  send  in  the  criticism — as  his  own  ! 
Nt)body  revieweil  the  Ballads,  Southey  would  not  touch 
poetry,  and  no  competent  hand  could  be  found. 

Coleridge  appears  in  a  light  very  Coleridgean.  Wilson, 
after  wishing  to  review  him  kindly  in  the  Edinburfjh,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  libelled  him  in  Blachcood. 
Coleridge  consulted  Crabb  Robinson  about  an  action  for 
libel.  Lockhart.  however,  won  over  S.  T.  C.  by  pniise  in 
"  Peter's  Letters,''  and  then,  more  maladroitly  than  mis- 
chievously, published  part  of  a  letter  of  his.  Communica- 
tions were  established,  and  Coleridge  was  invited  to  write. 
He  rejilied  bv  sending  a  theory  of  how  to  conduct  a  maga- 
zine, and  oft'ered  "  the  whole  weight  of  my  influence,  name, 
and  character."  Coleridge  did  contribute,  in  his  vajiorous, 
wandering  way,  but  where  is  his  •'  Lyrical  Tale.  250  lines," 
with  three  or  four  equally  imin>rtant  poems  ?  To  Scott's  style 
he  applii's  the  phrase.  "  the  oncarryingness  of  his  diction." 

The  jiages  of  de  Quincey's  correspondence  are  almost 
too  jminful  for  publication.     He  sends  a  ^xige  or  two  of  an 
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article,  and  needs  a  pound  or  two;  he  reveals  old  squalors, 
infinitely  better  left  to  oblivion  ;  he  wastes  time  and 
energy  in  elaborate,  useless  ejiistles  ;  he  insults  Black- 
wood's feelings  about  "  ma  jMaga  "  with  intolerable  want 
of  cact.  The  letter  in  "\^ol.  I.,  p.  435,  ought  to  have  been 
omitted,  for  very  conspicuous  reasons.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
contrasts  with  de  Quincey's  ways  the  literary  commer- 
cialism of  to-day,  with  its  prices  "  per  thou."  Of  old  they 
reckoned  by  "sheets  ;"  that  is  all  the  unessential  difference. 
We  know  enough  about  de  Quincey,  and  his  part  of  the 
book  gives  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Gait's  also  is  melan- 
choly, he  had  but  one  serviceable  string  ;  of  that,  the 
world  wearied,  and  he  laboured  on  sadly  through  a  variety 
of  failures.  Samuel  Warren  appears  with  an  ebullient 
vanity,  but  his  jjrime  successes  were  great,  and  most 
serviceable  to  the  magazine. 

From  publishing  IMi's.  Olij^hant  turns,  in  a  sympathetic 
manner,  to  Mr.  Blackwood's  domestic  life,  which  was 
prosperous,  his  quiver  being  full  of  sons  ready  to  speak 
with  the  Whigs  in  the  gate.  It  is  amusing  to  find  J'oung 
Alexander  Blackwood,  in  London,  congratulating  his  sire 
on  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Lockhart's  contributions 
and  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the  magazine's  "  character 
for  respectability"  (1825).  He  does  not  assert  a  causal 
connexion  between  these  facts.  The  lad  was  put  through 
the  routine  of  the  trade  from  its  lowest  degi-ees,  "  with 
a  blue  bag  on  his  shoulder,'"  an  ordeal  unneeded,  but  never 
repined  at  by  Alexander.  A  young  man  who  cheerfully 
carries  "  heavy  loads  "  through  "  long  visty  walks  "  is  the 
right  and  rare  sort  of  young  man.  The  vast  family  letters, 
though  highly  creditable  to  every  one  concerned,  are  not 
of  great  general  interest. 

The  elder  Blackwood  died  in  the  autumn  of  1834. 
Lockhart  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  his  deathbed.  "  He 
asked  me  to  smoke  a  cigar."  The  brief  manly  page  on 
Blackwood's  character  (II.,  134)  was  from  Lockhart's  pen. 
No  other  estimate  is  needed  of  a  man  whose  chief  foible 
was  "  a  sincerity  that  might  be  considered  rough,"  and 
whose  only  obvious  fault  was  concession  to  the  excesses  of 
three  wild  contributors.  Mr.  Blackwood,  however,  was  wholly 
of  the  mind  that  Whigs  were  constitutionally  "  vile,"  and 
that  he  was  rather  an  injured  being  in  the  ancient  brawls. 
"Oh,  professor,  you  will  stand  by  the  boys!"  said  the 
anxious  widow  to  Wilson,  who  did  stand  by  them  with  all 
of  his  eccentric  vigour.  John,  who  finally  became  his 
father's  successor,  did  not  like  the  "  blue  l3ag  "  and  the 
long,  muddy  walks. 

The  young  Blackwoods  rejected  an  early  work  of 
Thackeray's,  and  other  pieces  (1840),  which  they  must 
have  had  reason  to  regret.  Branwell  Bronte's  verses  were 
not  even  returned  to  him  ;  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  his 
letters  show  that  he  had,  at  least,  "  the  temperament  of 
genius."  "  I  appear  to  you  to  be  writing  with  conceited 
assurance  "  (he  thought  he  could  supply  the  Shepherd's 
■place),  "  hit  I  am  not  .  .  .  You  have  lost  an  able 
writer  in  James  Hogg,  and  God  grant  you  may  get  one  in 
Patrick  Branwell  Bronte  " — aged  fifteen.  Branwell  sent  in  a 
promising  piece  called  "  Misery,  Scene  1."  He  also  offered 
octosyllabics  in  Scott's  manner,  about  "  a  wounded 
charger  vast  and  white,  all  wildly  mad  with  pain  and  fear." 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  unlucky  and  undeniably  pre- 
cocious boy.  He  was  not  more  absurd  than  Sterling  with 
his  offer  to  write,  in  thirty  or  forty  numbers,  on  Goethe  ! 
Contributors  are  not  only  a  fierce,  but  a  crazy  folk.  Their 
vagaries  are  stereotyped,  and  are  constantly  illustrated 
here.  "  The  extreme  sensitiveness  "  of  George  Eliot 
leaves  its  mark;  she  even  meddled  with  the  profound 
mystery   of  advertisements.      These  a  publisher  may  be 


left  to  understand  and  manage,  while  the  wise  author  keeps 
his  "  puzzled  dissatisfaction  "  to  himself. 

The  affairs  of  the  Epigonoi  are  not  of  exciting 
interest,  and  there  are  certainly  far  too  many  long 
letters  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  few 
paragraphs.  This  error  has  become  common  to  all 
biogi-aphers  :  the  letters  interest  them,  are  their  own 
discovery,  as  it  were,  and  also  fill  space.  But  this  book,, 
like  almost  everything  of  the  kind  in  recent  years,  would 
be  better  if  it  were  terser.  M'iiat  could  not  be  bettered  is 
j\Irs.  Oliphant's  short  personal  note,  which  concludes  the 
second  volume.  Her  courage — "  absolute  foolish  courage- 
in  life  and  Providence " — the  melancholy  which  fate 
forced  on  her,  her  humour,  her  tenderness  are  all  here,, 
and  the  last  lines  of  her  task  are  worthy  of  her  genius  in 
its  freshest  hour.  Hers  was  an  examjile  of  all  manly  and 
womanly  virtues. 

The  interest  of  the  Memoirs  will  doubtless  revive  with 
the  reign,  in  the  third  volume,  of  Mr.  John  Blackwood,, 
whose  literary  and  social  sense  was  powerful  and  popular. 
But  this  volume  will  not  be  from  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
OliiDhant.  Her  earthly  ta.sk  is  done.  This  portion  of  it 
was  well  worth  doing,  for  Blackwood  and  his  circle,  though 
Time  has  overtaken  much  of  their  work,  lighted  and  kept 
alive  a  vivid  interest  in  literature,  esjiecially  among  the 
young.  Many  men  of  letters  might  repeat  the  confessions 
and  acknowledgments  of  a  great  debt,  which  are  rather 
prematurely  offered  by  poor  Branwell  Bronte. 


Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion,  based  on  Psycho- 
logy and  History.  By  Auguste  Sabatier.  Authorized 
Translation  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Seed,  frown  8vo.,  xv.+348  pp. 
London,  1S97.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    7/6' 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  striking  book.  It  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  systematic  treatise.  In  form  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  short  sections  dealing  with  particular  points  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  ;  but  though  these 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  wanting  in  strict  connexion,  a 
certain  sequence  is  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the- 
first  dealing  with  religion  and  its  origin,  the  second  with 
Christianity  and  its  essence,  the  third  \\-ith  dogma  and  its 
nature. 

The  first  part  contains  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
admirable.  Throughout  his  treatment  of  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  in  which  religion  finds  its  origin, 
M.  Sabatier  writes  with  the  lucidity,  candour,  and  fi-esh- 
ness  of  a  man  who  has  clearly  thought  out  his  own  jjosi- 
tion  and  who  has  become  conscious  of  the  limitations 
under  which  thought  addresses  itself  to  religious  problems. 
In  his  endeavour  to  account  for  the  constancy  and  jier- 
petuity  of  the  religious  sense,  the  writer  betrays  his- 
dependence  on  Pascal.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  religion 
begins  with  the  unsatisfied  sense  of  contradiction  between 
the  data  of  self-consciousness  and  the  experience  of  the 
external  world,  a  contradiction  leading  to  the  recognition 
of  a  third  term,  in  which  the  two  opposites  are  reconciled. 
This  term  is  "  the  sense  of  their  common  dependence  on 
God"  (p.  24).  So  far  M.  Sabatier's  concejition  of  religion 
appears  to  be  that  of  Schleiermacher,  but  lie  is  careful  to 
correct  this  impression  by  pointing  out  that,  in  so  far  as 
religion  implies  "  a  conscious  and  willed  relation"  between 
the  sotil  and  the  jjower  on  which  it  finds  itself  dejiendent, 
a  relation  expressing  itself  instinctively  in  the  form  of 
prayer,  religion  becomes  "  a  movement  of  liberty  "  and  a 
venture  of  iaith.  It  becomes  a  free  act  as  well  as  a  feeling 
of  dependence. 
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It  is  needless  to  illustrate  in  detail  M.  Sabatiers  point 
of  view.  The  application  of  a  purely  psychological  or 
Cartesian  method  to  the  ultimate  prol)leins  of  religion 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  most  hopeful  line  of  treatment  in 
view  of  the  results  of  criticism  and  historical  research. 
There  are,  of  course,  dangers  involved  in  the  too  strict 
adherence  to  this  method.  There  is  danger  of  the  content 
of  religion  being  unduly  narrowed  ;  there  is  the  tendency 
to  subjectivity  and  arbitrariness  in  deciding  problems  of 
authenticity.  Thus  M.  Habatier  tells  us  tliat  there  is  only 
one  criterion  by  which  an  authentic  revelation  may  be 
recognized.  "  Every  divine  rev<'lation,"  he  says,  "  every 
religious  experience  fit  to  nourish  and  sustain  your  soul 
must  be  able  to  repeat  and  continue  itself  as  an  actual 
revelation  and  an  individual  experience  in  your  own  con- 
sciousness "  (p.  62).  That  tills  kind  of  individualism 
leads  to  occasional  arbitrariness  in  dealing  with  tluu'ecords 
of  revelation  was  sufficiently  manifest  in  Dr.  JIartineau's 
Seat  of  Atithoriiy.  It  is  not  surprising  indeed  that  M. 
Sabatier  a])])ears  to  overrate  the  function  and  value  of 
historical  criticism  in  relation  to  the  Christian  facts, 
and  that  he  lays  undue  stress  ujjon  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  (p.  179). 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  book  are  less  satis- 
factory', in  s))ite  of  many  suggestive  and  acute  remarks. 
Christianity  is  the  jjerfect  religion,  "the  absolute  and 
final  religion  of  mankind,"  l)ecause  it  claims  to  rejiroduce 
in  men  the  consciousness  of  filial  relation  to  (uul  which 
was  manifested  in  .lesus  Christ.  The  third  part  consists 
of  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  theory  of  religious  knowledge  ; 
but  M.  Sabatier  does  little  more  than  point  out  certain 
positive  characteristics  of  religious  knowledge  as  contrasted 
with  the  "  knowledge  of  Nature."  It  is,  he  tells  us,  sub- 
jective in  the  sense  that  it  finds  its  datx  within  the  soul 
of  man — viz.,  in  the  inunediate  consciousness  of  relation- 
ship to  God.  It  is  teleological.  "  F.very  tele(j|ogical 
affirmation  respecting  the  universe  is  a  religious  atKrma- 
tion  "  ([).  318),  for  it  passes  beycnid  the  domain  of  mere 
scientific  investigation.  It  affirms  the  sovereignty  of 
spirit  over  matter,  in  which  affirmation  is  im})lied  an 
initial  act  of  faith.  Further  religious  knowledge  is 
necessarily  symbolical  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought. 

A  certain  one-sidedness  is  apjjarent  in  the  last  two  parts 
of  the  book.  The  writer's  view  of  Protestantism  strikes  us 
as  too  highly  idealized,  and  his  criticism  of  Catholicism  as 
somewhat  trite  and  barren.  The  oj)timistic  tone  of  the 
book  reaches  a  climax  in  the  seeming  paradox  that  '•  Not 
only  has  Christianity  never  been  better  understood  than  in 
our  own  day,  but  never  were  civilization  or  the  soul  of 
humanity  tnken  in  their  entirety  more  fundamentally 
Christian  "  (]).  I8t1).  Lastly,  it  slundd  be  noted  that  as 
a  study  of  C'luistianity  the  book  does  not  adeipiately 
recognize  the  fact  which  gave  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  its 
uniipie  significance  and  power — viz..  His  incomj)arable 
moral  authority.  M.  Sabatier  regards  Ciirist  as  the 
perfect  pattern  of  religion — that  is,  of  filial  dependence, 
submission,  and  trust.  "  What  was  there  that  was  so  new 
and  potent  in  the  least  of  his  discourses  ?  The  treasure  of 
His  filial  consciousness"  (p.  IGl).  Had  the  writer 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher  of  mankind,  he  w<mld  jirobably  have 
done  more  justice  to  those  aspects  of  Catholicism  which 
he  ignores  or  misjudges. 

NN'ith  these  limitations,  the  liook  iniiv  be  recom- 
mended as  likely  to  aid  perplexed  minds,  though  it  will 
not  guide  them  to  a  just  estimate  of  historic  Christianity. 
The  translation  is  on  the  whole  excellent ,  though  it  is  here 


and    there    disfigured   by    solecisms — e.g.,   '•  \irtualities," 
"  phenomenism,"  "  hierarchised,"  "  parallelly." 


Recent  and  Coming  Eclipses.  Hy  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  K.C.15.,  F.U.IS.    Svo.,  xii.-li»i  pp.    l.-.ii(loii.  I^;i7. 

Macmillan  and  Co.    6  -  n. 

It  has  always  been  field  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an 
event  of  grand  importance  to  mankind.  The  dawn  of  liistory 
shows  us  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  primitive  astronomer 
was  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  such  a  pheiioinenon,  not  indeed 
that  scientific  expeditions  miglit  seek  points  of  vantage  to  observe 
it,  but  that  the  nations  might  be  warned  in  time,  t)y  prayer  and 
penance,  to  avert  the  WTath  so  obviously  proclaimed  on  the  part 
of  the  gods.  Forty  centuries  ago  in  Clnna  the  ofticial  astrono- 
mers revelled,  and  neglected  this  duty  ;  the  moon's  shadow  took 
the  land  unawares,  the  Emperor  was  perplexed  with  fear  of 
change, and  tlic astronomers  were  jiutto  death.  Familiar  anecdotes 
from  Herodotus  and  Plutarcli  show  how  ready  mankind  has  always 
boon  to  accept  the  most  awful  effects  that  Nature  can  protluce 
as  a  tribute  to  tlie  interest  which  Providence  takes  in  the  affairs 
of  this  inconsiderable  planet.  The  same  spirit  is  still  vigorous 
among  the  less  civilized  races.  A  recent  traveller  desijribos  how, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Plevna,  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  took  place,  and  the  Turks  "  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  sui)erstition  when  they  fired  off  everj-  arailable 
gun,  believing  that  in  doing  so  they  would  scare  away  the 
monstrous  animal  which  was  endeavouring  to  devour  the  silver 
(jueen  of  night."  Sir  Xorman  Lockyer  tells  us  that  in  India,  in 
1871,  his  observations  "  woubl  certaiidy  have  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  smoke  of  sacrificial  fires  to  frighten  away 
Rahu.tho  Dragon  which  is  supposed  to  cause  eclipses  by  swallow- 
ing the  sun,  if  there  had  not  been  a  strong  force  of  military  and 
police  present  to  extinguish  them:  and  in  Kgypt  in  1882,  without 
the  protection  of  the  soldiers,  a  crowd  of  Egyptians  would  fiave 
invaded  the  camp."  As  far  as  one  can  make  out  from  history, 
the  sliephords  of  the  vast  Chaldaean  jilains  were  the  first  to  free 
themselves  from  this  fear  of  an  eclijise,  an<l  to  calculate  its 
approach  without  emotion.  Perliaps  the  oijilanation  of  their 
superiority  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  even  the  most  anthropo- 
morphic of  theologians  could  easily  suppose  that  the  gods 
would  take  the  trouble  of  darkeninc  the  sun  in  order  to 
predict  the  death  of  a  valuable  ram  or  the  advent  of  a  bad 
lambing  season.  Yet  any  one  who  has  seen  a  solar  eclipse — 
it  is  a  rare  experience  amongst  modern  Englishmen,  and 
none  has  been  visible  in  Pritain  since  1715 — can  hanlly  wonder 
that  this  most  striking  rif  celestial  phenomena  shoidd  have 
excited  awo  and  oven  wor.ship  in  its  bohohlers  at  all  stages  of 
the  earth's  progress.  Even  tlie  moilern  astronomer,  who  has  done 
much  to  pluck  the  heart  out  of  the  mystery,  falls  under  the 
glamour  of  the  spectacle.  "  There,  in  the  leaden-coloured 
utterly  clo'udless  sky,"  writes  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  of  the  eclipse 
of  1871,  "  shone  out  the  eclipsed  sun  !  a  worthy  sight  for  gods 
and  men.  There,  rigid  in  the  heavous.  was  what  struck  cvorj-- 
IxhIv  as  a  decoration,  one  that  emperors  might  fight  for  ;  a 
thousand  times  more  brilliant  even  than  the  Star  of  India,  where 
we  then  were  !  a  picture  of  surjiassing  loveliness,  and  giving  one 
the  idea  of  serenity  among  all  the  activity  that  was  going  on 
below  ;  shining  with  a  sheen  as  of  silver  essence." 

The  business  of  the  astronomer,  however,  docs  not  allow  him 
much  time  for  contemplation  of  the  weinl  beauty  of  an  eclipse. 
His  mind  runs  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  advancement  of 
our  knowletlgo  of  the  sun's  constitution— and  by  analogy  of 
that  of  the  other  stars— dejwnds  in  great  measure  on  the 
use  he  can  make  of  the  two  or  three  minutes  during 
which,  twice  or  thrice  in  a  decade,  tlie  moon  veils  the  in- 
tolerable splendour  of  the  solar  disc  and  reveals  its  atmo- 
sphere and  appendages  to  the  myriad  eyes  of  science  at  gaze.  Into 
those  few  minutes  has  to  bo  crowded  a  quantity  of  work  whoso 
very  description  with  its  tale  of  highly  sjH?cialized  instruments 
would  api>al    the    untechnical    reader,  to    whom  it  hardly    seems 
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that  so  much  can  possibly  be  done  during  tlie  brief  duration  of 
the  total  phase  of  the  eclipse.  Even  the  trained  observer  knows 
that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  carefully 
ordered  plan  and  a  systematic  drill  which  leaves  no  opening  to 
fluriy,  and  no  time  for  confusion.  It  is  to  this  end,  with  the 
solar  eclipse  of  next  January  in  view,  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
than  whom  we  have  no  hig'  er  authority  on  the  subject,  has  pub- 
blished  the  excellent  volume  now  before  us.  In  it  he  gives  a  full 
account,  baaed  upon  letters  that  have  already  appeared  in  Natxirc, 
of  the  elaborate  though  unfortunately  abortive  preparations 
which  were  made  by  the  expedition  sent  to  Norway  to  study  the 
eclipse  of  August  9,  189G,  as  well  as  many  brief  but  instructive 
remarks  upon  the  discoveries  made  in  earlier  eclipses.  He  notes, 
indeed,  "  how  often  it  has  happened  that  the  chief  scientific  re- 
sult secured  at  any  eclipse  was  hardly  dreamt  of  by  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  expedition."  But  none  the  less  it  is  essential  to 
have  the  plan  of  campaign  laboriouslj' thought  out  beforehand  in 
every  detail,  and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  description  of  his  admir- 
able arrangements  at  Kio  in  1896  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
astronomer,  amateur  or  professional,  who  proposes  to  be  in  the 
track  of  the  moon's  shadow  next  .January.  Such  students  should 
especially  note  the  hint  that  "  time-saving  devices  are  of 
the  highest  importance  in  eclipse  work,  and  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  them."  It  would  be  idle  here  to  attempt  to 
summarize  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  account  of  the  chief  points  in 
solar  physics  on  which,  by  increasing  the  dispersive  power  of  his 
spectroscopes  and  prismatic  cameras,  he  hopes  to  get  fresh  light 
in  January.  His  own  woids  must  be  read,  as  they  will  be  read 
with  cIdsc  attention,  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  branches  of  astronomy.  The  only  fault  one  can 
find  with  the  book  is  that  the  style  lacks  the  polish  and  even  at 
times  the  lucidity  to  which  one  is  accustomed  in  the  author's 
writing,  but  that  may  be  excused  in  what  is  not  so  much  a 
treatise  as  a  collection  of  practical  notes. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  book,  one  may  call  attention  to 
the  very  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  a])titude  which 
the  ofEcers  and  crew  of  H.M.S.  Volage  showed  for  astro- 
nomical work  at  the  eclipse  of  1896.  Many  astronomers  have 
previously  felt  that  in  such  expeditions  as  that  to  the  Varanger 
Fiord  "  a  warship  at  one's  back  makes  everything  easy,"  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  before  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  that  its  crew  might  provide  a  large  staff  of  observers. 
An  eclipse  is  an  occasion  on  which  much  useful  work  can  be  done 
by  intelligent  amateurs.  When  Sir  Norman  asked  for  volunteers, 
he  got  as  ready  a  response  as  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  cutting 
out  a  hostile  cruiser  or  boarding  a  slave-ship.  More  than  70 
volunteers  of  all  ranks  were  enlisted.  Groups  were  formed  to 
sketch  the  corona,  to  note  the  stars  visible  during  totality,  to 
record  the  colour-changes  in  the  landscape,  and  to  do  much  similar 
work  that,  whilst  useful  to  science,  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
astronomers  engaged  in  more  intricate  duties.  The  training  whioh 
went  on  busily  for  some  days  before  the  eclipse  proved  both 
sailors  and  officers  to  be  apt  pupils,  and  at  least  one  of  the  most 
delicate  instruments  was  inti'usted  to  their  sole  care.  When  the 
eclipse  had  come  and  gone  behind  a  bank  of  cloud,  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  replied  to  the  captain's  condolences  by  assuring  him 
that  a  most  important  discovery  had  actually  been  made.  "  He 
had  demonstaled  that  with  the  miiiiinum  of  help,  and  that  chiefly 
in  the  matter  of  instruments,  such  a  skilled  and  enthusiastic 
ship's  company  as  his  could  be  formed  in  a  week  into  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  engines  of  astronomical  research  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen;  so  that  if  the  elements  had  been  kind  all  previous 
records  of  work  at  one  station  would  have  been  beaten. ' ' 
When  we  remember  what  highly-complicated  pieces  of 
machinery  our  modern  warships  are  this  testimony  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  crew  of  the  Volage  took  to  the  manipulation  of 
delicate  and  unfamiliar  instruments  helps  to  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  pessimists,  we  have  got  the  right  sort  of  men  in  our  Navy. 
As  the  ships  have  become  more  complicated,  the  men  have 
grown  more  ingenious.  And  one  is  encouraged  still  to  say 
of  the  British  sailor,  as  was  said  in  Armada  days,  that  he  has 
not  his  equal  anywhere  for  skill  and  general  handiness. 


Are  -we  to  go  on  \pith  Latin  Verses  ?  By  the  Rev. 
Hon.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Haileybury  College. 
Crown  8vo.,  193  pp.     London,  1S97.  Longmans.    3/6 

This  littli!  book  is  a  contio  ad  c^erum,  an  appeal  by  a  schoolmaster 
to  his  brethren  of  the  craft  to  reconsider  before  it  be  too  late 
the  educational  value  of  an  exercise  that  is  fast  disappearing  from 
the  curriculum  of  our  secondary  schools.  Latin  verse  comj^osi- 
tion  is  (at  Oxford  at  any  rate)  no  longer  a  sine  qxid  noii  for  col- 
lege scholarships  or  the  highest  classical  honours.  The  increasing 
jiressure  of  subjects  for  which  room  has  to  be  found  at  public 
schools  involves  the  gradual  crowding  out  of  those  wliich  are  in 
least  demand  or  are  supposed  to  be  merely  ornamental.  Such 
subjects  become  the  luxury  of  a  few.  The  verdict  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  of  the  general  public  condemns  them  as  a 
necessity  for  the  many  :  and  once  condemned,  to  restore  them  is 
diificult  if  not  impossible.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  as  becomes  an  Etonian 
brought  up  upon  a  surfeit  of  Latin  elegiacs,  under  a  system 
which  used  to  be  irreverently  described  as  giving  the  maximum 
of  trouble  to  masters  with  the  minimiim  of  result  to  boj's,  makes 
a  gallant  attempt  to  stem  the  tide.  He  claims  for  Latin  verse- 
writing  even  in  its  most  elementary  stages  the  credit  of  an  in- 
tellectual discipline,  giving  sureness  of  vocabulary,  perception  of 
rhythm,  and  the  genuine  satisfaction  of  overcoming  a  difficulty, 
of  visible  achievement  after  effort.  The  schoolboy  who  after 
many  searchings  of  heart  and  of  his  "  Gradus  "  has  produced  a 
line  or  lines  that  will  scan  and  have  no  grammatical  fault  looks 
upon  the  result,  we  gather,  much  as  Touchstoue  speaks  of 
Audrey — "  a  poor  virgin.  Sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  but  mine 
own  ' '  ;  and  this  sense  of  proprietorship  and  successful  effort, 
by  enlisting  the  boy's  interest  in  Latin  verses,  is  supposed 
to  enhance  the  intellectual  profit  of  the  exercise. 

With  much  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  says  of  Latin  verse-making  as 
an  aid  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  correct  use  of  language  we 
agree  ;  and  it  is  true  that,  as  he  puts  it,  "a  boy  who  has  to  trans- 
late an  English  poem  must  read  it, ' '  and  make  some  effort  to  under- 
stand it.  To  many  of  us  the  most  abiding  and  fruitful  result  of  our 
Latin  verse  composition  is  the  familiarity  with  much  good  English 
poetry.  But  granted  that  one  of  the  best  tests  of  proficiency  in 
a  language,  dead  or  living,  is  a  facile  and  idiomatic  employment 
of  it  in  composition,  is  not  such  proficiency  as  well  attained,  and 
more  accessibly  to  the  average  learner,  by  the  employment  of 
prose  ?  Mr.  Lyttelton  says  not  ;  and  repudiates  Latin  prose  as 
an  educational  instrument  in  comparison  with  Latin  elegiacs — 
to  which,  by  the  way,  he  seems  to  confine  Latin  versification, 
almost  ignoring  the  much  higher  branch  (as  we  should  call  it)  of 
hexameter  verse.  But  Mr.  Lyttelton's  view  of  the  whole  question 
is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  somewhat  narrowed  by  his  educa- 
tional environment — by  old  Eton  superstitions  of  constant  Latin 
elegiacs  as  the  best  educational  instrument,  and  by  the  Cam- 
bridge tendency  to  ignore,  as  compared  with  Oxford  scholars, 
the  great  value  of  Latin  prose  composition — an  exercise  (to  quote 
the  words  of  a  great  teacher  thereof)  "  so  absolutely  intolerant 
of  imperfect  knowledge,  such  a  stern  touchstone  of  obscure 
thought  or  superficial  work."  Mr.  Lyttelton.  we  fear,  will  not 
roll  up  the  stone  of  SLsyplius,  or  sweep  back  the  sea.  Things 
have  gone  too  far  for  that.  But  if  he  helps  to  preserve  for  good 
scholars  a  graceful  accomplishment,  and  (we  would  add)  one  of 
the  purest  of  intellectual  pleasures  for  those  who  are  able  to 
enjoy  it,  bis  book  will  have  done  service,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  way  he  hoped. 

As  a  practical  appendix,  Mr.  Lyttelton  prints  nineteen  Latin 
elegiac  versions  of  a  smoothly  flowing  but  rather  vague  poem  of 
O.  W.  Holmes,  full  of  loose  metaphors,  the  grappling  with  which 
has  been  the  chief  difficulty  of  translation — Latin,  as  is  well 
known,  being  much  less  tolerant  of  metaphor  than  English.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  pleads— arid  some  of  these  translators  agree  with  him 
— for  a  more  liberal  use  of  metaphor  in  Latin.  But  of  these 
versions  the  most  successful,  in  our  opinion,  are  those  in  which 
its  use  has  been  restricted.  Take,  for  example,  the  metaphor 
"  Time's  grey  urn  "  in  the  opening  lines  : 

Yes,  dear  departed  cherished  days, 
Could  Mein.iry's  hand  restore 

Your  morning  light,  your  evening  rays. 
From  Time's  grey  urn  once  more. 
Such  renderings  as  pallida  Temporis  urna,  aetas  frisfis  ut  uma, 
rcinx  {irf:-:lis  vrvn,  Urida  villa  (would  this  =  "grey"  ?),  gravis 
vrii'i,  ;inil  tln'  lil^".  are  unnatural  and  unmeaning,  a  translation 
of  iqiuilmii  III  r  iiiiiiifins.  Professor  Jebb,  whose  fine  taste  for 
scholarship  serves  him  alike  in  Latin  as  in  Greek,  thus  renders 
it,  simply  but  effectively,  in  what  strikes  us  as  the  best  of  these 
versions  : — 

Tempor.a  praoteritae  penitus  delecta  iuventae, 

O  si  Mnemosyne  vos  rcvocare  mihi, 
Si  iu'oar  ex  aevo  posset  reparare  sepulto 

Quod  nova  lux  olim,  quod  moritura  da  bat. 
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What  tho  average  15-year-okl  school-boy  would  make  of  such 
a  passage  we  shudder  to  think.  Mr.  Lyttoltoii  can  hardly  intend 
it  as  a  specimen  of  what  should  be  put  before  him  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument. 


Siata   on    tjie    Meinam,    from    the    Gulf   to    Ayuthia, 

t<)K''tliiT  u'il  h  'I  lifc'i-  UiiMi;iiiii-s  illuslrative  of  .Sianicsi;  Life 
find  Customs.  l!y  Max-well  Sommerville,  Professor  of  Glyp- 
toloKy,  Lfniversiiy  of  Pennsylvania.  W'itii  .">i)  lllnsti-at  inns. 
London,  18U7.  Sampson  Low,  Marston. 

A  book  entitled  "  Great  Hritain  on  the  Thames  fri^m  the 
Nore  to  Putney -bridge,"  compiled  by  an  amiable  and  observant 
gentleman  from  China,  unacquainted  with  tho  English  language 
or  with  Western  thought,  would  hardly  be  expected  to  give  a 
very  reliable  account  of  tlie  JSritish  Isles,  or  of  the  customs  of 
their  inhabitants,  even  though  it  should  be  charmingly  illus- 
trated with  photografilis  from  neighbouring  countries,  and 
embellished  with  a  little  j>iiljin  English  spelt  phonetically.  In 
the  same  way  Mr.  Ma.xwoU  Sommorville's  book  about  Siam  must 
not  bo  expected  to  lie  otherwise  than  a  collection  of  very  rough 
impressions.  Mr.  Sommerville  did  a  certain  number  of  tho 
sigiits  of  J?angkok,  and  went  hfty  miles  up  river  in  a  passenger 
steamer  to  tho  "  juugio  "  of  the  old  capital,  Ayuthia,  whore  he 
spent  at  least  a  <hiy.  In  the  short  time  ho  was  able  to  devote  to 
tho  subject  of  his  book  ho  certainly  u.sod  his  considerable  powers 
of  observation  with  oll'ect,  and  tho  scenes  of  native  groujnngs,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  overy-day  life  of  tho  city  and  iho 
river,  are  given  not  without  some  liveliness  and  evident  appre- 
ciation. As  a  guide-book  to  the  bazaars  and  H'nts  of  Bangkok, 
Mr.  Sommorville's  work  may  rank  with  Carl  Bock's  and  Prank 
Vincent's.  More  than  this  wo  cannot  .say.  The  book  is  hastily 
written,  tho  information  is  inaccurate,  tho  grammar  is  often 
faulty,  and  the  stylo  is  poor.  The  native  words  and  names  aro 
Bpolt  wilh  no  regard  to  system,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
volume  which  may  not  bo  found  far  better  considereil  in  the 
works  of  Pidlegoix,  Crawford,  I'owring,  and  many  others.  The 
illustrations  are  from  ])hotogruphs,  most  of  which  are  familiar  to 
Bangkok  residents,  ami  many  of  which  are  so  charming  that  they 
go  a  long  way  towards  redeeming  tile  book  A  large  ]iroportion, 
however,  are  not  .Siamese  at  all,  but  are  Malay,  .Shan,  and 
Burmese,  and  manv  aro  given  fancy  titles  by  the  author  which 
rob  thom  of  much  of  their  value. 

With  regard  to  the  "  original  romances  "  at  tho  end  of  the 
book,  intended,  as  tho  author  informs  us,  to  illustrate  "  phases 
in  Siamese  life  and  customs,  combined  with  tho  history  of 
the  river  Muiuam  and  of  tho  peoi)le  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces "  which  they  "  aro  intended  to  portray,"'  wo  can  <)nly 
remark  that  thoy  fail  completely  in  their  object.  The  idea 
would  bo  an  ambitious  one  even  for  a  careful  and  oxjierienced 
student  of  the  East  and  of  Indo-China  ;  carried  out  as  it  has 
been  it  amounts  almost  to  a  practical  joke.  Tho  hero,  the 
viceroy  of  a  largo  province,  travels  across  country  alone,  with 
three  servants,  on  mules,  maintaining  a  pace  of  twenty-three 
miles  a  day  for  many  hundred  miles  ;  the  envoys  of  tlie  King 
aro  made  to  travel  thirty-six  miles  a  day  at  least  when  thoj'  go 
abroad  ;  Mnaug  I'imai,  a  jungle  village  in  the  Korat  plateau,  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  Bangkok.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to 
say  more  to  simw  that  the  stories  are  valueless  as  illn.'trations 
of  tho  life  of  tho  country  ;  nor,  unfortunately,  aro  they  very 
interesting. 

Tho  character  of  tho  book  is  well  illustrated  by  tho  map 
which  forms  the  frontispiece.  A  largo  proportion  of  the  names 
are  wrongly  spelt.  A  rod  line,  designnted  '•  tho  frontiers  of 
Laos,"  separates  tho  northern  Lao  St.ites  of  Chiengmai  and 
Nan,  both  of  which  aro  in  reality  inhabited  by  the  same  race 
of  Lao,  and  also  cuts  the  Korat  ])la(eau  into  two  parts,  although 
tho  Lao  o.^.tond  south  of  it  for  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude. 
Inter  alia,  tho  Pichai  river  is  called  tlio  Nam  Pat  :  the  imjiort- 
ant  towns  of  Pidiai  antl  Nan  are  omitted  altogether  ;  and  two 
high  roads  are  markeil  as  extending  across  the  country  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction  to  tho  Salwin  from  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Paknam  Po.  Those  are  apparently  designed  to  illustrnto  the 
very  "  i>riginal  romance  "  at  the  end  of  tho  book  ;  thoy  have 
no  existence  in  fact.  Below  is  tho  inscription — "  The  most 
recent  and  comprohensivo  Jlap  of  the  Interior  of  Siam. "  We 
wonder  if  this  joke  will  go  down  in  .Vmerica  ?  No  one  in  this 
country  accpiaintod  with  tho  many  surveys  which  have  been 
made  in  tho  Meinam  valley  or  with  tlie  maps  of  Pavio  and 
McCarthy,  or  the  publications  based  on  these  which  have  from 
time, to  time  boon  published  by  tho  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
can  be  asked  to  treat  it  seriously. 

Tho  author  ajipears  to  have  npiiroachcd  his  task  with  a  levity 
and  lack  of  industry  and  study  which,  in  literature  at  all  events, 
seem  somewhat  out  of  place. 


SOME    MINOR    POETS. 

The  Earth  Breath,  .md  oilur  Poems.  By  A.  E. 
05x5iii.,  9J  pp.    London,  lsT/7.  John  Lane.    3  6  n. 

Lyrics.    By   John    B.    Tabb.     5'..  (lin.,    I.n"    pji.     I>!i7. 
Boston  :  Copeland  and  Day.  "  Loudon  :  John  Lane. 

4  6n. 

Itlinnscula.     Lyrics     of     Nature,    Art,    and    Love.       By 

Francis    William    Bourdillon.     tl-  Uin.,  112  pp.    I^mdon, 

18U7.  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  Ltd.    5  - 

Our  younger  poets,  and  those  poets  that  are  latest  born  into 
an  unworthy  world,  seem  to  have  made  a  compact  by  which  they 
liave  bound  themselves  to  be  careful  of  their  powers  and  risk  no 
overstrain.  Thoy  would  go  delicately,  to  small  measures.  The 
long  poem— that  "  test  of  invention,"  as  Keats  calls  it — is  not 
for  them.  Perhaps  they  have  assured  themseltes  that  the 
public  is  not  for  the  long  poem.  Certainly,  none  can 
accuse  our  ndnor  poets  of  pro<li^'ality.  Their  volumes 
are  of  the  slimmest  ;  to  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  term 
"  volume  "  applied  to  them  savours  of  irony.  Slight,  too, 
are  the  lyrics  wont  to  be,  as  though  the  p<jet  sang  in 
snatches,  like  the  bird  that  "  starts  into  song  one  moment,  then 
is  still."  But  here  the  analogy  stops.  There  is  little  that  is 
birdliko  in  tho  laboured,  over-elaborate  composition,  which, 
brief  though  it  be,  moves  the  fatigued  reader  with  a  painful 
apprehension  of  the  toils  of  c(  mp<  siti^  n. 

"  Tho  Earth  Breath,"  wliile   not  responding  entirely  to  thu 
characteristics  we  have    indicated,  is  a  fair  example  of    the  class 
of  book  the  extreme  tenuity  of  which   is  by  no    means  a  material 
attribute  only.      Tho  author,  modestly  initialled  as    "  A.  E.,"' 
shows  a  certain    accomplishment  of  verse,  writing,  indeed,  as  if 
it  were  his  native  tongue   occasionally,  and   not  the  acquisition 
of    study.     But   his    style    is    exceedingly   tropical,  not    to    tay 
flamboyant,    and    he    too    often    tantali/es    us    by  the  imi-erfcot 
expressiim  of    some    possibly  inspired  or  beautiful  thought.     He 
may  bo  said  to  grope  where  he  should  grasp,  and  even  when  dis- 
posed to  deviate  into  clearness  it  is  n'.t   for  long,  as  the  opening 
of  tho  little  poem  "  Divine  Visitation  "  may  sullice  to  show  : — 
The  heavens  lay  hold  on  us  ;  the  starry  rays 
Fondle  with  flickering  fingers  brow  and  eyes  ; 
A  new  enchantment  lights  the  ancient  skies. 
What  is  it  looks  between  us  gaze  on  gaze  ; 
Does  the  wild  spirit  of  the  endless  daj's 
Chase  tbrou^'h  my  heart  some  lure  that  ever  flies  ? 
Mr.  John  Tabb  is  a  poet  of  gr.aceful    fancy    and    some    iiidi- 
viduulity.   His  little  book  of  "  Lyrics  "  ap{>ear8  to  have  reached 
a  second  edition.     .Mr.  Tabb's  prevailing  mood  is  grave,  senten- 
tious, almost   aphoristic.     Within    the    limits    of    two    or  three 
stanzas  ho  enshrines  some  itomee,   or    flower  of    fancy,  pretty    or 
piquant    it    may    bo,    or    of    a    purely    otiiical    character.      Tho 
"  (juatrain,"  which    is    so     comumnly    epigrammatic,     elegiac, 
or    encomiastic,    becomes    in    Mr.    Tubb's   hands    an  extremely 
graceful     poem.       "  The    Mid-Day     Moon  "     is     a    charming 
example  : — 

Behold,  whatever  wind  prevail, 
Slow  westering,  a  phantom  sail — 
The  lonelj'  soul  of  yesterday— 
Unpilotcd,  pursues  her  way. 
Again,  in   this    quatrain    of    "  Fame  "    we   have   a   pretty 
conceit  : — 

Their  noonday  never  knows 

What  names  immortal  are  ; 
'Tis  night  alone  that  shows 
How  star  surpasses  star. 
Not   all    of   these   quatrains,  each  of  which  adorns  a  page  of 
tho   book,  aro    so    neatly    turned    as    these. 

Mr.  Bourdillon's  Minunculti  comprise  certain  reprints  from 
previous  volumes — "  siftings."'  tho  author  calls  them — with  the 
addition  of  some  now  poems.  It  is  a  pity  the  poet  has 
allowed  his  sieve  to  retain  tho  five  '•  Love  Sonnets,"  which 
have  almost  everj'  defect  that  metiical  form  may  know.  The 
third  especially  — 

Now  bath  the  agoing  year  forgot  thee,  June, 
And  doteth  on  the  m.enad  month,  October, — 
is  a  monument  of  ungainly  artifice  and  sad  infelicity.  Can  it  he 
that  Mr.  Bourdillon  imagines  tho  stani;is  •'  To  a  Lark,"  though 
classed  among  his  "  now  pooms."  to  be  either  new  or  original  .' 
A  clearer  Shelleyan  c>  ho  than  this  intinitely  little  potni  there 
could  not  1  e.  Oddly  cn<  ugh.  the  i'<  cm  that  precides  it — 
'•  .loy's  Way  " — is  the  "freshest,  brightest,  daintiest  lyric  of  all 
that  is  new  in  the  book.  For  the  rest,  some  of  the  additional 
songs  aro  extremely  pretty,  and  will  increase  Mr.  Bourdillon's 
reputation    as  a  song-writer,  both  w  ith    musicians    and   lovers  of 
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SEhite  Dorses. 


Where  run  ymir  colts  at  pasttire  ? 

Where  hide  your  mares  to  breed  ? 
'Mid  bergs  against  the  Ice-cap 

Or  wove  Sargossa  weed  ; 
By  lightless  reef  and  channel, 

Or  crafty  coastwise  bars, 
But  most  the  deep-sea  meadows 

All  purple  to  the  stars. 

I-l^io  holds  the  rein  njjon  you  ? 

The  latest  gale  let  free. 
TiTiat  meal  is  in  your  mangers  ? 

The  glut  of  all  the  sea. 
'Twixt  tide  and  tide's  returning 

Grreat  store  of  newly  dead, — ■ 
The  bones  of  those  that  faced  us, 

And  the  hearts  of  those  that  fled. 

Afar,  off-shore  and  single, 

Some  stallion,  rearing  swift. 
Neighs  hungry  for  new  fodder, 

And  calls  us  to  the  drift. 
Then  down  the  cloven  ridges — 

Ten  million  hooves  unshod — 
Break  forth  the  wild  white  horses 

To  seek  their  meat  from  God  ! 

Girth-deep  in  hissing  water 

Our  furious  vanguard  strains — 
Through  mist  of  mighty  tramplings 

Eoll  up  the  fore-blown  manes — 
A  liundred  leagues  to  leeward, 

Ere  yet  the  deep  hath  stirred. 
The  groaning  rollers  carry 

The  coming  of  the  herd  ! 

Whose  hand  may  grip  your  nostrils — 

Your  forelock  who  may  hold  ? 
E'en  they  that  use  the  broads  with  us 

The  riders  bred  and  bold. 
That  spy  upon  our  matings 

That  rope  us  where  we  run — 
They  know  the  wild  white  horses 

From  father  unto  son. 


We  breathe  about  their  cradles. 

We  race  their  babes  ashore. 
We  snuff  against  their  thresholds. 

We  nuzzle  at  their  door — 
By  day  with  stamping  coursers, 

By  night  in  whinnying  droves. 
Creep  up  the  wild  white  horses. 

To  call  them  from  their  loves. 

And  come  they  for  your  calling  ? 

No  wit  of  man  may  save. 
They  hear  the  wild  white  horses 

Above  their  fathers'  grave  ; 
And,  kin  of  those  we  crippled 

And  sons  of  those  we  slew, 
Spur  down  the  wild  white  riders 

To  lash  the  herds  anew. 

WJtat  service  have  ye  paid  them, 

Oh  jealous  steeds  and  strong  ? 
Save  we  that  throw  their  weaklings, 

Is  none  dare  work  them  wrong. 
While  thick  around  the  homestead 

Our  grey-backed  squadrons  graze- 
A  guard  behind  their  plunder. 

And  a  veil  before  their  ways. 

With  march  and  countermarchings — 
With  press  of  wheeling  hosts — 

Stray  mob  or  bands  embattled— 
We  ring  the  chosen  coasts  : 

And,  careless  of  our  clamour 
That  bids  the  stranger  fly. 

At  peace  within  our  pickets 
The  wild  white  riders  lie. 


Trust  ye  the  curdled  hollow  s — 

Trust  ye  the  gathering  wind — 
Trust  ye  the  moaning  groundswell- 

Om-  herds  are  close  behind  ! 
To  mill  your  foeman's  armies — 

To  bray  his  camps  abroad —   . 
Trust  ye  the  wild  white  horses 

The  Horses  of  the  Lord  ! 


EUDYARD     KIPLING. 
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A    COLLOQUY    ON    CRITICISM. 

Tlipre,  is,  about  this  we  are  pretty  well  certain,  notliinfj 
more  uncomfortable  and  disquieting  to  the  ordinary  good 
fellow — and  unless  you  adopt  a  standard  of  excellence  so 
high  as  must  flamn  the  whole  British  Empire  most  of  the 
eons  of  Adam  are  good  fellows — than  to  find  himself  at 
loggerheads  with  his  neighbour  about  anything. 

Tlie  ]ieopl('  wIlo  love  to  differ  are  the  minority — they 
may  be  found,  no  doubt,  if  not  in  every  hamlet,  certainly 
in  every  township,  but  for  all  that  they  are  the  minority 
and  only  distantly  resemble  the  kindly  hosts  who  love  best 
those  songs  which  have  a  chorus  in  wliich  all  can  join. 

As  a  proof  of  this  I  would  instance  the  unhajipiness  of 
finding  yourself  positively  disliking  and  despising  some 
book  written,  it  may  be,  by  an  acquaintance,  which  is 
enjoying  great  popularity.  To  take  it  up  only  to  find 
its  "  pathos  "  repulsive,  its  "  humour  "  disheartening,  its 
"  merriment  "  offensive,  and  then  laying  it  down  with  a 
groan  to  read,  or,  worse  still,  to  be  told  by  some  honest 
fellow,  of  its  strange  imwer,  its  dramatic  grij),  its  enormous 
fsale.  All  this  is  sheer  agony.  The  ordinary  sorrows  of 
life,  however  crushing,  are  sliared  with  humanity.  Tombs 
and  monuments  remind  you  of  other  men's  bereavements; 
— the  list  of  hankru])ts  gives  you  a  feeling  of  kinshi]>  with 
half  the  town  ;  init  this  inability  to  enjoy  what  a]ip;iicntly 
all  the  world  is  enjoying  is  intolerable. 

It  is  no  use  saying  de  (jitsilhufi,  Sn\  In  tlie  first 
place  it  is  not  true.  Burke  long  ago  pointed  out  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Sulilime  and  Beautiful  that  mankind  are 
more  generally  agreed  about  Virgil  than  they  are  about 
Aristotle.  These  things  cut  very  deep  into  life.  Were 
you  to  be  condemned  to  spend  three  months  at  sea  in  a 
small  cabin  with  a  stranger  with  what  easy  composure 
would  you  lirar  liiin,  the  first  night,  declare  himself  a 
Hobbist,  but  hnw  would  your  heart  sink  within  you  were 
he  to  aver  that  he  never  could  see  anything  funny  in 
"  Pickwick"  !  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  difiei-  radically 
on  a  question  of  taste. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  life  of  a  Critic  in  these 
times  is  well  nigh  intolerable,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  with- 
out emotion — genuine  emotion — that  to-tlay  I  see  launched 
a  new  critical  adventure.  It  makes  a  brave  appearance 
as  it  pushes  off,  friends  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  the 
captain  is  on  the  ujiper-deck,  the  crew  (well-tanned 
veterans  some  of  them)  wave  their  new  (piills — it  is 
indeed  a  gallant  sight  !  Yes — but  look  ahead  to  the  sea 
where  the  ship  nuist  go,  to  the  far  off  ocean,  whose  vast 
tides  pant  dmnbly  jiassionate  with  dreams  of  all  the  books, 
as  yet  unwritten,  whicli  Literature  must  review,  and  of  the 
authors,  passionate  but  not  dumb,  whom  we  shall,  if  we 
do  our  duty,  most  grievously  offend.  Duty  !  the  word 
instantly  arrests  one,  just  as  did  the  word  '•  delicacy"  the 
great  Journalist  in  Friendship's  Garland.  "Delicacy," 
he  murmured.  ••  surely  I  have  heard  the  word,  in  the  old 
"days  before  1  learnt    to    call    IFepworth   Dixon's  style  lithe 


and  sinewy  and  before  ever  I  wrote  for  this  cursed  paper." 
So  at  the  word  '•  Duty,"  I  stand  at  attention.  What  are 
the  duties  of  a  Critic  ? 

No  sooner  is  the  question  asked  tlian  temjjerament 
steps  in  and  makes  everything  difficult.  One  man's  tem- 
perament leads  him  to  magnify  his  office,  another's  to 
minimize  it.  Pomposity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  one, 
cynicism  of  the  other.  Of  the  two  Mr.  Cynic  is  the  more 
agreeable  while  Mr.  Pomposity  does  the  least  harm.  It 
is  desirable  to  avoid  "  glasses  "  and  to  see  things  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Can  it  be  said  that  to  review  new  books  as  they 
appear  is  a  public  duty?  The  fact  that  it  is  discharged 
privately  proves  nothing.  Until  1870,  in  England  the 
duty  of  educating  the  young  was  discharged  1)V  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  and  the  National  Society, 
whilst  for  many  a  long  day  the  duties  of  nursing  the  |K)or 
and  visiting  prisons  were  left  to  individual  charity.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Fine  Arts  is,  after  a  beggarly  fa.«hion, 
recognized  by  the  State,  and  there  are  those  who  seriously 
advocate  a  National  Theatre.  Ought  Criticism  to  be  esta- 
blished and  endowed?  Sliould  the  Gazette  apjK'ar  with  a 
Literary  supjtlement  ?     On  the  whole,  we  think  not. 

But  if  Criticism  is  a  matter  of  private  enterjirise  it 
should  be  imdertaken  in  a  suitable  spirit.  The  famous 
motto  of  tiie  Edi nimnjh  Review  assumes  too  much.  A 
Judge  is  not  self-elected,  neither  does  he  choose  his 
calemlar  and  condenm  whom  he  wills.  The  country  pro- 
secutes, the  jury  convicts,  the  Judge  sentences.  Lord 
Brougham,  if  it  was  Ix)rd  Brougham,  owed  no  duty  to  the 
public  to  ridicule  John  Keats  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Lady  Eastlake  had  no  better  right  to  slander  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  the  Quarterly  Review'  than  has  any  evil-tongued 
woman  to  revile  her  neighbour  iu  the  market-i»lace. 

The  duties  of  a  Critic  are  those  of  a  handicniftsman 
who  takes  money  in  exchange  for  an  article  of  his  manu- 
facture, lie  must  do  his  best  to  learn  his  business,  and, 
having  leanit  it,  to  go  about  it  diligently  and  honourably, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  humanity.  He  must  avoid  the  error  of 
imagining  his  opinion  to  be  a  great  matter,  but  he  is  not 
entitled,  if  his  criticism  be  printed  and  circulated,  to  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  of  no  moment  whatever. 

Critics  are  sometimes  accused  of  forgetting  the  pub- 
licity, the  almost  awful  publicity,  of  the  printing  Press, 
and  of  scattering  abroad  in  the  lightness  of  their  hearts  all 
kinds  of  winged  words  and  ]>oisoned  arrows.  But  do  they  ? 
You  have  only  to  compare  the  trenchant  and  often  most 
valuable  criticism  you  hear  at  a  dinner  table  with 
the  tame,  emasculated  utterances  of  the  Press  to  realize 
how  paralyzing  is  publicity  and  how  imjiossible  it 
is  to  say  in  print  what  you  may  utter  with  })er- 
fect  propriety  in  private.  NoIxkIv  can  truthfully  assert 
that  harshness  or  brutality  is  a  characteristic  of  present- 
day  criticism.  Whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  imixirtant 
or  insignificant,  it  is  at  least  gooil-nature<l.  Books  are 
liberally  besmattered  with  jn-aise.  and  the  rarest  gifts  of 
the  gods  are  affectt>d  to  be  bestowed  ujkju  writers  of  the 
most  humble  endowments.  Enthusiasm  seems  easily 
kindled.     Nobodv.  as  I  have  alreadv  said,  wishes  to  differ 
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with  his  neighbour,  least  of  all  to  make  his  differences 
public.  "  Whistle  and  let  the  world  go  by  "  is  a  maxim 
of  prudence,  and  one  very  generally  observed  by  wise  men. 
Bus  how  is  the  poor  critic  to  observe  it  ?  A  popular 
novel,  a  popular  volume  of  theology,  and  a  jjopular  poet 
are  sent  him  for  review.  He  reads,  and  as  he  reads  his 
gorge  rises.  They  are,  so,  at  least,  the  unhappy  writer  con- 
ceives, everything  fiction,  religion,  2:)oetry  ought  not 
to  be  ;  what  should  be  natural  is  forced,  what  should  be 
devout  is  vulgar,  what  should  be  felicitous  is  ill-expressed ; 
grace,  dignity,  delicacy,  charm — of  no  one  of  these  quali- 
ties is  there  so  much  as  a  trace.  Of  course,  the  reviewer 
may  be  mistaken.  But,  if  he  is,  his  whole  outlook  upon 
this  world  is  mistaken ;  all  that  is  about  him  is  mistaken ; 
his  library  is  all  wrong ;  every  estimate  he  has  formed, 
every  lesson  he  has  learnt  is  all  wrong — everything  is 
upside  down,  if  these  books  be  anything  but  the  poor  trash 
his  judgment  tells  him  they  are.  But  is  he  to  say  so? 
The  novelist  is  a  great  friend  of  his  wife's  sister,  the 
divine  and  the  poet  are  club  acquaintances  of  his  own. 
He  cannot  say  what  he  really  thinks  of  their  productions 
— their  "  work,"  as  they  love  to  call  their  lucubrations. 
Unable  to  say  what  he  thinks,  he  proceeds  to  say  as  little 
as  he  can  about  the  books  before  him,  and  to  fill  up  his 
space  with  general  reflections,  which  are  deprived  of  all 
value  because  the  writer  does  not  apply  them  fearlessly  to 
the  matter  in  hand.     The  result  is  deplorable. 

AUGUSTINE     BIRRELL. 
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St.  Ives  :  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Piisoner  in 
England.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Chapters  xxxi.- 
xxxvi.  by  Mr.  Quiller  Couch.  7J,x5iin.  312  pp.  London, 
1897.  Heinemann.    6- 

This  posthumous  romance  of  Mr.  Stevenson  will  hardly  take 
rank  with  his  strongest  work  ;  but  it  has  all  that  charm  of  the 
intensely  characteristic,  which,  in  the  case  of  any  writer  of 
deeply-marked  and  attractive  individuality,  renders  the  reader 
almost  unconscious  of  defects.  With  the  author  of  "  St.  Ives," 
indeed,  tliey  are  so  essentially  the  defects  inseparable  from 
"  qualities  "  that  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  wish  them  away. 
Throughout  these  "  Adventures  of  a  French  Prisoner  in 
England,"  in  the  midst  of  one's  admiration  for  the  unflagging 
spirit  with  which  the  Vioomte  Anne  de  St.  Yves  relates  them,  one 
IS  continually  being  reminded  of  the  singularly  loose  thread  of 
plot  on  which  the  Vicomte's  creator  has  strung  them  together.  And 
the  picturesque  vigour  with  which  the  French  prisoner  himself  is 
delineated  only  serves  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  sketchy, 
not  to  say  shadowy,  draftsmanship  which  is  all  that  Stevenson 
has  cared  to  bestow  on  Flora  Gilchrist,  one  of  many  heroines  so 
treated  by  him,  or  rather,  one  might  say,  the  subject  of  a 
treatment  which  perhaps  only  the  fascinating  Catriona  can  be 
said  to  have  wholly  escaped  at  his  hands.  There  are  indeed 
times  when  the  pursuit  and  courtship  of  this  very  vaguely 
adumbrated  young  woman  by  her  vividly  real,  sharply  outlined, 
essentially  flesh-and-blood  admirer,  makes  us  almost  feel  as  if  we 
were  assisting  at  the  interview  between  vEneas  and  the  shade  of  his 
wife.  Until  the  Vicomte  succeeds  in  actually  embracing  Flora 
through  the  open  cottage  wiudow  in  that  very  prettv  love  scene 
in  the  rain,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  she  will  not  elude  her 
lover's  clasp,  as  the  ghostly  Greusa  eluded  her  husband's,  jJ'^r 
levibus  ventin,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

To    these    contrasts,    however,    between    heroes    of    "  three 


dimensions  "  and  heroines  who  represent  merely  a  plane  super- 
ficies, all  good  Stevensonians  are  by  this  time  well  accustomed, 
having,  indeed,  been  mostly  disciplined  into  submission  to  them, 
if  the  truth  may  lie  whispered  salvd  reverentid,  by  no  less  a  master 
than  Sir  Walter  himself.  Inured,  too,  they  are  to  the  loose- 
jointed  narrative,  and  to  that  slow  evolution  of  plot  which  is 
only  emphasized  by  the  briskness  in  the  succession  of  incidents. 
All  these  things,  as  has  been  said,  have  the  charm  of  the  charac- 
teristic. They  are  "  Stevenson  all  over."  In  this  last  novel  of 
his  they  are  more  than  usually  in  evidence,  though  as  easy  to 
forgive  as  ever.  For  instance,  there  is  really  very  little  reason, 
on  the  face  of  matters,  why  the  whole  story  should  not  come  to 
a  premature  close  with  the  escape  of  St.  Ives  from  Edinburgh 
Castle.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  reason,  except  a  Steven- 
sonian  one,  for  his  prolonged  and  harebrained  tramp 
over  a  large  portion  of  Great  Britain  with  a  hostile  kins- 
man at  his  heels  and  a  price  on  his  head.  Every  well-wisher 
whom  he  meets  with,  from  the  girl  whom  he  loves  down  to  the 
family  solicitor,  deplores  his  obstinacy  and  rashness,  and  plies 
him  with  arguments  for  an  immediate  flight  to  France  which  a 
candid  reader  recognizes  as  unanswerable  while  he  rejoices  that 
they  were  disregarded.  For  the  consequence  of  this  disregard  is 
that  we  accompany  the  escaped  prisoner  tlirough  a  succession 
of  the  most  stirring  adventures,  as  ingeniously  invented  and  as 
brilliantly  narrated  as  anything  we  have  had  from  their  lamented 
inventor  and  narrator  since  he  carried  us  breathless,  with  David 
Balfour  and  Alan  Breck  Stewart,  through  the  stirring  pages  of 
"  Kidnapped." 

Apart,  moreover,  from  the  excellence  of  the  story-telling, 
the  fortune  of  the  romance  would  be  made  by  the  masterly 
portraiture  of  its  hero,  who  ranks  high  in  our  opinion  among 
Stevenson's  most  successful  studies  of  character.  Never,  perhaps, 
have  the  fascination  and  the  foibles  of  the  typical  Frenchman 
been  studied  with  such  humorous  insight,  or  hit  off  with  such 
easy  felicity  of  touch.  To  compare  it  with  the  "  Brigadier 
Gerard  "  of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  would  of  itself  be  no  light  praise, 
as  all  who  are  familiar  with  that  brilliant  little  piece  of  jjortrait 
painting  will  admit.  But  the  later  of  the  two  heroes  has  in 
more  than  one  respect  the  advantage  of  the  earlier.  There  is 
the  same  feather-headed  courage,  the  same  invincible  cheerful- 
ness, the  same  gallantry,  gaiety,  vanity,  naivete,  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  but  Stevenson's  hero  is  the 
finer  by  certain  superiorities  which  he  would  naturally 
and  of  right  possess  and  also  by  certain  qualities 
which  were  the  gift  to  him  of  his  literary  creator, 
and  which  have  no  doubt  intentionally  been  left  out  of 
Mr.  Doyle's  creation.  The  Vicomte  is  a  polished  gentle- 
man, which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  worthy  Brigadier,  and 
he  indulges  in  a  delightful  candour  of-  self-criticism,  of  which 
that  other  equally  high-spirited  but  still  slightly  wooden-headed 
soldier  of  the  Empire  would  have  been  wholly  incapable. 
Mr.  Stevenson's  hero  in  fact  is,  through  and  tlirough,  an 
adventurer  after  Dumas'  own  heart,  as  dashing  as  D'Artagnan, 
as  chivalrous  as  Athos,  as  amorous  as  Aramis,  as 
genial  and  jovial,  if,  of  course,  not  quite  so  muscular,  as 
Porthos;  and  we  follow  him  through  the  whole  series  of  his 
enterprises  by  flood  and  field,  and  even  by  air,  for  he  finally 
gives  his  enemies  the  slip  in  a  balloon,  with  unflagging  interest. 
The  dialogue  is  of  Stevenson's  best,  for  in  a  certain  sententious- 
ness  of  humour  indeed  it  often  recalls  some  of  the  quaintest 
colloquies  in  the  "  Mew  Arabian  Nights,"  and  particularly  in 
that  most  fantastically  droll  among  the  stories  in  that  volume, 
"  The  Rajah's  Diamond."  Excellent  too  is  the  picture  of  Old 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  works  and  ways  of  the  French  prisoners  on 
itsCastle  rock;  whjleforeraostamong  passages  of  the  latter  kind  is 
the  descripti<m  of  the  fatal  duel  with  scissors  between  the  hero 
and  the  ruffianly  but  staunchly  loyal  Goguelat.  "  You  have 
given  me  the  key  of  the  fields,  comrade.  Sans  rancune,"  said 
the  fellow  when  he  had  got  his  mortal  wound.  And  Victor  Hugo 
himself,  at  his  best  in  "  Les  Miserables,"  would  not  have  dis- 
dained to  sign  this  passage,  in  which  the  dying  man,  who  has 
firmly  refused  to  give  up  the  name  of  his   slayer,   bids  him  final 
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farewell,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  carry  the  seeret  with 
him  to  the  grave  :  — 

Hard  by  in  a  little  bod  lay  Ooguelat.  The  sunburn  had  nut 
yotfadcd  from  his  face,  and  the  .staniii  of  death  was  already 
there.  There  was  surnething  wild  and  unmannish  in  his  smile 
that  tniik  me  hythe  throat  ;  only  death  and  love  have  ever  sei-n 
it.     And  when  ho  spoke  it  only  seemed  to  Kliame  his  coarse  talk. 

Ho  held  out  his  arms  as  if  toomliraee  mo.  I  drew  near  with 
incredible  Khrinkings,  and  Kurrenderod  myself  to  his  arms  with 
■overwhelming  disgust.  But  he  only  drew  my  ear  down  to  his 
lips— 

"  Trust  me,"  he  whispered,  "  I'll  take  it  to  hell  with  me 
and  tell  the  devil." 

A  Word  of  commendation  mu.st  bo  added  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
XJuiller  Couch,  to  whom  was  intrusted  what  Mr.  Steven.son's 
literary  executor  rightly  calls  "  the  delicate  task  "  of  supplying 
those  concluding  chapters  of  the  romance  which  the  author,  who 
had  temporarily  laid  aside  "  St.  Ives  "  to  take  up  "  Weir  of 
Hermiston,"  did  not  live  to  write.  To  describe  the  style 
Adopted  by  tlio  continuator  as  an  imitation  of  Stevenson's  woidd 
ibo  noithor  correct  nor,  in  our  judgment,  comiilimentary  ;  since, 
the  real  authorship  of  those  chajjters  being  known,  it  would  be 
the  reverse  of  pleasing  to  the  judicious  reader  to  have  his  atten- 
tion continually  solicited  by  any  delil>erate  and  obtrusive 
mimicry  of  the  original.  All  that  was  really  wanted  was  merely 
to  spara  him  distraction  from  the  exactly  opposite  cause,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  maintain  such  a  general  conformity  with 
the  Stevensonian  spirit  and  manner  as  to  prevent  the  reader 
from  being  conscious  of  any  abrupt  break  in  the  style  of 
the  narrative.  This  condition  Mr.  (Juiller  Couch's  continua- 
tion quite  satisfactorily  fullils.  In  cases  of  this  kind  there  will 
jilvvays  bo  those  who  think  that  "  the  unfinished  window  in 
Aladdin's  tower  unfinished  slionld  remain  "  ;  but  assuredly  none 
«von  of  those  objectors  can  in  this  instance  complain  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  architecture  or  tracery  of  the  completed 
window  to  offend  the  artistic  eye. 


What  Maisie  Knew.  15y  Henry  James.  8vo.,  rwi  pp. 
I.Kiud()M,  is!(s.  Heinemann.    6;- 

Mr.  James's  other  works  must  bear  the  burden  of  "  What 
Maisie  Knew,"  for  this  is  hardly  a  book  to  enhance  his  great 
reputation.  There  are,  of  course,  almost  as  many  ways  of  writ- 
ing a  novel  as  of  "  constructing  tribal  lays,"  and  for  that  reason 
wo  should  hesitate  to  express  a  swooping  opinion  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  book.  Besides,  it  is  well  understood  in 
these  days  that  a  modern  novel  may  disjionso  with  a  great  part 
of  the  machinery,  and  many  of  the  virtues,  that  need  to  bo 
thought  necessary.  Plot,  incident,  humour  itself,  is  superfluous 
if  only  the  author  be  sufficiently  export  in  portrait-painting  and 
analysis.  Mr.  James  himself  is  a  proof  of  tliis.  "  What  Maisie 
Knew  "  is  not  nnnising,  not  exciting,  not  hi:niirous:  it  has  httio 
or  no  plot  ;  it  neither  cheers  nor  inebriates  ;  and  yet  it  is  worth 
reading.  The  reader,  wo  know,  will  not  expect  ordinary  novels 
from  Mr.  James,  or  find  fault  with  him  because  his  ([ualitios  are 
not  those  of  oth(-r  writers.  His  work  has  never  been  in  the 
least  degree  commonplace  ;  he  has  had  his  special  public,  and 
has  boon  content  to  appeal  only  tt>  educated  people. 
But,  as  oven  a  highly  educated  palate  sometimes  longs 
for  plain  fare,  so  the  most  fastidious  lover  of  fiction  maj- 
prefer  something  just  a  shade  wholcsomer  than  this  particular 
book.  Tho  plain  truth  is  that  we  do  not  like  the  .itmosphoro  of 
the  Divorce  Court,  and  pant  for  the  breath  of  fresh  air  whieh 
comes,  in  a  vague  and  inferential  manner,  in  the  very  last  page. 
From  cover  to  cover  one  is  bowildere<l  by  the  complicated  and 
promiscuous  immorality  of  tho  characters,  and  by  the  unpleasant 
eituations  which  tho  author  elaborates  and  analyzes.  The  thread 
of  tho  story  is  tolerably  simple.  Beale  and  Ida  Farange, 
Maisio's  father  and  mother,  are  divorced,  both  being  equally 
guilty,  and  the  child  spends  altcrnnte  half-years  with  each  of 
them.  It  need  not  bo  said  that  they  hate  each  other 
heartily.     In    each    of    the    hostile    camps  a  governess  is  found 


for  Maisie,  a  young  governess  by  her  father,  an  elderly  one 
by  her  mother.  Her  father  then  marries  the  young  governess, 
while  her  mother  marries  Sir  Claude.  All  the  men  are  hand- 
some, and,  except  the  elderly  governess,  noi,e  of  the  women  are 
virtuous.  These  marriages,  therefcre,  turn  out  as  badly  as  the 
original  Farange  alliance.  Maisie's  own  parents  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  a  liaison  occurs  between  her  step-parents— that  is, 
between  Mrs.  P'arsnge's  second  husband  and  Mr.  larange's 
second  wife.  Tho  child,  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  step- 
parents, is  ultimately  rescued  by  Mrs.  Wix,  the  elderly  governess. 
There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  this  is  about  as  unpromis- 
ing a  story  as  could  well  be  invented.  Indeed,  with  the  whole 
field  of  human  comedy  before  him,  one  fails  to  tee  why  Mr. 
James  should  insist  on  taking  us  through  this  slough  of 
immorality.  It  is  true  that  he  picks  his  way  through  it 
with  extreme  delicacy,  but  it  is  a  ease  of  corruptio  < jjtimi 
all  the  same,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
greatest  artist  is  justified  in  painting  a  picture  so  repulsive  in 
design  and  outline.  But,  while  we  dislike  the  design  of  the 
picture,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  central  figures  in  it  are 
not  the  objectionable  parents  and  step-parents,  but  the  innocent 
child  Maisie  herself  and  her  governess  Mrs.  Wix.  It  is  on  them 
that  Mr.  James  has  exjiended  most  of  his  skill.  Maisie,  who 
was  in  a  position  to  know  a  good  many  ttrange  things,  remains 
charming  and  childlike  in  spite  of  her  disastrous  surrouudings. 
Her  natural  cuardians  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  her  custody, 
a  glimmering  moral  sense  at  last  induces  her  to  prefer  Mrs. 
Wix  to  Sir  Claude  and  her  step-mother,  though  Sir  Claude, 
except  that  he  is  tarred  with  the  s^me  brush  as 
the  others,  is  quite  an  agreeable  personage.  Mrs.  Wix, 
however,  is  the  best-drawn  character  in  tho  book,  and  is 
thoroughly  human  and  lifilike.  We  have  said  that  the  book 
is  not  humorous,  and  humorous  in  any  large  sense  of  the 
word  it  certainly  is  not.  But  there  are  frc()Uintly  ln:riorcus 
touches  in  it  which  go  far  to  ligl.t  up  the  unrelieveil  dulnees  of 
tho  narrative,  and  these  have  the  distinct  literary  flavour  of  good 
writing.  Tho  early  description  of  Mrs.  Wix  may  bo  instanced, 
with  her  poor  appearance  and  poi>r  qualifications  for  governess- 
ing—  a  lady,  rea  enough  to  3Ir.  .lames,  whom  ho  at  first 
laughed  at  and  then  endowed  with  courage  and  strength  of 
character,  so  that  she  triumphs  at  last  by  sheer  moral 
superiority.  Ida  Farange,  too,  Mr.  Farango's  first  wife  and, 
so  to  speak,  Maisie's  first  mother,  "  was  a  person  who,  when 
she  was  out — and  she  was  always  out— i>roduced  everywhere 
a  sense  of  having  been  seen  often,  tho  sen.se,  indce<l,  of  a  kind 
of  abuse  of  visibility,  so  that  it  would  have  been,  in  the 
usual  places,  rather  vulgar  to  wonder  at  her."  On  reflection, but 
only  on  reflection,  one  knows  that  kind  of  lady,  and  recognizes 
the  subtle  truth  of  the  deeioription.  It  is  Mr.  James  at  his  best; 
the  only  thing  is  that  ho  might  have  placed  his  gems,  since  he 
has  found  the  secret  of  manufacturing  them,  in  a  more  attractive 
sotting.  Perhaps  we  may  add  that  this  same  subtlety  of  ideas 
and  of  expression  now  and  then  leads  to  obscurities  that  tax  tho 
reader's  intelligence  rather  severely.  Several  passages  might  be 
quoted,  but  it  would  bo  iinsracious  to  do  so.  They  are  hard 
reading  and,  wo  should  imagine,  not  easy  writing.  Hut  this  is 
more  or  less  true  of  tho  whole  book.  It  is  a  serious  study,  and 
the  reader  who  does  not  moan  to  study  it  had  better  leave  it 
alone. 


Jerome  :  A  Pour  Man.  By  Mary  E.  "WiLkins.  (  r.  Svo., 
500  pp.    London  and  New  York.  I>5i7.  Harpers.    6- 

This  novel  will  do  much  to  increase  in  this  country  the 
reputation  of  >[iss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  who  has,  chiefly  through 
her  short  stories,  already  gamed  tho  ear  of  a  difcriminating 
circle  of  readers.  Ladies  sometimes  describe  a  novel  as  a 
"  pretty  "  one,  and  the  reader  who  hungers  for  the  stronger 
meat  of  the  "  new  fiction  "  is  V^o  apt  to  make  a  mental  note  of 
such  a  book  as  one  to  bo  avoide<l.  Miss  Wilkins's  novels  are 
"  pretty,"  but  they    represent    the   glorification    of  prcttine^s. 
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Her  canvas  admits  of  no  gross  realism  ;  her  pictures  are  idyllic, 
compounded  of  pure  delicate  tints  and  graceful  harmonies  of 
colour.  They  speak  of  love  and  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  love  has 
nothing  to  do  with  illicit  passion  or  the  problem  of  sex,  and  the 
sorrow  makes  its  appeal  to  a  natural  human  pity  without  brand- 
ing its  mark  upon  us  with  a  red-hot  iron.  The  world  described 
is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  looked  upon  with  a  very  kindly  eye,  and 
its  more  gloomy  phases  are  used  only  as  a  contrast  to  those 
which  are  happy  and  agreeable.  We  are,  indeed,  inclined  to 
ask  whether  this  New  England  village  of  Upham  can  really  exist 
anywhere  but  in  the  world  of  romance  ?  These  homely  maidens 
who  are  ready  to  give  up  all  for  love,  these  toiling  villagers  who 
have  never  heard  of  Silverism  or  of  "  Coins  Financial  School," 
these  rustic  gentry  with  their  ancestral  homes,  high  breeding, 
and  gentle  ways — do  they  really  hail  from  the  States,  do  they 
vote,  do  they  read  their  Netr,  Yorl:  Herald  ?  We  can  only  reply 
that  Miss  Wilkins  liv-es,  we  believe,  not  far  from  Boston,  that 
she  describes  the  life  around  her,  and  that  Bostonians  are  de- 
lighted with  her  novels.  At  any  rate,  the  setting  of  her  story  is 
a  highly  picturesque  one,  and  for  English  readers  it  gains  some- 
thing from  the  fact  that  life  in  an  American  village  is  in  certain 
respects  more  like  our  own  than  life  in  an  American  city. 

"Jerome  "  belongs  to  the  class  of  novel  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  biographical.  It  starts  with  the  hero  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  leaves  him  happily  married  and  settled.  This 
kind  of  story  labours  under  some  disadvantages.  It  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  dramatic  arrangement  of  events,  and  it  almost 
always  suggests  the  same  motif,  a  struggle  upwards,  like  that  of 
David  Grieve,  in  social  position  or  in  character,  or  in  both. 
Circumstances,  however,  force  Jerome  to  take  his  place  rather 
prematurely  among  those  whom  children  of  his  age  speak  of  as 
"  grown  Tips  "  ;  and  a  skilful  handling  of  the  dramatis  ikt- 
some.  gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  plot.  Jerome  Edwards,  his  sister 
Elmira,  and  their  mother,  are  left  in  grinding  poverty  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  make  a  hard  fight  of  it  for  a  living.  But 
the  main  interest  of  the  story  does  not  arise  until  we  reach  the 
courtship  of  Elmira  by  the  son  of  the  rich  doctor,  who  annexed 
field  to  field  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ailments  of  the  poor, 
and  of  Lucina,  the  daughter  of  the  Squire,  by  Jerome.  The 
situation  could  hardly  exist  anywhere  but  in  rustic  America.  The 
curious  democratic  custonis  which  make  such  courtships  possible, 
and  the  aristocratic  or,  perhaps,  "  timocratic  "  prejudices 
which  fight  against  them,  suggest  a  fortunate  combination  for 
the  novelist.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  blemishes  in  Miss  Wilkins's 
management  of  the  plot.  Jerome  who,  like  his  fellow-villagers, 
toils  at  unprofitable  manual  labour,  manages  to  save  dollars 
with  a  rapidity  which  must  have  appeared  to  them  positively 
startling,  and  the  disappearance  of  Abel  Edwards,  the  father, 
who  was  working  on  a  farm  twenty  miles  off  whilst  his  friends 
and  relatives  were  holding  a  funeral  service  for  him,  is  hardly 
convincing  ;  nor  does  his  resurrection  at  the  end,  though  the 
incidents  of  it  are  well  conceived,  seem  at  all  necessary.  But 
the  events  of  the  tale  are  well  developed  ;  and  just  as  the 
authoress  does  not  drag  us  through  the  minutiie  of  child-life  in 
the  opening  chapters,  so  she  does  not  mar  her  d(Jnouement  at  the 
end,  and  knows  to  a  minute  when  to  draw  down  the  curtain. 
We  must  in  passing  give  a  word  of  criticism  on  the  writer's 
style.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  an  occasional 
Yankeeism,  as  "  During  Jerome's  absence,  Eben  Merritt's  wife 
came  across  lots  to  the  Edwards  house. ' '  But  we  trust  that 
Miss  Wilkins  will  not  let  her  subtlety  of  thought  lead  her  into 
obscurities,  such  as  "  All  that  was  not  in  straight  parallels  of 
accord  with  the  universal  yielding  of  nature  to  the  simplest  law 
of  growth,  was  in  her  soul."  There  is,  indeed,  high  authority 
for  this  kind  of  thing,  but  we  cannot  encourage  any  writer  of 
merit  to  forget  that  lucidity  is  the  first  law  of  a  literary  style. 

The  real  virtue  of  this  book  lies  in  its  sketches  of  individual 
types,  in  its  love  of  the  picturesque,  and  still  more  in  its  sensi- 
tive touch  upon  mind  and  nature.  Jerome  himself  is  a  fine 
study,  even  if  he  inclines  a  little  to  the  ideal.  Some  readers 
will    perhaps   doubt   the    possibility,  apart  from  religion,  of  any 


adequate  motive  for  the  renunciation  of  a  fortune  of  25,000 
dollars  by  a  "  poor  man  "  who  is  only  debarred  from  marriage 
by  his  poverty.  It  was  due  in  a  great  degree  simply  to  pride — 
the  rigid  Puritan  independence  of  the  New  Englander — a  quality 
of  which,  in  its  efl'ect  on  others,  the  reverse  side  is  suddenly 
brought  to  his  eyes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Miss  Wilkins's  men 
are,  we  tliink,  more  successful  here  than  her  women,  and  than 
the  men  in  her  other  stories.  Lucina  and  Elmira  somewhat  lack 
individuality,  but  nothing  could  be  better  than,  for  instance, 
the  kindly  squire  Eben  Merritt  and  his  three  bachelor  friends, 
or  than  the  humorous  pessimist  Ozias  Lamb.  But  a  pleasant 
picture,  too,  is  that  of  Miss  Camilla,  the  Squire's  elder  sister  - 
the  opposite  of  those  hard-working,  middle-aged  women  whom 
Miss  Wilkins  is  fond  of  portraying — seated  in  her  garden  of 
roses  and  box  in  a  shawl  scented  with  sandalwood.  There  is 
hardly  a  scene  or  character  throughout  which  has  not  its  touch  of 
picturesqueness,  and  the  same  eye  for  etl'ect  shows  itself  in 
countless  telling  cameos  from  nature,  such  as  these  : — 

"  The  robins  were  singing  all  about.  Every  now  and  then 
one  flew  out  of  the  sweet  spring  di.stance,  lit,  and  silently 
erected  his  red  breast  among  some  plough  ridges  lower  down. 
It  was  like  a  veritable  transition  from  sound  to  sight." 

"  Red  cows  in  the  meadows  stared  at  him  as  he  passed,  with 
their  mysterious  abstraction  from  all  reflection,  then  grazed 
again,  moving  in  one  direction  from  the  sun.  The  blueberry 
patches  spread  a  pale  green  glimmer  of  blossoms,  like  a  sheen  of 
satin  in  a  high  light  ;  young  ferns  curled  beside  the  road  like  a. 
baby'sfingersgraspingatlife  ;  the  trees,  which  were  late  in  leafing, 
also  reached  out  towards  the  sun  little  losy  clasping  fingers  whereby 
to  hold  fast  to  the  motherhood  of  the  spring.  The  air  was  full 
of  that  odour  so  delicate  that  it  is  scarcely  an  odour  at  all,  much 
less  a  fragrance,  which  certain  so-called  scentless  plants  give  out, 
and  then  only  to  wide  recognition  when  they  bloom  in  multitudes 
— it  was  only  the  simplest  evidence  of  life  itself. ' ' 

But  Miss  Wilkins  is  a  iiaturaliste  des  esjrritx,  and  seldom 
looks  at  nature  as  a  descriptive  artist  only.  It  is  for  her  closely 
interwoven  with  human  feeling.  The  great  merit  of  her  work  is. 
her  keen  insight  into  temperament  and  her  quick  grasp  of  its 
more  subtle  changes  when  touched,  however  lightly,  from  without, 
and  especially  when  under  the  spell  of  wild  nature.  Jerome  going 
to  brave  the  tyrannical  doctor  enters  his  avenue  of  pine  trees  with 
nervous  trembling. 

"  However,  halfway  up  the  avenue  he  came  into  one  of 
those  warmer  currents  which  sometimes  linger  so  mysteriously 
among  trees,  seeming  like  a  pool  of  air,  submerging  one  as  visibly 
as  water.  This  warm-air  bath  was  moreover  sweetened  with  the 
utmost  breath  of  the  pinewoods.  Jerome,  plunging  into  it,  felt 
all  at  once  a  certain  sense  of  courage  and  relief  as  if  he  had  a 
bidding  and  a  welcome  from  old  friends.  There  are  times  when 
a  quick  conviction,  from  something  like  a  special  favour  or  caress 
of  the  great  motherhood  of  nature,  which  makes  us  all  as  child 
to  child,  comes  over  one.  '  His  pine  trees  ain't  any  different, 
from  other  folk's  pine  trees,'  flashed  through  Jerome's  mind." 
We  might  quote  many  other  passages  of  real  beauty  shoiving 
the  same  keen  observation  and  delicate  handling  of  mental  moods 
under  the  softer  influences  of  nature.  It  is  this  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  spiritual  aspect  of  things,  never  approaching  any 
crude  eft"ect  or  jarring  note,  which  gives  to  almost  every  page  of 
this  book  a  peculiar  charm. 


In  Kedar's  Tents.  By  H.  Seton  Merriman.  Svo.,. 
310  pp.    London,  1897.  Smith,  Elder.    6/- 

Mr.  Merriman  shows  a  tendency,  becoming  common  among 
a  certain  class  of  novelists,  to  import  into  fiction  the  artifices  of 
the  stage.  He  relies  much  on  "  situation,"  and  conceives  his 
plot  in  a  series  of  vivid  scenes  on  which  the  curtain  falls  just  at 
the  point  when  the  conflict  of  chance  or  fate  with  human  desires 
has  implicated  the  dramatis  jjersoiirr  in  an  impassr,  which,  as  the- 
reader  well  knows,  will  be  duly  solved  in  the  final  chapters. 
Picturesque  jiroperties  and  stage  setting,  a  crisp  and  pointed 
dialogue,  a  cessation  of  movement  when  some  incident  per- 
tinent to  the  plot  has  closed,  and  a  material  object  round 
which     the    interest    is    focussed — in    this    case    a    mysterious. 
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letter,  passing  from  hand  to  liand,  and  affecting  in  different 
ways  tlie  fortunes  of  all  conceined — these  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  playwright.  The  leisurely  stiuly  of  manners,  or 
the  still  more  prolix  aiialy.sis  of  temper  and  motive,  belong  to  tlie 
opposite  school  of  novelists,  a  school  which  has  recently  been  less 
high  in  popular  favour.  This  novel  reminds  u.s  of  the  methods  of 
the  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda, "  or  of  "  Under  the  Ked  Robe."  Once 
more  we  have  an  adventurous  hero,  landed  among  soenes  un- 
familiar to  him,  plunged  unexpectedly  into  a  world  of  plot  and 
counterplot  among  .strangers  in  whose  fortunes  he  is  called  to 
take  a  leading  part,  and  becoming  jjerforce  a  public  personage 
with  a  share  in  the  making  of  history.  "  In  Kedar's  Tents  "  is, 
roughly  speaking,  in  Four  Acts — 1.  Oonyngham's  rooms  in  the 
Temple  ;  2.  The  Walled  Garden  at  Honda  ;  :>.  Tlie  Casa  del 
Ayuntamiento  at  Toledo  ;  i.  The  Walled  Garden  at  Ronda 
again.  The  action,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  place  almost  entirely 
in  Spain,  and  the  author  has  clearly  studied  to  some  profit  both 
the  Spanish  ccjuntry  and  people.  One  Geoffrey  Horner,  of  whom 
wo  should  like  to  hoar  something  more,  but  who  passes  out  of 
sight  at  tho  end  of  Chapter  2,  has  unintentionally  killed  a  man 
in  a  Chartist  riot.  Conyngham,  with  an  Irishman's  quick 
generosity,  undertakes  to  divert  suspicion  from  Horner,  who 
has  a  wife  and  child,  by  a  sudden  flight  to  Spain.  Hero  he  pro- 
poses to  fight  against  the  Carlist.s,  but  his  good-natured  promise 
to  deliver  a  letter,  pur]>orting  to  bo  a  love-letter  and  in  reality  a 
revolutionary  documout  of  momentous  import,  involves  him  in  a 
web  of  dillii-ulties  and  dangers,  which  liecomes  tho  more  intricate 
when  Sir  .John  Fleydoll,  the  father  of  the  youth  murdered  by 
Horner,  makes  a  sensational  ajipoarance  upon  tho  scene.  It  is, 
we  suppose,  by  an  oversight — though  a  curious  one — that 
Pleydell,  a  solicitor  and  colliery  owner,  develops,  after  hia 
arrival  in  Spain,  tricks  of  manner,  due,  so  wo  are  given  tr>  under- 
stand, to  iiis  long  training  at  tho  Common  Law  liar. 

Without  affecting  any  eccentricity  of  typo,  Mr.  Merriman 
hero  shakes  himself  freo  from  the  rather  conventional  figures 
to  which  he  introduced  us  in  some  of  his  earlier  books. 
All  tho  cliiof  characters  are  thoroughly  well  conceived  and 
on  the  whole  consistently  depicted.  Conyngham  the  jcune 
pi-cmier,  Concha  the  Spanish  I'rie.st,  Conception  \'ara  tho 
contrabaniliata,  harralde  the  Carlist  are  all  excellent,  and 
we  doubt  whether  anything  in  recent  fiction  equals  the 
vivid  and  interesting  portr.aiture  of  General  Vinconte,  or 
the  masterly  scene  in  whicli  Estella  his  daughter,  in  obodienco 
to  her  father,  and  in  tho  niesenco  of  her  lover,  imper.sonates  the 
Queen  H(!goiit  and  faces  tho  fury  of  a  Spanish  mob.  This  inci- 
dent, like  many  others  in  the  book,  reveals  a  keen  dramatic  in- 
stinct, but  theie  is  sometimes  a  failure  to  recognize  the  essential 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  spectacular  drama  and  of  the 
written  chronicle.  The  author  lets  himself  forget  the  time- 
honoured  maxim  "  Segnius  irritant,"  i^c.  A  spectator  is  more 
wrouglit  up,  more  keenly  attentive  than  a  reader.  Much  more 
can  be  loft  to  his  imagination,  which  is  for  the  moment  actively 
stimulated,  and  he  has  no  time  to  analyze  results  or  weigh  pro- 
babilities. More  than  onoe  wo  have  the  light  switched  off  from 
a  situation  at  a  critical  moment,  leavinu  tho  actors  grouped  in  a 
highly  effective  manner,  but  arousing  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  perfectly  reasonable  curiosity  as  to  their  next  move  and  a  feel- 
ing that  truth  is  being  sacrificed  to  effect.  A  faithful  narrator 
cannot  isolate  events  like  this,  or  avail  himself  of  methods  which 
aro  justifiable  and  oven  necessary  in  another  sphere  of  art.  Tho 
close  of  the  chapters  in  which  Conyngham  reveals  his  identity  to 
Sir  John  Pleydell. and  in  which  (icneral  N'incente  dies,  illustrate 
what  wo  Tuean.  What  did  ICstella  say  to  Conyngham  over  her 
father's  death-bod  ?  Mr.  Merriman  is  also  still  a  little  too  fond 
of  tho  sententious  apothegm,  sometimes  of  a  cynical  character.  Ho 
introduces  it,  as  it  wore,  to  call  attention  to  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  displayed  in  his  narrative  : — 

"  The  little  fountain  plashed  in  the  courtyard  below  ;  a 
frog  in  tlie  basin  among  the  water  lilies  croaked  sociably,  while 
tho  priest  and  the  beautiful  woman  in  the  room  above  made 
history.  For  it  is  not  only  in  kings'  palaces  nor  yet  in  Parlia- 
ments that  the  story  of  the  world  is  shaped." 


"  Julia  stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other — a  self- 
contained  woman  made  strong  by  love.  For  there  is  nothing  in 
life  or  human  ex|jerience  that  raises  and  strengthens  man  or 
woman  so  much  as  a  great  and  abiding  love." 

Too  much  of  this  is  a  little  irritating.  But  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  mar  one's  enjoyment  of  a  skilfully  constructed 
story  told  by  a  writer  who  has  an  unfailing  eye  for  effect  and  tho 
power  of  jmtting  before  us  real  human  beings  commanding  both 
our  sympathy  and  our  admiration. 


Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Qtiaker,  sonietimc  Brevet  Lieu- 
t*"nanl-Culonil  .ui  lli<-  SlalV  ol  his  Kxcelleniv  General 
Washington.  Hy  S.  Weir  MitcheU,  M.D.,  LL.D.,"i:din).uigh 
and  Harvard.     Cr.  .Svo.,  4!S.J  pp.     Illu.strated.     London,  Wi7. 

Fisher  Un'wln. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  has  of  late  attained 
great  prominence  in  America,  and  volume  after  volume  of 
memoirs  and  letters  has  been  added  to  the  store  of  historic 
material.  In  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  which  is  an  extremely  powerful 
and  acciiratu  picture  of  the  old  colonial  days  of  America,  free 
use  has  been  made  of  these,  and  the  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction 
gives  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  reality  to  the  book. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  romance  is  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biography of  a  .some  time  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  Washing- 
ton's start".  The  fact  that  Hugh  Wynne  is  styled  ••  Free 
Quaker  ''  requires  some  explanation.  .For  several  years  before 
tho  War  of  Secession  mar.y  members  of  tho  Society  of  Friends 
thought  that  passive  resistance  to  oppression  was  a  duty.  On 
tho  other  hand,  many  more  held  that  active  resistance,  even  to 
bloodshed,  was  justifiable.  This  latter  view  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  many  able  and  con.scientious  men  from  the  Society,  many  of 
whom  naturally  drifted  into  the  rebel  army,  and  at  tho  close 
of  the  war  th  se  disowned  Friends  formed  themaelves  into  the 
distinct  sect  of  Froe  Quakers. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  Hugh  Wynne  was  of  Welsh  and  French 
blood  caused  him  to  be  apparently  more  Free  than  Quaker.  Bo 
that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  born  soldier  is  made  very 
apparent  ;  and  of  the  final  struggle  which  raged  round  Phila- 
delphia tho  details  are  so  vividly  given  that  a  careful  reader 
w<>uld  appreciate  two  or  throe  good  maps.  One  map  only  is 
inserted,  and  a  small /ac«i'm''e  of  a  sketch  made  at  the  time  with 
a  pen,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  lines  of  the  city  at 
the  |iiesent  day.  Washington  was  encamped  at  Valley  Forge, 
some  18  miles  away  from  Penn's  city,  and  in  that  area  tho  final 
issue  of  the  great  war  between  England  and  her  colony  was 
fought  out,  though  the  actual  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  made 
further  south. 

JIany  of  the  greatest  fijjures  of  American  history  come  and  go 
through  these  pages — notably  Washington,  who  is  carefully  and 
someMrhat  critically  drawn  ;  and  wo  seem  to  see,  clearly 
silhouetted  against  the  picturesque  background  chosen  by  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell,  the  impetuous  young  Lafayette,  Andre,  Sir  William 
Howe,  the  darling  of  the  "  loyal  colonial  dames."  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  writer  does  full  justice  to  the  stmng  Tory  or  loyal 
element  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  eighteenth-century 
Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  Hugh  Wynne  looks  on  at  the  famous 
Miscliianga  ball,  given  by  the  "  loyal  dames  "  in  honour  of  Sir 
William  Howe,  in  tho  old  country  seat  of  that  grave  Friend, 
Joseph  Wharton,  the  "  Quaker  Duke."  There,  j>eeping  through 
a  window,  Wynne  saw  tho  brilliant  scone,  tho  pirouett*.'S, 
curtsies,  and  bows  of  the  Bristol  officers  and  the  Philadelphia 
belles  being  reflected  in  the  great  mirrors  which  concealetl  the 
walls  of  the  dead  Quaker's  splendid  rooms. 

To  the  two  women  who  play  so  great  a  jmrt  in  "  Hugh 
Wynne  "  tho  book  owes,  perhaps,  its  greatest  charm.  The 
winsome  French  mother  is  strangely  framed  in  the  grim  world 
where  she  found  herself.  We  seem  to  see  her  as  she  leans  on  the 
half-door  of  the  solemn  house  at  the  end  of  Walnut-street  wait- 
ing for  her  little  boy  to  come  from  his  first  day  at  school. 

"  This  sweet  and  most  tender-hearted  lady  wore,  as  you 
may  like  to  know,  a  gray  gown  and  a  blue  chintz  apron  fastenetl 
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over  the  sliouklers  with  white  bands.  On  her  head  was  a  very 
broad-brimmed  white  beaver  hat,  low  in  the  crown,  and  tied  by 
silk  cords  under  her  chin.  She  had  ii  great  quantity  of  brown 
hair,  among  which  was  one  wide  strand  of  gray.  This  she  had 
from  her  youth,  I  have  been  told.  This  rebellious  hair  curled, 
aid  she  had  serious  blue  eyes,  very  large  and  wide  open,  so  that 
the  clear  white  was  seen  all  around  the  blue,  and  wore  a  constant 
look  as  of  gentle  surprise.  In  middle  life  she  was  still  pliant  and 
well  rounded,  with  a  certain  compliment  of  fresh  prettiness  in 
whatever  she  addressed  to  find  a  guest.  Some  said  it  was  a 
French  way,  and  indeed  she  made  more  use  of  her  hands  in 
speech  than  was  common  among  people  of  British  race.  Her 
goodness  seems  to  me  to  have  been  instinctive,  and  to  have 
needed  neither  thought  nor  effort.  Her  faults,  as  I  think  of 
them,  were  mostly  such  as  arise  from  excess  of  loving  or  of  noble 
mood. ' ' 

Small  wonder  that  she  feared  no  one,  neither  her  grave 
husband  nor  the  grimmest  of  inquisitive  committees  of  Friends. 
Wynne's  own  lady-love,  who,  though  she  had  not  one  perfect 
feature,  had,  notwithstanding,  a  countenance  "  so  variously 
eloquent  that  no  man  saw  it  unmoved,"  is,  if  less  original,  a 
charming  portrait  of  a  lady. 

The  story  of  the  hero's  varying  fortunes,  till,  the  war  being 
ended  after  several  years  of  fighting,  Hugh  and  Darthe  became 
man  and  wife,  and  lived  soberly  and  worthily  in  the  great  stone 
house  at  Merion,  is  so  told  that  the  interest  at  no  time  flags. 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  deserves  our  thanks  for  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  Apart  from  its  excellence  as  an  historical  novel,  the  book 
reveals  certain  abiding  elements  in  American  life  of  which  the 
modern  generation  are  scarcely  conscious. 


Marietta's  Marriage.  By 'W.  E.  Norris.  Svo.,  vi.+350pp. 
London,  IS'Jl.  Heinemann.    6/- 

Tha  excellence  of  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  early  stories,  the  fair 
view  they  presented  of  human  nature,  adorned  with  much  skill 
of  characterization  and  a  somewhat  cynical  wit,  encouraged 
many  critics  to  welcome  him  ag  a  coming  Thackeray.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  has  not  shown  himself  able  to  maintain  the  position 
which  he  challenged,  and  the  reader  of  his  later  works  can  only 
admit  the  description  in  the  sense  in  ivhieh  Dumas  fds  called 
Scribe  le  Shakesjieare  des  07nbixs  chinoises.  Mr.  Norris,  if  he  is  to  be 
oompared,  as  the  fashion  is,  to  Thackeray,  can  only  be  called  a 
Thackeray  of  marionettes.  His  puppets  dance  gaily  enough,  the 
dresses  are  lively  and  appropriate,  and  the  showman's  running 
commentary  on  their  actions  is  clever  enough  ;  but  the  breath 
of  life  and  the  touch  of  spontaneity  are  wanting.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Norris  always  writes  like  an 
educated  gentleman,  and  his  clever  and  well-bred  work  is 
much  above  the  average  level  of  the  modern  novel.  It  is  only 
•when  one  compares  him  with  the  classics  and  immortals  that  his 
inferiority  is  felt,  and  that  he  should  always  tempt  the  reader  to 
that  comparison  is  a  testimony  to  his  real  abilit3r.  The  story  now 
before  us  is  a  good  example  of  his  later  manner.  It  deals  with  the 
married  life  of  a  beautiful  girl,  half  English,  half  Italian,  who 
weds  the  heir  to  an  English  peerage.  "  She  is  ambitious  in  an 
aimless  sort  of  way,"  her  lover's  father  warned  him,  "  she  is 
greedy  of  admiration,  and  she  has  not  been  broken  to  harness, 
like  tiie  average  j'oung  Englishwoman  of  your  own  class. ' '  Further, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  "  her  nature  was  so  queer  and  so  ill- 
regulated  that  she  was  quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong."  Withal,  she  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad 
woman,  but  belonged  to  the  type  which  is  apt  to  find  a  husband 
«x  officio  vmsympathetic  and  to  pose  as  the  fcmmc  inconvprisc 
for  the  benefit  of  other  men.  Mr.  Norris  handles  Marietta 
with  his  usual  skill,  and  has  made  a  very  entertaining  book  of 
her  story.  The  other  characters  are  admirably  sketched,  notably 
the  easy-going  Lord  Middlewood,  St.  Quintin,  the  man  who, 
"  if  you  should  ever  have  occasion  to  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  you,  would  subject  himself  to  deep  mental  sufl'ering  by  telling 
you  the  unscrupulous  truth,"  and  the  hoydenish  Betty.  Roland 
Strahan  and  Lionel  are  perhaps  haidly  so  convincing.  A  curious 
misi:irint  has  crept  into  page  28,  where  ' '  elbow  ' '  has  been  con- 
verted into  "  below,"  with  a  somewhat  ludicrous  effect. 


A  Week  of  Passion  ;  or,  the  Dilemma  of  Mr.  George 
Barton  the  Younger.  By  Ed'ward  Jenkins.  Svo.,  :^9  pp. 
London,  1897.  "  Bliss,  Sands.  6/- 

It  will  be  a  comfort  to  most  people  to  know  that  "  A  Week 
of  Passion  "  belies  its  name.  To  give  so  good  a  story  such  a 
title  is  unwise,  for  it  suggests  a  class  of  novel  to  which  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins  has  never  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  a 
contributor.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  capital  detective  romance. 
There  is  a  dark  mystery  in  it,  and  if  the  reader  skips  the 
chapters  explaining  what  the  mystery  is  all  about,  he  will  find 
the  unravelling  of  it  very  entertaining.  No  one  save  a  highly- 
placed  wrangler  or  a  chief  cashier  could  be  expected  to  grapple 
with  the  pages  of  figures  and  financial  details  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Lord  Selby  are  set  forth  ;  but  as  a  comprehension  of 
these  is  quite  a  work  of  supererogation,  no  one  need  complain 
of  the  author's  having  exercised  in  this  harmless  way  his  mathe- 
matical ingenuity.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  the  more  correct  to 
say  that  there  are  several  mysteries,  the  most  sensational  of 
which  is  the  blowing-up  of  a  highly  respectable  person  in  broad 
daylight  at  Regent-circus.  When  we  add  that  the  detectives 
who  figure  in  the  story  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their  zeal, 
professional  keenness  of  scent,  and  cunning,  and  are  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  dilettante  semi-amateur  kind  of 
person  who  has  been  so  much  with  us,  the  seeker  after  excite- 
ment need  hear  no  more.  Once  started  upon  it,  he  will  need  no 
spur.  The  fine  melodramatic  plot  will  keep  his  attention  firmly 
fixed,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  close  and  shed  a  quiet  tear 
of  satisfaction  over  the  union  of  the  middle-class  hero  with  the 
noble  heroine,  he  will  find  time  to  reflect  upon  the  neat 
character-drawing,  and  the  fact  that  the  story  is  well  written  in 
addition  to  beinc  well  told. 


Stapleton's  Luck.    By  Margery  HoUis.    Two  volumes. 
Svo.,  579  pp.    London,  1897.  Bentley.  12/- 

Miss  Hollis  gives  us  a  bad  five  minutes  towards  the  end  of 
her  second  volume,  when,  for  the  space  of  a  chapter  or  two,  it 
looks  as  if  "  Stapleton's  Luck  "  was  going  to  turn  out  ill  all 
through.  Possibly  she  may  have  hesitated  herself.  Do  not  the 
fortunes  of  our  dream-children  sometimes  hang  trembling  in  the 
balance,  just  as  do  thoseof  more  substantial  beings';"  Can  we  not 
picture  an  author  saddled  with  a  responsibility  akin  to  that  of 
the  Home  Secretary  when  the  question  of  a  reprieve  or  commu- 
tation has  to  be  faced?  Shall  the  hero  recover  consciousness 
after  the  injuries  that  the  villain  has  inflicted,  or  sliali  he  pass 
awa}'  and  give  the  author  a  chance  of  a  harrowing  death-bed 
scene?  Shall  the  heroine  abandon  hops  of  her  darling's  i-eap- 
pearance,  and  in  desperation  marry  the  other  man  ?  What 
wonder  if  novelists  look  prematurely  aged  when  they  have  to 
decide  such  matters  of  life  and  death  every  day  of  their  lives ! 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  death-bed  is  spaied  us,  and  the 
storj'  ends  cheerfully  amid  the  ring  of  bells,  with  all  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  prosperous  future.  That  this  should  strike  a 
reader  as  fortunate  is  good  enough  evidence  that  his  sympathies 
have  been  aroused.  Bliss  Hollis  has  a  happy  knack  of  telling  a 
story,  and  Ralph  Stapleton's  fortunes  can  be  followed  with 
pleasure.  The  pictures  of  provincial  life  among  the  petite 
bourgeoisie  are  clever  and  amusing,  and  both  incidents  and 
characters  are  natural  and  interesting. 


The  Son  of  the  Czar.  By  J.  M.  Graham.  Cr.  Svo., 
498  pp.     London  and  New  York,  1S98.       Harper  &  Bros.    6/- 

Alexis,  the  son  of  Peter  the  Great, is  the  personage  who  bears 
the  title  role  of  this  book.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  as  a 
serious  essay  in  historical  romance  of  the  kind  aft'ected  by  Lord 
Lytton,  in  which  the  plot  is  drawn  from  the  actual  events 
enacted  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  the  characters  are  the  lead- 
ing actors  themselves.  As  a  means  of  impressing  facts  upon  the 
mind  such  novels  have  unquestionably  a  certain  value,  even  if 
their  accuracy  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the  scientific  h.storian. 
But  Mr. Graham  is  not  a  Lytton  or  a  Scott ;  and  his  story,  a  gloomy 
one  at  the  best,  has  little  of  the  picturesque  or  the  humorous 
to  give  it  relief.  The  knowledge  which  might  be  gained  from 
this  book  of  the  latter  years  of  Peter's  reign  would  be  better 
than  no  knowledge  at  all  ;  but  some  passages,  as  the  description 
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of  Eudoxia,  the  Tsar's  first  wife,  in  retirement,  and  of  the 
jiul)lic  aclinowledgmeiit  of  Catlierino  as  her  successor  duriiif;  the 
campaign  on  the  Truth,  are,  to  say  tlio  least,  (juoslioiiaDle 
iiistory,  while  the  digniliod  and  courtly  monarch  here  depicted 
bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  real  Peter  as  Hyperion  to  a  satyr. 


The  Dorrington  Deed   Box.    By   Arthiir  Morrison. 

Illii.sliatc-(1.     Hvo.,  iv.+:jlJ8pp.     J^ondon,  1S!)7. 

Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.    5  - 
Tlie  Crime  and  the  Criminal.    I5y  Richard  Marsh. 

UhLstralcd  by  Harold  PilTard.     Hvu..  vi.f:{|(ipp.      London,  IhVl. 

Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.    3,6 

What  Mr.  Stevenson  called  "  the  detective  that  there  is  in 
.ill  of  us  "  i)erhap8  accounts  for  the  perennial  vogue  of  the  tales 
of  crime  which  the  cleverness  of  one  or  two  writers  has  lately 
aj;ain  permitted  to  find  a  precarious  f<ioting  on  the  slopes  of 
literature.  In  the  form  of  what  they  call  in  America  "  the 
dime  novel,"  indeed,  the  detective  story  is  always  with  us.  The 
secret  of  its  popularity  is  adumbrated  in  the  well-known 
anecdote  which  represents  the  typical  street  urchin  as  anxious 
to  invest  in  a  paper  with  "  a  nillustration  and  a  norrible 
murder  "  in  it.  Jlut  it  is  only  at  occasional  intervals  that  the 
detective  story  ascends  from  the  bookstall  of  the  cutter  to  the 
circulating  lilwary,  antl  even  the  shelves  of  the  book-lover.  Poe 
in  America,  Gaboriau  and  Bois^^oboy  in  Prance,  Charles  Peade 
and  Wilkie  Collins  in  Jingland  have  all  shown  what  can  ho  done 
with  these  records  of  "  complicated  but  intensely  interesting 
crime."  The  inventor  of  .Sherlock  Holmes  may  certainly  claim 
to  find  a  place  beside  them,  although  the  ingenuity  ot  his  con- 
ception has  been  somewhat  ob.-,cured  by  a  crowd  of  more  or  less 
successful  imitators.  Mr.  Morri.son,  however,  has  hit  upon  a 
comparatively  new  device  in  the  volume  n.>w  before  us.  Hitherto 
the  detective  of  fiction,  Dupin,  Leco((,  or  Holmes,  has  had  for 
his  aim  "  to  defend  society,  to  deracinate  occult  and  j.owerfnl 
evil,"  as  Paul  .Somerset  descrilies  it.  Put  Mr.  Morrison's  hero 
is  a  privati^  in(jviiry  agent,  somewhat  akin  to  Wilkie  CoUins's 
Pashford,  wlio  uses  his  detective  ability,  with  entire  freedom 
from  scruples,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  pocket.  His  constant 
object  was  "  to  get  hold  of  as  much  of  other  people's  private 
business  as  pos.sible,  and  to  know  exactly  in  what  cupboard  to 
find  every  man's  skeleton."  He  is  certainly  an  amnsing 
scoundrel,  and  his  adventures  may  easily  beguile  an  hour  or  two. 
Mr.  Marsh  has  also  invented  a  novel  form  of  hero  for  his  book, 
which  contains  a  Murder  Club  based  on  the  Suicide  Club  of  the 
"  New  Arabian  Nights."  The  story  is  mere  extravaganza,  but  it  is 
ingeniously  constructed  and  cleverly  written.  The  hero  is  even 
sympathetic,  in  spite  of  his  singular  lack  of  any  moral  sense. 
Mr.  Marsh  keeps  up  the  thrill  thr<mghout  his  book,  which  is 
likely  to  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  who  begin  it. 


There  need  bo  no  fear  that  any  story  by  Mr.  Guy 
Boothby  will  bo  lacking  in  incident.  '•  S!IEII..\  MrLKon  " 
(Skefiington)  is  not  so  full  of  lurid  sensation  as  the  Dr.  Nikola 
books,  but  it  is  a  capital  tale,  packed  with  exciting  scenes 
and  situations  strung  together  by  a  practised  liand  and  schlom 
failing  of  their  elf'oct.  Mr.  Poothby  gives  us  a  picture  of  Queens- 
land in  tlio  early  days  of  the  colony,  and  what  with  horse-stealing 
and  homicide,  bush-fires  and  floods,  steeplechasing  and  fisticutfs, 
with  a  little  love-making  thrown  in  by  way  ot  yeast,  the  lover  of 
adventure  gets  full  value  for  his  mone}'. — Every  aspect  of  modern 
life  is  rellocted  sooner  or  later  in  fiction,  and  the  revival  of 
interwst  in  the  getting  of  gold  has  naturally  created  a  certain 
demand  for  tales  of  the  diggings  and  tho  I'ields.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Macllwaine  in  "  Tni-;  Twilight  IIkkk  \ni>  other  Stouiks  " 
(Pisher  Unwin)  supplies  it  as  well  as  most  writers  in  this  kind. 
He  tells  in  a  racy  stylo  of  incidents  in  the  ru.sh  for  fortune, 
and  in  the  life  of  camps  and  half-baked  communities,  and  most 
people,  being  unable  to  iudge  of  its  accuracy,  will  bo  content  to 
accept  his  picture  as  sulliciently  true  to  nature.  The  prospect  is 
not  so  alluring  as  to  increa.'o  greatly  the  number  of  passengers 
for  Klondike,  but  tho  stories  are  read.ible  and  come  at  an 
opportune  mon\ent.  — Lady  Helen  Craven's  '•  Notks  ok  a  Misio- 
LovER  "  (Itentley)  are  notes  in  the  form  of  short  tales,  mostly 
about  the  opera  and  operatic  singers.  In  their  way  they  are 
well  done.anil  I.ady  Helen  Craven  is,  like  the  supposed  narrator, 
an  enthusiast  who  knows  lior  milieti  For  the  unmusical  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  mujh  music,  but  as  a  set-olV  to  this  (which 
to  many  people  will  of  course  bo  tho  main  charm  of  the  book) 
there  is  a  good  allowance  of  story,  and  here  and  there  a  welcome 
touch  of  humour— a  (|Uality  that  enthusiasts  too  often  manage 
entirely  to  dis]icuso  w  ith. 


MILITARY. 


Under  the  Red  Crescent.  By  Charles  S.  Ryan,  M.B., 
CM.  Kdin.,  in  association  with  John  Sandes,  B..\.  Oxon. 
,Si  x.-jiin.,  i:i'j  jip.     J>ondon,  bsiJT.  Murray.     9- 

The  Battlefields  of  Thessaly.  By  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  M.P.    Si y.ohin., -Mi  i>i>.    Loudon,  1897. 

Murray.    9  - 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  War.  By  Brigr.-General 
R.  C.  Hart,  \'.C.,  C'.B.     7Ax5iu.,  :in  pp.     London,  l.^'.(7. 

Clowes. 

No  phase  of  the  Russo-Turkisli  War  aroused  so  general  an 
interest  as  the  heroic  defence  of  Pleyna.  Its  military  lessons 
have  boon  widely  discus.sed  and  freijuently  misunderstood  ;  it 
has  supplied  subject  matter  for  many  pens  and  its  memories 
dwell  in  the  Turkish  army.  Until  recent  years,  however,  inforn.a- 
tion  from  the  inside  has  been  excessively  meagre.  Usn.an  Pasha 
had  a  rooted  dislike  to  war  correspondents,  and  the  events  of 
the  long  siege  have  been  mainly  clironicled  from  the  Russian 
side.  In  "  'the  Defence  <>l  Plevna,"  published  in  1895,  Mr. 
W.  V.  Herbert, a  young  English  Volunteer  serving  as  a  subaltern 
in  a  Turkish  battalion,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  life  in  the 
trenches  and  ailded  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  C.  .S.  Ryan  has  now  described  his  experiences  as  a 
surgeon  up  to  the  time  when  General  Gourko,  with  the  Kutsian 
Guard  Corps,  acting  on  the  representations  of  Todlebcn,  cut  tho 
Urkanie  road  and  sealed  the  fate  of  Plevna.  "  Lnder  tho  lied 
Crescent  "  is  well  written  and  uniformly  interesting.  Although 
mainly  occuijied  in  the  arduous  duties  <if  his  profession,  the 
young  Australian  surgeon  had  a  free  hand  and  was  enabled  to 
see  much  of  tho  severe  and  fruitless  fighting  which  the  blunders 
of  tho  general  staff  entailed  upon  the  Pi.ussian  aru^y.  The 
horrors  of  the  hospitals  at  Plevna,  where  the  scanty  medical 
resources  wi're  soon  totally  inadequi.te  to  relieve  the  sutieiings 
of  the  Turkish  Wounded,  the  ]iatience  of  the  stricken  s<  Idierd, 
and  the  cheerful  endurance  of  all  ranks  are  well  depicteil.  Mr. 
Ryan  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Osman  Paslia,  to  who-'o 
Btul)boin  character  and  strict  discipline  tho  meniorable  defence 
was  mainly  due,  while  Torthk  undoubtedly  supplied  tho 
organizing  power  and  directed  the  extemporized  f.  itifications, 
which,  like  those  of  Sebastopol.  were  ilevel<'i>ed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  besiegers.  The  gloom  of  the  picture  has  its  alleviations,  and 
some  of  the  .luthor's  exj  eriences  recall  ihe  stories  of  Charles  Lever. 
After  leaving  Plevna,  Mr.  Ryan  proceeded  to  Lrzeium  and  re- 
mained till  the  place  fell  to  General  Loris  Melikoti's  army.  Hero 
the  terrible  scenes  of  Plevna  were  repeated  in  an  aggravated 
form.  Typhoid  raged  in  the  crowded  hospitals,  and  the  hapless 
troops  died  by  hundreds.  Some  curious  fiLiires  fiit  through  these 
pages.  Prince  Czetwertinski.  a  young  i'ole,  appear.s  as  llie  com- 
mander of  Usman's  body-guard,  and  was  subsequently  told  by 
iSkobelelf  that  ho  would  have  been  shot  if  taught  in  Plevna. 
Olivier  Pain,  escaped  from  New  Caledfaiia,  arrived  as  corre- 
sponilent  of  a  Geneva  newspaper,  and  was  destined  to  tlie  in  tho 
Sudan  after  nearly  giving  rise  to  a  serii.us  diplomatic  diliiculty 
between  Great  Pritain  and  France.  Ldmund  U'Donovan  narrt.wly 
escaped  being  killed  at  Erzeruin  by  some  Circassian  olliccrs 
whom  ho  bail  hospitably  entertained  on  roast  pig— a  ]>ractical 
joke  which  he  could  not  help  revealing  to  his  guests.  Ho  also 
was  to  find  a  grave  in  the  Sudan.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
book  is  thoroughly  readable  as  a  picture  of  varied  life  and 
character  under  the  strange  and  sombre  conditions  of  war. 

In  "The  Battleliehls  of  Thessaly  "  i^ir  Ellis  Ashmeud-Bartlett 
ranges  at  large  over  the  Eastern  question,  thus  traversing  a 
political  battlolield  through  which,  in  these  pages,  we 
will  not  follow  him.  Uf  the  fighting  the  author  has  littlo 
to  tell,  and  his  comments  and  criticisnis  are  natuially  of 
tho  most  obvious  character.  Some  measure  of  inilitiirj-  know- 
ledge is  recjuired  to  enable  an  eye-witness  to  follow  the  opera- 
tions of  wars  with  intelligence.  It  will,  however,  be  a  revela- 
tion to  most  people  to  discover  in  Sir  Ellis  Ashniend-HartletC 
the  ticuf  ex  ma<-hniii  of  tho  campaign.  At  critical  moments  his 
advice  seems  to  have  been  always  at  the  disposal  rf  the  Coni- 
inandor-inChief.  "  The  general  conviction  of  unreasonable 
delay  "  on  the  frontier  "  letl  nie  to  i>ay  a  visit  to  the  ilushir 
after  dinner  ...  in  the  presence  ot  several  of  his  Staff,  who 
were  overjoyed  at  my  representations  to  their  chief.''  "  The 
Marshal  had  intended  to  return  to  the  Col,  but  we  begged  him 
to  press  on  to  Tournavos  at  once."  After  the  occupation  of 
Larissa,  "  I  ventured  to  urge  Edhem  Pasha  to  press  forward 
with  his  left  wing  upon  Valcstinos  and  Volo.     The   Miuhir   did 
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not  disagree  with  the  idea  "  ;  but  he  had  a,  scheme  of  his  own, 
and  "  needless  tn  say,  this  scheme  was  entirely  futile."  When 
at  length  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Ottoman  army,  with  a 
repeating  ritie  and  a  variety  of  trophies  taken  from  the  enemy, 
fe  1  into  the  hands  of  "the  Greek  navy,  the  treatment  he 
experienced  can  only  be  described  as  admirably  generous. 
The  capture  was,  however,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Greek  cause,  since  Sir  Ellis  was  enabled  to  express  his 
"  sentiments  "  at  much  length  to  the  King,  and  his  "  plan 
in  almost  all  its  details  met  with  his  Majesty's  approval, 
and  in  some  points  his  cordial  approval."  At  Constantinople 
the  author  was  received  with  a  distinction  which,  as  he  points 
out,  is  not  always  accorded  to  Ambassadors  :  but  although  the 
Sultan  "  seemed  gratified  "  as  was  certainly  natural,  the 
"  plan  "  was  less  favourably  received  than  at  Athens.  While 
"  The  Battlefields  of  Thessaly  "  cannot  be  said  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  our  political  or  military  knowledge,  transparent  simplicity 
and  unconscious  humour  combine  to  render  it  distinctly 
attractive.  Unfortunately  nothing  is  quite  so  simple  as  the 
Eastern  question  and  the  conduct  of  military  operations  appear 
to  Sir  Elhs  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

The  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Brigadier-General  Hart's 
excellent  "  Reflections  on  the  Art  of  War  "is  a  welcome 
addition  to  military  literature.  In  breadth  of  handling, 
sound  common-sense,  and  wide  research,  the  book  supplies 
a  needed  antidote  to  some  modern  tendencies.  There  is  a 
school  which  appears  to  regard  the  lessons  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  as  all-sufficing,  and  seeks  to  base  military  teaching 
upon  the  academic  analysis  of  selected  episodes.  Colonel  Hart, 
on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  fully  that  the  first  object  should 
be  to  inculcate  principles,  that  circumstances  never  exactly 
repeat  themselves, and  that  theancientmastersof  theartof  warhave 
not  been  dethroned  by  the  adoption  of  magazine  rifles.  If  Napoleon 
could  learn  from  Ctesar,  Scipio,  and  Hannibal,  so  can  we,  and  it 
might  be  fairly  argued  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
British  Army  is  accustomed  to  make  war  approximate  more 
closely  to  tliose  of  the  old  world  than  to  the  exigencies  upon 
which  German  science  has  been  brought  to  bear.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  philosophy  of  war  which  the  author  endeavours  to  construct  by 
grouping  copious  references  to  the  experience  of  all  ages.  It 
results  that  a  sense  of  scale  is  introduced  in  military  operations, 
that  history  replaces  tactical  exegesis,  and  that  moral  qualities 
assume  the  enormous  importance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Colonel  Hart  even  includes  an  interesting  chapter  on  "  The 
Fortune  of  War,"  in  which  he  shows  that  accident  may  ruin  the 
best-laid  plans  of  the  general  and  determine  the  issue  of  a  cam- 
paign. Here  and  there  a  quotation  might  perhaps  have  been 
qualified  with  advantage.  "  The  general,"  wrote  Lord  Wolseley, 
'■  who  cannot,  in  his  mind's  eye,  see  before  him  the  whole  scene 
that  some  projected  operations  will  present,  who  cannot,  as  it 
were,  picture  to  himself,  in  a  series  of  mental  dissolving  views, 
all  the  various  and  progressive  phases  of,  say,  an  attack  on  an 
enemy's  position,  lacks  a  natural  quality  which  no  amount  of 
study  can  supply."  It  is  evident  that  no  general,  however 
brilliant,  can  possess  this  "  natural  quality  "  except  in  the  most 
limited  degree.  Who  could  possibly  have  pictured  in  a  series  of 
dissolving  views  the  "  phases  "  of  the  attack  of  the  positions  at 
Waterloo,  Worth,  or  (iravelotte  ?  What  study  will  enable  the 
imagination  to  foresee  the  tumultuous  movements  of  masses  of 
men  spread  over  miles  of  country — movements  liable  to  be 
modified  or  arrested  at  any  moment  by  the  enemy's  action  or  by 
that  of  subordinate  commanders  ?  Only  in  a  formal  advance, 
undertaken  on  a  small  front  in  open  ground  against  an  enemy 
who  may  be  coimted  upon  to  remain  passive,  can  successive 
phases  be  conjured  up  to  form  a  mental  picture.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  war  and  a  summary  of  principles  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  etl'ective  conduct  of  military  operations 
nothing  could  be  better  than  these  "  Reflections." 
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(1)  Ruling  Cases  ;  arranged,  annotated,  and  edited  by 
Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Advocate  of 
the  Scotch  Bar,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  Bar  ;  with 
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Mr.  Campbell 's  Ruling  Cases  (1)  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
and  ought  to  be,  when  it  is  complete,  one  of  the  mo.st  generally 
useful  legal  works  which  the  present  century  has  produced  The 
leading  case  method  of  exhibiting  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  law  has  always  been  a  popular  one  with  the  legal  profession 
and  with  legal  authors  both  in  this  country  and  in  America.  But 
with  the  e.Kceptions  of  Comyns'  Digest,  the  last  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1822,  and,  to  some  slight  extent, 
Saunders'  Keports,  of  which  the  latest  edition  appeared  in 
1845,  no  one  has  attempted  to  cover  the  vast  field  of 
English  law  quite  on  the  lines  on  which  Mr.  Campbell  is 
working.  Most  of  his  forerunners  have  confined  their  attention 
to  special  departments  of  law.  This  is  the  characteristic,  for 
example,  of  such  well-known  standard  treatises  as  Smith,  White 
and  Tudor,  and  Finch.  Again,  the  general  practice  has  been  to 
take  one  leading  case  after  another,  without  regard  to  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  their  subject  matter.  In  respect  of 
each  of  these  points,  Mr.  Campbell's  work  is  justified  by  an 
important  dift'erence.  He  applies  the  leading  case  method  to  the 
whole  domain,  not  only  of  Knglish,  but  also — with  the  compe- 
tent aid  of  Mr.  Irving  Browne — of  American  law  ;  and  he 
imparts  cohesion  to  the  entire  publication  by  treating  the  heads 
of  law,  coming  within  its  purview,  in  strictly  alphabetical  order. 
The  advantages  of  this  latter  part  of  the  plan  are  not  inconsider- 
able. It  is  logical  ;  it  prevents  any  subject  that  deserves  dis- 
cussion from  being  overlooked  :  and  it  makes  information  as  to 
all  the  great  heads  of  law  readily  accessible  without  troubling 
the  reader  to  ransack  his  memoi-y  for  the  names  of  the  "  ruling 
cases  "  relating  to  them— a  point  on  which  not  a  little  diver- 
gence of  opinion  might  exist — or  to  consult  an  index,  always  an 
irksome  task,  even  when  it  is  such  an  excellent  one  as  Mr. 
Manson  has  prejMred  for  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  series. 

And  if  the  conception  of  Kuling  Cases  is  good,  the  same  must 
be  said  for  most  of  the  matter  contained  in  it.  No  better  work 
of  the  kind  will  be  found  anywhere  in  English  legal  literature 
than  the  notes  on  "Administration,"  "  Agency,"  "  Carrier," 
"  Contingent  Remainders,"  dealt  with  under  "  Estate," 
(by  Mr.  A.  E.  Randall),  "  Distress,"  "  Domicil,"  "  Ease- 
ments," "  Evidence,"  "  Highway  "  (by  Mr.  Austin  P.  Jenkin), 
and  "  Husband  and  Wife."  At  first  sight,  the  bound  which 
the  work  takes  in  vol.  XII.  from  "  Executor  "  to  "Indemnity  " 
.strikes  one  as  rather  precipitate.  But  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Manson's  Index,  which  not  only  deals  with  the  ground  covered 
l^y  vols.  I.-X.,  but  indicates  tlie  headings  in  subsequent  volumes 
where  matter  not  yet  disposed  of  will  be  treated,  has  satisfied 
us  tliat,  so  far,  no  subject  of  importance  has  been  passed 
over.  Mr.  Irving  Browne's  notes  on  the  American  case 
law  are  in  general  excellent.  Those  appended  to  The  Queen 
r.  Tohon  (vol.  VIII.,  pp.  41-(i0)  are  particularly  valuable 
as  a  statement  of  the  American  law  as  to  iiiens  rea.  There 
is,  however,  discernible  here  and  there  in  Ruling  Cases,  an 
element  of  hasty  and  inaccurate  workmanship  which  ought 
to  be  eliminated.  The  most  generous  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  difficulty  of  editing  such  a  work  as  this,  and  no 
critic  would  lay  stress  on  incidental  shortcomings,  errors,  or 
omissions.  But  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  such  a  familiar  case 
as  Manzoni  v.  Douglas  figuring  as  Maiigone  v.  Douglas,  both  in 
the  text  (vol.  I.,  p.  2U5)  and  in  the  index  (p.  158),  and  the  case 
of  The  Tabernacle  Permanent  Building  Society  v.  Knight  cited 
(vol.  III.,  p.  427)  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Building  Societies  Act,  1894,  which  get 
rid  of  it,  so  far  as  incorporated  building  societies  are  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  it  is  difiicult  to  justify  the  failure  of  the 
avithor  of  the  notes  on  contractual  capacity  (see  vol.  VI.,  p.  74) 
to  allude  to  the  question  whether,  in  view  of  Lord  Esher's 
judgment  in  TIhe  Imperial  Loan  Company  v.  Stone  (|  1892] 
1  Q.B.  599,  and  duly  noted  in  vol.  VI.  at  p.  74)  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Moltoa  v.  Camroux — which  is  selected  as  the  "  ruling 
case  " — between  executory  and  executed  contracts,  when  the 
capacity  to  contract  is  in  issue  can  any  longer  be  maintained. 
Still  less  excuse  is  there  for  the  statement  (vol.  Vllt., p.  41)  that 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Judges  (in  Macnaughton's  case), 
"  establish  that  the  responsibility  of  an  insane  person  must 
depend  upon  his  power  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong." 
A  note  of  this  kind  is  worse  than  useless.  In  the  first  place, 
the  few  critical  words  in  the  test  of  responsibility  prescribed 
by  the  Judges   in  the  case  in  qutistion  are    terms    of  art.     They 
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cannot  bo  paraphrased,  and  thoy  ought  not  to  be  cited  without 
reference  to  the  controversies  as  to  their  meaninc,  autho- 
rity, and  scope,  in  whicli  the  late  Mr.  .Justice  Steplien 
took  HO  prniniuont  a  part.  In  tlie  second  place,  the  crite- 
rion whicli  makes  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane 
depend  upon  "  the  power  to  distioj^uish  right  and  wrmig," 
was  laid  down  by  Sir  .James  Mansfield  on  the  trial  of 
Bellingliaiii,  in  1812,  for  the  minder  of  Mr.  I'erceval,  and  was 
in  reality  set  aside  by  the  "  views  "  which  are  alleged  in 
the  note  to  have  established  it,  and  which  substituted  for  it  the 
Bounder  modern  test — viz.,  did  the  iirisonor  know  the  "  nature 
and  quality  "  of  the  particular  act  with  which  he  was  charged? 
We  call  attention  to  these  matters  in  no  spirit  of  captious 
criticism,  but  from  a  sincere  desire  that  the  utility  "f  a  most 
valuable  work  should  not  be  niaiTcd  by  blemishes  wliich  could  be 
avoided.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  printing  and 
binding  of  Ruliiuj  Cases  are  as  excellent  as  its  plan  and  its 
general  execution. 

Of  Kir  Frederick  Pollock's  treatise  on  Tin;  Law  ok 
Touts  (2),  which  has  run  through  four  editions  in  ten  years, 
and  is  now  entering  on  a  fifth,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  anything 
by  way  of  general  critici.sm,  save  that  it  is  not  only  incompara- 
bly the  best  work  that  has  lieen  written  on  the  subject,  but  also 
a  contribution  of  permanent  value  to  the  history,  the  ])hilosophy, 
and  the  practice  of  Knglish  law.  In  the  present  edition  all 
the  current  leading  decisions  relative  to  torts  have  been 
noticed  down  to  and  including  those  reported  in  -Vugust  :  and 
Chapter  First— dealing  with  the  nature  of  tort  in  general — has 
been  recast  in  a  simpler  form.  This  is  a  change  which  will  be 
welcomed  not  liy  those  students  alono  who  approach  the  book 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  earlier  editions  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
elaborated  his  definition — or  rather  "  normal  idea  " — of  a  tort 
by  a  )  rocess  of  negative  exhaustion.  The  method  was  strictly 
scientific,  and  its  application,  one  need  ."scarcely  say.  was  illus- 
trated and  fortified  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  wealth  of  historic 
learning  which  Sir  Frederick  I'olli  ck  has  at  his  coiiimand.  Hut 
the  train  of  reasoning  could  not  bo  perfectly  followed  without  a 
degree  of  concentration  of  thought  which  taxed  the  ordinary 
professional  reader's  energies  and  time  somewhat  severely.  In 
the  now  edition  the  leading  concoiitions  are  stato<l  more  directly 
and  simiily  ;  and  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  commencing 
his  study  of  the  chapter  with  a  general  view  of  the  field  covered 
by  tho  law  of  torts  before  him. 

In  spite  of  tlie  somewhat  unconnecteil  manner  in  which  new 
editions  of  its  several  volumes  apjiear,  and,  it  may  bo  added,  of 
a  certain  want  of  system  in  the  arrangeiiu-nt  of  the  whide  work, 
RodKUS  o>f  Er.KiTioNs  {'.'<)  is  deservedly  recognized  as  the  standard 
authority  on  all  ipiestions  of  election  law.  How  emphatic  its 
approval  bv  the  legal  profession  has  been  is  demonstrateil  by 
the  fa.'t  that  Vols.  2  and  :'.,  which  are  edited  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Day, 
and  wliioh  are  a  complete  treatise  <  n  the  law  of  elections  and  of 
election  petitions,  have  respectively  reached  a  17th  editi.'ii  : 
while  the  Kith  edition  of  the  first  V(dunie,  for  which  ]\Ir.  .Maiirii'o 
Powell  is  ri!S))onsible,  and  which  is  concerned  solely  witli  the 
registration  of  voters  now  lies  before  us.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  hist  edition  of  this  volume,  the  Local  Government  Act.l.S'Jl, 
has  iiassed  creating  a  new  class  of  parochial  voters,  who  now 
elect  guardians  and  the  members  of  the  parish  council,  and,  in 
the  Metropolis,  the  vestrymen  and  auditors,  and,  except  in 
boroughs,  the  members  of  the  district  council.  The  present 
volume  includes  the  law  us  to  the  registration  of  these  electors. 
Several  other  changes  of  im]>ortance  have  been  made.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  (dd  election  committees,  wliich  are  useless  as  pre- 
cedents and  have  been  largely  supersedt'd  by  judgments  of  tho 
superior  Oourta,  have  been  omitted.  On  the  other  hand  space  has 
been  found  for  Irish  aiidScotch  decisions,  to  which  the  Engl  ishC'onrts 
in  administering  the  registration  law  now  Mttach  very  considerable 
weight.  Some  now  forms  have  been  adilid— it  would  be  an  im- 
]novoment,  bj'  the  way,  to  subso()Uoiit  editions  if  tie  headings 
in  tho  appeiMlix  of  forms  were  set  out  scritilim  in  the  tnldo  of 
contouts.  And  last,  but  not  least,  tho  dates  of  all  cases  referred 
to  are  given  either  in  tho  text  or  in  the  foot-notes.  The  now 
edition  of  this  volume  is  a  piece  of  thoroughly  good  workman- 
ship.   


— -♦ — • 

THE    L.VTF   DE.\N   OP   LL.VND.VFF. 

Tho  death  of  l">ean  Vaughan  removes  not  so  much  a  great 
figure  from  the  world  of  literature  as  a  living  example  of  tho 
practical  value.  whether  to  the  individual  character  or  to 
society    at    large,  of  the  liberal  and  balanced  judgment  which  is 


the    only    true    raisrm  il'cire   of  great  scholarly  attainment.     He 
started  in  life,  it  is  true, with  a  natural  equipment  of  the  highest 
order.     He  derived  remarkable  intellectual  gifts  from  the  family 
of   his   father,    which    contained    names    of    high  distinction  in 
medical,  legal,  and  diplomatic  life.   But  no  one  who  would  plead 
the  cause  of  a  classical  education  could  |ioint  to  a  more  signal  in- 
stance of  a  m  ind  strengthened ,  refi  ned .  ami  tempered  by  the  classics. 
He  went  to  Rugby  when  Arnold, appointetl  to  theheadmastership 
but  two  years  before,  was  undertaking  to  show  for  the  lirst  time 
what   an    English    public    school  should  be.     His  extraordinary 
list  of  successes  at  Cambridge,    his    University   prizes  fiT  tjrtelc 
iambics,    Latin   essay,    Greek  otle,    Greek  and  Latin    epigrams, 
and    his    first    ))laco    in   the  Classical  Tripos   (shared  with  Lord 
Lyttelton)    present    him    to    us    as    a   classical    scholar    in    the 
strictest   sense,    the  ripest    product  of  a  culture  founded  on  the 
!   study  of    language.     It  is    not  unreasonable  to   regret  that    he 
made    no   permanent   contribution    to  classical  leainiiur.     Tlieo- 
;    logians,  too,  may  often  have  wished  that  so  accomplished  ascholar 
'   should   have    taken    a    more    prominent     part    in    religious  con- 
troversy, critical  or   philosoiphical.     His   scholarship   and    learn- 
ing produce<l  little  result  of  this  [iractical  kind,  butit  did  «hat  was 
'    afier    all    far    more    important.     It    coloured  his  eiitiie  life  and 
character.     Ho  was  an  ideal  product  of  the  system    eii. bodied   in 
Arnold's  well-known  saying  on  the  headmaster's  dais  at  Rugby — 
"  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  sctiool  of  300  boys,  or 
'    of   200    boys,    or    even  of    luO  boys.     But  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should    bo    a   school  of   Christian  gentlemen."     The  same  spirit 
I    animated  Vaughan  himself  when  he   undertook  tho  headmaster- 
ship    of    Harrow.     The    boys    at    Harrow   were  treated  with  tho 
same    confidence    as    the    boys   at    Rugby.     If  their  new    liead- 
master     had    a    defect     it  was    his    excessive  courte.'.y.      Under 
his    rule    school    life    revived    at  Harrow    and    many    men   dis- 
tinguished   in     letters     or    in     public     life     were     his     imii.e- 
diate  pupils.     Rut  it  was  not  in  education  any  dkuo  than   m 
historj'  or  religious  speculation  that  his  great  intellectual  power* 
found  their  scope.  Inonoortwo  of  his  books,  and  still  more  in  his 
work  on  the  Revision  Committee,  we  can  recognize  the  polished 
critical  scholar.     But  a  glance  down  the   list  of  numerous  works 
— marked   always   by   a  stylo  pure  and   elonuent,   if  sou  etin<cs 
severe— which  he  published  during  tho  last  half  century,  is  em  ugh 
to  show  that  he  looked  U|  on  pastoral  theology  as  the  work  ■  f  hi» 
life.     Perhaps    it    was    due    to    his    keen    insight  and   cuttiire<l 
evenness  of  temper  that  his  position  in  the  Church  grew  to  be  one 
absolutely  unique.   He  has  been  claimed  as  a  I'road  t  hurchman. 
and  in  one  sense  there  is  truth   in  the  claim.     He  was   spiritual 
rather  than  dogmatic.     He  never  lost  sight  of  the  common  ground 
at   tho    base    of    sectional     formulas.     >o   Churchman     was     so 
respected  among  the  Xoiiconformists  of  Wales  as  tho  late   Dean 
of  Llandalf,  and  yet  they  had  protested  against  his  api>ointment 
on  the  ground  that  he  know  no  Welsh,  and  they  were  never  left 
in    doubt  as  to   his  keen  advocacy  of  the    Welsh  Church.      He 
protested     warmly     against     the     dismissal     of     Temple     from 
the    headmastership    of    Rugby     because     of    his    shaie    in    the 
"  Essays  and  Reviews. "    But    he    was   far    from  being    a  P.ro.a<l 
I   Chundiman  of    tho    type    of   his    lifelong  friend    Dean   Stanley. 
I    As    Bishop    Wordsworth    of    Lincoln    said    i>f    them  when    they 
I   were    bracketed    as   winners   of  a  college    distinction,  they  weio 
maiii.t  paic.1  (^iifiin  sirnilrs.  As  little  can  he  lie  reckoned  among  tho 
divines  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  great  Anplicnnmove- 
'   ment.  the  completed  record  of  which  in  '"The  Life  of  Dr.  I'usey  " 
was  i;iven  to  tile  world  on  the  day    on    which   Dean    Vanghan'a 
death  w  as-announced.    Xeithor  Latitiidmarianism  nor  Sacordota- 
!    li.sm  could  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  mind  of  one  who  re^ardid 
'   himself  not    as  a  student    or  a  teacher    but  solely   as  n  miniBter 
'   of  tho  (Jospel.     It  was  as  a  Christian    pastor  that  he  voluntarily 
labouied    for   so    many  years    in    training    young  men    for  the 
I   miiiistiy.     It    was  no    less  ns  a    Christian   pastor  that  he  under- 
[   took    tho    Mastership   of   the    Tem]i!e.     And    in    this    work  tho 
[   talents  of  a  brilliant  .scholar,  tho  practical    wi.sdom  derivol  frrnn 
an     exact     and     profound     study     of     classical    learning   and 
'   literature     were     undoubtedly     put     to     a    worthy     use.     His 
,    infiuence    on    his    generation   was   primarily    personal     and  in- 
direct.    But    in    his  writings,  which    mainly  consist  of  sermons 
and  lectures  at  Harrow,  the  Temple,  and    elsewhere,  ho   has  left 
a  storehouse  of  Christian  teaching,  sane  and  sincere,  rational   and 
yet  profoundly  spiritual,  which  will  not  only  be  a  memorial  of  a 
remarkable    personality,    but   a    iiermanent    addition     of    great 
value  to  theological  literature. 


PASCUAL  DE  GAVAXGOS. 
Tho  death,  on  the  4th  inst.,  of  Don    Pascual  de  Gayangos  y 
Arco    is   a  veuy  serious    loss   to   Anglo-Spanish    literature   and 
bibliography  ;  and    the   not  result  of   his  life-long  labour,    as 
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seen  in  his  published  volumes,  is  such  as  to  secure  him  a  very 
high  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  was  born  at 
Seville  on  June  21,  1809,  the  son  of  Don  Josi5  de  Gaydngos  y 
K  ibot,  a  Spanish  officer.  When  13  years  of  age  he  went  to 
France  to  complete  his  education,  first  at  Fonteivoy  and  after- 
wards at  Paris,  where  ho  attended  the  Oriental  lectures  of 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.  When  19  he  came  to  England  for  a  time, 
and  during  his  stay  here  married  Miss  Fanny  Hevell,  of  Round 
Oak,  Windsor.  After  visiting  Africa  he  was,  on  his  return  to 
Madrid,  nominated  to  a  post  in  the  Treasury,  and  in  1833 
became  interpreter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  a  post  which  he 
retained  until  1836,  wnen  political  events  and  the  Carlist 
War  compelled  him  to  return  to  England.  He  resided  here 
until  1843,  contributing  to  magazines,  reviews  (including  the 
Edinburi/li.),  and  mixing  with  the  best  circles  of  literary  society. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Holland-house,  and  formed  the 
acquaintanceship  of  Ticknor,  whose  "  History  of  Spanish  Lite- 
rature ''  he  translated  into  his  own  tongue.  For  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  he  translated  into  English  Al  Makkari's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Mahomedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,"  in  two  volumes, 
1841-43.  In  March  of  the  latter  j'ear  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages,  recently  created  at  the  University  of 
Madrid,  and  this  post  he  filled  until  1872  ;  in  1881  he  became 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  but  held  the  post  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  town  of  Huelva  having  elected  him  Senator,  which 
involved  the  resignation  of  the  Directorship.  The  great  work 
of  his  life,  which  is  also,  perhaps,  the  work  least  known  to  the 
literary  public, was  the  continuation  of  the"  Calendar  of  Letters, 
Despatches,  and  State  Papers,"  relating  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween England  a'ul  Spain,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Simancas 
and  elsewhere.  This  invaluable  work  was  commenced  by  Gustav 
Adolph  Bergenroth, whose  early  death  at  the  wretched  village  of 
Simancas  in  Februarj',  1870,  would  have  indefinitely  postponed  a 
very  gi-eat  national  undertaking  but  for  Don  Gaysingos.  To  this 
series  Gaydngos  contributed  eight  volumes,  which  date  from  1873 
to  1895,  and  extend  to  no  less  than  7,200  pages  imperial  octavo, 
and  form  a  complete  history  of  affairs  from  1.525  to  1542  He 
also  catalogued  the  Spanish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
•which  four  volumes,  comprisiniT  about  3.000  pages  of  matter, 
appeared  from  1867  to  1.S93.  To  Owen  Jones's  work  on  "  The 
Alhambra  Court,"  1854,  he  contributed  an  historical  notice  of 
the  Kings  of  Granada  :  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  he  translated, 
in  1868,  "  The  Fifth  Letter  of  Cortes  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V."  ;  and  he  edited  John  Foster's  "  Chronic-le  of 
James  I.,  King  of  Aragon,"  18.S3.  The  foregoing  form  the 
English  portion  of  his  life-work.  To  Spanish  literature  he  was 
a  constant  contributor,  including,  in  addition  to  the  translation 
of  Ticknor  already  mentioned,  "  Memorial  del  Moro  Raris," 
1815,  "  Memorial  Historic©  Espanol,"  in  19  volumes  ;  to 
Ariban's  great  corpus  of  "  Autores  Kspaiioles"  he  contributed 
three  volumes  :  and  to  the  "  Sociedad  de  Bibliofilos  Espauoles," 
■of  Madrid,  he  contributed  eight  more. 


SIR  PETER  LE  PAGE  RENOUP. 
Sir  Peter  Le  Page  Renouf,  who  until  1891  was  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
of  a  (iuernsey  family.  During  his  Oxford  career,  in  1842,  he 
joined  the  Roman  Church,  and  his  first  work,  written  at  the  age 
of  19,  was  a  book  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  on  the  Eucharist."  "He  began,  however,"  to  quote  TJie 
Times  of  October  18,  "  to  pay  special  attention  to  Eastern 
languages  ;  was  in  1855  appointed  by  Dr.  Newman  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Home 
.anil  Fvrei'pi  Eericir.  Gradually  he  came  to  specialize  his  studies, 
and,  falling  under  the  influence  of  Lepsius,  he  devotedmuch  time 
and  energy  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  language  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  His  first  separate  publication  in  this  department  of 
learning  was  in  1860.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  one  of  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  more  than  20  years  later,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum  (1885).  Before  this,  in  1879,  be  had  attracted  a  good 
■deal  of  attention  by  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  '  The  Religion  of 
Ancient  Egypt  '  (1879).  Beside  the  large  amount  of  administra- 
tive work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  head  of  a  department  in  a 
great  museum,  such  a  man  can  generally  find  time  for  serious 
publications,  and  Mr.  Renouf  issued  in  1890  a  splendid  facsimile, 
with  an  elaborate  introduction,  of  the  famous  '  Papyrus  of  Aiii  ' 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  important  papjTus,  illustrated  with 
vignettes  which  Mr.  Renouf  described  as  '  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  of  their  kind  that  are  known,'  was 
■obtained  for  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Budge." 


Botes. 


In  the  First  Number  of  Literature  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
gratefully  recognize  the  cordial  greeting  accorded  to  our  project 
by  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries.  If  we  make  special 
mention  of  any  it  is  only  to  note  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Star  have  recognized  so  fully  that 
"  Letters  know  no  politics." 

■*■**■» 

This  First  Number  contains  32  pages  devoted  to  literary 
matter,  and,  in  order  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  publishers  who 
desired  to  advertise  in  the  first  number,  we  have  extended  the 
advertisement  space  to  an  equal  number  of  pages.  We  regret 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  more.  Future  numbers 
will  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  literary  matter  in  compari- 
son to  advertisements. 

The  amount  of  literary  matter  will  depend  on  the  number  and 
importance  of  books  worthy  of  review.  It  will  naturally  be  larger 
during  the  winter  months  than  the  rest  of  the  year. 

*  Ti  *  ■* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  Literary  matter  and 
Advertisements  will  in  every  way  be  kept  wholly  unconnected. 
While  welcoming  advertisements,  we  assume  that  they  are  sent 
us  as  business  transactions  and  not  as  favours  with  a  view  to 
influencing  reviews.  To  put  it  tersely,  a  boo-k  advertised  in 
five  pages  of  Literature  will  receive  precisely  as  much  or  as 
little  consideration  as  if  it  were  not  advertised  at  all. 
**■*■» 

Authors  and  publishers  are  desirous  of  prompt  reviews.  They 
are  presumably  equally  desirous  of  careful  reviews.  The  two  are 
inconsistent,  unless  the  critic  can  receive  the  book  some  daj^s 
before  publication. 

But  it  is  urged  by  Publishers  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
experience  for  them  to  find  on  secondhand  bookstalls  almost  on 
the  day  of  publication,  or  before  it,  books  which  they  have 
submitted  for  review. 

The  delivery  of  review  copies  is  an  increasing  tax  upon 
author  and  publisher  amounting  sometimes  to  10  per  cent.  Our 
entire  sympathies  are  with  any  attempt  to  prevent  this  alleged 
abuse,  and  we  ask  that  books  sent  us  may  be  legibly  marked  on 
the  title  page  with  the  date  of  publication  and  the  pripe. 

■»  *  •*  ■)!■ 

Books  sent  us  for  review  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  list  of 
books  at  the  end  of  the  journal.  If  tliey  receive  no  further  notice 
they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Publishers  who  may  send  for  them.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be 
responsible  for  possible  miscarriage  of  a  volume,  but  if  a  book  is 
not  returned  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  held  over  for  review  ; 
the  person  calling  should  present  an  authority  to  receive  such 
books  as  may  be  given  him. 

*■*■»* 

The  well-known  publishers  Messrs.  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig 
have  undertaken  the  agency  of  Literature  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers 
of  New  York  will  publish  an  American  edition  which,  so  far  as 
the  literary  matter  is  concerned,  will  correspond  exactly  with 
the  English  edition. 

■x  ■*  ■*  * 

All  books  and  magazines  may  be  subjects  for  review  in 
Literature.  We  do  not  treat  of  the  Drama,  Art,  Science,  or 
Music,  except  so  far  as  books  dealing  with  them  may  be 
published. 

*  *  *  ■» 

We  invite  correspondence  on  any  literary  subject,  or  on  any 
subject  treated  of  in  a  book  discussed  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  but  we  do  not  desire  to  make  the  publication  of  a  book  an 
excuse  for  the  discussion  of  a  subject  not  intimately  connected 
with  it. 
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Wo  understand  that  Her  Majesty  haH  now  given  her  final 
approval  of  the  work  on  wliicli  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  has  boon 
engaged,  entitled  "  Quoen  Victoria."  Tho  Japanese  paper 
edition  of  tlie  work  will  bo  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  ond  the  fine-paper  edition  will  be  ready 
about  tlireo  werks  later. 


Tlie  Duke  of  Atholl  h:is  recently  completed  a  work 
entitled  "  Chronicles  of  tho  Atholl  and  Tullil).irdino  Families," 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  printed,  wu  understand,  for  private 
circulation  only. 

*  *  *  * 

A  facsimile  of  thi3  Trafalg;ir  number  of  The  Timrs  which 
appeared  on  November  7  in  IHO.",  has  been  issued  from  Tlce  Timr^ 
Ollico  for  the  Navy  League.  'Plie  facilities  then  existing  for  tlie 
despatch  of  news  across  land  and  sea  only  allowed  tho  Admiralty 
to  receive  after  an  interval  of  Ki  days  tho  news  of  a  victory 
which  crushod.  not  indeed  tho  power  of  Xapoloon,  for  Trafalgar 
was  quickly  followed  by  Austerlitz,  but  the  ollonsive  power  of 
hij  Empire  against  England. 

*■»■»•» 

Tt  was  not,  however,  the  victory  of  the  British  fleet  tliat 
filled  tho  mind  of  Admiral  Collingwood  when  ho  penned  tlie 
despatch  given  in  full  in  Tlie  Tinu'-t  of  November  7,  or,  indeed,  tho 
mind  of  the  I'.ritish  nalion,  so  much  as,  to  use  tho  words  of  tho 
despatch,  "  the  loss  of  a  horo  wlioso  namo  will  be  immortal  and 
his  memory  ever  dear  to  his  country." 


Tho  rest  of  the  paper  is  Tilled  with  reports  from  Europe,  giving 
details  of  the  movements  of  armies  and  tlio  policy  of  (iovern- 
iiionts  in  the  face  of  tho  great  common  danger  from  Fraiice. 
Foreign  politics,  in  fact,  were  at  tho  moment  so  urgent  that 
they  occu(>y  tlu;  first  loading  article,  leaving  tho  victory  of 
Nolson  and  his  death  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  second.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  paper  to  show  that  tho 
English  pulilic  took,  at  any  rate  at  that  particular  moment,  the 
slightest  interest  in  literature. 


It  is  not  an  inauspicious  coincidence  that  our  first  number 
appears  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Francis  Lord 
Jeli'rey,  tho  chief  pionoor  of  independent  I'riticism  of  contem- 
jiorary  literature,  and,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  called  him, 
ono  of  the  best  editors  that  over  managed  a  Review. 


.TofTrey  was  not  indeed  tho  founder  of  the  Review  with 
which  his  namo  is  connected,  and  which  has  called  into  being 
such  a  vast  numbor  of  similar  periodicals.  He  dedicated  his 
collected  essays  to  Sydney  Smitli  as  tlio  "  the  original  projector 
of  the  h'dinhnri/h  Itcvirin."  Nor  was  ho  editor  from  tho  first 
beginning  of  the  Review.  It  was  originally  managed  "  in  com- 
mittee," and  if  anybody  could  he  called  the  Editor  it  was,  again, 
Sydney  Smith,  who  insisted  on  tho  conspirators  repairing 
singly  and  secretly  to  tho  ollice,  which  was  "  a  dingy  room  oflf 
Wiilison's  printing  odico  in  C'raig's-close. "  JJut  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  .fetfrey  solo  responsible  editor  in  a  very 
short  time.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  striking.  Publishod  in 
1802,  its  circulation  in  18U8  was  about  ',1,(100,  and  in  181 1  liad 
reached  13,000 — a  very  considerable  numbor  for  a  periodical 
published  in  the  nortliorn  capital  81)  years  ago  and  devoted  to 
serious  criticism. 


Tho  eompletion  of  the  thiidv.ilnmo  of  tho  Historical  English 
Dictionaiy  reeoivod  a  littiiig  recognition  at  the  dinner  given  at 
Oxford  by  tho  Vice-L'liaiieellor.  on  the  11th  inst.  Dr.  Murray's 
account  of  the  inception  of  tho  Dictionary  from  tho  year  18o7, 
when  Dr.  Trench  lir.st  pi>inted  out  the  necessity  of  such  an 
undertaking,  down  to  the  year  1882,  w  hen  Dr.  ^iiurray  himself 
began  tho  work  with  the  help  of  tho  I'niversity  of  U.xford,  tho 
Clarendon  rre.-^s,  tho  I'liilologieal  Society,  a  niultitude  of  co- 
adjutors in  diHeroiil  parts  of  tho  country,  and  a  store  of  soiiio 
two  iiiillioii  quotations  pigoon-holed  for  use,  has  already  been 
recorded  more  or  less  fully  in  tho  daily  papers.  Wo  join  in  the 
congratulations  which  tlio  public  owes  lo  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Henry  Hradloy  fi>r  the  sound  judgment  and  indefatigable 
industry  tliey  have  displayed,  and  in  tho  satisfaction  which  all 
scholars  must  feel  at  tlio  wisdom  of  the  Viiivorsity  which  has 
devoted  its  funds  to  so  valuable  a  form  of  research. 


In  the  new  illustrated  Keats,  published  by  Messrs.  G.Bell  and 
Sons,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  we  have 
another  specimen  of  Mr.  Anning  BelFs  peculiar  gift  of  fanciful 
design  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  printed  page.  The 
drawings  are  full  of  his  usual  gracefulness  of  conception  ;  an(? 
they  show  also  an  unevenness  of  execution  which  has  marked 
much  of  his  illustrative  work.  Sometimes  the  drawing  ia  faulty, 
or  there  is  a  want  of  moaning  about  the  banc  of  the 
drapery  ;  and,  if  the  thickness  of  the  line  sometimes  produces 
a  successful  oHect  peculiar  to  itself,  it  more  often  renders 
a  picture  flat  and  dull.  Unei|ual,  however,  as  the  illus- 
trations are,  they  contain  much  work  of  great  beauty.  The 
illustrations  to  tho  "Rape  of  tho  Lock."  by  Mr.  AuVirey 
Heardsley. were,  probably,  quite  the  best  drawings  he  has  produced, 
and  they  certainly  gain  rather  than  lose  from  their  reiluction  in 
size  in  a  neat  little  edition  of  that  poem  just  issued  by  Mr. 
Leonard  .Smithers. 


Among  examples  of  tho  adornment  of  the  jiage  in  a  manner 
less  severe  than  Mr.  Anning  Bell's,  few  drawings  have  lately  been 
publishotl  so  workmanlike  as  Miss  Alice  B.  Woodward's  illustra- 
tions to  "  Red  Apple  and  Silver  Bells,"  a  book  of  verse  by 
Mr.  H.amish  Hendry  intended  for  a  public  somewhat  indefinitely 
dofined  as  "  Children  of  all  agas. "  It  is  chiefly  designed  for 
cliihlren  of  the  a^os  of  from  three  to  ten.  The  successful 
drawing  of  an  attra'jtivo  chubby  infant  has,  it  is  true,  become  a 
more  trick  ;  Miss  Woodward  can  do  it.  but  she  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  besides.  Her  touch  is  clean  and  sure  but  full  of 
vivacity,  and  some  of  tho  landscape  scones,  particularly  one  of  a 
snowstorm,  are  excellent.  The  pictures  at  any  rate  in  this  little 
book  will  appeal  to  "  children  of  a  larger  growth." 


It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  the  revived  interest 
in  historical  portraiture,  due  to  the  popularity  in  its  new  house 
of  tho  National  Portrait  Gallei)-,  has  led  Mr.  Lionel  Ciist, 
Director  of  the  Gallery,  to  take  steps  towards  an  universal 
catalogue  of  historical  portraits  in  the  country.  A  complete- 
catalogue  of  these  interesting  works  of  art  would  be  a  highly 
valuable  publication,  and  Mr.  Cust  has  prepared  a  form  for  an 
inventory  which  has  been  publishod  by  tho  yuoen's  Printers,  with 
tho  view  of  encouraging  the  possessors  of  historical  portraits 
about  the  country  to  catalogue  their  treasures.  Pending  the 
completion  of  such  a  catalogue,  much  useful  information  has 
been  collected  on  the  subject  by  Jlr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  in  his 
roceiitly-issuad  volume  '"  Historical  Portraits,"  which  belonga 
to  the  Connoisseur  Series,  published  by  ilessrs.  G.  Bell  and 
Sons. 


In  tho  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  books 
sold  recently  by  Messrs.  Piittick  and  Simpson  appeared  the 
following  entry  : — "  King  .Justa  E<lovaido  King  Wnngrago, 
mor.  by  F.  Bedford,  Cantabrigiie.  10:^8.  iVc,  G  vols."  "Tho 
first  bid  received  for  this  apparently  innocent  •'  lot  "  was 
Is.,  but  it  eventually  realized  £7t),  and  ought  to  have  brought 
more,  for  Milton's  "  Obsequies  to  the  Memorie  of  Mr. 
Eilward  King  "  contains  the  fir.st  edition  of  "  Lycidas,"  and 
the  book  (one  of  tho  six  catalogued)  is  extremely  rare.  Last 
year  a  copy  sold  at  Sotheby's  for  £87  and  others  have  brought 
more. 


There  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  demand  for  old  song- 
books.  That  ••  The  Hive,"  published  in  four  small  volumes 
17:!2,  only  realized  at  the  same  sale  los.  is  duo  to  the  fact  that 
the  books  had  been  re-bound.  The  years  that  cluster  around 
174.5  were  productive  of  much  ungodly  glee  if  tho  character  of 
tho  song-books  of  the  periotl  are  any  evidence.  "  The  To|)er'8 
Delight,"  1741,  is  a  small  book  which  sells  for  about  £o  .Is.  on 
tho  rare  occasions  on  which  it  appears.  As  a  rule,  the  Georgian 
topers  thumbed  their  song-books  to  rats  or  soaked  their  leavea 
in  sack,  sometimes  both,  and  as  a  consequence  very  few  books 
of  this  class  are  presentable.  Such  works  as  '•  The  Linnet," 
"  The  Robin,"  "  The  Thrush."  ••  The  .Syren  "  and  "  Baccha- 
'  naliaii  Songs  "  are  worth  much  money  when  perfect.  In  fact, 
I  all  old  song-books  which  appeal  to  the  natii>nnl  love  of  sport  or 
help  to  fill  Ben  Jonson's  Skull  are  held  in  great  esteem. 
•  »  *  ■• 

I  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  issuing 

an  Historical  Church  Atlas,  illustrating  the  history  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of 
the  .■Vnslican  Communion  until  the  present  day.  By  Sir.  Edmund 

I  M'Cluro,  M.A. 
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The  revival  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  of  the  old  question  "  Shall  we 
go  on  with  Latin  verses  1  "  will  recall  to  lovers  of  Calverley  his 
amusing  "  Poem  on  Alexander  the  Great,"  which  is  instinct 
V  ith  tlie  afflatus  of  the  Lower  Fifth  Form.  It  began,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  in  this  vein  : — 

Magnus  Alexander,  vir  clarus,  vixit  in  orbe, 
Et  multas  pugnas  pugnavit,  robore  fortis. 
And   it  ended  the  record   of  the  conqueror's  career  in  a  spirit  of 
chastened  contemplation,  thus  :  — 

Sed  tandem  cecidit,  devictus  morte  tremenda, 
Atque  homines  dicunt,  certe  mors  horrida  res  est. 

*  *  *  * 

This    is    in   the  style    of  "  Tentavi    mundum"  C"  I've  tried 
the  world  "),  or  of  the    boy  wlio,  no    doubt  entirely  to    his    own 
satisfaction,  rendered   "  We  knew  the  merry  workl  was  round," 
.Jucundum  mundum  cognovimus  esse  rotundum. 

*  *  *  * 

As  an  apt  commentary  on  the  work  on  his  father's 
life  which  Lord  Tennyson  has  just  completed  comes  a  little 
work  entitled  "The  Age  of  Tennyson,"  published  by  Messrs. 
G.Bell  and  Sons  almost  simultaneously  with  the  great  biography 
which  has  raised  so  much  expectation.  '■  The  Age  of  Tennyson" 
is  one  of  the  Handbooks  of  English  Literature,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Hales,  and  it  has  been  preceded  by  similar  volumes  on 
Milton,  Drj'den,  Pope,  and  Wordswortli,  or  rather  on  the  periods 
in  which  each  one  of  those  poets  was  the  chief  literary  figure. 
Mv.  H.  Frank  Heath  has  undertaken  the  age  of  Alfred,  Professor 
Hales  himself  that  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Seccombe  that  of  .Johnson. 


Lord  Tennyson-  in  the  biography  which  we  notice  elsewhere, 
follows  the  uncertainty  which  his  father  showed  as  to  the  spell- 
ing of  the  word  Idyl.  In  speaking  of  the  early  poems  he  calls 
them  Idyls,  as  did  the  author  of  them  on  the  title-page  of 
the  rare  volume  published  in  1842,  containing  '•  Morte  d' Arthur, 
Dora,  and  other  idyls."  By  1860  the  form  Idyll  was  adopted  ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  in  the  line  in  the  ' '  Princess  ' '  : — 

I  heard  her  turn  the  |jage  ;  she  found  a  small  Sweet  Idyl, 
the  word  has  always  remained  as  it  was  first  written. 


Mr.  Temple  Scott's  "  Book  Sales  of  the  Year  1897  "  will  be 
ready  in  November.  It  will  contain  indexes  of  names  and  sub- 
jects, general  introduction,  notes,  and,  as  a  new  feature,  a  notice 
of  three  important  American  book  sales.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons. 


"  Hollandia,"  a  Dutch  weekly  for  all  Hollanders  abroad, 
will  be  lublished  at  110,  St.  Martin's-lane,  London,  W.C.,  on 
Saturday,  November  6.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Grein,  and  Miss  Jolianna  Volz  will  be  the  assistant  editor. 


The  Royal  Navy  List  Diary  and  Naval  Handbook,  a  new  pub- 
lication, is  intended  to  form  a  Naval  Annual,  in  conjunction  with 
Lean's  Royal  Navy  List,  recording  the  progress  oi  the  British 
Navy.  It  will  contain  a  Summary  of  the  Year's  Naval  Progress, 
by  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  the  Navy  Estimates  tor  1897-98,  a 
Calendarof  Naval  Events,  the  Naval  Honours  and  Obituary  for  the 
Year,  a  Full  Account  of  the  Celestial  Phenomena  for  1898,  with 
notes,  tables,  articles,  &c. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  for  publication  "The  Scientifio 
Papers  of  T.  H.  Huxley,"  in  four  volumes.  These  will  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  reprints  from  the  journals  of  scientific 
societies,  magazines,  and  other  publications.  They  will  be 
edited  by  Professor  Michael  Foster. 


Mr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Hunt,  discovered  the  "Sayings  of  our  Lord,"  has 
written  a  report  of  his  excavations  at  Behnesa,  the  modern 
representative  of  the  once  famous  city  Oxyrhyncchus,  for  the 
••  Arch:eological  Report  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  for 
1896-97."  Mr.  Hunt  contributes  a  collation  of  four  chapters 
of  Thucydides  from  a  papyrus  of  the  First  Century.  Mr.  Proude 
is  the  publisher.  An  interesting  account  by  "these  authors, 
"  How  we  found  the  Logia,"  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
McClure's  Mayazine. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  have  issued  a  little  pamphlet  describing 

the  new  premises  they  are  taking  in  St.  Martin 's-street.  The 
site  is  an  interesting  one.  Once  there  stnod  there  an  old 
galleried  inn,  the  Nag's  Head.  Strype  (1720)  describes  St. 
Martin 's-street  as  "  fronting  upon  Leicester-fields  and  falling 
into  Hedge-lane,  a  handsome  open  place,  witli  very  good  build- 
ings for  the  generalitj',  and  well  inhabited."  It  was  in  a  house 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Martin 's-street  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
lived  between  the  years  1710  and  1725,  and  in  the  same  house 
Dr.  Burney  resided  at  a  later  period,  and  liis  daughter,  Fanny 
Burney,  wrote  "  Evelina  "  there. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan  lias  long  been  well  known  in  Canada  as  an 
experienced  and  capable  chronicler  of  lives  and  of  events,  and 
probably  no  man  in  the  Dominion  has  done  more  tlian  he  has 
in  the  department  of  biography  and  bibliography.  His 
"  Celebrated  Canadians  "  appeared  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  He  is  now  issuing  a  "  Canadian  Men  and  \\'omeii 
of  the  Time,"  v/hich  should  prove  a  serviceable  book  of  reference 
both  in  England  and  Canada. 


Among  other  architectural  works  Messrs.  Batsford  announce 
a  book  on  Stained  and  Painted  Glass,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Day,  entitled 
"  Windows." 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  in  his  few  words  of  preface  to  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  In  Dakkest  Africa  (Sampson  Low,  5s.), 
says  his  principal  object  in  consenting  to  this  reissue  of  his 
fascinating  narrative  has  been  to  extend  knowledge  of  Equatorial 
Africa  and  to  enable  a  wider  circle  of  readers  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  "  tlie  developments  that  are  being  constantly 
made  there  by  the  Congo  State,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany, 
the  three  Powers  that  are  now  in  possession  of  the  regions 
traversed  by  our  expedition."  Mr.  Stanley  does  not  think  the 
work  in  its  new  form  can  be  "  remunerative  to  either  author  or 
publishers,"  but  really  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  for 
such  a  gloomy  and  self-denying  forecast.  On  the  contrary,  the 
venture  ought  to  pay  well,  tor  there  must  be  a  large  class  of 
readers  still  unacquainted  with  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  as  well  as 
many  who  read  the  book  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  but  will 
be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  possess  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  now  to  sing  the  praises  of  this  striking  record  of 
a  wondeiful  achievement.  All  we  need  do  is  to  mention  that  it 
has  been  subjected  to  thorough  revision  and  partial  re-arrange- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  interest  of  the  story  of  Eniin 
Pasha's  relief  is  now  sustained  even  better  than  when  it  first 
appeared  seven  years  ago. 

*  *  *  « 

Signer  Negri,  whose  new  book  of  essays  is  included  in  our 
list  of  publications,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Italian  essayists. 
He  has,  in  addition  to  his  literary  reputation,  considerable 
political  influence,  having  for  many  years  been  mayor  of  Milan 
and  a  Deputy.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Senate.  His  essaj's 
have  recently  been  placed  on  the  Index  in  spite  of  their  author's 
tendency  towards  clericalism. 

*  *  *  * 

Hermann  Bahr,  the  Austrian  critic  who  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  Maeterlinck,  and  preached  it  with  much  persuasiveness 
to  the  German-speaking  world,  has  recently  published  a  volume 
of  critical  studies  of  modern  writers  under  the  title  of  "  Renais- 
sance." He  represents  the  progressive  moderns,  especially  those 
of  Vienna,  since  he  appeals  in  tlio  first  place  to  the  literary 
public  of  that  capital  through  his  weekly  journal.  Die  Zeit,  and 
endeavours  to  kindle  its  enthusiasm  for  his  liberal  ideas.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  essays  in  the  book  are  those  which  deal 
witli  E.  T.  A.  Hoftmann,  Sacher  Masoch,  Georg  von  Ompteda, 
Laura  Marholm,  Johanna  Ambrosius,  and  Rikarda  Hucii. 

*  *  *  * 

Readers  of  German  fiction  will  be  interested  in  a  series  of 
stories  by  Austrian  writers  entitled  "  Erzahlungen  aus  Oester- 
reich  "  (Leipzig  ;  H.  Meyer).  The  first  place  among  them 
must  be  given  to  Adolf  Pichler  with  "  Allerlei  Geschichten 
aus  Tirol,"  and  "  Jochrauten,"  which  contain  very  faithful  and 
living  descriptions  of  the  Tyrolese. 

*  *  *  * 

Tlie  literature  of  peace  has  been  much  scott'ed  at  in  Germany, 
but  it  is  already  considerable  in  that  country,  and  is  constantly 
growing.  The  last  accession  to  it  is  a  volume  entitled  "  Pax 
Vobiscum,"  by  H.  Newesely  and  A.  Renk  (Munich  and  Leipzig  : 
August    Schupp).     The  little   book  includes  a  number  of  poems, 
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Jegtinds,  visions,  and  so  forth,  all  pointing  the  same  moral— 
that  war  and  duelling  should  be  abolisnod.  Some  of  Herr 
Reiik's  poems  have  already  been  translated  into  French  and 
Enjjlish  by  sympathizers  with  his  views. 

■It  »  »  » 

The  extraordinary  revival  of  interest  in  Napoleon  Uonaparto 
is  l>y  no  means  exhausted.  FrdiUnc  Massoii  lias  brought  out 
(Borel.l'ari.s)  a  volume  entitled  "  Mario  Wawleska,''  in  whiuh  are 
published  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Na]>c)ler)ii  I.  to  the 
I'olisli  Countess  who  beeainc!  the  mother  of  Cmint  U'awleski. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  Harold  and  Nittis.  and  isapparently 
the  first  of  a  series  to  be  entitled  "  Le.s  Maitresses  do  Napoleon." 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  probable  that  "  Les  Rois  de  la  Rue,"  the  novel  at 
which  Gyp  is  now  working,  is  another  anti-Semitic  series  of 
sketches,  for  tlie  Comte.sso  de  Martel,  curiously  enough,  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  authors  of  the  great  publishing  house, 
Calmann  Levy,  but  the  tinn,  tho  partners  of  wideh  have  always 
been  Jewish,  do  not  care  tn  pulilisli  violent  anti-Semitic  litera- 
ture. According! v  wlienevcr  the;  versatile  authoress  of  "  P'tit 
15ob  "  wishes  to  have  a  tilt  at  the  .Jewish  finaii'-iers  who  i)lay 
such  a  part  in  modern  French  life,  she  temporarilj'  transfers  her 
business  to  M.  Fascjuello,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the  Maison 
Oharpentier. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  brilliantiy  clever,  if 
occasionally  cnarse,  illustrations  a<coni|ianying  some  of  Gyp's 
satires  on  I'aris  life,  and  sign(^d  ■'  F'tit  Bol),"  are  really  her  own 
work.  Tliero  is  little  doubt  that,  had  she  cared  to  devote  her.self 
to  art  instead  of  to  literature,  slio  might  have  made  a  great  name 
among  Continental  caricaturists.  Kven  now  she  spc^nds  many 
hours  of  eacli  day  in  her  studio,  lior  literary  woik  all  being  done 
between  tho  hours  of  11  p.m.  and  :'.  a.m. 

■»**■» 

Tho  Revue  de  Pari-'i  announces  among  its  fortlicoming  publica- 
tions tho  following  novels  in  serial  form  :  — "  Quinze  Ans  de 
Mariage,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet  ;  "  La  Sevo,"  by  Paul  Bourget  ; 
'•  L'lle  d'Amour,"  by  Anatole  France  ;  and  translations  from 
Gabriel  D'Annunzio  and  George  Gissing. 

«  *  *  * 

A  capital  translation  of  Edniond  About's  anuising  tale  Lc 
l\o{  (les  Muntaiiiie.s  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  and 
"The  King  of  the  Mountains"  (Meinemann)  is  sure  to  bo  read  by 
many  to  whom  the  original  is  unknown.  The  fact  that  CJrooco 
has  been  so  much  to  the  front  lately,  and  that  we  have  all  become 
familiar  with  tho  names  at  any  rate  of  the  districts  and  places 
where  brigands  once  tlourished.  makes  the  issue  of  the  book  at 
this  moment  singularly  opportune.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  con- 
tributes an  introduction,  in  which  ho  compares  brigandage  in 
Greece  with  tlio  outlawry  and  organized  robbery  which  at  a  not 
very  remote  period  of  history  made  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland 
dangerous  travelling-ground. 

*  *  *  ■» 

It  should  bo  s])0cially  interesting  to  such  English  readers  as 
follow  most  attentively  the  literary  movement  in  Franco  to 
hear  that  tho  famous  little  series  of  M.  (iustave  tietfroy's 
volumes  of  art  criticism  "La  \'ie  Artisti(iue,"  which  M. 
Dontu  used  to  publish,  has  been  taken  over  by  M.  H. 
I'loury,  the  bookseller  and  publisher  recently  ostablislied  in  tho 
Bouli'vard  des  Capucines,  and  that  honeoforth  it  is  -M.  Floury's 
namo  which  is  to  appear  on  tho  title-page  of  these  volumes,  'fhe 
fifth  series,  indeed,  which  has  just  come  out,  beara  the  name  of 
H.  Floury,  and  is  still  published  at  of.  in  tho  same  form  and  on 
the  same  /id/iicr  ilc  luxe  as  were  the  four  earlier  volumes.  It 
contains  a  lithograph  by  Fantin-Latour,  and  tlie  most  notable 
of  M.  liollroy's  articles  of  the  past  year. 

■»  *  »  « 

The  famous  "  Essay  on  Comedy,"  by  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
has  just  been  translated  into  Froncli  by  Mr.  llonry  D.  Davray, 
and  printed  in  the  September  and  October  numbers  of  the 
Meirure  de  Friniee.  He-read  in  the  language  most  congenial 
to  the  comic  spirit,  the  essay  seems  even  tinor  than  in  tho 
original.  The  French  tongue  invariably  gives  a  larger  signiti- 
canuo  to  all  but  tho  happiest  phrases  of  the  few  artists  in  stylo 
who  speak  in  other  languages.  .\n  illustration  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  Fri'iich  translations  of  Hyron,  where  some  of  the 
most  careless  jingles,  transposed  into  the  statelier  rhythm  of 
good  French  prose,  become  reminiscent  of  tho  music  of  tho  t)ld 
Testament.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  to  bo  found  in  the  third 
canto  of  "  Chihlo  Harold  "  in  Daniel  Losuour's  translation. 
Tho  atmosplioro  is  that  of  Obermanu  or  Ossian,  oven  at  times  of 
Job. 
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A    TRAGIC     SUCCESS. 


One  book — or,  as  some  put  it,  one  novel — is  sujv 
pcsed  to  be  potentially  contained,  like  the  field  marshal's 
baton  at  the  bottom  of  the  French  recruit's  knapsack,  in 
everybody '.s  intellectual  wallet.  It  is  true  that  everybody 
tloes  not  succeed  in  producing  it  and  exhibiting  it  to  the 
Avorld  ;  but  then  neither  did  every  one  of  Napoh-on's  con- 
-seripts  win  his  way  to  command  anil  pick  up  a  peerage  of 
the  Empire  on  a  German  or  Italian  battlefield.  AlFthat 
the  saying  means  is  that,  with  the  favouring  circumstances 
of  leisure,  industry,  some  knack  of  literary  Expression,  and 
the  dash  of  egotism  necessary  perliajis  to  their  efl'ectivo 
exercise,  we  could,  every  man  and  woman  of  us,  find  in  our 
mental  and  emotional  experiences— in  the  action,  thought, 
and  passion  of  our  lives— material  enough  for  at  least  one 
book  which  our  fellow  men  and  women  Would  read  with 
interest.  Whether  we  call  it  genericallv  a  book  or  speci- 
fically a  novel  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  ;  in  any  case  it 
will  be  an  autohiogiaphy.   Whatever  name  we  may  choose 


to  give  to  the  hero  or  heroine,  he  or  she  will  l)e  the  author 
or  authoress  of  the  novel  in  a  very  thin  disguise.  And 
this,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  The  writer  has 
WTitten  on  a  subject  which  he  knows  better,  or,  at  all 
events,  has  studied  longer  than  any  other  in  the  world — 
and  that,  too,  a  subject  to  which  without  any  gifts  of 
imagination  or  .sympathy,  with  no  other  equipment,  in 
short,  but  the  faculty  of  memory  and  the  common  human 
instincts  of  self-love  and  self-pity,  he  can  do  the  fullest 
justice. 

No  wonder  that  a  book  so  begotten  should  often 
astonish  a  world  of  artless  readers  and  mislead  them  with 
a  wholly  deceptive  apjjearance  of  jwwer.  They  do  not 
realize  the  purely  egoistic  origin  of  its  intensity  of  feeling, 
nor  suspect  the  strictly  subjective  limitations  of  its  insight 
into  moods  and  motives.  Still  less  does  it  occur  to  them 
that  what  they  take  for  literary  art  in  the  telling  is  simply 
that  natural  eloquence  which  under  the  influenc?  of 
strong  personal  emotion  many  a  writer  once  in  his  life 
attains  to,  but  never  afterwards  recaptures.  For  these  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  too  impressionable  reader  there  is 
every  e\cu.se  ;  but  their  result,  as  illustrated  by  many  a 
literary  reputation  which  has  risen  like  the  rocket  to  come 
down  like  its  stick,  is  almost  invariably  di.sastrous.  No 
sooner  does  the  deluded  writer  endeavour  to  exchange  sub- 
jective for  objective  portraiture  than  he  finds  how  griev- 
ously he  has  deceived  himself  as  to  the  extent  of  hi.s 
powers.  It  is  one  thing,  he  learns,  to  feel  his  personal 
experience  acutely,  and  another  to  see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole.  The  glass  in  which  he  h.as  fonned  a  pretty 
accurate  and  vivid  reflection  of  himself  turns  out  to  l>e  not 
precisely  the  kind  of  mirror  which  can  be  "  held  up  to 
Nature  "  with  much  advantage. 

No  one  who  can  distinguish  between  the  accidents 
and  essentials  of  a  literary  success  will  be  in  any  danger  of 
confounding  the  late  Mr.  Du  Mairier  with' the  Vt'at 
company  of  those  who,  having  their  one  book  inside  them, 
produce  it  and  exhaust  themselves  in  the  act.  Nor  is  this 
only  because  he  left  not  one  successful  novel  liehind  him, 
but  at  least  two,  to  say  nothing  of  a  third,  the  first  in 
point  of  time,  wliich  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  belat«l 
liopularity,  long  unjustly  denied  to  it,  on  the  strength  of 
a  subsequent  hit.  For  there  have  been  writers  who  have 
managed  to  make  their  one  book  do  duty  with  variations 
two  or  three  times  over,  and  have  not  lost  their  public 
until  even  the  average  reader,  who  has  much  of  the  child'.-? 
liking  for  the  story  he  knows  best,  has  begun  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  reix\nting  themselves.  And  it  mu-^t 
be  regretfully  admitted  that,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter 
adverted  to,  Mr.  IH:  Mairier's  posthumous  novel,  which 
we  review  this  week,  is  itself  in  some  mea.«ure  an 
example  of  this  economical  process.     IJut,  .is   every  com- 
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petent  critic  is  aware,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
author  of  "  Peter  Ibbetson  "than  the  mere  literary  faculty, 
often  slender  enough  in  quantity  however  attractive  in 
quality,  which  serves  well  enough  for  the  equipment  of  the 
w-riter  who  strings  together  a  few  chapters  of  auto- 
biography and  calls  the  result  a  novel.  True  it  may  be 
that  it  was  upon  the  autobiographical  element  in  his 
three  books  that  Mr.  Du  Mauriek's  enormouslpublic  fixed : 
in  the  case,  indeed,  of  the  second  of  the  three  this  truth  is 
too  obvious  to  need  insisting  upon.  To  the  great  mass  of 
the  "  Trilby  lunatics  "  in  the  United  States — a  generation, 
apparently,  who  had  grown  up  in  complete  and  artless 
ignorance  of  Henry  Murger- — the  bright  and  spirited  pic- 
ture of  the  Parisian  Via  de  Boheme  in  the  artists'  quarter 
would  seem  to  have  come  as  a  positive  revelation  of  mid- 
nineteenth  century  manners.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that,  when 
the  astonishing  vogue  of  "  Trilby "  had  brought  forth 
Du  Maurier's  earlier  and  incomparably  finer  novel  from 
the  shadow  of  unmerited  neglect,  it  was  again  from  the 
autobiographic  chapters  of  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  from  the 
exquisitely  told  story  of  the  author's  childish  days  in  the 
Parisian  suburb,  that  they  drew  such  pleasure  as  the  book 
was  capable  of  affording  them.  Still,  their  newly-acquired 
taste  for  the  earlier  romance,  whatever  it  was  therein  that 
specially  hit  their  fancy,  served  to  swell  the  extraordinary 
triumph  of  the  later  work,  to  stimulate  the  over- 
whelming demand  upon  the  author,  and  eventually,  as 
one  cannot  but  fear,  to  cut  short  a  career  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  productive  of  much  greater  work. 

In  a  recent  monograph  on  his  friend  and  fellow- 
novelist,  Mr.  Henry  James  has  speculated  with  subtlety 
and  discoursed  with  eloquence  on  the  effect  of  the 
"  Trilby  obsession  "  upon  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  mind.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  disturbing  one,  but,  in  tracing  its 
results,  immediate  and  ultimate,  tlie  ingenious  analyst 
surely  refines  too  much.  The  general  "  disorienta- 
tion," certain  to  be  experienced  by  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  self-critical  habit  who  suddenly  finds  him- 
.self  the  idol  of  a  popular  worship  which  he  knows  to 
be  extravagant  when  it  is  not  purely  unintelligent, 
will  account  for  much  in  this  history  of  a  tragic  success. 
But  not  for  all.  The  rest  submits  itself  to  a  simpler,  more 
familiar,  and  less  dramatic  explanation.  It  is  the  old,  sad 
story  of  opportunity  coming  too  late  in  life  to  a  man,  and  of 
his  exhausting  himself  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  The  temptation  to  overtax  his  productive  energies  was 
in  SIr.  Du  Maurier's  case  extraordinaril}'  strong ;  for,  not 
only  was  the  success  achieved  by  him  almost  without 
precedent  in  point  of  mere  magnitude  in  the  annals  of 
modern  literature,  but  its  achievement  by  a  man  embark- 
ing in  advanced  years  upon  an  entirely  new  form  of 
artistic  endeavour  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  absolutely 
without  example.  And,  when  this  late  but  brilliant  good 
fortune  came  to  an  artirt  whom  the  apprehensions  of  a 
failure  of  eyesiglit  had  for  years  rendered  nervously 
anxious  about  his  future,  the  consequence  was  almost 
inevitable.  Tliat  fatal  impulse  to  "  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,"  vidiicli  many  a  young  writer  with  three  parts 
of  a  lifetime  before  him    finds    irresistible,  has   a  terriblv 


coercive  power  over  one  whose  course  is  nearly  run.  He 
does  not  see,  or  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  act  upon  the 
perception,  that  not  only  is  literary  hay  thus  hurriedly 
made  too  apt  to  decline  in  quaUty,  but  that  the  sun  may 
set  sooner  on  the  haymaker  through  his  excessive  labom-s. 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  had  undoubtedly  more  of  the  matter  of 
literature  in  him  than  his  books  ever  brought  out ;  but 
time  was  required  to  produce  it,  and  time  was  not  forth- 
coming. He  had  nothing  new  to  say,  and  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  it  ;  but  the  public  invited  him — bribed 
him,  in  fact,  with  glittering  offers — to  say  the  old 
things  over  again.  The  result  was  "  The  Martian," 
another  great  commercial  success,  but,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  a  comparative  failure.  And  now  that,  with 
its  completion,  we  know  that  the  hand  which  should  have 
rested  for  two  or  three  years  after  "  Trilby  "  will  write  ncv 
more,  we  have  to  record  another  loss  to  literature  from, 
one  of  those  exaggerated  and  destructive  popular  crazes 
from  which  it  has  suffered  so  much. 


IReviews. 


Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  :     A  Memoir.     By  His  Son. 
2  vols,  mcdiiuu  Svc,  51Ci+5i51  pp.     London,  1897. 

Macmillan.  36,-  n. 
(SECOND  NOTICE.) 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  boyislr  venture 
like  the  publication  of  the  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  " 
should  be  preceded  by  any  very  careful  process  of  selec- 
tion ;  and  it  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  find  that 
among  the  contents  of  at  any  rate  the  younger  Tennyson's. 
]3ortfolio  there  was  much  more  of  the  "  stuff  of  jioetry  " 
than  ever  came  out  in  the  published  volume.  This,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  placed  beyond  disj^ute  by  the  specimens 
of  the  period  1809-1827,  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  memoir.  Still  they  are  metrically  even 
rougher,  and  in  general  artistic  quality  not  less  immature, 
than  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  "  Two  Brothers  "  series. 
Hence  they  leave  untouched  the  problem  of  Tennj'son's; 
astonishingly  rapid  progress  to  perfection  in  his  art.  The 
poet  himself  v»'rote  : — "  I  su2:ipose  I  was  nearer  thirty  than 
twenty  before  I  was  anything  of  an  artist."  But  admir- 
ably as  the  poet  in  most  instances  criticized  himself,  it  is 
imjwssible  to  accept  this  piece  of  self-criticism  quite 
literally.  "Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical  "  appeared  in  1832,  or, 
in  other  words,  vv'hen  its  author  was  nearer  twenty  than 
thirty,  being,  in  fact,  just  twenty-three,  and  to  speak  of 
a  volume  wliich  contains  ''  Tlie  Lotus  Eaters,"  to  say 
nothing  of  '•  <.Enone,"  "  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and 
the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  as  the  work  of  one  who  was  "  not  yet 
anything  of  an  artist "  is  surely  an  abuse  of  language. 
In  what  precise  sense  Tennyson  may  have  employed 
the  word  it  is  hard  to  guess  ;  but  he  certainly  could 
not  have  used  it  in  its  ordinary  accejitation.  Not 
only  are  the  poems  we  have  mentioned  remarkable  for 
their  artistic  finish.,  but  one  of  them,  though  it  may  have 
been  equalled,  was  never  aft-erwards  surpassed  even  by 
the  artist  himself.  This  curious  post-dating  of  his  attain- 
ment of  technical  mastery  is,  however,  the  only  critical 
lapse — if,indeed,it  be  not  a  mere  chronological  slip — which 
these  volumes  reveal.  Or,  at  any  rate,  we  may  say  that,  if 
tlie  poems  of  1827   were    not  so  happily  selected  as  they 
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might  have  been,  we  can  never  from  that  time  forward 
find  cause  for  anything  but  admiration  of  Tennyson's 
unerring  judgment  and  of  the  stoical  fortitude  with  which 
he  submitted  many  a  striking  passage  in  liis  poems,  which 
was  disapproved  for  some  reason  or  other  by  his  fastidious 
taste, to  therutlilcss  surgery  of  the  pruning  knife.  Among 
the  newly  publislied  fragments  there  is  for  instance  a 
whole  series  of  stanzas,  some  eight  or  nine  in  number, 
omitted  from  the  '•  Palace  of  Art."  The  reasons  of  their 
omission  were  evidently  diverse,  some  having  been  left 
out,  apparently,  because  of  an  alteration  in  the  poet's  plan, 
and  others,  it  would  seem,  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
greater  brevity  and  compression  to  the  poem.  Tliere  are 
not  many  among  mortal  jnen,to  say  nothing  of  Immortals, 
who,  being  capable  of  writing  such  jjoetry  as  tliis,  would 
have  had  tlie  heart  to  excise  it.  Yet  one  sees  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
poem  as  a  whole,  he  was  undoubtedly  right.  Or  take, 
again,  the  "  Balloon  Stanzas  "  cut  out  of  tlie  "  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  which  ran  thus  : — 

As  when  a,  man  that  sails  in  a  balloon, 

Down  looking,  sees  tho  solid,  shining  grovuid 
Stioam  from  henoath  him  in  tho  broad  bluo  noon, 

Tilth,  hamlet,  meail,  and  mound  ; 
And  takes  his  Hags  and  waves  thorn  to  tho  mob 

That  sliouts  i)elo\v,  all  faees  turnod  to  where 
Glows,  ruby-Hko,  the:  far-up  crimson  globe, 

Filled  with  a  linor  air  ; 
So,  lifted  high,  tho  poet  at  his  will 

Lots  tho  great  world  flit  from  him,  seeing  all, 
lliglipr  thro'  secret  spler.dours,  mounting  still 

Self  poised,  nor  fears  to  fall. 
Hearing  apart  tho  echoes  of  his'fame. 

While  I  S()oko  thus  the  seedsman  Memory 
Sow'd  my  deep-furrowed  thought  with  many  a  namo 

Whoso  glory  will  not  die. 

There  have  been  lesser  and  less  sevei'ely  self-critical  poets 
in  abundance  who  would  have  been  sensible  of  a  certain 
commonness  about  the  image  emliodied  in  the  first  two 
stanzas,  and  would  have  rejected  them  on  this  ground  had 
they  stood  alone.  But  how  few  would  have  been  willing 
to  do  so  when  the  act  involved  the  sacrifice  of  two 
stanzas  so  striking  in  their  power  and  dignit}'  as  tho  third 
and  fourth  ! 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  how  far  a  jioet  is  con- 
sciously influenced  by  his  models ;  or,  if  he  does  not  him- 
self perceive,  or  will  not  .admit,  that  any  such  influence 
has  been  at  work,  there  is  almost  as  much  interest  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  history  of  his  poetic  pre- 
ferences during  the  ]>eriod  of  development  of  his  genius 
renders  it  probable  that  he  workeil  unwittingly  to  him- 
self under  the  spell  of  tliose  ])articular  forerunners  whom 
he  most  reverenced.  The  testimony  of  Tennyson's  tastes 
is  highly  instructive,  in  this  connexion.  We  know  from 
a  well-known  an(>cdote  that  Byron  was  the  idol  of  his 
"  green,  unknowing  youth,"  and  we  know  also  tliat  the 
idolatry  did  not  survive  the  devotee's  twentieth  year.  If, 
therefore,  the  '•  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  "  could,  without 
overstress  upon  marks  of  her^'dity,  be  attiliated  to  any 
poetic  style  or  spirit,  it  wotdd  be  to  the  Byronic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  descent  of  Tennyson  from  Keats  has  been 
again  and  again  ])ointed  out  and.  indeed,  in  "The  Palace  of 
Art,"  for  a  caintalinstance,  is  too  pat  entfora  moment's  denial; 
so  that  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  inquirer  to  note  the 
frankness  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  author  of  that 
masterpiece  of  splendidly  sensuous  imagery  records  his  ad- 
miration for  the  poet  of  the  '•  Kve  of  Saint  Agnes."  Keats, 


as  may  be  remembered  from  one  of  the  extracts  which  we 
quoted  last  week,  had  been  raised  by  young  Cambridge 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  twin  Dioscuri  of  English 
song,  Shelley  being  the  other;  but  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that  Tennj-son  should  have  devoted  himself  with 
so  much  more  ardour  to  the  cult  of  the  former  than  to 
that  of  the  latter.  Of  no  other  poet,  indeed,  of  the  la.«t 
two  centuries — assuredly  not  of  Shelley,  to  whom 
the  references  in  this  volume  are  singularly  few — has 
he  spoken  in  such  terms  as  of  Keats,  who,  he  declared, 
"  with  his  high  spiritual  vision" — an  adjective  much  more 
approprifite,  one  would  think,  to  Shelley's — "  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived,  the  greatest  of  all  of  us  (though 
his  blank  verse  was  poor),"  adding  truly,  and  with 
admirable  precision  of  aim,  that  "  there  is  something 
magic  and  of  the  innermost  soul  of  jwetry  in  all  that  he 
ever  wTote." 

His  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  Shelley  is  curious, 
and  not  altogether  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of 
affinity  between  their  respective  forms  of  jwetic  genius. 
For  nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  more  significant  of  the 
fine  catholicity  of  Tennyson's  critical  ajjpreciation  than 
his  quick  sensibility  to  tlie  special  force  and  merit  of 
various  forms  of  poetry.  One  sees  fi-om  his  attitude 
towards  Wordsworth  that  he  was  no  less  fully  alive  to  the 
aged  poet's  power  in  his  inspired  moments  than  conscious 
of  the  melancholy  bathos  to  which  the  sudden  withdrawals 
andprolongcdabsences  of  Apollo  inevitably  depressed  him. 
"  .My  father  and  Fitzgerald  had  a  contest."  writes  the 
biographer,  "  as  to  who  could  invent  the  weakest  Words- 
worthian  line  imaginable."  They  ultimately  adjudgeil 
the  prize,  though  they  disputed  .as  to  the  v.  inner  of  it,  to 
the  line — 

A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  clergym.in. 

But  Wordsworth  himself  has  run  his  parodists  close  with 
an  actual  line — namely. 

Spado  with  wliich  Wilkinson  bos  tilled  tho  ground, 
where  the  form  scarcely  rises  higher,  if  the  verse  is  a  little 
richer  in  ideas.  But  to  the  insi)ired  Wordsworth,  to  the 
^^'ordsw()rth  of  the  .'sonnets  and  of  the  gri'at  Ode  on 
fhe  "  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  there  i.s  abundiint 
evidence  that  Tennyson  rendered  ample  justice  ;  and 
the  devout  Wordsworthian,  even  more  puzzled  than 
jiained  at  the  blasphemies  of  the  unconverted,  will 
nowhere  find  a  better  key  to  the  distressing  mysterj' 
than  in  the  younger  poet's  extremely  hapjiy  adajitation 
of  two  of  the  elder's  lines  : — '•  You  must  love 
Wordsworth  ere  he  will  seem  wortln'  of  your  love.'' 
Eiiually  sure  and  discriminating  were  his  pronounce- 
ments on  the  poetry  of  Bums,  and  the  amusing  conflict 
between  his  judgment  and  that  of  Wonlsworth  on  this 
subject  gives  as  perfect  a  measure  of  their  resj^ective 
critical  capacities  as  could  well  be  obtained  "  Kead  the 
exquisite  poems  of  Burns,''  he  once  exclaimed — 

In  shape  each  of  them  h.ns  tho  perfection  of  tho  berry,  in 
light  tho  fragrani'K  of  the  dewdrop  ;  you  forget  for  its  sake  those 
Btupid  things  his  serious  pieces.  Tho  same  day  (adds  Mr. 
Aubrey  do  \'ero,  who  tolls  tho  story)  I  met  Wordsworth,  and 
named  IJurns  to  him.  ^\'ord.•^wortll  praised  him.  evtn  moiv 
vehemently  than  Tennyson  had  done,  as  tho  great  g(*iiius  who 
had  brought  Poetry  back  to  Nature,  but  added.  "  Vl  ciurso  1 
refer  to  iiis  serious  olfort^s,  such  as  '  Tho  Cottar's  ."Saturday 
JNight  '  ;  thoso  foolish  littlo  amatory  sougs  of  his  ono  has  to 
forgot." 

To  the  poetry  of  Coleridge.  jH?rhaivs  tho  only  poct,or  the 
only  one  since  ^lilton,  who  ranks  with  him  as  am.-isterof 
melody,Tennyson  was  deviated. his  especial  favourites  being 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Chri.stal>el,"  and  that  frag- 
mentary strain  of  unearthly  dream-music  ••  Kubla  Kh.in." 
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Of  Coleridge's  hitherto  inexplicable  criticism  on  the  Poems 
of  1830,  that  their  author  had  "  begun  to  write  verses 
vithout  very  v/ell  understanding  what  metre  is,"  an  ex- 
planation was  suggested  many  years  after  by  Tennyson 
which  may  partially,  but  can  only  partially,  account  for  it. 
From  what  he  had  heard  it  occurred  to  Tennyson  as 
possible  that  Coleridge  had  been  misled  by  the  young 
poet's  "  absurd  antipathy  to  hj'jihens  '"  into  reading  certain 
words  dactylically  which  were  not  intended  to  be  so  scanned. 
"  If  that  was  the  case,"  added  Tennyson,  "  he  might 
well  have  wished  that  1  had  more  sense  of  metre.  But  so 
I,  an  old  man  who  get  a  poem  or  poems  every  day, 
mi"-ht  east  a  casual  glance  at  a  book,  and,  seeing  some- 
thing that  I  could  not  scan  or  understand,  might  possibly 
decide  against  the  book  without  fm-ther  consideration." 
It  is,  however,  evident  from  Coleridge's  previous  remarks 
that  though  he  had  not  read  through  all  the  poems,  he  had 
tiken  much  more  than  a  casual  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  volume.  On  the  whole,therefore,the  sweeping  dismissal 
of  a  poet  who  was  a  born  metrist,  displaying  from  the 
very  first  that  acute  sensibility  to  rhythm  and  melody 
which  in  its  fullest  development  was  destined  to  rank  him 
beside  the  "  mighty-moutlied  inventor  of  harmonies  "  of 
his  own  Alcaic  Ode,  remains  one  of  those  few  but  amazing 
ineptitudes  in  the  criticism  of  poets  by  poets  which 
literature  records. 

Of  the  generous  admiration  with  which  Tennyson 
regarded  Bi-owning,  and  which  Browning  no  less  generously 
reciprocated,  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  as  it  was,  of  course, 
matter  of  common  knowledge  during  the  lifetime  of  both 
poets. 

His  relations  with  liis  literary  contemporaries  gene- 
rally are  here  revealed,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  known 
already,  in  pages  which  abound  with  interest  but  which 
liave  already  been  freely  quoted  from  in  other  columns 
than  ours.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  testimony  to  his 
attraction  for  one  of  the  most  "  difficult  "  of  these  con- 
temporaries is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  evoked  by  the 
Poems  of  1842  from  Carlyle.  Well  might  the  author  of 
that  dithyrambic  utterance  volunteer  the  half-ashamed 
apology  which  he  makes  for  his  inability  to  keep  silence 
from  good  words  : — 

If  you  knew  wliat  my  relation  has  lieen  to  the  thing  called 
English  "  poetry  "  for  many  years  back  j'ou  Tvould  think  Euch 
fact  almost  surprising.  Truly,  it  is  long  since  in  any  English 
book,  pcet'y  or  prose,  I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  a  real  man's 
heart  as  1  do  in  this  same.  A  right  valiant,  true  fighting, 
victorious  heart  :  strong  as  a  lion,  j-et  gentle,  loving,  and  full 
of  music.  What  I  call  a  genuine  singer's  heart  !  There  are 
tones  as  of  the  nightingale  ;  low  murmurs  of  wood-doves  at 
summer  noon  ;  everywhere  a  noble  sound  as  of  the  free  winds 
and  leafy  woods.  The  sunniest  glow  of  life  dwells  in  that  soul 
chequered  only  with  dark  streaks  from  night  and  Hades  ; 
everywhere  one  feels  as  if  all  were  filled  with  yellow  glowing 
sunlight,  some  glorious  golden  vapour,  from  which  form  after 
form  bodies  itself  ;  naturally  golden  forms.  In  one  word,  there 
seems  to  be  a  note  of  the  eternal  melodies  in  this  man  for  which 
let  all  other  men  bo  thankful  and  joyful  ! 

Who  would  imagine  that  this  eloquent  rhapsody 
came  from  one  who,  with  exception  made  in  fa^'our  of 
Shakespeare,  and,  perhaps,  Burns,  had  almost  as  grave 
doubts  of  the  value  of  poets  and  poetry  as  he  had 
of  romance  in  general  and  of  Scott's  achievements 
therein  in  particular?  No  wonder  Carlyle  was  dis- 
])Osed  eight  years  afterwards  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of 
IVIonckton  Milnes's  eternal  future  in  the  event  of  his 
neglecting  to  secm-e  due  provision  for  the  temporal  future 
of  so  admired   a   poet.     Of  Tennyson's  intercourse    with 


Rogers  we  get  a  very  jileasant  picture,  and  one  which 
should  beneficently  correct  the  forbidding  outlines  in 
which  that  once  famous  figure  has  been  too  often  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  And  tragi-comic  as  it  is — nay, 
perhaps  more  tragic  than  comic  when  one  looks  at 
the  empty  niche  where  the  old  man  in  imagination 
saw  his  statue — one  could  ill  spare  either  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  or  the  trenchant  comment  upon  it  of  its 
contributor,  the  late  ]\Ir.  Locker  Lampson  : — 

"  He  liked  me,"  Tennyson  said,  "  and  thought  that  per- 
haps I  might  be  the  coming  poet,  and  might  help  to  hand  his 
name  down  to  future  ages.  One  day  we  were  walking  arm-in-arm 
and  I  spoke  of  what  is  called  Immortality,  andremarked  how  few 
writers  could  be  sure  of  it.  Upon  this  Rogers  squeezed  my  arm 
and  said  '  1  am  sure  of  it.'  Tennyson  was  fond  of  Rogers  and 
told  me  this  with  no  unamiable  intention,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  all  kindliness  and  good  faith. ' ' 

"  Most  poets,"  adds  ^Ir.  Locker  Lampson  with  pun- 
gently  satirical  effect,  "  have  felt  at  times  as  Rogers  felt  on 
this  occasion  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  had  not 
an  Immortal's  arm  to  squeeze." 

We  must  now,  however,  take  leave  of  these  interest- 
ing volumes,  in  which  there  is  only  one  thing  that  we 
miss  :  a  fuller  study  of  that  mystical  side  of  Tennyson's 
nature  and  his  power — a  power  exceptionally  marked,  no 
doubt,  in  his  case,  though  common  to  all  minds  which  are- 
at  once  powerfully  imaginative  and  profoundly  meditative 
(not  itself,  however,  a  very  common  combination) — of 
attaining  to  that  sort  of  trance-like  condition  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  in  his  extremely  interesting  contribution 
to  the  memoir  describes  as  "  an  apparent  isolation  of  the 
spirit  from  the  body."  jNIr.  JNlyers  prefaces  his  letter  of 
reminiscences  by  recalling  the  biographer's  request  to  hint 
to  approach  his  subject  "  not  from  the  side  of  Plotinus 
but  from  the  side  of  Virgil  " ;  in  conformity  with  which 
instruction  Mr.  Myers  supplies  three  or  four  most  fascinat- 
ing pages  of  critical  disquisition  on  Tennyson's  relation  to 
the  immortal  poet  whom  he  has  immortally  celebrated. 
Thus  from  the  side  of  Virgil  he  has  been  admirably 
studied  ;  but  we  should  have  liked  a  study  of  him  fi'om 
the  side  of  Plotinus  too.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  get  it. 


William  Morris  :  His  Art,  bis  Writings,  and  his  Public 
Life.  A  record  by  Aymer  Vallance.  llxTiin.  44opp. 
London,  1807.  Bell.    25/- 

As  little  more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  William 
Jlorris's  death,  it  would  be  smi^rising  if  a  complete  bio- 
graphical account  of  him  were  already  in  print.  Mr. 
Aymer  Vallance,  the  author  of  this  large  and  sumptuous 
work,  is  careful  to  point  out  in  his  preface  the  limited 
nature  of  his  undertaking.  The  book  "  makes  no  claim  to 
be  a  biography  or  a  record  of  Mr.  jNIorris's  private  and 
family  affairs,"  and  Mr.  Vallance,  not  being  asked  or 
authorized  to  write  a  biography,  submits  that,  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  he  has  not  introduced  into  the  book 
any  personal  details  that  are  not  by  this  time  public  pro- 
perty. For  our  own  part,  so  far  frcm  finding  fault  with 
Mr.  Vallance  for  abstaining  from  unauthorized  biograph}', 
we  commend  his  good  taste,  and  are  content  to  take  the 
work  for  wliat  it  is — namely,  as  an  enlargement  of  his 
"  Art  of  William  Morris,"  which  was  published  earlier  in 
the  present  year.  From  eight  chapters  the  book  has  grown  to 
15  ;  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  certain  suggestions, 
corrections,  and  further  facilities  ;  and,  while  expanding 
and  completing  his  record  of  Morris's  work  in  all  direc- 
tions, has  in  particular  addfed  a  chapter  on  Morris's   con- 
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nexion  with  the  Socialist  movement.  The  re.sult,  except 
as  far  as  jNIorris's  private  hfe  is  concerned,  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  a  great  artist,  and  of  his  labours,  always 
honest  and  sincere,  for  the  public  benefit.  The  Chiswick 
Press  has  printed  the  book,  and  the  woodcuts  and  the 
larger  reproductions  of  tapestry,  wall-paper,  tiles,  and  the 
like    would  have  commanded  the  appr()\al  of  .Ah^rris  hini- 

Kclf. 

Mr.  ViiUiince's  best  chapters  are  tiiose  in  which  he 
describes  ISIorris's  achievements  as  an  artist  and  a  crafts- 
man, "  a  maker,"  as  he  called  himself,  "  of  would-be 
pretty  things."  The  chapters  on  Morris's  writings  are  less 
valuable.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tlus  "  Earthly  Paradise" 
and  some  of  the  other  poems  may  long  outlast  Moms's 
fame  as  an  artist,  which  may  conceivably  collapse  at  any 
moment  in  some  n^volution  of  public  tast(\  The  poems, 
doubtless,  will  live  ;  but  there  is  no  need  at  present  for  a 
vindiial.i(»n  of  their  merits,  and  one  is  rather  disposed  to 
resent  Mr.  Vallance's  long  explanations  and  expositions. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  almost  every  reader  will 
prefer  to  form  his  own  opinion.  A  critic  usually  fails 
alike  in  commanding  ami  in  jjrohibiting  one's  admiration  of 
})oetry.  It  is  an  amazing  thing,  however,  that  Morris 
should  have  found  time,  in  his  crowded  and  many-sided 
life,  to  write  either  so  well  or  so  nuich.  And  to  his  poetry 
he  added  the  work  of  writing  many  articles  and  addresses, 
and  the  most  active  support  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  ]5uildings,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Kxhibi- 
tion  Societ}',  to  say  nothing  of  all  that  he  wrote  and  did  on 
behalf  of  the  Socialist  movement.  If  we  say  no  more  of 
his  poetry, it  is  not  because  we  tliink  it  tlu^  least  important 
]>art  of  his  woik,  but  because  Mr.  ^'allance's  remarks 
upon  it  have  less  value  than  the  rest  of  his  book.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  notice  that  Mr.  Vallance 
makes  a  jioint  of  jiutting  .Morris's  Socialisjn  in  a  proper 
light.  When  ]\Iorris  died,  his  biogra])hers  in  the  Press 
did  tlicir  best  to  keep  his  political  opinions  in  the  back- 
grouiui.  They  slurred  them  over,  a]iologized  for  them, 
.-poke  of  them  as  the  aberration  of  genius,  and  bade  the 
jiublic  rememlxr  rather  his  ])oems  or  his  wall-])a]»'r. 
Morris  himself  took  a  very  different  view,  and,  when  the 
plan  of  Mr.  ^'all€ance's  book  was  proposed  to  him,  particu- 
larly desired  that  due  prominence  should  be  given  to  his 
political  and  social  jirinciples,  which  were,  in  his  mind, 
closely  associated  with  his  art  itself.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  an  artist,  a  craftsman,  a  "  common  fellow,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  lead  of  her  "  common  fellows,"  if  he  could 
do  so.  Mr.  ^'allance  recommends  those  who  cannot  trust 
themselves  not  to  take  oft'ence  to  ski[)  this  cba])ter.  and 
then  bravely  faces  the  task  of  describing  Morris's  energetic 
and  unassuming  work  witii  various  Socialist  societies  and 
leagues  that  seem  to  bine  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  schism 
and  dissension.  A\'e  will  not  ]>ursne  the  stm-y  in  detail,  or 
show  how  these  unlucky  theories  led  to  Trafalgar-sipnire 
and  the  police-court.  Put  in  justice  to  Morris,  and  in 
order  to  make  his  jiosition  clear,  it  nuist  be  stated  defi- 
nitely that  his  Socialism  arose  from  his  views  of  the 
functions  of  art,  and  of  the  true  rights  and  duties  of  the 
workman,  and  that  it  originated  in  no  vulgar  envy  of  the 
rich,  and,  least  of  all,  from  any  selfish  motive.  It  was 
simjtly  one  of  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  nuiy  speak 
for  himself  : — 

What  I  :iican  by  Soeialism  is  a  comlition  of  society  in  which 
thoro  should  bo  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  nmstor  nor  master's 
man,  neither  idle  nor  overworked,  neither  brain-sick  brain- 
workers  nor  hoart-sick  hand-workers  ;  in  a  word,  in  wliioli  all 
men  would  be  living  in  equality  of  condition,  and  would  manage 
their  aB'airs  unwastefully,  and  with   the    full    consciousness  that 


harm  to  one  would  mean  harm  to  all — the  realization  at  latt  of 
the  meaning  of  the  woid  "  commonwealth." 

All  this  is  visionary  enough,  but  the  vision  came 
from  generous  instincts.  The  poverty  of  the  workers,  the 
vulgarity  of  the  rich,  the  general  want  of  art  and  beauty 
in  daily  life,  in  short,  a  combination  of  aestheiic  and 
industrial  causes  led,  or  misled,  .MoitIs  towards  Socialism. 

Hapj)ily,  the  greater  yiart,  and  the  best  ])art,  of  the 
book  is  not  an  analysis  of  Morris's  o]iinions,  but  a  record 
of  work  done.  For  all  his  extreme  politics,  be  was  as 
practical  a  man  as  ever  lived  ;  a  craftsman  as  well  as  an 
artist,  and  hardly  equalled  in  artistic  versatility.  He  gave 
no  early  evidence  of  artistic  powers,  but  these  v.ere 
natuially  stimulated  by  his  pre- Kaffael lite  friends.  His 
ycunger  days  are  adequately  descril  ed  by  Mr.  ^'allauce, 
as  is  also  his  wonderful  Ped-house  at  Bexley  Heath,  the 
furnishing  and  dicoratitm  of  which  gave  him  an  occa>ion 
for  the  exercise  of  his  taste  and  ingenuity.  A  little  later 
came  the  establishment  of  the  firm  that  so  soon  headed 
the  revolt  against  the  domestic  art  of  the  period.  No 
middle-aged  man  can  entertain  more  than  a  sentimental 
regard  for  the  fashions  of  that  time,  for  the  Berlin  wool- 
work, the  bead-mats,  the  glass-shades,  the  wax  flowers,  the 
gilt  stucco,  and  the  rest  ;  nor  would  any  young  man 
willingly  go  back  to  them  ;  but  as  long  as  it  seemed  to 
accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  our  houses  should  be 
so  decorated,  it  needed  not  only  an  artist,  but  a  jnactical 
artist,  to  point  out  a  more  excellent  way.  It  was  in  18G1, 
after  a  meeting  of  Morris  and  his  friends,  tliat  business 
premises  were  taken  at  No.  8,  Ked  Lion-square.  Tb.e 
original  members  of  the  firm  of  .Morris.  Marshall, 
Faulkner,  and  Co.  were  : — William  ^lorris  ;  Ford  ^ladox 
Prown  ;  Dante  tiabriel  Possetti  ;  Kdward  Pume-Jones  ; 
Arthur  Hughes  ;  Philip  Webb,  architect  ;  Peter  Paul 
Marshall,  surveyor  and  engineer  ;  and  Charles  Joseph 
Faulkner,  an  Oxford  don.  As  Kossetti  .«aid,  the  firm  had 
no  idea  of  commercial  success,  but  it  succeeded  in  their 
own  despite.  Of  course,  there  were  difficulties  at  first, 
tr;;de  jealousy  to  be  combated  and  artistic  workmen 
to  be  secured  ;  but  the  venture  soon  became  jirosjierous, 
and  one  of  the  Exhibition  juries  reported  in  18G2  in  com- 
mendation of  the  work  exhibited.  They  described  it  as 
"  in  the  stj'le  of  the  Middle  Ages,*' and  as  "  satisfactory  to 
the  archa?ologist  from  the  exactness  of  the  imitation."  The- 
account  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  firm  and  its 
work  is  as  full  as  can  be  desired,  especially  as  regards  the 
stained  glass  windows  from  designs  by  Sir  E.  Purne-Jon<-s, 
the  reproductions  of  which,  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  book.  Put  the  firm  aimed  at  success  in 
many  kinds  of  art.  For  instance,  when  tiles  were  wanted 
at  the  Ked-house,  no  hand-painteil  tiles  were  made  in  thi* 
country.  Morris, therefore,  j>rocured  plain  white  tiles  from 
Holland,  and  began  a  series  of  practical  exjierimcnts  until 
at  last  he  obtained  the  desired  results.  The  famous  wall- 
papers, the  designs  for  which  have  been,  with  few  excei>- 
tions,  ilrawn  by  ^lonis  himself,  are  well  described  and 
illustrated.  The  papers,  however,  were  never  actually 
manufactured  in  the  works  of  Morris's  own  firm,  but  in 
those  of  Messrs.  .Teflrey  and  Co.,  on  account  of  technical 
difficulties.  Another  art  which  Morris  did  much  to  revive 
was  that  of  tai)estrv  making,  which  demands  less  tivhnical 
skill  than  artistic  excellence.  This  was  in  1878.  He  set 
up  a  hand-loom  in  his  bed-room  at  Kehnscott-house.  Ham- 
mersmith, and,  following  the  directions  of  an  old  French 
book,  practised  weaving  every  day  until  he  had  become 
jiroficient.  The  new  industry  was  attempted  at  Merton 
first  in  1881.  in  which  year  the  firm  set  up  their 
works   in    that   place.      Sir  E.    Burne-Jones  was  almost 
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invariably  the  designer,  and  it  is  to  him  that  Exeter 
College  Chapel  and  Stanmore-hall  owe  their  most  import- 
ant decorations.  But  neither  glass,  tiles,  nor  tapestry 
satisfied  Morris's  artistic  appetite.  Whenever  it  seemed 
to  him  desirable  to  learn  an  art,  he  learned  it  ;  nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  not  even  the  production  of  suitable 
designs  for  the  humble  linoleum,  and  his  attention  was 
given  in  turn  to  the  arts  of  dyeing,  carpet-making,  print- 
ing, and  embroider}'.  The  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
public  taste  bear  witness  to  the  wide  influence  of  liis  work. 

From  lied  Lion-square  the  firm  removed  to  Queen- 
square.  In  1877  they  took  show  rooms  in  Oxford-street, 
and  in  1881  they  transferred  their  works  to  JMerton,  in 
Surrey.  Mr.  Vallance  quotes  the  following  account  of 
them  from  a  Frenchman,  M.  Gabriel  INIourey : — 

Tlie  art  workshops  of  Merton  Abbey  stand  in  an  immense 
fifid  amid  tall  trees  and  charming  scenery.  Workshops  did  I 
say  ?  It  is  an  ugly  word  tliat  conjures  np  visions  of  grimy 
smoke,  creaking  machinery,  and  bodily  toil.  No,  there  is 
nothing  of  all  that.  It  is  a  sort  of  large  farmhou?o  built  on  one 
ilopr,  surroHiiiled  by  foliage  and  greenery,  close  by  the  bank  of 
a  small  stream,  the  Wandle,  which  winds  in  and  out  witli  happy, 
joyous  murmiu's.  Such  is  the  workshop  of  Merton  Abbey. 
Nothing  is  manufactured  there  except  by  hand.  No  machine- 
power  is  used,  either  steam  or  electric,  but  implements  of  the 
simplest  construction,  the  most  primitive  in  kind,  the  old  tools, 
the  old  handicrafts,  of  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  The  predomi- 
nant toaf.'.ro  is  that  the  artisan  is  allowed  almost  perfect  liberty 
of  talent  and  imagination  in  the  development  of  his  work.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  tapestry  and  glass-work  studios, 
where  the  most  exquisite  marvels  of  ait  are  turned  out.  The 
workman  takes  part  in  the  work,  becomes  artist,  and  imparts  his 
own  personality  to  the  thing  created,  of  which  a  rough  plan  has 
tirst  been  drawr^  up  by  the  master.  The  hand  press  is  used  .  .  . 
or  the  velvet  and  cretonne  work  is  done  directly  with  the  hand. 
Thus  is  avoided  that  monotonous  stift'ness  peculiar  to  the  work 
of  modern  machinery,  and  further,  it  encourages  the  workman  to 
take  a  more  personal  interest  in  his  labour. 
This  striking  description  does  not  appear  to  be  over- 
drawn. Morris's  view  of  work  was  that  it  was  "  right  and 
necessary  "  that  every  man  should  have  pleasant  work  that 
was  worth  the  doing,  under  conditions  involving  no  over- 
fatigue, lie  showed  that  the  production  of  works  of  art 
v,'as  possible  in  this  manner — perhaps  that  they  could  be 
produced  in  no  other  manner ;  but  he  failed  to  see  that  no 
Socialist  system  could  render  his  counsel  of  jierfection 
apj)licable  to  unskilled  labour.  However,  nothing  was 
more  characteristic  of  the  man  himself  than  these  works 
at  Merton. 

Mr.  Vallance  writes  pleasantly  of  Kelmscott-manor, 
Morris's  country  home  on  the  upper  Thames  from  1871  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Eossetti  discovered  the  place,  and 
lovod  it;  ?.Iadox  Brown  painted  there  ;  IMorris  himself 
found  it  an  earthly  |)aradise.  He  \\'as  buried  in  Kelmscott 
churchyard.  The  manor  gave  its  name  to  Kelmscott- 
house.  Hammersmith,  where,  in  January,  1891,  Morris 
established  his  famous  printing-press.  He  held  that  "  the 
only  work  of  art  which  surpasses  a  complete  medieval 
book  is  a  complete  medieval  building,"  and,  the  latter 
work  being  impracticable,  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
former,  and  set  about  it  with  his  invariable  thoroughness. 
No  pains  were  sjiared,  no  details  were  neglected,  nothing 
was  left  undone  that  could  contribute  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work.  It  wa'fi  not  the  work  of  his  life,  but  only  of  a 
few  years  ;  yet  no  books  are  more  truly  artistic  than  those 
fi-oia  Morris's  press.  Omnia  novit.  There  really  seemed 
to  bs  no  branch  of  art  in  which  he  could  not,  if  he  chose, 
attain  to  mastery. 


History  of  the  Common-wealth  and  Protectorate, 
1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  Vol.  II.— 
1651-16;>1.    OxOin.,  503  pp.    London,  1897.        Longmans.    21/- 

i\Ir.  Gardiner's  latest  contribution  to  the  histor}'  of 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  a  S2:)ecial  interest 
of  its  own.  It  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth fi-om  1G51  to  1C54,  and,  what  is  more,  it  subjects 
Cromwell's  policy  to  a  searching  analysis,  the  results  of 
which  must  be  as  gratifying  to  the  historical  student  as 
they  will  be  suri:)rising  to  the  Protector's  admirers. 

Between  the  stern  religious  enthusia.sm  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  new  Commercialism  Cromwell  stood  forth 
as  a  mediator.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  want  of  zeal 
for  religion  or  for  social  reform  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  realized,  like  Chatham,  that  maritime  power  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  commerce.  "  It  is  mainly,"  writes 
]Vlr.  Gardiner,  "  this  combination  of  interests  which  has 
raised  Cromwell  to  the  position  of  the  national  hero 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  Still  he  was  no  Heaven- 
born  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  entirely  mis- 
understood the  significance  of  the  Treaties  of  West- 
phalia, and  persisted  in  believing  in  the  continued 
existence  of  a  European  con.sjiiracy  against  Protestantism. 
The  period  of  religious  wars  was  closed,  but  Cromwell's 
mind  still  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
This  ignorance  of  the  drift  of  Continental  feeling  proved  a 
very  serious  stumbling-block  in  his  path  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  later  career,  and  explains  much  of  the 
apparent  vacillation  noticeable  in  his  foreign  policy. 

The  years  1G52,  1G53,  and  1054  constitute  a  very 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Presbyterianism  had,  indeed,  provexl  a  failure  in  England, 
but  the  disorganization  of  the  English  Church  remained, 
and  the  statesmen  of  the  time  were  unable  to  attempt  the 
task  of  establishing  religious  liberty.  As  early  as  1651 
Cromwell  had  become  imjjatient  of  the  existing  system, 
of  governments,  and  showed  a  distinct  leaning  towards 
constitutional  Monarchy.  In  the  same  year  Hobbes's 
"  Leviathan  "  appeared,  and  political  thought  ranged  itself 
definitely  in  antagonism  to  the  misgovern ment  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  The  dissolution  of'  this  famous 
Assembly  in  105."  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Nominated  -Parliament,  which  soon  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  violence  of  its  actions.  This 
Parliament  occupies, to  quote  JMr.Gardinei'.  "a noteworthy 
j)lace  in  the  historical'development  of  England.  Its  mere 
existence,  irrespective  of  the  good  or  evil  it  may  have 
essayed  to  do,  exhibits  the  high-water  "mark  of  Pui-itanism 
in  Church  and  State."  The  tide  indeed  had  been  rising 
ever  since  the  meeting  ofvthe  Long  Parliament.  By  the 
"  Instrument  of  Government  "  Cromwell  was  installed  as 
Protector,  and  Puritanism  seemed  secure  as  long  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  framers  of  this  new  Con- 
stitution aimed  not  only  at  setting  up  a  bulwark  against 
the  despotism  of  a  single  House,  -  but  also  at  preserving 
the  predominance  of  Puritanism.  Yet  Sieyes  himself  when 
attempting  to  subject  Bonaparte  to  the  control  of  various 
bodies  by  his  elaborate  Constitution  of  1799  was  not 
moi'e  manifestly  building  on  sand  than  were  these 
earnest  Puritans. 

In  1653  the  tide  in  respect  to  Puritanism  and  to  con- 
stitutionalism had  begun  to  turn.  Tlie  system  of  prop- 
ping uji  Puritanism  by  expelling  all  who  disagreed  with  it, 
and  by  setting  aside  the  princijjle  of  election  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  constituencies,  could  not  be  continued  inde- 
finitely. It  was  not  likely  that  men  of  tire  world  would 
allow  Puritanism  to  dictate  to  them  its  laws.  It  was  certain 
that  Cromwell  would  not  let  his  Puritan  z?al  blind  iliim  to 
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other  considerations,  political  or  mundane.  The  year 
1654  found  Cromwoll  occupied  in  the  difficult  tasii 
of  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  constitutional  edifice 
in  the  place  of  the  one  he  and  otliers  had  destroyed. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  had 
not  only  to  deal  with  constitutional  matters  ;  they  liad 
to  provide;  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace.  "  They  had  to 
complete  the  predominance  of  Ent^land  in  the  British 
Isles,  and,  as  if  this  were  a  lif^ht  task,  they  liad  already 
involved  the  nation  in  a  maritime  strugf^le  with  the  first 
naval  ])Ower  in  the  world."  Tlie  work  of  subjugating  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  colonies  during  these  years  went 
on  simidtaneously  witii  a  Dutch  war,  and  with  negotia- 
tions for  an  alliance  with  either  France  or  Spain.  Of  the 
volume  l)efore  us, the  most  im])ortant  portion  is  that  which 
traces  the  foreign  policy  of  CmiHwcll.  In  his  lectures 
delivered  last  year  at  Oxford,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Cromwell's  Place  in  History,"  Mr.  Gardiner 
indicated  flie  nature  of  the  conclusions  now  laid  before  us. 

In  the  story  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
differed  in  many  important  respects  froin  the  accounts  of 
previous  writers.  W'l'  think,  however,  that  his  deductions 
will  be  pretty  generally  accepted,  for  they  embody  the 
results  of  very  careful  investigations.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  Protestant  maritime  rivals  will  always  be 
read  with  interest.  In  spite  of  the  magnificent  seamrm- 
ship  of  Tromp,  the  Dutch  could  not  contend  successfully 
against  the  overwhelming  geographical  advantages  enjoyed 
by  P>ngland.  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Dutch 
admirals  to  fight  with  any  hope  of  success  when  hampered 
by  a  convoy.  And  yet  the  Dutch  de])ended  for  their  very 
subsistence  upon  couunerce  ;  and  so  it  remained  the  first 
duty  of  their  admirals  to  defend  their  conunerce.  After 
Tromp's  death  and  Monk's  victory  of  the  Texel  on  July 
31,  lGo3,  CromweH's  desire  for  jjcace  was  strengthened,  and 
one  of  his  confidants — probably  ('ornclius  Vermuydi'n — 
carried  to  Holland  what  j\Ir.  (iardincr  descrilies  as  *'  the 
most  astonishing  jiroposal  ever  made  by  an  Englishman 
to  the  Minister  of  a  foicign  State." 

This  proposal  includi'd  an  offensive  ami  (b^fensive 
alliance  between  Kngl.nid  and  Holland,  which  was  to  be 
joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  such  of  the  Gennan 
States  as  were  Protestants,  and  even  by  France  if  she 
conceded  to  her  people  liberty  of  conscience.  The  arrange- 
ment between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  at  Tilsit 
])ales  before  the  second  ])ortion  of  the  proposal,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Globe  was  to  be  ])ractically  divided 
between  luigland  and  the  United  Provinces.  A  war 
against  both  Spain  and  Portugal  was  undoubtedly 
contemplated,  .'nid  missionaries  wen>  to  be  sent  to  all 
]ieoples  willing  to  receive  them.  Ii>terestiiig  as  the  plan 
is,  the  mixtiue  of  personal  and  religious  aims,  acceptable 
as  they  would  have  been  to  lCli/al)ethan  statesmen  and 
adventurers,  renders  it  unpalatable  to  later  generations. 
To  the  Dutch,  suffering  from  their  defeats  by  England  and 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  peace  with  Sjiain,  it  seemed 
]);>culiarly  ill-timed  to  enter  into  an  unprovoked  quarrel 
with  all  those  Catholic  States  which  suiiported  the  Incjui- 
sition.  Nor,  indeed,  was  Cromwell  himself  more  decided 
upon  a  clearly  defined  policy. 

In  .Inly,  1(),33.  he  c(>rtainly  entertained  the  idea  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  but,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants  led  him  to 
ho])e  and  intrigu(>  for  SpanisHi  aid  against  ^lazariu  in 
(hiienne.  i\ I r. Gardiner's  explanation  of  these  extraordinary 
fluctuations  is  as  follows  : — '•  It  was  not  levity  that  was  at 
the  root  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Cromwell's  mind  but 
sheer  inability  to  formulate  a  consistent  foreign   policy 


which  would  find  room  for  an  energetic  display  of  the 
strength  of  England,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  in  on? 
way  or  another,  strike  a  blow  for  that  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  cause  of  God  upon  earth."  At  any  rate  from 
October,  16.53,  to  July,  1654,  negotiations  went  on  with  both 
France  and  Spain.  Amongst  the  men  who  surrounded 
Cromwell  tliere  were  three  parties  ;  Lrimbert  and  other 
officers  desired  a  war  with  France,  a  minority  lieadeJ  by 
Pickering  and  Strickland  advocated  a  close  alliance  with 
France,  while  a  third,  influenced  by  Thurloe,  wished  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  war  raging  between  France  and 
Spain  and  to  rest  upon  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
States.  .Alazarin's  diplomacy  and  Spain's  intolerance  at 
length  decided  the  question. and  Ci^omwell  prej^red  for  war 
with  Sj)ain.  But  his  mind  was  so  steeped  in  the 
Elizabethan  tradition  that  he  seems  to  have  imagined 
thatthe  war  could  be  confined  to  the  Indies,  while  English 
ships  continued  to  enter  Spanish  harbours  in  EuroiK^  Cor 
purposes  of  trade.  Up  to  this  point,  at  which  the  volume 
closes,  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  reveals  "  a  distracting 
maze  of  fluctuations."  Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that 
the  dominant  note  in  his  mind  was  a  desire  to  attack 
Spain,  ^^'hat  had  held  him  back  was  anxiety  about  the 
French  Protestants,  but  as  soon  as  he  convinced  himseli 
that  all  danger  to  them  was  imaginary  he  reconcili^d  him- 
self to  war  with  Spain  as  being  an  attack  on  the  Pojie  and 
the  Inquisition. 

Cromwell  himself  aimed  in  all  his  actions  at  benefiting 
religion.  Later  generations  regard  his  foreign  jKjlicy  with 
favour  because  they  see  in  his  wars  "  the  beginning  of 
the  prolonged  effort  by  which  England's  Enipin-  beyond 
the  Seas  was  built  up."  In  these  wars  we  recognize  the 
predominance  ofmaterial  interest. and  with  it  tlie  beginning 
of  that  reaction  which  ltd  to  the  Kestoration.  Though 
the  Puritan  spirit  remains  strong  in  Cromwell  "  lie 
has  now  given  the  first  place  to  mundane  ende^ivour. 
If  the  Kestoration  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  nit-rc 
change  of  the  forms  of  government  but  as  a  return  lo  a 
mode  of  thought  anterior  to  PuriUmisra.  it  may  fairly  Ix^ 
said  that  the  sjiirit  of  the  Restoration  had  at  last  effecte'd 
a  lodgment  within  the  bosom  of  Oliver  hiuiself.''  li  is 
with  these  words  that  ^Ir.  Gai'diner  concludes  his  volun;e, 
and,  while  they  are  a  summary  of  what  he  ha.s  written  in 
the  jireceding  pages,  they  give  an  indication  of  what  w.'- 
may  expect  in  a  continuation  of  his  pn^ent  work.  All 
historical  students  will  welcome  the  present  valii.-iM'^ 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  English  history,  which  ails 
one  more  to  the  many  existing  proofs  of  Mr.  (iardin<  r'i 
marvellous  industry  and  unerring  historical  insight. 


The   Diary  of  Master  William  Silence  :   A  stn.ly  of 

Slinkesiicii-,.  and  of  Klizabetlian  Sport.  I?y  llie  Rt.  Hon.D.H. 
Madden,  Vice-C'hniifellor  of  the  Cnivei-sity  of  Mulilin.  ;•  ..5;in.. 
:$H<5  jip.    London,  18S>7.  Longmans.    16- 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  valuable  book.  Shak"\«i>ear.'"s 
versatility  has  temj)ted  men  of  many  sort.s  and  conditi.-ns 
to  argue  that  he  was  an  expert  in  some  ijartieular  buri- 
n?ss.  An  American  actor  tried  to  prove  from  infernal 
evidence  that  he,  and  not  Harvey,  really  discovered  t'le. 
circulation  of  the  blooil.  lx)rd  Campbell  wrote  a  book  •)n 
Shakes] )eare's  legal  ac(piirements.and  another  (li.>^^tingui?l-.cd 
lawyer  now  draws  att»ntion  to  his  skill  in  rural  s|)ort.  A 
famous  head  of  a  famous  college  is  derisively  .said  to  l;;:vi' 
wondered  "why  gentlemen  coidd  not  hunt  in  tlie  long 
vacation,*'  but  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  not  being  one  ofth'-is- 
who  love  to  sleep  between  term  and  term,  has  i!ctua';ly 
done  this  where  alone  it  can  be  done,  that  is  with  the 
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Devon  and  Somerset  staghounds.  He  has  observed  that 
the  methods  in  use  with  that  pack  do  not  much  differ  from 
those  of  the  EHzabethan  age,  and  that  the  "  Noble  Arte 
of  Venerie,"  first  published  in  1575,  is  still  cited  as  an 
authority  by  those  who  follow  it.  Shakespeare  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mind,  and  he  thinks  that  where  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  play  or  passage  is  in  question  sport  frequently 
provides  a  key.  Where  a  genuine  knowledge  of  horses  or 
of  woodcraft  is  shown,  then  he  holds  that  the  point  is 
more  than  half  proved,  and  that  a  term  wrongly  used  is 
fatal. 

Absolute  certainty  in  Shakespearian  criticism  is  attainable 
only  in  regard  to  matters  of  venery  and  horsemanship.  Shake- 
speare would  as  soon  write  of  rousing  a  fox  as  of  starting  a 
deer. 

This  book  is  described  by  the  real  author  as  the 

Diary  of  William  Silence,  who  records  his  experiences, 
and  who  finally  collects  certain  notes,  the  loss  of  which  I  endeavour 
to  supply  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Tha  Horse  in  Shakespeare." 
Kvery  lover  of  the  horse  who  is  a  student  of  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  number  and  appropriateness  of  his 
references  to  horses  and  to  horsemanship  ;  and  I  found  that  some 
passages  which  once  seemed  obscure  became  clear,  and  that 
others  gained  a  new  significance,  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge 
of  the  old-world  pliraseology  of  the  manage  as  may  be  acquired 
from  the  copious  sources  of  information  set  forth  in  a  note 
entitled  "  The  Book  of  Sport." 

The  chase  of  the  red  deer  is  first  taken  in  hand,  the 
hounds  being  "  of  necessity  Master  Robert  Shallow's,"  and 
the  scene  is  transferred  fi'om  Exmoor  to  Crloucestershire 
and  the  Cotswolds.  The  hunt  occupies  four  chapters, 
plentifully  garnished  with  ajjposite  passages  from  Shakes- 
peare. Six  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  country  sportsmen  when  not  actually  engaged  in  pur- 
suing anything.  The  kennels  are  visited,  and  we  learn 
that  "  the  old  Exmoor  staghounds,  the  last  survivors  of 
the  Southern  hound,"  were  sold  to  a  German  baron  in 
1825,  and  that  they  have  been  succeeded  by  what  are  prac- 
tically large  fox-hounds.  They  ha\'e  lost  much  of  the  fine 
music  described  in  tlie  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  by 
Theseus,  whose  pack  were 

Matched  in  mouth  like  bells 
Each  under  each. 
On   the    other   hand,  they  are    not  so  "  slow  in  pursuit," 
and  we  are  told  that — • 

The  philosophic  stag-hunter,  dismounting  after  a  twenty- 
mile  gallop  across  Exmoor  from  Yard's  Down,  may  reflect  that 
Theseus'  hounds,  tuneable  as  was  their  cry,  could  no  more  have 
a^covmted  for  the  four-year-old  galloper  set  up  at  Watersmeet 
than  a  pack  of  beagles  could  kill  a  fox  in  Leicestershire,  and 
that  neither  to  hounds  nor  to  men  has  the  grace  of  absolute  per- 
fection been  vouchsafed. 

In  describing  country  bumpkins  the  author  does  not 
forget  to  put  them  sometimes  alongside  of  peojjle  who 
have  seen  men  and  cities.  The  distinction  is  well  marked 
in  the  characters  of  Slender  and  Fenton.  Mr.  Justice 
Madden  is  of  opinion  that  Shakespeare  did  not  at  first  in- 
tend Shallow  for  a  caricature  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  but  that 
he  did  "  at  some  time  of  his  life  intend  this  identifica- 
tion." In  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  early  quarto  of  the 
Merry  Wive^  of  Windsw,  Shallow  is  still  the  Glouces- 
tershire rustic,  who  proses  about  a  somewhat  Y)roblematical 
youth,  and  it  is  not  till  the  folio  edition  of  the  latter  jilay 
that  he  is  merged  in  the  pompous  knight,  wlio  knew  the 
ways  of  Courts,  and  who  had  been  the  host  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  deer-stealing  story  is  discredited  altogether, 
though  it  was  early  accepted  at  Stratford,  "  where  Shake- 
speare's  tastes   and    habits  made  it   seem    likely  to   the 


townsfolk  that  he  might  have  got  into  trouble  by  loving 
spoit  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  Exact  proof  is  impossible, 
but  INlr.  Sidney  Lee  has  lately  examined  the  evidence, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  flout  the  received  tradition. 

There  are  chapters  on  hawks  and  hawking,  which  has 
its  votaries  in  England  still,  but  which  can  never  again 
become  general.  Enclosures  make  the  joursuit  difficult, 
neither  herons  nor  falcons  are  easily  to  be  had,  and  short- 
winged  hawks  cannot  compete  with  breechloaders.  Fal- 
conry had  a  whole  language  of  its  own,  upon  which  the 
author  descants  copiously.  "  I  am,"  says  Hamlet,  "  but 
mad  north-north-west ;  when  the  wind  is  southerl}^  I  Icnow 
a  hawk  from  a  handsaw."  Upon  this  Mr.  Justice  Madden 
remarks  : — 

The  heron  was  also  called  heronshaw  (heronsewe  in  Chau- 
cer's •'  Squier's  Tale,"  and  herounsew  in  John  Russell's  "  Boke 
of  Nvu'ture,"  circ.  14o0),  easily  corrupted  into  handsaw.  Shake- 
speare does  not  hesitate  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters 
vulgar  corruptions  of  ordinary  language  current  in  the  stable 
or  in  the  field.  Thus  Lord  Sands  talks  of  springhalt  (stringhalt), 
and  Biondello  of  fashions  (fare}')  and  fives  (vives).  In  the 
edition  of  Hamlet  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  we 
find  the  suggestion  that  the  north-westerly  wind  would  carry 
the  hawk  and  tlie  handsaw  between  the  falconer  and  the  sun, 
with  the  consequence  that  they  would  te  indistinctly  seen, 
while  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  the  difi'erence  between  them  when 
the  wind  was  southerly.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
saying.  It  was  probably  a  common  one  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
which  naturally  fell  out  of  use  with  the  practice  of  falconry. 
In  aid  of  this  suggestion  I  may  add  that,  in  an  article  on  "  Fal- 
conry in  the  British  Isles  "  in  the  Quarterly  Rerieu-  (1875),  an 
account  of  a  flight  at  the  heron  is  quoted  from  an  old  French 
writer,  who  describes  the  neronshaw  as  mounting  directly 
towards  the  sun,  pour  sc  couin-iev  dc  la  dart;.  The  soothsayer  in 
Cynibeline  (iv.  2,  350)  notes  as  a  portent  that  Jove's  bird, 
the  Roman  eagle,  "vanished  in  the  sunbeams."  This  annoy- 
ance must  have  occurred  constantly  on  a  bright  morning  with  a 
strong  north-north-westerly  wind.  The  angler  who,  under 
similar  conditions,  in  order  to  have  the  wind  in  his  favour, 
fishes  with  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  can  sympathize 
with  Hamlet  when  he  describes  himself  as  "  mad,  north-north- 
west." When  the  wind  is  southerly  he  can  tell  a  r'se  from  a 
ripple. 

Lovers  of  the  horse  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
this  volume,  both  as  to  breeding,  training,  and  using  the 
noble  animal.  Shakespeare  may  or  may  not  have  held 
horses  at  the  play-house  door,  but  he  certainly  understood 
them,  and  the  language  of  the  stable  and  the  riding  school 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  alludes  more  than  once  to  racing, 
but  without  showing  any  affection  for  it.  "  It  occupies 
the  unique  position  of  a  sport  recognized  by  Bacon  and 
ignored  by  Shakespeare  ;  so  let  it  pass."  For  fishing, 
at  least  of  the  more  legitimate  kind,  he  seems  to  have  had 
but  little  taste,  and  Walton,  who  loved  poets,  does  not 
mention  his  name.  The  author  adduces  evidence  to  prove, 
and  it  is  jjleasant  to  believe,  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
care  for  bear-baiting  or  such  like  barbarous  amusements. 

The  Diary  is  followed  by  a  critical  appendix,  which 
raises  many  interesting  questions,  but  only  one  of  these 
need  be  noticed  here.  "  Whenever,"  says  the  author,  "  a 
knowledge  of  the  incidents  or  the  terminology  of  Eliza- 
bethan sport  suggested  a  departure  from  the  text  of  the 
"  Globe  Shakespeare,"  which  I  have  generally  adopted,  I 
have  noted  the  variance.  The  consequence  has  uniformly 
been  to  restore  the  reading  of  the  Folio  of  1623." 
We  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  believe  that  that  is  the  true 
original,  and  that  the  Quartos  ought  to  be  rejected  when- 
ever they  differ  from  it.  j\lr.  Justice  Madden  agrees  that 
the  Cambridge  edition  is   fhe   best,  but  he  joins   issue,- 
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nevertheless,  with  the  editor,  who  had  "  somewhere  read, 
or  lieard  a  suggestion  that  the  text  of  the  First  Folio 
ought  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  a  oritieal  edition  of 
.Shakespeare,"  l)ut  who  found  that,  "  in  the  great  majoiity 
of  cases  wliere  a  previous  (Quarto  exists,  the  (juarto  and 
not  the  Folio  is  our  best  authority."  Each  disjjuted 
passage  must  no  doubt  be  considered  separately,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  universal  agreement  will  ever  be  attained, 
but  the  author's  plsa  for  tlie  editors  of  the  First  Folio 
will  not  be  readily  accepted.  He  tells  us  that  if  Ileminge 
and  Condell  exaggerated  the  importance  of  their  own 
work  they  must  be  regarded  as  conspirators,  and  that  Ben 
Jonson  and  J^eonard  Digges  must  have  been  of  the 
plot.  It  is  true  that  .1  orison  and  Digges  and  Hugh 
Holland  piefixed  verses  to  the  First  Folio,  but  they 
are  in  praise  of  the  poet  and  not  of  hi.s  executors. 
Jonson  says  a  great  deal  about  ^lartin  Droeshout's 
success,  but  nothing  about  the  special  text  which 
his  jiortrait  illusi rates.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
claim  Milton's  authority  for  the  Second  Folio  merely 
on  account  of  tlie  famous  lives  therein  printed.  In  any 
case  the  162o  Folio  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  collected 
edition,  and  tliat  was  quite  enough  to  cause  rejoicing 
among  men  of  letters.  It  was  not  a  complete  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  ])ut  it  made  the  first  long  step 
towards  one,  which  suffices  to  account  for  its  fame  and  for 
the  enonnous  price  which  a  cojiy  conuiiands  in  the;  market. 
As  an  almost  exhaustive  treatise  on  Siiakesperian  sport, 
this  book  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  wlio  love  the 
jioet  and  to  all  who  love  the  country  and  its  amusements. 
There  are  some  suggestive  wood-cuts. 


Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields.  Studies  of  Hand  and 
Soul  ill  tin-  i-'ai- I'iMs).  I!y  Lafcadio  Hearn.  "ixriin.,  L'iHi  pp. 
London  and  Niw  ViiiU,  IS!)?.  Harper.     5/- 

This  is  a  volume  which  should  have  been  printed  on 
rice  pajier  and  clad  in  one  of  those  dainty  bindings  which 
the  Japanese  delight  in,  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  book  about 
Japan  as  the  very  emanation  of  Japan.  It  is  little  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hearn  has  "  the  feeling  of  Japan,"  and  he 
maligns  himself  when  he  asserts  that  that  feeling  cannot 
be  coniiiiunicated  to  Western  minds.  Though  even  his 
metaiiliysical  speculations  are  lull  of  jioetry  and  suggestion, 
we  may  not  always  be  able  to  follow  him  into  the  esoteric 
world  of  Uuddhist  thought  through  which  he  soars  on  the 
fearless  wings  of  enthusiastic  conviction.  But  in  the  less 
shadowy  world  of  .Ia]>anes(^  life,  with  its  perennial  youth 
and  hoary  anticjuity,  its  exuberant  joyousness  and  subtle 
pathos,  its  robust  vitality  and  delicate  sense  of  bi^anty,  we 
cannot  wish  fora  more  api>reciative  and  stimulating  guide. 
Wherever  his  fancy  leads  us  througli  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Japan,  whether  to  Osaka,  the  great  ca])ital  of 
her  modern  industry,  or  to  Kyoto,  her  city  of  ancient 
t(>mples  ;  whether  into  the  counting-house  of  one  of  her 
inerchant  princes,  or  into  the  humble  toyshop  where  he 
tells  us  the  Jai)anese  secret  of  making  pleasure  tlie  com- 
monest instead  of  the  costliest  of  ex]>eriences  ;  whether 
into  the  rustic  spirit-chamber  of  a  Shinto  shrine,  or  into 
the  ]iii]ifiial  (iaiilon  of  the  Cavern  of  the  (ienii,  he  in- 
variably lifts  for  us  a  corner  of  the  veil  through  which  our 
Western  eves  are  a^it  to  peer  vainly  at  •'  a  worlil  of  tra- 
ditions, beliefs,  superstitions,  feelings,  ideas,"  so  foreign 
to  our  own. 

What  can  be  more  deliglitful  than  the  oiiening 
chapter,  in  wliii-h  the  sjniple  story  of  village  life  in  any 
one  of  the  thousand  hamlets   of  Japan   is  told,  as  it  were. 


through  the  mouth  of  the  tutelar  deity,  the  confidant  of 
all  the  humble  joys  and  woes,  and  ho|ies  and  fears  of  suc- 
cessive generations, that  dwells  "in  the  old  Izumo  shrine  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  guarded  by  stone  lions  and  shadowed 
by  a  holy  grove  ?" 

Sometimes  a  girl  would  whisper  all  her  heart  to  me  : 
"  Maiden  of  eighteen  years,  I  am  loved  by  a  youth  <.f  twenty. 
He  is  good  ;  he  is  true  ;  but  poverty  is  with  us,  and  the  path 
of  our  love  is  dark.  Aid  ns  with  thy  great  divine  pity  .' — ^lielj) 
us  that  we  may  become  uiiittd,  O  Daimyojin  I"  Then  Uj  the 
bars  of  my  shrine  she  would  hang  a  thick  soft  tress  of  hair, — her 
own  hair,  glossy  and  black  as  the  wing  of  the  crow,  and  bound 
with  a  cord  of  mclborry-paj: er.  And  in  tlio  fragrance  of  that 
offering, — the  simjile  fragrance  of  her  peasant  youth, — I,  the 
gliost  and  god,  ehould  find  again  the  feelings  of  the  years  when  1 
was  man  and  lover. 

Mothers  would  bring  their  childron  to  my  thrcf  hold,  and  teach 
them  to  revere  me,  s.iying,  "  Bow  down  before  the  great  bright 
God  ;  make  homage  to  the  Daimyojin."  Then  I  should  bear  iho 
fresh  soft  clapping  of  little  hands,  and  remember  that  I,  the 
ghost  and  god,  had  been  a  father. 

No  child-story  from  Rudyard  Kipling's  pen  is  more 
pathetic  than  that  entitle<J  "  Ningyo-nc-haka,"  nor  co 
"  The  Seven  Seas  "  contain  anything  more  dramatic  than 
the  tale  of  Hamaguchi,  *'  a  living  god,"  with  its  weird 
description  of  one  of  those  tremendous  volcanic  waves 
which  now  and  again,  as  in  June,  189C,  can-y  destruction 
for  scores  and  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coa.^t  of  Japan. 

One  autumn  evening,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Hamaguchi,  wlio  was  the  headman  of  his  district, 
was  watching  from  the  balcony  of  his  house  the  prepara- 
tions fora  merry  making  in  the  village  below,  in  wiiich  he 
was,  alas  !  too  old  and  infirm  to  join.  An  earth(|uake 
came,  not  strong  enough  to  frighten  anybody  in 
that  land  of  earthquakes,  but  with  "  a  long,  slow, 
spongy  motion  .  .  .  and  Hamaguchi  became  aware 
of  something  unusual  in  the  offing.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  and  looked  at  the  sea.  It  h.ad  darkened 
quite  suddenly,  and  it  was  acting  strangely.  It  seemed 
to  be  moving  against  the  wind.  The  sea  was  running 
away  from  the  land."  And  below  the  i^eople  guessed  not 
what  that  monstrous  ebb  signified,  but  were  running  to 
the  beach,  and  even  beyond  the  beach,  to  watch  it.  But 
Hamaguchi  knew  its  meaning.  He  calls  to  his  grandson 
for  a  torch,  and,  hurrying  into  the  field  where  his  summer 
crop  lies  piled  up  in  rice  str.cks  ready  for  the  market,  he 
kindles  the  sim-dried  stalks  till  Iiis  whole  harvest  is  ablaze, 
and  the  big  bell  is  set  booming  in  the  neiglilmuring 
temple,  and  the  jwople  hasten  back  in  response  to  this 
double  appeal.     They  think  he  is  mad. 

"  Kita  !  "  shouted  the  old  man  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  point- 
ing to  the  open.      '•  Say  row  it  T  lo  mad  I  " 

Through  the  twilight  eastward  all  looked,  and  saw  at  the 
edge  of  tlio  dusky  horir-on  a  long,  loan,  dim  line  like  the  shad,  w- 
ing  of  a  coast  where  no  const  over  was,— a  line  that  thickened  as 
thoy  gazed,  that  broailei.cd  .as  a  ccast-line  broadens  to  the  eyes 
of  one  approaching  it,  yet  incomparably  more  quickly.  For  that 
long  darkness  was  the  returnirig  sea,  towering  like  a  clitF,  and 
coursing  more  swiftly  than  the  kite  tlies. 

"  Tauninni  !"  shrieked  the  people  ;  and  then  all  shrieks  and 
all  sounds  and  all  power  to  hear  sounds  were  annihilated  by  a 
nameless  shook  heavier  th;in  any  thunder,  as  the  colossal  swell 
smote  the  shore  with  a  weight  tl.at  sent  a  shuiMcr  through  the 
hills,  and  with  a  foam-buMt  like  a  blai^e  of  sheet-lightning. 
Then  for  an  instant  nothing  was  visible  but  a  storm  of  spray 
rushing  up  the  slope  like  a  cloud  ;  and  the  people  scattered 
back  in  panic  from  the  mere  nicnaoo  of  it.  When  they  looked 
again,  they  saw  a  white  horror  of  sea  raving  over  the  place  of 
their  homos.  It  drew  back  roaring,  and  tearing  out  iho  bowels 
of  the  land  as  it  went,  rwice.  thrice,  five  times  the  tea  struck 
nnil  ebbed,  but  ench  tin-.e  with  lesser  surges  :  then  it  roturnod 
to  its  ancient  be<l  and  stayed,— still  raging,  as  iifter  a  tyi'hoon. 

On  the  nlatoau  for  a  time  there  was  no  word  »|H^fcen.  All 
stared  speeclilessly  at  the  desolati'  n  beneath. — the  ^liastliness 
of    hurled   rock   and    naked    riven    cliff,    the    bewilderment   of 
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;x'Oope(l-up  (leep-sua  wrack  and  shingle  shot  over  the  einj  ty  site 
oE  dwelling  and  temple.  The  village  was  not  ;  the  great  r  part 
o£  the  fields  were  not  ;  even  the  terraces  had  ceased  to  exist  ; 
and  of  all  the  homes  that  had  been  about  the  bay  there 
reTiained  nothing  recognizable  except  two  straw  roofs  tossing 
madly  in  the  offing.  The  after-terror  of  the  death  escaped  and 
the  stupefaction  of  the  general  loss  kept  all  lips  dumb,  until  the 
voice  of  Hamaguchi  was  heard  again,  observing  gently, — 
"  That  was  why  I  set  fire  to  the  rice." 
He,  their  Choja,  now  stood  among  them  almost  as  poor  as 
the  poorest  ;  for  his  wealth  was  gone — but  he  had  saved  four 
hundred  lives  by  the  sacrifice. 

The  period  of  distress  was  long,  because  in  those  days  there 
were  no  means  of  quick  communication  between  district  and 
district,  and  the  help  needed  had  to  bo  sent  from  far  away. 
But  when  better  times  came,  the  people  did  not  forget  their 
debt  to  Hamaguchi  Gnhei.  They  could  not  make  him  rich  ;  nor 
v.'ould  he  have  sutt'ered  them  to  do  so,  even  had  it  been  possible. 
Moreover,  gifts  could  never  have  sufficed  as  an  expression  of 
their  reverential  feeling  towards  him  ;  fur  they  believed  that 
the  ghost  within  him  was  divine.  So  thoy  declared  him  a  god, 
and  thereafter  called  him  Hamaguchi  Daimyojin,  thinking  thej' 
could  give  him  no  greater  honor  ; — and  truly  no  greater  honor 
in  any  country  could  be  given  to  mortal  man.  And  when  they 
rebuilt  the  village,  they  built  a  temple  to  the  spirit  of  him,  anil 
fixed  above  the  front  of  it  a  tablet  bearing  his  name  in  Chinese 
text  of  gold  ;  and  tliey  worshipped  him  there,  with  prayer  and 
with  oU'erings.  How  he  felt  about  it  I  cannot  say  ; — I  know 
only  tliat  he  continued  to  live  in  his  old  thatched  home  upon 
the  hill,  with  his  children  and  his  children's  children,  just  as 
humanly  and  simply  as  before,  while  his  soul  was  being 
worshipped  in  the  shrine  below.  A  hundred  years  and  more  he 
has  been  dead  :  but  his  temple,  they  tell  me,  still  stands,  and 
the  people  still  pray  to  the  ghost  of  the  good  old  farmer  to 
help  them  in  time  of  fear  or  trouble. 

We  have  only  space  for  one  more  quotation,  and  our 
difficulty  lies  in  an  extravagant  embarras  de  richesses. 
But,  to  ajiplj^  to  his  own  work  the  words  in  which  he 
describes  the  old-fashioned  method  of  Japanese  teaching, 
the  example  we  have  chosen  may  serve  to  illustrate  "  a 
method  wliich  invests  every  form  and  every  incident 
with  ethical  signification." 

The  cooing  voice  of  a  little  girl  dissolves  my  reverie.  She 
is  trying  to  teach  a  child  brother  how  to  make  the  Chinese 
character  for  Man,— I  mean  Man  with  a  big  M.  Then  she  tries 
to  impi-ess  the  idea  of  this  shape  on  the  baby  memory  by  help  of 
a  practical  ilhistration,— probably  learned  at  school.  She  breaks 
a  slip  of  wood  in  two  pieces,  and  manages  to  balance  the  pieces 
against  each  other  at  about  the  same  angle  as  that  made  by  the 
two  strokes  of  the  character.  "  Now  see,"  she  says  :  "  each 
stands  only  by  help  of  the  other.  One  by  itself  cannot 
stand.  Therefore  the  ji  is  like  mankiml.  AVithout  help  one 
person  cannot  live  in  this  world  ;  but  by  getting  help  and  giving 
help  everybody  can  live.  If  nobody  helped  anybody,  all  people 
would  fall  dowTj  and  die."  This  explanation  is  not  philologi- 
cally  exact  ;  but,  as  a  mere  item  of  moral  information,  it  con- 
tairs  the  essence  of  all  earthly  religion,  and  the  best  part  of  all 
earthly  philosophy.  A  world-priestess  she  is,  this  dear  little 
maid,  with  her  dove's  voice  and  her  innocent  gospel  of  one 
letter  ! 

If  friendly  relations  between  nations  dejiend  largely 
on  their  understanding  one  another,  we  can  only  hope 
that  Mr.  Hearn,  who  is  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at 
the  Lfniversity  of  Tokio,  is  as  successful  in  imparting  to 
the  Japanese  students  a  knowledge  of  the  national  life 
embodied  in  our  literature  as  he  is  in  familiarizing 
Western  readers  with  some  of  the  subtler  aspects  of 
Japanese  life. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  their  influence  on 
English  Education.  By  Sir  JosMia  Fitch,  formerly  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  7:ix5iin.,  271  pp.  London, 
iSSl.  Heinem.ann.    5,- 

Araold  of  Rugby.  His  School  Life  and  Contributions 
to  Edu.-ation.  Edited  by  J.  J.  Pindlay,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Proceptor.s  Training  College.  7j  xo^in.,  xx.  +  616  pp. 
Cambridge,  1897.  University  Press.    15/- 

This  volume  of  the  Great  Educator  Series  has  a 
wider  .scope  and  one  of  more  immediate  practical  interest 


than  any  of  the  six  previous  numbers  of  the  series ;  for  the 
two  names  which  appear  on  its  title  page  represent 
the  great  educational  movement  of  the  Victorian  era. 
Thomas  Arnold  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  edu- 
cational figure  of  the  reign,  or,  indeed,  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  see  in  him  not  only  the  great  head  master 
inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  teaching  and  the 
discipline  of  English  public  schools,  but  a  reformer 
to  whose  enthusiasm  is  largely  due  all  the  educational 
advantages  now  offered  so  generously  to  the  less  fortunate 
classes  of  the  community.  He  bore  a  large  part  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  London  University ;  to  the  principles  he 
insisted  upon  must  be  traced  in  great  measure  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870  ;  and 
it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  gospel  of  humanity 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  preach  that  a  new  sjjirit  of 
brotherhood  between  classes  has  found  definite  expression, 
and  that  something  has  at  last  been  done  to  spread  among 
the  i:>oor  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  above  all  things  an  influence.  Many 
men  have  been  better  instructors  than  he  was.  Dean 
Stanley,  when  asked  if  he  taught  the  sixth  form  a  great 
deal  in  the  course  of  his  lessons,  said,  holding  up  a  little 
notebook  he  had  in  his  hand  at  the  moment,  "  I  could  put 
everything  that  Arnold  ever  taught  me  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction into  this  little  book."  He  had  little  appreciation 
of  art  or  even  of  poetry.  But,  if  he  did  not  instil  into  his 
pupils  a  great  body  of  learning,  he  did  inspire  them  with 
much  of  his  owai  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  ;  he  made 
them  feel  its  dignity  and  its  power,  above  all  they  learnt 
its  moral  aspects,  and  its  immediate  bearing  on  the  higher 
issues  of  life.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Joshua  P^itch 
records  a  serious  protest  against  the  popular  belief  that 
"  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a  picture  of 
Rugby  under  Arnold.  As  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out  to 
him,  it  gives  only  one  side,  and  that  not  the  best  side,  of 
Rugby  school  life  or  of  Arnold's  character.  We  trust 
that  Dean  Stanley's  Biography  will  live  when  Tom 
Hughes'  romance  is  forgotten,  and  that  "  Tom  Brown  " 
will  not  be  quoted  in  future  years 

As  illustrating  the  low  standard  of  civilization,  the  false 
ideal  of  maidiness,  and  the  deep-seated  indifference  to  learning 
for  its  own  sake  which  characterized  the  upper  classes  of  om- 
youth  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  does  not  disguise  his  own  rather 
advanced  views  on  higher  education ;  but,  while  they 
enable  him  to  criticize  with  insight  some  parts  of  Arnold's 
educational  method,  they  do  not  interfere  with  a  singularly 
complete  and  imjinrtial  estimate  of  it.  If  we  may  suggest 
a  criticism  on  work  so  admirably  done  by  so  high  an 
educational  authority  it  is  that,  with  so  representative  and 
central  a  figure  as  Arnold  for  its  subject,  a  somewhat 
wider  view  might  have  been  taken  of  his  antecedents  and 
the  general  results  of  his  work.  Some  mention,  for 
instance,  might  have  been  made  of  the  original  experi- 
ment in  school  discii^line  made  by  Rowland  Hill  and  his 
brothers  at  their  school  near  Birmingham — an  experiment 
which  aroused  an  immense  amount  of  interest  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  was  probably  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  new  regime  at  Rugby.  It  consisted  mainly  in 
putting  the  administration  of  law  and  justice  in  school 
matters  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  boys.  It 
was  an  audacious  scheme,  but  it  went  too  far.  As  one  of 
Hill's  pupils  said,  "  The  thoughtlessness,  the  spring,  the 
elation  of  childhood  were  taken  from  us — we  were  prema- 
ture men."  A  very  similar  criticism  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  boys  turned  out  from  Rugby.  This  kind  of 
moral  precocity  hardly  survived  the  days  of  Arnold.    How 
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far,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  work  did  live  after  him,  how  far 
he  actually  reformed  public  school  life,  is  a  question  we 
would  gladly  have  seen  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  discuss  a  little 
more  fully.  The  Kugby  Head  Master  was  not  alone  as  a 
reformer.  Others,  especially  Sewell  of  Kadley  and  St. 
Columba's,  have  greatly  contributed  to  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  a  liberal  education,  and  social  changes  have  helped 
towards  a  greater  civilization  in  school  life  and  a 
better  relation  between  masters  and  boys.  There  is 
much,  too,  in  the  school  life  of  to-day  which  points 
to  Ibrgetfiilness  of  the  great  lesson  taught  by  Arnold. 
Some  think  that  the  love  of  knowledge  is  not  the  most 
consj)icuous  feature  of  our  public  schools,  and  tliere 
is  certainly  still  much  of  unintelligent,  uninspiring 
grammar-grinding  quite  out  of  hannony  with  the 
Arnoldian  spirit.  But  he  unquestionably  impressed  not 
only  on  the  schools,  but  on  the  nation,  a  new  ideal  of 
education,  and  stimulated  in  every  educational  institution 
in  the  country  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Jlcre- 
ford)  "  the  growth  of  public  spirit,  moral  thoughtfulness, 
and  what  we  sum  up  as  Christian  character."  This 
is  well  brought  out  in  Mr.  Findlay's  book,  a  book  intended 
for  a  more  special  class  of  readers — to  which  the  Bisho]) 
of  Kereford  also  contributes.  There  is  not  much  original 
matter  in  it  besides  the  Bishop's  brief  but  very  interesting 
introduction.  It  is  a  kind  of  "  Arnold  ^lemorial,"  con- 
taining extracts  from  Stanley's  "  Life,"  Sermons  and  Essays 
by  Dr.  Arnold  on  educational  topics,  and  a  notice  of 
the  chief  books  bearing  on  Arnold  and  educational  reform. 
It  is  carefully  done, and  students  ofeducation  will  certainly 
find  it  a  book  worth  possessing.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's 
chapters  on  ]\Iatthew  Arnold  gain  great  imjiortance  from 
the  fact  that  his  life  on  its  practical  side,  except  so  far  as  it 
can  be  gathered  fVoni  Mr.  (icorge  Kussell's  collection  of 
his  letters,  has  not  been  written,  and  that  Sir  Joshua 
P'itch  is  the  one  man  now  living  who  is  most 
capable  of  dealing  with  it.  It  may  well  be  asked 
why  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  known  to  the  vast  majority 
of  readers  only  as  a  jMiet  and  a  critic,  who  was  never  a 
teacher  by  profession,  who  formulated  no  new  educational 
theory,  who  did  not  even  believe  very  much  in  the  kind 
of  school  to  which  his  father's  energies  were  devoted,  and 
who  performed  with  distaste,  and  from  some  points  of 
view  not  wholly  with  success,  the  education.al  task  which 
was  the  business  of  his  life,  should  be  ranked  as  a  great 
Educator.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize,  after 
reading  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  exhaustive  and  jutlicial  "  appre- 
ciation," that  he  had  considerable  claim  to  the  title.  An 
extreim'ly  interesting  testimony  to  the  indirect  value  of 
his  work  as  an  Insjiector  of  Schools  is  here  quoted  from 
his  assistant,  -Mr.  Healing,  who  tells  us  how  he  inspired 
the  teachers, and  how  he  stimulated  by  his  own  enthusiasm 
for  culture  the  whole  life  of  tlu^  schools  which  he  visited. 
"  llis  usefulness  as  an  Inspector,"  says  Mr.  Healing,  "  it 
apjjcars  to  me,  lay  very  much  in  his  success  in  bringing 
som(>  tincture  of  letters  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School."  And  he  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
inspiring,  in  the  same  wa}-,  the  great  I'hilistine  jmblic 
outside  the  schools.  He  acce))ted  the  dictum  of  a  foreign 
n-porter.  who  said.  "  L'Angleterre  propremeut  dite  est  le 
])ays  (riuirope  ou  I'iustruction  esjt  le  moins  rejwndue." 
lie  preached  a  crusade  in  favour  of  a  more  reasonable  and 
more  liberal  policyand  of  centralization  on  Continental  lines 
as  agaiiist  the  rule  of  vestries  and  sectarian  committees. 
His  knowledge  of  educational  methods,  both  here  and 
abroad,  was  inunensi>,  and  his  authority  is  constantly 
(jnoted  in  all  eilucalional  controversies.  The  Keport  of 
the    Koyal   Cununissiou   on    Secondary  Instruction,  issued 


two  years  ago,  followed  to  a  great  extent  the  principles  he 
enunciated.  His  educational  reports,  both  for  their  rijje 
experience,  their  width  of  view,  their  literary  quality,  and 
their  humour,  are  unique  among  Parliamentary  record.s. 
He  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  poet  ;  but  readers  of 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  book  will  recognize  that  his  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  really  rests,  not  so  much  on 
his  poetry,  or  on  his  unerring  literary  judgment,  as  on 
the  impalpcable  impersonal  influence  wrought  upon  the 
thought  of  his  own  and  succeeding  generations  by  his 
work — we  will  not  say  as  an  educationist,  for  he  disliked 
that  term  as  much  as  he  did  the  title  of  professor — but  a« 
the  ijrophet  of  a  new  era  in  which  every  class  in  the  nation 
should  be  humanized  and  elevated  by  a  wisely-organized 
and  enlightened  educational  system. 


The  Lords  of  Lara.  La  Leyenda  de  los  siete  in- 
fantes de  Lara.  Pm-  D.  Rain6n  Men6nd.ez  PidaL  !t<>. 
.\vi.  !  lis  i>i).     Madrid,  1897.  DucazcaL 

Tho  legend  which  forms  the  subject  of  .Scncr  Mcnendea 
Piilal's  brilliant  study  is  one  of  tho  most  popular  in  Sjanicb 
story.  Taken  from  an  old  lost  cantar,  it  first  appears  in  the 
"  General  Chronicle  "  of  Alfonso  the  Learned,  is  in  :orrorr.tcd 
by  Alfonso's  nephew,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  in  his  "  Crc^nica 
aVireviada,"  and  passes,  with  many  variants,  into  .•>.  lattr  retlac- 
tion  of  the  "  General  Chronicle,"  into  tho  "  Historia  breve  tlel 
Conilo  Feniitn  Gonzdlez  "  and  the  "  Estoria  de  los  Godos  " 
of  tho  fourteenth  century.  The  ballad-writers  and  makvrs 
seized  upon  it  and  treated  it  to  such  enduring  effect  that  th« 
Cancioncros  of  Timonoda,  Sepiilveda,  and  their  brethren  give 
some  thirty  romariecs  on  tho  theme.  Its  lasting  popularity  i» 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  while  Juan  do  laCueva,  Lope  do  Vega, 
Hurtado  do  Velarde,  and  Matos  Fragoso  bnu^-ht  it  upon  tho 
boards  in  tlio  golden  age  of  tho  Spanish  theatre,  it  lias  l)ecn 
used  in  oi:r  century  by  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Angel  de  Saave<lra, 
in"  El  Moroexpiisitii,'"  and  by  pseudo-historical  novelists  liko 
Fernitndez  y  Gonzalez.  MatoB  Fragoso's  play,  "  El  troidor 
contra  su  sangro  "  is  still  given  in  obscure  corners  of  Castile, 
and  was  seen  at  tho  Toatm  do  la  Cruz  in  Madrid  by  .\bcl  Hugo 
in  the  twenties.  Tlio  vogue  of  tho  tradition  "tit  of  Spain  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  10  jilatcs  engraved  byOtho  Vacnius,  Uubens'a 
master,  or  tho  "  Historia  septem  infantium  do  Lara,"  pab- 
lished  at  Antwerp  in  1(512. 

The  story  is  a  striking  illustration  of  tho  ancient  Costilian 
spirit.  At  the  wedding  of  Kuy  Valazquez  and  Doha  Lamhr* 
there  are  present  thoscven  sons  of  Gonzalo  Gustioz  do  Salas  and 
Doiia  Sancha,  sister  of  Ruy  ^'oliizquez.  The  rejoicings  in  Uiirjiw 
last  live  weeks,  and.  towards  tho  close,  a  quarrel  betwien 
Lambra's  brother,  Alvar  Sanchez,  and  Gor.zido  Gonzaluz,  tho 
youngest  of  tho  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  ends  with  Alvar's  death. 
According  to  tho  Castilian  code,  an  affront  to  I  '  '  '  . 
groom  is    accounted    unpardonable,  and    Ituy  ^  al  1 

on  bj' his  wife,  strikes  his  nephew.     A  shallow  tri:  il 

by  tho  murder  of  one  of  Lambra's  vassals  who.  by  command  of 
his  mistress,  has  grossly  insulted  Gonzalo  Gonzalez  whilo 
hunting  near  Ikxrbadillo.  The  Seven  Lor '.s  kill  tho  offtndcr 
under  Lambra's  mantle,  smearing  their  aunt  with  the  blood  W>.<w 
their  dripping  swords.  In  this  posture  of  afl'airs  Ruy  Velaz<',uci 
arrives  and  vows  to  take  such  vengeance  as*  shall  ring  through  the 
world — 

Que  nnciilos  y  por  n»cor 
Uello  tciiiiau  que  cont«r. 
Dissimulating  his  wrath,  Ruy  Vohvzqiiez  sends  Gonzalo  Gastios 
on  an  embassy  to  his  ally  Almanzor,  Emir  of  C(jrdo\-a,  with  a 
letter  written  in  Arabic,  purporting  to  be  a  request  for  a  loan. 
Tho  true  contents  aro  to  this  effect— Almanzor  is  askid  to 
behead  tho  be.irer  and  to  sent!  troops  to  Febros  whcm  Kiiy 
Velai'.quez  undertakes  to  deliver  his  nephews  iuto  the  h^^ids  vl 
Galve,  the   Emirs   lieutenant.      Almanzor,  however,  spares  hia 
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}Tis'iner's  life,  and  a  Moorish  maiden— in  some  versions  Alman- 
j'-or's  sister— grows  enamoured  of  the  captive.  Despite  the  evil 
omens  denounced  by  Nuno  Salido,  their  mentor,  the  Seven  Lords 
insist  on  following  Euy  Velazquez,  who  leads  them  into  an 
ambuscade  at  Almenar,  where  they  and  their  two  hundred  yeomen 
are  slain  after  miracles  of  bravery.  Their  seven  heads  are  sent 
to  Cordova  to  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  and  shown  to  Gonzalo 
Gustioz,  who  falls  into  a  passion  of  tears.  In  pity  at  his 
prisoner's  grief,  Almanzor  frees  Gonzalo  Gustioz,  who  departs, 
leaving  with  his  mistress  half  a  ring  to  be  presented  as  a  token 
of  identity  by  his  son— as  yet  unborn.  Impotent  for  action,  the 
old  man  passes  his  closing  years  in  Castile,  awaiting  the  day 
when  the  avenger  &hall  arrive.  At  last  his  half-Moorish  son, 
Mudaira  Gonz.ilcz,  appears  at  the  head  of  a  troop,  and  redresses 
his  father's  wrongs  by  slaying  Ruy  Velazquez  in  single  combat, 
and  by  flaying  Lambra  alive.  As  a  final  touch,  Mudarra  is 
bapti.-ecl  and  beocmes  the  idol  of  Doiia  Sanoha. 

So,  given  in  rough  outline,  does  the  celebrated  story  reach 
us.  Sr.  iVren(;ndez  Pidal  has  undertaken  to  trace  its  historic 
basis,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
remarkable  distinction.  Euy  Vehlzquoz  has  hitherto  commonly 
been  identified  with  a  Leonese  count  of  that  name,  in  the  service 
of  Bermudo  the  Gouty,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
but  Sr.  iviendndez  Pidal  demonstrates,  by  a  most  convincing 
argument,  that  this  identification  has  no  ntore  solid  reason  to 
support  it  than  has  that  which  confuses  Lambra  witli  one  of  the  in- 
numerable Flamulas  whose  names  recur  in  ancient  Galician  deeds 
and  charters.  But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  tradi- 
tion embodies  fragments  of  distorted  fact.  The  sending  of  the 
s^ven  heads  to  Cordova  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  and  the 
Galve  of  tradition — a  Moor  of  that  name  figures  in  the  ' '  Poeraa 
del  Cid  " — maybe  identical  with  the  historic  Galib  of  Garci 
Fernandez'  time.  The  alliance  between  Almanzar  and  Ruy 
Velazquez,  typical  of  the  quarrels  between  a  great  baron  and 
his  suzerain,  is  a  variant  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Emirs  of  Saragossa  and  the  Cid  Campeador  ;  \\hlie  the  episode 
of  Gonzalo  Gastioz'  amours,  resulting  in  the  birth  of  Mudarra, 
is  another  version  of  the  story  of  Oliver  and  Galeant  in  the 
"  Viaggio  di  Carlo  Magno  in  Ispagna. "  In  both  cases  we  find 
the  same  machinery — the  half-ring  whereby  the  father  recognizes 
the  son  whom  he  has  never  seen.  Sr.  Men^ndez  Pidal  dis- 
cusses the  development  of  the  legend  with  great  acuteness  and 
learning.  He  successfully  combats  Mila  y  Fontanals'  belief 
that  no  version  of  the  Lara  legend  can  be  found  between  the 
venerable  cantar  incorporated  in  Alfonso's  "  General  Chronicle" 
and  the  romances  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
demonstration  is  indeed  triumphant,  for  Sr.  Men^ndez  Pidal 
produces  the  connecting  link  in  the  form  of  a  much  more  ela- 
liorate  version  v/hich  was  discovered  by  him  in  a  fourteenth 
century  chronicle,  and  which  contains  an  admirable  lament  by 
the  father  over  his  son's  remains.  This  raises  an  important  point 
— namely,  the  derivation  of  the  yoetic  embellishments  found  in 
"^ -tire  later  redaction.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
a  existed  a  second  ca7itar  dating  from  the  end    of   the   thir- 

;      1   -I  tlie  be^innins  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The    second 
III 'liar  nat,.  ^      ,    ^     .      ,  ,  .  1,11  1 

'1  1  led  o?PP'^^''^"*'  y'  ssi^^'i  upon  his  predecesor  s  theme    ana 

,.■4.1,' is  own  invention  details  and    ornaments  more    in 
Keeping   witn     ^^  ,      -,  r  1       i^i 

game  of  chess  won-^J^mporary   standards-as.    for   example,    the 

taunts  h-'s  victor  w'  Mudarra  against  the  Emir  of  Segura,  who 
plausibility  in  Sr.  i't^  his  obscure  origin.  And  there  is  much 
close  exaniination  of  ren($ndez  Pidal's  conjecture,  based  on  a 
that  there  may  have  e>the  manuscript"  Estaria  de  los  Godos 
same  subject.  The  singed  athird, or  even  afourth,coHf«r  on  the 
the  celebrated  "  Poema«  authentic  old  canUir  that  we  possess  is 
covered  from  the  ship^r3c\el  Cid,"  the  single  shred  of  jetsam  re- 
»omp  fifty  years  later  than  -.of  amass  of  ancient  song.  Composed 
years  before  the  "  Niebelunge  "  Chanson  de  Roland  "  and  fifty 
isolated  representative  of  an  -pliea,"  the  "  Poema  del  Cid"  is  an 
It  is  incredible,  on  the  face  rfitire  body  of  vanished  literature, 
unique  •  the  internal  evidence  t  Jt,  that  this  performance  was 
assonant  prose  passages  of  the  chr^s  against  the  notion  and  the 
\icles  te.stify  to  the  existence 


of  submerged  masterjiieces.  From  the  early  romances,  none  of 
which  dates  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  no  certain  de- 
ductions can  be  drawn.  The  most  that  can  be  safely  said  is  that 
they  are  the  debris  of  older  songs,  frequently  retouched  and  com- 
pletely changed  from  their  primitive  form  ;  they  owe  their  lives 
to  the  happy  accident  that  their  comparative  brevity  insured 
their  remembrance  down  to  a  time  when  printing  came  to  save 
them  from  oblivion.  And,  even  so,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  songs  in  the  Romanceros  and  Cancioneros  is  the  work  not 
of  popular  "makers"  but  of  courtly  versifiers.  The  almost 
complete  extinction  of  older  traditional  song  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature.  Doubt- 
less the  fact  th.it  the  shorter  romances  and — later — the  theatre 
made  use  of  the  more  popular  versions  of  historic  and  legendary 
incidents  may  paitially  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
earlier  stjde  ;  and  there  is  much  force  in  Sr.  Men^ndez  Pidal's 
contention  that  the  uncritical  adoption  of  national  legends  and 
traditions  by  the  chronicles  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  old  rantarcs 
and  prevented  the  production  of  later  examples  in  the  same 
kind.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  if 
Castilian  was,  in  truth,  as  rich  in  eaily  verse  as  it  is  commcn  to 
suppose.  The  mere  fact  that  the  chronicles  were  more  to  the 
popular  taste  is  of  itself  evidence  that  no  man  of  genius  had 
arisen  to  do  for  Spain  what  the  joir/hurs  had  dene  for  Frdnce. 
The  cantnres  de  (jcsta  were  a  purely  exotic  growth,  and  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  juglar  who  sang  the  exploits  of  the 
Cid  was,  in  many  respects,  a  free  imitator  of  the  model  set  and 
fixed  in  th:3  "  Chanson  de  Roland."  In  other  words  Spain,  like 
the  rest  of  Europe,  till  the  coming  of  Boccacio  and  Dante, 
takes  her  themes  and  l:er  treatmeiit  of  them  from  Frer.ch 
examplars. 

In  the  second  p.art  of  his  valuable  appendix,  Sr.  Mene'ndez 
Pidal  endeavours  to  reconstruct  the  second  last  cantar  upon  the 
octosyllabic  verse-.system  of  the  romances,  and  it  is  simple  justice 
to  say  that  he  has  d-ne  his  part  with  remarkable  success  and 
skill.  Whether  the  ancient  canfares  followed  any  uniform  system 
of  versification  is  a  very  doubtful  matter  ;  in  the  state  of  the 
text  of  the  '•  Poema  del  Cid  "  as  it  survives  no  ingenuity  can  fit 
the  lines  to  one  common  measure.  Moreover,  if,  as  the  writer 
somewhat  imprudently  allows,  the  ancient  chroniclers  delibe- 
rately wrote  at  times  in  assonant  prcse,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hindrances  i^i  the  way  of  textual  reconstruction  are  considerable. 
But,  when  all  allowance  is  made,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
concerning  the  importance  of  tr.  Meii(?ndez  Pidal's  treatise.  His 
excellent  method,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  immense  learning  are 
exemplary  ;  and  his  thoroughness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  enabled  to  add  seven  new  romanc'^s  to  the  exhaustive 
collection  made  by  Agustin  Durdn.  One  slip  has  occurred  in  a 
quotation  from  Lope  de  Vega's  "  El  bastardo  Mudarra,"  which 

is  given  as 

Ay  dulces  prendas  para  mal  halladas. 
Manifestly  the  true  reading  should  be  "  jyar  mi  mal  liaUGdas." 
the  line  being  the  opening  of  the  tenth  sonnet  of  (iarcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  who  plainly  had  in  mind  the  lament  of  Dido. 
Dulces  exuvi.T  dum  fata  deusque  sinebaut. 
Sr.  Mene'ndez  Pidal's  woik  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
important  that  Spain  has  produced  in  the  province  of  pure 
criticism  and  scholarship  since  the  publication  of  Mild  y  Fon- 
tanal's  capital  volum.e,  "  La  poesia  heroico-popular  castellana." 
Written  with  clearness,  vigour,  and  rare  precision,  it  abounds 
with  ingenious  reasoning  and  pregnant  suggestion,  with  abundant 
new  facts,  with  discoveries  which  may  involve  an  entire  recon- 
sideration of  the  early  chapters  of  Spanish  literary  history.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sr.  Mene'ndez  Pidal's  study  of  the 
Lara  legend  is  worthy  to  rank  beside  M.  Gaston  Paris's  "  His- 
toire  poe'tique  de  Charlemagne." 

History  of  Intellectual  Development,  on  the  Lines  of 
Modern  Evolution.  By  John  Beattie  Crozier,  "  Civiliza- 
tion and  Progress,"  &c.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  cloth.  15+538  pp. 
London,  1S07.  Longmans.    14/- 

The  "  Intellectual  Development  "  with  which  Mr.  Crozier 
has  set  himself  to  deal  is  that  of  European  civilization.    Hindoo 
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thought  (meiitionod  on  tho  title-page)  is  (liscucttd  only  with  a 
view  to  deteriiiining  wliether  it  has  liail  or  is  likely  to  have  any 
profound  influence  on  Kuiopean  thought,  the  conclusion  being  that 
it  is  and  will  remain  quite  a  separate  growth.  Judaism  is  dis- 
cussed as  j)reparatory  to  Christianity.  Thus  tho  book  has  a 
unity  not  fully  indicated  in  the  title  ;  for  certainly  nothing 
organic  could  bo  made  of  a  history  of  intellectual  development 
among  men  in  general  without  reference  to  some  central  move- 
tncnt.  In  explaining  the  general  nature  of  the  scheme  which  ho 
has  begun  to  work  out,  Mr.  Crozior  remarks  th.at  the  main  ques- 
tion which  concoms  us  is  "  whether  there  is  at  hand  a  siifBcient 
body  of  facts  bearing  on  the  history  of  intellectual  develo])- 
inent  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reduce  tlioin  to  scientific;  laws, 
or  to  servo  as  proof  of  the  bulk  and  siilliciency  of  these 
laws  when  found."  Ho  concludes,  rightly  as  wo  think,  that 
there  is.  Tho  material  for  historical  work  such  as  that  attempted 
by  Hogol,  Comte.  iJuckle,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is 
becoming  ever  more  abun<lant,  and  provisional  generaliza- 
tions of  a  minor  kind  are  constantly  l;cing  added.  Nor 
is  Mr.  Crozier's  own  attempt  altogether  unsuccessful.  Ho 
has,  for  example,  been  able  to  make  use  of  new  results  in 
roforenco  to  tho  development  of  Hindoo  philosophy  and 
of  Jewish  monotheism.  IHk  chapters  on  these  subjects  could  not 
have  been  wntlou  early  in  the  century.  And,  so  far  as  method  is 
(Concornod,  ho  is  not  wrong  in  supposing  that  sound  generali- 
zations,-whoii  attained,  should  enable  ns  to  return  upon  history 
and  dod\ico  its  main  outlines.  At  the  s;imo  time  ho  lays  too 
much  stress  upon  this  kind  of  "  prediction."  It  is  always  open 
to  a  critic  to  point  out  that  you  can  easily  predict  when  you 
already  know  the  facts.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  starting  point 
•of  G'reok  philosophy,  Mr.  Orozier  says,  its  termination  can  be 
foreseen,  and  ho  goes  on  to  write  a  sketch  of  tho  historj'  as  if  it 
were  a  perfectly  calculable  evolution  in  which  tho  oloment  of 
individuality  could  be  ignored.  This  is  the  Hegelian  eiTor,  for 
■which  Hegelians  themselves  havo  apologized  by  showing  that 
Ho:;el  was  all  along  bringing  in  empirical  facts  as  given,  while 
ai)parcntly  expounding  them  as  if  they  wore  formally  deduciblu. 
And  when  facts  aro  not  introduced  in  this  empirical  manner,  tho 
attempt  to  predict  their  details  is  apt  to  go  wrong.  Mr.  Crozier, 
for  example,  jints  Aiiaximonos  before  Anaximamler  and  the 
Eleatics  before  Heraclitus,  because  the  movement  of  thought 
•that  ho  presupposes  requires  that  this  should  be  the  order.  Anil 
is  it  certain  that  tho  atomic  system  in  Hindoo  ])liiIosorhy. 
which  ho  regards  as  ouo  of  its  pru-determined  phases,  was  not 
^)orrowod  from  the  Greek  Atomists  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  havo 
•occurred  to  Mr.  Crozier  to  guard  against  all  objections  bysaying 
with  tho  Hegelians  that  he  is  only  describing  "  tho  movement  of 
categorioi  in  the  ordi^r  of  thought-determinations, "and  that  this 
cannot  always  bo  realized  in  the  order  of  time,  because  there  is 
in  nature  some  impotenco  or  "  negativity  ''  which  prevents  its 
responding  to  tho  solf-ovolution  of  spirit.  His  scheme  requires 
that  the  predicted  order  slio\iId  bo  chronological. 

Comparison  with  Hegel  naturally  suggests  itself  because  5!r. 
Cro/jer's  central  idea  is  much  like  Hegel's.  Ho  sees  in  history 
ovidonco  of  a  power  working  for  the  production  of  higher  moral 
and  social  relations  among  men,  and  to  this  end  making  uso  of 
tho  unoc^nscious  agency  of  individuals,  who  are  instruments  in 
a  process  of  which  they  are  themselves  unconscious.  Thus,  while 
men  and  racos  think  they  are  working  out  their  own  ends,  they 
are  really  working  out  the  ends  of  tho  genius  of  tho  world  - 
"ends  more  vast  and  sublime  than  those  they  know."  As 
history  goes  on,  however,  men  become  moro  conscious  of  the  real 
eu<l  of  the  process  ;  so  that  in  modern  times  improvements  aro 
made  "  directly  "  where  formerly  they  would  havo  been  made 
indirectly.  With  Comte  also  Mr.  Ciozier  suggests  comparison 
when  ho  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  causes-personal  wills,  abstract 
osscnoos,  and  physical  antecedents  ;  these  being,  in  his  view, 
the  kinds  recognized  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  soionco  rcspoc- 
tivoly.  Tho  doctrine  hero,  of  coui-so,  is  not  precisely  tl.at  of 
Comto,  for, not  to  speak  of  other  dilVereuces.  Mr.  Ci-ozier  regards 
as  roal  the  causes  tliat  are  recognized  by  religion  as  well  as  thoso 
that  aro  recognizitlby  scienco,excluding  only  tho  "metaphysical  ' ' 


causes.  JrhiloEophy  or  metaphysics  he  regards  as  es£ciitiully 
transitional  ;  though  he  docs  not,  like  Comte,  make  it  uniformly 
a  stage  of  transition  between  theology  and  positive  fcitnce. 
Ancient  philosophy,  he  holds,  was  almost  wholly  a  transition 
from  one  religion  to  another.  Although  there  were  movements, 
like  that  (t  temocritus  and  Epicurus,  in  a  scientinc  direction, 
there  was  not  enougli  cctual  science  to  allow  philosophy  to  liud 
a  resting  [dace  in  its  movement  away  from  popular  polj-theism 
anywhere  but  in  a  monotheistic  religion.  Sucli  a  religion  ha<l 
been  prepared  in  Jtidea,  and  camo  before  the  Roman  world  in 
the  shape  of  Christianity.  Modem  philosophy,  on  tho  other 
hand,  tends  to  becomo  ubsorbwl  in  fcierce,  which  in  modern 
times  has  at  length  been  definitely  constituted  and  now 
only  needs  reconciliation  v.ith  religion.  This  rtconeiliation 
Mr.  Crozier  apparently  finds  in  the  view  that  personal  wills  as 
real  internal  causes  are  quite  cumpatiblo  with  objective  science 
taken  as  an  account  of  everything  when  seen  from  without.  Ho 
would  [•robably  n<it  object  to  the  description  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion as  itself  a  kind  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  what  seems  his 
hostile  attitude  towards  •'  metaphysics." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  he  is  under  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  predecessors— which  ho  does  not  ignore— Mr.  Crozier  has 
a  distinctive  point  of  view  of  his  own.  And  much  of  the  detail 
is  skilfidly  brought  under  this  point  of  view.  Objection  might, 
no  doubt,  bo  made  in  many  places  to  parti-^ular  positions,  1  nt 
tho  course  of  development  is  well  grasped  os  a  whole.  Some- 
timei.  indeed,  there  is  a  tendency  to  balance  overstatement  of 
one  side  of  the  case  by  overstatement  of  tl.e  other.  There  was, 
of  course,  much  in  ancient  philosophy  that  Christian  opologistn 
were  able  to  seize  upon,  and  to  treat  as  preparation  for  a  new 
revealed  religion.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  going  t'lo  far  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Crozier  docs,  that  ancient  philosophy  logicalli'  ended  in 
Christianity  or  something  equivalent.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
uiulonltedly  tnie,  as  he  also  rays,  that  Christianity  came  ftom 
outside  the  Grieco-Flonan  development,  and  that  its  victorj- 
meant  the  dominance  of  a  tiew  jirinciple.  Hero  again,  honcvcr. 
he  is  too  absolute  when  ho  asserts  that  "  the  soul  and  essential 
spirit  of  Paganism  may  be  expressed  by  the  moral  relationship  of 
mnster  and  slave,  as  that  of  Christianity  is  by  j^rent  and 
children."  This  is  to  oppo-e  half  tho  facts  of  tho  one  to  tho 
ideal  of  the  other.  Wo  think  we  remember  a  more  liberal  trcat- 
n;ent  of  "  Paganism  "  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And,  apait 
from  any  philosophic  inter]  rotation,  Zeus  is  described  as  "  tho 
father  of  gods  and  men  "in  verj*  ancient  poems.  To  come  to 
details,  tho  assertion  that  the  religions  of  (irecco  and  Hoico 
"  took  their  ri.so  in  the  worshi])  of  the  heavenly  bodies  "  is  moro 
than  doubtful.  Intluential  as  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  tho  ft.irs 
wore  in  classical  antiiieily,  they  soem  to  b.avo  been  a  Chaldean 
importation.  There  is  a  passage  in  Aristophanes  where  tho  sun 
and  moon  are  said  to  be  the  gods  of  tho  barbarians  in  distinction 
from  tho  anthropomorphic  gotls  of  Greece. 

In  an  appendix  Mr.  Crozier  contrasts  the  r.iblical  and  Iho 
Platonic  accounts  of  tho  creation  if  the  world.  Tho  former  he 
linds  extremely  crude  compared  with  the  latter.  Vet,  he  says,  Pla- 
tonism,  which  was,  perhaps,  tho  best  theory  of  tho  cosmos 
attainable  before  there  was  genuine  jihysical  s.-ience,  failed 
because  it  cmld  oidy  draw  out  an  analytic  scheme  of  the  world, 
and  could  not  set  it  in  motion  by  a  .-ystem  of  personal  wills. 
This  Christianity,  with  its  r.doption  of  the  Mosaic  Ci  sniogony, 
was  able  to  do.  Tlieie  w;'.3  also  a  distinct  theoretical  advance 
from  Platonism  to  Christianity,  in  that  Christianity  roducctl  thu 
few  primordial  causes  of  Platonism  to  the  single  cause  expre.<so(l 
by  the  term  "  will,"  thus  satisfying  the  desire  for  the  simplest 
key  to  unlock  tho  universe.  Vet  tho  Platonic  jihili  sopliy  wa«  in 
its  manner  a  religion,  or  at  least  dealt  with  all  the  problems  tliat 
religions  onlinarily  deal  with.  The  whole  cfs.iy  is  intereslnig, 
and  quite  philosophical  in  spirit,  though  in  its  earliest  pages  wo 
note  a  curious  tendency  to  "  drop  into  "  bl.ank  verso— not 
printed  as  such  -in  describing  I'.rst  the  scheme  of  Creation 
according  to  Christianity  and  then  accor\ling  to  the  Tinia'Ua. 
This  is  a  p.iper  that  illustrates  the  danger  of  being  rhetori- 
cal. 
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Neue  Beitrage  zur  Theorie  iind  Technik  der  Epik 
■and  Dramatik.  Von  Priedrich  Spielhagen.  7';x5.|in., 
xiv.+359  pp.    Leipzig,  1808.  L.  Staackmann.    6  marks. 

There  is  a  breezy  optimism  about  the  Introduction  to  Spiel- 
hagen's  second  series  of  "  Contributions  to  tlio  Theory  and  Art 
of  Epos  and  Drama  "  which  captivates  the  reader  from  the 
beginning,  and  abides  till  the  last  leaf  is  turned.  We  feel,  as 
we  lay  the  book  down,  that  the  writer  would  make  a  delightful 
companion  over  the  nuts  and  wine,  or  their  native  equivalent  of 
cigars  and  Munich  brew.  A  sanity  plays  upon  his  pages  which 
is  as  free  from  narrow  prejudice  as  it  is  from  vapid  enthusiasm. 
Spielhagen  stands  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  the  Psalmist's 
age,  with  his  literary  reputation  behind  him.  On  his  journey 
through  life,  as  his  own  novels  bear  witness,  he  has  been  more 
awake  to  the  facts  than  to  the  negations  of  character.  He  gives 
all  men  tlie  credit  for  what  they  mean,  but  keeps,  at  the  same 
time,  an  accurate  sense  of  the  proportions  between  intention 
and  achievement.  In  this  way  his  present  volume  is  an  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  study  of  contemporary  literature. 

Its  contents  are  of  varying  value,  and  only  the  first  chapter 
rises  to  the  height  of  a  genuine  essay.  Much  water  has  flowed 
under  the  bridges  of  the  Rhine  since  the  first  series  of  these 
papers  was  written.  After  1870,  he  writes  in  the  present  Intro- 
duction, "  the  3'ounger  men  readily  settled  down  into  the  con- 
ditions which  were  so  completely  changed,  into  which,  indeed, 
the  yet  younger  generation  had  first  to  be  born  in  order  to  grow 
up  under  them.  There  were  few  traces  of  the  whilom  ideology 
to  be  discovered  among  them.  The  world  was  an  oyster,  which 
it  was  good  to  open.  Success  w.ts  trump,  .  .  .  and,  rightly 
regarded,  it  is  futile  to  deny  a  world  when  you  are  anxious  to 
conquer  it.  The  chief  thing  is  to  forge  the  weapons  for  the 
conquest."  So  the  pessimists  and  ideologists  disappeared  for  a 
while,  and  the  realists  and  impressionists  succeeded.  In  the 
literary  sphere,  which  is  Spielhagen's  own,  he  recognizes  epos 
and  the  di-ama  as  the  two  main  vehicles  of  their  message.  Each 
adapted  itself  to  the  new  demands,  and  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  book  Spielhagen  breaks  a  lance  with  Schiller  on  the  proper 
definition  of  epic  poetry.  In  a  latter  to  Goethe,  dated  just  a 
century  ago,  October  20,  1797,  the  brother  poet  had  written  that 
"  every  kind  of  romance  is  absolutely  non-poetical.  It  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  domain  of  [reason,  submitting  to  all  its  conditions, 
and  participating  in  all  its  limits."  Spielhagen  disputes  this 
opinion.  He  holds  the  view  of  the  majority,  that  the  romance 
and  the  novel  of  to-day  ai-e  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Homeric  verse. 
A  new  epos,  in  the  stricter  sense,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  : — 

"  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Every  condition  is  wanting  under 
which  the  Volksrjms  proper  would  come  to  birth.  Mythos  and 
Saga,  the  deep  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  life,  have  been 
demolished.  The  people  no  longer  composes  with  its  bards.  The 
thousand  hues  of  society  ;  its  division  into  countless  sets, 
rigidly  divided  by  education,  fortune,  reputation  ;  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  existence  ;  the  endless  sub-division  of  labour  ; 
the  universal  intercourse  which  brings  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  together,  and  eats  away  the  differences  of  race  and 
nationality,  like  the  rising  tide  at  the  hem  of  the  shore — all 
these  are  insui-mountable  obstacles  to  the  palingenesis  of  the 
Volksepos.  It  was  obliged  to  take  the  restrained  language  of 
verse  as  a  mirror  of  the  harmony  in  which  the  bard  felt  himself 
with  his  people,  and  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  expression, 
when  the  world  to  be  delineated  was  held  together  by  religious 
observance  and  traditional  custom,  and  v\'as  completely  per- 
spicuous in  its  spatial  limits  "  (p.  5'S). 

But  if  these  conditions  can  never  again  be  repeated,  Spiel- 
hagen's historical  sense  is  satisfied  that  the  novelist  occupies  the 
epicist's  place — the  more  fully  and  freely,  indeed,  because  his 
muse  has  shaken  oflf  the  fetters  of  metre  and  rhyme.  The  critic 
does  not  regard  such  emancipation  as  lessening  an  author's 
responsibility.  ' '  The  perfect  novels  of  all  times  and  peoples  I 
could  almost  count  on  the  fingers  of  my  hands,"  he  writes  ;  but 
he  draws  an  inspiriting  picture  of  the  new  field  in  which  the 
novelist  has  to  work. 

This  picture  is  contained  in  Chapter  I.,  "  Epic  Poetry 
under  the  Changing  Signs  of  Intercourse."  By  a  rapid  series  of 
contrasts    Spielhagen     characterizes   the   wonders    of    the   fresh 


material  which  is  ready  to  the  epicist's  hand.  The  genial 
optimist  seems  to  imply  that  we  are  inclined  to  underrate  the 
poetic  opportmiities  of  om-  own  generation.  The  chorus  of 
Sophocles,  he  says,  in  which  man  is  extolled  as  the  most  mar- 
vellous of  created  things,  might  even  have  taken  on  a  more 
ecstatic  note  had  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Marathon  been  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph-wire  or  had  Salamis  been  fought  with 
modern  ships  of  war.  Germany,  he  admits,  has  never  yet  stood 
"  under  the  sign  of  maritime  .intercourse  "  ;  but  Zeus'  tele- 
scopic eye,  and  the  telegraphic  sandals  of  Hermes,  and  the  tele- 
phonic communications  between  Olympus  and  Earth,  have  almost 
been  realized  by  the  science  of  mankind.  "  I  remember  to  this 
day,"  writes  Spielhagen,  by  way  of  personal  illustration,  "  the; 
powerful  impression  which  the  death  of  Mr.  Carker,  the  villain 
in  '  Dombeyand  Son,'  made  upon  me  ;  how  he  watched  the  glowing 
eyes  of  the  locomotive,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  through  the 
night,  and  stood  stock-still  on  the  rails,  like  a  bird  fascinated 
by  the  gaze  of  a  snake,  until  the  engine  crushed  him.  That  was, 
if  I  remember  aright,  towards  the  end  of  the  forties.  But  even 
now,  when  no  child  is  any  longer  afraid  of  the  railway,  how  can 
one  avoid  a  tremor  at  the  description  of  the  train  rushing 
rudderless  into  the  night,  with  which  La  Bete  Hnmaine  con- 
cludes ?  V/hat  a  multitude  of  different  scenes — meetings  and 
partings,  denouements,  surprises,  and  captures — happy  or  sad, 
friendly  or  sorrowful — have  not  steam-horse  and  steamship, 
telegraph  and  telephone,  made  not  only  possible,  but  obliga- 
tory?" The  writer  then  glances  at  "the  perspective  of  the 
bicycle,"  and  the  part  it  may  play  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  future. 
He  has  a  word,  too,  to  say  on  the  modern  tendency  to  read 
short  novels  only.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  tells  us,  Auerbach  and 
he  debated  whether  four  volumes  or  three  represented  the  ideal 
length.  The  author  of  "  Auf  der  Hijhe  "  contended  for  the 
shorter  limit ;  Spielhagen  was  of  opinion  that  the  book  would  be 
spoiled  if  less  than  the  four  volumes  was  aimed  at.  To-day  he 
recognizes  that  the  pocket  edition  at  one  mark  has  become  the 
reigning  favourite. 

The  reader  will  turn  with  ready  curiosity  to  the  accounts 
which  Spielhagen  gives  of  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  for  his. 
"  Problematical  Natures  "  and  the  hero  of  "Sturmflut."  Of 
more  general  interest  is  the  paper  on  Fontane's  novel,  "  EfJi 
Briest,"  which  the  critic  discusses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
problems  of  elective  aflinity.  "Epic  Poetry  and  Goethe,"  the 
title  of  the  second  chapter,  is  made  the  opportunity  of  a  sum- 
mary review  of  a  wide  field  of  literature  : — 

"  I  must  and  will  say,  in  despite  of  the  favour  which  we  in 
Germany  extend  to  foreign  productions,  that  the  German, 
romance  and  the  German  novel  are  not  only  not  inferior  to  the 
compositions  of  epic  art  abroad,  but  are  far  superior.  We  have 
no  Zola,  it  is  true.  And  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Scandinavian  matadores. 
of  romance  are  almost  always  very  industrious,  very  well- 
instructed,  mostly  quite  entertaining,  and  sometimes  even 
brilliant  writers.  Butstill  I  am  unable  to  admit  them  to  a  high  rank 
in  epical  composition.  The  '  documents  huinains  '  which  they 
scrape  together  out  of  every  nook  and  corner  are  not  artistic 
pictures,  and  hardly  claim  to  bo  so.  Their  reward  will  be  that 
they  and  their  German  worshippers  and  imitators  will  go  dojvn 
to  oblivion  when  once  the  fashion  has  changed  and  the  interest 
in  the  material  has  abated.  Our  Gustav  Freytag  and  Gottfried 
Keber,  Paul  Heyse  and  Theodor  Storm  do  not  only  lie  nearer  to- 
my  heart  ;  but  I  admire  them  at  the  same  time  as  the  far  greater 
artists  who  dutifully  bow  to  the  n's  sujfrema  formcc"  (p.  89). 

It  is  characteristic  of  Spielhagen's  sanity  that  he  apologizes, 
in  a  foot-note  for  the  sweeping  statement  in  the  text.  It  is 
unfair,  he  writes,  to  tar  with  one  brush  a  master  like  Maupas- 
sant and  a  dilettante  like  the  author  of  "  Trilby." 

The  second  division  of  the  book,  which  is  considerably 
shorter,  consists  of  the  contributions  to  the  art  and  theory  of 
drama.  The  dramatic  profession  in  all  its  branches,  whether  of 
acting  or  of  writing,  plays  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  in 
Germany  than  in  England.  The  average  society  man  in  Berlin 
betrays  in  his  small-talk  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  English 
stage.  At  home,  on  the  other  hand,  be  seldom  visits  a  theatre 
of  any  standing  without  having  previously  read  the  piece  which  he 
is   going   to    see.     He   discusses    it   afterwards   by   the   help  of 
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Aristotle  and  Lossing,  and  refreshes  his  memorj-,  before  passing 
judgment,  by  reading  the  book  again.  It  is  tliis  double  view  of 
■dramatic  work,  as  literature  and  spectacle,  which  makes  the 
theatre  so  prominent  a  civilizing  factor  in  German  national  life. 
iso  surprise  then  will  bo  felt  when  a  critic  of  Spielhagen's  emi- 
nence devotes  130  pages  to  a  minute  appreciation  of  the  several 
and  respective  merits  of  Hartleben,  Halbe,  Fulda,  Hauptrnann, 
and  Sudermann.  We  gather  from  his  reviews  of  their  plays  that 
he  looks  on  the  German  drama  as  still  in  a  transition  stage.  He 
holds  fast  to  many  of  the  principles  of  the  older  school  ;  if  not 
to  the  famous  "  unities  "  themselves,  then  at  least  to  the  modest 
conviction  that,  "  turn  and  twist  it  as  you  will,  a  drama  is  and 
remains  the  production  of  an  action  by  means  of  representation. 
..  .  .  This  action  mu.st  bo,  in  the  strictest  sense,  complete. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  start  from  a  definite  beginning  and  work 
=up  to  a  definite  end.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  must  have  an 
agent,  a  definite  man  beforo  our  eyes,  who  is  involved  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  world  and  tries  to  fight  his  way  out  of  its  compli- 
cations, or — as  in  a  tragedy — who  is  overcome  in  the  struggle. 
Such  a  man,  as  the  doer  of  the  action  and  the  guarantee  of  its 
singleness,  wo  call  the  hero  of  the  drama."  A  play  without  a 
hero,  adds  the  writer,  a  "  Hamlet' '  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
is"  no  (bama,  but  only  a  series  of  diamatio  scenes,  so  many 
variations — rising  in  intensity  it  you  will,  but  at  bottom 
nothing  but  variations — of  one  and  the  same  theme  "  (p.  250). 

Starting  from  this  jjrinciple,  Spielhagen  docs  not  take  the 
young  lions  of  literary  Germany  quite  so  seriously  as  lie  finds 
-them.  Some  ho  proves  out  of  their  own  mouths  to  bo  roaring  as 
gently  as  any  sucking-dove.  Others  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as 
tlie  victims  of  thoir  followers  and  cliques.  Hqw  true,  for 
in.stanco,  is  the  iinal  judgment  between  the  claims  of  Suder- 
mann and  Hauptmunn  :— 

"  The  adherents  of  a  rigid  realism  recognize  in  Hauptrnann 
a  master-mind,  while  for  Sudermann  they  have  not  a  good  word 
to  say.  The  adherents  of  the  older  school  shudder  at  Haupt- 
niaun's  name,  but  would  gladly  count  Sudermann  on  their 
sido,  if  ho  only  ilid  nut  now  and  then  go  so  far  on  the  realistic  road 
which  they  abhor,  'i'ho  fact  is.both  are  through  and  through  modern 
men  and  poets.  Fnim  two  dilt'creat  points  on  the  circumferLncu 
they  are  making  for  the  same  centre.  Perhaps  Sudermann  h.as 
more  '  world  '  and  vursatility,  Hauptrnann  more  inwardness 
and  depth.  Put  .such  subtleties  may  be  left  to  the  enthusiasts 
jit  either  end.  The  wise  friend  of  poesy  will  rejoice  that  we 
possess  two  such  men  "  (p.  3DI)). 

Such  a  passage  as  the  foregoing  casts  a  suggestive  light  on 
the  Gorman's  trained  faculty  of  criticism.  Ko  one  can  have 
listened  to  tho  literature-classes  in  a  Prussian  gynniasium 
without  admiring  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching,  and  tho 
manner  in  which  every  comment  is  based  upon  precedent  and 
lule.  But  Spielhagen's  impatience  at  the  hair-.splitting  of  con- 
temporary critics  points  tho  inevitable  moral.  Authors  are 
•divided  into  categories  and  classes,  as  mutually  incompatible  as 
German  political  parthis,  and  literature  ceases  to  bo  taken  as  a 
whole  or  road  for  enjoyment  alone.  It  may  bo  tho  more  scientific 
way,  but  it  has  its  attendant  dangers  for  tho  writers  as  well  as 
for  tlioir  public. 

Spiollmgen's  present  "  Contributions  "  aim  at  obviating 
this  risk.  They  are  pleasantly  written  and  well  illustrated  from 
native  and  foreign  sources.  It  may  bo  that  some  of  them  are 
too  near  to  tho  subjects  which  they  treat  to  successfully  antici- 
pate tho  verdict  of  posterity.  In  Germany,  at  any  r.ito.  they 
are  likely  to  arouse  considerable  discussion,  which  is,  after  all, 
not  tho  least  mission  of  such  books  ;  but  any  one  interested  in 
modern  Gorman  literature  who  enjoys  tlio  eomhinatiiin  of  kindly 
good-humour  with  shrewd  common-sense  may  safely  be  com- 
moniled  to  Spielhagen's  pages. 

America  and  the  Americans.    Prom  .a  French  Point 

of  View.     Post  Svo.,  I'iCi  pp.     l.,.na(vn,  ISII7. 

William  Heinemann.    3  6 

It    is   always    intorcstmg   to    know    whether     afi'ection   is 

reciprocated,    and   tho   well-known    love    of   tho   American   for 

Paris   makes     us    naturally   curious     to   read    a    Froncbman's 

irapressioi'.s   of   tho  United   States.     JI.  Paul    Bourgot'a    book, 


"  Outre  Mer,"  has  been  read  and  enjoyed  by  a  host  of 
Englishmen,  and  now  an  anonymous  Frenchman  has  written 
a  book  on  the  same  subject,  though  not,  perhaps,  from 
quite  the  same  point  of  view.  Bourget's  impressions,  said  an 
American  lady  to  the  wi-iter  of  "  America  and  tho  Americans," 
"  seem  to  have  been  filtered  through  a  Boston  and  New  V'ork 
filter  before  they  were  printed  ;  and,  you  know,"  she  added, 
"  Boston  is  no  longer  America."  Our  anonymous  author  has 
endeavoured  to  avoid  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  and  the 
result  is  a  singularly  readable  and,  on  the  whole,  comprehent ivo 
survey  of  American  character  and  customs.  The  book  is  full  of 
acute  observation  and  uhrewd  analysis.  Its  tone  throughout  is 
admirable,  and  there  are  numberless  witty  touches  in  its  pages 
which  servo  to  lighten  the  very  respectable  mass  of  facts  which 
it  contains.  Tho  author  writes  as  a  lover  of  Americans  and  a 
Inver  of  Democracy— in  fact,  as  a  Republican  of  Republicans  ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  seeing  clearly  the  many 
points  in  which  the  United  States  have  failed  to  achieve  that 
ideal  of  freedom,  order,  and  good  government  at  which 
Democracy  aims.  Ho  has  mucli  to  say  of  the  lamentable  short- 
comings of  the  American  Press,  of  the  corruption  and  futility  i  f 
American  politics,  and  of  tho  very  false  ideas  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes, and  what  derogates  from,  trae  Liberty  which  prevail  in 
tho  States  of  the  Union.  "  The  theory  of  the  political  equality 
of  every  man,'"  he  writes,  "  is  a  good  theory,  and  it  has,  bo  it 
said  in  its  favour,  done  away  with  a  certain  servilitj-  of  tho 
lower  to  tho  upper  classes  ;  but,  in  practice,  it  has  ostracized 
good  manners  and  obedience  in  all  classes,  and  put  the  mai;age- 
raeut  of  Now  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  in 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  indilleront  monoy-grabljors. " 
But  wo  have  not  space  to  quote  more  extensively  from  our 
author's  very  interesting  views  upon  American  politics  and 
manners.  Wo  must,  however,  give  ono  or  two  examples  of  tho 
witty  aphorisms  which  he  scatters  through  the  jwigos  of  his  book. 
"  The  best  society  of  Europe  is  success  enjoying  an  idle  hour  or 
so  ;  the  best  society  hero  is  idleness  enjoying  its  success.  .  ,  , 
Siiciety,  to  bo  permanently  interesting,  nuist  be  mado  up  of  idle 
]iioie8.iional3,  not  of  professional  idlers."  '•  Tho  only  indi- 
vidual.s  who  told  me  that  they  regretted  tho  abolition  of  slavery 
were  negroes."  "1  am  no  Anglophobist,  but  the  English  :annot 
mako  coffee,  so  that  a  I'Venchman  has  no  breakfast ;  they  cannot 
dross  salad,  hence  no  luncheon ;  they  cainiot  make  soup,  hence 
on  ill-regulated  dinner."  Altogether  this  is  a  most  entt^rtaining 
book,  conceived  and  executed  with  tlmt  admirable  lucidity  and 
logical  directness  of  which  the  French  are  such  musters.  It 
deserves  to  bo  widely  read  both  here  and  in  the  Uuitu<l  States. 


Jewish  PoKiuArrs,  by  Lady  Magnus,  has  deson'e<Uy 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  second  edition  (D.  Nult).  In  familiar, 
yet  enthusiastic,  stylo  Lady  Magnus  i^ortrays  tho  chiif 
charaetoristics  of  some  of  tho  best  known  heroes  of  her  race. 
Jehuda  Halovi,  Heim-ich  Heine,  Munossch  ben  Israel,  and 
I^Ioses  Mendelssohn  are  among  those  whose  lives  and  characters 
are  sketched  both  lightly  and  brightly.  A  less  known,  yet  oven 
more  interesting,  personality  is  dealt  with  under  tho  title  of 
"  Tho  .Story  of  a  False  Prophet,"  which  gives  an  account  <f  tho 
meteoric  career  of  a  remarkable  Eastern  Jew  of  tho  17th  centurj-. 
Sabbathai  Zebi,  who  claimed  to  bo  the  loiig-promise<l  Messiah, 
ond  was  accepted  in  that  rule  by  most  of  the  Levant  Jews.  Uo 
ultimately  professed  Islam,  and  finished  his  career  amusingly 
enough  as  door  porter  of  tho  Sultan's  Seraglio.  Tho  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  claims  were  received  is  only  another  testimony  to 
the  fund  of  mysticism  which  exists  among  a  people  generally 
credited  with  exclusive  attention  to  their  worldly  interests.  Tho 
recent  Science  Congress  at  Basle  proved  that  this  mystical  strain 
in  the  Jewish  nature  is  by  no  means  wanting  among  them  oven 
at  tho  present  day.  This  rtadable  little  volume  might  also  bo 
cited  as  an  instance  of  tho  same  tendency,  Laily  Magnus's 
enthvisiasm  for  her  creoil  and  race  displaying  itself  throughout 
its  pages.  Like  all  Mr.  Nutt's  publications,  it  is  well  got  up, 
but  in  tho  copy  torwunlotl  to  us  tho  frontispiece  referred  to  in 
tho  preface  fails  to  appear. 
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HISTORY  AS  IT  IS  WRITTEN. 

Is  it  cynical  to  be  amused  by  the  innocent  absurdities 
of  historians  ?  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  can  be  more 
amusing,  in  the  way  of  literature,  than  to  read,  side  by 
side,  the  works  of  two  historical  writers  who  deal  with  the 
same  period,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  same  authori- 
ties, but  who  differ  in  sentiment.  I  have  lately  read,  in 
pure  indolence,  the  chapters  on  Mary  Stuart  and  Eliza- 
beth Tudor,  by  INIr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler. 
Mr.  Tytler  was  no  IMariolator.  He  thought  that  ^lary  had 
a  guilty  knowledge  of  her  husband's  miu'der,  but  as  to 
liow  much  Mary  knew  he  was  uncertain.  The  Regent 
Murray  he  regarded  as  a  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  a 
good  man,  with  a  dash  of  the  Pecksniff.  jNIr.  Froude  had 
no  doubt  that  Mary  was  deep  in  her  lord's  murder ; 
Murray  he  admired  as  the  Bayard  of  early  Protestantism. 
As  to  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Froude  had  few  illusions.  His 
opinion  about  her  guilty  knowledge  of  Amy  Eobsart's 
murder  is  rather  like  Mr.  Tytler's  opinion  about  ISIary's 
guilty  knowledge  of  Darnley's  murder,  though  not  so 
frankly  expressed. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  ideas  of  these  two  historians,  but,  when  we 
compare  their  works,  we  are  entertained  and  edified  by 
what  they  each  leave  out  by  their  unconscious  suppres- 
siones  veri.  I  would  not  accuse  either  gentleman  of  being 
consciously  unsportsmanlike  ;  nevertheless  each  omits 
exactly  the  points  on  which  the  other  lays  stress.  This, 
of  course,  is  futile.  The  facts  are  accessible,  many  of  them 
are  already  printed,  moreover  one  author  is  sure  to  tell 
what  the  other  may  be  trusted  to  leave  untold.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  trusted  to  be  quite  candid.  Thus,  to  give  a  few 
examples,  there  was  the  return  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of 
Lennox  to  Scotland,  in  1564.  ]\Ir.  Froude  admits  that 
Elizabeth  had  "  supported  his  petitions  "  for  restoration  to 
his  lands.  In  fact  Elizabeth  had  warmly  urged  it.  But, 
as  soon  as  jMary  had  granted  Elizabeth's  desire,  that  lady 
changed  her  mind.  INIr.  Tytler  has  several  pages  on  this 
subject  ;  he  quotes  the  replies  of  Mary's  ministers  as  to 
Elizabeth's  insistence  on  Lennox's  pardon,  as  to  Eliza- 
beth's care  to  have  evidence  of  her  fickle  behaviour  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Froude  omits  all  that  ;  he  merely  says  that 
a  variety  of  pretexts  were  invented  for  delay  or  refusal. 

Melville  was  now  sent  by  Mary  to  England,  and  both 
our  authors  cite  a  Latin  letter,  from  Elizabeth  to  Cecil,  in 
which  the  English  Queen  admits  that  she  is  entirely  un- 
able to  find  a  reply  to  her  Scottish  sister.  "  Invenias 
igitur  aliquid  boni  quod  in  mandatis  scriptis  Randall  dare 
possim."  This  seems  a  simple  affair,  each  historian  has  to 
translate  an  easy  jjiece  of  Latin.  Let  us  see  how  they 
do  it.  Here  is  Elizabeth's  note  to  Cecil  ;  both  historians 
give,  practically,  the  same  Latin,  except  that,  if  Mr.  Tytler 
quotes  correctly,  then  Mr.  Froude  loyally  amends  her 
^Majesty's  spelling  and  grammar.  So  I  offer  ]Mr.  Froude's 
text. 

In    ejusmodi    labyrintho  posita    sum   de  responso  meo 


reddendo  ad  Reginam  Scotiae  [T^M^ler,  for  "  labyrinto," 
"  laberintho,"for  "  ad  Reginam,"  "  R.  (Reginae)  Scotiae"], 
at  nescio  quomodo  illi  satisfaciam,  quum  neque  toto  isto 
tempore  illi  uUum  responsum  dederim,  nee  quid  mihi 
dicendum  nunc  sciam.  Invenias  igitur  aliquid  boni  quod 
in  mandatis  scriptis  Randall  dare  possim  [possem,  in 
Tytler],  et  in  hac  causa  tuam  opinionem  mihi  indica." 

Even  as  to  Cecil's  endorsement  of  this  scrap  our  authors 
differ.  Mr.  Froude  has  '•  endorsed  in  Cecil's  hand  '  The 
Queen's  Majesty's  writing,  being  sick,  September  23.'  " 

Mr.  Tytler  has  "  Thus  backed  by  Cecil,  23rd  Sept., 
1564.  At  St.  James's  The  Queen  writing  to  me  being 
sick."  Who  was  sick  ?  The  Queen,  in  jNIr.  Froude's- 
opinion  ;  Cecil,  in  Mr.  Tytler's  view.  '•  Elizabeth  was-- 
harassed  into  illness  "  (Froude) ;  "  Cecil  was  then  confined' 
to  his  chamber  by  sickness  "  (Tytler).  Which  author 
could  not  copy  an  endorsement  without  omissions,  or  addi- 
tions, and  blunders  ? 

Now  let  us  comj^are  the  translations  of  this  short  and 
simple  epistle  : — • 

Tytler's  Teanslatiox.  Feoi-de's   Tbanslation. 

"  I   am   involved  in  such   a  "I  am  in  such  a  labyrinth 

labyrinth,  regarding  the  reply  about  the  Queen  of  Scots  (no. 
to  the  letter  of  tho  Queen  of  reference  to  her  letter),  that 
Scots,  that  I  know  not  how  I  what  to  say  to  her  or  how  to 
can  satisfy  her,  having  delayed  satisfy  her  I  know  not.  I  have 
all  this  time  sending  her  an  left  her  letter  to  me  all  this 
answer,  and  now  really  being  time  unanswered,  nor  can  I 
at  a  loss  what  I  must  say.  tell  what  to  answer  now.. 
Fhid  me  out  some  good  excuse,  Invent  somcihinri  hind  for  me,. 
which  I  may  plead  in  the  which  I  can  enter  in  Randolph's 
despatches,  to  be  given  to  commission,  and  give  me  your 
Randolph,  and  let  me  know  opinion  about  the  matter 
your  opinion  in  this  matter. ' '        itself. ' ' 

Now,  does  invenias  aliquid  boni  mean  "  Invent 
something  kind,"  or  "  Find  out  some  good  excuse  "  ?  It. 
cannot  well  mean  both,  and  the  difference  is  important. 

A  little  later  both  historians  describe  the  situation 
when  Elizabeth  made  Lord  Robert  Dudley  an  EarL 
Mr.  Froude  (whose  ignorance  of  human  nature  one 
admiringly  envies)  holds  that  Elizabeth  was  honest  in. 
wishing  to  give  Leicester  up  to  Mary.  Mr.  Tytler  is 
strongly  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Well,  the  authority  of 
both  historians  here  is  Sir  James  Melville,  SLary's  envoy. 
]Mr.  Tytler,  naturally,  one  mxy  say  inevitably,  cites  the 
famous  passage,  "  The  Queen  could  not  refrain  from 
putting  her  hand  in  his "  (Leicester's)  "  neck  to  kittle- 
him,  smilingly,  the  French  Ambassador  and  I  standing 
by."  Mr.  Froude  does  not  cite  this  passage.  Yet  one 
woman  does  not  usually  cede  to  another  an  admirer  whom 
she  cannot  refrain  from  tickling  in  public.  Mr.  Froude 
doubts  Melville's  general  veracity,  but  quotes  him  just 
where  he  is  not  quoted  by  ]\lr.  Tytler. 

One  might  go  on  quoting  these  parallels,  but  I 
confine  myself  to  one  ease,  which  seems  very  egregious. 
After  the  Rebellion  in  the  North  (1569),  when  mass  was 
celebrated  once  more  in  the  desecrated  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  Northumberland  fled  across  the  Border,  and 
was  sold  to  Murray  by  Hector  Armstrong,  of  Harlaw. 
This  was  the  one  crime  which  Borderers  could  not  pardon. 
I\Ivu-ray,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Tytler,  proposed  to 
exchange  the  betrayed   Northumberland    for    ^Nlary,    his 
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sister,  a  captive  in  England.  What  lie  meant  to  do  with 
Mary,  "  'Tis  better  only  guessing."  At  all  events,  he 
promised  that  she  "  should  live  her  natural  life."  This 
proposal  to  sell  Northumberland  to  his  death,  in  exchange 
for  Mary,  Mr.  Tytler  cites  from  "  Copy  of  the  Instru- 
ment," endorsed  with  names  of  certain  Scotch  nobles, 
allies  of  Murray's,  in  Cecil's  hand.  Knox,  at  the  same 
date,  sent  a  letter  bidding  Cecil  "  strike  at  the  root  " — 
Mary.  Mr.  Tytler  also  cites  ^lurray's  instructions  to  his 
envoy,  and  his  demand  for  JIary's  person,  from  a  note 
"  wholly  in  Cecil's  hand,"  and  adds  that  Lesley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  detected  a  proposition  "  equivalent  to  signing 
Mary's  death  warrant."  Then  Murray  was  shot  by  Both- 
wellhaugh,  and  the  arrangement  fell  through. 

Well, Mr.  Froude  quotes  much  from  Murray's  instruc- 
tions, as  Mr.  Tytler  does,  but  about  the  proposed  sur- 
render of  Northumberland  in  exchange  for  ]\Iary  Mr. 
Froude  docs  not  say  one  single  word  (chapter  53,  1570), 
nor  a  word  about  the  Bishop  of  Koss's  remonstrance,  any 
more  tlian  Mr.  Tytler  dwells  on  the  said  Bishop's  alleged 
confessions  that  Mary  poisoned  her  first  husband,  and  so 
forth.  When  we  come  to  these  episcopal  revelations,  it 
is  Mr.  Tytler's  turn  to  leave  things  out.  To  be  sure,  the 
learned  Bishop  confessed  rather  too  much,  like  Topsy. 
Why  should  Mary,  when  Queen  of  France,  make  herself  a 
premature  Dowager  by  poisoning  her  husband,  the  King? 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  tabular  statement 
of  all  Mary's  iniquities,  from  the  days  when  she  was  her 
uncle's  mistress  till  she  poisoned  her  first  husband,  blew 
up  her  second,  and  tried  to  poison  her  little  boy  with  an 
aplilc.  A  greyhound  shared  the  apple  with  her  pups, 
and  they  all  expired  incontinently.  Greyhounds  are 
notoriously  fond  of  apples,  and  apt  to  share  an  apple  with 
their  whelps,  while  apples  arc  I'asy  things  to  ])oison.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  mere  glance  through  Mr.  Tytler's  pages 
supplies  a  long  list  of  Murray's  treacheries  ;  "  He  betrays 
Mary's  intentions,"  '•  Treachery  of  the  Lord  James,"  "Con- 
spiracy of  Murray  and  Argyll,"  "  Art  and  part  in  Kiccio's 
raurder,"and  so  forth,  till  he  plunders  his  sister's  diamonds, 
and  tries  to  get  hold  of  her  by  betraying  Northumber- 
land. 

Thus  is  history  written,  till  one  ilespairs,  if  not  of 
history,  at  least  of  historians.  There  is  a  pleasing  edition 
of  Burnet,  with  the  notes  of  Swift  and  other  contem- 
poraries. An  edition  of  Mr.  Froude,  cum  notls  variorum, 
with  the  errors  corrected  and  the  omissions  supplied, 
would  also  be  a  valuable  work,  and  much  more  humorous 
than  The  Comic  Histori/  of  Ewjland. 

ANDREW  LAXG. 
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The  Martian.    Ry  Q.  Du  Maiirier. 
London,  1SI)7. 


Cr.   Svo.     liil   iip. 
Harpers.    6,- 

Tho  ilsatli  of  tlio  lato  Jlr.  Du  Maiirior  at  tho  full  lu-ight  — 
ono  can  hardly  say,  alas  !  in  tliu  full  enjoymont — of  one  of  tho 
most  astonishing  Htorary  triumphs  over  achiovoil  was  in  itself  a 
Buflioiontly  pathetic  oxampie  of  tho  irony  of  fate.  To  read  "  The 
Martian  "  tho  novel  just  completed  hy  him  before  the  close  of  his 


I  life  is  to  feel  the  "  pity  of  it  "  even  more  acutely  th.an  ever.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  scum  to  talk  of  the  unfullille<l  promise  and 
uncertain  position  of  a  writer  who  died  in  his  (>3rd  year,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  tl.at  no  novelist  possessing  anything  like 
Mr.  Du  Maurier's  marked  originality  of  mind  and  singular  gift 
of  expression  has  over  been  more  difficult  to  place  :  nor  Las  any 
such  novelist  ever  more  needed  a  few  years'  longer  life  to 
enable  him  to  show  what  was  really  tie  reach  and  what  th© 
limit  of  his  powers.  On  tho  artistic  sii'e,  it  is  true,  he  had 
already  reached  maturity — indeed,  he  seemed  in  his  first,  and 
incomparably  his  best,  book  to  have  already  attained  it. 
Thackeray  was  obviously  his  master  from  the  beginning  ;  and 
together,  unfortunately,  with  the  one  least  admii  able  trick  of 
that  great  exemplar  ritiis  imilabilc— his  too  Self-conscious  con- 
fidences to  tlio  reader— ho  had  certainly  caught  much  of  tho 
master's  charm.  Nor,  again,  of  his  outlook  upon  life,  of  hia 
attitude  towards  life, had  we  anything  new  to  learn.  ]n  tho  main, 
it  was  the  outlook  and  tho  attitude  of  Thackeray  ;  but  with  a. 
difference,  which  conspicuously  and  most  agreeably  distinguished 
him  from  a  mere  disciple.  The  <Utference,  of  courre,  lay  in  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  oxi|uisite  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  nature— a  missing  or,  at  any  rale,  an  undevelopotl, 
faculty  in  Thackeray's  nature  ;  in  a  certain  genuine,  if  limited, 
vein  of  poetry  in  his  temperament  :  and  most  of  all.  perhaps,  in 
that  occasional  note  of  profound  melancholy  which  is  so  myste- 
riously attractive,  even  to  tho  lightest-htarted  among  us,  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  is  quite  obviously  the  sincere  utterance  of  a 
human  spirit,  and  not  a  mere  dexterous  performance  on  tho  pipe 
of  art.  This,  it  may  bo  said,  is  an  arr.iy  of  gifts  which  leaves 
little  room  for  unfulfilled  promise  ;  and,  indeed,  on  tho  purely 
technical  side,  as  has  already  been  admitted,  there  was  none.  Mr. 
Du  Maurier  had  already  ai)proved  himself  a  writer  of  singular 
force  and  fascination  within  tl  e  limits  of  his  ranee  :  but  there  was 
abundant  room  for  curiosity  as  to  what  those  limits  were.  Ono 
could  not  help  wondering  whether  the  artist-novelist's  remark- 
able faculty  of  satiric  observation  and  portraiture,  his  delight- 
ful turn  for  narrative,  his  humorr.  his  pathos,  his  tenderness 
were  to  disjday  themselvo!  on  a  wider  sphere  of  life,  and  among 
inoro  varied  types  of  human  character  than  heretofore. 

It  is  disappointing  to  lind  that  "  The  Martian  "  leaves  that 
question  unanswered.  Alike  in  scale  and  subject,  it  lecalls — 
nay,  it  is  almost;  a  replica  of — its  author's  earliest  aiid  best, 
though  by  far  his  least  popular,  work.  If  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  rejieat  himself— and  no  doubt  the  speed  with  which  this 
novel  has  followed  in  tho  wake  of  the  groat  triumph  left  him  no 
alternative — it  is,  at  any  rate,  matter  for  congratulation  that  he 
preferred  to  draw  from  tho  better,  though  the  loi-s  noisily  acclaimed, 
of  his  two  models.  "The  Martian"  dots  not  aim  at  being  a 
second  •"  Trilby  "  ;  it  is  another"  Peter  Ibbetson,''  aiul  '•i'eter 
Ibbetson,"  as  the  reader  who  dees  not  wait  for  a  new  authtr 
to  become  tho  rage  before  reading  him  will  remember,  wis 
a  distinctly  powerful  and  fascinating  novel.  Its  "  ground- 
idea,"  indeed — the  idea  of  a  man  living  a  nightly  dream-life, 
continuous  in  itself  and  wholly  distinct  from  his  waking  exist- 
once— was,  like  everything  else  under  the  sun,  not  new  ;  but 
there  was  novelty  in  the  notion  of  such  a  life  being  lived  a  ilrux, 
and  in  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  treatment  of  the  dream-loves  of  his 
hero  and  heroine  there  was,  what  is  much  more  im]>ortant  than 
novelty,  extraordinary  poetic  charm.  Barty  Josselin,  tho  hero 
of  this  later  romance,  has,  like  Peter  Ibbetson,  his  spiritual 
Egeria  :  but  his  relations  with  her  are  far  less  human, 
and  humanly  intelligible,  than  those  of  tho  life-long  prisoner 
with  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,  tho  beautiful  Duche>s  ot 
Towers,  and  the  characters  themselves  appeal  much  less  power- 
fully to  a  reader's  sympathies.  This  is  true  even  of  tho  wonder- 
ful Barty  hin-.s.dt,  who  is  that  most  ticklish  of  subjects  for  tho 
novelist  to  handle,  an  .Admirable  Crichton  ;  while  Martia  herself, 
tho  disembodied  spirit-visitant  from  the  planet  Mara,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  hero's  fortunes  and  organizes,  or,  indee<l,  rather 
wins  fgr  him  his  brilliant  literary  victe>ries,  is  not  only  "  some- 
thing of  a  sliadowy  being''  like  tho  ghost  which  "  Old  Mr.  Edward 
Cave  "  described  tei  Johnson,  but  is  wanting  even  in  that  unity 
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and  consistency  of  conception  wliich  tlae  creator  of  shadovi's  is  not 
less  but  more  imperatively  bound  to  maintain  in  them  than  in 
his  creations  of  flesh  and  blood.  We  do  not  make  her  acquaint- 
ance till  far  on  in  the  volume,  when  she  takes  up  her  abode  in 
the  brain  of  Earty  at  an  extremely  critical  moment  in  his  life, — at 
a  moment  in  fact,  when,  in  terror  of  an  impending  loss  of  eye- 
sight, he  was  on  the  point  of  ending  that  life  with  his  own  hand. 
Instead,  however,  of  taking  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
for  himself,  ho  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he 
svakes  the  next  morning  to  find  on  the  table  before  him 
a  paper  written  under  Martia's  influence  in  a  shorthand  of  his 
own  invention  during  his  hours  of  unconsciousness,  and  con- 
taining the  welcome  information  that  the  ooalist  was  mistaken 
in  his  prognosis,  and  that  the  fears  which  had  so  nearly  driven 
Barty  to  suicide  might  be  dismissed.  Prom  this  time  forward, 
regularly  or  intermittently,  Martia  directs  his  intellectual 
operations  during  sleep.  It  was  she  who  furnished  him  under 
these  conditions  with  the  materials  of  "  Sardonyx  "  and  those 
other  immortal  works  which  have  made  him  as  famous  on  the 
Continent  as  in  England,  having,  indeed,  been  translated  into 
every  European  language.  Martia's  supernatural  or  super- 
mundane wisdom  appears,  however,  to  be  wholly  of  the  abstract 
and  speculative,  and  not  of  the  practical  kind  :  and  her  power 
over  her  j'fotege  is  similarly  confined,  for  though  she  can  compel 
him  to  write  as  she  dictates,  she  is  unable  to  make  him  act  as  she 
advises.  Thus,  though  she  urgently  insists  on  his  marrying  the 
tall,  blonde,  and  beautiful  Julia  Royce,  with  a  view  to  re-incar- 
nating herself  in  their  ofl'spring — which  seems  to  show  that  they 
look  ahead  in  Mars — he  tiatly  refuses,  and  ends  by  marrying  the 
almost  equally  beautiful  but  somewhat  shorter  brunette  Leah 
Gibson.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  Martia  afterwards 
admits  that  she  was  wrong  in  her  choice  and  Barty  right  :  an 
admission  which,  however  valuable  as  an  example  to  the  women 
of  her  adopted  planet,  does  not  tend  to  render  her  a  more 
distinct  and  impressive  figure.  Ultimately  she  re-incarnates 
herself  in  Barty'S  youngest  daughter,  who  dies,  unfortunately, 
at  an  early  age. 

The  extreme  difiiculty  of  the  task  which  Sir.  Du  Maurier 
attempted  in  undertaking  to  impart  even  the  credibility  of  dream- 
land to  this  storj'  and  its  personages  is  obvious  ;  nor  can  wo 
honestly  say  that  he  has  surmounted  it.  Still,  "  The  Martian  " 
is  not  without  charm.  If  a  little  more  leisure  for  the  work  of  selec- 
tion and  construction  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  possess 
himself  with  a  fresher  and  more  human  theme,  to  escape  from 
that  atmosphere  of  the  occult  which  had  a  little  too  insistent  an 
attraction  for  him,  and  to  work  himself  free  from  those  per- 
petual speculations  on  the  "  future  of  the  race,"  which  are 
usually  most  depressing  when  they  are  meant  to  be  most  inspir- 
ing, and  with  which  duller  and  more  didactic  writers  than 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  have  already  bored  us  almost  to  extinction,  it 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  bo  said  that  the  lack  of  novelty  in 
his  subject  has  in  any  way  afl'eoted  the  freshness  of  his  treat- 
ment of  it,  or  touched  with  any  symptoms  of  languor  the  bright 
vivacity  of  his  style.  Even  the  story  of  Barty  Josselin's  school 
days,  unduly  prolonged  and  unfortunately  reminiscent  of  the 
admirably-depicted  boyhood  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  earlier  hero 
though  it  be,  can  be  read  without  a  moment's  weariness  ;  and 
though  Barty  himself— Barty  the  light-hearted,  the  frivolous,  the 
miraculously  handsome,  the  practical  joker,  comic  singer,  and 
dissipated  young  Guardsman,  from  whose  haunted  brain  a  whole 
series  of  epoch-making  novels  begins  suddenly  to  stream  forth — 
is  but  an  imperfect  success,  the  characters  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, from  the  sweet-naturedrfesjoie.  Lady  Caroline  Grey,  down 
through  the  worthy  Philistine  wine  merchant  who  is  the  supposed 
biographer  of  the  hero,  to  the  low-comedy  bourgeois  Mr.  Gibson, 
reveal  tlie  lamented  author  in  unimpaired  mastery  of  his  satiric 
and  sympathetic,  touch.  And  the  personal  note,  so  clearly 
audible  in  both  the  two  earlier  novels,  is  never  unheard  for  more 
than  a  few  pages  together  in  this  last.  Here,  as  there,  it  jars 
oecasioually  upon  the  ear  of  taste  ;  in  his  references  to  himself, 
by  name  or  almost  equally  clear  indication,  this  most  charming 
of  catiseiirs  never  quite  know  "  what  to  leave  in  the  ink  bottle  "; 


and  here,  too,  as  there,  the  self -disclosure  reveals  weaknesses,  to 
some  of  which  indeed  he  was  humorously  alive,  but  not  to  all.  Ifo 
one,  hon'Gver,  would  wish  these  revelations  away.  A  Du  Maurier 
without  his  frankly  avowed  "  love  for  beautiful  giantesses  "  and 
his  extravagant  idolatry  of  physical  beauty  in  general  ;  without 
his  comical  remorse  at  not  having  resisted,  like  Mr.  Gilbert's 
hero,  the  temptation  to  belong  to  more  nations  than  one,  and  his 
queer  little  gibes  in  consequence  at  the  nationality  which  he 
obviously  prefers  ;  without  his  manner,  so  like  that  of  Thackeray, 
towards  aristocracy — now  contemptuous,  now  admiring,  but  never 
quite  "  correct  " — a  Du  Maurier,  we  say,  without  these  little 
foibles,  which  really  added  to  the  human  interest  of  a  brilliantly- 
endowed  personality,  would  not  have  been  the  Du  Mam-ier  whom 
all  who  knew  him  loved,  and  who  by  his  writings  alone  has  won 
his  way  to  many  thousands  of  other  hearts. 


The  Invisible  Man.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  Cr.  Svc, 
345  pp.    London,  1897.  C.  Arthur  Pearson. 

The  notion  of  an  invisible  man  is  too  full  of  possibilities  to 
have  escaped  either  the  jjhilosopher  or  the  \VTiter  of  romance.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  Greek  mj'thus,  and  as  modern  as  the  Bab  Ballads. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  the  miraculous  gift  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  clothe  himself  with  invisibility  as  with  a  garment  which 
he  can  take  on  or  off  at  will,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  spirit,  able 
to  satisfy  his  desires  for  good  or  evil  independently  of  almost 
all  the  restrictions  which  hamper  ordinary  men.  Some  modilica- 
tions  of  this  conception  were  introduced  by  Guy  de  Maupassant 
and  by  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Fitzjames  O'Brien.  But  Mr. 
Wells's  peculiar  gift  is  to  reduce  the  impossible  into  terms  of  the 
probable.  His  hero.  Griffin,  employs  no  ring  of  Gyges  or  "  receipt 
of  fern-seed."  He  is  simply  a  medical  student,  of  Dniversity 
College,  engaged  in  a  series  of  chemical  experiments  on  light,  but 
with  a  magnificent  vision  of  all  that  an  invisible  man  might 
achieve.  A  string  of  statements  about  optical  density — "  a  net- 
work of  riddles  " — about  the  tissue  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
result  of  "  lowering  its  refractive  index, "  with  a  reference  to 
the  Rontgen  Rays  and  other  still  more  mysterious  vibrations, 
throws  a  scientific  glamour  over  the  experiments,  and  one  is 
really  almost  persuaded  that  one's  own  ignorance  of  the  true 
meaning  of  scientific  formulae  alone  prevents  a  fidl  apprehension 
of  the  process  by  which  Griflin  is  able  to  send  forth  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Great  Portland  Street  an  invisible  cat  and  at 
last  to  fade  away  himself  out  of  human  sight.  A  doubt  might 
suggest  itself  to  the  curious  whether  by  farther  manipulation  of 
the  refractive  index  Griffin  ought  not  to  have  been  able  at 
once  to  bring  himself  back  again  without  having  to  retire  to  a 
remote  village  in  Sussex  with  bottles  and  dynamos  to  find  out 
how  to  do  so,  and  he  certainly  dismisses  without  due  considera- 
tion the  x^lan  of  making  himself  visible  again  by  painting  his 
face  in  its  natural  colours  instead  of  veiling  the  poverty  of  hia 
appearance  by  means  of  bandages  and  a  false  nose.  For  he  soon 
discovers  that  the  change  he  has  undergone  is  subject  to  certain 
fatal  limitations.  Griffin  himself  has  disappeared, but  his  clothes 
remain,  and  no  scientific  process  can  conceal  the  snow  which  falls 
on  his  shoulders,  the  mud  which  clings  to  his  feet,  or  the  money 
in  his  hand  which  he  takes  out  of  other  people's  cash  boxes.  He 
cannot  even  rest  his  eyes,  for  his  eyelids  are  transparent,  and  the 
least  involuntary  noise  betrays  him. 

"  '  An  invisible  man,'  he  says,  '  is  a  man  of  power.'  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  sneeze  violently." 

Like  Horace's  philosopher  he  is  "  rex  denique  regum, 
Prrecipue  santts,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est."  Truly  an  original 
situation,  and  well  adapted  for  the  display  of  Mr.  W^ells's 
peculiar  talent  for  "planking  down"  the  miraculous  among 
circumstances  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar,  divesting  it 
of  every  shred  of  romance  and  pursuing  it  through  every 
detail  with  merciless  logic.  He  is  in  far  more  deadly 
earnest  than  Jules  Verne,  who  is  quite  aware  that  you  are  taking 
his  genial  '•  yarns  "  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The  description  of 
what  would  actually  come  to  pass  if  an  invisible  man  were  known 
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to  bo  at  large  in  a  Sussex  village  shows  Mr.  Wells  at  his  best. 
There  is  no  opportunity  given  for  awkward  f]ue8tions.  Every  one 
who  comes  across  this  eerie  jihononienon  would  undoubtedly  have 
said  and  done  just  what  Mr.  Wells  makes  them  say  and  do — the 
parson,  the  doctor,  and  the  landlady  ;  or  the  tramp  who  comes 
across  the  invisible  wanderer  on  a  bare  Sussex  down,  and  can 
only  give  up  the  enigma  when  ho  has  stones  thrown  at  him. 

"  It's  a  fair  do,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Marvel,  sitting  up,  taking 
his  wounded  too  in  hand,  and  (ixing  his  eye  on  the  third  missile, 
"  I  don't  understand.  Stones  flinging  themselves.  Stones  talk- 
ing.    Put  yoarself  down.     Kot  away.     I'm  done." 

Even  the  prosaic  accoptanoo  of  the  situation  by  Jatfers  the 
constablo  who  has  to  arrest  a  moving  suit  of  clothes,  "  'Ed  or 
no  'od,"  seems  perfectly  natural. 

"  No  doubt,"  ho  says,  "  you  are  a  bit  difficult  to  see  in  this 
light,  but  T  got  a  warrant  and  its  all  correct.  What  I'm  after 
aint  no  invisibility,  its  burglary.  There's  a  house  been  broken 
into  and  money  took." 

Equally  good  as  a  study  in  grotesque  is  the  picture  of  the 
invisible  man  taking  off  his  clothes  and  of  the  antics  played  by 
the  furniture  when  ho  gets  violent  with  his  landlady. 

"  The  strangers  hat  hopped  off  the  bed  post,  describod  a  whirl- 
ing flight  in  the  air  through  the  better  part  of  a  circle,  and  then 
dashed  straight  at  Mrs.  Hall's  face.  Then  as  swiftly  came  the 
sponge  from  the  washstand,  and  then  the  chair,  flinfjing  the 
stranger's  coat  and  trousers  carelessly  aside  and  laughing  drily 
in  a  voice  singularly  like  the  stranger's,  turned  itself  up  with  its 
four  legs  at  Rlrs.  Hall,  seemed  to  take  aim  at  her  for  u  moment 
and  charged  at  her." 

This  is  nothing  less  than  an  epitome  of  all  tJiat  philosophers 
have  told  us  about  nature  [jcrsonilication,  and  an  intelligent  force 
behind  visible  phenomena.  But  jihilosophising  is  the  last  thing  for 
which  Mr.  Wells  has  a  mind.  Ho  revels  in  the  various  humours 
suggested  by  his  conception,  and  we  are  carried  on  with  abund- 
ance of  graphic  detail  and  lively  farce  through  the  first  part  of 
the  history  in  which  tho  diaphanous  Orillin  is  still  undiscovered 
to  tho  revelation  of  his  mysterious  secret,  his  tlcchiralion  of  hos- 
tility against  the  human  race  in  general,  and  his  tragic  end.  Tho 
pity  is  that  wo  cannot  keep  the  grotesque  and  get  rid  of  the 
gruesome.  Mr.  Wells  has  little  patience  with  the  ordinary 
human  feelings.  If  his  uncompromising  fidelity  to  truth  leads 
him  to  shock  them,  he  does  so  without  a  qualm.  All  the  ele- 
mentary emotions  which  supply  tho  material  of  poets  and 
novelists  he  is  apt  to  regard  with  cynical  indill'orcnco.  His 
fiction  would  lose  nothing  in  its  humorous  quality  by  a  little 
sympathy  tor  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  his  followmen,  and 
it  would  certainly  bo  more  convincing.  The  ono  fault  in  this 
book  which  mars  its  extra<>idinary  verisimilitude  is  the  undi- 
luted sooundrelism  of  Gnllin.  He  approaches  so  near  to  tho 
fiend  that,  with  tho  addition  of  the  demoniacal  quality  of  invisi- 
bility, ho  almost  suggests  an  evil  genius  from  the  Arabian  nights. 
Such  an  impression  is  certainly  not  contomidated  by  the  author, 
but  it  saves  tho  reader  from  being  too  much  harrowed  by 
Griffin's  very  uniileasant  adventures  and  his  violent  death.  Most 
of  tho  book,  however,  is  pure  comedy  of  tho  rollicking  order, and 
it  would  cert-jiiuly  bo  diliicult  to  find  in  the  literature  of  comedy 
so  remarkable  u  study  in  tho  eccentric  and  bizarre. 


Tho  Tormentor.  1!\  Benjamin  Swift.  Cloth,  or.  Svd., 
jip.  2SS.    London,  1S!)T.  Fisher  Un-wln.  6, - 

The  hero,  or  rather  tho  contrnl  figure,  of  this  book,  tho 
"  tormentor  "  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  is  .1  very  notable 
villain  called  Jacob  Uristol,  and  in  regard  to  him  Mr.  Swift's 
early  apotoiiin  must  bo  quoted,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  the 
province  which  the  author  has  marked  out  for  himself  in 
literature  :  — 

Tlmt  my  (ask  is  jilciv<:viit  I  shiill  not  sny,  but  tbivt  it  is  imjiortant 
I  shftU  s!iy  with  omphasis.  l''or  tlip  biogini'liy  of  n  man  like  Hiistnl  is  as 
really,  tlimisli  pcilmps  not  so  ilin'ctly,  edifying  as  tbo  biouraphv  nf  nny 
saint.  It  lets  yon  seo  by  contrast  what  n  height  the  saint  leaps,  in  truth, 
tho  world  seoins  to  be  tlnally  intorcstod  not  so  much  iii  art  or  seieoee  as 
in  its  own  conduct.     And    tiio    streams    of  evil    and   of   gooil- those  two 


parallels  which    always  meet — may  perhaps    best    be    represented    by    a 
series  of  Plutarcbian  parallel  lines  of  scouudreU  and   of   saints.     I  leave 

the  Biints  to  other  jKiople. 

Here  may  be  noted  our  author's  essential  difference  from 
ono  great  master,  whom  he  certainly  lies  under  strong  sus- 
nieion  of  imitating.  Mr.  Cieorge  Meredith  would  never  frankly 
set  up  popular  oninion  as  a  standard,  still  less  would  he  imply 
that  edification  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  tho  writer  of 
romances.  Mr.  Swift's  resemblance  to  him  is,  of  course,  only  a 
trick  of  style,  a  mere  matter  of  verbal  agilit)'  ;  it  goes  no 
deeper  than  that.  There  is,  however,  another  master  whom  Mr. 
Swift  would  do  well  to  8tud3'.  Nothing  is  in  its  way  finer  in 
literature  than  Balzac's  treatment  of  the  abnormal,  and  from 
it  the  author  of  "  The  Tormentor  "  might  draw  valuable  lessons 
of  restraint  and  lucidity.  It  seems  worth  while  to  give  this 
atlvice,  for  we  feel  that  Mr.  Swift  possesses  some  power  of 
penetrating  below  tho  commonplace  suifaco  of  things,  though  he 
has  yet  to  acquire  the  art  of  seizing  only  what  is  essential  and 
of  presenting  it  with  clearness  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
cultivated  reader. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  tho  Tormentor  himself 
is  perhaps  the  least  successful  character  in  the  book.  In  tho 
tangled  web  of  mingled  motive,  intrigue,  and  crime  which,  like  a 
great  spider,  ho  spins  round  him,  tho  reader  may  find  a  certain 
interest  ;  but  tho  spider  himself  is  unconvincing.  The  tangled 
web  of  which  wc  have  spoken,  easy  to  follow  as  tho  story  pro- 
ceeds yet  imiiossiblo  to  summarize,  introduces  us  to  a  crowd  of 
minor  character.^,  who  have,  however,  somewhat  more  of  life 
and  reality  than  the  hero.  Lord  Sotber,  tho  old  reprobate,  tho 
ex-clergyman,  is  in  some  ways  the  most  firinlj'-ilrawn  character 
in  the  book.  He  is  lovable  in  spite  of  his  atfoition  for  tho 
bottle,  open-handed  to  such  a  degree  that  ho  is  perpetually  in 
money  diflicultics,  which  are  described  with  some  humour, 
and,  in  short,  anything  but  tho  typical  aristocrat  of  fiction. 
Lord  Sotlier  goes  out  in  a  terrible  storm  on  the  bleak  and  deso- 
late hills  to  help  the  shepherds  to  rescue  their  snow-bound 
flocks.  He  comes  home  with  a  half-frozen  sheep  on  his  back, 
which  he  orders  to  bo  entertained  royally  in  his  kitchen,  and 
then  takes  to  his  bed  with  a  quinsy,  of  which  ho  dies. 

The  feminine  characters  are  fairly  well  difl"ercntiate<l.  Tho 
throe  young  girls,  Jessie  Ring,  Fanny  Mossman,  and  Maud 
Whipper,  whom  some  writers  would  have  fashione*!  out  of  ono 
insipid  model,  are  distinctly  drawn,  with  much  quiet  observa- 
tion and  real  feeling.  Not  less  good  in  their  way  are  tho 
criminal  Miss  Tilking,  Mrs.  Ring's  old  nurse  Mother  Rachel, 
and  the  busybody  Mrs.  C'rippen.  Of  tho  men.  in  Paul  Ring  thero 
is  an  attractive  picture  of  a  raw,  half-f')rmed  youth  developed 
into  something  like  heroism  by  honest  love,  and  in  Dr.  Muster 
wo  have  a  subtle  study  of  remorse  acting  upon  a  mind  alro;idy 
senile. 

It  should  bo  said,  by  tho  way,  that,  with  reference  to  certain 
aspects  of  life,  the  book  is  strong  meat.  In  justice  to  the 
author,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  very  passages  in 
which  the  meat  is  strongest  are  written  with  commendable 
restraint.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  are  just  ono  or  two  places 
where  the  author,  .as  it  seems  to  us  quite  needlessly,  make.'*  his 
char.actora  overstop  in  their  speech  the  bounds  of  convention. 
Tho  technicalities  of  the  Peerage  often  prove  a  stumbling-block 
to  young  writers,  and  Mr.  Swift  has  not  escaped  one  pitfall.  Ho 
gives  Lord  Sother  an  unmarried  sister,  who  is  altoniateljr 
referred  to  as  '•  Lad}'  Emma  "  and  "  Lady  Sother."'  Of  course, 
no  peer's  unmarried  sister  could  be  entitled  to  both  prefixes  : 
and.  the  rank  of  this  particular  peer  being  expressly  given  as  that 
of  Baron,  his  unmarried  sist«r  woiUd  bo  entitled  to  neither. 


Another's  Burden.    By  James  Pasm. 
L<uulon,  1S07. 


7;  -  .5iin..  17l>  pp. 
Dovmey.    3,6 


Mr.  James  Payn  is  a  veteran  in  the  rsnks  of  the  great  army 
of  novelists  :  indeed,  wc  had  almost  said  that  ho  was  ono  of  the 
"Old  Guard."     Fashions    change   and   schools  of    Potion   ri»B 
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and  flourish  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  away  ;  but  though  men 
may  com«  and  men  may  go,  the  author  ot  "  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd  "  goes  on  delighting  tlie  work!  with  his  stories,  and  after 
reading  his  latest  novel,  "  Another's  Burden,"  we  could  wish 
that,  like  the  brook,  he  might  go  on  for  ever.  In  this  book  he 
tells  the  story  of  a  lapse  from  virtue  and  of  its  consequences. 
The  penalty  is  only  partially  laid  upon  the  guilty  ;  the  burden 
is  borne  and  the  sin  is  expiated  by  an  innocent  man. 

His  bonour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  Uim  falsely  truo. 

The  author  has  placed  the  familiar  lines  from  Tennyson's 
■"  Elaine  "  upon  the  title-page  of  his  book,  and  they  are  true  of 
his  hero,  Lord  Larkspur,  although  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  they  are  applied  by  the  poet  to  Sir  Lancelot. 

Richard,  Lord  Larkspur,  or,  to  give  him  his  schoolboy  nick- 
name, Dare-devil  Dick,  is  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Philomel, 
a  dissolute  and  worthless  nobleman  who  breaks  his  wife's  heart 
auu  neglects  his  child.  At  a  tender  ago  the  latter  is  left  in  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Cave,  the  wife  of  the  village  rector,  who  loves  him 
almost  as  she  loves  her  own  son  Harry.  Larkspur  is  nearly  four 
years  older  than  Harry,  but,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  their 
years,  the  boj-s  are  the  closest  friends.  They  are  extremely 
unlike  in  character,  for  Dick  is  clover,  idle,  good-natured,  full 
of  mischief — indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  authorities  of 
his  school,  he  is  a  very  bad  boy.  Harry,  on  the  contrary,  is 
gentle,  and  modest,  and  shy. 

His  fair  complexion  and  blue  eyes  were  almost  elTeminate  in  their 
expression,  and  when  his  hair  was  blown  back  by  the  wind  bis  countenance 
resembled  one  of  those  angel  faces  which  are  carved  on  the  spouts  of  the 
college  buildings.  His  schoolfellows  vecognized  the  likeness  and  caUed 
him  "  the  Gargoyle." 

He,  also,  is  an  only  child.  His  mother  dotes  on  him,  and  as 
he  grows  up  not  only  thinks  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  him, 
but  that  he  is  too  good  for  this  world.  It  is  given  to  few  people 
to  be  wholly  aagelic,  however,  and  Harry  Cave,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  is  not  one  of  them.  He  has  left  school  and  isat 
home  preparing  for  Oxford  when  he  becomes  conscious  of  the 
charms  of  Lucy  Gordon,  a  young  woman  whom  his  mother  has 
engaged  to  do  some  sewing  at  the  Rectory.  Lucy  is  a  remarkably 
pretty  girl,  and  one  summer  evening  Lord  Larkspur,  by  the 
merest  chance,  discovers  her  in  Harry's  society.  Larkspur  is  any- 
thing but  a  "  goody-goody  "  young  man.  In  fact, his  wild  courses 
at  Oxford  have  only  just  been  condoned  at  the  Rectory  ;  but  he 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  feels  it  to  be  liis  duty  to  take  his 
young  friend  severely  to  task.  The  latter  earnestly  assures  him 
that  his  suspicions  are  without  foundation,  and  the  subject  is 
dropped.  >Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lucy  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  Rectory  in  disgrace.  Harry's  share  in  her  fault  is  not  yet 
discovered,  but  tho  lad's  sin  has  found  him  out  ;  his  conscience 
gives  him  no  peace.  He  is  tortured  beyond  endurance  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  certain  disgrace  and  humiliation  whicii  will 
follow  to  his  father  and  mother  from  his  misconduct.  He  con- 
fesses to  Richard  when  they  n-.eet  on  the  morning  of  a  shooting 
party,  and  shortly  afterwards  shoots  himself.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  Lord  Larkspur  takes  up  his  friend's  burden.  Hitherto  no 
suspicion  has  rested  upon  Harry.  His  suicide  is  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  an  accident  ;  he  is  buried  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
Father  and  mother  cling  to  the  stainle.ss  memory  of  their  son  as 
the  one  great  consolation  in  their  hour  of  grief,  and  rather  than 
see  their  faith  in  their  boy's  goodness  shattered.  Larkspur 
resolves  to  take  the  responsibility  for  his  dead  friend's  sin  upon 
him.self.  It  was  a  chivalrous  and  Quixotic  thing  to  do,  and  Dare- 
devil Dick  little  knew  how  iieavy  the  burden  would  prove.  It 
was  destined  to  cost  him  many  a  bitter  pang,  and  to  estrange 
him  from  the  woman  he  loved  and  who  loved  him  in  return. 
There  is  no  preaching  or  moralizing  in  the  book,  which  is 
characterized  by  the  sane  and  mature  judgment,  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  expect  in  everything  that  comes  from  the  author's  pen.  It 
contains  many  bright  flashes  of  wit,  and  the  characters  are 
skilfully  drawn.  The  story  is  emphatically  a  good  one  ;  non^ 
the  less  so,  moreover,  because  it  ends  happily. 


Father   and   Son.     By  Arthur   Paterson.     ('r.  Svo., 
.■320  pp.    London  and  Now  York,  1897.  Harpers.    6  - 

Mr.  Arthur  Paterson  here  makes  an  excursion  into  ground  of 
a  diGTerent  character  from  that  on  which  he  has  achieved  most  suc- 
cess. Ho  does  not  move  among  scenes  of  stirring  adventure,  in 
which  he  has  proved  his  capacity  as  a  writer  of  vivid  narrative  ; 
and  the  field  of  operations  is  not  across  the  sea,  but  in  London 
and  Lancashire,  and  is  peopled,  not  with  Red  Indians  or  fighting 
Americans,  but  with  tho  unromantio  figures  of  a  British  merchant, 
his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  manager.  The  only  taste  of  the 
author's  fighting  quality  is  in  the  first  chapter,  which  introduces 
the  two  leading  ciiaracters  of  the  story  in  the  great  annual  foot- 
ball match  of  Breckport  v.  Rumborough.  Of  this  match  there 
is  a  spirited  account.  It  takes  place  in  the  halcyon  days  twenty 
years  ago,  when,  so  Mr.  Paterson  would  have  us  believe,  the 
field  is  crowded  with  enthusiastic  spectators  of  the  working 
classes  who  regard  with  innocent  astonishment  the  ott'er  made 
by  an  audacious  stranger  to  bet  a  sovereign  on  the  result. 
Cunlifi'e,  the  Breckport  captain,  who  wins  the  match  for  his  side, 
is  the  "  son  "  ;  tho  interested  visitor  who  is  so  free  with  his 
sovereigns  is  the  "  father."  The  latter  fact  is  not  actually  dis- 
closed until  we  reach  page  284  ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter  the  reader  has  not  failed  to  identify  the  speculative 
stranger  with  Cunliife's  father,  who  had  served  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  for  destroying  his  grandfather's  will,  and  had 
long  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  Mr.  Paterson  has  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  as  a  story  teller  ;  but  in  less  capable  hands 
the  interest  of  his  story  would  suffer  from  the  engaging  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  helps  the  reader  to  the  right  conclusion. 
He  lays  all  his  3ard3  on  the  table  ;  he  keeps  no  surprises  up  his 
sleeve.  There  is  a  goed  deal  to  be  said  for  this  plan,  provided 
it  does  not  leave  the  narrative  at  any  point  dull  or  barren. 
Skilfully  managed,  it  renders  a  story  well  suited  for  serial  issue, 
and  readers  of  the  Weekly  Edition  of  The  Times,  in  which  this 
novel  first  appeared,  while  they  would  unquestionably  find 
enough  to  interest  them  in  their  periodical  instalment,  would 
not  remain  for  weeks  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation  until 
the  mystery  enveloping  some  character  or  event  were  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Indeed,  what  we  like  about  Mr.  Paterson  is 
the  businesslike  straightforwardness  of  his  method.  He  does 
not  encumber  himself  with  many  characters.  Cunliffe  and  his 
father  ;  the  merchant  of  whose  business  the  elder  Cunlifl'e  is  the 
manager,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Wilson  ;  his  eldest 
daughter,  for  whose  hand  "father  and  son  "  are  rivals  ;  her 
brother  and  two  sisters  ;  these  almost  exhaust  the  dramatis 
persoiw:.  There  are  no  interludes  of  general  reflection  or  verbose 
description  ;  the  characters,  though  distinctly  individual,  are 
not  very  subtle,  and  they  do  not  indulge  in  any  delicate  refine- 
ments of  love-making.  The  writer  sticks  to  his  last.  He  has  a 
good  plot,  carefully  thought  out  ;  he  keeps  his  narrative  always 
moving,  and  his  style  is  sensible,  lucid,  and  facile-  As  a  matter 
of  construction,  the  coincidence  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
Wilson's  identity  is  perhaps  rather  crude.  But  the  scene  itself 
is  well  described  ;  and  the  events  which  follow  on  the  discovery 
are  capitally  handled.  There  are  a  good  many  strong  situations 
in  those  closing  chapters  in  which  a  rather  intricate  entangle- 
ment of  love  and  business,  afl"eoting  the  character  of  Cunliffe  the 
father,  and  his  relations  towards  his  son,  is  unravelled  with  con- 
siderable skill. 


Maime  o'  the  Corner.  By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Fi-ancis 
Blundell).     Or.  8vo.,  cloth.     London  and  New  York,  1897. 

Harpers.    6/- 

This  story  may  be  regarded  as  a  little  study  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. Its  hero  and  its  heroine  were  "  children  of  the 
State,"  and  the  career  of  the  latter  oft'ers  a  capital  text  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  "  boarding 
out."  Poor  little  Maime  o'  the  Corner,  known  to  the  guardians 
as  Mary  Clarke,  was  happy  enough  till  her  foster-father  died, 
but  in  real  life  she  would,  before  the  union   had  done   with  her, 
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not  have  been  loft,  we  trust,  to  the  unfettered  dispopal  of 
lior  fostor-mothor,  who  hands  her  over  to  Mrs.  Nuwtoii,  a 
hard  and  well-to-do  farmer's  wife  with  a  fine  contcmjit  for 
union  children.  Nor,  when  she  gets  near  starvation  with  her 
hus"band  in  Liverpool, do  we  hear  a  syllable  of  any  agency  but  the 
worUhonso  for  the  relief  of  a  respectable  young  couple  in  distress. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  book  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Government  Irmpcctor.  There  are  unfortunately  many  cases  of 
genuine  hardship  which  slip  through  the  fingers  of  the  moat  vigi- 
lant philanthroiiic  societies,  and  the  story  of  Maime  anil  her 
lover  Joo  Boattie,  a  farm  lad  from  an  industrial  school,  is  not 
only  convincing  but  fiill  of  a  genuine  pathos.  The  cotistruction 
is  rather  loofo,  and  the  authoress  allows  her  memories 
(if  north  country  folk  and  manners  to  detain  the  reader 
with  incidents,  often  grajihic  and  humorous,  which  have 
not  much  to  do  with  the  story.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vtry 
simple  tale  -Maimo  rejected  by  the  faithless  Will  Newton 
and  taken  over  by  Joo  to  a  life  of  grinding  poverty  in  town. 
■\Vhen  things  get  too  bid  to  last  the  mifortunato  couple  do 
not,  wo  are  glad  to  say,  affect  tlie  now  stylo  and  eko  out  the 
ugony  to  the  bitter  end  by  starving  or  throwing  tliems^dves  into 
tUo  rivoc  ;  nor  does  Maime,  like  an  old-fashioned  heroine,  come 
into  the  fortune  which  certain  hints  as  to  her  origin  seemed  to 
anticipate.  They  simply  inako  their  way  back  through  the 
snow  to  their  old  home,  wheie  friends  arc  ready  to  take  pity  on 
them,  and  join  the  clas.s  of  agricultural  labourer  in  a  district 
whore  no  sign  appears  of  agricultural  depression.  The  story  of 
tho  two  waifs  is  vividly  told,  and  Mrs.  Itlundell  shows  her  usual 
power  of  enlisting  both  the  imagination  and  the  sympathy  of 
tho  reader  on  its  sadder  side.  Mr.  IVdsnap  said  tliat  poverty 
was  not  a  subject  to  bo  introduced  among  our  wives  and  young 
persons.  \\'e  are  ([uito  sure  that  as  here  treated  thoy  can  study 
it  nut  only  without  liarui,  but  with  interest  and  even  with 
]  rodt. 


The  People  of  Clopton. 
]ip.  iv.  +  2.")i).     l.ondon. 


George  Bartram.    Svo.^ 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.    6  • 


"  T  think  everything  that  smacks  of  tho  primitive  and 
natural,"  says  Ifr.  Bartram,  "  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  the 
<ddor  it  is  tho  better.  Kvery  man  who  possesses  it  .'iluuld 
cherish  this  yearning  after  tho  pastoral,  and  if  ho  is  of  rural 
brooding  should  keep  alive  the  menu  ries  of  his  youth."  Con- 
sequently onr  author  has  set  himself  to  record  his  own  memories 
of  country  life  in  tho  Midlands  a  generation  ago.  Wo  do  not, 
indeed,  (-uppoFO  that  his  narrative  is  just  what  it  ]  urjorts  to  lie, 
tho  truthful  record  of  "  a  country  boy's  love  and  lawlessness 
and  escape  from  conse<iuencos  ;"  though,  for  that  matter, 
whether  it  is  e.\aetly  accurate  or  whether  the  author  is  really  as 
well  as  nominally  tho  (ieorgie  who  made  love  to  .lenny  Hazel- 
dine  and  wont  poaching  with  the  accomplished  Fowscy  and 
Kxeter  Dick  is  neither  here  nor  there.  AN'hat  concerns  tho  reader 
is  that  tho  old  country  life  of  a  Jlidland  village  thirty  years  ago  is 
horo  roviviliocl  with  remarkable  skill  and  vorisimilitudo.  Wo 
»lo  not  reuiomber  so  striking  a  description,  for  instance, 
of  a  nual  merrymaking  as  "  Clopton  Feast  "  since  Charles 
Kingsloy  and  Thomas  Hughes  described  tho  sumo  tiling 
from  such  difl'erent  points  of  view  in  "  Yeast  "  and 
"Tom  Itrown's  Schooldays."  A  certain  uncompromising 
realism  marks  Bfr.  liartram's  episodic  narrative,  and  occasion- 
ally leads  him  into  language  which  jars  the  reailer's  sense  of 
fitness  without  materially  addiuL'  to  the  power  of  his  tale.  Such 
descriptions  as  that  of  .lejiny's  "  soft  hlack  eyes,  touched  for 
the  moment  with  a  bewitching  strabismus,"  cannot  bo  called 
(iapi>y.  Hut  in  aiiite  of  some  slips  in  taste  Mr.  Bartram  has 
written  a  very  ri'markaldo  book  ;  his  iKiachini?  scenes  esj  ocially 
a.ro  narrated  w  ith  a  zest  and  vigour  wliirh  one's  memory  cannot 
easily  parallel  from  our  literature.  His  knowledge  of  rustic 
oharacter.  shown  in  such  portraits  as  I'liclo  Xi  ah.  lJii"liard 
Noodhaiu.  l.ucy  I'rolurt,  Tom  Waakelin.  and.  above  all.  Fowsry 
and  Dick,  tho  poachers,  is  not  uiuvorthy  of  Mr.  Hardy  himself, 
the  living  master  in  this  kind.  If  this  is  a  first  book  it  bears 
witness  to  a  skill  in  characterization  and  a  narrative  art  which 
proiniso  to  bring  Mr.  Bartram 's  name  into  considorablo  promi- 
nence within  the  next  few  voars. 


A  Rash  Verdict.  Bv  Leslie  Keith.  Two  vok.  I'iyain. 
2G7+2:»l  |ii>.    Lomli.n,  18!;7.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Leslie  Keith's  latest  novel  is  marked  by  the  same  good 
ijualities  that  marked  that  clever  st'^ry  "Thelndian  I'ncle."  Like 
tliatamusing  variant  of  an  old  and  popular  theme — the  rich  man 
who"  survives  his  own  wake, "as  a  famous  Irish  novelist  puts  if. 
and  makes  a  posthumous  study  of  his  kith  and  kin — "A  Hash  Ver- 
dict "  is  simple  enonch  in  plot,  tl;o  material  being  botl:  slight 
and  familiar,  though  the  skill  with  which  it  is  handled  is  deci- 
dedly uncommon.  A  wealthy  old  man  bequeath*  a  fortune  to 
his  charming  niece  on  her  coming  of  age,  with  the  proviso  that 
she  shall  forfeit  the  money  if  fhe  marry  a  certain  young  lawyer 
who  has  given  mortal  ofl'enco  to  her  uncle.  As  she  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  young  man  named  her  fortune  seems  a.s8Ured.  She 
is  quite  as  ignorant  of  tho  cause  of  olfence,  but  is  convinced  it 
must  bo  anuri;>ardoiiable  enormit}',  since  6he  reverences  her  uncle 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and  integrity.  No  testamentary 
novel  could  have  a  slenderer  basis,  yet  the  author  has  made  of  it 
a  delicately  fabricated  and  entirely  readable  story.  The  deve- 
lopment of  it  takcu  an  easy  course  on  perfectly  natural  lines,  and 
yet  wo  may  say,  without  nnfair  anticipation,  it  by  no  means 
accords  with  tho  expectations  of  the  seasoned  novel-reader.  Tl:o 
strength  of  the  story  lies  in  the  characters,  which  show  shrewd 
observation  and  a  light  and  refined  hand  in  the  drawing.  Tlio 
heroine,  a  triHe  wilful  as  tho  heiress  should  be,  is  a  capital 
sketch.  Excellent,  also,  is  the  unconsciously  self-revealing  mar- 
ried half-sister  with  whom  she  lives,  whose  vacuous  inconsequen- 
tial talk  is  likened  to  "  feeble  prose  "  which  needed  "  the  sup- 
port of  emihusis."  To  her  easy-going  husband,  whoso  chief 
interest  in  life  is  a  good  and  a  j  unctual  dinner,  she  pours  fr.rth 
her  fears  as  to  tho  consequences  of  the  eccentric  bequest.  It  is 
in  vain  ho  reminds  hjr  that  the  young  man  who  may  rob  the 
heiress  of  her  fortune  is  utterly  unknown  to  them  anil  may  I  o 
said  to  bo  non-existent.     She    is    C(  nvinced  that  the  money  will 

f)as8  from  the  good-natured  Margaret,  who  wouhl  certainly  assist 
ler  and  her  children,  to  the  younger  sister  Kitty,  who  is  so 
groedy.  "  Well,  of  rournr.  you  can't  know  Margaret  as  well  as 
I  do, '"'she  triumphantly  retorts  ;  "  butfttn'/  you  guess  thatshe's 
certain  to  marry  this  man  just  because  she's  forbidden  to  ("  Her 
apprehension,  wo  feel,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  that  it  is  not 
ju.stihed  is  duo  to  a  fortuitous  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  constitute  the  main  element  of  interest  in  tho  .story. 
This  young  matron,  with  her  fussy  solen.nily  and  her  lial  it  of 
fnrcible-feeble  sfeech,  is  drawn  with  genuine  insight  and  a 
i|uiekening  hunvmr.  J(nt,  indeed,  oil  the  ehaiaeters  may  be  said 
to  live,  as  men  and  women  of  this  world  live,  and  the  story  in 
which  thoy  tiguro  is  altogether  an  example  of  the  easy,  well- 
bred  writing  that  makes  agreeable  reading. 


Perpetua.  A  .Story  of  Nlmes  in  a.d.  21.S.  By  S.  B2iring- 
Gould,  M.A.    7^  Aoin.,  316  pp.    London,  1807. 

Isbister  &  Co. 

Stories  illustrative  of  the  struggles  of  primitive  Christianity 
with  the  dominant  yet  decaying  faith  of  Imperial  Home  ate,  a.* 
their  number  and  jHipularity  prove,  of  constant  fascination  to  a 
multitude  of  readers.  "  Perpetua  "  will  not  disai  point  those 
who  are  sensible  of  the  charm.  Mr.  Baring-Goulu's  comn.and 
of  the  picturesque  and  power  of  graphic  iireseiitation  are  dis- 
l)laycd  to  advantage  in  tho  pretty  opening  scene  of  tho  sacrificial 
rites  in  honour  ot  the  tutelary  deity  of  Neinausis,  tho  modern 
city  of  Nimcs.  There  are  scenes,  indeed,  in  the  story  that  are 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  association  with  tho  brilliant  pictures 
of  Komo  under  Nero  in  V"o  ''a''ij>.  though  Mr.  B.iring-Oould'.'* 
book  is  far  more  restricted  in  scope  than  that  of  the  great  Polish 
novelist.  I'.y  localizing  tho  story  in  Nimcs  during  tho  third 
century  nothing  is  lost  of  tho  i>iquancy  t'f  KUtrast  presented  by 
tho  old  order  and  the  new,  and  the  young  faith  that  w.is  to 
submerge  the  old  striving  with  the  orthodox,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  therabble,  ontheothor.  As  to  the  features  that 
are  common — inevitably  common,  we  may  say — to  stories  of  this 
class,  Mr.  Baring-tiould's  treatment  of  them  shows  son.o 
oiiginality.  The  early  Christians— the  Bishop, Deacon  Bandillas, 
the"  bibulous  slave,"  Tursius,  and  tho  rest- are  very  human, 
though  primitive.  Christians.  They  are  after  the  school  of 
Gibbon,  rather  than  pupils  of  Dean  Farrar.  The  patrician 
Uoman  convert  is  ly  no  nuans  easily  convertetl.  .Kieilius 
Lentulus  Varro,  that  n>>ble  Koman,  declines,  indee<l,  before  the 
pleadings  and  reasoning  of  the  Bishop,  but  he  does  not  fall.  It 
is  tho  final  sacriliee,  the  dauntless  faith  and  fortitude  of  Perpetua 
that  convinces  him.  The  author  does  not  fall  into  tho  en  or  of 
making  the  Bishop  talk  like  a  school  divine.  Perhaps  the  Bishop's 
stylo  is  rather  too  like  modern  Christian  apologetics,  but  tho 
modern  reader  will  rightly  not  magnify  this  anomaly  in  a  picture 
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that  possesses  unquestionable  force  and  veracity  in  its 
main  features.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  a  trifle  lavish  of 
arch;colo<;y  and  history.  But  he  lias,  on  the  whole, 
employed  his  material  with  adroitness  and  effect,  not 
li.erely  as  embellishments  or  pictorial  accessories,  but  as  integral 
constiDuents  of  the  story.  As  exemplifying  this  artistic  handling, 
we  may  cite  the  description  of  the  feast  held  by  the  Christians 
before  celebrating  the  Eucharistic  rite  ;  the  ac«ount 
of  the  various  clubs  or  guild-like  associations  of  Nemausis,  and 
the  practical  exposition  of  their  functions  supplied  by  the 
exploit  of  the  Dtriculars  ;  and,  lastlj',  the  description 
of  the  horrible  Barathrum  or  Robur,  into  which  the  unhappy 
Bandillas  is  cast,  which  .suggests  one  of  the  most  spirited 
episodes  in  the  story. 


Menotah.  By  Ernest  G.  Henham.  With  Illustrations 
by  Hal  Ludlow.     Svc,  jjp.  xii.+370.     London. 

Skeffington  &  Sons.    6/- 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  thinking 
of  undertaking  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Hitherto  that  great  trading  organization  has  not  made  much 
appearance  in  literature.  The  late  R.  BL  Ballantyne  introduced 
it  into  one  of  his  most  cheery  staries  for  boys,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker  has  related  some  episodes  in  the  lives  of  its  servants, 
mostly  to  their  credit.  Now  Mr.  Henham  undertakes  to 
illustrate  the  other  side  of  the  medal  :  his  tale  of  the  Riel 
rebellion  names,  as  a  jirincipal  reason  for  that  hopeless  revolt  of 
the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  "  the  unscrupulous  treatment  of 
the  Indian  women  by  the  white  invaders,"  and  accuses  th  e 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  having  "  paved  the  way  for  this 
miserable  laxity  in  matters  of  morality."  Mr.  Henham's  story 
is  readable  enough,  though  as  an  indictment  of  the  H.B.C. 
it  cannot  be  said  to  bo  convincing.  His  Indian  heroine 
Menotah — "  Heart  that  knows  not  sorrow  " — is  an  engaging 
maiden,  though  she  becomes  somewhat  melodramatic  in  the  con- 
clusion. Lamont  is  a  puppet  who  never  seems  to  move  by  him- 
self. But  the  minor  characters  are  much  more  lifelike,  and  Mr. 
Henham  describes  the  scenery  and  customs  of  the  far  North- 
West  with  a  pictorial  power  that  seems  to  be  based    on  intimate 
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The  La-w  of  Motor  Cars,  Hackney,  and  other  Car- 
riages. By  G.  A.  Bonner,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.,  252pp. 
London,  1S97.     Stevens.     T.s.  (3d. 

Mr.  Bonner  describes  his  work  on  The  Law  or  Motor 
Caks  as  an  "  epitome  of  the  law,  statutes,  and  regulations  " 
applicable  to  vehicles  of  this  character.  In  so  far  as  the 
chapters  on  the  general  law  of  negligence,  nuisance,  bailments, 
carriers,  and  ordinary  locomotives  on  highways  are  concerned, 
this  modest  description  is  not  inappropriate.  The  author's 
treatment  of  these  subjects  is  careful  and  accurate,  and  will  be 
found  useful  as  a  statement  of  the  leading  principles  and  rules 
of  law  in  regard  to  them.  For  anything  more  the  practitioner  or 
stiident  will  have  to  consult  the  "books  at  large,"  andprobablj', 
in  subsequent  editions,  when  the  light  locomotive  has  evolved  a 
case-law  of  its  own,  much  of  this  matter  might  with  advantage 
be  omitted.  But  Mr.  Bonner  does  himself  an  injustice  in  inchul- 
ing  that  part  of  his  work  which  deals  with  the  Locomotives  on 
Highways  Act,  1896,  under  such  a  designation  as  "  epitome." 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  timely,  full,  clear,  and  learned  annotation  of  the 
statute,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
occupied  with  or  interested  in  its  administration.  Together  with 
the  sections  of  the  Act  are  given  the  regulations  made  inider  it 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
which  the  Legislature  has  imparted  statutory  force.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Bonner  has  not  conformed  to  the  now  very 
general  practice  among  legal  writers  of  giving  the  date 
of  every  case  cited.  The  established  expectation  which 
prevails  among  the  readers  of  law  books  that  this  prac- 
tice will  be  followed  is  not  an  arbitrary  one.  An  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  date  of  a  case  serves  two  beneficial  purposes. 
It  often  enables  a  student  to  tell  the  worth  or  reliability  of  an 
authority  at  once  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  a  chrono- 
logical development  of  precedents.  And— no  slight  advantage  in 
these  days  of  multiplicity  in  law  reporting — it  provides  him  with 
a  ready  means  of  determining  whether  any  particular  case  is  to 
be  found  in  a  series  of  reports  which  his  library  contains. 


MEDICAL. 


Masters  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hart,  D.C.L. 
John  Hunter,  Man  of  Science  and  Surgeon.  By  Stephen 
Paget.  AVith  an  Introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget.  Cro\vn 
8vo.,272pp.     One  Illustration.    London,  1807. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.    3  '6 

Charles  Kingsley  never  gave  better  advice  than  when  ho 
said  "  Read  biography,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  history. "  Ths 
lives  of  great  statesmen  are  tolerably  well  known.  But  even  in 
the  learned  professions  only  a  few  well-informed  men  know  more 
than  the  names  of  those  to  whom  their  profession  owes  tho 
greatest  debt.  In  many  cases  the  details  of  their  lives  are  lost, 
yet  when  they  have  been  preserved  they  form  pleasant  and 
wholesome  reading  even  for  the  great  body  of  the  general  public 
who  are  not  specially  interested  in  the  work  which  made  them 
great.  The  most  eminent  names  in  medicine  are  sooner  lost  in 
oblivion  than  the  masters  in  literature,  art,  or  even  commerce. 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated  upon  hia 
present  venture,  and  with  so  auspicious  a  beginning  we  wish  it 
all  success. 

The  story  of  John  Himter's  life  has  often  been  told,  for  in 
every  alternate  year  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
celebrates  his  birthday  by  an  oration  from  the  most  eloquent  or 
learned  surgeon  in  London.  Born  early  on  St.  Valentine's  Day 
in  1728,  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family  living  near  Glas- 
gow, without  any  advantage  of  rank  or  fortune,  John  Hunter 
became  the  most  famous  surgeon  in  the  world.  Yet  he  was  not 
a  good  operator,  his  manners  were  bearish  without  the  eccentricity 
ivhich  sometimes  commands  respect,  and  he  was  so  bad  a  teacher 
that  it  is  said  he  began  each  course  of  lectures  with  a  dose  of 
laudanum  to  give  him  confidence  in  speaking  to  his  class.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  he  attained  the  very  highest 
rank  in  his  profession  for,  as  Sir  James  Paget  wisely  says, 
"  his  mind  was  set  on  science,  whilst  his  business  was  practical 
surgery. ' '  He  was  the  first  to  experiment  in  suigerj',  not  upon 
patients  nor  in  detail,  but  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  disease.  Correct  thinking  founded  upon  accurate  obser- 
vations, innumerable  in  number,  led  Hunter  to  a  position  far  in 
advance  of  his  predecessors,  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  many 
of  his  successors.  His  work  created  Pathology,  the  science  upon 
which  all  remedial  measures,  whether  in  man  or  animals,  of 
necessity  depends.  All  surgeons  had  examined  dead  bodies,  but 
none  before  him  and  only  a  few  even  of  his  own  pupils  were 
able  to  generalize  upon  the  facts  they  had  observed.  Morbid 
anatomy  would  have  progressed  without  Hunter,  but  had  he 
never  been  born  the  work  of  Baillie,  of  Paget,  of  Wilks,  and  of 
Lister  would  have  been  much  less  fruitful  than  the  leaven  of  his 
genius  enabled  them  to  make  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that  Mr.  Paget  should  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  Life  of  Hunter,  and  the 
introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget  adds  to  the  value  of  a  really 
valuable  woi-k.  The  book  teems  with  good  stories,  yet  Mr.  Paget 
has  performed  his  task  with  zeal  tempered  with  judgment.  He 
has  sifted  the  scandalous  life  by  Jesse  Foot,  but  he  has  avoided 
the  undue  praise  which  marked  some  of  the  older  Hunteiian 
Orations.  He  has  availed  himself,  too,  of  many  new  sources  of 
information,  especially  of  the  manuscript  notes  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Hunter-Baillie,  herself  almost  the  last  survivor  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  families  in  England,  a  family  eminent 
alike  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  surgery.  Some  interesting 
facts  about  Mrs.  Hunter  have  thus  been  obtained.  She  was 
known  to  hav'e  been  witty  and  beautiful.  The  friend  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  she  wrote  poetry,  and  her  little 
lyric,  "  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  lives  for  ever  in  the 
setting  given  to  it  by  Haj'dn.  But  Mr.  Paget  has  discovered 
that  she  wrote  the  words  for  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  as  the  rough 
draft  of  them  in  her  handwriting  still  exists.  But  Hunter 
did  not  always  approve  of  his  wife's  pursuits,  for 

"  On  returning  home  late  one  evening  he  unexpectedly 
found  his  drawing  room  filled  with  musical  professors,  con- 
noisseurs, and  other  idlers,  whom  Mrs.  Hunter  had  assembled. 
He  was  greatly  irritated,  and  walking  straight  into  the  room 
addressed  the  astonished  guests  pretty  much  in  tho  following 
strain  : — '  I  know  nothing  of  this  kick-up,  and  I  ought  to  have 
been  informed  of  it  beforehand  ;  but,  as  1  am  now  returned  home 
to  study,  I  hope  the  present  company  will  retire. '  ' ' 

They  lived  pretty  happily  together  in  spite  of  the  diversity 
of  their  tastes,  but  of  their  four  children  only  two  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  they  died  without  issue. 
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Tlie  latofit  number  of  La  Marine  FranQai-.v'.  (-ontains  many 
matters  of  interest.  MM.  le  Commandant  Z.  and  H.  Montechant. 
the  industrious  publicists  vtIio  have  assumed  to  themselves 
the  mantle  of  the  late  Admiral  Aubo,  contribute  •'  a  last  word 
on  the  throat  French  naval  mameuvres,"  in  which  two  statements 
of  Admiral  do  Cuvervillo,  commanding  the  siiuadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  selected  for  criticism.  According  to  the 
latter,  "  cruisers  intended  to  maintain  touch  "  ouglit  to  be 
armoured,  fast,  possessing  a  groat  radius  of  action,  and  able  to 
preserve  contact,  cuidn  qiu:  cnt'ite,  in  any  weather.  And,  further, 
"  the  defence  of  the  French  littoral  "  ought  to  bo  solf- 
suflicing  in  the  Mediterranean  so  as  not  to  "  iinmolnlize  " 
squadrons  whoso  vigorous  oU'ensivo  action  constitutes  the  best 
defence.  "  The  absurdity  of  the  operation  which  consists  in 
keeping  contact  pure  and  simple  during  the  night  "  is  pointed 
out  by  the  critics.  Admiral  de  Cuvervillo's  condition  cannot  be 
fullillod.  If  the  so-called  contact  vessels  are  to  be  specially 
protected  with  a  view  to  their  fighting  a  night  action,  their 
functions  resolve  themselves  into  those  claimed  for  torpedo 
craft,  and  the  general  question  of  the  future  of  battleship 
s<|uadr(jn3  is  thus  raised.  Tho  writers  hold  that  "  the  ideas  of 
Admiral  Aube  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  brains  of  tho  chiefs  of 
tho  French  Xavy,"  and  that,  "fait  f.rtn'miinent  curicu.r,"  it  is  our 
Admiralty  wliicli  by  b\iilding  destroyers  has  rendered  tlio  fullest 
Iiomage  to.tlieprinciples  laiddown  by  the  French  naval  authorities. 
This  is  correct  in  a  certain  sense.  It  has  been  recognized  that  in 
some  waters  of  limited  extent  the  great  ilotilla  of  tnrijodo-boats 
which  Admiral  Aube  demaiuled  constitutes  a  danger,  and  tlie 
Admiralty  wisely  determined  to  build  a  distinctly  superior  class. 
In  tho  destroyers.  Admiral  Colomb  sees  the  doom  of  the  battle- 
ships ;  but  alth()U>.'h  this  general  proposition  that  changes  are 
I)robal)le  is  evidently  indfsputnble,  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  vessels  not  did'eiini;  greatly  from  our  present 
l)attleship8  will  continue  to  bo  indispensable  to  the  British 
Empire.  The  conditions  of  France  are  not  tho  sanio  as  our  own, 
and  it  may  be  that,  as  tho  critics  state,  Admiral  Colomb's 
conclusions  "  apply  better  and  more  logically  to  the  French 
than  to  tho  Hritisli  Navy."  A  full  investigation  of  the  question 
is  promised.  As  roganls  Admiral  do  Cuvoi'ville's  second  proposi- 
tion,MM.  Z.  andll.  Montechantaskwhatisimplioil.  •'Thisfamous 
Mediterranean  squadron  which  has  cost  so  many  millions,  and  of 
which  wo  were  so  proud,  is  apparently  not  able  to  servo  for  tho 
<lefonco  of  our  co.ists  !  Of  what  use  then  is  it  y  "  There  is  hero 
a  considerable  confusion  of  ideas.  What  is  meant  by  the  '•  de- 
fence of  our  coasts"  ?  Does  it  mean  tho  protection  of  outgoing 
and  incoming  commerce,  of  coasting  trade,  or  simply  of  iiarliours 
and  buildings  on  tho  seaboard  I  It  the  last,  then  a  few  local 
defences  on  shore,  backed  by  tho  groat  military  resources 
of  France,  amply  suffice  for  all  needs.  Such  operations  as  Great 
Britain  carried  out  against  t/herbourg  and  atten\]ited  against 
Hochefort  are  now  ab.solutely  impossible.  A  coast  lino  can, 
however,  only  be  rendered  secure  in  tho  broad  sanse  by  a  mobile 
navy  able  to  hold  its  own  on  the  sea,  and  the  views  of  Admiral 
do  Ouvorville  appear  incontestable. 

Tho  Naval  Ibulgot  is  critically  examined  by  A.  Oael  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  Fresidont  of  tho  Budget  Commission.  Freiich 
naval  ox]ienditure  -'_'5S,'2U0,0U0  francs  in  18!)7,  will  rise  to  about 
281,800,000  francs  in  1898,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  vw 
di'ff>w  muritimi'  .vricnse,  must  be  brought  up  to  ^00. Oi)J, 01)0 francs 
(£12,000,01)0  sterling),  exchisivo  of  the  cost  of  tho  Colonial 
troops.  The  writer  considers  that  the  distribution  of  tho  expei\- 
<lituro  under  its  several  heads  should  follow  establishod  rules, 
■to  per  cent,  being  allotted  to  now  construction  and  10  per  cent. 
to  the  service  of  the  Moot  reserve.  Tho  latter  important  item  at 
present  only  obtains  a  little  more  than  2(>  per  cent.,  and  the 
writer  attributes  the  great  number  of  breakdowns  to  this  caiise. 
As  ho  most  justly  points  out,  the  ni.ichinery  of  .shins  constantly 
at  sea  is  much  more  likely  to  be  trustworthy  than  tliat  which  lies 
idle  or  is  only  employed  at  long  intervals.  The  '•  Admirals  of  the 
old  school  "  are  of  a  ditVerent  opinion,  and  liidil  that  the  number 
of  breakdowns  is  simply  proportional  to  that  of  tho  ships  placed  in 
commission.  Tho  life  of  the  structure  of  a  steel  shipbenig  fullv  :W 
years.  Franco,  after  replacing  all  her  wooden  or  othenvise  obsolete 
ships  and  obtaining  at  tho  end  of  1002  an  active  fleet  of  24 
armour-claiU,  will  lind  her  reserve  ships  rapidly  accumulating, 
and  must  either  increase  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  or 
discover  some  n\eans  of  keeping  the  reserve  ships  in  a  state  of 
greater  efliciency  than  at  present.  As  regards  men,  tho  present 
active  total  is  41.00;),  showinir  an  increase  of  only  22  to  23  per 
cent,  in  eight  years,  dvu-ing  which  Great  Britain  iias  olVectod  an 
augmentation  of  '.VJ  to  40  per  cent.    A.  Gael,  therefore,  considers 


that  the  personnel  of  the  fleet  has  lagged  dangerously  behind  its 
matirid.  Further  light  on  these  subjects  is  forthcoming  in  tho 
very  interesting  evidence  of  Vice-Admiral  Escande,  "  Major- 
General  at  Cherbourg,"  given  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
The  organization  of  the  reserve  and  the  causes  of  its  deficiencies 
are  oxi)lainod  at  length.  Tho  want  of  men,  and  especially  of 
stokers,  is  the  subject  of  much  complaint.  In  onler  to  send  out 
a  vessel  for  her  quarterly  steam  trial  the  Vice-Admiral  stated 
that  he  was  obliged  todrawupon  others,  and  was  generally  unable 
to  make  upthe  necessary  complements.  A  greater  number  of  men 
should  bo  taken  from  the  maritime  inscription,  which  supplies  a 
more  suitable  class  than  the  recruits  obtained  inland.  "I  have 
very  often  said  it ;  what  I  regret,  what  has  transformed  our 
Navy  is  that  our  men  are  no  longer  sailors."  Masts  having 
disappeared  "  our  men  are  no  longer  what  they  were  formerly  ; 
it  is  not  their  fault,  but  it  is  not  by  remaining  ou  a  dock  that 
one  becomes  a  sailor."  This  is  an  old  story,  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  will  bo  tho  effect  of  the  abolition  of  sail-drill  upon 
the  iiuiral  of  tho  bluejacket.  Aclmiral  Escande  believes  that  it 
was  tho  habit  of  going  aloft  which  fashioned  the  ro.uri  TO/i(/<  t  : 
but  endurance  and  all  that  is  implied  by  solidity  are  found  in 
soldiers  who  have  never  crossed  a  gangway,  and  knowledge  of 
the  sea  is  a  thing  as  special,  as  unattainable,  except  by  years  of 
experience  ailoat,  and  quite  as  indispensable  to  an  effective  navy 
as  in  the  days  of  Nelson.  Our  many  diligent  writers  who  are 
never  weary  of  pointing  out  tho  supernatural  merits  of  tho 
French  reserve,  which  in  48  hours  or  less  is  to  place  perfectly 
etfoctive  squadrons  upon  the  sea,  the  enormous  numt>cr  of  men 
at  tho  dispo.sal  of  our  neighbours,  and  our  own  great  deficiencies 
in  pentonncl,  would  do  well  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  French 
point  of  view. 


Ht  tbc  1Qoo\\  Stall. 


Tlie  large  paper  copy  has  now  an  established  position  in 
every  bookman's  collection.  This  is  as  it  shoubl  be,  for  a 
plenitude  of  margin,  if  nr>t  carried  to  excess,  forms  a  delightful 
element  in  tho  pleasurablenoss  of  readinj/.  Of  course,  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  utility  wide  margins  are  almost  synonj-nious  with 
waste,  but  to  our  faculty  i>f  intelligent  discrimination  which  wo 
call  tasto  opulence  of  margin  on  a  page  endows  it  with  tho 
quality  of  charm.  Tho  rule  of  disposition  of  space  which 
lays  down,  in  reference  to  the  two  open  pages,  or  folio, 
that  tho  block  of  print  shall  stand  in  a  white  field  with 
the  widest  margin  at  the  bottom,  a  narrower  one  at  tho 
side,  one  still  narrower  at  tho  top,  and  the  narrowest  of  all 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  book,  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  When  Mr.  Morris  adopted  this  rule  for  tho 
Kelmscott  Press,  ho  indicated  that  tho  earliest  example  of  tho 
system  of  spacing  which  ho  could  trace  was  in  some  13th  cen- 
tury MSS.  It  is  extremely  ]'rob.ible,  however,  that  the  plan 
was  not  at  that  tinio  first  adopted  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
method  of  casting  a  page  :  indeed,  it  was  actually  tho  outcome 
of  an  earlier  set  of  conditions.  For  the  real  origin  of  the  rule  wo 
must  go  back  to  the  11th  century,  or  oven  earlier,  when  an 
added  richness  was  bestowed  upon  the  illuminati<in  of  MSS.  by 
means  of  a  very  elaborate  elongation  of  the  princiinil  capital 
letter  to  a  groat  depth  below  the  last  line  of  written  charactei-s, 
and  when  delicate  aiabcsques  were  added  to  tho  outer  margins. 
To  make  provision  for  these  new  requirements,  the  scrilx'S,  who 
were  seldom  tho  decorators  as  well,  had  to  leave  corre- 
sponding spaces  at  tho  bottom  and  outside  edges  of 
the  leaves.  This  practice  soon  became  general  in  tho  case  of 
the  more  gorgeously  illuminated  MSS.,  and  in  a  mechanical  way 
it  was  followed  by  the  scribes  for  those  MSS.  on  which  little  or 
no  illumination  wos  to  be  expended.  Thus  it  will  lie  seen  that 
tho  early  jirintors  wore  only  following  an  alre.idy  establishe<I 
custom  when  they  gave  their  blocks  of  typo  unequal  margins, 
and  this  practice,  so  generally  followed  in  the  large  paper  copies 
of  tho  present  time,  has  much  to  commend  it  if  only  on  account 
of  the  restfulnoss  it  gives  to  tho  eyes  in  reading. 

To  collectors  who  limit  themselves  to  books  from  tho  early 
printing  presses,  one  of  the  most  plciaant  things  of  late  has  been 
the  steady  flow  into  the  London  market  of  line  examples  from 
the  lesser  known  presses  of  the  Netherlands.  In  many  of  tho 
smaller  Dutch  towns,  such  as  Franeker,  for  instance,  some  lino 
specimens  of  printing  were  issued  which  quite  equalled  any- 
thing issuoil  from  tlio  great  Flantin  press.  Such  a  book  as  Iho 
"  Pierii  Winsemii  Amores,"  printed  at  Franeker  in  1(>31,  is  a 
gem  in  regard  to  both  printing  and  j\<rmirt.     The   preface  is  in 
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the  large  bold  type,  called  the  mittdl  type  in  Germany,  so 
frequently  used  in  the  Plantin  (juartos,  and  the  poems  them- 
selves are  printed  from  an  exquisite  italic  fount.  Quite  apart 
from  any  question  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  literature,  a  bock 
like  this  is  as  desirable  an  acquisition  as  a  fine  antique  coin, 
with  which  it  may  be  taid  to  have  much  in  common,  on  account 
of  the  choiceness  and  precision  of  its  lettering  and  the  perfect 
balance  of  its  parts. 

The  appearance  of  the  last  book  issued  by  Mr.  Monis,  "  The 
Floure  and  the  Leafo  "  goes  far  to  destroy  the  canon  of  work- 
manship which  lie  himself  did  so  much  to  enforce  in  the  matter 
of  printing.  The  spacing  is  not  sutiiciently  wide,  and  this 
primary  fault  with  so  large  a  type  cauees  the  page  to  look  diity 
at  a  first  glance,  and  it  develops  into  a  blur  afier  a  short  spell  of 
reading.  Another  point  which  j-resents  itself  for  consideration 
is  whether,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  use  of  so  large 
a  type  does  not  defeat  its  own  ends,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  even  in  editiviis  (h  hu-c  on  full  paged  paper,  no 
larger  type  than  that  known  as  great  primer  should  ever 
be  used  if  weight  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  book  may 
be  read.  Even  where  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  taste 
as  of  normal  eyesight,  size  of  print  may  err  as  easily  in  one 
direction  as  in  the  other.  In  connexion  with  this  question  of 
brilliancy  of  type,  there  arises  the  further  question  whether  the  use 
of  stereotyped  plates  for  printing  bocks  may  not  ultimately  tend 
to  become  an  evil.  Books  printed  by  means  of  stereo  plates  lack 
the  quality  of  sharpness  which  distinguishes  prints  from  a 
good  clear  fount  of  metal  type,  besides  which  the  stereo  letter 
possesses  something  of  the  qualities  of  the  line  used  in  dry-point 
etching,  it  has  a  tendency  to  lun  over  and  become  woolly  on  the 
outer  edges.  If  this  fault  is  allowed  to  become  at  all  general 
the  books  of  the  present  generation  will  ofi'er  fewer  attractions 
to  the  collector  of  the  future  than  the  books  of  the  16th  and  ITtli 
centuries  do  to  us. 

From  whence  did  the  art  of  decorating  bookbindings  emanate  : 
that  it  was  an  importation  brought  into  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  lOtli  century  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  what  country  did  it 
originate  ?  The  general  opinion  has  always  been  that  it  w-as 
derived  from  the  Persians.  Many  instances  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  this  idea,  for  the  decoration  uf  bindings  by  means  of 
lines  enamelled  very  heavily  with  opaque  colours,  so  character- 
istic, for  instance,  of  the  Grolier  bindings,  can  be  matched  by 
Persian  bindings  of  a  very  much  earlier  date.  Curiously  enough 
in  their  test  modern  bindings  the  Persians  keep  very  closely  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  in  matters  of  design  and  execution 
they  have  made  scarcely  any  forward  movement  during  the  last 
400  years.  Some  recent  discoveries  of  bindings  executed  in 
Egypt  under  the  later  Mameluke  rulers  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  early  Italian  binders  owed  much,  if  not  all.  of  their  in- 
spiration to  Egypt.  This  is  a  matter  which  it  will  take  some 
time  yet  to  settle.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  amongst 
such  a  mixed  race  as  the  Mamelukes  there  were  some  woikmen 
of  Persian  origin,  and  if  this  is  found  to  be  so,  it  will  be  another 
factor  in  support  of  the  theory  so  long  held  that  the  art  of 
decorating  bookbindings  was  first  brought  to  Eui'ope  from 
Persia. 


lElnivcrsit^  Xcttcre, 


OXFORD. 


After  a  Long  Vacation,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
began  last  May,  after  sending  a  loyal  deputation  to  Windsor 
and  a  representative  to  King  Oscar's  Jubilee  at  Stockholm, 
Oxford  commences  her  academic  year  with  the  pleasing  novelty 
of  a  new  Registrar  and  two  recently-elected  Heads  of  Houses. 
The  prestige  of  Mr.  Grose's  name  caused  him  to  be  returned  un- 
opposed. Both  Professor  Pelham  and  Pi  of essor  Lock  were  the 
favourites,  and  both  elections  are  justly  popular.  President  and 
Warden  have  done  the  State  good  service  within  our  boundaries, 
and  are  alike  known  to  the  world  of  the  learned  in  their 
respective  spheres  outside  this  University. 

While  everyone  is  pleased  with  the  choice  of  Trinity  College, 
all  must  regret  the  departure  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woods.  The  late 
President's  iinowledge  and  taste  made  him  especially  useful  in 
the  control  of  those  artistic  collections  which  the  University  is 
so  often  charged  with  mismanaging.  In  Mrs.  Woods  we  lose — 
what  we  can  ill  all ord  to  spare— the  most  distinguished  of  our 
local  novelists  ;  local,  but  only  so  by  residence  ;  for,  although  a 
native  of  Oxford,  she  has  never  owed  much  to  the  gi:nius  loci. 
The  plot  of  her  best-known  novel  is  laid  in  the  classic  haunts  of 
Thyrsis  and  the  Scholar  Gipsy,  but   there    is   nothing   academic 


about  it.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  ditt'ercntly  two  artists  may 
utilize  the  same  background.  To  Matthew  Ai'iiold  the  "warm 
green-muffled  Cumnor  liills  "  suggested  a  wealth  of  classic  and 
academic  reminiscence.  There  is  no  harsh  realism  in  his  pastoral 
life — the  half  Virgilian  shepherds  of  the  Hur.st,  the  boatman's 
daughter  of  the  "  shy  Thames  " — yet  to  Mrs.  Woods  these  same 
scenes  and  the  rustics  of  Berkshire  provided  material  for  the 
sombre  and  essentiallj'  modern  story  of  a  Village  Tragedy. 

Novelists  have  apparently  lost  touch  of  the  life  of  Oxford 
itself.  Perhaps  existence  there  is  lacking  in  incident  ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  sterilizing  influence  of  a  too  critical  spirit.  At  any 
rate,  the  day  is  over  when  the  undergraduate  could  be  a  hero,  as 
he  is,  for  instance,  in  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  His  achieve- 
ments in  the  schools  and  on  the  river  uted  to  be  invested 
with  a  glamour  and  romance  born  of  enthusiasms  which 
we  have  now  outlived  ;  and  no  one  in  the  present  day  much 
cares  to  read  stories  about  schoolboy  pranks  and  athletic- 
triumpihs  ;  while  if  fiction  carries  the  hero  into  other  fields, 
he  is  in  danger,  while  appealing  to  wider  human  sympathies, 
of  doing  things  inconsistent  witli  his  residence  at  a  University  ; 
it  being,  of  course,  the  object  of  academic  officials,  like  the  go'o(i 
gendarme  in  "  L'Homme  a  I'Oreille  Cass^e, "  to  see  that 
nothing  unusual  happens  in  the  locality.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  much  vivacity  in  describing  the  life  of  Dons  and  the  '•  Parks- 
System  "  is  apt  to  be  held  libellous.  The  thing  has  been  tried, 
but  not  with  complete  success — Oxford  society  is  still  too  small- 
to  be  satirized  with  safety.  It  is  understood  that  at  Cambridge- 
the  works  of  "  Alan  St.  Aubyn  "  are  not  productive  of  unmixed 
pleasure.  Perhaps  it  is,  on  the  whole,  inevitable  that,  when  the 
narrator  of  these  days  essays  to  lift  the  veil  from  Oxford  social 
life,  the  result  should  be  rather  unsatisfying,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  in  the  latest  volume  of  local  stories — published  this  term 
and  entitled  "  Within  Sound  of  Great  Tom."  Here  are  na 
heroic  undergraduate  figures,  as  in  "  Tom  Brown,"  nor  any  im- 
possibly desiccated  Professors  of  Etruscan  as  in  "  Belinda." 
When  the  undergraduate  appears  he  is  the  colourless  individual 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  Fellow  is  perhaps  even  milder  ancl 
more  inefi'ectual  than  he  is  in  reality  ;  while  when  the  authoress- 
ventures  on  a  scene  of  collegiate  life  she  does  so  obviously  with- 
out personal  knowledge,  which  is  but  natural. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  who  has  created  a  good  deal  of  modern 
Oxford,  now  appears  as  the  chronicler  of  its  antiquities.  His- 
"  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,"  a  beautiful  and  profusely 
illustrated  book,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  The  annals  of  our  University  Church  are  not  only  inte- 
resting architecturally:  for  a  long  time  the  hi.story  of  St.  Mary's 
was  really  the  history  of  the  University  ;  the  story  of  the  many 
great  and  memorable  scenes  enacted  within  its  precincts  has  a 
charm  for  every  one.  Altogether  such  a  book  appeals  to  all  who 
know  Oxford,  even  to  that  napless  generation  of  undergraduates- 
who  never  saw  the  church  at  all,  at  least  undraped  by  i-catt'old- 
ing.  Towards  the  end,  Mr.  Jackson  deals  at  length  with  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  pinnacles,  luckily  not  in  a  too  polemical 
spirit,  though  he  has  a  little  fiing  at  sentimental  persons  whO' 
do  not  understand  architecture.  Fortunately  the  fires  of  con- 
troversy which  raged  round  that  vexed  question  are  now  extinct, 
and  the  searchings  of  heart  which  agitated  Convocation  for  a. 
year  or  more  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten. 

The  progress  of  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary  has  been  lately 
celebrated  in  true  academic  fashion — that  is,  by  a  dinner,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  most  successful.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  unless  the  English  language  should  multiply  words  abnor- 
mally, the  work  may  be  finished  in  1910.  For  an  Oxford 
magnum  02nts,  this  seeins  almost  indecently  precipitate. 


jfoveion  Xettcve. 


UNITED  STATES. 
The  October  number  of  the  Atlantic  MonUihj  completes 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  periodical,  which,  more  than  any  other,, 
has  endeavoured  to  be  representative  of  American  literature. 
The  AUantic  may  sometimes  have  Leen  irreverently  called 
dull,  insipid,  or  anything  else  unwelcome  to  editors  ;  but 
nobody  has  questioned  from  the  beginning  that  it  has  tried  to  be 
at  onco  meritorious  and  native.  The  summary  of  its  fortyyears,. 
with  which  this  last  number  concludes,  is,  in  its  own  way,  im- 
pressive.    Whatever  else  it  has  done,  the  Atlantic  has  managed 
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to  count  amoMK  its  contributors  nearly  all  the  Americans  who, 
during  that  period,  have  earnestly  tried  to  make  literature,  and 
has  included  mrc'i  of  their  lasting  work.  In  its  first  number, 
for  example.  Dr.  Holmes  began  the  "  Autociat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  Emerson  published  his  essay  on  Illusions,  Lowell  and 
Whittier  had  poems,  and  so  had  Longfellow,  and  there  was 
eomethiiig  by  Motley.  In  view  of  this  it  is  a  little  startling  to 
find  thai,  after  tlio  dignil'.ed  old  fashion,  none  of  these  articles 
was  signed.  Forty  years  ago  an  anonymity  as  unreserved  as 
that  of  the  Qaartcrly  Hedtw  was  an  elomentary  condition 
of  the  literary  nuinners  of  New  England,  at  that  time  the  literary 
centre  of  the  I'nited  States.  Jiut  that  anonymity  covered  names 
■well  known  tlum  an<l  letter  since. 

No  single  fact  could  more  clearly  mark  the  present  condition  of 
American  literature  than  the  contrast  between  this  state  of  things 
and  the  recent  announcements  of  American  publishers  for  the 
coming  season.  In  quantity'theso  are  said  to  bo  unprecedented  ; 
certainly  tlioy  outnumber,  by  two  hundred  or  so,  the  announce- 
ments of  a  year  ago.  And,  almost  without  exception,  they  name 
the  authors  who  thus  apjieal  to  the  American  public.  The  first 
impression  which  one  ^(  ts  from  this  rather  bewildering  mass  of 
jirophetic  information  is  perhaps  mistaken.  The  very  bulk  of 
the  announcomonts  inevitably  means  that  a  good  part  of  what  is 
nnnouncod  must  prove  ephemeral  ;  but  among  the  names  spread 
before  us  there  are  certainly  a  few  which  have  long  been 
respectably  familiar.  Not  to  speak  of  some  stray  letters  which 
passed  between  Emerson  and  John  Sterling,  or  of  an  unpublished 
diary  of  Hawthorne,  whoso  literary  remains  seem  almost 
inexhaustiblo  :  not  to  sjieak  either  of  novels  by  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  may  fairly  be  held  by  this 
lime  rather  Enrojican  writers  than  American,  tlioro  is  a  collected 
edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Aldrieh,  and  a  new  volume  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Stedman  ;  and  there  are  novels  by  Mr.  Howells,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Stockton,  an<l  Sirs,  liurnett ;  and  there  is  a  new 
historical  work  by  Mr.  John  Fisko.  All  the  same,  as  one  turns 
over  the  annoiuicomonts,  what  strikes  one  most  is  the  com- 
parative unfamiliarity  of  the  names  so  freely  announced.  That 
the  literary  activity  of  .America  has  never  been  greater  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  E(|ually  undoubted  seems  the  fact  that  just  at 
this  moment  .Vnierioa  is  not  so  rich  as  it  used  to  be  in  esta- 
blished reputations.  F'antastically  enough,  one  begins  to  feel  as 
if  the  Nineteenth  Century  were  insensibly  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  while  the  Twentieth  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Of  course,  this  impression  is  not  only  fantastic,  but  perhaps 
a  little  unfair.  When  one  begins  to  consider  the  announcements 
in  detail,  one  finds  a  good  many  titles  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. In  the  matter  of  scholarly  contribution  to  the  study  of 
English  literature,  a  study  rather  more  orthodox  in  America 
than  in  England,  where  it  has  a  far  more  deeply  rooted  classical 
tradition  to  contend  with,  at  least  two  works  of  first-rate  import- 
ance are  promised  :  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness's 
"  Variorum  Shakespeare,"  comprising  all  that  his  experienced 
acutcnoss  and  industry  can  collect  concerning  Th-  Wiu'ii-'s 
Tale  ;  and  the  tenth  and  final  volume  of  the  late  Professor 
Child's  "  English  and  Scottish  Popular  I'.allada,"  a  work  which 
is  believed  literally  to  include  every  known  English  or  Scotch 
ballad  which  can  be  traced  to  a  popular,  as  distinguished  from  a 
literary,  source,  and  to  set  forth  every  fact  about  them  which  the 
unceasing  and  enthusiastic  labour  of  a  scholar's  lifetime  could 
«liscover.  The  i-ompletioTi  of  this  linal  volume  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Trofossor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  College,  Professor 
Child's  most  trusted  and  intimate  colleague.  Then  there  is  a 
second  volume  of  Professor  M.  C.  Tyler's  "  Literary  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,"  the  most  thorough  and  unbiased 
statement  which  has  b  en  made  of  what  may  b>  called  the 
mental  condition  of  this  coinitry  during  the  years  which  changed 
it  from  a  loyal  dependency  of  the  Uritish  Cro^vn  to  a  region 
where  for  above  a  century  the  Pritish  Crown  has  been  tradition- 
ally, though  most  infelieitously,  held  to  be  an  hereditary  enemy. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  promises  a  volume  on 
American  Ideals,  which  one  may  jicrhaps  expect  to  uihold 
this   tradition  ;    the    President   of  Harvard   College,   n   mar.  of 


more  peaceful  temper,  will  publish  a  collection  of  essays  and  ad- 
dresses on  "American  Contributions  toCivilization";  and  Bishop 
Potter,  of  New  York,  a  similar  collection  of  public  utterances, 
entitled  "  The  Scholar  and  the  State."  Mr.  H.  C.  Lodge, tix), one 
of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  man  of  high  literarj' 
accomplishment,  has  just  issued  a  book  of  essays  about  "  Certain 
Accepted  Heroes. "  Mr.  Harrison,  formerly  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  This  Countrj-  of 
Ours."  Captain  Mahan  has  made  one  about  "  The  Sea  Power 
and  the  Future  of  the  United  States. "  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  so 
well  kn^wn  as  a  librarian  in  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  verj* 
thorough  compiler  of  historical  data,  will  complete  his  work  on 
American  history  in  its  geographical  relations  by  a  volume 
called  "  The  Western  Movement  (l"0:5-17Wj. "  And  there  are 
more  books  which  might  be  grouped  with  the-e.  Clearly  cnoogh, 
there  is  no  lack  of  vigorous  and  wholesome  mental  activity 
among  American  men  who  might  well  be  thought  busy  enough 
in  their  daily  lives  to  have  no  s]iaro  time  for  the  writing  of 
books.  Two  other  facts,  though,  are  equally  clear  :  the  work  of 
these  men  is  pretty  far  removed  from  the  region  of  iiure  letters  ; 
and  yet  among  the  announcements  of  the  present  season  it  is  not 
only  the  most  substantial  but  somehow  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
the  most  interesting. 

It  is  in  the  region  of  pure  letters,  after  all,  that  one  must 
seek,  if  anywhere,  for  justification  of  one's  imjiression  that  on 
the  whole  the  writers  of  the  present  moment  are  not  quite  so 
well  known  as  American  men  of  letters  used  to  bo  within  every- 
body's memory.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  promised,  and  now 
appearing  day  by  day,  certainly  has  merit  ;  and  more  still  very 
probablvhas.  A  book  of  essays  by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is  surety 
bo  clever.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Hugh  Wynne  "  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  historical  novel  ;  and  if  the  uuthor  were  not  one  of  the 
foremost  of  American  plij-sicians,  he  would  be  more  generally 
recognized  as  no  amateur  in  literature  but  one  of  our  most  ac- 
complished living  men  of  letters.  The  works  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mabie  Iiave  become  important  enough  for  collection  in  a  uniform 
edition.  Mr.  Fox's  "  Kentuckians  ''  has  already  been  enjoyed 
by  the  readers  of  Harinr's  Munthlii.  Mr.  Owen  Wister  has 
a  new  volume  of  stories,  and  his  stories  are  always  thoughtful 
works  of  art.  And  whoever  has  road  novels  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  or  Ellon  Olney  Kirk,  or  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  or 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  is  doubtless  willing  to  road  more.  Then 
Mr.  Burgess,wlioEe"  Purple  Cow."  and  "  Lark,"  or  rather  whoso 
collaboration  in  those  capital  bonks  of  nonsense,  st  t  everybody 
laughing  who  came  across  them  a  year  or  two  ago,  promises 
to  reprint  them  or  pieces  of  them.  There  is  no  real  dearth  hero 
of  respectable  essays  and  fiction  and  the  like.  Only,  as  one 
ponders  over  the  announcements  thereof  i.no  somehow  cannot 
(juite  forget  that  the  American  literature  which  thoy  cheerfully 
and  pleasantly  continue  is  the  same  American  literature  which 
forty  years  ago  this  month  could  anonymously  give  to  the  public 
in  a  new  monthly  magazine,  work  by  Motley,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Lowell. 

It  is  in  poetry  that  one  feels  the  contrast  most.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  poetry  of  New  England  has  often  l>oen  rated  abo\-o 
its  merit,  till  even  in  New  England  itself  the  normal  reaction  of 
human  nature  has  ended  by  rather  underestimating  it.t  value.  At 
least  one  may  confidently  say  now  that  our  poets  were  piu^, 
wholes  >me,  sincerely  enthusiastic  men  of  letters,  who  found  in 
their  versos  a  genuine  and  a  welcome  expression  of  what  life 
meant  to  them.  In  mere  technical  finish  the  work  of  a  dor.en 
men  and  women  whom  one  could  name  is  probably  liettcr  than 
most  of  that  which  within  the  past  forty  years  has  become  locally 
classic.  But  as  one  scans  the  announcements  of  this  closing 
year  for  names  and  titles  which  shall  preserve  our  p<«tical  tradi- 
tions, one  is  at  a  loss  to  find  them.  The  late  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, towartl  the  end  of  his  life,  was  talking  with  a  Har^-ard 
man  of  the  difference  of  the  Harvartl  of  his  time — ho  took  his 
degree  in  '5.5— and  that  of  tiwlay.  "  Wo  had  poets."  he  said, 
"and you  haven't.  "  Which  means  in  nil  likelihood,  that  the  jH^ets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  are  falling  asleep  and  the  poets  of  the 
Twentieth  not  yet  awakened. 
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FRANCIS  TURNER  PAbGRAVE. 
Few  men  have  done  so  much  for  the  intelligent  study  of 
English  poetry  as  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  whose  death  at 
the  age  of  73  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  He 
was  himself  poet  of  no  mean  ord;;r,  and  published  books  of 
original  poems  from  time  to  time  for  a  long  period  ranging  from 
1854  to  1881.  But  his  name  is  best  known  in  connexion  with 
"  The  Golden  Treasury  "  ;  and  only  a  fortnight  before  his 
death  the  public  had  welcomed  a  long-expected  Second  Series, 
containing  selections  from  the  Victorian  poets.  Selections  from 
the  English  poets  have  become  common  since  the  appearance  in  1861 
of ' '  The  Golden  Treasury. ' '  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  departure. 
The  presentment  in  a  handy  volume  of  gems  from  the  vast 
storehouse  of  English  poetry  was  an  idea  which  had  suggested 
itself  to  others — notably  to  Mr.  0.  Dana,  whose  death  we 
record  elsewhere.  But  few,  if  any,  Editors  of  poetical 
selections  have  shown  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Palgrave.  His  "  Golden  Treasury  "  has  been  universally 
accepted  as  the  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the  best  productions 
of  the  English  lyrists.  It  has  probably  done  more  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  for  poetry  among  young  and  old  than  the 
work  of  teachers  or  critics  far  more  famous  than  Mr. 
Palgrave.  The  assistance  he  rendered  to  the  study  of  English 
poetry  was  not  confined  to  the  "Golden  Treasury.  "  He  published 
a  "  Children's  Treasury"  (1864),  "The  Treasury  of  Sacred 
Song  "  (1889),  a  selection  from  Wordsworth,  Shakspeare's 
Lyrics,  a  selection  from  Herrick,  The  works  of  Keats, 
"  Lyrical  Poems  bj'  Lord  Tennyson,"  and  he  contributed  a 
paper  of  Personal  Recollections  to  Lord  Tennyson's  Life  of  his 
Father.  His  artistic  tendencies  showed  themselves  in  "  Essays 
on  Ai-t  "  (1860)  and  in  the  letterpress  which  ho  supplied  to 
"  Gems  of  English  Art  in  this  Country  "  (1869) — his  versatile 
literary  faculty  in  "  Five  Days'  Entertainment  at  Wentworth 
Grange."  His  work  received  a  fitting  recognition  in  his 
appouitment  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  a 
Scholar  of  Balliol  and  Fellow  of  Exeter,  to  the  Chair  of  Poetry 
on  the  death  of  Principal  Shairp  in  1886.  He  had  previously  held 
for  five  years  the  appointment  of  Vice-Principal  of  the  Training 
College  for  Schoolmasters  at  Knoller  Hall.  He  had  also  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Granville,  and  from  1805  to  1884  he 
was  assistant  secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  his- 
torian and  antiquarian,  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  William  Gifford 
Palgrave.  the  Arabic  Scholar,  and  also  of  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave, 
Clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


""  Dr.  Franz  Xavek  von  Wegele,  who  died  on  October  16,  at 
Wiirzburg,  in  his  74th  year,  was  a  distinguished  historian  and 
professor,  whose  name  was  known  not  only  in  learned  circles  in 
Germany  but  to  the  general  public  also,  owing  to  his  co-editor- 
ship with  Baron  Rochus  von  Liliencron  of  the  "  Allgemeine 
deutsche  Biographic  " — the  monumental  work  produced  by  the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Munich  Academy.  He  began  his 
academical  career  at  Jena  in  1848,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  AViirzburg.  He  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  the  historian  of  German  history  "  by 
his  "  History  of  Historiography  since  the  advent  of  the 
Humanities."  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
''  Researches  in  German  History,"  "  Karl  August  von  Weimar," 
"  Dante  Alighieri,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  University  of  Wiirz- 
burg." He  belonged  as  a  historian  to  the  school  of  Gervinus 
and  Schlosser,  at  whose  feet  he  had  sat  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  a 
most  successful  teacher,  and  the  charm  of  his  lectures  attracted 
many  hearers  to  his  lecture  room  besides  the  regular  students  of 
the  University.  Professor  von  Wegele,  who  was  a  "  Geheim- 
rath,"  was  also  the  Nestor  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
WUrzburg  University. 

M.  .Jacques  Amabt.k  Regnault,  whodiedonthe  llth  inst., 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  the  year  before  Napoleon  I.  became 
First  Consul.  His  friendships  embraced  many  of  the  greatest 
personages  in  the  European  hi.story  of  the  century,  and  he  was 
by  marriage  of  aft'ection  closely  connected  with  England.  In 
France  he  had  a  high  reputation   as  a  scholar,   a   traveller,  and 


a  historian  of  contemporary  events,  and  his  varied  experiences 
rendered  him  an  almost  unique  link  with  the  pa.st.  "He  had  out- 
lived," as  has  been  said  of  him  elsewhere,  "  two  empires,  two  mon- 
archies, and  two  republics./'  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
"  Histoire'  du  Conseil  d'Etat,"  accounts  of  journej-s  to  the 
East,  to  Russia,  and  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  translations  of 
Byron,  studies  on  English  and  French  prisons,  and  "  Revue 
aneodotique  des  Champs  ElysiJes  et  de  leurs  environs  depuis 
1730  jusqu'  Ji  nos  ujors." 


Mr.  Chaeles  A.  Dana,  whose  death  has  been  announced  from 
New  York,  was  both  an  author  and  a  politician,  but  the  practical 
business  of  his  life  throughout  was  journalism,  in  which  he 
achieved  great  distinction  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Trihime 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Civil  War.  He  became  editor 
of  the  Sun  in  1867.  So  outspoken  were  his  attacks  on  the  mal- 
administration of  the  executive  duringGeneral  Grant's  Presidency 
that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  wasmade  by  the  Government  to  remove 
him  from  New  York  on  a  charge  of  libel.  He  is  well  known  both 
here  and  in  America  for  his  "  Household  Book  of  English 
Poetry  "'  published  in  1857.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  "New 
American  Encyclopaedia,"  and  with  General  .lames  H.  Wilson 
he  wrote  a  life  of  General  Grant.  He  also  published  a  volume 
of  stories  translated  from  the  German,  entitled  "  The  Black 
Ant." 

The  death  of  "  Tasma  "  (Madame  Auguste  CouvKEUR)on  the 
23rd  inst.  removes  a  most  interesting  figure  from  the  ranks  of 
contemporary  novelists.  Miss  Jessie  Charlotte  Huybers,  to 
give  her  her  maiden  name,  was  of  Dutch  ancestry  on  her  father's 
side,  and  Anglo-French  on  her  mother's  ;  yet  her  fame  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  rests  on  her  admirable  presentation  of  Australasian 
life.  She  was  born  in  Highgate,  but  she  accompanied  her  parents 
to  Tasmania  when  she  was  only  two  years  of  age. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  most  distinctive  gift  was  not  to 
reveal  itself  till  comparatively  late  in  life — for  Mme.  Couvrem- 
was  well  over  30  before  "  Uncle  Piper,  of  Piper's  Hill,"  estab- 
lished her  place  among  contemporary  writers  of  fiction,  she 
possessed  even  as  a  child  an  extraordinarily  vivid  imagination. 
Her  early  Tasmanian  home  lacked  no  beauty  save  that  of  archi- 
tecture,but  this  her  fancy  supplied, and  both  she  and  her  favoiurite 
.sister  would  wander  for  hours  in  a  wonderful  dream-city  of  her  own 
creation,  peopled  with  a  whole  society  of  fantastic  beings.  She  was 
only  16  when  the  Ai'.stralian  Journal  published  somes  lines  from 
her  pen,  which  dealt  with  the  somewhat  gloomy  subject  of  a 
mother's  feelings  towards  an  idiot  child.  Shortly  after  she 
entered  colonial  journalism,  and  some  of  her  critical  articles 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  "  Tasma's  "  first  story,  a, 
short,  brilliant  sketch  entitled  "  Barren  Love,"  appeared  just  19 
years  ago,  but  a  visit  to  Europecut  short  her  literary  work.  At  that 
time,  and  indeed  to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  was  much  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  her  early  home,  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  by 
her  work  as  a  lecturer  on  Tasmania  that  she  is  known,  for  she 
spoke  in  the  principal  towns  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
receiving  the  violet  riland  and  the  silver  palm-leaves  of  the 
Officier  de  I'Acadt'mie.  Long  before  there  was  any  question  of 
the  young  Australian  lady's  marriage  to  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished subjects,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  accorded  her  a 
special  audience  in  order  to  discuss  with  her  a  scheme  of  Belgian 
emigration  to  Tasmania. 

"Tasma  "  married  M.  Auguste  Couvreur  in  1884.  Four 
years  later  "  Uncle  Piper,  of  Piper's  Hill  "  was  published  in 
London,  but  she  was  a  careful  and  conscientious  worker,  and 
refused  to  follow  up  immediately  her  great  success  as  so  many 
would  have  been  tempted  to  do.  Accordingly,  in  the  last  nine 
years  "  Tasma  "  has  appsared  but  too  rarely  in  tlie  world  of 
iiction.  "  In  Her  Earliest  Youth.''  "  The  Penance  of  Portia 
James,"  and  "  A  Knight  of  the  White  Feather,"  also 
a  volume  <if  some  short  stories  republished  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Sydnej'  Sovereign,"  make  up  the  sum  of  her 
achievement.  Since  the  death  of  her  distinguished  husband,  so 
long  the  senior  foreign  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  Corre- 
spondent of  The  Timcf:  in  Brussels,  Iiladamo  Cou\Tour  gave  up 
more  and  more  of  her  time  to  journalism,  for  she  succeeded  her 
husband  as  Tlie  Times  Correspondent.  She  had  a  singularly 
modest  and  unassuming  personality,  and  her  biography  is  miss- 
ing from  both  "  Men  of  the  Time  "  and  Vapercau. 


Mr.  William  Rossitek,  of  Cambcrwell,  who  died  last  week, 
was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability,  but  will  bo  b(!St  remembered 
as  being  the  founder  of  the  first  free  library  in  South  London. 
The  library  grew  rut  of  the  South  London  Working  Men's 
College,  and  was  established  in  1878  in  Kenniiigton-laiie. 
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*"  The  Library  Association,  founded  in  1877,  held  their  annual 
meeting  last  week  in  llio  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
new  presiilent,  Mr.  ifenry  Richard  Tedder,  in  his  inaiifjural 
address,  said  that  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  unite  all 
persons  interested  in  lilirary  work  for  the  [lurposo  of  promoting 
the  best  possible  admini'^tration  of  existing  libraries  and  the 
formationof  newonoH  whore  desirable.  The  library  journals  started 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  society  were  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication between  Englisli  and  American  librarians.  The 
Library  Association  b(,'gan  with  a  roll  of  140  ;  it  was  now  about 
650.  The  eoinicil's  report  told  thoin  that  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion would  probably  soon  be  granted  by  the  Privy  Council.  The 
speaker  mentioned  a  number  of  interesting  facts  to  show  how 
the  modern  private  V>ook  collector  was  an  important  facti^r  in  the 
formation  of  the  jiublic  library.  In  the  18th  century  Stanesby 
Alchorne,  whoso  books  were  incorporated  in  Lord  Sjiencor's 
library,  and  Sir  .John  Fenn  wore  among  the  fust  who 
attaclied  value  to  the  dramatic  and  poetic  literature  of  UM 
England.  About  the  same  period  Mr.  Crofts,  Colonel 
Stanley,  and  "  Don  "  15owle  were  paying  attention  to  old 
Spanish  literatme,  while  William  Roscoo  continued  the  practice 
of  collecting  Italian  books,  which  had  been  a  favourite  purs\iit 
of  English  literary  men  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
library  of  tho  late  Ijord  .Vshbnrnham  bore  witness  to  its  owner's 
love  of  iutoresting  iKioks  combined  with  u  keen  sense  of  their 
ornamontai  beauty.  Tho  lirst  of  the  great  modern  book  sales 
was  that  uf  the  library  of  Henry  Terkins,  formed  between  1820 
and  1840,  and  disporsed  in  187:!.  Two  copies  of  the  Mazarin 
Bible,  one  on  i)ai)er,  tho  other  on  vellum,  wore  sold  for  £l.',G80 
and  £:!,400  respeutivily.  Amongst  the  valuable  I\ISS.  in  tho 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  library  were  tho  celebrated  "  Dante  draw- 
ings "  by  IJottieelli,  now  unfortunately  lost  to  England.  Tho 
late  Earl  of  Crawford  had  created  a  represontativo  library  of  all 
branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  In  sunnuarizi^ig  the  main  qualilications  of  a  librarian, 
ho  referred  to  Mr.  Dradshaw  as  an  example  of  professional 
ardour  and  technical  excolleuee. 

Dr.  Garnott,  tho  next  speaker,  in  alluding  to  the  recent 
Paniz/.i  centenary,  said  that  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  our 
adopted  countryman,  to  whom  tho  l'riti^h  Museum  owed  so 
much,  wos  still  held  in  higli    honour  in  his  native  land. 

Tho  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb'  was  "  \ 
New  Specialist  Library  for  Political  Scitue."  Ho  predicted 
that,  as  tho  natural  sciences  had  been  tho  n;ain  work  of  tho  10th, 
I)olitical  and  social  science  would  l)t)  tho  chief  object  of  tho  en- 
deavours of  th  :  23th  century,  and  ho  Ciillod  upon  each  district  to 
C()llect.ivll  literary  material  atreetiug  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

Among othur, papers  real  Mr.  .J.  V.  ^\'.  Macalister.  the  hou. 
secretary  of  tho  .Association,  discussed  the  question  of  the 
"  Durability  of  .Modern  Rook  Paiiers,"  and  called  attention  to 
tho  disquieting  fact  that  many '.modern  books,  some  of  them  of 
groat  iiuportauca,  were  printed  '  upon  paper  which  wr.s  certain 
tr)  crumble  to  dust  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  (If 
almost  all  books  tho  worst  in  this  respect  were  the  lllui-liooks, 
to  whicli  tho  historian  of  tho    future  nnist  look  forfhis  material. 

Tho  ])rocoe. lings  lui  Thur.-day  were  of  a  more  strictly  pro- 
fessional nature,  dealing  with  the  management  ami  arrange- 
ment of  liliraries.  Oni  interesting  aunouneomcnt'.wa,' that  of 
Mr.  Cotgroave,  of  tho  West  Ham  i'ublie  I^ibraries,  who  said 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  single-handed  attempt  to  compile  a 
contents  subject-index  on  a  small  scale.  Ho  hoped  that  tho 
example  sot  in  Amoriea,  and  also  by  the  iiVritic  <>/ iiVncic.i  in 
England,  would  lead  to  tho  production  of  a  truly  national  index 
under  the  auspices  of  the   Library  Association. 

Sir  Edmund  \"erney  ^avo  at  tlie  concluding  session  a 
valuable  and  amusing  address  on  "Village  Libraries  and  the 
Duties  of  tho  \illage  Librarian. "  He  instanced  tho  ca?o  of 
Middle  Clayilon,  whore  tho  .Vet  had  loon  adopted  and  proved 
most  successful  ju  its  working.  All  that  was  wanted  goiierally 
was  an  addition,  to  flio  sources  from  whiih  village  libraries  could 
be  etulowed.  rho  village  librarian  must  exercise  a  good  d^al  of 
tact.  Sho  "  nuist  make  ho: self  acquainted  bj- degrees  witli  tho 
literary  wants  and  t;istea  of  each  homo  ;  she  wouUl  kui'W  that  a 
b  >ok  on  Oronnvell  and  the  Civil  ^^■ar  u\ust  n^ic  be  reconi'venilod 
to  a  ho'iseho'id  absorbed  in  "nrdoning,  or  a  history  of  the  early 
Christian  ui;utyrs  to  an  old  lady  devoted  to  pet  cats.  Each  ono 
w!io  ent'.'rs  the  lilirary  must  I'.tve  pointed  out  to  him  (hat  '.toon- 
tains  the  very  book  ho  wants  ;  tho  farmer  must  find  a  book  on 
agriculture  :  tho  boy  a  m-vnnal  on  carving  :  tho  young  woman 
hints  on  dressmaking  and  cooking  ;  and  tho  elderly  spinster's 
attention  might  be  drawn  to  scandalous  revelations  of  tl.e  Court 


of  Queen  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Librarians  had  to  practise 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  listen  with  good  temper  to  the 
most  outrageous  doctrines.  In  one  case,  a  canon's  daughter  was 
regrettinij  the  time  sjient  by  the  men  in  the  tavern  :  but  when 
the  establishment  of  a  reading  room  was  suggested,  objected  on 
the  ground  that  too  much  reading  was  not  good  for  the  lower 
orders.  It  was  suflicient  if  they  road  their  Ribles.  The  calling 
of  the  librarian  was  the  most  unselfish  in  the  parish  :  it  de- 
manded the  highest  qualities  of  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice,  but 
the  danger  was  lest  the  lady  who  rose  to  the  greatne.^s  of  her 
opportunities  should  be  beguiled  to  transfer  her  talents  and 
influence  to  some  other  sphere." 

Mr.  Frank  Campbell,  of  the  British  Museum,  pleaded  for 
endowed  scholarships  in  the  training  of  librarians,  and  Mr.  W. 
Axon,  of  tho  Moss  Side  Public  Library,  for  a  complete  official 
bibliography  of  all  English  publications.  In  tho  evening  a 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 


motc6. 


We  renew  our  thanks  to  all  our  contemporaries  who  (wo 
think  without  exception)  have  kindly  greeted  our  first  number. 

*  «  ♦  * 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  all  publishers  sending  us  regularly 
books  for  review  will  be  placed  <  n  tho  free  list,  but  during  the 
first  few  weeks  there  may  be  si^mo  delay  in  the  delivery  of  their 
copies,  for  which  wo  ask  their  indulgence. 

«  *  «  « 

Tho  demand  for  the  first  number  has  so  greatly  exceeded 
our  modest  anticipations  that  wo  must  apologize  lor  unaroidablo 
delay  in  its  delivery. 

*  *  ■»  ♦ 

Canon  Rawnsley  has  addressed  to  i:s  the  following 
sonnet  : — 

Goon  LVCK  TO  "   LlTERATVltE   " — A  FniST  VOY,iCE. 

Child  of  this  restless  ago  of  praise  and  blame, 

When  all  who  h(dd  a  pen  must  needs  outpour 
Heart's  fruit  for  daws  to  pock  at,  to  what  shore 

Sails  the  capacious  hull  that  dares  to  claim 

Toll  of  all  books  that  name  the  English  name  ':" 
Shall  battling  tides  add  sorrow  to  the  oar, 
Dull  calms  perplex  or  surlj-  tempests  roar. 

Harliour  bid  welcome  home,  or  reef  work  shame  ? 

One  thing  at  least  gives  presage  of  far  good, 

Your  helmsman's  guiiling  star  can  never  set, 
Tho  Star  of  Truth  that  knows  nor  hate  nor  fear  ; 

And  launched  adventurous  on  October's  flood, 
'I  ho'  jealous  winds  of  criticism  fret. 
Towards  a  nobler  dawn  he  dares  to  steer. 


Professor  Case,  of  Oxford,  is  engaged  upon  n  work  on 
Metaphysics,  which  is  likoly  to  prove  an  important  contribution 
to  Oxford  Philosophy.  It  is  to  bo  divided  into  two  parts  - 
Metaphysics,  founded  on  Aristotle's  >Ieta|ihysics.  as  corrected  by 
tho  light  of  modern  physical  science  :  and  Psychology,  founded 
on  Metaphyiics,  with  the  sjiocial  view  of  explaining  our  know- 
ledge of  tho  objects  of  physical  science. 

»  *  ♦  ♦ 

Wo  hear  that  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  is  writing  a  biography  of  tho 
first  Earl  of  Durham,  which  will  throw  light  on  tho  secrets  of  the 
Reform  struggles  ,>nd  Cabinet  ditUoidties  of  Karl  Orov.  Many 
political  celebrities,  such  j\s  Lorl  Beaeonsfiebl  in  his  "  Radical  " 
days,  will  fall  within  the  couqiass  of  the  book.  Mr.  Roid  will 
throw  much  new  light  on  tho  policy  of  Lonl  Durham  during  his 
mission  to  Canada  m  ISXS,  having  in  his  ixisse.ssion  a  dut^ailed 
journal  kept  during  the  summer  of  18:}S  in  Canada  by  Lady 
Durham,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  tho  most  brilliant 
of  Lonl  Durham's  lieutenants,  Charles  BuUer.  Mr.  Reid,  whoso 
aildress  is  Blackwell  Cliff,  Ea-st  tirinstoad,  would  bo  grateful  for 
any  letters  of  Lord  Durham  or  other  information  coDcoming  his 
career. 

♦  ■»'  «  « 

Docs  any  one  re.vl  Siuithey  now  ';"  This  question,  sometimes 
asked,  usually  calls  forth  a  negati^e  response.  Southey's  farao 
is  little  more' than  an  echo  with  us,  and  probably  his  best  chancu 
of  being  known  to  future  ages  will  come  from  the  fact  that  De 
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Quincey  has  enshrined  him  in  his  "  Society  of  the  Lakes,"  and 
various  other  writings.  Consequent  upon  the  breaking  up  of  an  old 
library  in  the  North  many  of  Southey's  books  liave  recently  found 
their  way  to  London,  and  not  the  least  important  of  them  is  his 
own  copy  of  "  Madoc, "  a  fine  quarto  volume,  in  spotless  condition, 
and  well  worth  a  place  in  the  national  collection.  Together  with 
the  books  have  come  some  lengthy  letters,  which  show  that  Southey 
was  a  good  correspondent,  even  though  a  mediocre  poet.  Here 
is  the  final  paragraph  of  one  addressed  to  Coleridge  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  century  : — "  Estlin  is  coming  to  London.  I 
supped  there  on  Monday — they  produced  Cartwright's  '  Armine 
and  Elvira  '  for  me  to  read  aloud  after  some  half-hour's  superla- 
tive praise  upon  its  merit.  I  read  a  little  at  a  hand-gallop — for 
an  easier  pace  would  have  put  me  to  sleep — and  when  I  had 
done  you  never  witnessed  such  a  dead  flatness  as  ensued. 
Danvers  cried  out — and  I  gave  such  a  conscientious  lialf-scvuplo 
of  pi'aise — that  the  next  day  they  laid  all  the  poor  poem's  failure 
upon  my  bad  reading — I  murdered  it — this  would  have  been  like 
killing  dead  small  beer." 


An  eminent  living  authority  on  art  is  said  never  to  dress 
in  the  morning  without  an  illuminated  manuscript  open  on  his 
toilet  table.  There  are  many  students  of  medieval  art  who,  if 
their  enthusiasm  does  not  carry  tliem  so  far  as  this,  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  welcome  any  means  of  increasing 
their  knowledge  of  it.  Most  books  illustrating  the  history  of 
illumination  give  specimens  of  the  best  work  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  great  collections  which  may  not  always  be 
the  most  representative  of  the  decorations  generally  met  with. 
Mr.  Edward  Quaile,  of  Birkenhead,  who  pos-sesses  a  fine  col- 
lection of  ancient  illuminated  MSS.,  proposes  to  do  somethine 
towards  remedying  this  defect  in  a  work  announced  by  Messrs. 
H.  Young  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  of  which  200  copies  will  be 
printed  early  in  November.  The  pictures  which  illustrate  the 
volume  are  copied  from  "Books  of  Hours  "  in  Mr.  Quaile's  own 
possession,  ami  have  been  specially  chosen  as  being  typical  of  the 
various  styles  of  illumination  and  decoration  usually  met  with 
by  the  ordinary  collector  of  MSS. 


Politicians — or,  at  any  rate,  their  secretaries— and  journalists 
frequently  find  it  less  easy  than  they  could  wish  to  obtain  at  a 
moment's  notice  information  about  the  political  history  of  recent 
years.  The  same  difficulty  is  often  felt  by  other  persons  less 
versed  in  the  handling  of  books  of  reference.  They  do  not  like 
to  appear  ignorant  of  "  matters  of  common  knowledge  "  such  as 
the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  successive 
Ministries  since  IKGS,  or  not  to  know  which  Government  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  county  councils,  and  which  for  free  education, 
or  what  have  been  the  changes  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  during  the  last  25  years.  But  they  hardly  know  where  to 
go  to  obtain  with  the  muiimum  of  trouble  at  least  a  decent  cloak 
of  facts  to  veil  their  ignorance.  Something  is  required  which  no 
one  at  present  has  exactly  supplied. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's,  in  many  respects,  admirable  volume 
now  brings  ' '  Our  Own  Times  "  up  to  date,  and  there  are  other 
handy  books  of  reference,  such  as  Messrs.  Acland  and  Ransome's, 
giving  chronological  lists  of  events.  But  they  do  not  entirely 
meet  the  case.  What  is  wanted  is  a  compendium  of  information 
on  special  subjects — Education,  Labour,  Agriculture,  the  Church, 
&c. — and  on  special  countries  all  over  the  world,  preceded  by  a 
chronicle  of  political  events,  and  furnished  with  an  exhaustive 
index.  The  foreign  part,  of  course,  might  require  to  be  thrown 
into  a  separate  volume.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  would, 
we  are  sure,  be  glad  of  such  a  work,  and  the  only  difficulty  that 
suggests  itself  in  connexion  with  it  is  the  necessity  of  re-editing 
it  every  two  or  three  years. 

*  *  *  * 

The  extraordinary  zest  with  which  the  English  public  have 
read  Lord  Roberts's  "  Forty-one  Years  in  India  "'  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  published  at  the  beginning  of  January 
in  the  present  j'ear,  and  the  21st  of  September  saw  its  23rd 
Edition.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  three  editions  a  month, 
and  does  not  include  the  United  States  Edition  and  the  Indian 
Edition.  Yet  another  edition,  in  Braille  tyj^e  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  is  aJso  announced. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury's  well-known  Life  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Wiiidus.  The  book  was  originally  written  in  1862,  and  its  very 
exhaustive  treatment  of  Turner,  not  only  as  an  aitist,  but  as  a 


man,  roused  a  good  deal  of  controversy  among  the  more  devoted 
admirers  of  the  artist.  It  has  teen  consideiably  enlarged  and 
recast  since  then,  and  it  now  contains  eight  coloured  illustrations 
after  Turner's  originals — rather  a  bold, and  not  wholly  successful, 
embellishment  to  the  volume. 

»  *  *  * 

Mr.  Cedric  Chivers,  in  starting  last  year  his  "  New  Boo-k 
List  ' '  made  far  the  best  attempt  to  produce  a  really 
useful  bibliography  of  current  literature  that  we  have  yet  seen, 
containing  a  monthly  list,  with  the  fullest  possible  details  of 
each  publication,  and  occasional  explanatory  notes,  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  authors'  names,  each  entry  being 
numbered.  An  alphabetical  subject  and  title  index  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  referring  the  student  to  these  numbers 
enabled  him  to  find  at  a  moment's  notice  not  oidy  the  particu- 
lars of  any  book  published  during  the  month,  but  also  whether 
during  that  period  a  book  has  been  published  by  a  particular 
author  or  on  a  particular  subject. 

*  *  *  * 

This  numbering  of  the  books, as  Mr.  Chivers  says,"  enables  us 
to  compile  and  issue  cumulative  indexes  at  any  desired  periods  " 
and  "  acts  as  a  code  for  ordering  books  at  any  time."  At  the 
end  of  the  year  these  monthly  parts  are  bound  up  together  into 
annual  volumes,  with  a  new  index,  under  the  title  "  New 
Catalogue  of  British  Literature.''  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  in  the 
October  List  which  Mr.  Chivers  has  sent  us  he  abandons  the  con- 
tinuous alphabetical  list  according  toauthors, and  divides  thebooks 
according  to  subjects,  the  list  of  which  is  somewhat  arbitrarily 
chosen,  and  does  not,  for  instance,  include  "  biography  "as  a 
separate  heading.  This  very  much  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  as  a  means  of  rapid  reference,  and  the  more  so  as  we  are 
not  told  on  which  page  tlie  difi'erent  headings  will  be  found,  and. 
although  we  are  promised  a  "  cumulative  author  and  subject 
and  title  index,"  it  is  not  bound  up  with  the  October  New- 
Bock  List. 

*  *  *  » 

Early  next  year  is  to  be  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  a  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pre- 
served ill  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  generally 
known  as  Codex  Bezae  or  Codex  l3.  M.  Paul  Dujardin,  of 
Paris,  will  photograph  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  and  engrave 
them  on  copper  by  the  process  known  as  "  heliogravure." 

*  *  *  * 

The  Fragment  of  Aquila,  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  recently 
unearthed  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  Mr.  Buikitt  himself 
will  edit  it,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  will 
probably  write  an  excursus  or  appendix. 

*  »  *  * 

The  "  Antiquary's  Library  ''  of  Messrs.  Elliot  Stock,  which 
began  with  Mr.  M.  G.  Watkins's  useful  "  Gleanings  from  the 
History  of  the  Ancients,"  follows  it  up  with  "  Sculptured 
Signs  of  Old  London,"  by  Mr. Philip  Norman,  a  book  which  was 
published  some  years  ago  at  a  high  price.  Mr.  H.  C.  Wheatley 
writes  a  preface  to  the  book.  A  number  or  other  volumes  are 
announced,  the  first  two  being  "The  History  of  Fairs,"  by 
Cornelius  Walford,  and  "  The  History  of  Folk-lore  Relics  of 
Early  Village  Life,"  by  G.  L.  Gomme. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  M.  Paul  Bourget,  whose 
"  Voyageuses  "  appeared  only  three  or  four  weeks  ago  from  the 
presses  of  M.  Alphonse  Lemerre,  will  ofl'er  us  a  new  novel  "  La 
Dame  Bleue  "  in  November,  to  be  published  also  by  M.  Lemerre. 
And  it  is  a  satisfaction,  not  merely  because  we  are  to  have 
another  story  from  M.  Bourget— this  is  the  third  volume  he  will 
have  brought  out  this  year  :  we  had  "  Recommencements  "  in 
March,  and  it  is  still  selling  like  a  new  book — but  because  this  is 
the  best  possible  assurance  that  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
M.  Lemerre  is  being  arranged,  if  it  be  not  indeed  entirely 
settled. 

*  *  *  * 

M.  Lemerre  is  also  publishing  a  new  novel  by  M.  Remy 
St.  Maurice  entitled  "  Temple  d' Amour  "  and  three  short  stories 
"  TroisNouvelles,"  by  M.  Marcel  Prevost  whose  "  Les  Denii- 
Vierges,"  if  the  most  popular,  is  not  the  most  distinguished 
work  he  has  done.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  M.  Lemerre's 
name  will  figure  on  the  title  pages  ot  stories  by  M.  Paul  Hervieu 
{"  Amitie  "  to  be  published  in  March),  by  Daniel  Lesueur 
("Comediennes  "  for  February),  by  M.  Bcnnetain  ("  L'Impasse," 
also  for  February,  although  rfe  should  have  it  at  an  earlier  date 
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if  the  anthor  were  not  busy  at  his  post  in  Indo-China),  by  M. 
Reno  Maizoroy  ("  Hors  I'Amour  "),  and  by  M.  Andr^ 
Theuriot,  tlio  new  Academician  whom  M.  Uourget  is  shortly  tu 
welcome  at  the  Palais  Mazarin  ("  Deuil  de  Veuve,"  an  illus- 
trated volume  also  for  February). 


That  exceedingly  useful  borik  by  M.  Joseph  Textc,  "  Jcan- 
.Taf|ues  liosseau  tt  les  Origines  des  Cosmopiditisnio  Lit- 
teraire,"  pvdilished  by  Messrs.  Hachotte— a  book  which 
should  immediately  bo  translated  into  Knglish — suggests 
other  illustrations  of  the  inherent  universality  of  the 
syntax  and  genius  of  the  French  language.  Young's  '"  Night 
Thoughts,"  in  the  last  century,  made  for  this  reason  an  in- 
crodil)lo  impression  in  France.  V'ouiig  was  (Compared  to  Homer 
and  .'Eschylus  and  Pindar.  Even  in  Italy  the  "sepulchral  Voung  " 
enjoyed  hardly  less  celebrity.  The  French  language  in  fact 
tends  to  eliminate  the  provincialism  in  the  work  of  an  English 
or  German  writer.  And  this  is  partly  bccauso,  as  Kenan  con- 
fesses in  the  preface  of  his  "  L'Avenirde  la  Science  "  (Calmann 
Levy),  French  cannot  readily  express  certain  ideas  which  a  subtle 
writer  is  tempted  to  make  it  express.  The  French  phrase  cc/a  n'(;.'i< 
jo.'j,i  Fi-ancain  is  the  petulant  testimony  to  the  French  {laasion  for 
cloarness  to  which  Kenan  had — at  first  against  his  will — to  sub- 
mit. 

*  *  »  » 

Rend  Lo  Clorc,  the  young  poet  whose  suicide  made  such  a 
painful  imi)resBion  in  Paris  during  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
was  not  without  talent.  Uidia[ipily,  ho  had  1  ecome  reduced  ti 
absolute  destitution  while  waiting  for  the  succe^s  which  never 
came,  and  it  was  misery  which  prompted  him  to  take  his  life. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  verses  : — 

REQCETE    A    NOKL. 
Point  ne  veux  paiitiiiN  ni  poupijes, 
Ni  fanfreluches,  ni  bijoux  ; 
Bon  .Je.'ius,  ganle  tes  joujoux 
Pour  les  iimes  inoccupecs  ! 
Mt'ts  (Ian,s  men  sabot  (ie  Koul 
IjG  jeune  cspoir  qui  nous    fait  librc, 
M(  ts  W  (iesir  profon-l  tie  vivre 
Et  la  tlcur  qui  lleurit  uu  ciel  ! 
Ulcts  lo  ileilain  profond  dis  rues, 
})eH  foulcs,  dcs  ileri.^ions  ; 
Alets  aussi  des  iUu.<uoD8 
Pour  leinplacer  les  disparues. 
Mots  I'espric  factice  et  railleur 
<^ui  fiiit  oubher  la  souifnuier, 
jVlets-y  Kurtciut  une  espernuce 
Eu  (jueK^ue  chose  de   meilUui-  I 
Mets  I'or^jupil  do  la  f:lntai^ie, 
I,e  cnurnpe — rare  p^rfois — 
De  poursuivre  uiie  bonne  f  jis 
La  route  que  I'ou  a  cboisie  ! 
Jlets  lo  sm-ces  dans  Its  efTorts, 
Lo  travail,  sans  souei  ni  doute, 
Et,  eoinme  etoilo  sur  mi  n>ute. 
L'orgueil  simple  (pii  fait  les  forts  ! 


The  visit  of  the  King  of  Sinm  to  the  Guimet  Museum  has 
called  attention  to  the  founder  of  this  Museum  of  Religions. 
M.  Emilo  Guimet  was  liorn  at  Lyons  in  ISoC.  lie  has  liecn  a 
great  traveller,  and  has  visited  .\trica,  .America,  China,  Japan, 
India,  &o.  Having  a  considonvblo  fortune,  lie  brought  back 
with  him  most  valualile  artistic  collections  and  objects  of  all 
kinds  with  which  to  found  a  JMuseum  of  Religions.  This  most 
interesting  museum  ho  made  over  to  the  city  of  Paris,  but  he 
still  continues  to  watch  over  it  himself  with  the  greatest  care. 
M.  (Juimet  is  also  a  musician  and  a  writer  of  much  talent. 
Ho  has  noted  down  his  impressions  , of  various  countries  in 
the  following  books  :  -"  Croquis  Kgyptieus,"'  "  A()uarelles 
Afrioainos,"  "  Promenades  Japonaises,"  "  Escpiisses  Scandi- 
naves,"  i<:c. 


The  city  of  Lyons  seems  ever  ready  to  stretch  out  a  helping 
hand  to  literary  aspirants,  and  we  now  hear  that  a  committee 
has  hoen  formeil  there  on  very  original  lines.  The  members  of  this 
oommittoo  consider  that  the  writers  of  to-day  take  up  too  many 
ditVorent  luanolies.  Voung  writers,  for  instance,  are  frequently 
compelled  to  take  up  what  pays,  whilst  the  divine  sjiark  of  their 
particular  genius  lias  to  go  on  smouldering  within  them  for 
years,  or,  perhaps,  for  ever  ;  and  the  world  is  undoubtedly  the 
loser  thereby  in  the  end.  This  Lyons  committee  proposes  that 
other  committees  shouKl  bo  formed  in  France,  each  one  of  which 
siiall  patronize  some  speidally-determincd  class  of  literature, and 


best 
tself 


undertake  to  remunerate  the  young  writers  who  produce  the 
work  of  the  kind  specified.  The  Lyons  branch  has  style<l  i 
the  "  Edgar-Allan-Poe  Committee. "  Its  aim  and  object  is  t^ 
discover  an  Edgar  Poo  amongst  French  modem  writers,  and  it 
undertakes  to  give  a  prize  at  the  end  of  next  year  to  the  author 
of  the  best  work  in  this  class  of  literature.  The  address  of  the 
committee  is  'd'J,  Rue  Thomnassin,  Lyons. 

♦  *  «  « 

Strangely  enough  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Richelieu, '"  now  being 
given  at  the  Odeon,  has  been  played  in  almost  all  countries 
except  France.  It  was  brought  out  first  in  England  by  Macrcady, 
and  then  taken  up  by  Irving.  Frederic  Haaso  played  it  in  Ger- 
many, Rossi  in  Italy,  and  Basil  Samoclotf  in  Russia.  Tho 
adaptation  for  the  French  stage  has  been  made  by  M.  Charles 
Samson,  whoso  original  pieces  "  Les  Gueux  "  and  "  Mario 
Stuart  "  are  so  well  known. 


A  report  on  the  princely  bequest  made  by  the  Due  d'Aamale 
to  the  Institute  of  France  has  been  presente<l  to  tbatbodj*.  The 
whole  value  of  the  collections  is  put  at  1.0,(X)0,OOOf.  The  librarj-, 
including  28,1/^0  volumes  and  1,400  manuscripts,  amounts  io 
value  to  a  third  of  tho  whtde. 


Much  scepticism  is  often  expressed  when  stories  are  told  of 
"  finds  "  of  rare  books  ;  but  a  story  just  now  current  is  fairly 
well  authenticated,  and  wore  it  not  true  it  is  still  Inn  trurato. 
It  relates  to  Camerari's  "  Predestinatione, "  printed  in  Paris,  in 
155G,  by  Matthew  Danidis.  This  particular  c^jpy  was  l>ound  with 
the  emblems  of  Henry  II.  and  Diane  of  Poictiers,  stamped  on 
the  leather  cover.  It  belonged  tn  a  member  of  the  De  Reta 
family,  who  left  his  library  to  the  .Vnnunziata  at  Florence.  In 
1800  this  library  was  seized  by  the  Italian  Government  and  sold  pub- 
licly, by  weight,  incliidiTi>:,of  course,  the  rare  "  Predestinatione." 
The  [lurchiiser  sold  the  library  at  the  rate  of  a  [lenny  per  volume, 
and  the  Danidis  printed  volume  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
bookseller,  who  cleaned  its  much-begrimed  covers  and  camu 
upon  the  coveted  monogram.  Mr.  <;ibson  Craig  must  have 
acquired  it  somehow,  as  it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  library  ; 
and  now  a  London  bookseller  catalogues  it  at  £'210. 
«  «  ♦  •» 

Tho  n;id-Octol:or  nundier  of  the  .Viforn  Ar.tuln;iia  — tho  best  of 
the  Italian  reviews— contains  an  txiellent  article  by  Signer 
Pasquale  Villari,  entitled  "  Due  seritli  inglcsi  sul  Machiavelli." 
It  is  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Morlcy's  Romanes  lecture  on  Machiavelli 
and  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  reply  in  the  August  numlnT  of  Coino- 
fmlis.  Signor  \'illari  is  of  opinion  that  "  ilachiavclli's  greatest 
merit  was  that  he  first  dared  to  state  ojienly  the  profound 
dilferenco  which  exists  between  tho  conduct  to  be  observed  in 
public  life  as  distinguished  from  that  which  should  obtain  in 
private  life.  Machiavelli's  mistake,"  adds  Signer  \'illari,  "  was 
that  he  allowed  himself  too  frequently  to  employ  language  which 
was  not  only  exaggerated  but  even  cynical."  An  article  in  tho 
same  number,  by  Pri>fessor  Alfredo  Frassati,  on  Italian  foreign 
politics  and  the  Franc i-Kussian  alliance,  has  excited  much 
attention  both  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries.  Our  acknow- 
ledgments are  duo  to  our  Italian  contemporarj-  for  the  cordial 
welcome  it  extends  to  Lilcratiiie,  which  it  regards  as  "  another 
indication  that  in  England  the  political  and  economic  movement 
is  not  dissociated  from  culturo  and  literary  studies." 
»  «  <  ♦ 

The  first  number  of  a  new  Italian  review  was  publishetl  on 
the  1.5th  inst.  It  is  entitled  HirUta  Politica  c  Ldieraria,  ami 
has  its  ofllces  at  3,  Via  Marco  Minghctti,  Rome. 

«  ♦  «  • 

Tho  third  volume  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott's  edition  of  tho 
"  Prose  Works  of  Jiuiatlian  Swift  "  is  in  the  press,  and  will  l>o 
ready  early  next  year.  It  is  to  include  all  the  writings  of  the 
Dean  which  dealt  with  religion  and  the  Church.  Tho  volume  to 
follow  will  contain  Swift's  ixiliticnl  writings  on  English  affairs. 
The  Irish  tract«  are  to  bo  trentod  separately.  Mr.  Scott  will  bo 
extremely  obliged  for  suggestions  or  for  the  loan  of  the  first 
editions  of  any  of  Swift's  pamphlets.  He  undert*kes  to  roturn 
them  with  all  care.  Communications  should  be  addressc<l  caro 
of  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York-street,  Covent-ganlen,  W.C. 
•  «  «  « 

Mr.  David  Nutt  will  shortly  publish  an  accurate  reprint  of 
Caxton's  translation  of  '•  Reynaril.  the  Fox."  It  will  be  pnlixcl 
by  an  exhaustive  intnxliiction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs,  who  will  trace  the  intricate  literary  history  of  this 
remarkable  ston'. 
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In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of 
England,"  which  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  arc  about  to  issue, 
edited  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  and  his  daughter,  Mr. 
Wedmore  comments  on  the  comparative  absence,  as  far  as 
anthologies  are  concerned,  of  "  any  gentle  body  of  teaching  in 
patriotic  virtue,"  and  he  adds,  in  part  explanation,  that, 
"  while  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  the  admiration  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  have  been  from  all  recorded  time  a  passionate  love  of 
England  and  a  pride  in  her  performances,  is  an  affair  of  at  most 
two  or  three  centuries."  Speaking  further  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  patriotism,  "  in  certain  corners  of  England, 
academic  or  suburban,"  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Wedmore  contrasts 
it  with  the  present  feeling,  which  is  so  much  more  character- 
istically a  modern  note,  and  suggests  that  a  book  of  English 
patriotic  verse,  hardly  now,  under  the  changed  circumstances,  a 
needful  stimulant,  may  yet  do  service  in  reminding  young  and 
old  "  what  an  inlieritanco  is  ours,  and  what  an  obliiration  !" 


The  poems  of  Tudur  Aled,  the  last  of  the  monkish  bards  of 
Wales,  who  died  circa  1527,  have  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Davies,of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans. 
Mr.  Davies,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Peniarth 
Library,  will  be  able  to  base  his  text  on  the  Peniarth  MS.  I'lC, 
which  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  author's  death. 


The  Literary  Section  of  the  Guild  of  Graduates  of  the  Welsh 
University  have  announced  their  intention  of  issuing  a  series  of 
reprints,  consisting  mainly  of  rare  Welsh  books  published  in 
Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  A  comjilete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Morgan  Llwyd  (1G20-1G59),  by  the  Warden  of  the  Guild  (Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.),  is  in  an  advanced  stage  ol  preparation. 


A  volume  of  Welsh  Ballads,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  will  be 
Teady  by  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  The  publisher  will  be 
Mr.  Spurrell,  of  Carmarthen. 

it  *  «  * 

Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  has  nearly  completed  the  series  of 
illustrations  which  lie  has  been  for  some  time  preparing  to  illus- 
trate the  Cantor  Lectures,  on  the  origin  and  art  of  bookbinding, 
which  he  is  to  deliver  in  January  next.  The  lectures  will  be 
divided  into  three  divisions — Oriental,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 
.and  in  order  to  make  each  section  thoroughly  representative  Mr. 
Davenport  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  procure  the  very 
finest  examples  in  existence.  Great  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  the  Oriental  bindings  of  the  1.5th  and  lijth 
centuries,  most  of  which  are  covered  with  a  thick  glaze  or 
varnish,  jjosscBsing  such  a  hard  and  brilliant  surface  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  photograph  the  designs.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
necessary  first  of  all  to  copy  the  designs  in  black  and  white,  and 
then  photograph  them,  subsequently  completing  the  photographs 
in  the  colours  used  in  the  originals.  Some  idea  of  the  time  and 
labour  involved  in  this  process  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
a  resplendent  quarto  binding  has  to  be  exactly  copied  in  every 
detail  on  a  lantern  slide  onlv  2^  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide. 


Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  of  Oxford,  will  issue  at  an  early 
elate  several  interesting  volumes  of  old  Welsh  texts.  An  auto- 
type facsimile  of  the  oldest  Welsh  MS.  {circa  1200)  of  the  Laws 
•of  Havel  Dda  is  now  passing  through  the  press  at  Oxford,  and 
all  the  negatives  for  an  autotype  facsimile  of  the  oldest  Latin 
MS.  {circa  1180)  of  the  Laws  have  also  been  taken.  The  text  of 
this  MS.,  which  lias  already  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.  Henry  Owen,  B.C.L.,  will  be  printed  immediately.  An 
autotype  facsimile  on  Japanese  vellum  paper  of  the  Book  of 
Taliesin,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Evans,  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected. 

*  *  «  * 

Probably  towards  the  end  of  next  year  Jlessrs.  Bell  and 
Sons  will  issue  the  companion  work  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  "  Re- 
naissance Architect\iFe  in  England,"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Prior,  and  will 
bear  the  title  "  English  Gothic  Architecture  ami  Art."  Mr. 
Prior,  beginning  with  the  transition  from  the  style  which  was 
common  to  both  England  and  Normandy,  will  show  the  growth 
of  English  Gothic  and  its  relations  to,  and  differences  from, 
that  of  Northern  France,  vindicating  its  claim  to  originality  and 
to  independent  development  as  an  extension  of  the  national 
genius  and  temperament.  The  illustrations  to  the  work  will 
consist  entirely  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley,  executed 
from  the  actual  examples. 
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THE  DOMINATION  OF  THE  NOVEL. 


On  aiiolluT  iiaL,'(>  of  this  Review  we  jnililifh  a  lefter 
from  H  c'orresjMindent  wlio,  in  a  strain  of  perhaps  soniewliat 
too  ironical  bitterness,  sjives  exi)ression  to  a  feelinj;  which 
Avo  suspect  to  be  nowadays  more  often  entertained  than 
Hvowed.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  absolutely  the  first  to 
make  public  iiv(>w;\l  of  it.  A  well-known  critic  and  man 
of  letters  ilili\<'n'il  bis  soul  on  the  subject,  it  may  \v 
remembered,  a  year  or  so  afj;o  ;  but  bis  urbane  complaint  of 
"'  The  Tyramiy  of  the  Novel,"  thougb  it  must  have  com- 
manded, we  should  think,  a  good  ileal  of  assent  in  literary 
<]uarters,  failed  to  the  be.st  of  our  knowledj^e  to  provoke 
any  serious  discussion.     This    iiulilVerenee   on  the  part  of 


the  victimB  of  the  tyranny  is,  of  course,  intelli^ble 
enough.  No  doubt  the  large  majority  of  them  hug  their 
chains  and  bless  the  benevolent  despot  under  who.se  rule 
our  correspondent  seems  to  groan.  So  far  from  being 
irritated  or  disgusted  by  the  ceaseless  flow  and  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  contemporary  fiction,  they  thank 
their  stars  that  they  were  bom  in  this  age  of  novels. 
They  are  as  grateful  for  that  good  fortune  as  they 
are  for  having  been  bom  in  the  age  of  steam  and 
the  telegraph  and  the  penny  post.  Speed  of  locomo- 
tion and  ease  of  communication  are  hardly  more  prized 
by  them  than  itbeir  inexhaustible  supply  of  tho.w 
ingenious  modem  appliances  which  save  them  from 
absolute  boredom  during  their  after-dinner  hours  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  integrity  of  their  night's  rest  by 
keeping  them  awake  till  bed-time. 

The  truth — and  it  is  explanatory  of  our  corre- 
spondent's state  of  mind — is  that  that  comjiaratively  .small 
class  of  persons  who  take  books  seriously  as  works  of  art, 
who  regard  them  as  a  painter  regards  a  portrait  or  a 
musician  a  sonata,  can  seldom  comprehend  the  attitude 
of  tho.se  others,  the  overwlielming  mass  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  to  whom  a  book  is.  like  a  bicycle  or  a  mowing 
machine,  merely  a  ciuining  device  of  civilization  for 
getting  rapidly  and  without  fatigue  through  certain  work 
(in  this  case  the  business  of  living),  which  without  such 
assistance  would  have  to  be  much  more  slowly  and 
tire.somely  performed.  To  resent  this  materialistic 
view  of  books  and  their  functions  is,  considering 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  tho.se  who  bold  it, 
a  little  absurd.  The  jirofessional  man  of  letters  is  always 
too  apt  to  forget  that  his  own  higher  and  more  serious 
interest  in  books  is  not  wholly  due  to  an  innate sujieriority 
of  ta.ste,  but  that,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  .study  of  books  is  the  business  of  his 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  as  unreasonable  on  his  jwrt  to  think 
scorn  of  the  merchant  or  the  stockbroker  for  their  in- 
sensibility to  literature  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  desjiise 
his  indirterence  to  the  state  of  the  produce  markets  or  the 
price  of  stocks.  He  should  remember  that  reading  is  and 
always  will  be  to  this  numerous  class  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  what  golf,  or  cycling,  if  he  is  a  golfer 
or  a  cyclist,  is  to  him  ;  and.  regarded  from  this  ]K)int  of 
view,  the  inonlinatelj'  augmented  "  output  "  of  novels  (to 
use  a  word  by  no  means  inappropriate  to  what  has  iK'conie 
a  largely  mechanical  form  of  ]irixiuction)  is  a  no  mon^  jxir- 
tentous  .symptom  of  national  decline  than  the  annual 
multiplication  of  golf  links  or  the  ■'  boom  "  in  i>neiunatic 
tires. 

That  there  should  be  certain  persons  who  '*  talk  as  if 
literature  meant  novels  "  and  nothing  else  is  in  the 
interests    of  accuracy,    of  course,  to   be    deplored,     liut 
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whether  it  much  matters  or  not  depends  upon  who  they 
are  that  talk  in  that  way.  If  it  is  only  the  novel-reader 
we  have  been  considering — the  man  who  reads  novels  as 
he  goes  to  an  ojiera  bouffe  because  he  needs  relief  from  the 
cares  of  business,  and  seeks  it,  small  blame  to  him,  at  a 
'niinimiim  expenditme  of  mental  effort — it  surely  matters 
not  at  all.  If  he  uses  the  word  literature  as  synonymous 
with  novel  it  can  only  be  because  he  has  cau£;ht  the  trick 
from  somebody  else  ;  there  is  no  pretension  about  his  use 
of  it,  if  he  is  a  true  specimen  of  his  class  ;  for,  to  do  the 
honest  fellow  justice,  he  would  probably  at  once  admit  that, 
.so  far  from  meaninc;  seriously  to  affirm  that  novels  are 
the  whole  of  literature,  he  would  not  care,  so  long  as  they 
amuse  him,  if  they  were  not  literature  at  all.  The  only 
class  of  2>ersons  whose  misuse  of  language  in  this  wise  can 
be  said  to  have  the  smallest  im^jortance  are  the  literary 
class  themselves,  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
only  jiolite  to  credit  them  with  meaning  something  when 
they  thus  express  themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
is  probably  they  who  set  the  fashion  in  jiopular  speech. 
Among  this  class,  more  especially  among  its  younger 
representatives,  there  are  certainly  some  whose  habit 
it  is  to  talk  and  write  in  a  manner  which  does  un- 
doubtedly appear  to  convey  the  assumption  against  which 
our  correspondent  has  protested.  In  theory  they  may 
recognize  other  literature  than  that  strictly  limited  amount 
which  finds  its  way  into  fiction,  but  in  practice  you  find 
that  when  they  talk  and  write  of  literature  it  is  fiction, 
and  fiction  only,  of  which  their  heads  are  full.  Their 
addiction,  indeed,  to  a  certain  hackneyed  formula  contain- 
ing an  element  of  too  easily  exaggerated  truth  affords 
evidence  enough  of  their  inmost  mind  on  the  matter.  The 
novel,  they  solemnly  reiterate  on  every  suitable  and  un- 
suitable occasion,  is  as  essentially  and  characteristically  the 
one  great  literary  "  form  "  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  a 
proposition  which  they  sometimes  amplify  by  declaring 
thatthehighestliterary  genius  of  the  Victorian  era — thatis 
to  say,the  genius  which  is  richest  in  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  artistic  power — "  as  naturally  seeks  expression  in  the 
novel  as  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  it  sought  expression  in 
the  drama."  If  this  meant  no  more  than  that  we  have 
amongst  us  a  certainly  small  but  distinguished  body  of 
men  who,  having  much  that  is  valuable  to  say,  and.  in 
some  but  not  in  all  cases,  the  capacity  of  saying  it  with 
that  combination  of  tnith,  force,  and  charm  which  con- 
.stitutes  literature,  and  in  its  highest  examples  great  litera- 
ture, do  in  fact  seek  expression  in  the  novel  and  not  in  the 
drama,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the  pro- 
position if  there  were  also  none  for  welcoming  it  as  a  brilliiint 
discovery.  But,  unfortunately,  from  recognizing  the 
distinction  of  some  of  those  writers  by  whom  this  form  of 
expression  has  been  so  employed,  it  is  but  too  easy  a  step 
to  the  assumption  that  there  is  something  especially 
"literary"  in  the  form  itself.  Shakespeare, we  are  sometimes 
assured  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  would  have  chosen  the 
novel  as  liis  vehicle  of  utterance  if  it  had  existed  ;  it  was 
only  because  his  public  could  be  reached  from  the  stage 
alone  that,  shrewd  man  of  business  as  he  was,  he  devoted 
himself  to    the    theatre.     Now,    no  doubt  it  is  a    proud 


reflection  for  the  young  novelist  that  he  is  following  in 
what  would  have  been  the  footsteps  of  Shakespeare  if  only 
the  path  had  been  in  existence  ;  but  apart  from  its  highly 
conjectural  character  it  is  not  a  reflection  which  it  is  good 
for  the  young  novelist  to  indulge  too  freely.  And  it  is, 
we  suggest,  a  natural  consequence  of  its  too  free  indul- 
gence that  writers  of  fiction  of  every  degree  of  importance,, 
and  of  no  imjiortance  at  all,  have  of  late  contracted  a 
habit  of  absurdly  magnifying  their  office.  They  ought 
really  to  understand  that  their  adoption  of  the  "  form," 
in  which  all  the  "  highest  literary  genius  of  tlie  period 
seeks  its  natural,  &c.,"  does  not  of  itself  afford  any  presump- 
tion that  what  they  write  is  literatme,  any  more  than  the 
once  general  employment  of  Latin  as  the  common  language 
of  educated  Europe  proved  that  the  Western  world  was 
peopled  with  letter-writers,  essayists,  and  orators  of 
Ciceronian  elegance.  They  should  be  further  reminded  that 
neither  is  this  jiresumption  of  literary  merit  to  be  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  their  books  are  more  widely  read  and 
more  frequently  written  about  than  any  other  works  out- 
side the  department  of  fiction.  For,  in  most  cases, 
the  real  reason  of  their  being  more  widely  read — namely, 
that  such  books  aftbrd  the  readiest  and  simplest  (though 
not  perhaps  the  surest)  refuge  from  boredom — is  a  reason 
of  an  entirely  non-literary  character  ;  while,  if  it  is  still 
true  that  they  are  more  frequently  written  about  than  any 
other  class  of  works,  it  is  also  true  that  this  excessive 
frequency  of  criticism  and  comment  is  sensibly  diminish- 
ing, and  that  there  are  welcome  signs  of  a  tendency,  in 
the  literary  world,  at  any  rate,  to  form  a  saner  and  less 
extravagant  view  of  the  importance  of  the  novel.  Nobody 
would  wish  to  see  fiction  thrust  back  again  into  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied  at  the  date  of  Jane  Austen's  apology  for 
it ;  but  from  Cinderella  to  elder  sister  is  too  big  a  jump. 
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Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey.    By  H.  P.  Liddon, 
D.D.     Vol.  iv.     Svo.,  xvi.  +  l(j*2pp.     Loudon,  1897. 

Longmans.    18 - 

The  present  volume,  which  is  marked  by  great  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  material,  and  conscientious  care  in  the 
narration  of  events,  completes  the  laborious  task  which  the 
late  Dr.  Liddon  undertook  in  1882.  He  seems  to  have 
contemplated  a  biogTaphy  which  would  in  any  case  have 
reached  the  dimensions  of  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  the 
foin-  volumes  corresponding  roughly  to  four  divisions  in 
Dr.  Pusey "s  life — the  "  Preparation,  the  Movement,  the 
Struggle,  the  Victory."  In  fact,  however,  the  present 
volume  describes  a  jjeriod  in  Pusey's  career  scarcely  less 
troubled  and  stormy  than  the  years  covered  by  the  third, 
volume,  and  few  readers  can  follow  without  emotion  the 
ripening,  under  the  pressure  of  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, of  a  character  which  seems  never  to  fail  in  patient 
dignity,  in  meek  endurance,  and  in  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  present  volume  enables  us  to  form  a  just  and  dis- 
passionate estimate  of  incidents  in  Dr.  Pusey 's  career  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  in, some  quarters  to  condemn  sans 
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phrase — e.g.,  liis  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek  at  Oxford.  It 
now  appears  that  Pusey  reeorrnized  much  more  clearly 
than  some  with  whom  he  acted  tlie  necessary  limits  of 
justifiable  o])])Osition  in  such  a  case.  He  had  tlie  courajre 
of  his  convictions  at  a  time  when  "  even  Keble  hejjan  to 
waver  in  his  support  "  ;  and  he  persisted  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  a  settlement,  by  the  University  itself,  of  a 
painful  controveisy  which,  had  his  friends  pained  their 
•object,  would  have  required  the  intervention  of  Parliament. 
The  whok;  incident  illustrates  his  sense  of  what  was  justly 
due  to  an  honourable  op])onent,  and  his  anxious  care  for 
the  interests  of  learninfr  and  religion. 

The  editors  have  done  well  to  point  out,  in  reference 
to  more  than  one  passafje  in  Pusey's  career,  the  necessity 
of  fairly  considerinj;^  tin;  altered  conditions  of  University 
life,  wliich  make  it  liaid.  after  an  interval  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  to  a])pn;ciate  the  motives  or  approve  the  action  of 
the  Tractarian  leaders.  The  vital  difference,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  between  Pusey  and  the  jiberalizinfj  theologians  of 
whom  Dean  Stanley  was  so  ardent  a  champion  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Pusey  had  a  consistent  and  definite  faith  to 
<lefend,  whil<^  they  were  practically  without  a  positive 
•creed.  Indeed  what  specially  strikes  us  in  the  jjresent 
volume  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  main  work  of  Pusey's 
life,  "  My  name,"  he  tells  the  Church  Congress  in  180.5, 
■"  has  been  a  by-word  for  things  with  which  I  am  little 
<;oncerned.''  "  I  am  in  this  strange  position,"  he  wrot(^  to 
Bishop  Tait  in  18G0,  "  theat  my  name  is  made  a  ])y-word 
for  that  with  which  I  never  had  any  sympathy,  that  which 
the  writers  of  the  Tracts,  with  whom  in  early  days  I  was 
associated,  always  deprecated^ — any  innovations  in  the  way 
of  conducting  tlu^  service,  anything  of  Kitualism,  or 
especially  any  revival  of  disused  vestments."  It  is  clear 
that  the  main  interest  of  Pusey's  life  was  the  defence  of 
fundamental  Christian  truth.  In  the  attack  upon  the 
Athanasian  Creed  he  saw  '•  a  grave  injury  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dogmatic  princi]ile  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land "  ;  it  seemed  to  him  an  endorsement  of  *'  the  central 
heresy  of  the  day " — "  It  is  of  no  imjwrtance  what 
we  believe.''  Pusey  might  ap]iear  to  some  not  fully 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  are  often  urged  against 
the  retention  of  the  Creed  in  the  public  sen^ices  of  the 
Uhurch  ;  but  none  of  his  sermons  excels  in  large-hearted 
wisdom  and  charity  that  which  be  preached  in  defence  of 
it  before  the  University  in  Advent,  1872 — "  The  resjwnsi- 
bility  of  intellect  in  matters  of  faith."  A  perusal  of  this 
powerful  sermon  can  hanlly  fail  to  dis])el  mucii  ignorant 
prejudice  against  Pusey  and  those  who  siiare  his  con- 
victions. His  eager  desire  to  aid  j)erplexe<l  faith  also 
made  Pusey  a  diligent  student  of  scientific  literature. 
*'  While  others  talked  of  sympathizing  with  scientific 
progress,  he  read  tiie  scientific  books  whenever  he  found 
that  the  faith  of  believers  was  inijierilled  by  them.'' 
Almost  the  last  sermon  he  wrote  was  one,  the  de- 
livery of  whiclx  by  Dr.  Ijiddon  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  lieard  it.  on  *•  Unsi'ience,  not  science,  con- 
trary to  faitli."  The  Iwldness,  insight,  and  .strength  of 
thought  ilisplnyed  in  this  sermon  produced  a  renuu-kable 
impression.  It  is  scarcely  .surprising  that  "  several  well- 
knowm  men  of  science,  some  of  whom  could  by  no  means 
he  reckoni'd  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  thanked  Pusey 
lieartily  for  it."  It  was  even  weleomeil  as  '■  an  Eirenicon, 
as  the  ])reliminaries  of  peace  between  genuine  science  and 
genuin(>  theology." 

There  is  very  mneli  in  this  volume  which  is  of  special 
interest  in  \ii'\v  ol'  the  pi'eseut  condition  of  thought  in 
the  English  Chuieli.      In  his  various  "  Eireuicn "  Pusey 


made  an  earnest,  but  for  the  time  ineffectual,  effort  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  English  Church 
and  Kome.  He  displays  prophetic  insight  in  his  remark 
that  "  The  difficulty  of  treating  is  this — that  we  have  two 
entirely  distinct  objects  ;  we,  corporate  reunion  upon 
explanation  of  certain  points  where  they  liave  laid  down  a 
mintriiura,  and  uj)on  a  large  range  beyond  it  ;  they, 
individual  conversions  or  the  absorption  of  us."  In 
spite  of  the  ultimate  frustration  of  his  hopes  Pusey  did 
did  not  lose  heart.  "  Before  the  Council  [of  1870]," 
he  writes  to  Jsewman,  "  I  wondered  whether  I  might 
not  live  to  see  the  union  of  the  Churches  ;  you  will 
have  seen  and  mourned  how  that  has  already  repelled 
minds."  "  I  have  done,"  he  adds,  '•  what  I  could, 
and  now  have  done  with  controversy  and  Eirenica." 
The  la[ise  of  a  generation  has  not  made  any  essential 
difference  in  the  attitude  of  Kome,  to  judge  at  least  from 
the  recent  public  action  of  the  Pope.  But  the  editors 
rightly  draw  attention  to  the  '•  grandeur  "  of  the  picture 
presented  by  Pusey's  untiring  labours  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Another  point  on  which  attention  is  sure  to  be  fixed 
is  the  contrast  between  Dr.  Pusey  and  some  of  his 
professed  followers  in  the  matter  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  ••  I^-ctures  on 
Daniel  "'  would  have  been  written  if  the  tone  of  German 
criticism  thirty  years  ago  had  been  other  than  it  was. 
Pusey's  eye  was  fixed  not  "  ujwn  individual  exjHinents  of 
a  school  of  criticism,  but  ujion  the  form  of  thought 
out  of  which  that  school  first  sprang."  Behind  the  im- 
mediate tli(>ses  of  the  dominant  critical  school  of  that 
tlay  he  detected  the  anti-religious  assumptions  of 
rationalistic  nid)elief.  ■•  Pusey  dealt,''  .say  the  editors, 
'•  with  an  earlier  and  cruder  form  "  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism than  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  nowadays.  In 
fact,  the  perioil  of  reconciliation  and  reconstruction  had 
scarcely  yet  arrived.  The  difference,  we  take  it,  Ix-tween 
Pusey  and  his  modem  discijtles  is  the  result  of  their 
having  been  edui'ated  in  a  somewhat  different  school. 
They  have  been  trained  in  the  systetnatic  use  of  historical 
methods,  and  they  recognize  that  the  higher  criticism  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  changed  its  ba-^is.  It  presents  itself 
now  in  the  form  of  an  historical  science,  and  dejiends 
no  longer  merely  on  <(  j/r/r»r/assumptions.such  as  a  denial 
of  the  jiossibility  of  revelation  or  of  miracle.  It  is  quito 
po.ssible  that,  under  different  conditions,  Pusey  would 
have  welcomed  .some,  at  least,  of  the  verdicts  of  criticism, 
or  at  any  rate  would  have  adopted  a  less  micomi)romisiug 
attitud(>  towards  it. 

We  have  not  space  to  tonch  on  many  points  of  per- 
sonal interest  with  which  this  volume  alwunds.  The 
sweetness  and  strength  of  Pusey's  character  cannot  be 
ade<]uately  gathered  from  the  detailed  history  of  the  con- 
flicts in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged.  It  is  in  rare 
glimpses  of  his  inner  life  that  the  true  nobility  of  his 
nature  shines  out.  (hie  of  his  l:vst  acts  was  ti>  destroy 
"  all  old  letters  in  which  '  any  one  said  anything  of 
fault  of  any  one.'  "  Two  charming  letters  to  children, 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  illustrate  the  simjilicity 
and  tenderness  of  his  heart.  The  closing  scene  is  worthy 
of  a  life  which  from  the  first  had  been  consecrated  to 
great  (>nds. 

The  biographv  as  a  whole  recalls  some  well-known 
remarks  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Mozley  on  Pusey's  preaching.  In 
all  his  recorded  ntteninces  we  catch  the  living  tones  of  a 
voice  which  '•  imi>arts  to  its  hearers  for  the  time  some- 
what of  that  serenity,  awe,  and  singleness,  out  of  which 
itself  issues  ;  and  which  creates  amid  the  confusions  and 
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bustle  of  the  mind's  commonplace  intellectual  lile  a 
temporary  calm,  during  which  ideas,  hopes,  and  longings 
vhich  were  never  entertained  before  find  an  entrance  into 
many  a  mind,  to  produce  their  living  and  permanent  fruits 
afterwards." 


The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley 

and  P.   P.   Henderson.     With   Etchings  by   William  Hole, 

F.S.A.  i  Vols.  Oxo^in.,  464+47.5+.'51S+34S  pp.     EdinViurgh,  1S97. 

T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.     10/6  the  Vol., 

with  Frontispiece  only,  7/6 

With  the  publication  of  the  two  concluding  volumes 
of  the  Centenary  Burns,  its  joint  editors  have  completed 
their  arduous  task.  The  extent  of  their  labours  may  be 
best  estimated  by  briefly  summarizing  the  statement  of 
their  aims,  which  prefaces  the  fourth  volume.  In  the  first 
place,  they  sought  to  create  a  "  classic  text  "  of  tlie  poet — 
an  undertaking  which  involved  an  exhaustive  collation  of 
all  the  available  versions,  and  the  overhauling  of  such  a 
mass  of  MSS.,  including  many  not  hitherto  iitilized,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Editors,  these  volumes  "  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  lexicon  of  the  text  of 
Burns's  verse."  In  the  second  place,  they  have  tliought  it 
right  to  "  give  the  history  so  far  as  known,  and  the  local 
setting  of  his  every  several  piece,  together  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  chief  allusions,  many  among  them  of  the 
most  fleeting  kind."  Thirdly,  they  had  to  provide  the 
Southron  reader  with  a  full  and  sufficient  glossary,  and, 
lastly,  they  had  "  to  define  and  determine  the  relations  of 
Burns  to  the  past."  All  this  elaborate  programme  they 
have  so  conscientiously  fulfilled  that  if  there  were  any 
such  thing  in  reality  as  what  is  called  a  "  definitive  " 
edition — or,  at  all  events,  if  there  were  any  possibility  oi 
definitively  editing  a  poet  like  Burns,  who,  true  to  his 
mundane  antecedents,  begets  editions  as  fast  and  copiously 
as  controversial  jmmphlets  (which,  indeed,  they  sometimes 
are)  this  product  of  Mr.  Henley's  and  Mr.  Henderson's 
editorial  labours  might  well  achieve  that  position.  For  to 
that  careful  recension  of  the  text  which  the  preface 
promised  us  they  have  added  a  copious  body  of 
notes,  for  the  most  part  admirably  illustrative,  from  both 
the  literary  and  the  historical  point  of  view,  of  the  jjoet's 
work  and  life.  Appended,  moreover,  to  the  fourth  volume 
is  an  essay  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  editors  on  "  The 
Life,  Genius,  and  Achievement  of  the  Poet,"  which,  if 
Burns  were  any  one  but  Burns — and,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
add,  if  Mr.  Henley  were  not  jNIr.  Henley — would  give  the 
edition  a  still  stronger  claim  to  be  pronounced  definitive. 
But  Burns  and  Mr.  Henley  being  who  and  what  they  are  it 
will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  either  of  them  to  hear  that 
it  is  precisely  this  "  tei'minal  essay  "  which  is  certain  to 
deprive  the  book  of  that  character.  For  the  terminal  essay, 
deeply  marked  as  it  is  with  the  militant  individuality  of 
its  able  author,  has  about  as  much  '•  definitiveness  "  as  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat,  and  looks  as  likely  to  put  an 
end  to  controversy  as  the  trailing  of  a  coat  at  an  Irish  fair. 
Indeed,  if  any  less  than  half  of  the  Scottish  admirers  of 
Burns  refiain  from  bringing  out  separate  editions  of  the 
poet  tor  the  special  purpose  of  refuting  Mr.  Henley's 
theories,  it  will  argue  either  extraordinary  self-restraint  on 
their  own  part,  or  a  singular  lack  of  patriotism  on  that  of 
Scottish  publishers. 

^\'e  must  admit,  however,  that  even  if  they  did  resort 
to  this  elaborate  form  ot  reprisals  and  satisfied  themselves 
that  they  had  driven  Mr.  Henley's  theories  out  of  the  field, 
they  would  find  the  Centenary  Edition  in  other  respects 
extremely  hard   to    beat  in  any  one  of  those  qualities  of 


perfect  typography,  lightness  in  the  hand,  and  sober 
beauty  of  exterior,  which  are  so  much  more  prized  by  many 
readers  than  the  strictest  critical  and  liiographical  ortho- 
doxy inside.  The  only  point  of  material  arrangement  of 
which  the  ultra-patriotic  Scot  might  possibly  complain  is 
one  which  will  lend  to  these  volumes  an  additional  attrac- 
tion for  the  ignorant  Southron.  We  refer  to  the  new- 
method  of  interpretation  which  the  editors  have  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  old-fashioned  glossary  at  the  end  of  a 
book.  Xo  doubt  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  oftence  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind.  Those  English  equivalents  that  so  plenti- 
fully besprinkle  the  border  of  the  text  are  not  flowers  exactly" 
calculated  to  adoi'n  that  "  meadow  of  margin "  througL 
which  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  thought  that  verses  should 
meander  ;  nor  is  it  altogether  pleasant  to  be  pulled  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  Burnsian  lyric  by  a  reminder  that  "  braes" 
means  "  hill  sides,"  and  that  "  sark  "  is  Scotch  for  "  shirt." 
But  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  the  ordinary 
English  reader  can  disjaense  with  all  translation  from  the- 
vernacular, and  when  the  alternative  to  defacing  the  margin 
would  have  been  to  send  him  continually  from  the  middle,, 
say,  of  the  first  volume  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  it  is  im- 
possible to  contest  the  wisdom  of  the  editorial  choice. 

It  is  the  essay  on  the  "  Life,  Genius,  and  Achieve- 
ment "  of  the  23oet  which  will  be  the  apple  of  discord  flung 
into  the  midst  of  the  critical  banquet.  Indeed,  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  threefold  fruit  of  strife  ;  for  while  the  "life"  has 
been  fought  over  for  years,  ]\Ir.  Henley's  theory  of  the- 
"  achievement "  will  be,  in  fact  has  been,  found  highly  pro- 
vocative by  the  more  fanatical  sect  of  Burns's  worshippers, 
and  though  he  warmly  jiraises  the  "  genius  "  of  their 
Divinity,  he  is  likely  to  have  inflamed  their  wrath  still 
further  by  praising  him  in  what  they  will  consider  to  be 
the  wrong  way.  Upon  the  "  life,"  that  rather  squalid 
battle-ground  of  sentimentalist  and  cynic,  Mr.  Henley 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lingered  long — at  least  not  long  by 
the  foot-rule ;  for  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  in  the  way 
of  actual  narrative  fills  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  essay.  The 
trouble  is  that  by  reason  of  the  needless  crudity,  not  to- 
say  coarseness,  with  which  he  puts  the  "  cynical "  case — 
so  much  the  stronger  of  the  two  that  it  needs  no  violent 
enforcement — he  manages  to  leave  the  impression  that 
much  more  importance  has  been  given  to  the  matter  than 
it  really  possesses.  This  is  the  less  easily  to  be  jmrdoned 
because  he  himself  represents  the  point  atissue — if  anything 
can  be  said  to  be  atissue — as  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  Those 
who  labour  it  have  not  even  the  excuse  which  might  be 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  that  tkesome  crew  of  casuists  who- 
have  so  persistently  bored  the  world  with  the  "  Harriet 
question  "  in  the  domestic  life  of  Shelley.  For  the 
domestic  life  of  Burns  is  all  "  questions."  There  is  an 
"  Elizabeth  Baton  question  "  in  it,  and  a  "  Jean  Ai-mour 
question,"  and  a  "  Highland  Mary  qtiestion,"  and  a 
"  Clarinda  question,"  not  to  reckon  others  of  an 
innominate  character  ;  and  when  a  man's  life  is  all 
questions  of  this  sort  we  are  surely  justified  in  saying  that 
it  is  a  case  of  cadit  qucestio  as  to  the  character  of  the  man- 
himself.  Instead  of  being  "  dark  with  excess  of  light," 
it  becomes  so  light  with  excess  of  darkness — or,  to  put  it 
more  mildly,  let  us  say  shadiness — as  to  need  no  biogra- 
phical illumination  whatever.  Mr.  Henley,  in  one  of  his- 
happiest  moments,  describes  Burns  an  an  "  inspired 
faun"  ;  but  if  he  means,  as  he  dotibtless  does,  to  set  us 
thinking  of  the  famous  antique  in  the  Vatican,  the  com- 
parison, though  admirably  pictm'esque,  is  not  quite  exact. 
Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  more  aptly  suggest  that  simple 
and  careless  grace  and  that  p,ir  of  childlike  fellowship  with 
Nature's    wilder    children,    which   ajpeals    to    us  with   a 
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scarcely  more  touching'  beauty  in  the  marble  of  Praxiteles 
than  in  thp  songs  of  liurns.  But  the  statue  which  so  pre- 
cisely syinbolizes  the  poet  does  not  so  ]K'rfe(tly  match 
the  man.  It  might  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Jlenh-y  that  the 
faun  had  a  comraxh'  wlio  lived  as  close  to  nature  as 
himself,  and  was,  for  all  we  know,  as  good  a  fellow  ;  yet 
who,  by  othc^r  and  more  conspicuous  marks  than  that  of  a 
slightly-pointed  ear,  ])roclaini(^d  his  kinship  with  the  goat- 
foot  god.  And  if  jMr.  Ifenley  could  have  brought  himself 
to  dehne  Hums  as  an  "  inspired  satyr"  he  would  have  gone 
still  straighter  to  the  mark,  anrl  might  have  cut  the 
controversy  even  shorter  than  he  has. 

But  it  is  the  disseitation  on  the  "genius"  and 
"  achievement"  which  will  rouse  the  hornets'  nest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Or,  rather,  it  is  Mr.  Henley's 
definition  of  the  achievement,  with  the  inferences  inevit- 
ably deducible  from  it  as  to  the  genius,  which  will  do  the 
mischief.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the]>r(-faoe  to 
the  fourth  volume  that  i.uliliie  iui/ziiigs  were  aroused  in 
the  nest  by  the  introductory  remarks  jirehxed  to  Xo\.  I. 
There  were  Scotsmen  who  bitterly  resented  the  remark  of 
the  editors,  that  Burns  was  "what  is  called  a  local  poet"; 
and  we  suspect  that  they  will  he  hut  incompletely  molli- 
fied by  being  reminded,  as  they  are  in  this  later  preface, 
that  "  no  finer  eulogy  could  be  passed  nn  I'urns,  no  nobler 
tribute  jiaid  to  his  gift,  than  is  contained  in  the  demonstra- 
tion that,  though  '  the  satirist  and  singer  of  a  i)arish,'  he 
a])])eals  to  a  world-wide  public,'  since  he  nnist  of  necessity 
command  such  an  audience  by  virtue  of  intrinsic  splendour 
and  moral  niagni licence,  and  in  despite  of  local  and 
peculiar  accidents."  Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  true,  and 
very  much  to  the  point  :  as  also  is  the  jiroposition  that 
no  jjoet  was  "  ever  more  ilirectly  the  product  of  imme- 
diate and  remote  forbears  "  than  I'urns.  To  speak  of  him 
as  the  I'nuuder  of  a  new  ])oetie  school  in  the  sense  in  wliich 
the  word  may  be  justly  ;i)i]ilie(l  to  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge and  the  other  Naturalist  and  Homantic  rebels 
against  the  rule  of  an  effete  C'lassicalism  is  absurd.  These 
men  were  essentially  the  d(>stroyers  of  a  tradition,  while 
Burns  was  sim))ly  the  inheritor  of  one.  That  he  carried  it 
to  trium])hs  fiu- beyond  the  ]iower  of  the  greatest  of  his 
predct'cssors  to  achieve  is  tiie  highest  proof  of  his  genius 
as  a  singer,  and  so  sure  a  title  to  fame  that  one  would 
think  it  superfluous  to  jiress,  as  so  many  of  his  country- 
men do,  his  unfounded  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  ])ioneer. 
The  idea  that  he  in  any  way  influenced  Wonlsworth 
because  Wordsworth  ailmired  him  is  as  jnejjosterous  as  it 
would  be  to  call  Buiiis  himself  a  disciple  of  that  object  of 
his  own  sincere  admiration,  Cowpei'.  And  the  value  of 
Wordsworth's  admiration  for  Burns  is  anuisingly  revealed  in 
the  anecdote  which  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  contributed  to  the 
Life  of  Tennyson,  and  which  clearly  shows  that  what 
Wordsworth  admired  in  Burns's  poetry  was  its  element  of 
resemblance  to  the  weaker  parts  of  his  own.  No  ;  it  is 
not  by  the  .\nglici/,ed  verse  which  tlie  Knglish  poet  loved 
but  by  the  veruiicnlar  lyrics  which  he  despised  that  the 
Scotcli  poet  will  live.  What  Burns  took  u]>  au<l  i]ut  to  his 
lips  was  no  new  I'ashioned  reed  :  it  was  one  whieii  had  been 
]iassi'd  on  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  Scottish  singers  ; 
it  was  as  old  and  rude  almost  as  the  pipe  of  Pan.  But  he 
was  the  first  to  ]ilay  upon  it  so  that  the  whole  world 
listened,  and  is  listening  still.  He  played  ui)on  it  as  the 
wood-god  himself  plays  in  .Mrs.  Browning's  poem  : — 

Sweet,  swoot,  swoct,  O  Van  ! 

Piercing  swoct  on  tlie  vivor 
PHndnij:;  swoet,  O  gi-oat  gid  I'an  ! 
'I'ho  sun  1  n  tlio  hills  for};ot  to  dio 
And  tlio  lilios  revived  and  tlie  diagon-fly 

Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 


.Surely  that  is  glory  enough  for  any  man.  Yet  some 
Scotchmen  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  that 
Bums  invented  the  instrument. 


Selected  Poems.  By  George  Meredith.  S -Siin..  Slo  j  p. 
Westminster,  1807.  Constable.    6- 

The  contents  of  this  volume  might  almost  tempt  us 
to  reverse  .Matthew  Arnold's  famous  paradox,  and  to  declare 
that  Mr.  ^Meredith  will  live  by  his  poetry  as  tliat  accom- 
]ilished  but  sometimes  wayward  critic  affirmed  that  the 
immortal  part  of  Shelley's  bequest  to  us  is  his  prose,  i^o 
skilful  is  the  selection  we  have  before  us  frc'm  the  works  of  a 
poet  whom  we  too  often  follow  with  alternate  delight  and 
despair  ;  such  power  lias  it  to  make  us  lose  all  memory 
of  the  latter  emotion  and  remember  only  the  former.  A 
prefatory  note  informs  us  that  "  the  selection  here  made 
has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  author";  and 
even  if  this  means  only  that  Mr.  ^lereilit'i  has  ratified  the 
choice  of  some  one  else  we  inay  congratulate  ourselves  on 
his  having,  in  so  doing,  displayed  an  amount  of  indulgence 
to  the  weaker  brethren  which  hitherto  they  have  not  always 
obtained  at  his  hands.  For  here  are  none  of  those  arduous 
]iieces  of  reasoning  in  rhyme  with  which  the  poet  has  some- 
times exercised  the  labouring  brain  of  the  reader  who  has 
struggled  through  them,  not,  indeed,  without  jirufit  to  his 
mi  nd,  but  with  un(iuickened  imagination  and  uiunoved  heart. 
There  is  nothing  from  the  "Kmpty  Purse,''  nothing  from 
its  cryptic  companion  of  the  same  volume,  nothing. in  short, 
from  any  of  those  jioems  the  study  of  which  can  result  only 
in  intellectual  assent,  enlivened  perhaps  by  admiration  for 
the  subtlety  or  profundity  of  the  tliought,  but  by  nothing 
else.  In  their  stead  we  have  whole  poems,  or  jwrtions 
of  poems,  which,  if  they  do  not — and  they  rarely  do — 
yield  up  their  full  significance  at  a  first  )»erusal,  yet 
reward  a  closer  study  with  flashes  of  spiritual  insight  and 
glimpses  of  material  beauty  such  as  few  jjoets  of  this  or 
any  other  period  has  had  power  to  reveal. 

It  is  interesting  tonote,as  an  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  poetry  by  which  Mr.  .Meredith  a|i]>arently,  and  most 
wisely,  in  our  opinion,  would  i)refer  to  ^tand  or  fall,  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  jioems  contained  in  this  collection 
have  been  culled  from  the  two  volumes  respectively  i)ul>- 
lished  by  him  in  1888  and  1883,  and  severally  entitled 
"  A  Heading  of  Karth  ''  and  "  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the 
Joy  of  Earth."  From  "  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic 
Life,"  the  volume  of  1887,  but  three  imi>ortant  numbers 
have  been  extracted — the  "  Song  of  Theotlolinda,"  "  The 
Young  Princess,"  and  that  splendid  barluiric  siiga,  jwrhaps 
Mr.  Meredith's  highest  achievement  in  this  order  of  ]Kn'trv, 
••  The  Nuptials  of  Attila."  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
added  the  impassioned  "  France  "'  fi'om  the  sanu>  volume ; 
but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  strength  and  fire  of  Ills 
inspiration  when  dealing  with  the  "  tragic  life  "  of  men 
and  women  upon  eiu-th,  while,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
evidently  as  the  iwet  of  Earth  herself  that  be  would  fain 
be  judged. 

And  beyond  doubt  he  has  chosen  wisely.  Contem- 
porary criticism  has  never  yet  rendered  a  full  account  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  Naturt^poetry  ;  and  to  do  so  would  require 
far  more  space  than  is  at  our  disjKtsal  here.  In  this  place 
it  must  sutlice  to  say  that  his  spiritual  attitude  towards 
Nature  is  one  which  appears  to  us  to  have  neither  pu- 
cedent  in  the  poetry  of  any  jiast  generation  nor  counter- 
part in  that  of  our  own.  It  is  essentially  a  matter  of  the 
poet's  own  attitude — a  subjective  question  ;  for  on  the 
olijective  side,  on  the  side  of  the  artist  as  distinguished 
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from  the  seer  and  the  thinker,  there  is  no  new  way  of 
poetizing  about  Nature,  and  never  will  be.  There  is  one 
way  only — that  way  which  brings  the  beauty  of  the  visible 
world  the  most  vividly  before  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
and  impresses  its  mystery  the  most  deeply  ujoon  his  soul. 
And  to  the  exact  extent  to  which  the  poet  misses  this  way, 
by  giving  us  images  which  appeal  only  to  the  mind  instead 
of  "  flashing  upon  the  inner  eye,"  and  thoughts  which 
speak,  perhaj^s  obscurely,  to  the  understanding,  but  have 
no  message  to  the  heart — to  that  extent  his  poetry  only 
becomes  "  new  "  at  the  expense  of  ceasing  to  be  poetry  at 
all.  That  Mr.  ^leredith  sometimes  goes  astray  in  this 
fashion  even  his  warmest  admirers  will  admit ;  but  that  at 
his  best  he  takes  a  path  of  victorious  directness  to  the  eye 
and  heart  of  his  reader  not  even  his  coldest  critics  will 
deny.  We  can  forgive  many  things  "  too  curiously  con- 
sidered "  when  v/e  turn  to  such  a  panorama  of  the  cloud- 
piled  heavens  as  "  The  South- Wester,"  or  to  such  a  revela- 
tion of  the  solemnity  and  (for  the  unworthy)  the  menace 
of  the  forest  gloom  as  "  The  Woods  of  Westermain."  And 
what  could  we  not  forgive  for  this  single  picture  from  the 
immortal  "  Love  in  the  Valley,''  that  one  poem  wliich  not 
even  the  most  obstinate  of  Mr.  Meredith's  detractors  has 
ever,  at  least  in  om-  experience,  been  able  to  resist  : — 

Ileartloss  slie  is  as  the  shadow  in  the  meadows 

I'lying  to  the  hills  on  a  blue  and  breezy  noon. 
Ko,  she  i.s  athirst  and  drinking  up  her  wonder; 

Earth  to  her  is  young  as  the  slip  of  the  new  moon. 
Deals  she  an  unkindness,  'tis  but  her  rapid  measure, 

Even  as  in  a  danee  ;    and  her  smile  can  iieal  no  less, 
Like  the  swinging  May-cloud  that  pelts  the  flowers  with  hail- 
stones 

Off  a  sunny  border  slie  was  made  to  bruise  and  bless. 

When  Mr.  ^leredith  deals  with  Nature  in  her  out- 
ward aspect,  at  his  best,  he  .speaks  the  eternal  and  universal 
language  of  poetry.  No  novelty  of  treatment  is,  happily, 
to  be  met  with  in  him  at  these  highest  moments.  It  is  his 
"  Reading  of  Earth,"  to  use  his  own  exjjression,  his  rejiort 
of  her  inner  meaning — his  sj^iritual  attitude,  in  a  word, 
towards  the  Great  Mother — which  is  new  in  j^oetry.  His 
jioint  of  view  is  leagues  apart  even  from  that  of  Tennyson, 
while  from  Wordsworth's  it  is  divided,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  by  a  whole  heaven.  To  an  extreme  Wordsworthian, 
indeed,  it  would  probably  appear  blankly  materialistic  ; 
and  certainly  there  are  no  "obstinate  questionings  of  sense 
and  outv/ard  things  "  to  be  found  in  Mr.  "Meredith. 
Nevertheless,  his  fi-ank  acceptance  of  Nature,  alike  in  her 
cruelty  and  her  charm,  has  a  virile  faith  behind  it,  and  a 
faith,  too,  which  needs  not  to  be  always  bracing  itself  to 
bear,  but  has  its  many  moments  of  uplifting  with  a  sober 
gladness  of  its  own.  It  is  the  stoicism  of  the  philosopher 
softened  and  illumined  by  the  poet's  joy. 


Autobiografia  di  un  Veterano.  Ricordi  storici  e 
aueddotici  del  Ganerale  Enrico  della  Rocca,  1807-1859. 
Seconda  edizione.    Svo.,500pp.    Bologna,  1807. 

Nicola  ZanicheUi.    4  lirs. 

'Wliile  it  might  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  a 
perusal  of  this  important  work  is  indispensable  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Italian 
Risorgimaito,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  book  published 
for  several  years  past  has  thrown  as  much  light  upon  the 
personalities  of  the  men  who  played  the  leading  parts  in 
the  struggle,  or  has  constituted  as  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  the  period.  Born 
at  Turin  on  June  20,  1S07— a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 


Friedland,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  first  Franco-Russian 
alliance — ^Enrico  della  Rocca  began  his  career  at  the  age 
of  nine  as  a  page  of  the  Court  of  Charles  Albert  of 
Carignano,  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  of  Piedmont. 
Cavour,  a  few  years  later,  made  his  debut  in  a  similar 
cfipacity.  From  his  earliest  youth  Della  Rocca  was  thus 
in  a  position  to  hear  and  observe  all  that  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piedmontese  tlirone,  and  the  pages 
of  the  present  volume,  written,  or  rather  dictated,  by  him 
at  the  age  of  86  years,  bear  witness  both  to  the  keenness 
of  his  powers  of  observation  and  to  the  freshness  of  his 
memorj'.  Like  most  works  of  its  kind  it  abounds  in 
details,  and  is  more  adapted  for  steady  perusal  than  for 
review  ;  but  it  contains  many  passages  of  high  dramatic 
value  and  of  no  little  historical  interest.  8uch,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  description  of  the  young  Charles  Albeit  at 
the  moment  when  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  summoned  him  to 
Turin — tall,  exceedingly  handsome,  affable,  gay  ;  a  con- 
trast in  every  resjiect  to  what  he  became  in  after  years 
when  suspicion,  slander,  disillusionment,  and  exile  had 
changed  his  jovial  humour  into  melancholy,  his  buoyancy 
into  despondent  fatalism,  and  his  natural  piety  into  exag- 
gerated asceticism.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Charles 
Albert,  at  least.  General  della  Rocca's  memoirs  can  hardly 
iail  to  spread  a  juster  view.  They  show  conclusively  that 
tliroughout  life  he  was  steadily  faithful  to  his  ideal — the 
liberation  of  the  peninsula — and  that  his  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Novara,  was  but  the  crowning  sacrifice  of  a  life 
full  of  disappointment  and  bitterness. 

As  intimate  friend  and  brother-in-arms  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  Della  Rocca  was  constantly  at  his 
Sovereign's  side  and  always  in  his  confidence.  He 
repeatedly  served  him  as  special  envoy,  accompanied  him 
to  Paris  and  London  in  1855  after  tiie  Crimean  War,  and 
later  on  returned  to  Paris  to  draft  with  Napoleon  III.  the 
basis  of  the  Franco-Italian  alliance.  In  Naj)oleon  he 
believed  he  had  found  a  true  friend  of  Italy,  and  his 
comment  on  the  French  Emperor's  military  qualities  as 
evinced  during  the  campaign  of  1859  is  both  abundant 
and  ajipreciative.  The  triumphal  entry  of  the  allied 
Sovereigns  into  A'lilan  on  June  8th,  1859,  formed  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  Charles  Albert's  flight  from  the  same 
city  11  years  before,  and  Della  Rocca,  who  was  present  on 
both  occasions,  does  not  neglect  to  note  the  difference.  On 
the  one  occasion  we  see  Charles  Albert,  pale,  thin,  and  down- 
cast, holding  his  sabre  under  his  ann,  sadly  ejaculating, 
"  Ah,  Della  Rocca,  quelle  journee,  quelle  journee  !  " 
on  the  other,  we  hear  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  and 
the  Te  Deum  in  the  Cathedral  attended  by  Napo- 
leon and  Victor  Emmanuel.  But  perhaps  the  most 
strikingly  dramatic  page  in  the  book  is  that  in  which 
the  author  describes  the  scene  between  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Napoleon  after  Solferino,  when  the  J'rench  Em2ieror 
intimated  to  his  ally  the  urgent  necessity  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Austrians.  The  two  ]Monarchs  had 
gone  out  to  examine  the  positions  of  the  troops  in  view  oF 
crossing  the  INIincio.  Victor  Emmanuel  made  a  sign  to 
DellaRoceato  accompany  them,  but  after  furnishing  various 
explanations  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  ground  the 
latter  understood  that  Napoleon  wished  to  be  left  alone 
with  Metor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  a  distance.  But 
before  Delia  Rocca  was  out  of  earshot  Napoleon  suddenly 
drew  U2)  his  horse.  Victor  Emmanuel  did  likewise,  while 
Napoleon  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter  and  began  to  read 
in  a  loud  voice.  The  letter  was  from  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  evidently  one  of  many  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    It  spoke    of  certain  designs    on   the  pait   of  the 
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German  (Jonfederation  ;  of  the  presence  of  Prussian 
troops  near  Coblence  and  Coloj^ne  ;  of  the  inade(iiiacy  of 
the  forces  left  in  France  to  rcsint  a  I'mssian  invasion  ;  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  sending  l)ack  a  jtart  of  the 
Krencli  Army  employed  in  Italy.  The  mi.ssive  further 
jiointed  out  the  terrible  cons('(juences  of  a  defeat  on  the 
Rhine,  and  urged  Napoleon  to  jtrofifc  by  the  victories 
obtained  to  secure  an  advantageous  peace  so  as  to  be  free 
to  return  to  France  and  allay  the  discontent  created  by 
the  Prussian  iulvance.  Victor  Emmanuel  listened  in 
silence,  then  gave  way  to  dejection,  understanding  that 
all  was  over.  Both  Monarchs  slowly  and  silently  de- 
scended the  hill,  dreaming  no  longer  of  crossing  the 
Mincio. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
terrible  wrath  of  Cavour,  jjart  of  which  was  wreaked  on 
Delia  Kocca's  hea<l  ;  of  tlie  cold  reception  of  the  allied 
Sovereigns  on  their  return  to  Turin  ;  and  of  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  In  one  of  tlie  appendices  are  given  the  two 
I)roclamations  issued  aft<3r  the  i)eace  of  Villafranca.  In  tlie 
oiiginal  draft  of  the  proclamation  signed  by  Victor 
Kininanuel,  Naj)oleon  had  written,  "  The  preliminaries  of 
])eace  have  assured  to  the  jieoples  of  I^)ml)ardy  that  inde- 
]iendenc(f  wiiich  was  the  ciiicf  object  of  our  common  de- 
sires ";  but  Victor  Emmanuel  struck  out  the  scnti-nce.  anil 
with  his  own  hand  wrote,  "  Have  assured  independence  to 
the  Ijombard  peoples."  The  diflerence  is  an  index  of  the 
feelings  with  which  Frenchmen  and  Italians  have  ever 
since  regarded  the  treaty. 

If  oiK^  thing  more  than  another  strikes  the  reader  of 
these  memoirs  it  is  the  extreme  directness  and  sim])li(ity 
of  the  language,  the  absence  of  any  striving  after  literary 
effect,  and  the  air  of  good  faith  and  veracity  which 
pervades  the  book.  If  to  (ieneral  della  Kocca  age  and 
experience  brought  no  other  boon,  they  at  least  enabled 
him  to  attain  that  serenity  which  is  above  and  beyond  all 
l)artisanship.  To  the  student  of  Italian  ])olitics  the 
ijuality  is  peculiarly  refreshing. 

']"he  second  and  final  volume  of  the  nx  inoirs  will  he 
liuliliidied  within  a  year. 


Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room.  T?citi>r  Pn-ssaRcs  in  the 
Lives  of  Amic  and  Mary  Kytton,  l.")7l-l(M.S.  TransciilxMl  and 
Kdited  by  Lady  Newdigate-Newdegate.  .six7.1in.,  I.'j!)  pp. 
London,  18!)7.  Nutt.    7,6 

We  have  to  thank  Lady  New<Iigate-Newdegate  for  a 
volume  which  is  in  itself  of  great  iiiten^st  as  a  jjicture  of 
social  life  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  but  which  is  of  jiarticu- 
Inr  interest  as  contributing  to  expose  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mare's  nests  in  Sluik<>spearian  literature. 
The  papers  jniblishcd  by  Lady  Newdigate  from  the 
archives  at  Arbury  consist  ])ractically  of  the  memoirs 
of  two  sisters,  Anne  anil  Mary  Fytton,  daughters  of  Sir 
I'Mward  Fytton,  of  (Jawsworth,  in  ('heshirc,  one  of  whom 
became  tlie  wif<>  of  Sir  .lohn  Ntnvdegate.  of  Arbury.  the 
other  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  (Jueeu  Elizabeth  and  the  wife 
successively  of  William  Polwh(H>le,  of  Perton.  and  of  John 
Tx)Ugher.  The  career  of  the  first  differed  in  no  res])cct 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  English  lady  in  the  same  sphere 
of  life  who  fulfils  faithfully  ht>r  maternal  and  social 
duties,  and  carries  an  iniblenusbi>d  character  to  the  grave. 
Put,  when  w<>  say  that  the  second  had  to  retire  in  disgrace 
from  th(>  Court  of  Elizab(>th  because  it  was  discovered  that 
she  was  with  child  by  the  I'.arl  of  Pembrokt*.  and  that  she 
became  subsequently  the  reputed  mother  of  two  other 
illegitimate  children,  it  will    be  seen    with  concern    that 


the  records  printed  by  Lady  Newdigate  have  their 
dark  side  as  well  as  their  bright.  However,  as  llephis- 
topheles  obser%es  of  Margaret,  Sie  ist  die  a-nlc  nicld,  and 
])Oor  Mary  Fytton  might  have  been  lost  among  the  un- 
distinguished crowd  of  similar  frail  one.?  harl  it  not  been 
for  the  ingenuity  of  a  modern  scholar.  In  1800,  Mr. 
Thomas  Tyler,  in  an  elaborate  edition  of  Shakes7jeare"3 
Sonnets,  attempted  to  prove  that  Mary  Fylton  was  no 
other  than  the  "  dark  lady  "  of  those  sonnets,  and,  con- 
se(j.uently,  the  mistress  of  Shakespeare.  .\s  Mr.  Tyler's 
theory  has  succeeded  in  making  many  converts,  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume,  more  especially  as  it 
throws  new  light  on  the  question,  offers  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Tyler's 
theory  is  su))ported. 

In  1G()9  appeared  a  volume,  in  quarto,  printed  for 
Thomas  Thor})c  by  G.  Eld,  entitled  •■  Shakes|x'aie's 
Sonnets,  never  before  imijrinte«l."  To  the  Sonnets  was  pre- 
fixed the  following  inscription  : — "  To  the  onlie  begetter 
of  these  ensuing  Sonnets,  Mr.  \V.  IL,  all  happinesse  and 
that  Eternitie  promised  by  our  ever-living  j)oet  wisheth 
the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth. — T.  T.'' 
There  begins  and  ends  everything  which  is  certainly 
known  and  which  is  not  deduced  from  hyjiothesis  and 
conjecture.  No  one  knows  when  the  Sonnets  were 
written  ;  no  one  knows  who  Mr.  W.  H.  was  ;  no  one 
knows  what  sense  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  word 
••  begetter,"'  whether  it  means,  as  seems  probable,  the 
person  who  got  or  procured  them  for  Thoq>e,  or  whether 
it  means  the  person  who  inspired  them,  in  other  words, 
the  youth  who  is  the  hero  of  them,  the  "  muster- 
mistress  "  of  the  poet's  passion.  Nor  is  any  light  thrown 
on  these  questions  by  the  Sonnets  themselve.-.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  they  record,  or  profess  to  record, 
a  passionate  attachment  on  the  i)art  of  the  ix)et  to  some 
youth  anil  to  some  woman,  the  youth  apparently  being 
in  a  superior  social  position  to  the  i)oet  and  of  great 
personal  beauty,  the  woman  being  almost  certaiidy  a 
married  woman,  not  distinguislied  by  beauty,  but  having 
a  very  dark  complexion  and  jwjs.sessing  great  skill  iu 
music.  It  is  clear  also  that  she  was  the  jioet's  mistress  and 
had  played  him  false  with  his  friend.  Mr.  Tyler  would 
have  us  believe  with  Hoaden  and  others  that  this  youth 
was  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  tliat  this  woman 
was  ^lary  Fytton. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  was  even  acquainted  with  Herbert  at  this  time, 
or  was  at  any  time  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  a  j>assuge 
in  the  Dedication  of  the  First  Folio  to  Pembroke  :md  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  speaking  of  theje  noble- 
men as  ''  prosecuting  them  (SiiakesjK>are's  writings)  and 
their  author  living  with  so  much  favour."  being  the  sole 
indication  of  any  connexion  at  all  between  Shakespeare 
and  Pembroke.  .Vgain,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  Sonnets  had  Ix^en  written  long  before  the 
Pembroke- Fytton  scandal  occurred.  This  was  late  in 
IGOO,  but  uteres,  writing  in  1598,  sjtcaks  of  their  circula- 
tion, or  of  the  circulation  of  some  of  them,  among 
Shakespeare's  private  friends  at  and  presumably  before 
that  date,  while  the  Sonnet  printed  surreptitiously  by 
Jaggard  in  the  following  year  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  Sonnets  referred  to  by  Meres  are  the  Sonnet.^ 
on  which  Mr.  Tyler  relies  for  the  connexion  between 
Shakes]>eare  and  Pembroke.  Thorpe's  detlication  seems  to 
us  in  itself  almost  conclusive  against  the  Herliert  theory. 
In  IGOl  William  Herbert  Ix-camo  luul  of  Pembroke.  In 
1609  he  was  Knight  of   the   Garter  and  in  pc-ssession  of 
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other  honours  and  distinctions,  all  of  which  Thoq^e  is 
careful  to  enumerate  in  the  dedications  of  the  several  other 
works  which  he  inscrihes  to  him.  Is  it  likely  that  in  this 
case  he  w  ould  have  addressed  him  as  "  Mr.  W.  H."  Even 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  "  a  blind  "  it  is  in- 
credible. It  must  be  added  that,  whoever  the  youth  of  the 
Sonnets  may  have  been,  he  was  conspicuously  handsome, 
his  beauty  being  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  cast.  A  glance 
at  the  portraits  of  Herbert  will  show  that  he  could  never 
have  had  at  any  time  the  smallest  claim  to  such  distinc- 
tion. 

But  if  the  foundations  of  the  theory  identifying  ttn3 
youth  of  the  .Sonnets  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  thus 
unstable,  the  theory  identifying  Mary  P^ytton  with  the 
dark  lady  is  absolutely  baseless.  We  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  assuming  the  identification  of  Pembroke  with 
Shakespeare's  friend  to  be  proved,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  identifying  Mary  Fytton  with  the  lady  would  be 
almost  as  insuperable  as  they  now  are.  The  first  condition 
that  the  heroine  of  the  Sonnets  must  fulfil  is  that  she  should 
be  a  brunette,  and  a  brunette  of  a  very  pronounced  type, 
with  "  eyes  raven  black,"  with  hairs  like  "black  wires"  ;  in 
short,  "  a  black  beauty."  Of  Mary  Fytton  there  happen 
to  be  extant,  as  we  learn  from  I^ady  Newdigate's 
book,  two  portraits,  one  of  them  taken  about  the 
very  time  of  her  intrigue  with  Pembroke.  "  It  is  that  of 
a  high-bred-looking  lady  with  grey  eyes  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion ;"  the  other,  taken  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  is, 
it  may  be  added,  a  corroboration  of  the  features  of  the 
first.  This  alone  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Tyler's  theory.  Tlie 
next  condition  must  be  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  words  in 
Sonnet  ClilL,  "  in  act  thy  bed-vow  broke."  But  Mary 
Fytton  was  not  married  till  about  1G07,  being  certainly,  so  far 
as  is  known, unmarriedin  or  before  1604,  for  in  that  year  her 
father  made  a  bequest  to  her  in  her  maiden  name.  With 
the  first  of  these  difficulties  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  attempt  to 
grapple  ;  possibly  the  portraits  were  unknown  to  him.  The 
second  he  tries  to  get  over  by  assuming,  on  the  strength 
of  certain  evidence  he  has  of  the  very  free  life  led  by  tlie 
Maids  of  Honour,  and  of  a  document  in  the  Kecord  Office 
showing  that  marriages  could  be  easily  and  lightly  con- 
tracted, that  JIary  Fytton  may  have  been  married  without 
her  friends  being  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  IMr.  Tyler  would  at 
least  have  been  able  to  show  that  Shakespeare  had  some 
acquaintance  with  a  woman  who  is  assumed  to  have  played 
so  important  a  part  in  his  life.  But  evidence  of  their 
acquaintance  he  has  none.  All  he  adduces  in  presumption 
of  it  is,  first,  that "  Love's  Labour  Lost  "  was  acted  before  the 
Queen, probably  at  Christmas,  1597,  when  Mary  Fytton  was 
likely  to  be  present;  and,  secondly,  that  William  Kempe, 
the  clovni  in  Shakespeare's  company,  dedicated  to  her  his 
"  Nine  Dales  Wonder."  Now,  granting,  as  Mr.  Tyler  has 
a  right  to  have  granted  to  him,  the  generally  skittish 
character  of  the  Maids  of  Honour,  and  more  especially  of 
Mary  Fytton,  it  yet  seems  a  far  cry  from  witnessing  the 
representation  of  a  play  to  an  intrigue  with  the  probably 
absent  author.  We  submit  also  to  Mr.  Tyler  that  if  the 
clown  in  Shakespeare's  company  dedicated  to  her,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  poet  of  that  company  made  love 
to  her. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  Mr.  Tyler's  collatei-al 
illustrations  and  arguments.  We  give  him  full  credit  for 
great  learning  and  great  ingenuity,  but  he  must  forgive 
us  for  saying  that  he  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  fascinating  problem  in  our  literature. 
The  enigma  of  these  Sonnets  is  as  impenetrable  as  ever, 


and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  remain 
so  ;  that  i^,  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  impossible  to 
decide  whether  or  how  far  they  are  autobiographical, 
whether  or  how  far  they  are  merely  dramatic  studies. 

Of  the  facility,  however,  with  which  Mr.  Tyler's  theory 
gains  converts  there  has  recently  been  an  amusing  illus- 
tration. In  the  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  Sonnet  occm- 
these  lines  : — 

Whoever  hath  her  wish  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  will  to  boot  and  will  in  overplus  ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 


Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 
Now,  it  appears  from  Lady  Newdigate's  volume  that 
among  Mary  Fytton's  admirers  was  old  Sir  William 
Knollys,  who,  though  his  wife  was  alive,  was  anxious  to 
secure  as  wife  in  reveision  this  frail  Maid  of  Honour  and 
was  paying  ardent  court  to  her.  What,  it  has  been  argued 
by  a  convert  to  Mr.  Tyler's  theory,  could  be  plainer  than 
tliis  passage  ? — "  Thou  hast  thy  Will  (Shakespeare),  thy 
Will  (Herbert),  and  thy  Will  (Knollys)."  The  passage 
is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
more  than  one  "  Will  "  is  included  in  the  poem  ;  there  is 
certainly  no  evidence  of  a  third  Will  ;  the  "  all  "  in  the 
last  line  most  probably  refers  to  "  beseechers,"  not  to  the 
"  Wills." 


The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles.  By  William 
Morris.    8i  xS^in.,  553  pp.    London,  1897.       Iiongmans.    7/6 

During  the  year  now  past  there  have  been  many 
endeavours  to  ascertain  for  the  world  the  place  of  William 
Morris  in  English  literature  ;  and  now,  as  though  he  were 
to  be  numbered  among  his  own  critics,  comes  a  volume 
from  his  pen  which  is  itself  almost  an  epitome  of  his 
qualities.  It  is  in  the  familiar  form  of  the  romances  which 
read  like  prose  continuations  of  his  "  Earthly  Paradise." 
and  the  well-known  Apology  of  that  work  expresses  the 
object  with  which  "  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles  " 
would  seem  to  have  been  written.  It  is  a  story  of  those 
days  upon  which  his  imagination  loved  to  dwell 
When  all  the  year  was  summer  everywhere 
And  every  man  and  woman  blest  and  fair, 

and  the  scene  passes  in  that  borderland  between  faery  and 
romance  where  skies  are  lovelier,  streams  purer,  and  the 
valleys  deeper  and  more  soft  than  those  we  know,  where 
Nature  is  not  as  we  see  her,  but  as  we  dream  of  her.  The 
opening  words,  like  the  magic  horn  in  "  Oberon,"  spirit  us 
at  once  into  a  land  of  mystery  : — 

Whilom,  as  tells  the  tale,  was  a  walled  cheaping-town  hight 
Utterhay,  which  was  builded  in  a  bight  of  the  land  a  little  off 
the  great  highway  which  went  from  over  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  The  said  town  was  hard  on  the  borders  of  a  wood,  which 
men  held  to  be  mighty  great,  or  maybe  measureless  ;  though 
few  indeed  had  entered  it,  and  they  that  had  brought  back  tales 
wild  and  confused  thereof.  Therein  was  neither  highway  nor 
byway,  nor  wood-reeve  nor  waywarden  ;  never  came  chapman 
thence  into  Utterhay  ;  no  man  of  Utterhay  was  so  poor  or  so 
bold  that  he  durst  raise  the  hunt  therein  ;  no  outlaw  durst  flee 
thereto  ;  no  man  of  God  had  such  trust  in  the  saints  that  he 
durst  build  him  a  cell  in  that  wood. 

Into  this  wood,  called  Evilshaw,  the  child  Birdalone  is 
stolen  by  a  witch,  and  on  the  far  side  of  it,  by  the  edge  of 
the  great  water,  she  grojvs  to  womanhood  in  bondage, 
seeing  no  one  to  love  or  to  speak  to  excejjt  the  Wood-\\  ife,  • 
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or  spirit  of  the  wood,  by  whosf  aid  she  learns  tlie  spell 
for  the  witch's  boat,  and  so  at  last  escaix-s  alone  over  the 
great  water  to  a  far  island.  Here  she  is  saved  from  death 
>)y  three  maidens  who  are  held  there  enslaved  by  another 
witch,  while  their  plii,'hted  lovers  are  seekinff  them  upon 
the  mainland  ;  and  Birdalone,  escapinjf  from  the  island, 
finds  the  three  knights  at  last,  and  by  her  aid  the  maidens 
are  rescued.  Thenceforward  the  story  is  of  the  friendship 
of  these  seven  ;  but  I'irdalonc's  f^^reat  beauty  brings  sorrow 
upon  them  for  a  while.  For  the  Wood-wife  has  told  her — 
My  friend,  when  tliou  hast  a  mirror,  somo  of  all  tliis  shalt 
tlion  BOO,  but  not  all  ;  and  when  tliou  liast  a  lover  sumo  deal  wilt 
thou  hear,  but  not  all.  J5ut  now  thy  slie-friond  may  tell  it  thee 
all,  it  slio  have  eyes  to  see  it,  a«  Iiavo  I  ;  whereas  no  man  could 
Bay  so  much  of  thee  before  the  mere  love  should  overtake  him, 
and  turn  his  sjeeeh  into  the  folly  of  love  and  the  madness  of 
desire. 

And  so  it  comes  that  I'irdaJoiie  loves  an<l  is  loved  by 
the  }?lack  Scpiire,  the  lover  of  Atra,  her  dear  friend  ;  and 
in  great  sorrow  she  steals  away  from  them  to  seek  her 
livelihood  apart.  She  passes,  like  I'na,  unscathed  through 
all  adventures,  though  young  and  old  alike  cannot  but 
declare  their  love  for  her  ;  and  the  joy  of  being  so  loved, 
and  the  pain  of  not  so  loving  in  return,  fills  her  with  pity 
for  herself  and  the  world,  as  she 

Ponders  upon  this  unasked  gift  of  lovo 
And  all  the  changing  wonder  of  her  life. 

After  five  years  she  is  constrained  by  love  to  seek  her 
friends  again,  but,  finding  they  have  disjjer.sed  and  left 
their  castle  iu  despair  of  living  without  her,  she  retraces 
her  way  back  to  the  house  of  her  ca])tivity  in  l''vilshaw. 
whereat  last  her  guardian  spirit,  tin;  Wood-wife,  contrives 
to  bring  the  company  of  iriends  together  again  ;  and  so 
Birdalone  is  happy  at  Utti'rhay  iu  the  love  of  the  151ack 
S(juire  and  of  Atra. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  (his  most  chariTiing  romance  ; 
but  to  disentangle  the  main  story  from  the  overgrowth  of 
episode  aiid  description  with  which  it  is  surrounded  is,  per- 
haps, a  mistaken  task  ;  for  story  and  episode  are  here  en- 
twined like  threads  of  one  web.  As  a  whole  it  is  more  like  a 
tapestry  than  a  picture,  both  in  this  respect,  and  also  in 
the  abundance  and,  one  may  almost  say,  the  insubordina- 
tion of  detail.  I"'or  just  as  in  tajjestry  there  is  little 
lieighteuing  of  a  central  eftect  by  varying  strength  of 
light  or  by  gradual  leading  of  the  eye  to  a  central  figure, 
so  here  there  is  no  dramatic  culmination  of  the  story,  no 
attemj)t  to  adjust  the  ])roportionat(>  value  of  incidents. 
]\Ir.  Morris  has  written  throughout  with  a  studied  unifor- 
mity of  emphasis,  so  that  the  etVect  upon  tiie  ri'ader  is  in 
kintl  the  same  wlietiier  he  reads  ten  or  a  hundred  pages  of 
a  book  in  which  each  chapter  is  a  miniature  of  the  whole  ; 
while  the  removal  of  an  entire  episode  here  or  there  would 
only  diminish  the  sum  of  the  reader's  delight  without 
discomposing  the  balance  of  the  w<n'k.  Mut  the  efiect  is 
none  the  less  one  of  real  and  delight  fid  btviuty ;  and 
although  des])ite  all  the  combats  and  escapes  one's  blootl 
does  not  run  faster,  and  though  it  is  never  impossible  for 
the  story's  sake  to  lay  the  book  aside,  it  does  exercise  a 
strong  spell  by  its  unfailing  witchery  and  its  consistent 
and  dignified  beauty  of  phrase  and  thought.  There  may 
be,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  allegory  lurking  in  this 
charming  story  ;  and  Rirdalone's  journey  from  the  Isle  of 
Increase  I'u.souglit  to  the  I'ity  of  tlie  Five  Crafts  may 
typify  some  sort  of  social  progress.  Hut  if  one  searches 
for  the  key,  it  should  be  only  for  the  ])leasure  of  discard- 
ing it  when  found.  It  is  not  for  the  allegory  that  we  read 
"  Comus.''  The  true  key-notes  of  this  romance  are  the  vivid 


sense    of  beauty,  and    the  calm  melancholy,  of  which  the 
following  passage  is  an  exquisite  instance  :  — 

In  like  wise  they  rode  the  next  day,  and  came  at  eventide 
to  a  thorp  in  a  fair  little  dale  of  the  dowidand,  and  there  tb?y 
guested  with  the  shejiherd-folk,  who  woiidcied  m-ich  at  the 
beauty  of  liirdalone,  so  that  at  first  they  scarce  durst  venture  to 
draw  nigh  unto  her  until  Gerard  and  bis  sous  had  ha<l  some 
familiar  coiuxtfo  with  them  ;  then  indeed  tliey  exceeded  in 
kindness  toward  them,  in  their  rough  upland  fashion,  bat  ever 
found  it  hard  to  keep  their  eyes  off  Birdalone,  and  that  the  mcie 
after  they  had  heard  the  full  sweetness  of  her  voice  ;  whereas  she 
sang  to  them  certain  songs  which  she  had  learne<l  in  the  Castle 
of  the  Quest,  th(jugh  it  made  her  heart  sore  ;  but  she  deemed 
she  must  needs  pay  that  kindly  folk  for  their  giestful  and  blithe 
ways.  And  thereafter  thov  sang  to  the  pipe  and  the  harp  their 
own  downlaud  songs  ;  and  this  she  found  strange  ;  that  whereas 
her  eyes  were  dry  when  she  was  singing  the  songs  of  love  of  the 
knighthood,  the  wildness  of  the  shepherd-music  drew  the  tears 
from  her,  would  bhe,  would  she  not.  Homelike  and  dear  seemed 
the  green  willowy  dale  to  lier,  and  in  the  night  eve  she  slept, 
and  she  lay  quiet  amiddt  of  the  peaceful  people,  she  cnuld  nit 
choose  but  weep  again,  for  pity  for  the  bitter-sweet  of  her  own 
love,  and  for  pity  of  the  wide  world  withal,  aiid  all  the  ways  of 
its  many  folk  that  lay  so  new  before  her. 

It  is  this  ])ity  of  the  wide  world  and  the  desire  to  turn 
awhile  from  it  that  has  promj)ted  the  ]>oet  throughout  ; 
and  if  an  allegory  is  to  be  re.-ul  into  his  fancies  we  prefer 
to  find  it  in  this  passage  at  the  close  of  the  story  : — 

But  of  all  those  fellows  it  was  Atra  that  had  lorg.^st  deal- 
ings with  the  Wood-wife  ;  for  whiles  woi\ld  ^ho  leave  L'ttorhay 
and  her  friends  and  fare  lonesome  up  into  Evilshaw,  and  find 
Habundia  and  abide  with  her  in  all  kindness  holden  for  a  month 
or  more.  And  ever  a  little  before  these  dej  arturcs  betid  would 
she  fall  moody  and  few-sjjoken,  but  she  came  L.iek  ever  from  the 
wood  calm  and  kind  and  well-liking. 

It  is  with  some  such  feeling  of  calm  and  rest  that  one 
returns  to  the  world  from  following  Hirdalone  and  her 
company  of  friends  from  their  captivity  in  the  Wondrous 
Isles,  through  the  labours  of  the  truest  and  the  Days  of 
Absence  up  to  "  the  abiding  in  Uttcrhay  in  love  and 
contentment." 


The  English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict:  A  Sketch 
of  their  llislnry  Ironi  llic  CiMiiiri^;  of  S*.  Aujrustine  to  tho 
Present  Day.  By  Rev.  Ethelred  L.  Taunton.  2  Vols. 
8vo.    London,  18l>7.  John  C.  Nimmo.    21/- 

The  work  of  the  historian  is  not  always  easy.  Among  tho 
difficidtios  which  beset  his  path,  that  of  subordinating  l.is 
special  subject  to  a  broader  view  of  the  world's  history  is  not  tho 
least.  To  fail  in  keeping  this  due  propi  rti>>n  is,  in  reality,  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  his  labour  :  and  yet  one.  who,  so  to 
speak,  has  been  even  for  a  time  regarding  the  scenes  and  actors 
of  his  storj'  with  a  magnifying  glass,  freijucntly  forgets  their 
true  dimensions  and  iniportimce.  At  first  sight  the  two  largo 
and  handsome  vi^lumes,  in  which  Mr.  Taunti  n  tells  tlio  story  of 
"  The  English  Black  Monks  of  .St.  Benodut,"  may  soeiu  to  bo  a 
case  in  point.  Some,  not  particularly  well  ac  |uaint<Hl  with  who 
these  monks  arc  anil  what  they  have  done,  may  Iw  inclined  to 
think  that  tho  author  has  given  way  to  the  initial  temptation  of 
beginners,  and  lias  drawn  the  picture  of  his  subject  as  ho  him- 
self has  seen  it  iintler  tho  microscope  of  his  study,  forgetting  its 
real  proportion  in  reganl  to  the  world  at  largo.  We  do  not  our- 
selves think  this  is  the  case,  and  we  believe  that  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  tt>  read  these  volumes,  as  we  have  done,  will 
readily  acknowledge  the  justice  of  tho  author's  treatment  of  his 
subject.  Mr.  Taunton  has  a  story  to  tell  that  is  worth  tho 
tolling,  and,  apart  from  a  little  slipshod  English,  somo  slight 
and  iM'rhaps  panlonablo  pedantry  and  the  most  extraordinary 
antiimtliy  be    displays    to    following    the    ordinary  use  of  c.\pital 
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letters,  which  is  apt  to  irritate  the  reader,  he  manifests  an  un- 
doubted capacity  for  writing  readable  history.  Indeed,  in 
several  instances  we  are  struck  with  the  skill  with  which  ho 
h:<,s  mastered  the  details  of  a  somewhat  complicated  story  and 
the  clear  way  he  has  set  it  down  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

Roughly  speaking,  Mr.  Taunton's  history  extends  over  some 
thirteen  hundred  years,  and  it  is  thus  necessarily  merely  what  he 
calls  it,  "  A  Sketch  "  of  the  story  of  the  Benedictine  monks  in 
England  from  their  coming  with  St.  Augustine  in  597  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  course  of  those  long  centuries  it  would 
indeed  be  strange  had  the  Order  not  witnessed  many  changes  and 
vicissitudes ;  but  not  the  least  wonderful  point  in  their  history  is 
the  eztraordinary  vitality  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  English 
monks  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  disaster,  and  even  of  complete 
overthrow.  We  all  of  us  remember  the  words  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Jfewman  about  the  monks  and  their  works  in  the  restoration  of 
civilization,  which  find  in  more  places  than  one  of  the  volumes 
before  us  their  fullest  justification.  "  He  "  (St.  Benedict),  he 
says,  "  found  the  world,  physical  and  (social,  in  ruins,  and  his 
mission  was  to  restore  it  in  the  way — not  of  science,  but  of 
nature  ;  not  as  if  setting  about  to  do  it ;  not  jirofessing  to  do  it 
by  any  sot  time,  or  by  any  series  of  strokes  ;  but  so  quietly, 
patiently,  gradually  that  often  till  the  work  was  done  it  was 
not  known  to  be  doing.  It  was  a  restoration,  rather  than  a  visi- 
tation, correction,  or  conversion  .  .  .  and  then,  when  they 
had  in  the  course  of  many  years  gained  their  peaceful  victories, 
perhaps  some  new  invaders  came  and  with  fire  and  sword  undid 
their  slow  and  persevering  toil  in  an  hour.  .  .  .  Down  in  the 
dust  lay  the  labour  and  civilization  of  centuries  —churches,  col- 
leges, cloisters,  libraries — and  nothing  was  left  to  them  but  to 
begin  all  over  again,  but  this  they  did  without  grudging,  so 
promptly,  cheerfully,  and  tranquilly,  as  if  it  were  by  some  law  of 
nature  that  the  restoration  came  ;  and  they  were  like  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  and  great  trees  which  they  reared,  and  which,  when 
ill-treated,  do  not  take  vengeance  or  remember  evil,  but  give 
forth  fresh  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  perhaps  in  greater  pro- 
fusion or  with  richer  quality,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  old 
v.'ere  rudely  broken  off."  In  these  words  we  have  an  epitome  of 
the  story  of  the  English  Black  monks  ;  and  certainly  one  of  the 
many  interesting  points  in  connexion  with  that  history  which 
Mr.  Taunton  brings  out  is  the  fact  that,  though  Tudor  disesta- 
blishment and  disendowment  swept  the  Benedictinesfrom their  old 
homes,  the  old  stem  was  never  utterly  rooted  out  of  the  soil.  The 
present  English  congregation  of  *'  Black  Monks  "  is,  as  our  author 
shows,  by  a  singular  providenc3— or  shall  we  call  it  chance  ?— 
linked  in  strict  continuity  with  the  old  national  congregation 
which  existed  in  pro-Reformation  days.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  is  true,  the  English  branch  of  the  Order  was 
reduced  to  a  single  survivor,  named  Sigebert  Buckley,  a  professed 
member  of  the  Monastery  of  Westminster,  who  was  then 
naturally  an  old  man  in  failing  health.  From  him  the  corporate 
rights  and  membership  of  that  ancient  English  monastic  body 
was  handed  on  as  a  sacred  inheritance  to  the  present  English 
Black  Monks.  Broadly  .speaking,  this  event  forms  the  division 
between  the  two  volumes  :  in  the  first  Mr.  Taunton  rapidly,  but 
nevertheless  pleasantly,  passes  in  review  the  mam  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Order  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  in  the  second  he  deals  mainly  with  the  revived  con- 
gi-egation  and  the  various  re-established  monasteries  abroad  and 
in  England.  Of  course,  as  the  Benedictines  were  closely  con- 
nected with  England  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  only  the  briefest  outline  of 
their  history  was  possible  in  the  space  available  :  and  our  author 
wisely,  we  think,  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
work  and  mode  of  life  of  the  monks  rather  than  to  their  history. 
Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  in  dealing  with  this  matter  our 
author  evidently  understands  what  he  is  talking  aboiit,  and  his 
pages  are  worth  studying  by  those  who  desire  information  on 
the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  our  personal  views  about  monks 
and  nuns,  or  about  their  methods  and  aims,  we  must  all  admit, 
upon  the  testimony  of  indubitable  facts,  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
owe   much   to   them.     We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  for 


the  Benedictines,  in  all  coascience,  have  written  their  names 
large  enough  upon  the  pages  of  oiu'  national  history.  We  find 
them  everywhere,  whether  it  be  as  missionaries,  as  champions 
of  the  liberties  of  Ohurch  and  of  people,  as  apostles  of  a  ver- 
nacular literature,  as  our  historians  and  our  teachers,  or  as  the 
builders  of  many  of  the  most  splendid  of  our  national  monuments. 
How  did  they  accomplish  all  this  except  in  virtue  of  the  training 
they  received  in  their  cloisters  ?  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  in 
Mr.  Taunton's  jjapers  a  popular  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
monk,  in  order  that  the  world  at  large  may  understand  better  the 
spirit  which  prompted,  and  which  carried  to  a  successful  issue, 
many  works  for  the  commonwealth  of  England  of  which  we  to- 
day have  the  evidence. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  volume  contains  an 
interesting  and  instructive  accoiuit  of  the  state  of  English 
Catholics  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here  Mr.  Taunton 
shows  that  he  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  a  jiartisan.  He  by 
no  means  is  inclined  to  hide  and  cover  out  of  sight  unpleasant 
points  in  that  history,  but  distributes  his  criticisms  boldly.  The 
result  is  a  picture  not  all  thickly  covered  with  "  rose  colour." 
The  issue  of  the  bull  Eegnans  in  Excehis  is  plainly  condemned  as  a 
mistake,  and  is  made  responsible  for  much  of  the  difficulties  and 
sufferings  which  English  Catholics  had  subsequently  to  etidure. 
The  policy  and  tactics  of  Father  Parsons, the  famous  Jesuit,  both 
in  this  chapter  and  in  many  places  in  the  second  volume,  are 
chronicled  and  stigmatized  as  we  are  glad  to  think  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  English  Jesuits,  the  late  Father 
John  Morris,  thought  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  intrigues  and 
internal  dift'erenoes  which  existed  among  the  Catholics  them- 
selves are  fairly  and  in  a  straightforward  manner  set  forth  in 
these  pages. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  the  resrime  of 
the  old  consuetudinary  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury 
(contained  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  Faustina,  c,  xii.),  which  ia 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  will  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
first  volume.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  account  given  of 
the  oflice  of  almoner.  Modern  writers  have  called  attention  to 
the  absence  of  any  frequent  mention  of  alms  in  the  accounts  of 
the  various  monastic  obedientiaries  and  have  asked  people  to 
believe  that  the  alms-giving  of  the  monasteries  was  a  popular 
myth.  Had  Mr.  Kirk,  for  example,  or  Dean  Kitchin  before 
generalizing  consulted  the  words  of  this  consuetudinary,  they 
would  have  understood  that  monastic  alms  were  distributed  in 
kind  rather  than  in  money.  This  is  the  resume  given  by  Mr. 
Taunton  (p.  291)  : — "  The  Almoner. — The  almoner  had  to  visit 
the  almonry  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  see  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  the  poor  which  was  made  daily  on  behalf  of  the 
monastery.  He  also  visited  the  sick  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  took  them  certain  'consolations,'  and  saw  that  they  were 
properly  provided  with  what  was  necessary.  Anything  they 
asked  for  was  to  be  got  if  possible.  The  almoner  did  not  per- 
sonally visit  sick  women,  but  sent  bis  servants  in  his  place." 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Taunton's  work.  It  consists  mainly  of 
the  story  of  the  renewed  English  Benedictines  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  existing  monasteries.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  interest  is  confined  or  narrowed  to 
what  many  may  regard  as  mere  private  concerns.  There  is 
much  of  general  importance  in  these  papers,  even  to  the  clearing 
up  of  some  points  of  English  history  which  have  seemed  to  us 
before  somewhat  obscure.  Chapter  XIV.,  for  example,  which  is 
named  "  Dom  Leander  and  his  Mission,"  puts  very  clearly  the 
relations  which  existed  between  Archbishop  Laud  and  Father 
Leander.  The  story  of  the  negotiations  between  the  then  Anglican 
party  in  the  Established  Church  and  the  Catholic  authorities  for 
a  renewal  of  relations  with  Rome  ;  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  some,  of  the  opposition  and  active  hostility  of  others  to  any 
scheme  for  the  reunion  of  the  Churches  ;  of  the  overwhelming 
difficulties  and  final  failure  of  the  scheme,  is  all  well  told  in  the 
sixty  pages  which  form  this  chapter. 

The  work  ig  furnished  viith  a  full  index  and,  apart  fi-om  the 
rather  numerous  typographical  errors,  is  excellently  printed  and 
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got  up.  Our  impression  k  that  those  who  will  road  tho  volumes 
will  find  Mr.  Taunton's  story  more  entertaining  than  they  might 
perhaps  expect  from  tho  title  of  his  book. 


Histoire  Contemporaine  :  Le  Manneqtiin  d'Osier.  Par 

Anatole   France,    <lr    rAr;uli'iiii<-    Kr;uii,ttihi-.      Dix    Sciiti.-UK; 
Edition.    Paris,  1807.  Calmann  Levy.    3f.  50c. 

Tho  now  book  of  M.  Anatole  Prance  is  being  sold  and  re- 
viewed as  a  novel.  Its  author  announces  it  as  "  contemporary 
history."  In  reality  it  is  neither  traditionally  tho  one  nor  qiiito 
faithfully  tho  other.  In  its  method  of  construction  and,  indeed, 
in  its  integrity  as  finished  rosultit  is  a  marvellous  mosaic  of  ideas 
as  well  as  a  delicate  exorcise  in  irony,  and  an  admirable  achieve- 
ment of  modern  French  literary  art.  It  is  this,  and  all  those 
things,  and  moro,  but  abovo  all  it  is  a  characteristic  retlection  of 
its  author's  bric-a-brac  mind  and  a  further  justification  of  his 
playful  disillusionized  temper. 

Nothing  appears  simpler  than  tho  method  of  its  construc- 
tion. For  Bomo  weeks,  which  finally  grew  into  months,  two 
columns  of  matter  signed  by  M.  Anatole  France  in  the  ii'.Ao  <h 
Paris  recalled  every  Monday  morning  to  tho  memory  of 
Parisians  tho  typical  tribulations,  the  wretched  little 
worries,  of  the  estimable  M.  Bcrgerct,  and  his  spasmodic  cHorts 
to  seek  refuge  in  his  classical  studies  from  tlio  commonplace 
annoyances  of  his  existence  ;— a  gentleman  who,  by  mere 
force  of  a  constant  unassuming  presence,  had  boainio  mildly 
sympathotio,  but  at  whom— and  this  hutrays  the  author's 
art— any  one  of  these  Parisians,  if  ho  had  crossed  their  path 
in  tho  boulevards,  wearing  the  academio  blue  riband,  would 
have  shrugged  an  amused  and  Pharisaic  shoulder,  intending 
to  designate  him  thiis  as  probably  only  a  poor  professor 
of  the  provinces.  His  little  circle  of  friends,  all  those 
pi-ovincials  whom  wo  recogni/.od  as  so  deliciously  typical 
when  wo  road  about  them  first  in  L'Ormc  itii.  Mail,  the  Jew 
I'refcot  Worms-Clavolin,  Abbe  Guitrio,  M.  do  Terremondre,  and 
the  rest;  tho  coquettish,  ignorant  Mnie.  Eergeret, who  installed 
tho  odious  wicker  mnnnc-iuin  on  which  slie  tried  her  toilettes  in 
hor  poor  husband's  study  and  with  its  croakings  cut,as  by  an  un- 
timely c.isura,  tho  rhythm  of  tho  Virgilian  linos  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  tho  big  youth  M.  Roux,  whom  poor  M.  Bergerot 
discovers  with  his  wife  under  circumstances  which  it  would 
bo  inadequate  to  describe  as  compromising  ;  all  these  very 
usual  and,  in  themselves,  uninteresting  people  M.  Anatole 
Franco  brought  back  once  a  week  in  tho  columns  of  a  Paris 
daily  paper  to  our  friendly  recollection.  Glimpses  of  what  they 
thought  about,  snatches  of  what  they  talked  about — problems  of 
philosophy  and  of  philology,  questions  of  local  politics,  modern 
matters  of  pressing  social  interest,  depopulation,  disarmament, 
tho  French  Revolution,  tho  jilanct  Mars,  and  the  probabilities  of 
lifo-ferniontation  therein.  Church  and  State,  capital  ininish- 
ment,  &c. — M.  .\natolo  Prance  revealed  and  reported  for  us, 
the  while  telling  us  what  his  interlocutors  did  in  tho  thin  air  of 
the  provincial  town,  until  they  becamo  one  of  the  best-defintd, 
little  comic  companies  introduced  to  tho  appreciation  of  readers 
of  taste  by  any  literary  iminvscirio  in  Paris.  In  vivacity  and 
distinction  they  wore  inimitable,  far  superior  in  these  respects  to 
earlier  creations  of  thoir  author.  Put  the  salient  thing  is  this, 
that  what  M.  Anatole  France  has  been  doing  once  a  week  for  years 
ho  might  continue  to  do,  with  even  more  felicity  than  M.  C'laretio 
is  wont  to  display  in  arranging  tho  progranirao  of  tho  month 
at  tho  Oomodio  Frauijaise.  In  a  word,  in  tliis  easy,  somewhat 
lazy  way  ho  has  invented  a  new  novel-form.  He  has  applied 
the  principle  adopted  by  Theocritus  from  tho  methods  of 
tho  plastic  arts,  tho  principle,  that  is,  of  tho  idyll,  of  tho 
little  picliiif,  to  the  problem  of  book-making  in  tho  novel- 
form,  and  tho  result  is  somotbiiig  entirclj-  oriiiinal  as  to 
methoil.  Lot  us  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  this  invention  is 
not  what  gives  to  tho  book  its  essential  distinction.  That  dis- 
tinction is  due  partly  to  tho  author's  incomparably  delicate  irony 
— a  quality  wilfully  imitated  from  Renan,  whoso  principle,  that 


irony  is  the  consolation  of  tho  just,  M.  France  has  obviously 
mado  it  his  ambition  to  justify— and  partly  to  thoEnreness  of  his 
choice  from  the  classified  stores  of  facts,  sensations,  and  impres- 
sions which  furnish  the  brain  of  a  writer  wl:o  ever  since  his  birth 
in  a  bookshop  on  the  Paris  quays  has  been  a  book  collector,  a 
book  reader,  a  bookworm.  What  wide  and  desultory  reading 
can  do,  not  merely  for  tasto  but  for  the  educ.-i.tion  which 
results  in  artistic  detachment,  is  shown  by  the  life  of  this 
Parisian  dilettante.  Ho  is  a  scholar  and  a  wTiter  of  the  highest 
charm,  but  he  is  above  all  an  ironist,  who,  as  "  Lo  Mannequin 
d'Osier  "  proves,  grows  more  and  more  worthy  of  his  master,  tho 
inventor  of  the  phrase  "  historic  psychology.*' 


Philosophy  of  Kno-wledge  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Limits,  .iiiil  V'.ilidity  of  Human  Cognitive  Faculty.  ByGeorg^e 
Turnbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University. 
8vo.,  doth,  15+(Jll  pp.    London,  1807.  Longmans.    18;- 

The  accusation  of  Schopenhauer  against  tho  German  professors 
of  philosophy  in  his  time,  that  they  were  the  autliorized  ex- 
ponents of  an  olUcial  system,  has  sometimes  been  made  against 
professors  in  tho  American  universities.  This  does  not  come  out 
very  strongly  in  books  on  a  subject  like  psj'cho-physics,  in  wbicU 
Professor  LaiM  has  done  good  work.  When  tho  •'  philosophy  of 
knowledge  "  is  entered  upon,  the  case  is  diflferent.  We  are  hero 
among  disputed  questions  with  a  bearing  on  human  origin  cud 
destiny,  an<l  the  tone  of  tho  ofiicial  advocato,  when  present,  i.s 
easily  detected.  It  is  undoubtedly  present  in  Professor  Ladd's 
book,  though  he  quite  obviously  writes  in  good  faith.  Take  a, 
passage  of  this  kind  on  the  doctrine  of  "  psycho-physical  paral- 
lelism "  :— '•  The  old-fa.shioned  thoologicui  way  of  putting  the 
case  was  this  :  body  and  mind  cannot  act  on  oath  other,  for  they 
are  separated  by  '  the  whole  diameter  of  being.'  It  had  a  claim  to 
respectability,  for  it  designed  to  further  tho  interests  of  tho 
human  soul.  Such  a  claim  to  respectability  is  quite  lacking  t" 
tho  present  doctrine  of  psycho-physical  parallelism,"  &c.  Or  let 
any  one  look  at  the  notes  on  pp.  208,^72-^  the  rn.tm'ni  in  roferenco 
to  subjects  like  determinism,  scepticism,  .i.d  a-.-nosticism  »ill 
at  once  be  perceived.  Tho  tone  is  as  unmistakable  as  in  a 
text-book  of  Noo-Scholastic  philosophy.  And,  indeed,  tho  official 
philosophy  of  New  England  not  only  rese;ublcs  that  of  tho 
Catholic  seminaries  but  is  historically  akin  to  it.  Liko  tho 
"  Common-seufo  Philosophy  "  of  Scotland  and  England  towan's 
tho  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
reaction  towards  scholasticism  produced  by  tho  scepticism  of 
Hume. 

Our  old  friends  "  notural  realism  "  and  •'  luitu.'al  dualism  " 
are  not  presented  to  us  again  in  .so  many  wrds  by  Professcr 
Ladd.  Ho  rather  seeks  to  reconcile  them  witli  what  ho  is  willing 
to  find  here  in  the  opposed  doctrines  of  idealism  and  moniMU 
For  all  that,  they  form  the  core  of  his  doctrine.  Upon  this  are 
superposed  ideas  derived  from  Lotzc  and  from  English  Hegoli- 
anisra.  Tho  factors  of  feeling  and  will  in  the  formation  of  belief 
are  insisted  upon,  and  we  find  ourselves  led  from  tho  realism  and 
dualism  of  common  sense  to  a  kind  of  monism  tliat  Cnds 
expression  in  the  idea  that  reality  i'l  its  ultimato  nature  is  to  bo 
defined  as  "  the  absolute  self.''  Many  sound  remarks  are  mado 
in  tho  course  of  tho  exposition,  as,  for  example,  that  "  tho 
problem  of  knowledge  cannot  bo  projxrly  .-.atcil.  much  I'M 
satisfactorily  discussed,  without  unceasif.i.  ic:\rence  to  tho 
conclusions  of  a  scientific  psychology  ;  "  or  tlit,  "  in  the  study 
of  tho  epi.stomological  problem,  as  in  tho  study  of  all  philo- 
sophical problems,  p.sychology  stands  in  tho  relation  of  a  pro- 
pn.Mloutic."  This  is  true  ami  well  put  :  but  it  is  net  now.  To 
say  of  his  book, as  Professor  Ladd  docs,  that  ••  it  asks  and  should 
receive  tho  treatment  duo  to  a  pionctr  work,"  is  to  chum  for  it 
tho  very  qualities  it  does  not  jxissess.  Its  merits  are  those  of  an 
eclectic  work.  And  tho  ecKcti.  ism  consists  rather  in  juxtaposition 
of  doctrines  which  the  author  thinks  can  bo  reconciled  with  ono 
another  than  in  bringing  tlura  by  a  persona!  crtort  of  thou,;ht 
under  a  single  point  of  view.     Indeed,    if   this   wero    effectively 
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done,  the   book    could   no    longer  be  described  as  eclectic  in  any 
depreciatory  sense. 

The  author's  central  position  is  that  "  perception  believes, 
and  must  believe,  in  itself  as  an  indubitable  experience  of  the 
trans-subjective."  This  term,  ''trans-subjective,"  is  derived 
from  the  German  writer  Volkelt,  to  whom  the  author  gives  a 
reference  in  first  introducing  it.  He,  indeed,  draws  attention 
to  recent  German  writers  on  Erheimtmissthcorie  as  having  to 
some  extent  preceded  him  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken  ;  but 
of  course  the  true  "  pioneers  "  in  the  subject  are  Locke  and 
Kant,  as  he  often  recognizes  in  spite  of  the  curious  remark 
quoted  above  from  the  preface.  It  may  be  said  of  German  books 
on  "  Epistemology  "  generally,  as  Professor  Ladd  says  inci- 
dentally of  another  class  ot  critics,  that  they  display 
"  untiring  patience  and  tiresome  prolixity,"  and,  indeed,  books 
on  the  "  theory  of  knowledge,"  even  when  they  are  not  German, 
tend  to  bo  too  long.  What  is  really  to  be  desired  from  a  writer 
on  the  subject  is  precision  and  condensation.  These  qualities 
Vi'Q  certainly  do  n  it  find  in  Professor  Ladd's  work.  We  get 
endless  restatemerits  of  the  position  that  "  the  soiircas  of  a 
philosophy  of  knowledge  and  of  a  trustworthy  metaphysics  also 
exist,  inexhaustible,  in  the  incontestable  fact  that  knowledge  is 
trans-subjective,  and,  in  its  very  nature,  implicates  existence 
bej'ond  the  process  of  knowledge  ;  that  cognition  itself 
guarantees  the  extra-mental  being  of  that  which,  by  the  very 
naTure  of  this  process,  the  cognitive  subject  is  compelled  to 
recognize  as  not  identical  with  its  own  present  state."  Professor 
Ladd  has  not  the  peculiar  powers  that  enable  a  writer  to  make 
really  telling  criticism  from  this  or  any  other  point  of  view.  The 
hook  is  well-meaning  and  well-informed,  but  will  hardly  get 
serious  attention  as  an  original  contribution  to  thought. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  Sometime 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the  First.  By 
Dorothea  Townshend.  Six  Portraits.  8vo.  260  pp.  London, 
lo07.  Fisher  Un-win.    12/- 

This  is  a  delightful  little  memoir  of  one  of  the  lesser 
worthies  of  the  early  Stuart  period.  Endymion  Porter,  "  that 
great  patron  of  all  ingenious  men,  especially  of  poets  "  (as 
Anthony  Wood  calls  him),  was  born  in  the  year  before  the 
Armada  ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  Spanish  lady  of  high  rank  ; 
and  he  received  much  ot  his  early  education  in  Spain.  This 
chance  connection  by  birth  and  training  with  the  great  enemy  of 
Elizabeth's  Merrie  England  marked  him  out  under  James  as  a 
fit  person  to  be  charged  with  missions  to  Spam,  when  that 
country  was  rather  courted  than  feared.  Family  influence  had 
procmed  him  a  foot  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  here  his  tact  and  dignified  bearing 
recommended  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whose  household 
he  was  soon  transferred.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he 
w.as  one  of  the  three  chosen  to  accompany  the  Prince  on  his 
romantic  journey  into  Spain  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  Infanta, 
Miss  Townshend  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  that  remarkable  episode 
in  our  history,  which  occupied  eight  months  in  all,  though  the 
outward  journey  from  Paris  took  only  thirteen  days.  In  the 
early  years  of  Charles's  reign  Porter  was  often  emplo3'ed  as  an 
agent  of  the  Court  on  secret  miEsions  ;  and,  as  such,  he  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  suspicion  by  the  popular  party,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  kind  of  Jesuit  in  disguise.  On  the  outbreak  of 
tl'.e  Civil  War  he  was  expressly  excluded  from  amnesty  ;  all 
his  private  papers  were  seized,  and  have  since  remained  at  the 
State  Paper  Office. 

The  latter  misfortune,  as  he  might  justly  have  considered  it, 
has  alone  made  possible  the  insight  which  this  book  gives  into 
the  domestic  lite  of  a  courtier  of  the  time.  The  series  of  interest- 
ing letters  to  his  somewhat  too  high-spirited  wife  Olivia  disclose 
a  character  frank  and  manly,  yet  sensitive  and  aft'ectionate, 
which  is  determined  to  rule  in  the  home  circle,  but  feels  unkind- 
ness  most  keenly.  The  Parliament  must  have  been  sorely  dis- 
appointed to  find  only  these   lover-like  epistles  instead  of  the 


expected  evidence  of  treason  ;  j'et  to  that  charge  the  lapse  of 
his  wife  to  Romanism  had  probably  given  some  colour.  We 
think  Miss  Townshend  is  right  in  saying  that  Porter  himself  could 
never  be  claimed  as  a  convert  ;  but  she  seems  to  throw  needles  doubt 
on  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
Prynne's  libel  in  his  "  Rome's  Masterpiece  "  may  safely  be 
disregarded  ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  whisper  of  Porter's 
conversion  in  the  dreary  years  of  his  exile  seems  proof  positive 
against  it.  The  letters  of  James  Howell  from  the  Fleet  to 
Porter  atParis  (which,  strange  to  say,  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
memoir)  at  least  show  that  the  writer  never  suspected  his  friend 
of  changing  his  religion.  Porter  was  a  connoisseur  in  art,  and 
was  employed  in  buying  pictures  for  the  King  ;  while  in 
literature  his  chief  merit  lay  in  acting  as  Mfecenas  in  a  modest 
waytoneedier  bardsthan  himself.  Herrick,  in  the  '•  Hesperides," 
has  five  poems  addressed  to  Endymion,  one  of  which,  on  a 
Country  Life,  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  famous  Epode 
of  Horace. 

There  are  very  few  slips,  either  by  authoress  or  printer,  in 
this  brightly  written  volume.  If  we  point  out  one  or  two,  it  is 
with  the  frank  admission  that  Miss  Townshend  has  in  general 
made  a  careful  and  intelligent  ufe  of  rather  scanty  materials. 
The  father-in-law  of  Porter's  eldest  sen  is  said  m  the  pedigree 
to  have  been  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  text  to  have  been  the 
Earl  of  Norwich — the  latter  being  correct,  though  not  precisely 
so,  for  Lord  Goring  was  not  raised  to  an  Earldom  till  some  years 
after  the  marriage.  In  the  Appendix  is  printed  a  letter  from  a 
Richard  "  Greville,"  grandson  of  Endymion,  whose  mother  is 
supposed  by  Miss  Townshend  to  have  been  born  to  "  the 
Porters  "  in  the  early  days  of  their  union,  and  to  have  married 
into  the  family  of  their  old  friends,  the  Grevilles  of  Gloucester- 
shire. Yet,  in  a  note  to  p,  238,  this  daughter  is  more  correctly 
called  "  Mrs.  Grenville  " — a  diiferent  name  ;  and  if  Endymion 
married  Olivia  as  stated,  about  1619,  he  must  then  have  been  a 
widower  with  at  least  one  child.  For  in  the  State  Papers  (1630) 
there  is  a  letter  of  March  16  from  Sir  Barnard  Grenville,  of 
Tresmere,  in  Cornwall  to  "his  father-in-law  Endymion  Porter," 
in  which  he  expresses  "his  strong  filial  regard  to  him  and  to  the 
writer's  honourable  mother,  with  affection  to  his  pretty 
brothers,  &c."  Another  letter,  six  months  earlier,  from  the 
same  person,  who  held  the  Lieutenancy  of  his  county,  alludes  to 
Porter  as  "  his  father."  This  is  fairly  strong  proof  of  an  earlier 
marriage  ;  perhaps  there  are  existing  records  of  the  Grenville 
family  which  would  give  further  details. 


Beginnings  of  the  English  Church  and  Kingdom, 

Explained  to  the  People.  By  Thomas  Moore,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Michael  Paternoster  Royal,  London.  Cr.  Svo.,  292  pp. 
London,  1897,  Skeffington.    5/- 

The  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
C'hurch,  Halifax,  Nova  .Scotia.  Cr.  Svo.,  399  pp.  London, 
1897.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    7/6 

Two  more  books  on  a  topic  which  has  occupied  so  large  a 
place  in  recent  literature,  and  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
being  treated  in  an  exhaustive  and  popular  style  by  Dean 
Stubbs,  would  seem  to  require  some  apology  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful  whether  the  frankly  controversial  character  of 
both  of  them  will  help  to  justify  their  publication  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  that  a  candid  and  impartial  inquiry  is  far 
more  needed  at  the  present  moment  than  any  special  pleading 
or  militant  advocacy.  Mr.  Moore,  however,  has  some  excuse 
for  reverting  to  the  useful  task  he  undertook  in  his  "  English- 
man's brief  on  behalf  of  his  National  Church."  It  was,  of 
course,  a  partisan  publication  ;  but  the  politician  or  the 
student,  to  whatever  religious  denomination  he  may  belong, 
who  really  desires  that  the  electorate  should  understand  the 
questions  it  is  called  upon  to  decide,  could  not  fail  to  welcome 
a  popular  exposure  of  certain  faljacies  current  about  the  history 
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of  the  Church.  The  belief  that  the  Bishops  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxes,  and  that  the  State  at  some  indefinite  period  selected  one 
irom  a  number  of  religions  sects  and  "  established  "  it,  has 
such  extraordinary  vitality  that  it  is  worth  whilu  from  time  to 
time  to  have  it  clearly  explodi'd  ;  and  it  is  better  that  this 
should  be  done  by  an  Anglican  partisan  than  not  at 
all.  The  Augustine  celebration  of  this  year  affords  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  recurring  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Moore, 
who  dedicates  his  book  to  the  memories  of  Augustine 
and  Ethelbert,  does  not  display  much  profound  learning, 
but  he  states  his  case  clearly  and  moderately,  and  adopts 
the  useful  plan  of  discussing  separately  the  main  facts 
and  most  crucial  points  in  the  history  rather  than  giving 
.thorn  in  a  continuous  narrative.  He  is  perfectly  right  in  giving 
references  to  "  wcjrks  of  acknowledged  authority  ''  in  his  table 
of  contents,  but  wo  should  have  preferred  to  see  his  own 
various  piil)lication3  less  fro  pieiitly  mentioned  among  these 
authoritative  sources  of  information.  Mr.  Dyson  Hague  has  in 
view  a  very  different  type  of  adversary  from  the  Nonconform i.st 
politician  or  the  Radical  working  man.  The  whole  body  nf 
modern  Churcli  historians  forn\  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
against  whom  ho  levels  his  artillery.  They  are  all  of  them,  lio 
thinks,  carried  away  by  a  passion  for  the  "  historical  con- 
■tinuity  "  theory.  His  own  position  is  that,  even  from  the 
■earliest  British  period,  the  Church  in  Kngland  was  tainted  with 
unscriptural  errors  ;  that  the  (lo::trinal  reformation  begun  by 
WycliH'e  was  not  completed  untd  long  after  the  rejection  of 
Papal  supremacy  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  this  doctrinal  aTul 
spiritual  regeneration  it  is  which  compels  us  to  speak  of  the 
■creation  of  a  new  Church  in  tho  ICth  century.  If  the  contro- 
versy can  be  considered  to  have  any  practical  value,  there  is 
^nidoubtedly  room  for  this  lucid  and  acute  statement  of  the 
PJvangelical  position,  revealing  clearly  both  its  strength  and  its 
•weakness.  But  how  largely  this  venerable  disputi;  is  one  of 
words  may  bo  gathered  froia  the  follow  iug  admissions  in  Mr. 
Hague's  first  chapter: — 

That  the  Cluirch  of  England  is  one,  and  ancient.  That  tho 
•Church  of  Enij;land  of  to-day  is  the  same  body  corporate  as  the 
Church  in  England,  if  not  the  Church  of  England,  many  cen- 
turies ago.  Tliat  the  vicissitudes  of  several  stormy  centuries 
have  nnt  altered  in  any  great  degree  lior  constitution,  rr  changed 
her  ancient  nanu'.  That  tho  Church  of  England  was  in  a  real 
sense  an  independent  Churcli  centuries  before  Home's  figment 
of  univer.'ial  bishopric  was  heard  of.  All  this  niust  be  heartily 
jidmittod.  These  are  facts,  and  facts  cannot  be  withstood. 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jlr.  Hague,  who  is  uiuiuostioniibly 
an  able  and  sincere  divine,  is  a  Canadian  Churchman,  who  has, 
'he  tells  us,  "  as  a  Canadian  the  pride  of  a  citizen  of  the  Empire, 
and  as  a  Churchiuaii  tho  loyalty  of  a  member  of  tho  Church  of 
England." 


Chinese    Characteristics.    By    Arthur    H.    Smith, 

twenty-two  vomis  a  Missionary  of  the  .Aiiu'iic.ui  BomkI  In 
<'hina.  INipiilju-  Edition,  revised,  with  llliistrations.  .S^.">.iin., 
;M2pp.     Kdinburgb  and  London,  1S1>7.  Oliphant.     5- 

The  Gist  of  Japan  :  Th.'  Islands,  the  Peo))le.  and  Mi.ssion.s. 
.l?y  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  of  tho  Kiitheian  Mi.s- 
f-ion.  Saga,  .l.ipaii.  'Willi  jllustratiniis.  S-.^AIn.,  ."il"  pp. 
Kdinburgh  and  l^niilon,    ISilT.  Ollpliant.     6  - 

Both  these  books  are  by  missionaries  who  have  lived  and 
■moved  among  the  people  of  whom  they  write,  .\lthough  only 
prepared  originally,  as  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  his  introduction, 
for  tho  .Yi)r(/i  Cliiiui  J>nihi  S'lr.^i  o(  Shaiigliai,  with  no  reference 
to  any  wider  circulation,  the  series  of  masterly  essays  embodied 
in  "  Chinese  Characteristics  ''  has  deservedly  achieved  for  itaelf 
a  position  among  the  stand.ard  works  indispensable  to  every 
student  of  the  Far  East.  They  possess  tlie  unimpeachable  accu- 
racy of  ]>liotiiginphy,  but  they  are  something  more  than  photo- 
graphs ;  they  are  living  pictures,  into  which  the  artist  has 
thrown  the  vigour  of  his  own  shrewd  and  active  mind.  There 
avre  two  rocks  upon  one  or  other  of  which  those  who  should  l>e  in 
many  ways    best    fitted    to    reveal  to  us  the   true    inwardness  of 


Chinese  life  are  apt  to  spHt.  The  Western  mind  is  either  driven 
into  aggressive  intellectual  antagonism  by  the  perpetual  inver- 
sion of  all  our  own  ideas  and  instincts  and  methods  which 
Chinese  life  piresents.or — and,  curiously  enough,  this  seems  to  be 
the  greater  danger — it  succumbs  to  the  strange  fascination  of  its 
ancient  and  mysterious  conservatism.  Mr.  Smith  has  steered 
clear  both  of  .Scylla  and  Charybtlis.  He  simply  reports  what  ho 
sees,  and  there  arc  few  things  Chinese  which  can  have  escape*! 
his  singular  powers  of  observation  during  twenty-two  years' 
residence  among  the  people  of  China,  but  he  leaves  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Even  with  regard  to  the  quostii'ii 
which  must  lio  nearest  to  a  missionary's  heart,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  argue  a  case.  He  does  not  even  "  assume  that  the 
Chinese  need  Christianity,  but  if  it  appears  that  there  are  grave 
defects  in  their  character,  it  is  a  fair  question  how  those  defects 
may  be  remedied."  The  present  edition  is  a  republication  in  a 
popular  and  revised  form. 

"  The  Gist  of  Japan"  is  written  for  a  narrower  circle  nf 
readers.  Mr.  Peery  gives  a  slight  but  sympathetic  sketch  of  the 
history  and  people  of  Japan.  This,  however,  is  only  introiluctory 
to  the  real  purpose  of  his  book,  which  is  to  describe  the  growth 
and  present  position  of  missionarj*  enterprise  in  Japan,  and  to 
set  forth  his  own  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  evangelization. 
He  himself  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Mission,  to  which  ho 
naturally  believes  that  "  special  work  "  has  been  allotted  by 
Providence.  There  is  much  in  what  he  says  to  which  all  who 
Ijelieve  in  tho  civilizing  and  elevating  influence  of  Christianity 
will  j'ield  a  ready  assent.  But  his  point  of  view  im  apt  t"  bo 
narrowly  sectarian,  and  his  comments  on  the  work  done  by  rival 
ilenominations  more  critical  than  generous.  We  fully  apjircciate 
the  devoted  assistance  that  Protestant  missionaries  receive  from 
their  wives,  and  tho  valuable  influence  of  tho  Christian  homo 
which  they  set  up  in  foreign  lands  as  an  example  of  what 
Cbri.stian  family  life  shmild  be  ;  but  in  view  of  the  testimony 
which  Mr.  I'eerj*  is  compfdied  to  render  to  the  success  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Missions,  and  especially  of  their  ministrations  to 
tho  liolpless  and  infirm,  his  condemnation  of  celibacy  appears 
somewhat  sweeping.  Could  married  missionaries,  for  instance, 
devote  themselves  to  tho  care  of  lepers  as  do  the  priests 
of  the  Catholic  leper  hospital,  which  Japanese  sulferers, 
wo  are  told,  much  prefer  to  the  Government  hospital  for  Iciiers  ? 
Mr.  Peery  lays  it  down  that  the  missionary's  faith  must  be 
aggressive,  and  that  his  position  should  continually  l>e  one  of 
offence  and  not  of  defence.  But  his  aggressiveness  api>eara  to  he 
chiefly  doctrinal.  At  any  rate,  wo  do  not  imagine  that  tho 
eipiipment  of  tho  missionary's  house  with  Western  furniture, 
books,  music,  papers,  &c.,  and  the  provision  of  tho  missionarj* 
him.self  with  tho  attractions  of  a  liberal  salary,  summer 
vacations  in  the  hills,  and  regular  furloughs,  would  have 
occupied  quite  so  prominent  a  jilace  in  a  handliook  for  mis- 
sionaries written,  say,  by  Francis  Xavier.  Vet  the  Apostle  of 
Japan  was  a  missionary  of  an  undeniably  aggressive  type  ;  but, 
perhaps,  he  looked  upon  missionary  work  as  a  Vocation  and  not 
as  a  profession. 


Shakspeare  Puritan  and  Recusant.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Carter.  With  a  Pivfatoiy  Note  by  the  Rev.  Prim  i|wil  .I.O.-wald 
Dykes.  U.l).      7j' x51in.,'a.8  pp.  London,  IJSDT.  Oliphant.    26 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  not.  of  course,  William 
Shakespeare,  but  bis  father  John,  who  owes  to  the  reflected  fame 
of  his  son  a  share  of  attention  from  students  of  English  literi- 
ture  quite  as  largo  a.s  that  bestowed  up<^n  many  authors  who 
have  won  reputations  by  their  own  achievements.  Mr.  Carter 
undertakes  to  upset  two  more  or  less  widely-roccive<l  notions 
about  John  Shakespeare.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  Mr. 
Chorles  Butler  undertook  to  show  that  the  great  dramatist  was 
roared  in  a  Roman  Catholic  home,  atnl  though  this  tho<->ry 
cannot  be  said  to  have  received  any  general  acceptance,  it  h.-is 
become  very  popular  among  some  Shakespearian  scholars.  A  mnrh 
more  generally  received  belief  alvnit  the  older  Shakespeare,  and 
one    founded    upon  what,  on   the  face  of    it,  apiH)ars  to  bo  g'  od 
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evidence,  is  that  about  the  year  1577  he  fell  into  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  arguments  here  adduced  against  the  latter  belief 
are  certainly  ingenious  and  more  convincing  than  those  employed 
to  establish  the  proposition  that  ho  was,  what  Mr.  Carter  calls 
him  by  a  slight  anticipation  in  the  development  of  ecclesiastical 
terminology,  a  zealous  "  Puritan."  It  has  undoubtedly  been 
too  hastily  assumed  that  the  fact  of  a  keen  business  man, 
fond  of  litigation,  being  relieved  of  a  tax,  owning  to  "no  effects," 
or  alleged  to  be  in  fear  of  process  for  debt,  proves  him  to  be 
actually  destitute  of  means.  Put,  briefly,  the  theory  here  advanced 
is  that  the  explanation  of  John  Shakesjieare's  parting  with  the 
Snitterfield;'  and  Wilmcote  properties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  "  The  Recusants 
convey  all  their  lands  and  goods  to  friends  of  their's  before  their 
convictions  and  are  relieved  by  those  that  have  the  same  lands," 
and  that  Whitpift's  persecution  of  the  Puritans  coincides  in  time 
with  John  Shakespeare's  pecuniary  troubles.  There  are  certainly 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  either  through  himself  or  his 
son,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly,  John  Shakespeare  was  in 
possession  of  substantial  resources  during  most  of  the  period  in 
which  the  documentary  records  present  him  to  us  as  a  poor  man. 
But  the  suggestion  that  he  was  an  "advanced  Protestant," 
though,  as  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  says,  it  would  be  "  no  less  natural 
than  welcome  "  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  involves  a  good  deal 
more  hypothesis.  His  prosecution  of  Perrot  and  his  inclusion 
in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  Recusancy  return  do  not  go  very  far  to 
prove  it  ;  and  still  less  does  his  share  in  the  Protestant  renova- 
tion of  the  Guild  Chapel,  in  which  he  was  commercially  inte- 
rested. Mr.  Carter  produces  some  reasons  against  John  Shake- 
speare's Romanism,  but  none  to  show  that  he  was  an  earnestly 
religious  "  Puritan."  Shakespeare,  of  course,  shows  great  fami- 
liarity with  the  Bible — a  fact  which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  his  plays — and  this  the  Puritan  theory  is  intended  to 
explain.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  other  influences — for 
what  he  would  learn  at  school,  for  the  sacred  plays  from  which 
he  would  glean  knowledge  of  Bible  characters,  and  for  the 
avidity  with  which  a  youth  of  so  intelligent  a  mind  would 
devour  the  Genevan  Bible,  if  he  got  hold  of  it.  And,  after  all, 
the  discussion  has  not  much  bearing  on  the  plays,  for  contro- 
versialists on  both  sides  admit  that  the  dramatist  throws  the 
smallest  possible  light  on  the  religious  features  of  the  time,  and 
reveals  no  personal  predilection  for  either  Puritan  or  Papist. 


The  Romance  of  the  Irish  Stage,  with  Pictures  of  the 
Irish  Capital  in  the  18th  Century.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  MoUoy. 
Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits.  Crown  Svo.,  o04  pp.  London, 
1897.  Downey.    21/- 

Mr.  Molloy's  volumes  are  fairly  entertaining  if  taken  in 
small  doses,  though  the  title  is  not  altogether  justified.  What 
he  does  is  to  give  us  an  idea — a  good  idea  on  the  whole,  though 
his  hand  lacks  lightness  in  sketching  in  details— of  the  superficial 
life  of  Dublin  throughout  the  last  century.  He  pays  special 
attention  to  the  stage,  it  is  true,  and  industriously  chronicles 
much  small  beer  of  openings  and  closings  and  first  appearances 
and  benefit  nights  with  some  small  history  of  all  the  noted  per- 
formers who  trod  its  boards ;  but  the  romantic  element  is  a  little 
to  seek.  The  story  of  Sheridan's  struggles  with  the  young  bloods 
who  made  themselves  so  objectionable  in  his  theatre  and 
of  their  final  discomfiture  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the  book. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  father  of  Richard  Brinsley,  and 
though  he  was  less  of  an  eccentric  (and  less  of  a  genius  too) 
than  either  his  own  father  or  his  famous  son  he  is  an  interesting 
figure.  What  with  his  ill-luck  and  his  stubborn  temper  the 
fellow  was  constantly  at  loggerheads  with  somebody,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  routed  the  bloods  than  he  succeeded  by  ill- 
advised  actions  in  incensing  the  theatre-going  public  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  ^vrecked  his  playhouse.  However,  he  soon 
made  his  peace  with  them,  and  made  the  business  pay  well 
enough  until  he  found  lecturing  in  England  a  more  profitable 
occupation.  There  are  plenty  of  good  stories  in  the  volumes 
both  about  him  and  about  many  of  his  fellow-players.     This   of 


Macklin  illustrates  happily  the  friendly  relations  which  pre- 
vailed between  actor  and  audience  in  the  old  daj-s  : — 

His  acting  was  distinguished  by  three  pauses,  each  longer 
than  the  other,  according  to  the  dignified  impression  he  sought 
to  convey,  the  last  being  styled  his  grand  pause.  One  night 
when  he  had  arrived  at  this  point  of  his  performance,  the 
prompter  imagined  he  had  forgotten  his  words,  and  accordingly 
whispered  them.  As  no  notice  was  taken  of  this,  ho  again 
and  in  a  louder  tone  suggested  the  words,  when  Macklin  rushed 
across  the  stage  and  knocked  him  down  ;  then  returning,  he  told 
the  audience  "  the  fellow  interrupted  me  in  my  grand  pause," 
and  continued  his  part. 

Another  is  a  new  and  amusing  variant  upon  a  well-known, 
theme  : — 

One  evening  when  Mossop  was  playing  Lear  to  a  brilliant 
house,  lighted  by  wax,  as  was  the  custom  when  Shakespeare  was 
produced,  Usher  represented  the  Duke  of  Kant.  All  went  well 
until  the  scene  where  the  stricken  monarch  is  supported  by  this 
faithful  subject,  when  the  latter  took  the  opportunity  of  whisper- 
ing to  his  Majesty,  "  If  you  don't  give  me  yoiu-  honour.  Sir, 
that  you'll  p.ay  me  my  arrears  this  night  before  I  go  home,  I'll 
let  you  drop  about  the  boards."  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king 
muttered,  "  Don't  talk  to  me  now.''  "  I  will,"  persisted  Usher, 
"  I  will  let  you  drop,"  on  which  King  Lear  promised  to  pay  th& 
duke,  and  kept  his  word. 

Two  charming  autogravures  after  the  portraits  by  Reynolds  and 
Romney  of  Mrs.  Abington  and  Mrs.  Jordan  considerably  enhance- 
the  value  of  the  book. 


A  Primer  of  Wordsworth  with  a  Critical  Essay.    By 
Laurie   Magnus.     B.A.Oxon.,    formerly     Demy    of    Mag-         / 
daleu.    7ix5iiu.,  227  pp.    London,  1897.  Methuen.    2/6 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Magnus  that,  though  a  young 
wi'iter,  he  is  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected  alike  in  thought 
and  style.  There  is  in  this  book  no  tendency  to  represent 
Wordsworth  as  a  poetic  Allah  and  Magnus  as  his  prophet. 
Neither  is  there  in  expression  any  straining  after  long-drawn-out 
harmonies.  The  style  is,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  bare.  But, 
rich  as  Mr.  Magnus  is  in  "  saving  common  sense,"  he  has  not 
altogether  avoided  youthful  faults  of  another  kind.  With  a  little 
more  experience  he  will  learn  to  remove  such  marks  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  chisel  as  the  phrase,  "  I  would  refer  you  to"  so- 
and  so.  He  will  probably  avoid  such  a  word  as  "  unclear," 
applied  to  the  characterization  of  a  poem,  and  he  will  certainly  shun 
such  a  slang  term  as  "  scamped,"  which  occurs  on  page  69. 
Neither  will  his  emotion  be  one  of  pride  when  he  looks  back 
upon  a  sentence  like  this  : — 

"  And  W^ordsworth,  torn  between  his  strength  of  principle 
on  the  side  of  Beaupuy  and  his  strength  of  sorrow  for  the 
Girondist  victims,  the  women  among  whom  were  permitted 
that  last  and  only  privilege  of  freedom,  held,  too,  by  native- 
loyalty  to  England,  saw  her  join  the  coalition  against  France- 
with  feelings  of  deepest  anguish." 

But  these  are  trifles  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  more  serious 
faults,  this  unpretending  little  book  will  be  more  helpful  to  the 
student  of  Wordsworth  than  many  a  more  ambitious  critical 
performance.  To  write  a  good  primer  of  anything  is  far  from 
being  an  easy  task  ;  but  Mr.  Magnus  has  all  the  chief  require- 
ments— full  knowledge,  patient  industry,  and  sound  method. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere,  within  equal  compass,  so 
much  solid  information  about  Wordsworth.  A  great  deal  of  it 
is  meant,  as  the  title  of  the  book  suggests,  for  the  tyro  in 
W^ordsworthian  lore  ;  but  there  is  also  much  that  the  ripe 
student  of  the  poet  will  welcome — many  suggestive  criticisms, 
many  helpful  collocations,  some  interesting  comnarisons.  It  is 
divided  into  six  chapters.  The  first  deals  briefly,  but  not 
inadequately,  with  the  life  of  Wordsworth.  The  next  four  take 
up  in  succession  the  longer  poems,  the  shorter  poems,  the  tours 
and  sonnets,  and  the  prose  works.  Chapter  VI.,  perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  of  all,  is  devoted  to  a  critical  essay.  There  is 
also,  in  an  appendix,  a  short  but  useful  bibliography. 

We  have  characterized  the  style  as  somewhat  bare,  and  have 
instanced  a  few  of  its  faults.  But  against  occasional  poverty 
of  language  there  must  be  put  such  racy  expressions  as  a  "  Blue- 
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Ijook  on  the  ordiianco  survey  of  Parnassus,"  applied  to  a 
passage  from  Wordsworth's  preface  to  the  "Excursion."  We  must 
also  count  for  virtue  the  bold  judgment  that  "the  rough  edges  of 
■*  Peter  Bell  '  are  much  less  offensive  in  art  tlian  the  over-refine- 
ment of  'Enoch  Arden'  or  the  'May  Queen.'  "  This  may  or  may 
not  be  critically  sound,  but  the  man  who  nTJtes  so  is  one  who 
thinks  for  himself,  and  who  has  therefore  the  quality  of  all 
others  most  likely  to  make  a  stimulating  guide  to  literature. 
And  here  we  come  upon  the  most  vital  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Magnus's  criticism.  It  is  thoughtfulness.  He  has  read  the 
philosophers  with  profit,  and  ho  treats  ^Vordsworth  throughout 
as  a  jjoet  who  is  also  a  thinker.  Perhaps  he  does  so  even  to 
■e.xcess,  and  trusts  too  much  to  this  criticism  of  the  intellect  as 
.against  the  criticism  of  feeling.  Thus,  his  remarks  on  the 
great  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  "  have  much  that  is 
sound,  and  have  at  least  some  8Ui)port  from  the  judgment  of 
critics  so  great  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater.  But  may 
we  not  imagine  Wordsworth  in  Elysium  turning  all  this  with  the 
■quiet  remaik  that  "  he  knew  it,  and  it  did  not  matter  ?"  The 
child  is  not  the  glorious  creature  Wordsworth  depicted,  but 
then  "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  "  are  we 
taught  wisdom,  not  by  reason  of  tlie  wisdom  that  is  in  them, 
but  of  that  which  wo  road  into  them.  Moreover,  it  is  true, 
though  stiango,  that  in  poetry  a  man  may,  numctim's,  '•  for 
•a  tricksy  word  "  almost  "  defy  the  matter."  One  great  test  of 
the  jjootic  gift  is  to   know  when  and  whore  and  how. 

Again,  Mr.  Magnus's  conviction  that  the  genius  of  Words- 
worth was  given  to  "  the  search  for  liberty,  and  its  experiment 
in  democracy,"  seems  to  load  him  into  error.  Guided  by  it  he 
finds  in  17'.>0,  when  ''  ho  changed  from  the  pioneer  nf  revolution 
to  the  prophet  of  freedom,"  the  groat  division  of  Wordsworth's 
life.  But  what  about  the  j'ear  1808,  wlien  his  "  golden  decade  " 
ended  ?  Surely  the  turning  iioint,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  a 
poet's  poetry  is  the  true  turning-point  in  liis  life.  The  same 
spirit  loads  Mr.  Magnus  to  make  Tennyson  as  well  as  Words- 
worth u  piiet  ■'  of  the  democratic  ideal  "  -not,  apparently, 
without  an  uneasy  sense  of  doubt,  for  ho  refers  to  Tennyson 
4VS  disguising  this  spirit  "  by  an  innate  aristocracy  of  heart." 
This  is  nearer  tlie  trutli.  Tenn3'son  is  not  really  a  democratic 
poet,  and  scores  of  Doras  and  Enoch  Aideiis  would  not  make 
Jiim  one.  And  in  Wordsworth,  too,  there  is  "  an  innate  aris- 
tocracy of  heart,"  though  it  shows  itself  in  a  ditierent  way. 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  of  him  long  ago  that — 

"  Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken 

"  From  half  of  human  fato  ;" 
and  this  abstraction  from  so  largo  a  share  of  men's  interests  is 
hardly  consistent  witli  such  devotion  to  the  "  democratic  ideal" 
^is  Mr.  Magnus  ascribes  to  Wordsworth.  In  such  points  as 
those  we  dilier  from  Mr.  Magnus  ;  but  wo  gladly  welcome  his 
little  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature. 
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The  Law  of  Mines,  Quarries,  and  Minerals.  Hy 
Robert  Forster  Mac  Swinney,  M.A.,  Banistor-)it-l.ji\v. 
•Jnd  iMlition.  Hy  llu'  Aulbor.  assisted  by  L.  S.  Bristowe,  M.A., 
l!arrisloi-al-L;uv.      London,  ISitT. 

Sweet  and  Maxwell,  Ltd.    £2 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  IS)^,  Since  that 
date,  its  subject  matter  has  been  atl'octed  by  (juite  a  unique 
mass  of  statutes  and  by  very  numerous  decisions.  The  Trustee 
Acts,  18'.>;j  and  ISitl,  have  replaced  the  provisions  of  the  Confirma- 
tion of  Sales  Act  empowering  trustees  and  mortgagees  to  sell 
mines  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  land.  The  Copyhold  Act, 
1894,  has  replaced  similar  provisions  in  the  old  Enfranchisement 
\cU.  The  Settled  Land  Act,  ISiKt,  has  extender!  the  pow.MS  of 
liiiiited  owners  a^:  to  the  re.sorvation  of  routs.  .\  spocial  law 
with  reference  to  brine-pumping  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Brine  Pumping  (I'.impensation  for  Subsidence)  Act.  18!M.  The 
jurisdiction  of  ihe  Vice-Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  after  a  woll- 
inoant  otl'ort  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  1887  to  maintain 
it,  has  been  transferred  by  the  Sfcuiuarios  Court  (Abolition)  Xct, 


1806,  to  the  County  Courts  of  Cornwall.  Mines,  like  other  pro- 
perty passing  on  death,  have  been  swept  into  the  wide  range  of 
operation  of  the  Finance  Act,  1894.  And  in  addition  to  uies© 
enactments  there  has  been  an  important  series  of  new  Regula- 
tion Acts,  commencing  with  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887, 
and  ending  with  the  Workim-n's  Compensation  Act,  1887, which, 
Mr.  Mac  Swinney  tells  us,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  many  comi>etent 
persons,  a<ld  '2d.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  prfnlucing  coal.  All  this 
mass  of  legislation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  18'J7,  which  canDot  properly  be  dealt  with  yet, 
has  been  skilfully  welded  into  the  now  edition  of  "  Mac  Swinney 
on  Mines,  "in  so  far  as  it  has  anv  relevance  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  work.  The  scarcely  loss  formidable  accumulation  of  deci- 
sions since  1884  meets  with  equally  exhaustive  and  judicious 
treatment.  In  this  connexion  one  point  deserves  notice.  Mr. 
Mac  Swinney  suggests  that  tlie  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  case  of  "  The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  v. 
P'airie  "  (13  App.  Cas.,  657)  has  discredited  Lord  Justice 
Mellish's  definition  of  ''  minerals  "  in  "  Hext  v.  Gill  "as  "  in- 
cluding every  substance  which  can  be  got  from  underneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  profit,"  with  the  result 
that  such  substances  as  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  are  place<l  in 
a  category  of  their  own  and  are  not  "  uiinerals  "  if  they 
form  the  upper  soil.  The  criticism  may  be  correct,  since, 
although  the  decision  in  question  turns  on  the  words  of  a  Scotch 
Act  of  Parliament,  these  are  identical  with  the  language  of  the 
corresponding  English  Act,  on  which  the  validity  of  Lora  Justice 
Mellish's  definition  depends.  If,  h>iwever,  Mr.  Mac  Swinney  is 
right  in  his  view  of  the  eH'ect  of  the  Scotch,  theie  certainly  seems 
to  be  room  for  an  amending  Ac't  to  do  away  with  u  distinction 
for  which  no  apparent  reasi>n  exists. 

The  following  special  features  in  the  new  edition  should  also 
be  noted.  The  chajiter  on  Support  has  been  in  great  part  re- 
written, and  an  cxcoptiimaify  good  Table  of  Cases  with  references 
to  all  tlie  reports  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Grant-Wilson, 
the  pages  of  the  text  in  which  the  facts  of  the  cise  are  stated 
being  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  index.  The  new  edition  of 
'•  Mac  Swinney  on  Mines  "  will  be  as  invaluable  to  lawyers  and 
mining  agents  as  its  predecessor.  The  author  suitably  acknow- 
ledges in  the  preface  the  labours  of  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  L.  8. 
Bristowe. 

Hunter's  Roman  Law.  A  Sy.stcmatip  and  Histoiicil 
Kximsilion  of  Koiii.ni  Law  in  the  order  of  a  Code.  By  W.  A. 
Hvmter, M.A.,LL.D.,  HaiTi.stfr-nt-Liiw.  EnilKHlying  tiie  Insti- 
tutes ol  G.iins  ,ind  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Translati-d  into 
Kngli.sli  liy  J.  Ashton  Cross,  Banisti'r-.il-Uiw.  iiiil  Edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged.     London,  l!^i7. 

Sweet  and  Maxwell,  Ltd.    32- 

In  spite  of  the  largo  measure  of  jiopularity  which  Mr. 
Hunter's  "Koman  Law"  has  attained — a  popularity  to  which  the 
publication  of  a  third  edition  of  so  elaborate  a  treatise  on  what 
the  ''  practical  man  "  considers  so  academic  a  subject  lioara 
striking  witness — it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  trans.i'ndent 
merits  of  this  work  have  even  yet  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  legal  profession,  and,  in  particular,  of  law  students, 
the  recognition  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Alike  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  it  is  the  greatest  exposition  of  the  civil  law 
that  has  appeared  in  modern  times  since  Pothior's  monumental 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  Pandects.  It  will  not,  indeeil,  enablo 
the  student  to  dispense  with  other  guides  on  six?cial  points  ;  ho 
will  require  to  have  recourse  to  Movie's  admirable  iv.-ui^im  : 
such  portions  of  the  treatise  as  those  that  show  how  the  coercive 
authority  of  the  State  grew  out  of  the  voluntary  subniKision  of 
the  subject  need  to  be  supplemented  by  references  to  Maine  ; 
and  no  wise  student  will  fail  to  qualify  himself  for  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  by  a  preliminary 
Jierusal  of  the  ■'  Introduction  to  Roman  Law"  from  the  samo|i«n. 
Uit,  notwithstanding  these  qualifications.  Hunter's  "  Roman 
Law  "  is  better  fitted  than  any  text  book  that  wo  are  aware 
of  to  take  the  place  now  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  vacated 
-  of  Coke  on  Littleton  in  the  mental  discipline  of  students  of 
law.  It  only  remains  t'^  be  added,  by  way  of  general  statement, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  im]H>rfectly  acquainteil  with  the 
plan  and  contents  of  the  work,  that  it  is  a  digest  and  code  of  so 
much  of  Justinian  as  is  likely  to  bo  of  use  to  studcDt«  of 
modern  law,  that  tlie  text  of  Justinian — which  is  well  translated 
by  Mr.  .Vshton  Cross — is  elucidated,  where  necos-sary,  by  the 
text  of  Gaius,  and  that  the  work  is  prefacoil  by  a  clear  and 
concise  sketch  of  the  external  history  of  Roman  law  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Murison.  Mr.  Hunter  av<iids  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  translate  Latin  technical  plirases  by  doubtful 
English  equivalents.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
the  chapter  on  possession  has  been  rewritten  and  enlarged  ;  the 
indexes   to   the  work  are  logical  and  exhaustive. 
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HmouG   in^  Books. 


UGLINESS  IN   FICTION. 

Novel  readers  have  escaped  from  the  sex  novel  with  a 
sense  of  relief  and  were  beginning  to  hope  that  fiction  was 
returning  to  the  decencies  of  life  when  the  slum  novel 
appears  and  fills  us  with  despair.  For  the  majority  of  us  hard- 
working men  (and  women),  toiling  considerably  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  in  various  professions  and  businesses, 
fiction  is  an  appreciable  relief  and  reinforcement.  An 
hour  with  a  well-written  novel  when  the  work  of  the  day 
is  done — say  at  10  p.m.,  if  we  be  fortunate — consoles  one 
for  a  long  spell  of  care  and  drudgery.  As  a  class,  we  are 
not  unreasonable  nor  exacting  ;  we  do  not  complain  that 
no  "  Henry  Esmond  "  nor  "  Heart  of  Midlothian  "  is  to  be 
heard  of  anywhere,  but  are  unaffectedly  grateful  for 
a  tale  w'hich  is  interesting  and  well-written.  If  the 
author  be  able  to  move  us  to  tears  or  laughter  after  an 
honest  manly  fashion  or  to  set  us  a-thinking  on  the  pro- 
blems of  society,  or  to  brace  us  to  do  our  duty  better,  or 
to  waken  us  up  by  a  good  adventure  story,  then  our  hearts 
grow  warm  to  the  man  and  we  rouse  ourselves  from  arm- 
chairs to  acknowledge  our  debt  and  afterwards  bum  the 
letter  as  becomes  self-respecting  Englishmen  who  are 
more  ashamed  of  emotion  than  of  anything  else  under  the 
sun.  Nor  are  we  really  squeamish  and  prudish,  some  of 
us  having  had  occasion  to  know  almost  as  much  of  life  as  a 
woman  novelist,  but  let  us  confess  that  we  would  prefer  to 
keep  (fau-ly)  good  company  in  our  hours  of  rest.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  people  swear  and  do  other  things 
which  are  worse,  but  wdthout  being  Pharisees  we  distinctly 
object  to  books  which  swear  on  every  page  and  do  the  other 
things  on  the  page  between  being  our  companions  for  the 
hour  when  the  lamp  is  lit  and  the  streets  are  quiet.  It  may 
be  our  narrowness  and  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  we 
are  Philistines  and  destitute  of  the  very  beginnings  of 
culture  if  we  are  rather  sick  of  a  certain  monotonous 
adjective  and  the  other  things.  We  condoned  oaths  in 
Thackeray  because  it  was  the  custom  of  very  agreeable 
people  to  swear  then,  but  it  is  only  the  custom  of  very 
disagreeable  people  now,  and  while  some  of  us  in  various 
walks  of  life  have  to  endure  such  people  at  times  we  do 
not  hanker  after  their  unnecessary  and  voluntary  com- 
pany. 

This  dejjlorable  disability  to  appreciate  a  highly- 
flavoured  book  does  not  blind  one  to  its  frequent  force 
and  partial  veracity.  It  deals,  let  it  be  granted,  with 
elemental  facts  of  savage  life  at  home  and  at  first  hand. 
The  author  has  heard  with  his  own  ears  and  not 
another's,  and  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  whatsoever 
he  has  heard  and  seen  he  has  written,  or  if  there  be  some 
things  kept  back  they  are  only  such  as  could  not  be  legally 
put  into  print.  One  must  also,  as  a  rule,  acknowledge 
with  admiration  the  dramatic  sense  of  the  author  who 
recognizes  a  situation  at  a  glance,  and  his  artistic 
skill  who  presents  it  with  a  firm  touch.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance  not   the   workmanship  which    offends    and   repels. 


Very  likely  the  subject  is  a  chapter  in  the  life  either  of  a 
coster  girl  or  a  street  arab,  which  is  sometimes  disgusting, 
sometimes  immoral,  and  always  unpleasant.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  minute  description  of  a  bank  holiday  excursion,  where 
lovers  drink  incredible  quantities  of  beer,  and  eat  like 
ravenous  beasts.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a  fight 
between  two  women,  with  full  details,  and  if  there  be  a  death- 
scene  the  mother  will  discuss  with  a  neighbour  whether 
the  coffin  should  be  "  helm  "  or  "  hoak "  while  her 
daughter  lies  a-dying,  and  relate  with  gusto  how  the  cofiin 
lid  was  at  last  fastened  down  on  her  husband's  body,  whose 
dropsy  had  made  him  an  inconvenient  weight,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  the  widow's  weight  being  added  to. 
that  of  two  undertakers.  One  breathes  throughout  an  at- 
mosphere of  filth,  squalor,  profanity,  and  indecency,  and  is 
seized  with  moral  nausea.  There  are  such  things  as  drains, 
and  sometimes  they  may  have  to  be  opened,  but  one  would 
not  for  choice  have  one  opened  in  his  library. 

When  one  asks  why  this  kind  of  book  should  be  written;, 
and,  let  us  suppose,  by  an  author  of  power — did  not  l\ud- 
yard  Kipling  turn  aside  to  write  Badalia  Herodsfoot  and 
thereby  incur  a  considerable  jjatemal  responsibility  ? — it 
will  doubtless  be  replied,  liecause  it  is  true  and  it  is 
desirable  that  people  should  know  the  truth.  If  costers  or 
any  other  people  are  living  after  a  bestial  fashion,  then 
this  ought  to  be  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
Which  means  that  such  books  are  really  semi-philan- 
thropic and  are  novels  with  a  purpose,  falling  into  the 
class  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  and  "  Never  too  Late  to 
]Mend."  This  leaves  the  question  of  their  art  untouchedy 
but  it  vindicates  their  intention,  and  so  at  the  worst  the 
slum  novel  is  only  a  mistake.  It  is,  however,  a  very- 
distinct  mistake.  For  one  thing  the  people  who  are 
to  be  addressed  would  be  far  morelikely  tobe  impressed  were 
the  life  of  this  under-world  stated  in  terms  of  fact  and  not 
tricked  out  as  fiction.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  that  this 
can  be  the  whole  life  of  the  East-end — this  Inferno  of  vice 
and  violence.  Is  there  no  purity,  no  loyalty,  no  kindliness 
among  these  people  ?  It  is  incredible  that  they  should  all 
be  ruffians  and  loose  women  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  certain 
that  one  side  of  life  is  ignored  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  the  de- 
scription is  disproiwrtionate  and  unreliable.  The  writer; 
has  seen  only  such  things  as  he  proj)Osed  to  see  ;  they 
could  not,  of  course,  be  the  things  he  wished  to  see  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  realistic,  his  book  is  an  inverted 
idealism  in  which — manipulating  facts  according  to 
his  mind — the  author  presents  what  is  morally  ugly  as 
another  idealist  would  present  what  is  morally  beautiful. 
Possibly  the  author  may  rpi:)udiate  any  purpose  and  may 
content  himself  with  pleading  tlie  compulsion  of  his  art. 
This  life  exists,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  has  aj^pealed 
to  his  literary  sense  ;  it  is  a  subject  and  he  has  represented 
what  he  has  seen.  As  a  painter  takes  a  black  sullen 
pool  so  a  novelist  has  chosen  this  sink  of  human  life — 
this  is  his  metier,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  said.  It  is 
his  form  of  art  and  has  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  art. 
If  so,  a  question  at  once  occurs  to  the  simple  reader,  and 
he  would  be  greatly  obliged  by  an  answer.  Is  the  repre- 
sentation of  moral  ugliness  really  artistic  ?   As  one  under- 
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stands  it  the  chief  end  of,  say,  sculpture  is  to  create  in 
marble  that  idea  of  physical  beauty  wliich  lies  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  mind;  and  while  suffering  may  be  included  in 
the  beautiful,  as  for  instance  in  the  Dying  Gladiator,  or  much 
of  Michelangelo's  work,  no  sculjitorof  the  first  order  has  set 
himself  to  embody  in  marble  hideous  deformity.  Painters 
have  not  shrunk  from  crucifixions,  but  they  have  not  chosen 
leprosy,  although  the  silver  sheen  had  lent  itself  well  to 
treatment,  nor  a  surgical  operation,  although  the  blood 
— well  one  need  not  press  that  jwint.  Why  is  a  liumi>- 
back  or  a  leper  inadmissible  ?  Because  they  are  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  things  ;  they  are  imjwrfection  and 
disease.  Why  should  the  artist  in  life  forsake  the  quest 
of  the  ])erfect  and  tlie  beautiful,  wrought  out  often  through 
poverty  and  agony,  and  sjiend  his  skill  on  what  is  loath- 
some and  disgusting  ?  Is  he  not  also  bound  to  the  service 
of  the  ideal,  and  is  it  not  his  function  to  fling  out  before 
us  that  model  of  high  cliaracter  and  living  which  we  all 
have  imaf^ned,  after  which  we  all  strive,  but  which  we 
cannot  express  ;  or  is  it  that  the  canon  of  beauty  which 
guides  the  sculptor  and  (he  ])ainter  has  no  authority  over 
the  novelist,  and  he  alone  of  artists  has  the  libei-ty  of 
deformity  ? 

IAN  MAC  LAREN. 


FICTION. 


Captains  Courageous.  Hy  Rudyard  Kipling.  7!,x.")iii., 
•il.")|ii..    Loiuldii,  l«t7.  Macmillan.    6- 

Tho  oxtornal  appearance  of  "  Captains  Courageous,"  with  its 
bright  l)luo  binding,  gilt  edges,  and  inspiring  woodcuts,  suggests 
tlio  idea  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  a  hoys'  book.  And  so  ho 
has  ;  only,  like  "  llobinson  Crusoe,''  "  Treasvire  Island,"  and 
one  or  two  other  lir.st-rate  books  of  adventure,  it  will  give  almost 
as  nnicli  ploasuro  to  grown-up  people  as  to  boys.  A\'hethir 
ladies  will  approve  the  educational  jirocess  that  !Mr.  Kipling 
seems  to  recommend  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  certain  tliat 
Disko  Troop's  school,  in  which  young  Harvey  Choyne  was  the 
only  pupil,  ati'ords  an  admiral)lo  training  for  the  sons  of 
niillionnaires.  The  story  is  quite  simple,  and  is  agreeably 
free  from  shipwrecks,  cannibals,  and  other  horrors  tliat 
one  expects  and  experiences,  in  a  literary  way,  with  the 
approach  of  Christmas.  Harvey  Cheyno,  the  only  son  of  an 
American  multimillionnairo,  is  a  weedy  boy  of  15,  who  is 
described  in  tlio  smoking  room  of  an  Amoriian  liner  ns  "  tho 
biggest  nuisance  aboard."  In  tho  agony  of  his  first  cigar  he 
goes  on  deck,  removes  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  hunuin 
observation,  falls  overboard,  and  is  picked  up  by  one  of  the  small 
boats,  or  dories,  of  a  schooner  of  the  cod-lishing  Hoot.  The  boy 
is  no  fool,  and.  conscious  of  his  father's  unlimited  wealth,  otters  i 
Disko  Troop,  tho  skipiH-r  of  tho  schooner,  any  amount  of  money 
to  take  him  back  to  Now  York.  Ho  brags  of  his  father's  great- 
ness, of  his  ability  to  buy  tho  entire  schooner  every  month  and 
not  feel  it, and  of  his  own  LW  dollars  a  month  pockot-money.  But 
Disko  Troop,  a  liard,  just,  seafaring  man.  who  is  seldom  ••  mis- 
took in  his  jcdgments,"  is  persuaded  that  the  boy  is  mad  or  has 
lost  his  wits  in  falling  overboanl,  and  is  not  moved  by  his 
i-oprosentations.  It  is  a  thousand  miles  to  New  'i'ork,  and, 
besides,  it  is  oidy  May,  and  tho  schooner  will  not  return  till  the 
end  of  the  fi.shing,  in  September.     To  this  Harvey  objects  :— 

"  '  I  can't  stjiy  here  doin'  nothing  just  because  you  want  to 
fish.     I. MM  •^  I  toll  you.' 

"  '  Kiglit  an'  jest;  jest  an'  right.  No  one  asks  you  to  do 
notliin'.  There's  a  heap  as  you  rmt  do  ;  for  Otto,  he  wont  over- 
booi-d  at    Lo    Havre.     I    mistiust    he    lost   his  grip  in  a  gale  wc 


fund  there.  Anyways,  he  never  come  back  to  deny  it.  You've 
turned  up  plain,  pluint,  providential  for  all  concerned.  I  mis- 
trust, though,  there's  ruther  few  things  you  kiu  do.  Ain't 
thet  so  Y ' 

"  '  I  can  make  it  lively  for  you  and  your  crowd  when  we  get 
ashore,'  said  Harvey,  with  a  vicious  nod.  murmuring  vagne 
threats  about  'piracy,'  at  which  Troop  almost — not  quite — 
smiled. 

"  '  Excep'  talk.  I'd  forgot  that.  You  ain't  asked  to  talk 
more'n  you've  a  mind  to  aboard  the  We're  Here.  Keen 
your  eyes  open,  an'  liclp  Dan  to  do  ez  he's  bid,  an'  sechlike*. 
an'  I'll  give  you — you  ain't  wuth  it,  but  I'll  give— ten  and  a  ha'ai 
a  month  ;  fay  thirty-tive  at  the  end  o"  the  trip.  A  little  Work 
will  ease  up  your  head,  an'  you  kin  tell  us  all  abaout  your  dad 
an'  your  ma  an'  your  money  efterwards." 

That  defines  the  situation.  Harvey  indignantly  refuses  to 
make  himself  useful,  accuses  Disko  of  robbing  him,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  scuppers  with  a  bleeding  nose,  where  he  is  com- 
forted by  Dan,  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  the  son  of  Disko.  Natu- 
rally, the  boys  strike  up  a  warm  friendship,  Harvey  apologizes 
to  Disko,  and  soon  settles  down,  with  zest,  to  tho  life  of  a  lisher- 
man.  As  for  his  shipmates,  Manuel,  Long  Jack,  Tom  Piatt, 
Pennsylvania,  Uncle  Salters,  and  the  cook,  they  are  all  of  them 
delightfully  diU'erentiated,  not  with  the  ordinarj-  comic  charac- 
teristics of  the  sea  novel,  but  with  most  unlooked-for  peculiari- 
ties. When  at  tho  end  of  tho  fishing  season  tho  We're  Hire, 
HOW  chock-full  of  salt  cod,  returns  to  her  port,  Gloucester, 
Maine,  the  heir  to  thirty  millions  lands  in  oilskins  and  sea- 
boots  a  "  full-bloiided  banker,"  and  proud  of  it  ;  and  he  has 
earned  thirty-five  dollars.  Then  he  telegraphs  to  his  father  and 
mother,  who  hurry  eastward  from  California  in  their  own  ]irivat« 
raiIroa<l  car,  and  maku  it  clear  t)  the  excellent  but  disbelieving 
Disko  Troop  that  Harvey  had  in  no  way  exaggerated  their  mag- 
nificence. It  need  not  be  said  that  Harvey's  father,  a  shrewd,  self- 
made  man,  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of  bis 
son,  and  finds  tho  most   agreeable  means  of  recompensing  Disko. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  tho  story,  which  is  gootl  enough 
for  either  boys  or  men,  and  as  wholesome  as  Sea  air  itself.  It  is 
told,  as  is  only  natural  w  ith  Mr.  Kipling,  in  the  most  graphic 
manner,  and  with  the  raciest  dialect.  -Viid  tho  interest  of  the 
book  does  not  depend  by  any  means  entirely  on  the  story,  but 
almost  ocjually  on  tho  vivid  descriptions  of  the  cod-fishing  fleet 
and  its  industry.  Mr.  Kipling  has  sung  of  the  "  gliding  fog 
bank  "  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  and  elsewhere  of  that  and 
other  perils  of  tho  sea.  Here  we  have  them  as  part  of  the  every 
day  life  of  the  fisherman  of  tho  "  Granil  Danks,"  and  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  grope  from  one  fishing  station  to  another,  with 
1  oils  ringing  and  horns  sounding — conch-shells,  sometimes,  like 
old  Triton's  -partly  to  warntlie  liners  passing  through  the  fishini: 
fleet,  and  jartly  to  keep  tho  "dories"  in  touch  with  their 
schooners.  Tho  boy  Harvey  asked  whether  it  Would  not  bo 
■■  great ''  to  run  down  a  fishing  boat  :  but  that  was  when  he  was 
on  board  the  steamer.  Afterwards,  bis  point  of  view  was 
changed. 

"  Aoooo — whoooo— whnpp,  went  the  siren,  wing le— tingle — 
tink,  went  the  bell.  Oiaaa  ouch  went  the  conch,  while  sea  and 
sky  were  all  milled  up  in  milky  fog.  Then  Harvey  felt  that  he 
was  ncaring  a  moving  luxly,  ond  found  himself  looking  up 
at  the  wet  edge  of  a  ilitr-liko  bow,  leaping,  it  seemed,  directly 
over  tho  schooner.  A  jaunty  little  feather  of  water  curled  in 
front  of  it,  and  as  it  lifted  it  showed  a  long  ladder  of  Roman 
numerals-  XV.,  XVI,,  XVII.,  XVllI.,  and  to  forth  on  a 
salmon-coloured,  gleaming  side.  It  tilted  forward  ami  diwnward 
with  a  heart-stilling '  Sssooo  '  :  the  ladder  disapjioareil  ; 
a  lino  of  brass-rininied  port  holes  flashed  p.ist  :  a  jet  of 
steam  putl'ed  in  Harvey  s  helple.'-sly  uplifte<l  hands  ;  a 
spout  of  hot  water  roarod  along  the  rail  of  the  HV'ie 
llfic,  and  tlie  little  schooner  staggered  and  shook  in  a 
rush  of  screw-torn  water,  as  a  liner's  stern  vanished  in  a  fog. 
Harvey  got  ready  to  faint,  or  to  bo  sick,  or  both,  when  he  heard 
a  crack  like  a  trunk  thrown  on  a  side-walk,  and,  all  small  in 
his  oar,  a  far  away  telephone  voice  drawling,  '  Heave  to  .' 
You've  sunk  us  !  '  ' 

That  was  the  fate  of  a  neighbouring  schomier,  sent  to  the 
bottom  while  "  there  were  folks  asleep  in  drj-.  upholstered 
Ciibins  who  would  never  learn  that  they  had  massacred  a  boat 
before    breakfast."     Goo<l  as  this  is,  it  is  no  more  than  a  fairly 
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representative  quotation  from  the  book.  Mr.  Kipling  has  not 
made  the  mistake  of  crowding  all  the  imaginable  incidents  of 
the  North  Atlantic  into  a  three  months'  trip,  but  he  has  pro- 
vided, within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  jirobability,  sufficient 
excitement.  We  cannot  quote  indefinitely,  but  can  safely  com- 
mend the  book  both  to  men  and  boys.  They  will  admire  it  for 
different  reasons,  but  that  will  not  signify.  It  should  be  added 
that  Mr.  Taber's  drawings  distinctly  help  us  to  understand  our 
young  friend  Harvey's  adventures. 


Lochinvar.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

London,  1897. 


txSJin.,     447    pp. 
Methuen.    6,- 


The  experiment  of  building  up  a  fyiiasZ-historical  romance  on 
the  theme  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pictures(iue  ballad  is  rather 
audacious  ;  and  this  for  more  than  one  reason.  It  is  pretty  well 
knov.-n,  to  begin  with,  that  Scott  borrowed  the  motive  of  his 
ballad  from  an  earlier  one,  "  Katherine  Johnstone,"  in  which 
Lord  Lochinvar  was  the  bridegroom  favoured  by  the  girl's 
parents  and  was  a  "  lord  of  fair  England  "  ;  while  the  bold  lover 
who  carried  off  the  bride  was  Lord  Lauderdale  "  frae  the 
Lowland  border."  Scott's  daring  inversion  of  the  hero  and 
protagonist  of  the  old  legend  was  justified  even  more  by  the 
grace  and  spirit  of  his  verses  than  by  the  circumstance  that 
characters  and  incidents  alike  are.  as  far  as  is  known,  entirely 
fictitious,  and  are,  therefore,  material  which  may,  in  a  manner, 
be  lawfully  appropriated  by  any  writer  who  is  strong  enough  to 
mould  it  effectively  into  a  new  shape.  But  Mr.  Crockett  ia  not 
quite  a  Sir  Walter— a  fact  which  becomes  painfully  apparent 
when  we  find  that  he  has  here  done  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  would 
have  been  too  prudent  to  attempt.  He  has  brought  down  the 
period  of  the  ballad  story  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so,  in  order  to 
weave  its  incidents  into  a  tale  of  tha  Revolutionary  troubles  of 
1688-89.  He  has  transformed  the  heroine  into  a  fair  Covenanter, 
Kate  M'Ghie,  the  daughter  of  a  Galloway  laird  ;  and  young 
Lochinvar  becomes  in  his  hands  a  neighbouring  laird  or  lord^ 
Mr.  Crockett,  oddly  enough,  appears  to  think  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  one  is  much  the  same  as  the  other — who 
albeit  of  Jacobite  proclivities  is  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in 
Holland,  and  takes  service  in  one  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
Scotch  regiments.  At  the  old  city  of  Amersfoort  he  renews  an 
acquaintance  with  Mistress  Kate,  with  whom  he  has  had  some 
flirtation  in  their  native  Galloway.  This  time  he  falls 
instantaneously  and  madly  in  love  with  the  girl,  who  in  reality 
returns  his  passion,  but  who  treats  him  with  much  outward 
coldness  and  scorn.  The  circumstance  that  Kate  is  also  loved 
by  the  Earl  of  Barra,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  lends 
to  a  whole  series  of  adventures,  in  the  com-se  of  which 
Lochinvar  does  some  Homeric  feats  of  swordsmanship, 
encounters  sundry  misfortunes  through  his  own  folly  and  the 
plots  of  his  rival — who  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  dexterous 
intriguer — and  is  throughout  a  very  melodramatic  personage 
indeed.  After  rescuing  his  lady-love  from  the  clutches  of  Lord 
Barra,  who  has  carried  her  off  to  his  stronghold  in  an  isle  of  the 
Hebrides,  he  permits  her  in  the  tamest  fashion  to  fall  again 
under  the  influence  of  that  unscrupulous  nobleman,  exercised 
through  her  father  and  mother,  who  approve  of  Lord  Barra's 
suit.  But  Lochinvar  and  Kate  have  sworn  to  be  true  to  one 
another  till  death,  and  when  the  young  lady,  in  a  fashion  that  is 
left  unexplained,  consents  to  marry  the  Earl,  she  sends  her  lover 
a  token  that  he  is  wanted,  and  he  appears  un  the  wedding  morn- 
ing, and  carries  off  the  bride  in  the  way  that  Scott  describes  in  a 
single  thrilling  stanza — dilated  by  Mr.  Crockett  into  some  dozen 
pages  of  very  prosy  prose. 

The  appropriation  of  a  subject  already  glorified  by  the  genius 
of  a  great  writer  could  only  have  been  justified  by  adequate 
treatment.  This  Mr.  Crockett  could  scarcely  have  given  us  at 
his  best  ;  and  in  this  book  he  is  very  far  from  being  at  his  best. 
It  bears  throughout  traces  of  merely  mechanical  production,  as 
though  the  writer  had  contracted  to  furnish  so  many  adventures, 
and  so  many  pages  of  Lowland  Scottish  dialogue,  at  a  specified 
rate  per  dozen,  flis  personages  meet  or  swagger   in  Seventeenth 


Century  costumes,  and  occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  stray 
into  Seventeenth  Century  modes  of  speech  ;  but  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  wholly  unreal — mere  marionettes  of  which  Mr. 
Crockett  pulls  the  strings  as  his  rather  jaded  fancy  dictates — 
they  all  belong  to  the  types  which  were  made  familiar  in  his 
earlier  stories.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  acquired  a  trick 
of  semi-humorous,  semi-pathetic  analysis,  and  exposition  of 
moods  and  emotions  which  was  very  effective  at  first  ;  but  it 
was  only  a  trick,  after  all,  and  with  frequent  repetitions  it  grew 
tedious.  Mr.  Crockett,  however,  seems  quite  unable  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  he  uses  it  in  this  story,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
The  fiction-reading  public  is  long-suffering,  and  often  amazingly 
faithful  to  a  writer  who  has  once  acquired  its  favour  ;  but 
Mr.  Crockett  has  severely  tested  its  patience  in  the  production 
of  "  Lochinvar,"  and  he  will  not  be  well  advised  to  repeat  the 
experiment. 


One  of  the  Broken  Brigade.  By  Clive  Phillipps- 
WoUey.     7Jx5iin.,  279  pp.     London,  1897. 

Smith,  Elder.    6/- 

Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,  and  when  a  high-spirited 
youth  leaves  England  for  the  colonies  with  a  fair  supply  of  cash, 
the  assurance  of  regular  remittances  from  home,  and  no  very 
definite  object  in  view  save  that  of  "  making  his  pile,"  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  many  curious  and  interesting  experiences. 
Noel  Johns,  to  whom  the  reader  is  introduced  in  "  One  of  the 
Broken  Brigade, " '  is  just  such  a  young  fellow  as  we  have  described. 
The  book  is  the  story  of  his  life  in  British  Columbia  and  on  the 
rolling  prairies  of  the  North-West  Territory.  It  is  well  written 
and  contains  many  exciting  incidents,  butthese  are  strung  together 
with  so  little  regard  for  probability  that  they  fail  to  carry  convic- 
tion with  them,  and  leave  the  reader  almost  unmoved.  It  would 
require  considerably  more  ingenuity  than  the  author  displays  in 
this  story  to  render  credible  the  chance  meetings  of  his  characters 
in  the  vast  and  lonely  regions  of  the  Far  West.  Mr.  Phillips- 
Wolley  is  at  his  best  in  the  descriptive  passages  of  his  book. 
There  are  skilful  touches  in  the  opening  chapter,  in  which  Noel 
Johns  takes  leave  of  his  friends  in  the  old  country  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World.  The  scene 
is  a  village  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  persons 
are  Squire  Verulam,  his  little  daughter,  Pussy,  and  Trevor 
Johns,  Noel's  cousin. 

"  '  But  why  couldn't  you  farm  here,  just  as  well  as  there, 
Noel  ?  '  asked  the  old  man." 

"  '  Because  a  younger  son's  jilace  is  not  on  the  family  acres, ' 
replied  Noel." 

"  '  And  why  not  ?'  asked  the  Squire." 

"  '  Why  not  ?  Why,'  replied  Noel,  '  because  you  say  so  ; 
yes,  you  and  thousands  like  you.  I  might  stay  and  work  at  the 
Bar,  if  I  had  patience  enough.  I  might  go  into  the  Army  if  I 
had  money  enough.  I  might  stay  and  live  upon  my  people  if 
I  was  mean  enough,  and  I  might  go  into  business  ;  or  farm  for 
profit,  if  I  was  not  a  Johns  of  Kingdon.  You  would  think  it 
rather  plucky  of  me  to  "  run  a  store  "  in  the  North-West,  but 
how  would  you  like  it  if  1  sold  groceries  in  the  village  ?' 
'  Now,  Pussv,  give  us  just  one  more  song  before 
you  go  to  bed.  Yon  don't  mind  her  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
Sir,  do  you  ?'  " 

"  '  Of  course  not,  of  course  not,  boy,'  cried  the  Squire  : 
'  good  heavens,  is  it  so  late  already  ?'  And  rising,  the  four 
joined  hands,  and  sang  together  that  old  song  which  is  a  sacra- 
ment to  some  of  us,  pledging  themselves  for  all  years  to  come  to 
the  friend  who  stood  on  the  brink,  waiting  to  step  out  from  the 
light  and  warmth  of  home  into  the  battle  of  life  in  the  Far  West. 
"  For  a  moment  all  stood,  hands  joined,  listening  as  the  last 
notes  floated  down  the  dark  river  ;  then  the  old  man  wTung  the 
young  one's  hands  in  both  his,  and,  turning,  said  somewhat 
hoarsely  to  his  daughter — 
"  '  Now,  Pussy,  bed  !    It's  time  for  chicks  to  be  at  roost.'     . 

The  sketches  of  British  Columbia  are  sufficiently  faithful. 
They  prove  that  the  author  possesses  considerable  powers  of 
observation.  Mr.  Snape  and  Colonel  Gilchrist  are  two  good 
examples  of  the  financial  shark  of  America,  and  they  are  outlined 
with  a  skilful  hand,  while  in  Miss  Gilchrist.the  colonel's  beautiful 
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daughter,  an  amusing  specimen  of  a  certain  type  of  American 
girl  is  cleverly  described.  The  pictures  of  life  among  the  men 
of  the  North-West  Police  are  equally  good,  but  the  "  holding 
uj}  "  of  the  stage  coach  by  Trevor  Johns,  the  arrest  of  that 
despoiate  road  agent  by  his  cousin  Noel,  and  the  adventures 
which  subseijnontly  befall  the  two  men  arc  incidents  of  so  forced 
and  imiirobabli)  a  kind  that  they  excite  incredulity.  The  book 
would  bo  much  better  than  it  is  if  the  author's  imagination  were 
equal  to  iiis  talent  for  dtiscriptivo  writing. 


Derelicts.  I?y  'William  J.  Locke,  Author  of  "  .At  the 
Giit,(^  of  Siiinariii."  8x5',iii.,  11 1  pp.  London  and  New  York, 
mn.  '  Lane.    6,- 

Mr.  Locke  appears  to  have  a  pn^dilection  for  placing  his 
personages  in  exceptional,  and  what,  from  the  merely 
mundane  point  of  view,  might  be  pronounced  hazardous,  situa- 
tions, and  then  working  out  their  destiny  for  them.  It  is  one 
method,  and,  of  course,  a  strictly  h'gitiniato  one,  of  constructing 
a  story  ;  liut  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  exposes  the 
author  to  the  temptation  of  playing  too  obTiously  the  part 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  In  this  story  Sir.  Locke 
makes  his  "  derelicts  "  mutually  helpful  in  getting  off  the 
reefs  where  they  have  stranded,  and  enables  them  to  pass 
safely  through  a  perilous  voyage  and  reach  a  harbour  of 
security  and  quiet  happiness  at  last.  That  is  a  climax 
with  wliieh  no  reader  of  the  book  will  bo  dissatisfied  ; 
but  it  is  hard  not  to  doubt  whether  matters  would,  or 
could,  have  arranged  themselves  so  agreeably  in  real  life.  If 
this  doubt  bo  hold  at  arm's  length,  however,  "Derelicts" 
may  claim  recognition  as  a  pleasant,  pathetic,  and  gracefully- 
written  story.  Stephi  n  Chiselv,  the  hero,  is  a  young  man 
who,  starting  in  life  with  every  advantage  of  education, 
social  ]iosition,  and  ojiportunity  to  prosper,  has  contrived  in  a 
very  short  time  to  come  to  ruin  and  to  perpetrate  embezzlements 
that  entail  on  him  a  sentinre  of  two  years'  imprisonment. 
Emerging  from  gaol,  discarde<l  by  his  family  and  former  friends, 
he  is  engaged  in  a  hopoless  endeavour  to  (ind  work,  and  is  sink- 
ing into  utter  despair,  when  he  chances  to  meet  a  certain  Madame 
Yvoinie  Latour,  a  little  music  mistress  of  French  origin  but 
apparently  of  ICnglish  birth,  who  has  known  and  liked  him  u\  his 
day  of  prosperity.  That  meeting  is  the  saving  of  him.  She  refuses 
to  recognize  any  reason  why  the  old  frien<lship  should  not  be 
rosimiod  ;  she  makes  Chisely  hope  again  in  spite  of  himself  :  she 
puts  him  in  the  way  of  earning  his  own  living,  and  her  inter- 
vention enables  him,  though  after  many  hardships  and  disappoint- 
ments, to  begin  a  now  career.  Then  it  is  Yvonne  who  in  her  tuni, 
by  a  series  of  undeserved  misfortunes,  is  brought  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  and  Chisely  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  her  rescue. 
Thoy  are  threatenoil  witli  a  separation  that  would  have  been 
disastrous  to  both,  and  all  because  Yvonne,  in  her  exceeding 
guilelessness,  has  not  realized  that  she  loves  Chisely,  while  he 
on  his  part  feels  vniworthy,  in  the  light  of  his  past,  to  ask  for 
her  love.  Hut  the  inevitable  explanation,  of  couseo,  conies  at 
last,  and  all  ends  well. 


By 

sin.  .Svo. 


a    Hair's    Breadth. 

;i07i)p.     London,  IhW. 


By 


Headon   Hill.      I 
Cassells. 


site,  profound  brutality  of  whose  nature  is  excellently  indicated. 
Wo  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  English  nttachi,  who  has  an 
unheard-of  passion  for  amateur  police  work,  and  who  if  he  had 
got  killed  for  his  pains,  as  he  nearly  did,  would  have  been 
rightly  served.  He  i«  described  as  "  nothing  if  not 
cautious,"  but  he  is  quite  the  most  reckless  fmj)loiit  of  theF.O. 
that  we  ever  read  of.  He  even  obliges  bo  far  as  to  personate 
tho  young  Tsar  (to  whom  he  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance) 
so  as  to  draw  on  the  Nihilists  to  ^ttack  him,  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  do.  On  this  occasion  ho  wears,  it  is  true,  a  mail  thirt 
under  his  coat,  but  with  an  enemy  that  usually  wfirks  with 
dynamite  this  is  a  f>recaution  that  would  have  hardly  satisfied 
an  oBtrich.  When  we  say  that,  besides  the  incidents  before 
mentioned,  we  have  the  whisking  off  from  the  stage  at  Vienna 
of  a  Nihilist  chonis  lady  with  a  revolver  in  her  bosom,  the 
murder  of  Prince  Lobanolf  (who,  it  seems,  did  not  die  of  heart 
disease,  but  by  the  prick  of  a  rose  thorn  steeped  in  frtrophan- 
thus),  all  kinds  of  queer  alarums  and  excursions  at  Balmoral, 
and  tho  holding  up  by  the  attachi  of  the  entire  gang  in  a  back 
room  in  tho  Kuo  St.  Pol,  at  Poidogne,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
searcher  after  sensation  will  hero  get  value  for  his  money. 


Claude  Duval  of  Ninety-flve 
Hy  Fergus  Hume.    8/..jiin.,  SM  \>\<. 


A  Romance  of  the  Road. 
London.  ls<)7. 

Digby,  Long. 
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.  If  all  Air.  Fergus  Hume's  "mysteries  "  had  been  as  easily  pene- 
trated as  that  which  forms  the  theme  of  "  Claude  Duval  of  Ninety- 
five  "  he  would  scarcely  have  achieved  his  present  reputation  as 
an  author  of  cunningly-contrived  stories  of  crime  and  its  detec- 
tion. There  are  not  many  experienced  novel-readers  who  will 
fail  to  find  out  his  secret  before  they  have  got  through  his  first 
half  dozen  chapters  ;  his  narrative  supplies  so  many  clues  that 
one  can  only  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  tho  detectives,  amateur 
and  professional,  engaged  in  trying  to  hunt  down  his  modem 
"  knight  of  the  roatl."  Hut  it  by  no  means  neeestarily 
follows  that  the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  book  aro 
diminished  on  this  account.  If  that  were  tho  ease,  few  novels 
would  bo  read  a  second  time,  few  plays  visited  for  a  second 
performaneo.  Whatever  his  other  (pialities  as  a  story-teller, 
Mr.  Hume  undoubtedly  iios.sesses  a  considerable  construc- 
tive faculty,  and  his  method  of  straightening  out  tho 
tangle  ho  has  himself  created  is  in  this  instance  distinctly 
ingenious,  and  atl'orda  opportunities  for  tho  introduction  of 
an  abundanco  of  stirring  incidents.  The  central  motive  of 
the  story,  the  assumption  by  a  woman  of  tho  re'v  of  a  maske<l 
highwayman,  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Hume  ;  it  is  at  least  as 
old  as  that  (|uaint  monograph  of  seventeenth-century  rastality, 
"  Tho  Englis'n  Rogue."  Put  if  not  absolutely  orii'inal  it  ia 
novel,  and  is  worked  into  a  presont-day  environment  with  real 
dexterity.  This  was  tho  greatest  ditliculty  Mr.  Hume  had  to 
overcome  in  giving  a  sense  of  actuality  to  his  storv.  and  he  has 
been  creditably  successful  in  surmounting  it.  For  the  rest, 
most  of  his  characters  are  as  fninkly  conventional  lay  figures  as 
the  personages  of  a  Drury  Lane  spectacular  drama,  ami  he  con- 
cerns himself  as  little  about  literary  quality  or  finish  in  this  as 
in  any  of  his  preceding  books.  The  story  is  em]'hatically  one  of 
incident  rather  than  of  character  or  manners,  but  since  there  is 
a  largo  public  who  prefer  to  take  tlieir  fiction  in  this  Bhapo  thcro 
is  no  need  to  protest  on  that  score. 


This  is  an  extremely  ingenious  book  and  not  ill  written. 
It  purports  to  give  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  tho 
attempts  on  tlie  life  of  tho  Tsar  and  Tsarina  during  their 
visits  to  tho  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  about  the  time  of  tho  visit  to  lialnioral 
last  year  certain  Ponian  purveyors  of  explosives  wore  arrested 
both  here  and  in  France,  and  a  wild  theory  was  started  at  the 
time  that  their  conspiracy  was  directed,  not  against  tho  peace  of 
England,  but  against  the  life  of  tho  'IVar.  This  universally- 
scouted  hypothesis  the  author  seeks  to  rohabilitato  by  intro- 
ducing us  to  an  Irish-.Vmerican,  Colonel  Delaval,  who,  to  oblige 
his  Russian  friends,  puts  a  portmanteau  of  dynamite  up  a  chim- 
ney at  tho  back  of  the  Tsar's  apartments  at  Hreslau.  Fortu- 
nately, the  fiaxi-ie  of  an  English  ntUxchi  hears  the  ticking  of  the 
detonator  clock,  and  it  is  accordingly  removed  in  tho  nick  of 
time.  Of  course  wo  have  tho  usual  tiramatis  /H-rsotui — tho  be- 
witching revolutionary  jirincess  ;  tho  aged  conspirator,  whoso 
fierce  eyes  betray  him  :  the  ea))tain,  a  perfectly  idiotic  officer  in 
the  Imperial  service  ;  the  Russian  police  spy, moving  in  the  most 
fashionable  society  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  a  rank  and  file  of 
moMfhn ril.t  and  Nihilists.  These  characters  are  well  enough, 
particularly  Yolborth,  the   Russian  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  oxqui- 


Lady  Rosalind,  or  Family  Feuds.  Py  Emma 
Marshall.     Si  •  .">,in.,  ;i07  pp.     I.<)ndon,  I.^IT. 

James  Nisbet.    6  - 

Tho  "  family  feuds  "  out  of  which  Mrs.  Mar.«lmll  has 
contrived  to  work  up  this  story  are  of  a  somewhat  corapli- 
eated  nature.  Lady  Ro.ialind  Penfold  is  the  daughter,  and  is 
supposed  to  l>e  tlio  only  child,  of  a  late  Earl  of  Pembuni',  who,  at 
tho  opening  of  the  storj-,  has  just  died  at  a  very  convenient 
moment  for  himself,  since  ho  has  left  his  property  hopelessly 
embarrassed,  and  literally  no  provision  for  his  widow  and 
daughter  save  what  was  se'eurod  to  the  former  under  her  marriage 
eettlement.  Lady  Rosalind,  a  girl  of  character  and  high 
principle,  but  as  yet  without  definite  religious  convictions, 
suffers  intensely  from  thefeeling  thatsho  cando  little  or  nothing 
to  roileem  the  family  name  by  clearing  otl  her  father's  liabilities. 
Hut  the  full  measure  of  the  misfortune  has  yet  to  bo  revealed. 
Not  only  does  a  man  who  had  professed  to  love  her 
desert  her  in  her  hour  of  need,  but  it  turns  cut  that  her  father's 
difficulties  have  been  largely  due  to  tho  blackmail  to  which 
he  has  had  to  submit  in  order  to  preserve  the  secret  of  an  early 
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private  marriage,  two  descendants  of  wliich,  in  the  third  genera- 
tion— two  helpless  little  girls — are  thrust  upon  Lady  Rosaliad's 
care.  In  her  pride  she  will  accept  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
assistance  of  her  cousin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  to  what  is  left  of  the  estates  ;  and, as  this  cousin  is 
a  fine,  straightforward,  manly  young  fellow,  the  reader  will  be 
disposed  to  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  fate  when  yet  another 
complication  is  disclosed  and  it  turns  out  that  the  son  of  a  ne'er- 
do-well  uncle  of  the  young  earl  is  the  rightful  heir  of  the  family 
honours.  How  all  these  perplexities  and  rivalries  are  ultimately 
adjusted  and  the  rough  places  made  jjlain,  and  how,  araid  her 
trials,  Lady  Rosalind  learns  to  finil  consolation  and  happiness,  is 
duly  set  forth  with  the  author's  wonted  narrative  skill  and  simple 
realism.  There  is  nothing  profound  or  subtle  in  the  tale,  but  it 
is  wholesome  and  natural,  and  two  at  least  of  the  characters — 
Lady  Rosalind  herself  and  Hessie  Selworthy — are  freshly  con- 
ceived and  thoughtfully  wrought  out. 


Liza  of  Lambeth.  By  W.  S.  Maugham.  7x4Mn., 
242  pp.    London,  1897.  Fisher  Un'win. 

Only  one  circumstance  induces  us  to  notice  this  most  un- 
pleasant book,  and  that  is  its  author's  evident  ability  to  do 
better.  He  does  not  as  yet  write  with  nnich  skill,  because  he 
does  not  thoroughly  understand  the  poor  people  whom  he  de- 
scribes, and,  what  is  worse,  does  not  seem  to  sympathize  with 
them.  He  has  sharp  eyes,  but  they  do  not  always  penetrate  the 
superficial  dirt  of  toil  and  poverty,  and  he  so  greatly  exaggerates 
the  vices  of  the  poor  that  we  cannot  accept  his  characters  as 
typical  work-people.  But  one  thing  he  has  done  beyond  all 
doubt.  Roughly  and  inartistically,  with  violent  colour  and 
the  blackest  of  black  shadows,  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
figure  that  sticks  with  painful  reality  in  the  memory.  Liza  is  a 
factory  girl  of  18,  who  livid  in  a  Lambeth  slum.  She  went 
wrong — it  was  not  far  to  go — and  died  in  the  expected  manner 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  That  is  literally  all,  but  Liza's  por- 
trait is  so  complete  and  so  strong  that  even  now  her  ghost 
refuses  to  be  laid  ;  and  that  we  take  to  be  a  considerable  achieve- 
ment for  a  writer  of  fiction.  We  may  say  with  Catullus  : — 
Odi  et  amo.  Quare  id  faciam  fortasse  requiris. 
Kescio  ;  sed  fieri  sentio  et  excrucior. 

And  now  that  we  have  freely  praised  the  one  merit  of  the 
took,  we  must  claim  an  equal  freedom  of  censure,  and  must 
say  plainly  that  the  work  is  not  merely  disfigured,  but  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  unendurable  by  its  sustained  grossness,  both  of 
language  and  detail.  How  unnecessary  this  is,  and  how  dis- 
gustnig,  Mr.  Maugham  does  not  seem  to  know.  He  must  learn 
the  value  of  reticence.  Slang  we  can  tolerate,  for  reviewers  are 
born  to  sufFerine  and  get  used  to  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
there  are  a  number  of  needless  and  unpardonable  things  which 
we  cannot  by  any  means  stomach.  It  is  no  excuse  for  Mr. 
Maugham  that  some  of  his  rivals  in  this  particular  line  of 
business  have  done  much  the  sain3  thing  and,  if  he  does  not  take 
care,  will  out-do  him.  Somehow,  all  writers  of  this  sort  remind 
us  of  the  competition  in  the  Dunciad,  '•  who  best  can  plunge 
through  thick  and  thin  " — only  the  Dunciad  is  an  elegant  and 
savoury  piece  of  wit  compared  to  these  modern  performances. 


Broken  Arcs  :  A  West  Country  Chronicle.  Bv 
Christopher  Hare.  Cr.  Svo.,  317  pp.  London  and  New 
York,  18U7.  Harpers.    6/- 

This  is  a  readable  love  story,  following  along  the  beaten 
track  of  many  another  similar  tale  of  rustic  life.  The  tyran- 
nical Squire,  who  wants  his  son  to  clear  off  his  mortgages  by 
marriage  ;  the  pretty  and  admirable  young  person  at  the  vicarage 
who  spoils  the  Squire's  plan  ;  her  father,  the  Vicar,  im- 
mersed in  theological  composition  ;  and  the  young  villager 
who  follows  the  Squire's  son  to  the  Crimea — they  have  all  done 
duty  for  many  a  novelist,  and  doubtless  will  again.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  them  if  the  chronicle  of  their  doings  is  as 
devoid  of  the  inanities  too  often  characterizing  this  type  of 
novel,  and  indeed  as  well  suited  for  the  enteitainiuent  of  an  idle 
hour,  as  "  Broken  Arcs."  The  title,  by  the  bye,  is  suggested  by 
a  line  of  Browning's,  "On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  the  heaven 
a  perfect  round,"  a  motto  which  applies  rather  to  the  "young 
Squire's  "  romance  than  to  that  of  his  comrade  in  arms,  which 
forms  the  main  pivot  of  the  story.  The  account  of  the  trouble 
which  comes  to  Harry  Tinham's  wife,  who  promised  to  conceal 
her  marriage  while  her  husband  was  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  is 
the  best  part  of  the  book,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author, 
when  he  has  sent  the  husband  away  to  the  wars,  should  so  far 
forget  him  as  to  give  him  on  two  occasions  a  wrong  surname. 


The    Temple    of    Polly.    By    Paul   Creswick.      8vo., 
viii.+271  pp.    London,  1897.  Fisher  Un'win.    6/- 

George  Bubb  Dodington,  who  began  life  as  plain  George 
Bubb  and  ended  it  by  insinuating  himself  into  the  Peerage  as 
Lord  Melcombe,  was  a  picturesque  character  enough  to  incline 
one  to  expect  much  from  a  novel  which  adopts  him  as  a  leading 
character.  Browning  fitly  enough  compares  him  to  the  bower- 
bird,  as  described  by  Darwin  : — 

"  Birds  born  to  strut  prepare  a  platform-stage 
With  sparkling  stones  and  speckled  shells,  all  sorts 
Of  slimy  rubbish,  odds  and  ends  and  orts. 
Whereon  to  pose  and  posture  and  engage 
The  priceless  female  simper." 
With  his  odd  wig,  which    Hogarth    has    immortalized,    his   pea- 
cock's feathers  and  lapi.-<  la-jtli  columns,  his    bedside  carpet  "  a 
splendid    patchwork    of    his     old-embroidered    pocket-flaps   and 
cuft's,"  he  makes  a  striking  figure    among   the    courtiers    of   the 
Georgian  era,  even    if    we    take  a    grain  of  salt  with  Thomson's 
fulsome  dedication  of  "  Summer  "  to  him  as  one 

"  In  whom  the  human  graces  all  unite." 
Mr.  Creswick  has  not  made  as  much  as  he  might  of  this  remark- 
able personage,  in  whom,  with  Browning,  he  seems  to  "  see  but 
one  fool  more,  as  well  as  knave."  The  Temple  from  which  the 
title  of  the  story  is  taken  is,  of  course,  Medmenham  .Abbey,  that 
very  Eighteenth-Century  Abbey  of  Thelema  where  Jack  Wilkes 
and  the  Hell  Fire  Club  tried  to  revive  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  Satanism  is  rather  in  fashion  among  novelists  nowa- 
days, but  Mr.  Creswick  handles  the  Black  Mass  with  a  much 
lighter  and  more  gingerly  touch  than  M.  Huysmans  and  his 
followers.  The  best  thing  in  his  book  is  the  character  of  Marget, 
a  delightfully  boyish  girl  whose  antics  are  very  amusing.  The 
story  itself  trips  on  rather  a  shadowy  foot,  but  it  is  cleverly 
written  and  quite  as  readable  as  the  average  historical  novel  of 
to-day. 


George  Malcolm.  By  Gabriel  Setoun.  Svo.,  348  pp. 
London,  1897.  Bliss,  Sands.    6/- 

Like  a  recent  work  of  the  Kailyard  School,  Mr.  Setoun's 
story  is  the  history  of  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  Scottish  village  to 
which  he  was  not  native.  The  account  of  the  inhabitants  and 
manners  of  Cuttril  and  Invercolm,  the  two  places  in  which  the 
action  goes  forward,  is  evidently  based  on  careful  observation, 
and  shows  that  Mr.  Setoun  has  a  distinct,  if  somewhat  conven- 
tional, sense  of  humour.  His  religious  village  grocer,  "  Pharisee 
and  Publican,"  on  whom  the  author  seems  to  have  lavished 
many  pains,  is  scarcely  convincing,  for  he  reminds  one  more 
of  the  typical  jokes  against  the  Scottish  inclination  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds  than  of  anything  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  real  village.  Nor  does  it  seem  a  very  brilliant  jest  to 
say  that  John  Murdoch,  "  being  a  man  who  understood 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  aided  and 
abetted  Providence  in  the  matter  of  potatoes  and  cabbages." 
Much  batter  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sibbald,  a  Scottish  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  whose  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  is  really  amusing. 
She  was  troubled  by  "  a  petulous  and  audaciant  girl,"  who  was 
in  fact  "  a  Thomas-boy,"  and  one  of  her  griefs  was  that  her 
husband  had  played  the  fiddle,  "  a  light  and  frivolic  instrument 
that  you  hide  in  a  common  green  bag."  Mary  Moultrie  Ramage 
Ross,  the  "  Thomas-boy  "  aforesaid,  is  prettily  drawn,  and  the 
incidental  villagers,  though  dull,  appear  to  have  verisimilitude. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Setoun,  who  has  already  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  a  prettj',  if  slight,  talent  for  describing  Scottish 
manners,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  thrilling  plot,  and 
has  given  his  boy-hero  a  most  unnatural  and  melodramatic  part 
to  play  in  clearing  his  convict  father's  reputation.  The  whole  of 
the  Andrew  Gemmell  business  is  what  Mr.  Weller  used  to  call 
"  rayther  too  thin."  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Setoun  has  thus  spoilt 
a  book  which  is  distinctly  above  the  average  in  parts. 


A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories.  Bv  Jane  Barlow.  8x5iin., 
320  pp.     London,  1897.  "  Methuen  &  Co.    6/- 

Miss  Jane  Barlow  is  already  favourably  known  by  her  volume 
of  "  Irish  Idylls."  Her  new  book  of  Irish  stories  will  probablj'  be 
received  with  similar  favour.  She  has  a  firm  grasp  of  Irish 
peasant  character,  with  its  kindliness  and  thriftlessness,  its 
strange  superstitions,  and  its  aS'ectionate  devotion  ;  and  all  her 
stories  are  written  with  knowledge  and,  what  is  better,  with 
sympathy.  They  can  none  of  them,  we  imagine,  be  called  ex- 
citing. They  have  little  incident  and,  in  the  dramatic  sense, 
little  action.     But  they  are  written  in  a  pleasant,  easy  style,  and 
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contain  passages  of  description  which  are  always  well  done  and 
occasionally  beautiful.  The  characters  are  drawn  witli  great 
fidelity  and  iusiglit,  though  they  are  fur  the  most  part  not  remark- 
able in  thenisehx-s.  The  stories  are  all  slight  and  at  times  rather 
lack  matter.  Hut  in  a  volume  of  this  kind  one  does  not  li>ok  for 
incident  or  adventure  so  much  as  for  pliases  of  rustic  character  and 
humorous  or  pathetic  delineation  of  its  failings  and  its  virtues. 
Lovers  of  Iiish  peasant  tales  will  read  Miss  barlow's  book  with 
pleasure. 


space  to  notices  of  6ction,  you  not  only  recognize  the  existence 
of  history,  biographj-,  travel,  philosophy,  science,  and  even 
minor  verse,  but  you  actually  honour  your  reviews  of  some  of 
these  subjects  with  the  most  distinguished  place  and  the  most 
prominent  type  in  your  columns.  For  which  please  accept  the 
grateful  thanks  of  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  I'X)GEY'. 


The  Pall  of  the  Sparrow.  By  M.  C.  Balfour,  s  .jin., 
372  pp.     I^)n<lon,  1897.  Methuen.    6- 

Miss  M.  0.  IJalfour  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
vindoulitodly  her  Ijook  sliows  a  certain  ptwer  of  conceiving 
and  working  out  tlio  kind  of  story  which  hinges  on  the 
changing  rolationships  and  aft'octions  of  ordinary  people 
in  ordinary  life.  It  i.i  built  up  round  two  men  and  two 
women  Walter  and  !S'athaniel.  I'hilippa  and  Oortrude.  Ger- 
trude is  engaged  to  Nathaniel  and  loves  Walter.  Philippa 
loves  Nathaniel  and  marries  a  certain  Dr.  Dale,  wliose 
acquaintance  we  are  not  permitted  to  make.  Philippa,  Gortru(^e, 
and  Walter,  who  is  a  poj^ular  but  shallow  mission  preacher,  become 
substantial  and  oven  intcrfsting  iiursonalitifs  inthe  latter  half  of 
the  book  ;  Nathaniel,  though  we  spend  much  time  in  exploring 
Ills  mental  operations,  roniiuns  shadowy  to  tlie  last.  Miss  I'al- 
four  reminds  us  of  thos<!  actors  of  whom  the  dramatic  critic  says 
"  They  work  very  hard."  If  she  would  be  content  to  toll  us 
what  hnppcneil  in  fewer  words  slu^  would  writ'j  a  much  more 
successful  book.  The  long  pages  of  description  of  interiors, 
mental  or  domestic,  do  very  little  to  help  on  the  story,  and 
re(|uiro,  if  they  are  to  bo  written  at  all,  more  ktiowledgeof  men, 
women,  and  things  than  is  possessed  by  the  author  of  this  novel, 
if  she  had  taken  more  trouble  over  incident  and  dialogue,  of 
»Thich  there  is  very  little  inthe  book,  her  labour  would  have  been 
apent  to  very  much  better  purpose. 


The  Rev.  Alfred  Church,  whoso  tales  of  the  ancient  tinio 
iiavo  long  been  so  deservedly  poptdar,  writes  in  Loans  ok  the 
"VVoRi.n  (Ulaekie)  of  the  fall  of  Carthago  and  of  Corinth,  those 
stout  enemies  of  mighty  Home  whi>  perislied  in  the  same  year 
and  wore  visited  by  the  .same  fate.  The  canvas  is  vast,  but  tlie 
artist  is  skilful  ;  he  groups — or,  as  he  modestly  says,  he 
nttempts  to  group —])iLturesi|ue  incidents  round  the  person  of 
a  young  (ireek  wlio  struggles  in  vain  to  resist  the  destiny  of  the 
conepiering  race.  As  we  read  we  feel  with  C'leanor  the  power  and 
the  fascination  of  tlie  "  Lords  of  the  World,"  who,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  escape  the  doom  of  their  enemies.  For  "  the 
•lay  when  Homo  rid  herself  of  her  rivals  seemed  to  some  of  her 
more  thoughtful  sons  to  be  the  first  of  her  corruption  and 
elecline." 


Covrcsponbcncc 


"  THE    NOVEL." 

TO  THE  EDITOII. 
Sir,  — May  I  be  allowed  to  give  expres.sion  to  the  feeling  of 
Cntouse  relief  with  which  I  have  looked  througli  the  first  two 
numbers  of  Litcratnrf.  From  its  title,  I  had  feared  that  it  would 
I'oiidoseend  to  notice  nothing  but  fiction  ;  for  it  is  my 
experience,  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  many  dinnertables 
and  most  clubs,  that  most  of  those  who  <liscus3  what  tlioy  are 
pleased  to  call  "  literature  "  are  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  literature  is  only  another  wonl  for  the  last  batch  of  new  novels, 
and  that  the  expression  '"literary  people"  means  exclusively  the 
men  and  women  by  whom  this  and  former  batches  of  novels  have 
boon  produced.  That  there  are  such  things  as  history, 
biography,  poetry,  philosophy,  travel,  criticism,  the  essay, 
and  that  these  also,  at  least,  may  bo  literature,  is  a  belief 
which  I  suppose  I  picked  up  somewhere  in  my  yMith, 
which  I  cling  to  in  my  old  age, but  whiih  I  should  certainly  never 
have  deduced  from  must  of  thot;ilk  that  I  hear  to-day,  nor.l  will 
add,  Irom  much  ol'  tlie  writing  that  1  read.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  perceive  that  you.  Sir,  are  al.so  apparently  an  adherout  to  the 
same  old-fasliioiud   opinion.     While  giving,  perhaps,  toi>    much 


HISTORICAL    ACCURACY     IN    FICTION. 
TO    TjrE    EDITOK. 

Sir, — May  I  hope  for  your  permission  to  comment  on  certain 
points  of  fact  raised  by  your  notice  of  my  story,  "  The  Son  of 
the  Czar  ' '  ?  Your  reviewer  regards  as  questionable  historj-  the 
dosrription  of  Peter's  wife  Eudoxie  in  her  retirement  at  the 
Convent  of  .Souzdal.  3Iy  authority  is  a  summary-  by  M.  Eugene 
Melchior  do  Vogue  of  the  Kussian  historian  Ostrielotf's  account 
of  the  trial  of  Alexis.     There  became  engrafted  on  this  trial — 

"  La  curiou.se  enquete  de  Souzdal A  la  suite  de 

I'inteiTogatoirede  la  princesse  Marie  Alexeicv-na,  un  comraissaire 
partit  pour  Souzdal.  .  .  C'etait  la  que  rimp«?ratrice  Eudoxie 
avait  pris  le  voile,  aprl-s  le  divorce  de  V>{)8,  sous  le  nom  de  so-ur 
H^leiie.  On  le  croyait  du  moins.  .  .  .  Le  commissaire 
frappa  ii  la  porte  du  mona-stire  sans  se  faire  connaltrc  et  vint 
droit  ;i  la  cellule  do  sieur  Helene.  Au  lieu  de  la  religieuse  qu'il 
s'attendait  h  trouvor,  il  surprit  launo  femrne  elegamment  vetue. 
Autour  d'elle,  des  cotfres  ^taiont  ouverts,  omplis  de  parures 
et  de  ri^-hes  costumes.     .     .  Les   religieuses  commenccrent  ii 

parler  .  .  .  ;  un  ollicier  de  recrutemeut,  un  certain  Glieboff, 
^tait  depuis  longtempsen  liaison  avee  I'ex-tsarine  ;  on  le  voyait 
passer  le  soir,  se  rendant  k  la  cellule  d'Eudoxie.  L'ne  sa-ur 
professo,  qui  vivait  elle-meme  avec  I'avoue  du  convent,  »?crivait 
et  portait  les  messages  de  I'ex-tsarino  ii  I'othcier," 

With  regard  to  the  rise  of  Catherine  I  offer  another  quota- 
tion, in  which  the  historian  Solovioff  is  followed  :^ 

"  En  171  i,  durant  la  de'sastreuse  campagne  du  Pruth,  Cathe- 
rine donna  la  mesure  do  I'energie  de  son  esprit  :  elle  vendit  fces 
bijoux  poor  solder  les  troupes,  releva  leur  moral,  et  aida  i'ierro 
il  sortir  de  ootto  epretivo  ;  dans  I'clan  do  sa  reconnaissance,  il 
celt.'l>iu  publii|ueinent  son  mariage  avec  la  captive  de  Marieu- 
bourg,  la  ii;  reconnaitre  imix-ratrice,  etc." 

With  reference  to  the  person  and  character  of  Peter,  I  may, 
without  defending  my  own  portraiture,  point  to  the  marvellous 
divergence  of  views  respecting  him,  from  his  own  times  until 
now.  Even  as  to  his  stature,  1  have  read  close  upon  a  l.undred 
studies,  essay's,  and  biographies,  in  which  he  actually  ranges 
from  five  feet  ton  to  seven  feet  in  height.  Touching  his  character, 
Steele,  writing  in  the  l;5'.)th  S/ifrldtor.  as  an  admirer,  in  1711, 
compares  "  this  God-like  Prince"  with  Louis  XIY.  of  tVanco, 
and  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ?ronch  King.  Daniel 
Defoe,  though  referring  to  the  Tsar  in  a  less  friendly  tone,  gives 
him  credit  for  his  gracious  manner,  &c.  The  opinion  of  foreign 
contemporaries  has  not.  in  Peter's  case,  l>ecn  the  vcrtlict  of 
history.  Hut  the  unsavoury  anecdotes  current  about  him  after 
his  death  are  traceable,  I  thiiik.  mainly  to  Germany,  where  they 
were  much  improved  upon  by  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia  and  the 
Margravine  of  Ueyreuth.  In  conclusion,  1  may  say.  in  respect 
of  other  and  undoubted  departures  from  history,  that  my  huuiblo 
book  must  only iletend  itself  behind  the  shelter  of  its  title-page, 
where  it  is  described,  though  with  a  qualification,  as  a, 
'  ■  romance. ' ' 

Your  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  M.  GRAHAM. 

%♦  We  admit  that  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Eudoxie  ;  but  she  was  deprive<l  of  resources  by  the 
Ts;»r,  and  against  the  quotation  given  by  Mr.  (iraham  from 
Gstriolotl"  may  be  placeil  the  letter  from  "  Sister  Helen  "  to  her 
brother,  recorded  by  the  same  historian,  describing  her  condi- 
tion. There  is.  of  course,  authority  for  the  view  taken  of  the 
rise  of  Catherine,  but  here  again  Ostrielotfmight  well  t>e  consulted 
with  advantage,  as  also  tlie  work  of  Walisr.ewski  recently  trans- 
lated into  English.  As  to  Peter  himself,  while  reoofjnizing  Mr. 
(iraliam's  diligence  as  a  student  and  the  courtesy  of  his  protest, 
we  cannot  alter  our  opinion  that  even  the  pn.'atest  admirers  of 
the  Tsar  have  never  dareil  to  draw  so  ideal  a  picture  as  is 
presented  in  this  novel. 
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FEANCE. 

M.  GefFroy  is  interesting  for  several  minor  reasons  quite 
apart  from  the  special  one  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
happily-endowed  writers  on  all  that  jiertains  to  art  in  the 
Paris  of  to-daj',  and  he  is  interesting  fnr  special  reasons 
to  English  readers.  He  is  one  of  those  who,  like  M.  Arsene 
Alexandre,  but  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  learned  critic, 
have  ai^preciated  justly  the  role  of  the  English  landscape 
painters  and  the  English  portraitists,  not  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  Turner,  in  the  development  of  French  painting 
duriiij;  this  century.  M.  Mourey  in  "Passd  le  Detroit,"  and  M. 
Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  in  the  remarkable  articles  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  dcs  Vcux  Monden,  have  since  continued 
the  task  of  acquainting  Frenchmen  with  the  results  of  the 
English  artistic  impulse.  But  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
adequately  to  render  this  service  to  his  countrymen.  From  the 
very  first,  moreover,  to  mention  another  minor  claim  upon  our 
attention,  M.  Gustave  Gefl'roy  has  been  independent  and 
courageous  enough  to  champion  the  Manets,  the  Monets,  and  the 
Pisarros,  for  whom  in  the  old  days  M.  Zola  and  M.  Huysraaiis 
broke  such  well-tempered  lances.  With  them  and  with  the  Gon- 
courts — who  early  chose  him  to  be  one  of  their  Academy  ;  he  is 
indeed  one  of  their  heirs — he  defended  the  cause  of  sincerity 
and  liberty  in  art  against  the  academic  spirit  crystallized 
annually  in  those  usually  sorry  products  produced  by  French 
youths  ambitious  of  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome.  The  five  volumes 
of  his  "  La  Vie  Artistique  "  are  compact  with  the  strong  tissue 
of  the  author's  polemical  writing  in  this  struggle  of  two  decades, 
which  ended  triumphantly  last  year  with  the  introduction  into 
the  Luxembourg  gallery  of  the  much-nialigned  Caillebotte  collec- 
tion. Meanwhile  M.  Gefl'roy  had  found  time  to  apply  his  prin- 
ciples of  art  to  an  admirable  little  biography  of  Blanqui, 
entitled  "  L'Enfermd  "  (Charpentier),  a  study  which  would 
have  appealed  to  Taine  and  which  revealed  in  its  author  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  time.  The  book  is  untranslatable  and 
should  bo  read  in  the  original. 

M.  Huysmans,  who  is  known  to  English  readers  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  "  En  Route,"  has  gone  to  Holland  to  visit  his 
family,  after  having  completed  his  now  book  "  La  Cathedrale." 
The  volume  cannot  appear  until  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
but  already  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  publication  has  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  Parisians.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  worth  record- 
ing, because  oven  five  years  ago  a  new  book  by  Huysmans  would 
have  run  into  not  more  than  two  editions  at  the  most.  To-day, 
"  La  Bas  "  and  "  En  Route  "  are  in  their  eighteenth  and 
twenty-third  editions  respectively,  and  collectors  jiay  from  15  to 
30  francs  for  the  first  editions,  which  it  is  now  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  of  the  earlier  works — "  Marthe,"  "  A  Van  I'Eau," 
"  Le  Drageoir  aux  Epices,"  "  Croquis  Parisiens,"  "  La 
Bie\Te,"  "  Les  Sceurs  Vatards,"  and  even  "A  Rebours." 
Almost  all  of  M.  Huysmans's  first  books  were  printed  in 
Brussels. 

The  author's  full  name  is  Joris-Karl  Huysmans,  a  fact 
which  may  help  to  explain  a  number  of  un-French  characteristics 
in  his  style.  Vet  his  fame  has  become  so  completely  French  that 
in  Brussels  he  is  as  little  known  as  10  years  ago  he  was  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  to  a  great  extent  the  Gonconrts  whose  apprecia- 
tion first  attracted  attention  to  the  work  of  a  man  who,  as  an 
oflicial  at  the  Home  Office,  has  discreetly  avoided  the  self- 
advertisement  to  whicli  so  many  of  his  French  contemporaries 
are  prone.  But  it  was  the  kindred  artistic  impulse  of  the 
Goncourts  that  first  gave  him  publicity. 

M.  Jusserand,  upon  whom  at  Taine's  death  his  mantle  fell, 
is  continuing  steadily  his  "  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People,"  and  two  instalments  dealing  with  the  early  Tudor 
period  will  be  published  before  very  long.  They  will  appear  in 
the  Heme  des  Deux  Moiidcs  before  their  final  publication  in  a 
book.  But  meanwhile  English  readers  are  to  have  the  special 
satisfaction  of  seeing  treated,  with  the  detail  and  literary  charm 
which  are  characteristic  of  M.  Jusserand 's  scientific  method  and 
practised  style,  the  whole  question  of  Shakespeare  in  Prance. 
M.  Joseph  Sexte,  in  an  admirable  book  in  which  he  has  written 
rapidly  the  history  of  the  literary  relations  between  England  and 
France  in  the  18th  century,  had  touched  hero  and  there  upon  this 
point.  But  M.  Jusserand  has  been  long  collecting  his  facts  in 
the  course  of  his  general  reading,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this 
literary  avocation,  as  it  may  be  called — for  the  studies  wore 
pursued  as  by  the  way,  and  en  pasxarit—vrhich  appeared  in  recent 
numbers  of  Cosmopolis,  are  to  receive  additions  ;    the  articles  are 


to  be  remodelled,  given  book  shape,  and  published  very  soon  at 
Armand  Colin's.  In  all  probability  Mr.  Unwin  will  give  an 
Engli.sh  edition  of  them.  Let  me  mention,  furthermore,  while 
speaking  of  M.  Jusserand,  that  he  has  just  been  reading  the 
proofs,  as  the  editor  of  the  brilliant  and  famous  little  series  of 
monographs  on  French  writers  known  as  Les  Grands  Eerivains 
Franeais,  of  M.  Larroumet's  Racivf:.  I  know,  moreover,  that  this 
new  study  by  the  author  of  Marivaux  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
appreciation,  clear  and  clever  in  criticism. 

A  Sunday  afternoon,  that  of  the  24th  October — the  date  and 
the  place  and  the  names  of  the  friends  who  contributed  to  the 
distinction  of  this  fete  should  be  mentioned  with  that  precision 
of  realism  upon  which  the  great  artist  in  question  so  rigorously 
insisted — was  chosen  for  the  inauguration  of  the  monument 
erected  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  in  Paris,  to  the  memory  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant.  M.  Henry  Houssaye,  the  Academician,  and  M.  Henri 
Roujon,  the  director  of  fine  arts,  and  M.  Emile  Zola  were  there, 
each  with  a  special  right  and  each  with  characteristic  ability, 
honouring  the  work  of  the  author  of  Fort  romme  la  Mart.  But 
of  these  tliree  M.  Zola  was  best  fitted  to  state  the  nature  of  this 
work.  He  saw  Maupassant  intimately  at  the  beginning  of  the 
latter's  career.  He  watched  his  talent,  which  had  been  at  school 
to  Flaubert,  become  popular,  while  remaining  distinguished  and 
refined.  Flaubert  dead,  indeed,  it  was  at  first  about  M.  Zola 
that  the  little  company  of  writers,  whose  preliminary  renderings 
of  life  when  they  appeared  together  in  the  famous  ,%irees  dc 
Meudan  announced  the  victory  of  the  author  oi  Madame  Bovary, 
rallied  for  the  campaign  which  was  to  bring  honour  to  the  name 
of  Huysmans,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  chief,  but  pre-eminently 
to  that  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Maupassant  was  the  finer  artist 
of  the  three,  as  M.  Huysmans  was  the  most  special  genius  and 
M.  Zola  the  most  consistent  and  most  logical  defender  of  the 
principle  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  these  enemies  of  the  romantic 
tale.  It  has  hardly  been  noted,  moreover,  how  particularly  some 
of  the  happiest  artistic  characteristics  of  the  form  assumed  by 
Maupassant's  talent  were  determined  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
driven  to  express  himself  within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
space  at  his  disposal  in  the  Paris  newspapers.  This  constraint 
helped  him  to  invent  the  modern  J'rench  form  of  the  short-story, 
the  short-story  with  a  hj'phen.  It  was  his  principle  to  deal  only 
with  life,  but,  occupied  throughout  the  day  in  a  Government 
ofiice,  he  had  not  the  time  to  attempt  so  long  a  transcript  of  life 
as  it  was  within  the  power  of  his  master  Flaubert,  whose  time 
was  bis  own,  to  attempt  and,  in  fact,  to  carry  to  completion. 
The  first  two  columns  of  the  Paris  newspaper  off'ered  him  a  frame 
of  just  the  dimensions  suitable  to  the  few  pages  on  which 
Maupassant  found  it  jjossible  at  the  start  to  transcribe  his  incon- 
clusive impressions.  He  recorded  what  came  under  his  vision 
with  a  fearlessness  and  an  accuracy,  and  an  exact  felicity  in  the 
choice  of  the  word,  which  made  his  masterly  little  sketches  as 
delightful  in  their  pitiless  precision  as  are  any  one  of  those 
sketches  by  Grandville,  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  museum 
at  JNancy  ;  and  the  public  to  which  he  appealed  was  abundantly 
composed  of  readers  with  a  faculty  of  clear  sight  almost  as  special 
as  that  of  Maupassant  himself.  Hence  his  intelligibility,  and 
hence  his  rajiid  and  immense  success.  He  gained  speedily  a 
vogue  which  he  kept  to  the  end.  The  need  for  a  statue  in  his 
honour  was  bouncl,  therefore,  to  be  quickly  felt  in  the  Paris 
which  so  constantly  counted  on  him.  That  statue  has  now  been 
placed  at  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  Parisian  points  of  the 
capital.  It  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Raoul  Verlet,  and  consists 
of  a  bust  of  the  writer,  high  placed  on  a  pedestal,  at  the  foot  of 
which  sits  a  young  woman  in  an  attitude  of  reverie  after  the 
perusal  of  a  story  of  Maupassant  which  she  holds  in  her  hand. 
It  is  only  the  vogue  of  the  artist — the  latervogue  among, perhaps, 
just  those  readers  who  were  the  least  indifi'erent  to  the  great 
qualities  that  justified  that  vogue — which  is  here  represented. 
The  statue  is  not  quite  the  one  that  literary  artists  would  have 
conceived.  Its  accent  is  too  Parisian,  and  the  tone,  after  ail,  of 
Maupassant's  work  was  more  general  than  that.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  it  is  just  such  a  memorial  of  his  achieve- 
ment as  would  have  charmed  the  imagination  of  Maujiassaiit 
himself. 

A  case  interesting  to  men  of  letters  is  to  come  before  the 
Paris  Courts.  The  author  of  Frederioude,  a  drama  played  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Comedie  Fran(;aise  last  May,  was  so  hurt  by  the 
playful  irony  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  the  advice 
administered  to  him  in  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  criticism  of  hid 
piece  in  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes,  that  he  has  decided  to  seek 
vengeance  from  the  Law  Courts,  and  has  sued  M.  Ferdinand 
Bruneliere,  the  editor  of  the  Review.  It  should  bo  stated,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Alfred  Dubout,  the  author,  had  written  to  M. 
Bruni^lifere  a  long  reply  to  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  of  which  he 
requested  the  insertion,  but  which  M.  Brun^lifero  refused  to 
publish.      It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Paris  magistrates 
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will  consider  themselves  authorized  to  decide  as  to  tlio  limits  of 
tlie  privilogos  of  criticism,  and  arrofrato  to  tlieinselves  a  [irivilege 
80  inconsistent  witli  tlie  nature  of  that  jiublicity  wliicli  M.  Dubout 
did  not  hesitate  to  court  in  exposing  his  piece  to  the  varied 
appreciations  of  lay  and  pi-ofessional  theatre-goers. 

M.  DulKnit's  conception  of  tlie  r6le  of  the  Courts  would  seem 
to  be  very  like  the  notion  held  under  the  "  old  reyime  "  by 
believers  in  the  llojal  privileges  of  literary  censorship,  or  like 
that  of  the  Congregation  of  the  IikIij-,  which  has  just  condemned 
one  of  the  school  books  most  ditl'nsed  throughout  the  French 
lycees,  the  "  History  of  France,"  written  by  I'rofessor  Aulard, 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  M.  I)ebidour,  a  high  olllcial  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  As  a  matter  of  sonic  cuiious  and  ty|)ical 
interest,  it  is  wortii  while  quoting  frrni  this  jiopular  French  school- 
manual  the  sort  of  passage  which  has,  no  doubt,  seemed  to  the 
Roman  censors  to  warrant  this  rigour.  Willi  reference  to  the 
crusades  the  joint  authors  say  : — 

"  Those  wars,  which  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
men,  were  not  just,  for  they  had  as  their  main  object  to  force 
jieoplea  to  change  their  religion.  Ultimately,  moreover,  they 
altogether  failed,  and  had  as  a  result  to  render  more  violent  that 
hatred  of  the  Mussulman  against  the  Christian  which  still  to-day 
is  so  deplorable.  The  I'opes,  furthermore,  after  having  preached 
crusades  against  the  Mussulman,  finally  ordered  them  against  the 
Christians.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Albigeois,  a  jiopulation  of  the 
south  of  France  which  did  not  understand  the  Cliristian  religion 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Catliolics,  and  who  had  a  perfect  right 
not  to  do  so,  were  exterminated  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  by  the  will  of  Innocent  111.,  as  a  con.seiiuence  of  an 
abominable  war  in  which  the  crusaders  conducted  themselves  as 
.savages  or  wild  beasts." 

After  this  citation  it  is  not  diilicult  to  imagine  the  tone  of  the 
estimate  of  that  great  act  and  great  blunder  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Revocation  of  the  Fdict  of  Nantes.  Hut  this  suDices 
to  indicate  the  spirit  of  laic  instruction  in  Franco  ami  the  con- 
stantly alert  attitude  of  the  Roman  censors. 

RUSSIA. 

The  present  year  has  not  been  productive  in  Russia  of  any 
very  remarkable  work,  either  in  liction  or  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  litoraturo  ;  and,  although  there  is  no  jiaucity  of  talent 
amongst  modern  Russian  authors,  many  of  their  writings  fail  to 
appeal  to  the  lesthetic  sense,  and  leave  the  reader  unsatisticd  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  ideal  iind  the  excessive  realism 
to  be  met  with  in  their  work.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
Bcek.  Fconomical  development,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pursuit 
of  money-making,  is  what  almost  exclusively  occujiies  all  classes 
of  society  in  Russia  as  elsewhere  in  the  present  day;  agriculture, 
trade,  industrj-,  stock  exchange  business,  the  promoting  of 
various  companies,  &c.,  are  its  objects  and  interests  ;  and,  as 
literature  must  necessarily  reflect  the  conditions  of  the  life  of 
the  country,  it  no  longer  portrays  ideal  heroes  and  lienanes  and 
romantic  situations,  but  the  everyilay  working  life  of  the  men  and 
women,  cthietly  from  the  merchant  and  peasant  classes,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  various  fioldsoflabour,  and  therefore  apsumesa  realistic 
character.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  usual  amount  of  dirt 
and  di.spusting  detail  apparently  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of 
such  writings  is  not  absent  from  them  :  yet  there  is  also  a  groat 
deal  of  purity  to  be  met  witli  in  the  work  of  modern  Russian 
authors,  even  in  tales  of  illicit  love,  and  it  is  not  exclusively 
.sensual,  as  is  the  case  with  too  many  examples  of  contemporary 
French  literature,  whicli  appeal  to  the  lower  senses  oven  in 
descriptions  of  nature.  Indeed,  the  passion  of  love  is  frequently 
entirely  absent  from  Russian  works  of  liction,  and  we  very  often 
Iind  so-called  novels  which  are  in  reality  rather  chronicles  of 
peasant  life  or  of  life  under  various  social  conditions,  and 
contain  no  love  story  whatever. 

Such  a  one  is  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko's  great  novel 
"  Wolf's  Greed,"  which  first  appeared  in  tho  mag'.'zino  Ndioije 
.Sloro,  and  was  published  as  a  whole  in  18!)7.  The  action  takes 
place  between  the  years  18.>C)  and  18it3,  and  therefore  includes 
tho  terrible  year  of  the  famine.  Tho  scene  is  laid  in  a  lonely 
part  of  Southern  Russia,  and  the  novel  is  the  history  of 
a  usurer,  who,  having  ri.sen  from  the  jieasant  class  himself,  has 
by  dint  of  extortion  and  robbery  accumulated  vast  wealth,  ami 
has  gradually  drawn  into  his  toils  and  ruined  nearly  all  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town,  beginning  with  a  retired  general, 
whom  ho  gets  named  as  director  of  tho  bank,  which  ho  contrives 
to  defraud  under  cover  of  the  signature  obtained  by  false  pro- 
teneos  from  the  siuijile-hearted  old  man.  Another  of  his  victims 
is  the  widow  of  a  landowner,  an  energetic  young  woman  who  has 
come  to  live  among  the  peasants  witli  the  idea  of  helping  them 
and  improving  her  own  osteite  besides,  and  who,  having  ruined 
herself  dming  the  famine   striving    to  feed  tho  starving  people. 


finally  finds  a  home  as  directress  of  a  refuge  for  poor  children 
near  Moscow.  Cut  young  wolves  are  stronger  than  an  old  one, 
and  the  usurer's  two  sons,  to  whom  he  has  nominally  made  over 
his  fortune  in  case  of  any  awkward  questions  arising  about  tho 
bank  fraud,  conceive  the  idea  of  keeping  the  capital  themselves 
and  shutting  their  father  up  in  a  monastery.  Exasi)erated  at  their 
conduct,  he  throws  open  his  stores  of  grain  to  the  famished 
peasants,  and  distributes  some  10,000  roubles'  worth  of  flour 
free  among  them  :  linally  he  takes  to  drinking,  and,  tume<l  out 
of  the  house  by  his  own  son,  he  sets  fire  to  it  and  is  imprisoned 
in  the  gaol  which  he  himself  has  formerlj-  presented  to  the  town, 
and  for  which  he  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal.  The  old  usurer 
is  succeeded  by  his  son,  more  civilized,  but  more  pitiless,  more 
cruel — "  You  could  sooner  get  something  out  of  a  brick  than  out 
of  him.''  And  with  this  cheerless  iiicture  the  book  ends.  As  pre- 
viously observed,  it  is  a  novel  without  a  love  ^tory,  unless  tho 
love  of  humanity,  as  shown  in  tho  character  of  AnnaSte|)anovna, 
the  young  widow,  may  bo  considered  as  such,  and  it  presents  a 
stem,  gloomy  picture  of  life — of  the  inevitable  hardness  of  the 
conditions  of  life.  "  Wolf's  Greed  "  is  accounted  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  fiction  of  the  year.  Isemirovitch-Dantchenko 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  Russian  authors,  and  has  a  new 
novel,  entitled  "  On  the  Road  to  Happiness,"  now  going  on  in 
one  of  the  magazines  and  approaching  completion  ;  wo  will  re- 
serve further  mention  of  it  for  another  occasif)n. 

Tchokhov's  last  proiluction  is  entitled  "  Peasants."  His 
talent  is  great,  everything  that  he  writes  is  carefully  finished, 
and  in  comparison  with  otlier  authors  his  writings  are  few  and 
short.  They  aro  mostly  |)Sychidogical  studies  of  a  gloomy 
character,  the  cleverness  of  which  compels  the  reader  to  tliought, 
and  never  fails  to  awaken  intere.'t  and  comment,  sometimes 
even  provoking  passionate  disputes  and  vihement  criticism. 
Such  was  the  case  with  one  of  tho  most  famous  of  Tchekhov's 
tales,  "  Ward  No.  0,"  published  a  few  years  agi>,  a  study  of  tho 
lunatic  ward  of  a  hospital  and  its  inmates  under  conditions  of  dirt, 
neglect,  and  cruelty  that  could  only  be  possible  in  a  small  town 
some  200  vorsts  from  a  railway.  The  descriptions  are  repulsively 
realistic,  especially  the  death  from  apoplexy  of  the  doctor  in  tho 
very  ward  of  the  hospital  he  has  neglected  :  it  oven  surpajtses 
Tolstoy's  "  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch."  IJiit  tho  literary  ability  and 
power  of  tho  author  are  undeniable,  and  the  book  leaves  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  mind.  Tchekhov's  "  Peasants  "  relates 
how  tho  waiter  in  a  great  hotel  in  Moscow,  having  fallen  ill 
and  been  unable  to  save  anything,  is  conii>ellcd  to  re- 
turn with  his  wife  and  child  to  liis  native  village.  In 
his  remembrances  of  childhood  he  has  looked  back  to 
his  birthplace  as  something  bright  and  comfortable  ;  now 
when  ho  outers  tho  izba  ho  is  even  frightened,  so  dark,  so 
close,  so  unclean  does  it  appear  to  him.  But  tho  darkness  is  not 
only  in  the  izba  ;  darkness,  moral  and  mental,  surrounds  him  on 
all  sides.  Of  rest  and  peace  during  his  illness  there  is  no  possi- 
bility. .Amongst  his  own  people  he  is  a  stranger,  an  uninvitctl 
guest,  another  mouth  to  feed — not  because  the  jieople  are  cruel, 
but  V)eeau.so  they  are  oaten  up  bj-  poverty  amounting  to  mi.sery 
and  awful  mental  and  moral  destitution.  1'ho  waiter  dies,  and 
his  wife  and  child  aro  reduced  to  beggary.  The  wife  has  long  had 
aspirations  after  tho  religious  life  ;  her  greatest  happiness  has 
been  found  in  prayer.  She  believes  that,  once  back  in  Moscow, 
somehow  she  will  be  provided  for.  To  get  there  is  her  chief 
anxiety,  and  she  goes  away  from  the  village,  stopping  beneath 
tho  windows  of  the  wealthier  peasants  to  beg  alms  for  Christ's 
sake.  Such  is  the  story.  But,  of  course,  tho  chief  interest  does 
not  lie  there  ;  it  lies  in  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  people's  igno- 
rance and  helplessness  in  times  of  misfortune  that  are  so  vividly  un- 
folded before  tho  reader,  iiithe descriptions  of  thehuniiliationsand 
affronts  tho  unfortunate  waiter  and  his  wife  have  to  endure,  aiul  of 
the  lightless  darkness  in  which  the  village  is  wrapped.  And.  although 
such  things  have  been  described  many  times  before,  they  never 
fail  to  arouse  interest  in  Russia  on  account  of  the  nnlikeiiess  of 
the  life  depicted  to  that  of  the  cultured  classes  that  read  of 
them.  Tiiey  have  their  use  also  in  directing  attention  to  ques- 
tioiiB  and  conditions  of  life  that  might  i.therwi.^o  |>a88unobserve<l, 
and  doubtless  on  this  account  thoy  form  a  favourite  theme  with 
the  more  serious  Russian  writers  of  the  present  day. 

In  referring  to  tali  s  of  peasant  life  it  is  imjxissible  not  to 
regret  the  silence  of  Count  Tolstoy.  Since  Iho  publication  of 
'•  Master  and  Man  "  we  have    had   no    work  of  fiction  fmni    his 

f>en.  -Ml  his  leisure  time  is  said  to  have  been  absorbed  tiy  his 
>ook  on  Art,  shortly  to  be  publishod.  but  which,  we  fear,  will 
add  as  little  to  his  literary  n'putation  ns  his  religious  works.  The 
Moscow  pa{>ors,  however,  announce  that  tho  Count  is  now  finish- 
ing a  novel  of  peasant  life,  and  we  can  only  trust  they  are  cor- 
rectly informed. 

After  Tchekhov's  somewhat  depressing  wTitings  it  is  re- 
freshing to  turn  to  one  of  Potapenko's  last  t-ale.s,  "  rate."   Like 
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his  celebrated  "  Russian  Priest,"  known  to  English  readers 
through  the  late  Mr.  Gaussen's  translation,  it  is  a  story  of  the 
clerical  life  which  has  furnished  Potapenko  with  all  his  best 
subjects.  An  ambitious  mother  forms  tlie  project  of  marrying 
her  son,  who  is  about  to  be  ordained  deacon  and  must  therefore 
first  be  married,  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  peasant  and  miller, 
instead  of  to  one  of  the  undowered  daughters  of  the  neighbouring 
clergj',  as  is  generally  the  custom  in  such  cases.  Her  husband, 
an  easy-going  elderly  priest,  allows  her  to  do  as  she  likes, 
although  it  is  against  his  own  wishes,  and  the  mother  thinks  she 
will  have  but  little  difficulty  with  her  son  Vassia,  a  dreamy,  in- 
dolent youth,  who  seems  to  have  but  little  will  of  his  own.  How 
the  dreamer  awakes,  finding  the  miller's  buxom  daughter  very 
difl'erent  from  the  ideal,  gentle,  brown-eyed  maiden  of  his  fancy, 
and  unknown  to  his  mother  persuades  her  to  refuse  him,  is 
charmingly  told.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  a  friendly  widowed 
priest.  Father  Martiri,  Vassia  is  united  in  three  days'  time,  with 
a  rapidity  somewhat  startling  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
ways  of  Russian  clerical  circles,  to  the  orphaned  daughter 
of  a  deceased  cleric,  a  protegee  of  Father  Martiri's,  who  exactly 
realizes  the  ideal  maiden  of  the  young  man's  dreams.  The 
miller's  daughter  is  happily  married  to  a  prosperous  young 
peasant,  and  all  ends  well.  It  is  a  slight  story,  but  full  of 
charm  and  freshness  ;  the  country  life,  the  simple  people,  the 
genial  figure  of  Father  Martiri,  the  young  people's  friend,  who  is 
so  stout  that  he  has  to  have  a  kibitka  made  on  purpose  to  hold 
him,  are  all  delightfully  described,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  tale  that  would  leave  a  more  pleasing  impression  on  the    mind. 

A  strange  play  has  just  been  acted  in  St.  Petersburg;  it  is 
entitled  "TheEvilPit, or  Ditch, "and  is  byayoung  author  named 
Folome'eS'.  When  it  came  under  my  notice  some  months  ago,  1 
was  struck  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  such  a  piece  ever 
being  represented  on  the  stage  ;  of  plot  there  is  hardly  any,  of 
scenery  still  less,  for  the  whole  action  takes  place  in  one  room, 
and  amongst  the  few  charactersthat  comprise  the'frn)/in^'.f^>erso«(f 
there  is  absolutely  no  hero.  It  is  a  sordid  storj'  of  a  poor  girl  who, 
having  vainly  tried,  after  the  death  of  her  paralyzed  father,  to 
support  her  brother  and  herself  by  her  work,  is  at  last  driven  to 
lead  a  life  of  shame  in  order  to  keep  the  boy  at  school.  After  a 
time,  taunted  by  his  schoolfellows  as  to  the  way  his  sister  gets 
her  living,  he  suspects  the  truth,  and  when  he  calls  upon  her  to 
deny  it,  and  she  only  turns  away  weeping,  saying  it  is  for 
his  sake,  he  strikes  her  a  blow  in  the  face,  and  an  opportunity 
being  given  him  of  rejoining  his  elder  brother  exiled  to  a  remote 
town  for  a  political  offence,  he  catches  at  the  chance  and  leaves 
his  sister  without  a  look.  She  is  utterly  crushed,  and  with  the 
words,  "  Then  I  am  left  alone  ;  it  is  terrible,  terrible,"  the  play 
ends.  The  young  girl's  sacrifice  of  herself  somewhat  reminds  us 
of  Dostoieff  sky's  "Sonia,"  but  Dostoieffsky's  genius  is  unfortu- 
nately lacking,  and  the  work  does  not  possess  sufficient  literary 
merit  to  relieve  its  tediousness  and  duliiess. 

Very  different  in  character  is  the  work  of  the  brilliant 
feuilletoniste  Baron  On-Dit,  one  of  the  Princes  Bariatinsky, 
who  writes  under  that  name  and  whose  speciality  is  the  cynical 
delineation  of  high  life  and  smart  society  in  St.  Petersburg. 
His  short  sketches,  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  are  a 
scathing  satire  on  the  empty,  vicious,  pleasure-seeking  society 
he  depicts.  The  last  of  them,  entitled  "  Lolo  and  Lala,"  which 
appeared  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  shows  how  society  will  receive  and 
make  much  of  a  woman,  even  though  she  is  known  to  have  a 
lover,  as  long  as  she  remains  under  the  nominal  protection  of 
her  husband,  even  though  that  husband  makes  a  shameful  use  of 
her  beauty  to  indulge  his  extiavagance  ;  yet  as  soon  as  she 
obtains  a  divorce  from  him  and  marries  the  man  of  her  choice, 
the  world  turns  the  cold  shoulder  on  her  and  treats  her  as  a 
declassec. 

Recent  numbers  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  have  been 
full  of  eulogistic  notices  and  personal  reminiscences  of  Katkofi', 
the  famous  editor  of  the  Muskovshiiia  Viedoiitvsti  and  the  Eux.sli 
Viestnik.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  deemed  a  fitting  one  to  issue  a  reprint  of  all  the  articles 
he  ever  wrote.  That  Katkoff  was  a  remarkable  personality  no 
one  will  deny,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  enormous  in- 
fluence he  exerted  in  Russia,  yet  the  adulation,  almost  amount- 
ing to  worship,  now  lavished  on  him  appears  exces3i\fe  and  over- 
done, especially  as  many  persons  regard  the  classicism  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  into  Russian  schools  as  a 
doubtful  good. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  current  magazines  is  the 
depreciation  of  Pushkin.  An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Viestnik  Eifopy  maintaining  that  Pushkin  was  not  nearly  such 
a  great  poet  as  is  generally  supposed,  and,  in  fact,  that  poets 
such  as  the  PolisliMickiewicz  and  others  were  infinitely  superior 
to  him.  Now  another  article,  this  time  by  Solovietf,  a  well- 
known  critic,  has  been  published  in  the  same  magazine  asserting 


that  Pushkin's  carlyand  tragic  death  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  regret,  for  ho  was  no  longer  capable  of  further  enrich- 
ing Russian  literature.  Of  course,  other  writers  are  found 
taking  up  the  defence  of  the  great  Russian  poet  ;  but  in 
Russia,  as  abroad,  the  taste  for  romantic  poetry  is  on  the  decline, 
and  as  Byron  is  now  but  little  read  in  England,  so  Pu.shkin's 
works,  with  the  exception  of  his  '"  Evghenii  Uneghin,"  find  but 
few  readers  in  Russia. 


THE     UNITED     STATES. 

As  one  thinks  of  one's  impression  that  America  to-day  lacks 
such  men  of  letters  and  most  of  all  such  poets  as  we  used  to  have, 
a  quatrain  of  Father  Tabb's  comes  to  mind  :-  ■ 
"  Their  noonday  never  knows 
What  names  immortal  are  : 
'Tis  night  alone  that  shows 
How  star  surpasseth  star." 
This  little  verse,  entitled  "  Fame,"  is  from  the  volume  of  Lyrics 
which  he  published  last  spring.     Just  how  much  recognition  that 
book  has  had,    or    the    volume    of  poems  which  preceded  it,  one- 
hardly  knows  ;  but    as  one    grows    familiar  with  them  one  feels 
more  and  more  sure  that  no   poems  w  ritten  in  this  country  haver 
been  better  able  to  stand  the  test  of  familiarity.     They  are  not, 
so  far  as  one  could    see,    typically   American  ;    they  might  have- 
been  made  wherever  the  poet  who  made    them   chanced  to  liave 
been  born  or  to    live  :  but    they    could    never    have    been  made 
by    any    but  a  true  poet,   nor  yet  by  any  other  poet  than  the 
gentle  priest,   a  professor  in  Maryland   College,  who  has  made 
them  what  they  are. 

Two  little  volumes  of  reprints  which  have  appeared  within  a 
week  or  two  rather  confirm  the  suggestion  of  P^ather  Tabb's 
quatrain.  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Princeton,  who  is  en- 
thusiastically editing  a  series  of  "  Little  Masterpiioces, "  has 
just  brought  out  his  first  volume,  containing  seven  of  the  best- 
known  tales  of  Poe  ;  and  the  Harpers,  under  the  apt  title  "  Ars 
Recte  Vivendi,"  have  collected  some  of  the  pleasant  essays  on  how 
one  ought  to  live,  which  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  contributed 
to  the  well-known  Easy  Chair  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Both  of 
these  books  are  attractive  in  aspect — the  kind  that  one  likes  to- 
slip  into  one's  pocket  when  in  doubt  as  to  what  one  wants- 
there  ;  and  the  contents  of  both,  it  is  needless  to  say,  deserve 
the  care  which  has  been  given  them.  All  the  same,  as 
one  turns  the  pages,  one  has  reassuring  thoughts.  Poe's  name  is 
one  of  the  chief  m  our  American  past  ;  and  though  Poe's  star 
surpasses  that  of  Curtis  there  is  little  danger  yet  awhile 
that  Curtis  will  be  forgotten.  The  two,  different  as  they 
are,  fairly  typify  our  older  time,  for  which  now  and 
again  one  is  apt  to  sigh  ;  one  is  glad  to  have  both  re- 
membered and  revived,  yet  one  can  hardly  feel,  as  one  reads 
either  tales  or  essays,  that  such  work  as  this  is  unapproachable. 
A  book  promised  us  before  winter  may  fairly  bo  hoped  to  contain 
things  as  well  worth  preserving  as  the  best  in  these.  Mark 
Twain  is  to  give  us  a  new  volume  of  travels.  He  is  a  puzzling 
figure,  largely  because  the  oddity  of  his  humour  combines  with 
the  obvious  crudity  of  his  early  work  to  make  one  thiiik  him 
merely  clownish  ;  but  whoever  has  read  "  Huckleberry  Finn,"  to 
take  a  single  example,  must  feel  that  a  man  who  can  write  like 
Mark  Twain  at  his  best  is  one  to  reckon  with  in  any  serious  esti- 
mate of  national  literature.  Whatever  else,  he  has  a  power  rare 
in  modern  times — to  use  a  big  word  for  want  of  a  little  one,, 
he  can  write  in  the  Odysseian  style.  Assuming  this  character  or 
that,  he  can  take  you  through  episode  after  episode,  whether  of  a 
trip  to  Palestine  or  of  a  drift  on  a  raft  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
somehow  can  combine  these  disjointed  things  into  a  coherent 
panorama  of  a  human  epoch  which,  like  any  other,  is  bound  to 
pass.  In  a  century  or  two,  one  inclines  to  think,  people  may 
begin  to  discover  that  these  queer  things,  which  their  great 
grandfathers  thought  mere  nonsense  for  a  spare  hour,  have 
in  them,  for  all  their  crude  whimsicality,  something  of  the 
quality  which  makes  the  Odyssey  or  Don  Quixote  so  lastingly 
human.  Mark  Twain  is  not  a  Cervantes,  of  course,  and  far 
less  a  Homer  ;  yet  at  times  he  can  make  one  think  of  both. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  you  cannot  imagine  him  suspecting 
the  fact  for  a  moment.  All  of  which,  significance  and  un- 
consciousness alike,  one  likes  to  believe  characteristically 
American. 

Characteristically  American  in  a  ver}-  different  way  is  the 
biography  privately  printed  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  and  now 
unobtrusively  put  before  the  public.  This  is  the  "Memoir  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  C.Winthrop,"  prepared  for  the Mas.sachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  by  hisson,  who  bears  the  same  name.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  is  one  o^  the  few  learned  bodies  in  America 
which,  by  strictly  limiting  their    membeiship,    have   preserved 
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their  corporate  dignity.  It  may  doubtless  be  called  provincial, 
local,  <il<l  fogpy  ;  but  nobody  can  doubt  that  it  really  maintains 
tho  triditioim  of  Now  England,  or  that  its  publicationn,  though 
flomotimi^s  of  chiefly  antiquarian  interost,  are  uxcollent  in  their 
kind.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  president  of  thia  society  for  thirty 
years  ;  and  this  Memoir  is  the  most  considerable  which  has  ever 
been  formally  presented  there.  For  two  reasons  its  value  is 
more  than  local  or  temporary  ;  in  tho  first  piice,  after  an  interval 
which  has  allowed  tho  passions  of  our  Civil  War  to  cool,  it  sets 
forth  with  nttor  simplicity  and  fidelity  tho  career  of  a  man,  who, 
in  1847,  before  ho  was  forty  years  old,  was  Speaker  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  ;  who  found  himself  iniablo, 
in  tho  time  when  tho  storm  was  gathering;,  to  ally  himself  with 
any  movement  which  ondangerod  tho  Union  :  who  retired  arcord- 
ingly  from  public  life,  probably  tho  least  understood  of  .'Vmorican 
pu))lic  men  ;  who  lived  to  bo  called  in  his  old  age  the  firstcitizen 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  whom  those;  who  know  him  best 
believe  to  morit  tho  epitaph  under  which  lie  lies  : — "  Kminent 
as  a  Scholar,  an  Orator,  a  Statesman,  and  a  Philanthropist  ; 
above  all,  a  Christian."  In  tho  second  place,  oven  if  this 
Momoir  coniMnnud  a  man  and  a  time  of  aiiiall  liistoric  interest  it 
would  remain  notal)lo  for  tho  rare  quality  of  its  style.  Tho 
younger  Mr.  Winthrop  is  not  widely  known  as  a  man  of  letters  : 
it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  ho  has  ever  published  anything 
except  in  the  procoodiiigs  of  the  Mas.sacuusetts  Historical 
Socioty  ;  but  nobody  who  has  written  in  America  has  Hrritton 
better,  and  few  writers  of  English  anywhere  havo  written 
so  well. 

Nothing  like  so  distinguished  in  stylo, but  forall  that  a  book  to 
consider  with  respi.'ct,  is  tho  "  Life  of  General  Rol)ort  E.  Leo," 
just  written  by  Professor  H.  A.  White,  of  Washington  and  Leo 
College,  tho  institution  of  which  (ienoral  Lee  became  President 
after  tho  close  of  tho  Civil  War.  Of  course.  Professor  White's 
sympathies  aro  strongly  Southern  ;  if  they  were  not  he  could  not 
adoquatoly  deal  with  Loo.  One  of  tho  most  welcome  phases  of 
American  feeling  nowadays,  however,  is  that  strong  sympathy 
■with  the  South  no  longer  repels  tho  temper  of  Northoi-n  readers  — 
at  least  among  tliose  to  whom  tho  War  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  not  of  passionate  memory.  This  book  will  help  to  confirm  tho 
growing  scutiiiKMit  that  Leo  is  one  of  our  national  heroes,  as 
■surely  as  Hampd(Mi  is  one  of  England's.  Two  other  books  of 
mthor  (Kipular  liistory,  which  ajipearod  at  about  the  same  time 
as  Professor  White's,  perliaps  <le8orvo  at  hast  posHing  notice  as 
characteristically  American.  Tho  first  is  a  ''  History  of  American 
Christianity,"  by  tho  Hov.  Leonard  Woolsey  ijacoii.  ono  tif  tho 
■well-known  Haoon  family,  of  New  Haven  ;  it  appears  on  c\usory 
oxamination  to  sot  forth  with  more  clearness  than  ono  wouhl 
«xpect  tho  bewildering  story  of  tho  dissidonco  of  dis.sent,  tho 
Protestantism  of  tho  Protestant  religion.  'J'ho  second  is  a  work, 
uniform  with  tho  other,  in  which  the  Rev.  Paul  Van  Dyke,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  now  Minister  of  tho  Church  at  North- 
jimpton,  Massachusetts,  wlioro  Jonathan  Edwards  preachod, 
sots  forth  the  history  of  tho  Papacy  during  tho  lUuiaissance,  or, 
as  ho  prefers  to  call  it,  tho  Honasconce.  The  American  cha- 
racter of  this  work  docs  not  transpire  from  the  title  ;  but  if  .Mr. 
■Van  Dyke  is  responsible  for  tho  headlines  of  his  pages  ho  lias 
onrichod  tho  English  language.  One  of  tho  Popos — Sixtus  V., 
■wo  will  say  at  a  venture— is  described  in  capital  letters  as  a 
■"  nopot." 

Two  volumes  of  essays  which  have  just  appeared  scorn 
oqually  worth  attoulion  from  whoever  is  interested  in  tho  con- 
tomporary  trend  of  .Vuicrican  thought,  (hie,  entitled  "The 
Personal  Eipiation."  is  by  Professor  H.  T.  Peck,  of  Columbia 
■OoUoge,  or,  as  tho  grandiloquent  fashion  of  tho  moment  ardently 
prefers  to  call  .\iiioricau  sominanos  of  learning  nowadays, 
Columbia  University.  Of  this  College,  it  will  bo  remembered. Mr. 
Seth  Low,  the  Reform  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  (!reator 
Now  York, has  for  some  years  been  president, aiul  Professor  Pock  is 
editor  of  tho  /iodAiikih.  His  essays  aro  mostly  on  American 
.■subjects.  One,  for  example,  is  about  Mr.  Howolls,  another 
about  Pi-esidout  Clovoland.  A  glance  at  them  s\iggosts  that  if  not 
pormanout  contrdnitdons  to  tho  higher  thought,  they  aro  at  least 
individual  and  sinceiv,  and  that  tho  individual  sincerity 
which  pervades  thorn  is  of  a  kind  which  would  never 
have  dcvoloped  in  any  other  environment  than  that  of  Now  York 
City.  The  other  is  a" thoughtful  book  by  Mr.  Helos  F.  Wilcox 
on  tho  "  Problems  of  City  (iovernmont."  These,  whiih  aro 
■among  tho  most  disturbing  in  this  country,  ho  sets  forth  with 
courage  if  not  with  cheorfulness.  The  cli>sing  words  of  his 
book,  to  which  ho  leads  his  readers  with  o^ivious  care,  aro 
"  Democracy  is  at  stake."  No  four  words  could  bo  more  typical 
«t  what  Mr.  Wilcox,  probably  with  justice,  believes  the  temper 
■of  tUis  country  to  be.  To  enlightened  thought,  one  may  assume, 
.democracy,  like  autocracy,  is  only  a  moans  to  tho  enl  of  law, 
order,  and  social  happiness,  to  be  judged  by  it-<  resr.lti.     To  Mr. 


Wilcox,  or  at  least  to  the  public  he  addresses, dimrcricy  presents 
itself  as  a  fetich,  to  be  worshipped  as  blindly  as  divine  right 
ever  was  by  cavalier. 


Obituary. 

— ♦ — 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 
In  connexion  with  tho  lamented  death  of  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  tho  regret  which  the 
literary  public,  in  common  with  tho  entire  nation,  will  feel  at 
tho  loss  r>f  so  sympathetic  a  personality  and  tho  flnse  of  a  life 
in  which  the  duties  attaching  to  high  station  wore  so  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  recogni7.ed. 


Tho  circumstances  under  which  the  dramatic  death  of 
Mr.  Hkxkv  Geor(;e  took  place  made  it,  at  the  moment,  chiefly 
of  political  importance.  Ho  was  tho  Socialist  and  Labour  can- 
didate for  the  Mayoralty  of  Greater  Now  Y'ork,  and  died  on 
October  29  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the  work  and  excitement 
of  the  electoral  contest.  If  he  never  attained  a  position  of 
political  importance,  he  will  havo  a  distinct  place  in  the 
history  of  pamphleteering  literature.  Few  bmrhuica,  if  one 
may  so  describe  it,  attracteil  so  widespread  an  interest 
both  in  England  and  America  as  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
published  in  1870.  (leorge  was  born  in  IKW,  and  after  s^tending 
some  time  at  sea  he  settled  in  California  in  ISo'J,  where  ho  was 
struck  by  tho  monopolies  in  land  granted  to  powerful  corpora- 
tions. He  was  led  to  believe  that  private  property  in  land  was, 
both  on  abstract  and  practical  grounds,  radically  wrong  ;  and  ho 
devised  a  scheme  for  ousting  proprietors  by  appropriating  rent  in 
tho  form  of  taxes.  His  theory  was  explained  at  length  in 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and,  unsound  as  the  work  wa-s  in  much 
of  its  argument,  it  was  read  with  keen  interost  not  only  on 
account  of  tho  audacity  of  its  proposals,  but  of  its  easy  flow  of 
language  and  tho  real  power  with  which  some  parts  of  tho  case 
were  presented.  The  book  did  much  to  stimulate  thought.  It 
exposed  abuses,  but  it  also  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  rcniedios 
proposed  by  tho  school  of  reformers  for  which  tho  author  spoke. 
A.  more  valuable  work  was  his  "  Protection  and  Free  Trade,"  a 
very  instructive  contribution  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade  to  the 
tarill"  controversy,  and  ono  which  exercised  a  wide  influence  in 
tho  Presidential  campaign  of  1S92.  In  1^80  Mr.  George  ha<l 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  j<inrnalist.  He  was  the  e<litor  of  a 
weekly  periodical  called  tho  Stuwlanl,  ani\  was  recognized  as 
ono  of  tho  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  in  tho  city.  He  was 
ail  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  in  1880.  With  his 
'  social  and  political  opinions  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Thoiij.h 
I  ho  had  a  considomblo  following  in  tho  United  Stat«s  he  was 
'  more  impressive  as  a  writer  than  as  a  speaker,  and  his  failun- 
to  influence  permanently  any  largo  section  of  his  English 
readers  was  duo  not  to  any  distrust  of  the  man — for  his  honesty 
was  acknowledged  by  Iwith  friends  and  foes — but  to  tho  fact 
;  that  the  things  ho  had  advocated  with  his  j>en  he  did  not  prove 
i   himself  able  to  support  in  controversy  on  the  platform. 


Tho  Vkkv  Rev.  J.vme.s  rJvRNE.Dean  of  Clonfert.  whodiotl  on 
tho  iKtrd  ult.,  at  Ergenagh  Rectory,  Omagli,  aged  77,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  In  the  midst  of 
his  clerical  duties  ho  found  time  for  a  pnifound  study  of 
philology,  anil  publisheil  '•  (General  I'rinciples  of  the  Structure 
of  Languivge  "  in  18S.'>,  and  in  1887  "  Origin  of  ti.o  Greek,  Latin, 
and  (lothic  Roots."  lk<sides  these  reso;irclie3  into  tho  bases  of 
literature,  ho  contributed  lectures  on  "  Xaturalism  and  Spiritual- 
ism," publisheil  in  185C. 

Dr.  Stouohtox,  who  died,  at  tho  age  of  89,  on  Odobe-  24, 
was  well  known  in  London  as  the  minister  of  Kensington  Congre- 
gational ist  Chunh.  from  which  he  retired  in  1874.  Ho  was  ono  of 
tho  most  eminentof  Nonconformist  divines,  and  one  of  thcfoiuiders 
of  tho  Congregational  Union.  His  tastes  and  opinions  naturally 
led  him  to  chonso  the  17th  century  as  a  field  of  study.  In  18«)7  ho 
published  "  Tho  Ecclesiastical  Historj-  of  England  from  tho 
Opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
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well,"  and  three  years  later  "  The  Church  of  the  Restoration." 
His  final  contribution,  however,  "  Religion  in  England  from 
1800  to  1851,"  brings  us  nearer  to  the  religious  questions  of  to- 
day, and  shows  how  the  broad  difference  between  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier  had  increased  into  a  multiplicity  of  sects.  One  great 
object  of  Dr.  Stonghton's  life  was  to  show  that  difTerences  in 
ecclesiastical  forms  can  be  consistent  with  social  and  literary 
friendships.  His  intimacies  with  Dean  A.lford,  Dean  Hook,  Dean 
Stanley,  Canon  Swainson,  and  Archbishops  Tait  and  Magee  are 
ample  evidence  of  this. 


The  Rev.  T.  E.  Bbown,  the  poet  and  exponent  of  Manx 
life,  died  on  Saturday  last.  He  was  born  and,  until  he  went  to 
Oxford,  educated  in  Manx  land.  The  son  of  the  Vicar  of 
Braddan,  he  went  first  to  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man, 
whence  he  obtained  a  junior  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
and  crowned  a  University  career  by  winning  almost  the 
highest  distinction  Oxford  had  then  to  ofl'er,  a  Fellowship 
at  Oriel.  After  a  period,  spent  partly  in  his  native  country 
as  a  master  at  King  William's  Colleee  and  partly  at  the 
Crypt  School,  Gloucester,  he  went  in  1863  to  Clifton  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1892  as  second  master.  He  was  a 
successful,  inspiring  teacher,  who  could,  undoubtedly,  had  he 
wished  it,  have  achieved  a  wide  reputation,  either  in  the  world 
of  letters  or  in  public  aflairs  ;  but  outside  the  walls  of  Clifton 
College  he  is  known  only  as  the  author  of  "  Betsy  Lee  " 
(1873),  "  Fo'c's'le  Yarns  "  (1881),  "  The  Manx  Witch  " 
(1889),  "The  Doctor"  (1887),  and  "Old  John  and  Other 
Poems  "  (1893).  They  appealed  to  a  somewhat  limited  circle  of 
readers  and  were  chiefly  in  the  Manx  dialect  ;  but  they  won 
the  warm  admiration  of  discriminating  critics  and  of  dis- 
tinguished writers,  such  as  George  Eliot  and  Browning.  Mr. 
Brown  lived  latterly  in  his  old  home  in  the  Isie  of  Man,  and 
contributed  occasionally  to  the  Natio7iaL  Obsciccr  under  Iilr. 
Henley  and  to  the  Nav  Review. 


flotcs. 


A  considerable  number  of  volumes  which  will  not  be  noticed 
in  Literature  are  at  the  disposal  of  publishers,  and  will  he  handed 
to  any  one  they  may  authorize  to  receive  them.  They  will  be 
otherwise  disposed  of  if  not  called  for  by  the  20th  inst. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Poems  gives  IMr.  Arthur 
Symons  the  opportunity  for  an  interesting  study,  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Rei'icw  for  November,  of  the  qualities  which  repel  and 
fascinate  in  Mr.  Meredith's  novels.  They  are  the  work  he  thinks 
of  a  "  poet  struggling  against  the  bondage  of  prose."  He  ranks 
Mr.  Meredith  as  a  Decadent — taking  literary  Decadence  in  the 
sense  of  "  a  learned  corruption  of  language,  by  which  style  ceases 
to  be  organic  "  ;  and  thousands  of  readers  of  the  novels  will  have 
felt  the  truth  of  the  criticism,  "  the  impressiveness  with  which 
nothing  happens,  when  nothing  is  happening,  is  itself  a  strain 
upon  the  energy."  It  is  the  poetry  in  the  disguise  of  prose 
vmich  attracts  and  holds  the  reader — "  affecting  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  as  if  a  strange  and  beautiful  woman  suddenly  took  her 
seat  among  the  Judges  in  a  Court  of  law."  As  an  attempt  to 
explain  Mr.  Meredith  to  his  less  discriminating  admirers,  no  less 
than  to  those  who  confessedly  fail  to  understand  him,  the  article 
is  well  worth  reading. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Next  spring  Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.  will  publish  ' '  Charles  I. ' ' 
by  Sir  John  Skelton,  LL.D.  The  work  was  completely  written 
and  revised  to  the  last  chapter  before  the  death  of  the  author. 
The  illustrations  have  been  selected  mostly  from  the  Royal  col- 
lections at  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  number 
of  them  have  never  previously  been  reproduced.  A  reproduction 
will  also  be  included  of  "  The  Execution  of  Charles  I."  from  a 
painting  by  an  eye-witness,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bory.  The  volume  will  be  a  Royal  quarto  of  the  same  size  as 
"  Queen  Victoria,"  "  Mary  Stuart,"  and  "  Queen  Elizabeth." 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Palgrave,  whose  death  was  noticed  in  our  issue  of  last 
week,  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  the  name  Palgrave  was  first 
assumed  by  his  father,  the  eminent  historian.  Indeed,  the  first 
work  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave — a  translation  into  French  of  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  " — bears  the  following   ciu-ious 


description  of  its  author  on  its  title-page  : — "  Par  M.  Francois 
Cohen  de  Kentish  Town,  agi5  de  huit  ans.  London,  1897."  A 
remarkable  instance  of  precocity. 

iS  *  ■*  * 

Sir  Francis  Palgi-ave's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,"  which  was  described  by  the  Edinhurrih  lieriew 
on  its  appearance  as  "  the  most  luminous  work  that  has  teen  pro- 
duced on  the  early  institutions  of  England,"  had,  when  first 
issued,  a  very  slow  sale.  Though  first  issued  at  £3  3s.,  it  was  at 
one  time  to  be  had  for  15s.  Its  real  merit,  however,  asserted 
itself,  and  its  value  rose  to  more  than  its  original  price. 

*  *  *  * 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  a  good  deal  of  interesting  biographical 
matter  on  their  list  for  publication — lives  of  Sir  G.  Savile,  first 
Marquis  of  Halifax  :  of  Stonewall  Jackson  ;  of  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  by  his  brother  Canon  Rawlinson,  with  contributions  by 
Lord  Roberts  ;  of  Cardinal  ^\'iseman  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  ;  and 
Professor  Max  Milller's  Reminiscences. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Reviews  and  Essays  "  is  to  be  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
essays  in  literary  criticism  which  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  the 
Clark  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  will  shortly  publish  through 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons.  Most  of  the  essays  are  reprinted  from 
the  Guardian,  and  include  criticisms  on  "  More's  Utopia," 
"  Fuller's  Sermons,"  "  Chesterfield's  Letters,"  "  Arnold's 
Last  Essays,"  ''Edmund  Waller,"  "  John  Gay,"  and  "Eng- 
land's Helicon." 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  Glasgow  School  of  Painting,"  by  Mr.  David  Miller, 
is  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  "  Modern  British 
Sohools  of  Painting."  The  series  is  intended  to  do  for  the 
liistory  of  English  art  what  the  historians  of  the  Schools  of  Art 
of  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  France  have  done  for 
Continental  art.  To  Mr.  Miller's  volume,  Mr.  Francis  New- 
bery,  the  Headmaster  of  the  Glasgow  School,  has  contributed  an 
introduction,  in  which  he  carefully  dift'erentiates  his  particular 
school  from  those  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Birmingham.  The 
book  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  paintings 
by  Messrs.  MacGregor,  Lavery,  Guthrie,  Stevenson,  Roche, 
Walton,  and  others.  It  will  be  published  early  in  December. 
*  #  *  * 

Messrs.  Constable  announce  for  publication  this  autumn, 
among  other  books,  a  collection  of  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands, 
by  Lord  Lome,  entitled  "  Adventures  in  Legend." 

*  *  *  * 

A  correspondent  whites  to  point  out  that  in  our  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Dean  of  Llandaif  we  inadvertently  spoke  of  his 
protest  "against  the  dismissal  oi  Temple  fromthe  headmastership 
of  Rugby."  We  should,  of  course,  have  said,  "  the  suggested 
dismissal." 


Early  next  year  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Murray's  edition  of 
Byron's  works  will  be  published.  The  chief  features  in  the 
volume,  which  contains  his  early  poetry,  will  be — first,  an 
authoritative  text,  carefully  collated  from  the  existing  manu- 
scripts, proofs,  and  successive  editions,  a:id  giving  all  the 
important  changes  made  by  Byron  from  time  to  time  ;  secondly, 
the  addition  of  11  new  poems  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
"  Hours  of  Idleness  "  ;  thirdly,  the  notes  to  the  "  Englisli 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  the  "  Hints  from  Horace,'  the 
"  Waltz,"  and  the  "  Curse  of  Minerva."  The  edition  de  luxe,. 
strictly  limited  in  number,  will  contain  several  pictures  and 
portraits  connected  with  this  period  of  Byron's  life,  some  of 
which  have  never  before  been  reproduced. 

■*  *  ♦  * 

Mr.  D.  Nutt  writes  as  to  ourreview  of  Lady  Magnus'  "Jewish 
Portraits  "  published  last  week  : — "  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  reference  to  a  frontispiece  (upon  the  absence  of  which  yoii 
naturally  comment)  was  sufl'ered  to  remain  in  the  preface  by  an 
oversight,  and  was  only  noticed  after  the  review  copies  had 
already  been  sent  out.     It  has  since  been  cancelled." 

*  *  *  * 

Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier  are  issuing  the 
biographical  sketch  of  "  Lady  Blanche  Balfour,"  the  mother  ot 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  in  a  new  "  booklet  "  style. 

*  *  *  * 

A  work  of  much  interest  to  hymnologists  announced  by  Mr. 
Murray  is  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Bacchus  Dykes, 
late  vicar  of  St.  Oswald's,  Durham.  Dr.  Dykes's  hymns  have  done 
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much  for  the  religious  life  of  the  couniry  ;  and  fifty-five  of  them 
are  included  in  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem.  "  The  Editor 
is  the  iiev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Vice  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall 
Dmhaiii. 

*  *  *  * 

Throe  otlier  books  of  inucU  interest  from  the  same  publishing 
house  are  Sir  Mount  Stuart  (iniiit  Dull's  "  Notes  from  a  Diary," 
Sir  William  Anson's  Autobiograjihy  an<l  political  correspondence 
of  Auf,'ustuH  Henry,  third  iJuke  of  Grafton,  from  documents 
liitherto  unnuljlishod  in  the  lossossion  of  his  family,  and  the 
«clu)larly  collettion  of  original  verse  by  the  I'resident  of  Mag- 
dalon  Colleco,  Oxford,  entitled  "  iJy  Severn  Sea."  A  small 
edition  of  tliese  Poems  was  printed  privately  in  Oxford. 


Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  are  publishin"  the  "  Liturgy  in 
Rome,"  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  to  Christian  and 
J'Jcclesiastical  Rome,  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  Mass, 
(Jhurcli  functions,  vestments,  festivals,  and  Saints'  days.  The 
volume  will  bo  useful  for  the  visitor  at  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Morriuum  in  his  "  In  Kedar's  Tents,"  which  we 
reviewed  recently,  has  been  commended  for  the  local  colour  of 
bis  Spanish  .scenes.  Mr.  M.  Vglosias,  however,  writes  us  to 
point  out  that  this  is  liardly  compatible  with  what  ho  flunks 
shows  an  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language.  "  Concopcion," 
be  says,  "  is  a  girl's  name,  liko  Concha  and  Concliita,  short 
for  Maria  do  la  C'oncepcion,  and  it  is  ijuito  wrong  to  append  the 
cedilla  to  the  second  soft  C  in  it.  It  is  common  for  a  man  to 
l)e  christened  Maria,  but  only  as  an  addition  to  amasculino  prefix. 
Vinconte  is  probably  a  slip  for  Vicente.  Estella  is  a  town  in 
Kavarro,  famous  in  the  Carlist  wars.  It  is  not  a  girl's  name. 
In(!s  (Spanish  for  Agnes)  is  so  spelt,  and  has  not  the  dash  or 
"  tilde  "  over  the  n.  These  are  a  few  of  the  errors  I  remember 
to  have  noticed  when  reading  the  book.  Also  '  buen  '  instead 
of  '  bion  '  or  '  bueno.'  I  do  not  suppose  Ronda  can  ever  have 
been  a  Capitania  (ienoral.  It  is  iirobably  a  (h^pondoncy  of  that 
of  .Seville  or  .Malaga,  and  I  tiiink  I  may  safely  assort 
tbat  there  was  not  a  revolver  in  the  place  at  the  time  written 
of. ' ' 


The  first  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Life,  consistintr  of  five 
thousand  copies,  has  boon  entirely  exhausted,  and  a  reprint  is 
announced  l)y  Messrs.  Macmillan.  The  same  publishers  are 
issuing  a  volume  of  sermons  selected  from  those  Inivorsity 
and  other  Sermons  by  the  late  Dean  Vauglmn  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out  of  print. 


The  N<ili<iiiiil  Ii<  i-iiii-  for  November  has  an  excellent  ailich> 
on  Tennyson  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  a  readable  paper  on  the 
Volunteer  liy  Colonel  Kustace  Halfour  ;  but  more  than  half  of 
"  Episodes  of  tlie  Month  "  and  about  one-third  of  tlio  entire 
Review  is  devoted  to  bimetallism,  solely  from  the  liimotallic  point 
of  view.  Heaven  forliid  that  we  sliould  express  any  opinion 
on  a  subject  which,  more  than  love  or  religion,  appears  to 
dissolve  family  ties  and  life-long  friendships,  but  does  Mr. 
Maxse  really  think  that  this  or  any  other  single  subject  is  worth 
this  amount  of  space  m  what  professes  to  be  a  National  Review  ? 
If  lie  does,  it  would  be  fairer  at  least  to  give  both  sides,  and  if 
he  thinks  there  is  but  one  side  lot  him  call  his  i>rgan  the 
"  Bimetallic  Review  "  and  have  done  with  it. 


Jlr.  William  Watson,  who  has  been  spending  part  of  the 
summer  and  a\itunui  at  Windermere,  is  said  to  ^)e  preparing  a 
considerable  amount  cf  new  work  for  his  volume  whii-h  is  to  ho 
published  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  This  book  will  contain 
the  already  ]irinted  "  Ode  in  May  "  and  the  poem  entitled 
*'  The  Unknown  liod,"  which  appeared  in  the  Foi'tniiihtlij. 


Last  year  Mr.  Tom  R.  Way,  the  well-known  lithographer, 
issued  a  series  of  drawings  illustrative  of  "  Reliques  of  Ohl 
London."  In  that  volume  ho  purposed  to  record  only  buildings 
whicli  had  eseapeil  the  (Jreat  Piro  of  London.  He  has,  however, 
fomul  one  volume  insiillicient ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  new  series, to 
include  the  great  foundation  Si-hools,  such  as  Christ's  Hospital 
and  the  Westminster  Blueco;\t  School.  .Vs  for  the  jirevions 
voluiuo,  Mr.  Wheatley  has  supplied  the  explanatory  letterpress. 


Mrs.  Crawshay,  whose  prizes  for  "  the  best  essays  in  English 
written  by  a  woman  of  any  nation  "  have  been  well  known  for 
some  years,  announces  the  subjects  for  18it8  as  follows  : — 
Byron's  "  Marino  Faliero." — First  prize,  £10  ;  Second  prize, 
£5.  Byron's  "  Hints  from  Horace." — £10  and  £5.  Byron's 
"Prayer  of  Nature." — Four  prizes,  £5  each.  .Shelley's 
"  Prometheus  Tnbound." — £10  and  £5.  Shelley's  "  Ode  to 
the  West  Wind." — £7,  £ii,  and  £3.  Keats's  .Sonnets. — One 
prize,  £5.  Mrs.  Crawshay's  address  is,  care  of  12,  Warwick-road, 
Paddington,  London,    W. 

«  «  «  -» 

Last  winter  the  British  Museum  obtained  a  papyrus  contain- 
ing some  of  the  lest  Odes  of  the  Greek  lyric  poet  Bacchylides. 
The  manuscript,  which  was  much  mutilated,  has  been  pieced 
together  and  transcribed,  and  the  poems  will  be  published 
towards  the  end  of  November.  An  exact  transcript  of  tiie  manu- 
script will  be  given  in  uncial  type,  t<igether  with  a  restored  tt-xt 
in  ordinary  type,  and  a  commentary  ;  and  a  photographic 
facsimile  will  be  published  separately.  The  editor  is  Mr.  F.  G. 
Kenyon.  In  its  restored  state  the  manuscript  contains  over  1,1100 
lines,  of  which  abimt  1,000  are  perfect  or  may  bo  rest-ired  with 
approximate  certainty.  Six  poems  (including  three  long  ones) 
are  complete,  nine  more  are  represented  by  substantial  remains, 
while  five  are  very  fragmentarj'.  Six  of  the  poems  are  Pieans, 
DithjTaud)S,  or  Hymns,  a  class  of  Greek  poetry  hitherto  unknown 
except  in  small  fragments.  The  rest  celebrate  victories  in  the 
great  athletic  festivals,  four  of  them  commemorating  successes 
which  were  also  celebrated  by  Pindar. 

«  •»  »  ♦ 

.'\mong  the  collected  works  of  Charles  Lever.  '•  Horace 
Templeton  "  finds  a  doubtful  place.  Indeetl.  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  Lover  wrote  the  book  at  all.  It  first  api)care<l  in 
two  volumes  in  1S48,  with  the  imprint  of  Chapman  an<l  Hall, and, 
liko  "  Arthur  O'Leary,"  it  relates  the  oxperiencea  of  a  traveller 
oil  the  Continent,  whojiicks  up  odd  bits  of  gossip,  anecdotes,  and 
tales.  The  book  owed  its  existence  to  a  series  of  Tyrol  sketches, 
which  Lever  wrote  to  appear  originally  as  separate  articles,  but 
around  which  he  subse(|uently  wove  the  tragic  story  of  Horace 
Templeton  himself.  When  rearranging  his  works,  in  187'2,  Lover 
does  not  appear  to  have  included  this  volume,  nor  is  mention  made 
of  it  in  Fitzpatrick's  "  Life  of  Lever,"  but  that  it  is  by  him  is 
concl'isive  from  internal  evidence. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

In  the  sumptuous  fdition-tlr-lu.re  of  Lever's  Works,  which 
Messrs.  Downey  ami  Co.  are  issuing,  "  The  Diary  and  Notes  of 
Horace  Templeton  "  is  to  be  included,  and  will  bo  roa<ly  for 
subscribers  towards  the  end  of  November.  In  the  original  issue 
there  were  no  illustrations,  but  the  reprint  will  be  provided  with 
a  series  by  Mr.  Gordon  Brownie. 

«  ♦  «  ■♦ 

Miss  Agnes  Repplior.the  authoress  of  "Essays  in  Idleness." 
and  other  poems  and  essmys,  has  just  completeil  a  now  volumo, 
which  she  calls  "  Varia."  and  which  will  he  published  in  England 
by  Messrs.  Gay  and  Birtl. 

«  »  ♦  ♦ 

Now  th.^t  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  "  Borderland  "  has  ceased  to 
exist,  the  "  Letters  from  .Julia  "  may  receive  a  more  careful 
attention.  "  .lulia  "  is  the  lady  who  guided  Mr.  Stead  in 
writing  these  letters.  What  their  real  import  may  bo,  or  what 
wo  are  to  understand  from  this  unique  relationship,  students 
may  be  in  a  better  ]<ositioii  to  find  out  when  they  read  the 
"  Letters  "  in  the  volume  form,  in  which  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
will,  next  year,  publish  them. 

»  «  ■»  « 

.\  book  important  to  Colonial  readers  will  bo  "  Doo<ls  th.it 
Won  the  Emiiiro."  The  stories  of  those  ■•  Deeds  "  will  l>o  toKI 
by  the  licv.  \V.  T.  Fitchett,  and  will  be  issued  as  an  illustrat.ed 
volume  by  Messrs.  .Smith,  Elder,  and  Co..  some  time  in  the 
Christmas  season.  Mr.  Fitchett  is  the  Australian  e<lit<ir  of 
Uerii-ic  of  licrinrs  and  has,  we  uiulerstanil,  given  much  study 
to  the  subject  of  which  his  book  deals. 

*  «  ♦  * 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  almost  completed  a  new  novel.  "  A 
Hundred  Years  Ago,"  which  is  to  apj>ear  next  yo.ir  in 
dowi  U'orili.  In  its  serial  course  it  will  lie  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Lancelot  Speed.  Messrs.  Methuen  will  probably  issue  it  in 
its  volume  form  after  it  has  run  its  "•  course  "  in  the  magazine. 
*■**■* 

In  Bell's  "  Cathedral  Series  "  will  b?  shortly  publishe*! 
"  Exeter,"  by  IVrcj-   Addleshaw,    B.A.  ;    "  PetcrlK>rough,"  by 
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Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting  ;    and  "  Winchester,"  by  P.  W.  Sergeant, 
B.A.     The  volumes  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  story,  entitled  "  Lost  Man's  Lane,''  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Anna  Katharine  Green,  author  of  "  The  Leavenworth 
Case."     The  story  will  be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Stuart  Erskine  sends  us  a  protest,  which  we  fear  will 
hardly  command  much  sympathy, against  publishers'  "readers." 
He  has  had  an  MS.  returned  to  him  by  a  publisher  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  "  oar  reader  cannot  advise  the  publication," 
«&c.  He  thinks  it  is  "  a  monstrous  thing  that  a  gentleman's 
MS.  should  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being  sat  on  .  .  .  by 
some  coxcomb  reader.  "  He  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  know 
something  about  these  readers,  since  "our  critics  in  the  Press  are 
all  known  to  us,"  and  that  the  subject  is  much  too  serious  and 
important  for  a  Royal  Commission.  We  fear  that  publishers  cannot 
be  expected  to  read  for  themselves  all  the  MSS.  submitted  to  them. 

*  *  *  * 

In  Mr.  Batsford's  publishing  listappears  "  Examples  of  Old 
Furniture,  English  and  Foreign,"  drawn  by  Alfred  Ernest  Chan- 
cellor. The  plates,  which  will  be  40  in  number,  promise  to  be 
historically  interesting  as  examples  of  each  period  in  the  art  of 
furniture-making  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  work  will 
include  drawings  of  a  cabinet  once  belonging  to  Charles  I.,  [lur- 
chased  by  the  late  Sir  John  E.  Millais,  and  now  at  Hatdeld- 
house,  and  of  Dean  Swift's  escritoire. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Gospel  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  has  fallen  somewhat  into 
discredit  with  the  present  generation.  The  virtues  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  do  not  strike  the  popular  imagination  so  much  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Manchester  reformers.  But  ISmiles's 
books  contain  abundance  of  sound  advice,  and  are  a  perfect 
tieasurehouse  of  personal  anecdote.  The  clieap  edition  of  tliem 
now  being  issued  by  Mr.  Murray  will  help  to  make  known  to  the 
rising  generation  books  which  at  one  time  had  an  enormous  cir- 
culation and  have  been  tro,nslated  into  many  languages. 

*  *  *  * 

Harper's  Eound  Table,  of  which  the  iirst  nuiv.ler 
appeared  on  November  1,  adds  yet  another  to  the  numerous 
periodical  publications  of  that  well-known  firm.  In  the  frontis- 
piece we  have  the  world  as  a  rich  i^lum-pudding  being  presented 
to  a  number  of  expectant  children  seated  at  a  round  table.  The 
fare  provided  ior  the  young  people,  to  whom  this  new  monthly 
magazine  is  devoted,  is,  judging  from  the  first  number,  well 
selected  and  well  served  up.  It  contains  five  completed  stories 
and  two  "  to  be  continued  in  our  next,"  four  articles  contain- 
ing information  in  a  readable  form,  a  poem,  prize  competitions, 
notes  about  stamps,  coins,  photography,  and  many  other  subjects 
of  interest  to  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  a  "  humorous  page," 
and  abmidance  of  capital  illustrations.  The  price  is  Gd. 
■*  *  «  * 

In  1892  were  published  two  portly  tomes  entitled  "  Gossip 
of  the  Century,"  bj'  the  author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors,"  "  De 
Umnibus  Rebus  ;  an  old  man's  WanderinL'S,"  &c.  The  "  old 
man  "  proves  to  be  the  widow  of  Mr.  W.  Pitt  Byrne,  a  former 
proprietor  of  the  Moraincj  Post.  She  was  a  remarkably  able 
lady,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  witli  many  of  the  note- 
worthy literary  and  ecclesiastical  personages  of  her  time,  both 
in  England  and  in  France.  After  her  demise  a  large  number  of 
notes  were  found  among  her  papers,  amounting  practically  to  a 
series  of  reminiscences.  Th.ese  have  now  been  carefully  digested 
and  edited  by  her  sister,  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  who  will  issue  them 
in  the  form  of  two  large  volumes,  through  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Downey,  with  the  title,  "  Social  Hours  with  Celebrities."  The 
celebrities  include  Squire  Waterton,  Cardinal  Manning,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  and  many 
notable  literary  and  clerical  Frenchmen.  Interesting  should  be  an 
account  of  researches  among  the  archives  of  the  Theatre  Franfais, 
and  the  story  of  the  "  making  of  Brighton,"  to  which  Miss 
Busk  devotes  special  chapters.  From  the  French  arc'nives  Mrs. 
Pitt  Byrne  has  unearthed  some  interesting  infoimation  respect- 
ing Robespierre,  Charlotte  Corday,  Cartouche,  and  others. 

*  «  *  ■» 

Mr.  John  Adams,  the  Rector  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  has  just  corrected  for  Press  the    proofs    of    his 
work  on   "  The    Herbartian    Psychology,  as    applied   to    Educa- 
tion. ' '     It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister  and  C(j. 
«  *  -it  * 

In  many  of  the  notices  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  about  the 
Blaokwoods  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  George  Eliot  should 


have  discovered  herself  to  be  a  sharp  woman  of  business  in  her 
correspondence  with  the  publishers  of  her  earliest  works,  and  that 
she  should  even  have  interfered  with  "  the  profound  mystery  of 
advertisements."  The  letters  written  by  George  Eliot  to  Mr. 
Blackwood  were  really  dictated  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  who 
watched  her  business  affairs  with  the  utmost  scrutiny  and  with 
unceasing  vigilance.  Lewes  was  himself  a  first-rate  man  of 
business  in  all  literary  concerns,  and  he  took  the  management  of 
George  Eliot's  matters  entirely  into  his  own  hands  from  the  first, 
nor  had  she  any  desire  to  be  consulted  on  such  questions,  muclr 
less  to  interfere  in  them.  That  Lewes  was  a  most  efficient 
literary  manager  is  proved  by  the  large  fortune  which  George 
Eliot  left  behind  her,  every  shilling  she  possessed  having  been, 
made  by  her  pen  daring  a  period  of  about  21  years. 

*  *  *  * 

An  evening  journal  has  published  an  .article  entitled  "  The 
Earnings  of  Authors,"  in  which  it  gives  the  amomit  "  left  "  by 
many  deceased  writers.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  sum  possessed  by  an  author  when  he  dies  affords  no  sort  of  indi- 
cation as  to  the  gross  amount  of  his  "earnings.  "  Unless  a  writer 
possesses  a  fortune  of  his  own  (which  is  rarely  the  case)  he  has 
been  living  on  his  earnings,  and  the  private  expenditureof  literary 
celebrities  is  usually  on  a  generous  scale.  For  example,  this  article 
states  that  Dickens  "  left  £100,000.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  Dickens 
died  worth  £93,000,  which  included  the  price  of  his  Gadshill 
property  and  the  sum  obtained  for  his  furniture,  pictures,  &C.,. 
all  of  which  realized  extravagant  prices.  Moreover,  Dickens  had' 
made  about  £35,000  by  his  readings.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
while  Dickens  was  writing  "  Pickwick  "  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  except  his  literary  earnings.  For  some  33  years  Dickens, 
lived  lavishly  and  brought  up  a  large  and  expensive  family, 
and  all  his  annual  expenditure  was  derived  from  his  literary 
gains,  so  that  the  sum  left  by  him  really  affords  no  informatiou 
whatever  as  to  his  "  earnings  "  from  his  books.  He  had  no 
private  means  of  his  own,  nor  did  his  wife  bring  him  a  shilling. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Taylorlan,  the  organ  of  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  con- 
tains a  Latin  rendering  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Recessional," 
from  which  we  quote  the  last  two  stanzas  : — 

Ebria  si  tanto  rerum  mens  vana  paratu 

Inipulprit  linguam  verba  soluta  loqui, 
Barbaric.np  quo  more  Solent  jactare  catervre, 

Gentibus  aut  Veri  si  quibus  usus  abest. 
Da  vtiiiam,  Trque  as]iectu  ne  subtrabe  nostro, 

ObUtisque  Tiii  nomiuis  adde  metum  ! 
Cum  iisi  humanis  opibus  nova  fulmina  belli, 

Aut  ferro  armatas  condimus  arte  rates  ; 
Pulvere  cum  pulvis  statuit  sua  tecta  superLus, 

Et  sine  Te  tuta.^  res  jubet  esse  suas  ; 
Cu  n  sine  lege  furit  ventos.'P  insania  Iingu:e, 

Da  veniam  nobis  !      Da,  Pater,  esse  Tuos. 

The  rendering  is  signed  "  W.  B.,"  and  we  shall  probably 
not  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  Dr.  Baker,   the  Head  Master. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  formerly  President  of  the- 
Aristotelian  Society,  has  in  the  Press  a  new  philosojihical  work, 
entitled  "  The  Metaphysic  of  Experience."  It  consists  of  four 
books,  distributed  over  as  many  volumes.  The  titles  will  be  as 
follows  : — Book  I.,  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ;  Book  II., 
Positive  Science  ;  Book  III.,  Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ; 
Book  IV".,  The  Real  Universe. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  Societ)'  will  be  held 
on  November  15.  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  will  read  a  paper  on  Free- 
dom. 


The  "  Victorian  Era  Series  "  (Blackie  and  Son)  will  begin 
on  November  15  with  Mr.  Rose's  volume  "  The  Rise  of 
Democracy,"  which  will  be  followed  on  December  15  by  Canon 
Overton's  volume  "  The  Anglican  Revival." 

*  *  *  •» 

Messrs.  Fisher  Unwin  announce  that  they  are  arranging  to 
issue  Madame  White  Mario's  Reminiscenoes,  which  promise  to 
be  of  interest  as  treating  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy. 

*  ■»  «  * 

The  Zoological  Society  have  just  issued  a  very  important 
publication,  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Edwards, 
entitled  "  A  Revision  of  the  Order  ]Iesperii<l<r."  The  Ilesperiido' 
constitute  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the  Butterflies.  Very  few 
species  are  found  in  Europe.,  The  monograph,  which  should  be 
of  great  service  to  entomologists,  consists  of  some  20O  pages  of 
letterpress  and  11  plates. 
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Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  has  written  a  monograph  on  Rubens, 

which  will  be  published  by  Mesbre.  Seeley  and  Co.  as  the  January 
issue  of  the  J'orlfohu. 

■»**■» 

The  moral  to  bo  drawn  by  Eu'dishnieu  from  tlio  Klevtiith 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  hold  last  Septomber  in 
J'aris,  is  forcibly  drawn  in  tlie  October  issue  of  the  Juunuil  nf  ihe 
lidijal.  Asiatic  !:iiiciiily.  "There  was  an  uiuisually  large  attendance 
from  England  at  this  Congress.  But,  notwitlintanding  that  fact, 
tlie  ]iroponderance,  both  in  KchoJarship  and  influence,  was 
uniniKtakably  on  the  side  of  foreign  scholars.  This  is  not  owing 
to  the  want  of  aliility  in  Englishmen  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
work.  .  .  .  IJiit  whereas  tho  foreign  (iovernments  have 
established  and  e(juippod  large  and  im]-ortaut  Oriental  schools  in 
Paris,  Uerlin,  \  ieiuia,  and  St.  I'elersliurg,  the  English  (Joveni- 
uient,  which  has  larger  interests  at  stake,  is  content  to  drift 
along,  inider  tho  new  condition  of  modern  days,  with  the  same 
scant  jirovision  of  all  such  incitements  to  study  it  has  considered 
suflicient  in  tho  past." 

*  *  *  * 

A  very  huge  number  of  translations  f rom  the  French,  (!erman, 
and  Italian  figures  among  now  .Vmerican  announcements,  and 
there  can  bo  no  ouestion  that  in  America  tlie  interest  in  conteui- 
pornry  foreign  litoiaturo  is  largely  on  tho  increase.  Messrs. 
•  ieorge  H.  Richmond  and  Co.  are  to  issue  this  season  transla- 
tions of  at  least  two  of  (ialiriolo  D'Annun/io's  novels.  It  will 
lio  remembered  that  their  edition  of  the  Italian  author's  "  'i'he 
Triumph  of  Death,"  was  attacked  by  tho  American  censor,  and 
in  conse(iuenco  had  a  veiy  largo  sale. 

«  ♦  •»  » 

Br.  Weir  Mitchell,  tho  author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  is  a  man 
of  seventy  years  of  ago,  and  is  in  medical  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  nerve  diseases, 
and  as  a  novelist  is  already  well  known  to  the  reading  public  of 
America.  His  books,  "  Hephzibali  Cuinncss,"  '•  Holand  lilake," 
"  Far  in  the  Poorest,"  and  •'  In  War  Time,"  have  all  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  lie  is  the  author  of  numerous  poems  an.l 
several  dramas. 

*  «  *  ♦ 

The  indefatigable  Major  Pond,  who  is  resiionsiblo  for  Mr. 
-Vntbony  Hope's  b'cturing  tour  in  the  States,  has  arranged  for  Mr. 
liouis  I'agan,  of  the  British  .Museum,  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
in  .\meriea  on  tho  coutiiits  of  tho  literary  and  manuscript 
ilopartments  of  the  British  .Museum  and  of  tho  National 
Calleries  of  London,  .Madrid,  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  and 
.\msterdnni.  He  has  also  made  arrangements  for  Mr.  ZangwiU 
and  the  Bishop  of  Hipon  to  visit  America  ne.\t  year. 
*♦■»•» 

The  American  booksellers  arc  suffering  oven  n  ore  than  their 
English  brethren  from  tho  "  departmtnt  store,"  where  more  than 
half  of  the  book  trade  ot  the  country  is  now  carrio<l  on.  It  is 
tho  open  boast  of  the  proiirieU^r  of  one  of  tho  largest  "  stores" 
ill  New  York  that  ho  can  supply  an  ordinary  customer  with  a 
book  at  a  cheaper  price  than  a  bookseller  can  "obtain  it  from  tho 
publisher  direct.  The.so  •'stores"  now  buy  books  m  such  i 
enormous  ciuaiititios  tliat  they  can  practically  demand  any  ! 
discount  from  the  publishers. 

*  «  *  ♦ 

"  The  Clu'istian  "  is  having  a  large  sale  in  the  States,  but 
the  book  most  in  demand  is  still  "  tjiio  Vadis."  Nothing  seems 
to  have  any  elt'ect  on  the  sale  of  Sionkiewicz's  novel,  which  is 
jiublished  at  the  comi)aratively  high  price  of  two  dollars.  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  "the  publishers  of  "  Quo  Vadis,"  ; 
are  bringing  out  a  comiileto  edition  of  Sicnkiewicz's  works.  I 

*  *  *  *  ' 
The  craze  for   small    and    artistically   printed   magazines— 

"fadazinos"  or  •' fadlets  "  they  aro  called  in  the  States— is  | 
evidently  on  tho  wane.  Tho  Houksillcr  gives  a  bibliography  i 
of  these  "  ephemeral  bibelots,"  showing  that  the  majority  liave 
had  but  a  very  cheipiered  existence.  The  best  known  of  those 
magazines  is  tho  ('Imp  Hwh,  which  has  enjoyed  something  more 
tlian  a  local  reputation,  but  probably  the  most  clever,  certainly 
the  most  amusing,  was  tho  La,k,  "which  has  been  described  as 
tho  "  ralticliu  ail  ahsunhim  of  decadence."  Mr.  (.'elett  liurge.'ss, 
the  editor,  was  a  personal  friend  of  liobert  Louis  Stevenson.  His 
burlesipies  and  nonsense  versos  made  excellent  reading,  and 
desiirve  republication  in  book  form.  Some  of  the  titles  given  in 
the  lliiokstthi's  bibliography  are  suggestive  of  a  nightmare.  It 
is  strange  tliat  any  one  has  had  the  audacity  to  issue  a  periodical 
bearing  such  a  name  as  the  (iiiui  lloose,' limz  i<air,  tho  Chop 
I'lofk  PhijUida,  01- the  Mill.iiuiUI,  the  Wet  Do<i,  and  the  l'«7/oiP 
A"i/. 


A  good  many  years  ago  the  veteran  bookseller  Carl  Berendt 
Lorck,  of  Leipzig,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  erection  in  that 
City,  famous  throughout  the  world  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
(German  book  tra<le,  of  a  building  which  should  afford  a  worthy 
home  to  all  the  clubs  and  associations  of  publishers.  His  ideal 
was  a  monumental  Hall  of  Gutenberg,  which  should  be  the 
central  feature  of  a  handsome  building,  one  wing  of  which  was. 
to  contain  the  German  book-trade  museum,  and  the  other  to  be 
utilized  for  the  annual  book  trade  exhibition  and  the  various 
allied  exhibitions.  Part  of  this  plan  has  been  carried  out  and 
Leipzig  now  jiossesses  a  fine  building  in  the  German  Renaissance 
style,  which  jjrovides  accommodation  for  the  Central  Club  of 
the  Collective  Book  Trade,  together  with  the  Book  Trade 
ilusfcum,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  importance  of  thifl  great 
industry  in  Germany-  Herr  Lorck  was  bijrii  in  1814,  and,  during 
an  extremely  busy  life,  has  found  time  to  write  much  on  the 
look  trade  and  its  history. 

«  •»  ♦  ♦ 

The  struggle  for  the  emancii>ation  of  women  is  making  head- 
way in  Germany,  and  every  year  sees  numerous  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  campaign.  One  of  the  most  active  opponent* 
of  what  Ufed  to  be  known  as  women's  rights  is  a  lady,  Fran 
Laura  Marholm,  who  has  published  two  Ixioks  this  year,  one  a 
novel  and  the  other  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  both  of  which  she 
seeks  to  prove  that  woman  is  unfitted  for  public  life,  and  that 
her  true  spher3  is  that  of  wife  and  mother.  In  "  Frau  Lilly  als 
Jungfrau,  Gattin,  niid  Mutter,"  she  adopts  the  novel  as  her 
instrument  for  enforcing  this  doctrine  ;  in  "  Zur  l'.«ychologie 
der  Frau  "  she  relies  on  scientific  arguments.  She  legards  the 
agitation  for  women's  rights  as  a  siiecies  of  degeneration.  "  Tho 
same  need  for  excitement  in  women  which  ;'.00  years  ago  induced 
them  to  denounce  one  another  as  witches,  and  to  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  v\ itches,  compels  them  now  to  enter  into  the 
agitation  for  women's  rights.  Both  aro  misdirec  ted  emotionai 
impulses  diverted  from  their  central  point."  Both  these  booka 
are  published  by  Karl  Duncker,  Berlin. 

*  ■»  ♦  « 

Hardly  less  severe  is  Dr.  Otto  Dornbliith  in  •'  Die  geistigen 
Fiihigkeiten  der  Frau  "  (Rostock  :  W.  Werthers  \'erlag,  189"). 
Herr  Arthur  KirchhoH",  on  the  other  hand,  8|x-aks  with  not  less 
authi  rity  in  favour  of  the  cmamipation  of  women,  and  his  work 
"  Die  Akademische  Frau  "  (Berlin  :  Hugo  Steinitz.  lStl7). 
adduces  the  opinions  of  many  distinguished  professors  ami 
authors  in  favour  of  tho  capacity  and  suitability  of  women  for 
scientific  studios  and  professions. 

■»  ♦  ♦  ^ 

Tho  Italian  Minister  of  Public  In.structiun  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  examine  tho  unpublishe<l  MSS.  of  Leopardi,  and 
to  decide  whether  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  Ik)  published. 
The  commission  numbers  Carducci  among  its  members. 

*  »  ♦  ♦ 

Because  some  enterprising  French  publisher  has  started  an 
issue  of  Mens.  Alphonse  Daudet's  very  popular  works  in  penny 
numbers,  the  cry  has  been  raised  in  certain  (piarters  of  literary 
Paris  that  tho  knell  of  the  novel  in  volume  form  has  sounded, 
and  that  henceforth  all  French  novelists  will  [>ublish  their  works 
//(ii- /ii/oi.io/i.i  a  (/.i(.i- .<.."•<.  Mons.  Edouard  R<hI,  tho  well-known 
writer  of  "  decadent  "  fiction,  will  have  none  of  the  |ropbesied 
"revolution.''  In  an  article  in  the  /^((■<i(,«  he  dicliius  to  be- 
lieve that  this  revival  of  an  old  ]  racti.  o  will  extend.  Of  course, 
it  has  been  applied  in  the  pn.st  to  such  romanees  as  those  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  yii,r,  just  OS  in  England  the  works  of 
Dickens  and  many  other  author.s  of  the  same  period  appeared 
lirst  of  all  in  this  form.  But,  while  hitherto  it  has  Ken  rescrvetl 
in  Franco  tor  "  popular"  works,  ••  on  t<idif  t>iaiiit>-iiai\t,"  enya 
Mons.  Rod,  •'  ilc  laifiofvitr  a  ik>  aunts  tilt-rairrs."  •'  1  do  net 
believe,"  he  concludes,  summing  up  his  views,  "  that  the/omiat 
C/mi/HiidVr  will  last  for  ever,  any  more  than  the  tall  hat  or  any- 
other  fashion  of  to-ilay.  1  believe,  ti-o.  that  conditions  of 
reading,  ami  consequently  those  which  govern  Ixxiksellers, change 
with  changes  of  nmniLers,  of  ideas,  and  of  customs.  But  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  revolution  of  which  «e  hear.  As  long  sa 
romancers  take  Ihe  trouble  to  poli.-h  their  works  and  to  seek 
after  unity  in  thiir  Coui]  osition,  so  long  will  the  volume  form  be 
necessary.  To-day,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  their  reputation 
will  bo  made  and  kept  up  by  this  form  :  tho  /iiKii.viii,  whether 
with  or  without  illustratii'iis,  will  only  be  a  n^ore  or  less  in- 
genious means  iif  increasing  tlicir  •  author's  lights  '  and 
widening  their  popularity." 

■»  «  «  « 

Mile.  Zina  de  Wassilicf.  daughter  of  the  Arch-priest  of  the 
Greek  Church,  has  just  finished  the  translation  into  French  <'f 
an  inipirtant  histiiii.'al  novel  by  a  young  Russian  writer  who  has 
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come  to  the  front  rank  in  Russian  literature,  M.  Dmitry  de 
Mdr^jkowsky.  The  title  in  French  is  "  La  Mort  des  Dieux," 
md  the  subject  is  the  struggle  of  Christianity  against  Paganism 
in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 

*  *  *  * 

Plon  Nourrit  et  Cie  are  about  to  publish  the  Memoirs  of 
Choutien,  who  was  in  turn  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  of  the  Convention  between  the  years  1701  and  1838.  The 
volume  (7f.  50c.)  has  been  edited  by  M.  Barrucand,  and  claims  to 
be  absolutely  authentic. 

*-);■** 

The  same  firm  have  just  published  a  specially  interesting 
book,  entitled  "  Une  Sceur  de  Grand  Frt^deric,"  being  the  life  of 
Louise  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  work  has  been  written  in 
a,  great  measure  from  unpublished  sources  by  C.G.  de  Heidenstan. 
There  is  an  introduction  by  M.  Ren^  Millet,  one  time  Minister 
•of  France  to  Stockholm.  Price  7f.  50c. 


Messrs.  C.  F.  Miiller,  of  Leipzig,  have  sent  us  some  copies 
•of  their  Internationale  Litteraturberichte,  a  fortnightly  periodical 
now  in  its  fourth  year  of  issue,  which  works  on  similar  lines  with 
Literature.  While  most  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  reviews  and 
notices  of  German  books,  occasional  articles  are  published  on  the 
progress  of  literature  abroad,  and  the  fortnightly  lists  of  new 
publications  contain,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them,  a 
fairly  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  output  of  tlie  London 
market.  A  notable  feature  in  this  department  is  the  attention 
which  is  paid  to  foreign  editions  and  translations  of  German 
books. 

**•»•)( 

Can  you  analyze  the  poetic  afflatus  ?  This  is  the  question, 
or  rather  the  summary  of  a  series  of  questions,  which  Herr 
Friedrich  von  Hausegger,  author  of  "  Music  as  Expression  "  and 
""  On  the  Other  Side  of  the  Artist,"  recently  addressed  to  various 
authors  and  artists  in  Germany.  The  answers  are  published  in 
the  September  and  October  numbers  of  tlie  Neue  Dentsehe 
Sunrhehau,  and  make  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  interview.  Whether  Herr  von  Hausegger's  pretension  to 
a  scientific  purpose  in  his  investigations  is  supported  by  the  result, 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt.  Humperdinck,  for 
instance,  whose  delightful  Hiinsel  und  Gretel  has  been  performed 
on  every  operatic  stage  in  Eiu-ope,  is  commonly  inspired  in  the 
time  "  just  before  sunset  until  the  advent  of  night."  While  we 
<!annot  help  wondering  what  light  he  writes  by  in  this  bewitching 
hour,  we  thoroughly  concur  in  his  next  remark,  that  "  the  morn- 
ing is  admirably  adapted  for  composition,  provided  one  has  had 
a  good  night."  Richard  Strauss,  the  Court  conductor,  recalls 
that  he  was  six  years  old  when  he  composed  his  first  piece — a 
polka  in  quick  time.  For  the  production  of  his  realistic  novels 
and  his  scraps  of  true  lyric  poetry,  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum  requires 
"  a  residence  in  still  nature,  with  the  occasional  possibility  of 
contrast,  i'or  the  rest,  frequent  movement,  beautitid  surround- 
ings, and  no  worries,  except  for  an  occasional  strong  spiritual 
•excitement." 


Fulda,  the  dramatist,  was  also  a  six-year-old  prodigy,  and 
began  to  make  verses  before  he  could  write.  He  remarks,  to  the 
■confusion  of  his  questioner's  theories,  that  "  in  times  of  general 
melancholy  ray  imagination  often  evokes  humorous  pictures," 
and  vice  versa.  Max  Lieberniann,  the  impressionist,  welcomes 
the  attempt  to  build  up  a  system  of  .nesthetics  on  a  subjective 
foundation,  but  he  fears  that  "  the  depjths  of  art  must  remain 
unplurabed.  Ignorabimus."  The  last  word,  by  the  way,  was  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  late  Professor  Du  JBois  Reymond,  of 
Berlin,  and — except  for  some  very  general  inferences — it  serves 
to  sum  up  the  result  of  Herr  von  Hausegger's  inquiry. 
•*•**•* 

The  third  of  the  five  large  volumes  on  "  Prince  Bismarck 
since  his  Dismissal  "  (Fiirst  Bismarek  seit  seiner  Entlassung), 
which  Herr  Johannes  Penzler  is  editing  for  Messrs.  Fiedler, 
of  Leipzig,  has  been  recently  issued  from  the  Press.  It  follows 
the  Prince's  diary  at  Friedrichsruh  with  the  same  fidelity  and 
detail  which  marked  the  first  two  instalments,  and  the  editor's 
brief  notes  are  lucid  and  to  the  point.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  noted  that  very  grave  doubts  were  at  one  time  raised 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  claim  in  the  original  Preface  to 
QiieUenmiissiger  TFrrWi— authoritative  value.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Prince  Bismarck's  organs  in  the  Press  have  now 
practically  admitted  this  title,  in  which  case  the  merit  of 
Herr  Penzler's  enoyclopiTedic  work  would  be  very  considerably 
enhanced. 
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THE    BOOKSELLING    QUESTION. 


In  tho  current  wmwher  oi Chapman's  Magazliu;  Mk. 
Andkhw  LaN(!  discourses  on  a  probloin  which,  with 
liis  ])lnyful  fniicy,  ho  considers  to  inoliulo  "  tho  whole 
inetaiihysics  of  commerce."  It  is  a  problem  on  tlie  solu- 
tion of  which  dejends  the  very  existence  of  a  chiss  of 
tradesmen  around  wliicli  every  readinj:;  man  and  woman 
has.  soiue  lime  or  other,  cast  a  halo  of  sentiment.  In  all 
lirolMliilily.  if  (he  truth  were  told,  it  is  the  sentiment 
which  touches  us  ;  but,  if  its  preservation  carries  with 
it  the  continued  existence  of  so  worthy  a  body  of  men 
as  the  booksellers,  it  may  be  that  it  is  worth  the  tir^ht- 
inrj  for.  Bui,  in  truth,  there  is  very  little  of  metaphysics 
in    the  mafl.M-.     Wliat  metapliysics  there  is  we   must    lav 


to  the  blame  of  the  authors,  who,  of  late,  brought  a  new 
factor  into  the  discussion. 

For  many  years  now,  booksellers  have  found  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  new 
books.  The  discount  of  3d.  in  the  shilling  which  they 
give  leaves  a  margin  barely  suflBcient  to  pay  the  working 
expenses  of  their  business.  That  they  have  been  able  to 
"  keep  going  "  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
selling  books,  they  have  also  sold  what  Mk.  Laxo  calls 
"  women's  fal-lals,  photographs,  futilities  at  large." 
"  What,"  they  now  ask,  "  is  the  use  of  selling  books  ? 
We  gain  nothing  by  it.  If  we  are  to  remain  booksellers  ; 
if  publishers  are  to  have  their  legitimate  agents  ;  if  we 
are  to  cease  to  do  their  distributing  work  for  nothing,  we 
must  appeal  to  them  to  consider  with  us.  What  are  the 
best  means  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  live  ?" 
Thus  it  happened  that,  two  years  ago,  the  Associated 
Booksellers  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  all  jiublisliers, 
suggesting  a  meeting  for  the  puq;ose  of  discussing  the 
"  question."  To  consider  this  circular  the  publisliers  met; 
but  they  only  agreed  to  disagree,  until  a  I'ubli.shers' 
Association  was  an  established  fact.  The  Association 
became  a  fact,  and,  so  far  from  settling  the  jiroblem,  its 
attempts  at  a  solution  showed  that  an  important  factor — 
the  author — had  been  lost  sight  of  entirely.  It  is  in  ex- 
plaining how  he  comes  in  that  the  "  metaphysics  "  of  the 
(piestion  begins  to  manifest  itself. 

And,  first,  let  us  begin  with  a  definition.  An 
author  is  not  now  the  writer  of  a '•  Decline  and  Fall,"  or 
a  "Sartor  Eesartus."  or  an  "  Origin  of  .Sjiecies,"  or  a 
Waterton's  "  Wanderings  ";  but  he  is  generally  a  novelist, 
who  is  paid  "  ro^-alties  "  on  the  numbt^r  of  copies  sold. 
The  larger  the  number  of  copies  .'old  the  greater  are  hi.-; 
earnings  ;  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  .•jystem  where  under- 
selliug  is  rife  is  a  .system  which  makes  for  the  author'.s 
advantage.  Therefore,  any  suggestion  which  took  for 
granted  the  abolition  of  the  "  di.>;count  .«ystein  "  brought 
down  the  author's  adverse  criticism,  since  if  no  discounts 
were  allowed  fewer  books  would  be  sold.  This  Mu.  Hall 
Caine  clearly  demonstrated  in  that  very  remarkable 
address  he  gave  last  year  to  a  body  of  newsagents  whom 
he  mistook  for  booksellers.  He  showed,  however,  his  keen 
sympathy  with  '•  the  trade  "  by  suggesting  that  an 
author  should  stipulate  with  his  publisher  that 
the  bookseller  "  shall  have  his  book  at  a  living  wage." 
What  this  meant  he  did  not  clearly  demonstrate. 
Why  he  did  not  chime  in  with  the  booksellers'  wish 
for  a  net  price  for  a  book  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  explanation  : — At  ])resent,  on  a  six-shilling 
novel  an  author  would  get.  say.  a  25  jier  cent,  royalt}' 
on  the  iivlilished  price — that  is,  eighteenj>ence  per 
copy.  I'nder  the  vet  system,  the  selling  price  and  the 
published  price  were  to  be  the  same — that  is,  in  the  case  of 
a  six-shilling  book,  four  shillings  and   sixpence.     Now  the 
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author  steps  in,  and  says,  "  Am  I  to  get  only  25  per  cent, 
on  4s.  6d.  instead  of  6s.,  because  the  bookseller  has  raised  a 
'  que.stion,'  and  calls  it  his  '  grievance  "  ?  You  tell  me  more 
copies  will  be  sold  !  I  answer,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush." 

The  situation  may  be  put  for  consideration  in  this 
form  : — 

A.  is  an  author  who  \\rites  books  for  a  royalty  on  every 
copy  sold. 

B.  is  a  publisher  who!  asks  the  bookseller  to  sell  the 
hooks  for  him,  for  a  consideration. 

C.  and  D.  are  booksellers  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  do 
all  the  business,  "  undersell  "  each  other,  and  give 
to  the  public  the  consideration  the  publisher 
allowed  them. 

What  here  is  food  for  A.  and  B.  is  thus  not  food  for  C. 
and  D.  How  may  C.  and  D.  obtain  their  sustenance  with- 
out diminishing  the  supi^ly  of  A.  and  B.  ? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  original  remedy  of  net  prices 
injiu-ed  the  author  (A.).  Also,  it  happened  that 
this  method,  when  it  was  tried,  did  not  prevent  some 
booksellers  from  selling  below  these  net  prices.  In 
other  words,  C.  and  D.  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  and  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  pub- 
lisher to  make  them.  The  proposal  now  finally  agreed 
to  by  both  publishers  and  booksellers  is  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system  of  twopence  in  the  shilling  discount,  and 
the  publishers  to  undertake  to  stop  sui:)plies  to  any 
bookseller  who  sells  books  at  a  greater  discount.  This, 
it  is  argued,  will  2:)revent  "  underselling,"  and  give  the 
bookseller  a  fair  "  living  wage."  But  how  will  this  affect 
the  author  ?  To  determine  the  point,  the  publisher?, 
before  giving  their  final  adhesion  to  the  scheme,  have  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Authors'  Society  for  approval  or  criticism. 
As  yet,  the  Authors'  Society  has  not  sjDoken  ;  nor,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather,  is  it  likely  to  speak.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Publishers'  Association  does  not  include 
every  publisher ;  and  if  any  scheme  from  the  Association 
proves  to  work  for  his  detriment,  the  author  will  go 
outside  it,  and  will  find  not  a  few  publishers  ready  to  pay 
him  handsomely.  In  the  second  place,  the  Booksellers' 
Association  does  not  include  every  bookseller,  and  how  the 
outsider  is  to  be  coerced  is  a  question  indeed.  It  looks  as 
if  there  is  likely  to  grow  iip  a  class  of  outside  publishers 
supplying  outside  booksellers  with  books  which  will  be  sold 
to  the  public  at  a  discount  of  threepence  in  the  shilling ; 
while  the  two  Associations  are  working  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose in  asking  the  same  public  to  buy  books  at  a  discount 
of  twopence  in  the  shilling.  Such  a  condition  of  things 
will  immediately  send  the  author  to  the  outside 
publisher ;  and  the  "  question  "  will  then  require  to  be 
put  again. 

As  it  stands  at  present,  the  scheme  of  the  Publishers' 
and  Booksellers'  Associations  amounts  to  a  penny  in  the 
shilling  tax  on  all  book-buyers.  It  may  be  that  the 
public,  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment,  will  pay  this  tax  ; 
but  it  also  may  be  that  it  will  not.  Even  supposing  that 
all  publishers    and  booksellers  agree  to  the  scheme,  what 


would  the  author  say  if  the  sales  of  his  books  "  fell 
off  "  ?  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses  !"  Naturally  I 
He  is  not  going  to  subsidize  a  special  small  class  of  men  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  existence.  Once  upon  a  time  an 
author  wrote  for  jileasure — now  he  writes  for  a  living. 
"  Literatm'e  "  is  become  a  '•  profession,"  and  professional 
men,  human  as  they  are,  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  for  their  own  sustenance.  'Mr, 
Hall  Caine  threw  out  a  hint  that  if  authors  turned  pub- 
lishers, the  bookseller  would  be  certain  of  a  "  living 
wage."  The  hint  may  become  a  fact,  although  the  jiresent 
difficulty  would,  in  that  event,  require  to  be  met  again. 
The  "  question  "  is  still  waiting  for  a  solution.  What  the 
publisher  and  bookseller  should  do  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  consider  at  present,  though  it  may  occupy 
our  attention  on  another  occasion.  ]\1r.  Lang  hopes 
much  fi'om  a  public  who  shall  be  educated  on  non- 
copyright  books.  He  knows  "  no  better  cure  for  the 
love  of  bad  books  than  the  knowledge  of  good  books  ;, 
no  better  check  on  the  advertising  methods  of  some 
popular  novelists  than  the  spirit  of  humour  which 
laughs  at  them,  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side  • 
no  remedy  for  devotion  to  discount  but  increased 
generosity."  Good  !  But  what  becomes  of  the  "  ques- 
tion "  in  the  meantime  ?  We  must  deal  with  what  is,  not 
with  what  should  be.  At  present  the  popular  novelist  is 
in  vogue  ;  he  it  is  who,  practically,  makes  the  bookseller  a 
trade — and  he  is  not  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profession.  If  "  ignorant  fustian  "  did  not  "  go- 
down  "  with  the  public,  the  popular  novelist  would 
never  affect  current  reading  in  the  slightest  degree.  That 
he  will  never  affect  literature  is,  of  course,  undoubted  ; 
but  "  the  pity  of  it  "  is  that  he  should  retard  its  culture- 
in  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  living  community. 
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The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Editctl^ 
with  Biographical  Additions,  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  2  vols. 
7ix5Jin.,  xiv. +478  +  464  pp.    London,  1S97. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    15- n. 

When  we  have  expressed  a  regret  that  these  volumes 
should  have  appeared  at  the  very  moment  that  is  filled  hy 
the  splendour  of  the  "  Life  of  Tennyson,"  and  when  we 
have  gently  censured  ]\Ir.  Kenyon  for  not  having  the- 
courage  to  fill  out  the  lines  of  his  portrait  a  little  more  in 
its  bare  j)laces,  we  have  exhausted  all  possible  blame,  and 
left  ourselves  free  to  welcome  without  reserve  a  very 
weighty  and  a  very  charming  contribution  to  the  history 
of  literature.  Mr.  Kenyon  (our  curiosity  as  to  the 
biographer's  relationship  to  his  subject's  life-long  friend, 
John  Kenyon,  is  never  satisfied)  seems  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Browning's  family  and  old  fi-iends.  We- 
miss  any  contribution  from  Jlrs.  Jago,  one  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett's  earliest  intellectual  companions,  who  preserved 
until  her  death,  as  a  treasure,  a  peculiarly  important 
budget  of  E.  B.  B.'s  letters  ;  but  here  is  the  invaluable 
correspondence  addressed  in  the  poet's  youth  to  ]Mrs. 
Martin  and  jMr.  H.  S.  Boyd,  to  ]\Iiss  Commeline  and  iMr. 
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Kenyon,  to  Miss  IMitford  and  Mr.  Westwood.  Later  on, 
of  course,  selection  was  trammelled  by  the  excess  of  abund- 
ance, but  Mr.  Kenyon  seems  to  have  chosen  wisely.  Ilis 
preface  is  very  a^^reeably  written,  and  his  slight  bio- 
graphical thread,  though,  as  we  have  suggested,  sometimes 
so  stretched  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  is  in  excellent 
taste. 

The  life  of  Elizaljctli  Karrett  Browning  is  now  told 
for  the  first  time,  and  mainly  by  the  best  of  all  authorities 
— herself.  Jiut  it  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  a 
great  part  of  it  has  already  been  inevitably  chronicled  by 
Mrs.  On-  and  otliers  in  their  lives  of  Kobert  Browning. 
From  1845  onwards,  tlie  two  great  poets  were  scarcely  ever 
separated  for  a  week,  until  the  sad  expiration  of  Klizabcth 
—for  she  rather  breathed  her  life  away  from  feebleness  than 
•died  of  any  set  disease — divorced  them  for  ever.  The 
public,  therefore, is  already  familiar  with  the  external,  and 
even  many  of  the  internal,  incidents  of  the  career  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  What  it  lias  hitherto  known  little  or  nothing 
about  is  what  hapi)ened  to  .Miss  Barrett.  For  this  reason 
curiosity  is  concentrated  on  the  first  300  jiages  of  ^'ol.I.of 
tins  biography,  conducting  tlu;  poet  from  her  birth  to  her  ■ 
marriage.  What  follows  is  delightful  reading,  but  it 
•  lacks  the  peculiar  novelty  of  the  early  chapters.  Let  us 
take  this  occasion,  however,  of  saying  that  it  emphasizes, 
if  possible,  and  gixcs  a  deeper  sanctity  and  pathos  to  the 
absorbing  and  mi  broken  aftcc^tion  which  reigned  in  these 
two  noble  and  distinguished  ])ersons.  \\'e  may  search  in 
vain  for  any  of  tlie  littlenesses, the  jealousies,  tlie  irritaliili- 
ties  whieli  are  supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  accomjiani- 
inents  of  genius.  j\Ir.  Kenyon  is  perfectly  justified  in 
calling  the  wedlock  of  Koljert  and  Elizabeth  liarrett 
Browning  "  the  most  perfect  example  of  wedded  haj^piness 
itithe  liistory  of  literature." 

It  is    at   last    finally  decided  that  Elizabeth  was  born 
on    March   G,    ISOtt,    at   Coxhoe  Hall,  Durliam.     So    that 
Jxobert    Browning  was   perfectly   correct   in  the  statement 
on  the  subject  which  he  made  in  December,  1887 — a  state- 
ment which  was  immediately  questioned  and  even  contra- 
dicted.   We  lia\'e  never  been  able  to  understand  why  there 
should   ever  have   arisen  so  much    controversy  about  the 
birth    of   a    lady    wlio    was    a    member    of  a  large  and 
reputable    family,    living   in    the  present  century."     But 
.*<ome    one    or    other— certainly     not      herself— was    de- 
tennined  to  make  her  appear  much    younger  than   she 
was.      It    is    a    disappointment,   at  first   sight,    to    find 
that    lAIr.   Kenyon     has    no    material    to    set  before  us 
<-arlier  than    1828,   when  the    poet  was  advanced    in    her 
twenty-third  year,  and  had  long    been  a  iiublished  author. 
He  has   nothing  to  tell   us  of  the  original  training  and 
<levelopment   of  that  admirable    mind,   nor  of  its'  early 
'•  adventures  among  masteritieces."     ]?ut   her  own  letters, 
later  on,  tell  us  one  or  two  curious   facts.     Of  these  none 
is  more  amusing  than  that  when  she  was  a  girl   she  came 
so  deeply  under   the  cliarm  of  Byron    tbat%he  serious! v 
made  up  her  mind  to  dress  in  boy's    clothes  and  run  awav 
to    be   his   lordship's   page.     In    the    life   of   Bvron  all  is 
rnrnantic,  but  imagination  hugs  itself  to  think  of  the  slim 
and    ])ale   Klizabcth,    with  her  ringlets     well     tied    back, 
skipping  up  the  steps  of  the  A'dla  Kossa  and  jwralvzed  to 
discover   the    (iuiccioli   installed    there.     There  are  also, 
scattered    about  lunong   the    letters,  many  reminiscences 
of  early  life  which  are  valuable,  but  of  the  development  of 
her  mind  no  direct  record  seems  to  be  preserved. 

The  corr(^s]iondence,  however,  gives  interesting  and 
valuable  internal  evidence  of  this.  Tlie  first  letters,  written 
trom  Hope  Knd  in  1828,  are  stitVand  colourless  ;  they  are 
just  the  sort  of  letters  that  Jane  Austen's  heroines  would 


write  to  their  confidantes  ;  they  would  not  Irave  been 
disapproved  of  in  the  coteries  of  Cranford,  but  there  is  not 
a  trace  in  them  of  the  felicity  of  expression  or  breadth  of 
mental  curiosity  which  was  presently  to  characterize  the 
writer.  Then  there  comes  a  hiatus,  and  we  are  in  1832  ; 
Elizabeth  has  reached  her  twenty-seventh  year.  The 
change  is  instantly  apparent ;  she  is  still  strangelyjuvenile, 
but  she  ha.s  found  her  voice.  Here  is  discovered  tliat 
peculiar  species  of  affectionate  persiflage,  an  affectation  of 
being  a  foriom  and  helpless  female,  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  habitually  the  mode  in  which  she  concealed  her 
intense  concentration  of  will,  shooting  it  at  friends  who 
tried  to  thwart  her,  as  the  sejjia  shoots  its  ink.  But  the 
letters  still  deal  but  little  at  first  with  literature  ;  that 
really  does  not  become  ])rominent  until  1835,  when  Eliza- 
beth is  actually  in  her  thirtieth  year.  In  this  we  seem  to 
face  a  curious  paradox  ;  she  was  at  once  extremel}'  pre- 
cocious and  of  singularly  late  development.  Timid,  in- 
valid, very  small  in  stature,  she  seems  to  have  found  a 
great  difficulty  in  impressing  her  years  on  new  acquaint- 
ances. People  took  thislearnedanrl  experienced  "authoress" 


for  a  child.  The  careful  reader  will  trace  a  curious  instance 
of  this.  Miss  Clifford  speaks  of  driving  Elizabeth  Barrett 
to  see  some  friends,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she 
was  "out."  We  do  not  know  the  date  of  this  particular 
excursion,  but  we  do  know  that  the  poet  was  in  her 
thirtieth  year  when  ^Miss  IMitford  saw  her  for  the  first 
time. 

A   fact   which   ordinary  readers  are  slow  to  accept  is 
that   great  poets    are   admirable  critics.     This  truism  lia.s 
been    finely  exemjjlified   in    the  recent  Life  of  Tennvson, 
where  his  recorded  utterances    on   literature  could  hiinily 
be   amended.     It  is   seen  to   be  true  also   of   Elizabeth 
Browning,  and  a  very  valuable  anthology  of  critical  utter- 
ances might  be  gathered  from  these  letters.     In  her  youth 
she  was  shy  and  easily  overborne  ;    but  when   she   arrived 
at  mental    maturity   she  was    of  an  extreme  clainoyance. 
An    instance  of  ]icLuliar   importance  is   her  treatment  of 
Ossian.     Hugh    Stuart   Boyd    was   old  enough  to   be   as 
thoroughgoing  an  admirer  of  the    Macpherson-verbiage  as 
either  Goethe  or  Napoleon.     Miss   Barrett  was  very  much 
influenced  by  his  judgments, for  he  was  a  good  scholar, read 
Oreek  with  "her  and  scolded  her  well.    But  when  Mr.  Boyd 
insists  that  '•  t)ssian  is  superior  as  a  jxK-t  to  Homer"  even 
the  worm  turns.     It  is  amusing  to  see  how  she  WTaps    her 
objections   up    in    sugar   at  first,  and  then  how  she  hurls 
them   in    desperation  openly  at  the  enemy.     Her  jjhrases 
are  absolutely    true.     ••  There  is  a  sound  of  wild,  vague 
music  in  a  monotone — nothing   is   articulate,    nothing    is 
individuid,     nothing    various.     .     .     .     Oomjvire   them 
with  the  old,  burning  ballads,  with  a  wild  heart  beating  in 
each.      How  cold  they  grow    in    comparison."     .\11   this  is 
"  obliquity  "  to  the  outraged  Mr.  Boyd,  who  tries    to  pre- 
serve his  dignity,  but  is   thoroughly  worste<i  in  successive 
letters.    "  Ossian  luis  wrapped  you  in  a  cloud,  a  fog,  a  true 
Scotch  mist,"  cries  the  poet,  three  months  later,  stung  out 
of  all  her  timidity,  and  Boyd  at    last    retires,  with  Ossian 
under  his  ann,  followed  by  a  shower  of  jeers  and  cat  calls. 
It  is  all    intensely    amusing   and   it   is  excellent    sound 
criticism  as  well. 

When  her  eye  is  concentrated  on  a  personage.  El  izalietli 
Browning  is  able  to  exercise  the  very  rare  gift  of  jxirtrai- 
ture.  Usually  she  is  a  little  languid  aliout  people,  in  her 
pursuit  of  ideas  and  fancies,  or  else,  as  when  she  took  a 
long  drive  with  Wordsworth,  tixi  frightened  to  obser\e. 
But,  quite  early,  she  has  a  splendid  phrase  alwut  Ivindor 
who  talked  to  her  ••  brilliantly  and  prominently,"  until 
"  the  ashes  of  antiquity  burned  again  "   in  his  hands.     In 
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lier  married  days  her  vignettes  and  silhouettes  are  often  of 
great  picturesqueness.  The  whoh>  episode  of  her  strange 
flinging  of  lierself  upon  the  indifferent  and  preoccupied 
Greorge  Sand  is  magnificently  told  ;  we  see  it,  step  by 
step — the  frail,  impassioned  Englishwoman,  wrapped  in 
her  furs,  half  expiring,  rushing  forward  to  kiss  the  hands 
and  be  lifted  to  the  lips  of  the  solid  marmoreal  French- 
woman, evidently  much  perplexed  at  all  this  rapture  and 
not  a  little  bored  by  it.  The  introduction  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  "  not  really  pretty,"  but  "  very  earnest, 
very  simple,  very  childlike,  in  a  general  verve  for  em- 
bracing," is  lifelike  ;  and  he  who  writes  these  lines  has 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Andersen  his  version  of  the  story, 
and  bow  he  kissed  "  the  wonderful  little  English  lady,  so 
pale,  like  a  water-spirit  !  " 

Mrs.  Browning  divined  "  Currer  Bell  "  ns  a  woman 
from  the  first,  and  stuck  to  her  conviction.  Her  references 
to  Charlotte  are  frequent  and  sympathetic,  but  these  two 
great  sisters  in  literature  came  into  no  personal  relations. 
Carlyle  she  did  not  see  face  to  face  until  1851,  a  few  weeks 
before  he  was  conducted  to  Paris  under  the  charge  of 
Bobert  and  Elizabeth  Browning.  Eeaders  of  Carlyle's 
Journals  will  recollect  a  rude  reference  to  the  kind  and 
distinguished  lady  who  permitted  him  to  travel  with  her 
as  "  the  woman."  But  his  bite  (on  paper)  was  worse  than 
his  bark  (in  the  train),  for  E.  B.  B.  records,  with  her  usual 
penetration  : — • 

Ai-e  \ou  aware  that  Carlyle  travelled  with  us  to  Paris  ? 
He  left  a  deep  imDression  with  me.  It  is  ditficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  interesting  human  soul,  I  think.  All  the  bitterness 
<it  love  with  the  point  reversed.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  a  pro- 
found sensibility— so  profound  and  turbulent  that  it  unsettles 
his  general  sympathies. 

In  1855  Carlyle  appears  again,  "  in  great  force,  par- 
ticularly in  the  damnatory  clauses." 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  the  heroine  of  these 
oliarming  volumes  a  great  injustice  to  turn  to  them  mainly 
for  what  they  say  about  others.  Their  cardinal  interest 
<^onsists  in  what  they  say  about  herself.  We  rise  from 
their  perusal  with  the  impression  that,  although  so  much 
is  told  us,  we  need  more  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
tlioroughly  clear  vision  of  so  complicated  a  character. 
8he  was — this  at  least  is  plain — a  woman  of  an 
exquisitely  delicate  soul,  inspired  by  true  piety,  human 
and  divine,  full  of  tenderness,  rectitude,  sweetness.  We 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  with  all  this,  and  with  the 
evidences  of  her  excellent  judgment  in  intellectual 
matters,  we  are  left  with  a  sense  of  some  imperfection  of 
sympathy.  She  observed  persons  keenly,  but  not  always 
liumanlj'.  Doubtless  she  was  struggling  all  lier  life 
against  a  conscious  tendency  to  be  ■p('<l(tnte,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  limitations  of  a  blue-stocking.  When  the 
spiritualistic  craze  swept  over  society,  the  high  imagination 
and  carefully-trained  brain  of  E.  B.  B.  were  powerless  to 
resist.  She  grovelled,  none  lower,  in  the  dust  before  that 
miserable  Juggernaut.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  most 
dangerous,  probably  the  only,  moment  of  real  strain  be- 
tween her  wholesomer  and  better-balanced  husband  and 
herself.  This  wretched  business  is  passed  over  lightly  by 
Mr.  Kenyon  ;  to  the  end  of  his  life  any  recollection  of  the 
impostures  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  was  enough 
to  throw  Robert  Browning  into  a  fivnzy  of  indignation. 
And  the  strange,  persistent  delusion  about  Napoleon  III., 
bow  is  that  to  be  accounted  for  ?  These  were  strange 
lapses  of  sympathy,  instances  of  imperfect  judgment,  which 
jnay  well  be  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  pure  glory,  but  tliey  do  not  make  the  problem 
of  her  character  easier  to  solve. 


The  Bampton  Lectures,  1897  :  Aspects  of  the  OIJ 
Te.stampnt.  By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A.  Svo.,  xix.+448  pp.  Lon- 
don, 1897.  Longmans.    16/- 

The  delivery  of  "  eight  divinity  lecture  sermons  '' 
upon  the  foundation  of  Canon  John  Bampton,  of  SalisburVr 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  formed  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  one  period  of  Mr.  Ottley's  brilliant  academic 
career,  and  the  dignity  of  the  position  of  a  Bamptore 
Lecturer  suits  the  Principal  of  such  a  home  of  theological 
learning  as  the  Pusey  House  was  intended  to  be.  How  far 
the  viev/  which  is  here  taken  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  those  who  revere  the  memory 
and  accept  the  teaching  of  Pusey  is  a  question  which,  as 
literary  critics,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  answer.  But 
many  clergymen  and  other  theological  teachers  and 
students  are  eagerly  and,  perhaps,  anxiously  looking 
out  at  the  present  time  for  help  and  light  upon  the 
problems  of  Old  Testament  controversy.  And,  if  they  ask 
whether  Mr.  Ottley's  work  is  really  serviceable  to  them,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  serious  student  will  do 
well  not  to  neglect  the  "  asjjects  "  of  the  subject  which 
the  lectures  consider.  Without  going  too  far,  we  might 
almost  say  that  the  perusal  of  the  lectures  is  indispensable 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  present  state  of  the- 
controversy. 

Mr.  Ottley  has  had  in  view  several  diflferent  classes  of 
persons,  some  who,  like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  think  that  the- 
Old  Testament  is  a  millstone  to  be  cast  oft',  and  who  mis- 
understand, in  part  or  altogether,  what  is  the  true  function 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Chm-ch;  others  who,  in  their 
wish  to  discredit  extreme  criticism,  ignore  assured  results; 
and  others,  again,  whose  simple  faith  and  piety  are  shocked 
by  utterances  which  are  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the- 
present  distress.  In  the  opening  lecture  on  "  The 
Christian  Church  and  the  Higher  Criticism,"  Jlr.  Ottley 
explains  the  standpoint  from  which  he  approaches  hi.s. 
subject.  He  does  not  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history 
of  Israel,  but  he  looks  upon  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  because  "  a 
true  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  ....  is  onlv 
possible  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  made  man."  It  will  be  sufiicient  to  say  that  jMr. 
Ottley's  declaration  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  at  the  outset  of  these  lectures  iswhat  we  might- 
expect  i'rom  the  Christological  work  which  he  publislied  in 
1896.  He  takes  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  that  term,  for  granted.  As  to  inspiration, 
Mr.  Ottley  would  rather  .say  that  "  in  the  Bible  the  word 
of  God  comes  to  us  "  than  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God,  an  identification  which  he  would  not  adopt  "  without 
caution."  He  would  admit  the  existence  in  the  library  of 
the  Old  Testament  of  "  semi-historical  folk-lore  and 
primitive  myths."  But  he  understands  himself  to  "  pre- 
suppose "  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  as  a  fact  which  is 
independent  of  human  explanations  of  it,  which  denotes^ 
the  living  action  of  God  on  the  faculties  of  men,  guiding 
either  great  religious  leaders,  or  the  life  of  a  community, 
or  the  compilers,  editors,  and  collectors  of  the  records  of 
revelation.  IMr.  <  )ttley  dismisses  very  briefly  the  inquiiy 
respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  historical 
criticism  are  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  tlie  lectures  by 
saying  that  he  substantially  agrees  with  Professor  Sanday 
in  accepting  what  he  takes  as  ''  the  established  results  of 
ueai-ly  150  years'  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament." 

The  dift'erent  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  which  ^Ir. 
Ottley  considers  are  five  in  number.  They  are  generally 
surveyed  in  the  second,  and  discussed  with  much  fulness. 
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eloquence,  scholarship,  and  modesty  in  the  following  five 
lectures.  Certain  general  asijects  of  the  Old  Testament, 
historical,  prophetical,  spiritual,  literary,  and  archa;ological, 
are  set  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  those  which  specially 
seem  to  deserve  attention.  The  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Ottley 
points  out,  is  a  history  of  redemption  and  of  the  progressive 
revelation  of  (jod,  it  traces  the  steps  of  a  covenantal  re- 
lationship between  (iod  and  man,  sjieciaily  exliihited  in 
its  system  of  worship,  it  unfolds  in  its  projjhetical  utter- 
ances the  Messianic  hope,  and  it  Viears  witness  to  a  divine 
purpose  for  the  individual  in  its  teaching  ujion  personal 
religion.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  Hible  closely  corresponds  with  the  five 
aspects  wliicli  .Mr.  Ottley  selects  for  consideration.  In  the 
space  at  our  disposal  it  is  not  pos.sible  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  det;d!s  of  the  subject,  or  even  to  mention 
the  heads  of  all  the  tojjics  to  which  we  wish  to  allude. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  statement  that  the 
scope  and  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Ottley's  work  are 
illustrated  by  such  matters  a.s  the  a  f/fiori  credibility 
of  miracle,  the  main  features  of  the  ^losaic  narrative, 
the  elements  in  tlie  ))n)])hetic  theory  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory, thc^  names,  attribute's,  and  fatherhood  of  (iod,  tlie 
significance  of  antlu'opomorphic  language  and  minute 
sacrificial  details,  the  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
prophets,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  jMessiiinic  hope,  the 
foundation  truths  of  personal  religion.  The  concluiling 
and  in  some  i-espects  the  most  important  lecture  upon 
"  Tiie  Old  Testament  and  Christianity "  draws  out  the 
analogy  between  tlie  incarnate  Word  and  Holy  Scripture, 
eximiiues  tlie  view  which  tlic  New  Testaiucnt  takes  of  the 
Old,  the  use  which  our  ivord  made  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  permanent  fuu'-'tion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Church.  We  cannot  overlook, says  Mr.  (Htley,that''Christ 
and  His  Apostles  assign  to  the  ()ld  Testament  a  uniijue 
and  inviolable  authority."  The  very  object  of  our  Ijord's 
conung  determined  till'  method  iuwliich  He  employed  the 
ancient  Scrijitures.  'i'o  Him  all  that  made  for  righteous 
conihu't  and  for  truer  conceptions  of  the  divine  character 
was  of  ]irimary  im])ortance  ;  to  all  that  the  .scribes  had 
overlooked  or  treated  with  iiiditference  He  assigned  its 
rightful  prominence.  The  sacred  liberty,  which  is  the 
characteristic  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  in  the  very 
nnmuer  of  Christ's  citations  from  the  Old  Testament." 
Our  Ijord  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  "  an  organic 
whole  to  whicii  the  ."\lessiuli  and  His  Kingdom  are  the  key," 
and  His  use  ol'  it  is  tlie  trueguiding  line  which  leads  to  the 
goal  of  Mr.  Ottley's  in(]uiry, — the  permani-nt  function  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  to  reveal  God,  to  testify'  of 
Christ,  to  mould  character  by  giving  us  a  manual  both  of 
individual  and  social  lighteousness,  and  to  assist  us  in  tlic 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  its  turn  the 
New  assists  us  in  interpreting  the  old. 

Mr.  Ottley's  honest  attemjit  to  walk  in  a.  via  media 
will  of  course  exjiose  him  to  attack  from  two  extremes. 
This  he  may  partially  wan!  otV  by  some  of  his  remarks  in 
conclusion.  Few  v,il!  refuse  to  jiraise  the  many  marks  of 
fine  classical  and  theological  scholarship  which  the  lectures 
bear  and  to  conuueud  thiir  ])rompt  ai)i)earance  ;  a  greater 
number  will  enjoy  their  literaiy  gracefulness  and  the 
modesty  and  revtuvnce  of  the  lecturer  throughout,  and 
above  all,  the  vast  majority  of  his  readers  will,  we  trust, 
bear  us  out  when  we  say  that,  although  Mr.  Ottley  may  not 
always  gain  their  acceptance  of  all  Ills  doctiinal  or  social 
tenets,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be,  a.s  he  says,"a  man  who 
believes  in  the  truth  of  historic  t'hristianity  with  all  his 
heart,"  whether  that  historic  Christi.inity  is  ••  latent  "  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  "patent"  in  the  New. 


A  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  EnglajicJ, 
1500-1800.  I!y  Reginald  Elomfield,  M. A.  Wiih  .Iri.-.vinf::^ 
Ijy  the  autlior  and  other  illusli-ations.  -  vols.  .';vo.,  4:^1  y.]  . 
London,  1897.  George  Bell.    £2  ICc. 

^Ir.  Blomfield  has  undertaken  in  these  volumes  to 
tell  the  whole  story  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, giving  to  that  phrase  a  meaning  large  enough  to 
cover  the  eighteenth  century  work,  which  rejiresents  tl..- 
dregs  of  the  style.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulatt-d  en 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  this  Hercuku!: 
task.  He  has  sketched  the  beginnings  of  the  Italians,  th- 
seedtime  under  Henry  VIII.,  tlie  sowing  of  the  I'lemis'i 
and  (ierman  tares  under  the  later  Tudors,  the  sudden 
growth  and  splendid  harvest  under  Inigo  Jones  and 
Wren,  and  tlie  steady  degradation  of  the  Hanoverian 
jieriod,  imtil  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  foliowing 
of  Itaii.an  models  finally  ceased,  and  the  mimicry  <  f 
Classical  and  Gothic  swept  everything  before  it.  Having 
thus  to  deal  not  only  with  periods  of  profound  interest, 
glorified  by  the  work  of  men  of  genius,  but  also  with  tin- 
dull  years  of  uneventful  decay,  .>^ome  unevenness  of  treat- 
ment might  have  been  forgiven,  but  the  author  has  no 
need  of  forgiveness,  for  his  work  exhibits,  as  an  architect's 
should,  a  quite  admirable  proportion.  He  ha.-,  too,  kejit 
as  clear  of  controversial  matter  as  i.s  ))racticai)le  in 
any  critical  treatise,  although  he  once  allows  himself  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Kuskin  as 

"  The  most  uncritical  and  intolerant  of  amateurs." 
But  i\Ir.  Kuskin's  onslaught  on  the  Kenaissance  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  no 
jiassionate  lover  of  (iothic  can  do  entire  justice  to  the 
Italian  architecture  of  the  Kenaissance.  We  .ire  all.  it 
has  been  said,  born  either  Goths  or  Cliissicist.'?,  and  Mr. 
Blomfield  was  obviously  not  bom  a  Goth. 

It  is  with  the  great  name  of  Wolsey  that  the  fir^-t 
introduction  of  Italian  workmen  is  as.sociated.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Hampton  Court  were  the 
work  of  Italian  hands,  and  the  King  w.is  not  l'.ehind  his 
great  servant  in  recognizing  the  superiority  of  their  craflF- 
maushi}).  Hi-nry  VIll.'s  palace  of  Nonesuch  is  said  to  have 
been  built  for  him  by  Toto  del  Nunziata,  just  as  John  cf 
Padua  is  credited  with  Longleat ;  but  prolwbly  neither  we.}: 
resjjonsible  for  more  than  the  details  ofdecoi-ation.  None- 
such, unfortunately,  has  not  survived.  It  was  pulled  down 
and  the  materials  sold  by  Charles  II. 's  worthless  mistress. 
Barbara  A'illiers.  But  before  its  destruction  its  jM^rtrnit  was 
taken  and  Evelyn  and  lV))ys  .-Jaw  it.  Kvelyn  was  evitlently 
mucli  impressed. and  described  its  plasticgtxls  and go«lde.«ses 
in  terms  that  remind  one  of  the  Groves  of  Blaniey.  Mr. 
Blomfield  seems  altogether  justified  in  concluding  that, 
though  the  presence  of  numerous  Italians  and  Henry's 
lavish  employment  of  them  are  historically  establisiit-il. 
''  we  cannot  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a  building  of  the 
sixteenth  century  designed  and  carried  through  by  any 
one  Italian  in  England.''  The  reign  of  the  Itjdian  work- 
man was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  Untler  the 
children  of  Henry,  when  foreign  artificers  were  neetle<l  they 
were  sought  in  (ienn.iny  and  the  Low  Countries.  ."^irThomr-; 
(iresham  imjxnted  both  the  design  and  the  materials  for  i.;< 
Exchange  from  Flanders,  and  Tiieodore  Havens,  who  seem< 
to  have  been  an  emigrant  from  Cleves,  was  resjwn>ihle  f  r 
some  jKirt,  thongh  liow  mucli  is  imeertain,  of  Ur.  Caiu-'s 
buildings  at  Cambridge.  That  the  German  inthienco  \va^-. 
as  a  rule,  unfortunate,  is.ittested  by  the  buildings  earri<-il 
out  under  Elizabeth.  "  Though  ]neturesque  in  outline — 
a  legacy,"  .^ays  Mr.  Blomfield,  "  of  the  (iothic  tradition — 
they  are  overcrowded  with  .'•.bominable  ornament,  ar.d 
thev  have  eviilf^nt  marks  of  having  been  designed  bv  men 
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who  were  destitute  of  a  taste  sufficiently  mature  to   save 
them  from  the  silly  extravagance  of  the  Germans." 

The  great  event  was  the  comingoflnigo  Jones — a  talent 
so  exceptional,  so  complete,  so  masculine,  so  unlike  any- 
thing that  has  appeared  since,  that  the  word  "  prodigy  " 
apjilied  to  him  seems  not  extravagant.  i\lr.  Blomtield 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  sketch  of  Inigo  Jones 
complete,  but  he  is  unable  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  his 
life,  or  how  he,  a  poor  man,  was  enabled,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  "  pass  into  foreign  parts  to  converse  with  the  great 
masters  of  design  in  Italy."  That  he  pi^'id  two  visits 
to  that  country  is  certain,  and  that  "  he  returned  to 
England  filled  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and 
lifted  the  art  of  his  country  on  to  an  altogether  different 
plane."  As  far  as  England  is  concerned  he  was  the 
inventor  of  classical  architecture,  meaning  by  that  phrase 
architecture  depending  for  its  efifect  solely  upon  pro- 
portion and  rhythm.  "  There  was,  in  fact,  no  pre- 
cedent for  such  a  building  as  Inigo  Jones  designed 
for  Whitehall,"  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  its 
character  but  of  its  scale.  Nobody  will,  we  imagine, 
doubt  the  literal  correctness  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  assertion 
that  "  the  Banqueting  House,  mere  fragment  though  it  is 
of  a  stupendous  design,  is  to  this  day  the  most  accom- 
plished piece  of  proportion  in  England,  and  not  inferior  to 
the  finest  work  of  Palladio."  "  His  extraordinary 
capacity,"  says  Mr.  Blomfield,  "  is  shown  by  the  success 
with  which  he  freed  English  architectm-e  from  the 
imbecilities  of  the  German  designers  and  started  it  on  a 
line  of  fresh  development,  borrowed,  it  is  true,  from  Ital}', 
yet  so  successfully  adapted  to  English  traditions  that  it 
was  at  once  accepted  and  followed  by  the  best  intelligence 
of  the  country  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
His  especial  strength  lay  in  his  thorough  mastery  of 
proportion,  his  contempt  for  mere  prettiness,  and  the  rare 
distinction  of  his  style.  His  own  theory  of  architectm-e 
v/as  that,  in  his  own  words,  it  should  be  '  solid,  propor- 
tional according  to  the  rules,  masculine,  and  unaffected.' 
JSfo  man  has  ever  more  completely  realized  his  own  ideal 
of  art." 

From  Inigo  Jones  to  Christopher  Wren  is  a  natural 
transition,  but,  though  the  contrast  between  the  work  of 
the  two  men  is  often  striking,  Mr.  Blomfield  rightly  insists 
on  the  fact  that  the  stream  of  development  was  never 
ixrrested.  The  torch  was  carried  on  directly  by  Webb  and 
others  ;  while  that  the  divergence  between  Wren's  work 
and  that  of  his  great  predecessor  was  due  simply  to  his 
want  of  training  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  further 
he-  advanced  in  mastery  of  his  art  the  nearer  he  approached 
the  founder  of  the  school.  Not  the  least  wonderful  part 
of  Wren's  career  is  the  abundant  evidence  that  it  affords 
that  he  learnt  his  trade  mainly  by  practising  it.  The  Fire 
of  London  came  in  the  nick  of  time  for  him,  and  probably 
a  talent  so  large  was  never  so  matched  by  largeness  of 
opportunity.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  Renaissance  had 
been  "  that  the  individual  ideal  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
coUectivist,"  and  when  the  opportunity  of  rebuilding  Lon- 
don and  its  cathedral  came,  the  individual  ideal  was  ready, 
embodied  in  one  whose  power  of  conceiving  a  great 
architectural  scheme  was  probably  unique.  How 
great  a  man  the  builder  of  St.  Paul's  and  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  half  a  hundred  city  churches  was  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  work  of  the  men  that  came  after  him.  Of 
these  Lord  Burlington  has  generally  held  the  higliest 
place,  though,  as  he  had  Campbell  and  Kent  and  Leoni 
for  "  ghosts,"  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  credit 
he  has  got  justly  belongs  to  him.  One  of  his  supposed 
masterpieces — the  Westminster  dormitory — Sir.  Blomfield 


has  finally  taken  from  him,  by  showing,  fi-om  the  evidence 
of  the  All  Souls'  drawings,  that  the  original  design  was 
Wren's,  apparently  jiirated  by  Kent  for  the  benefit  of  his 
patron.  Moreover,  if  you  add  them  all  up,  the  contem- 
poraries and  successors  of  Wren  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  how  will  the  sum  of  their  work  weigh  against 
his  ?  J\lr.  Blomfield  carries  us  carefully  along  the  line  of 
these  able  architects  who  were  yet  mediocre  artists — Yan- 
brugh,  with  his  sotnid  feeling  for  mass,  and  Hawksmoor, 
his  follower,  Burrough  and  Aldrich,  Campbell,  Eipley, 
Kent,  Gibbs,  the  two  Dances,  Chambers,  the  ingenious 
brothers  Adam,  and  a  host  of  obscurer  men.  The  merit  of 
their  work  is  appraised  from  the  standpoint  of  a  skilful 
architect,  and  only  such  an  one  could  have  done  them  jus- 
tice. Yet  nobody  can  read  this  careful  and  elaborate  history 
without  realizing  that  it  is  the  histoiy  of  a  decline.  After 
Wren  the  severance  between  building  and  architectui-e 
went  on  without  a  check.  Yet  even  before  Wren  died  the 
disease  had  begun.  Mr.  Blomfield  thinks  that  the  fault  lay 
with  the  architects.  "  Their  vanity,"  he  says,  "  led  them  to 
magnify  architectm-e  into  a  fine  art  and  a  mystery,  and 
their  cuj^idity  to  hand  over  its  control  to  wealthy  amatem-s. 
As  for  the  builder,  they  left  him  out  of  the  account, 
and  the  poor  man  had  to  make  the  best  that  he  could  of 
designs  made  without  regard  to  materials  or  climate. 
Many  ofthese  designs  were  extremely  fine  in  themselves,  and 
several  of  the  eighteenth-century  architects  were  very  able 
men  ;  but  an  art  such  as  architecture,  based  on  the  actual 
facts  of  existence,  cannot  afford  to  be  insane."  Mr.  Blom- 
field says  some  hard  things  of  the  Gothic  revival,  as,  indeed, 
does  Fergusson,  with  whom  he  is  not  frequently  in 
accord.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  movement  that  taught 
false  history  and  ignored  three  hundred  years  of  per- 
manent work  and  good  tradition  ;  and  he  even  doubts  if 
a  good  tradition  can  grow  up  again  in  English  art.  "The 
arts  do  not,''  he  says,  "  at  this  moment  express  the  finest 
intelligence  of  the  country."  It  is  difficult  to  deny 
the  truth  of  this  pessimistic  conclusion,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  well  to  face  the  facts,  and  in  them  there 
may  be  a  sort  of  consolation. 


France  Under  Louis  XV.    By  James  Breck  Perkins. 

2  Vols.    8  x5iin..  496+488  pp.    London,  1897. 

Smith,  Elder.    16,'- 

Mr.  Perkins  has  now  brought  his  studies  of  French 
history,  which  began  with  the  administration  of  Richelieu, 
to  within  measurable  distance  of  the  Revolution.  In  the 
two  volumes  before  us  he  carries  his  nan-ative  from  the 
accession  to  office  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.  His  treatment  is  in  the  main  chronological  ; 
the  only  digressions  being  two  chapters  on  Dupleix 
and  the  loss  of  India  and  the  two  closing  chapters  on 
"  Intellectual  and  Social  Changes"  and  "  The  Influence 
of  Literature."  Of  the  merits  of  the  book  there  can  be 
no  question.  Mr.  Perkins  has  read  all  the  latest  authori- 
ties, and  he  has  supplemented  them  by  indejiendent 
study  of  the  papers  at  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  has, 
perhaps,  little  that  is  new  to  tell  the  world,  but  he  has 
constructed  a  clear,  accurate,  and  interesting  narrative  of 
a  very  important  period,  and  English  readers  who  wish  to 
study  foreign  history  in  their  own  language  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him. 

If  any  fault  is  to  be  charged  against  Mr.  Perkins  it 
is  a  fault  of  omission  rather  than  of  commission.  The  bulk 
of  the  chronological  naiTative  is  occupied  with  the  wars 
and  the   foreign  relations  6i  P>ance.     It  is  true  that  the 
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diplomatic  squabblfjs  from  1725  to  1731  are  passed  over 
very  slightly,  although  for  a  true  estimate  of  Fleury's 
administration  and  aims  they  are  quite  as  important  as  the 
action  taken  when  the  aged  minister  was  fortified  and 
urged  on  by  the  more  resolute  Chauvelin.  But  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  Polish  Succession  War  down  to  the  Peace 
of  Paris  Mr.  Perkins  devotes  most  of  his  pages  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  continental  relations  of  France.  Except 
in  the  rare  intervals  of  peace,  and  at  notable  crises,  such  as 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  sujiijression  of  the 
Parliament,  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  the  inner 
history  of  France.  No  doubt  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
story  of  incessant  bickerings  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  is 
wearisome  and  not  at  all  picturesque,  and  that  the  pro- 
cession of  insignificant  ministers  across  tlui  stage  is  hardly 
worth  tracing.  But  the  im])ortance  of  history  is  not  always 
to  be  measured  by  its  ijossibilities  of  literary  treatment. 
France  has  a  history  of  her  own,  quite  apart  from  war.s  and 
treaties,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  deserves  more 
attentive  study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Mr.  Perkins 
would  have  had  a  stronger  title  to  our  gratitude  if  he  had 
worked  more  in  this  comparatively  neglected  field,  and 
given  less  sjiace  to  the  general  history  of  Europe,  which 
has  been  amply  treated  by  many  of  his  predecessors.  His 
testimony  was  hardly  needed  "to  prove  that  the  Austro- 
Freneh  alliance  of  1756  was  due  to  the  Convention  of 
^yestminster  between  England  and  Prussia,  and  not  to 
Frederick  being  forced  into  alliance  with  England  by 
France  having  becom(>  the  tool  of  Austria.  It  is  true  that 
I\Ir.  Perkins  seems  to  think  the  latter  view  is  still 
maintained  "  with  but  few  dissentient  voices,''  but  he 
will  hardly  find  any  historian  within  tlie  last  twenty  years 
who  has  either  made  such  an  assertion  or  thought  it  worth 
while  to  controvert  it. 

Some  of  J\Ir.  Perkins's  statements  are  open  to  consider- 
able discussion.  His  condemnation  of  the  successive 
I'amily  Comjiacts  with  Spain  as  uniformly  disastrous 
tr)  France  is  based  upon  arguments  of  the  post 
hoc  en/o  propter  hoc  ordei-.  And  even  to  these 
arguments  important  exceptions  must  be  made  with  regard 
both  to  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  to  the  war  on 
behalf  of  the  revolted  American  colonies.  Far  more 
open  to  criticism  is  the  assertion  that  "  to  aid  the 
lOlector  of  Piavaria  in  his  endeavour  to  be  chosen  Emperor 
necessarily  involved  an  effort  to  sustain  his  claim  upon  the 
liereditary  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;"  and  the 
(orrelative  statement  (i.  p.  301)  that  "  it  was  to  wrest  the 
Imperial  crown  from  the  House  of  Austria  that  the  war  had 
lieen  begun."  The  most  elementarv  student  of  eighteenth- 
.(Mitury  history  has  to  grasp  the ' fact  that  the  war  was 
ahoutahe  succession  to  the  Austrian  territories,  and  that 
1  lie  election  to  the  Em))ire,  though  necessarily  raised  at 
(he  same  time,  was  utterly  and  comi)letely  distinct. 
'rher(>  was  absolutely  nothing  to  jirevejit  Fleurv  from 
accepting  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa,  and'at  the 
same  time  using  French  influence  to  urge  the  el(>ctors  to 
clioose  Oharies  Albert  of  Pavarin  instead  of  Francis  Stephen 
ot  Tuscany.  Most  French  historians  would  admit  that 
he  would  have  been  well  advised  if  he  had  taken  this 
course.  The  only  inevitable  connexion  between  the  two 
simultaneous  vacancies  was  that  Charies  Albert,  if  he 
ousted  jMaria  Theresa  from  the  succession  to  her  father's 
territories,  might  have  given  the  Bohemian  vote  iu  bis 
own  favour. 

]\Tr.  Perkins  seems  to  hold  (ii.  ji.  122)  that  the  third 
treaty  of  Versailles,  concluded  by  Choiseul  on  his  accession 
to  office,  was  more  unfair  to  France  than  the  treaty  of 


1757,  negotiated  by  Bemis  and  Starhemberg.  This  is 
open  to  serious  dispute,  though  it  would  take  too  long  to 
analyze  and  conijjare  the  terms  of  tlie  two  treaties.  It 
may  be  doubted  also  whether  Secretaries  of  State  were 
often  chosen  from  oflScials  connected  with  the  Parliament 
(i.  p.  23),  though  undoubtedly  there  are  occasional 
instances  of  such  a  choice.  But  Mr.  Perkins  must  have 
been  under  a  temporary  hallucination  when  on  the  same 
page,  in  a  contract  between  the  nobility  of  France  and 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  be  speaks  of  the  Pel- 
hams  and  Newcastle  as  if  they  were  distinct  families. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  evidently  coirected  his  j^roofs  with 
great  care,  and  there  is  quite  a  refreshing  scarcity  of  mis- 
prints in  his  pages.  He  is  a  resolute  adherent  of  his  own,  or 
jierhaps  of  the  .\merican,  rules  of  sjx'lling,  and  the  eye  ha.s 
to  become  accustomed  to  forms  like  "  woolen,"  ••  etjualed," 
"  offenses,"  &c.  As  to  the  spelling  of  proper  nsunes  each 
author  is  usually  a  law  to  himself,  and  can  jiossibly  give 
some  reason  for  his  decision.  But  it  hiirdly  seems 
worth  while  to  speak  of  an  Archbishop  of  '•  Mentz,"  as 
Mr.  Perkins  does.  It  is  a  hallowed  fonn,  in  one  resjxjct, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  mis-spelling  which  we  have 
adojited  independently  of  French  influence,  but  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  unfamiliar,  and  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear. 
Finally,  in  sjjeaking  of  the  institutions  of  a  foreign 
country  we  must  inevitably  borrow  the  technical  terms  in 
which  they  are  designated.  If  we  translate  these  t^Tms 
into  our  own  language  we  either  make  them  colourless 
and  unmeaning  or  we  give  to  them  associations  which  are 
in  all  likelihood  misleading.  When  we  are  told  that  Jolm 
Law  sjjoke  of  the  kingdom  of  France  a.s  '•  governed  by 
thirty  Intendants  "  we  understand  at  once  what  is  meant. 
The  word  "•  Intendant "  has  been  used  so  often  by  English 
writers  that  it  has  become  the  recognized  tiiie  of  the 
famous  local  rulers  of  France.  But  Vhen  Mr.  Perkins 
speaks  of  "  thirty  superintendents  "  \s-ith  a  small  "  s""  it 
requires  a  mental  effort  to  understand  who  he  is  alluding 
to.  No  doubt  it  is  a  sufficiently  correct  translation  of 
Intendant,  but  in  this  case  we  contend  that  translation  Ls 
not  only  unnecessai-y,  but  much  to  be  deprecateil. 


Darwin  and  after  Darwin  :  An  Exposition  cf  th<> 
Darwinian  'I'licoiy  and  a  Discussioa  of  Post-Darwiiiian 
Questions.  By  ilic  lato  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S.  III.  p,,^i- 
Darwinian  Questions  :  Is.il.iti.m  .mil  riiyiiolDfrical  Srlrc  tion. 
CrowniSvo.,  viii.  +  lSl  pp.     Liimlon,  KS!»7.  Longman.     5/- 

In  Darwin's  Autobiography  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  referring  to  the  solution  of  a  great  problem— how 
to  account  for  tlie  tendency  of  organic  beings  descende«l 
from  the  same  stock  to  diverge  in  charatU>r  a^  they 
become  modified.  '•  I  can  remember  the  very  spot  ou 
the  road,  whilst  in  my  caniage,  when  to  my  joy  the 
solution  occurred  to  me.  .  .  .  The  solution,  a.*  I 
believe,  is  that  th.e  modified  offspring  of  all  dominant  and 
increasing  forms  tend  to  become  atlapted  to  m.aiiy  and 
highly-tliversified  places  in  the  economy  of  nature."  lu 
other  words,  isolation  of  the  several  new"  stocks  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  parent  one,  is  essential  to  diver- 
gence of  specific  character,  or  what  Professor  Komancs 
here  calls  '■  polytypic  evolution." 

The  present  work,  the  concluding  volume  of 
'•  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,"  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  o: 
the  principle  of  isolation.  Professor  Romanes's  view  is 
that,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  descent,  this  jirinciple  is 
second  to  no  other,  and  th.it  heredity  anvl  varialnlity  being 
given,  the  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution  becomes  a 
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theory  of  the  causes  and  conditions  which  lead  to  isola- 
tion. 

P'roni  this  point  of  view  natural  selection  itself  is  a 
jinrticular  form  of  discriminate  isolation.     But  Romanes 
shows,  as  Darwin  long  ago  admitted,  that  this  natural  selec- 
tion, though  the  main,  1s  not  the  exclusive  cause  of  the 
origin  of  .species.     One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
wny  of  accepting  this  form  of  selection  as  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  specific  characters  is  the  difference  between 
varieties  and  species  when  crossed.    Another  is  the  famous 
case  of  tlie  land-shells  of  the  forest  region  of  Oahu,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.     "  Here,"  says  Mr.   Gulick,   whose 
observations    were  made   with  great  accuracy,  "  we   fre- 
quently  find    a   genus   rejiresented  in  several   successive 
valleys  (often  only  a  mile  apart)  by  allied  species.     .     .     . 
In  every  .such  case  the  valleys  that   are  nearest  to  each 
other  furnish  the  most  nearly  allied  forms  ;  and  a  full  set  of 
tlie  varieties  of  each  species  present  a  minute  gradation  of 
forms  between  the  more  divergent  tyi^es  found  in  the  more 
widely-separated  localities."     The  difficulty  of  explaining, 
on  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  how  allied  varieties  are 
generally  mutually  fertile  and  species  infertile  is  overcome, 
according    to    Romanes,  by   his    theory   of  physiological 
selection,  which  is  stated  and  supported  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapter  of  this  work.     The  second    case   is  par- 
ticularly   interesting.     Mr.    Gulick   urged,    in   essays    to 
winch  "Romanes    does    full    justice,    that    the    constant 
differences  of  the  land-shells  of  the  little  island   of  Oaliu 
could  not  be  due  to  natural  selection    because  they  occur 
in  different  valleys    on   the    same  side  of  the  mountain, 
where  food,  climate,  and  enemies  were  the    same,  and   he 
finally  concluded   that  they   were   due  to  what  he  called 
"  cumulative   segregation,"    what     Romanes    hei'e    calls 
"  discriminate  isolation."     The  special  interest  of  the  case 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  led  Mr.  Gulick,  a  lonely  worker  in 
tl>e  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the    same  conclusion  as  to  the 
importance  of  isolation  which  Romanes  had  independently 
reached  by  inductive  reasoning.     The  first  two  chapters  of 
the  work  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  importance  and 
tlie  kinds  of  "  isolation,"  while  the  opinions    which  have 
been  held  by  naturalists  who  have  specially  considered  the 
subject  are  criticized  in  the  concluding    (sixth)   chapter. 
By  far  the  .strongest  part  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the 
statement  and  defence  of  the   theory  of   "  physiological 
selectiou"  which  occupy   the  remaining  chapters.     This 
theory,  perhaps   Romanes's  most  original    contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Darwinism,  implies    that  when  a  species 
is  undergoing  modification   in  several  directions,  so    that 
(as  with  many  plants  and  the  lower  classes  of  animals)  the 
new  forms  continue  to  inhabit  the  same  area  as  the  parent 
stock,  then  these  new  forms  are  sexually  incompatible  with 
each   other  and  with  the  parent  species.      Physiological 
selection  in  fact  is,  in  regard  to  incipient  species,  a  form  of 
isolation  which  may  act  alone  in  preventing  "  the  swamping 
effects  of  intercrossing,"  or  its  influence  may  be  furthered 
by  natural  selectiou. 

Tlie  importance  which  Professor  Romanes  attaches  to 
isolation,  and  especially  to  physiological  selection,  in  the 
production  of  new  sijecies  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
severe  cojilroversy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  present 
volume,  with  its  clear  statements  of  the  author's  views,  is 
very  timely.  A  useful  summary  of  general  conclusions  is 
gi\en  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan. 


Greece  in  the   Nineteenth   Century  :   A  Record  of 
Hc-ll'^nic   Eiuancipatiou  and  Progri>33,   1821-1S97.    By    Lewis 


Sergeant,   Knight  of  the  Hellenic  Order  of  the  Redeemer. 
With  map  iiud  il  illustrations.     9^  x6in.  4(X)  pp.    London,   1897. 

Fisher  Un-wln.    10/6 

"  Plants  do  nourish  ;  inanimate  bodies  do  not  :  they  have 
an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation."  In  quoting  this  dednition 
of  Bacon's  we  do  not  moan  to  infer  that  Mr.  Lewis  Ser£;eant's 
book  is  the  product  of  an  inanimate  body,  nor  that  it  will  not 
nourish  some  minds,  but  merely  to  show  that,  in  calling  it  "  an 
accretion,"  and  confusing  a  process  with  the  result,  he  uses  a 
strained  metonymy,  and  (to  quote  the  old  doggerel)  "  imponit 
nova  noniina  rebus."  What  he  me.ans  is  that  it  is  a  new  edition. 
Probably  a  good  many  forgotten  books  on  Greek  and  Turkish 
subjects  will  appear  in  new  editions  before  the  Eastern  problem 
is  solved.  Mr.  Sergeant's  "  Kew  Greece,"  when  it  first  came 
out  in  1878,  was  recognized  as  a  meritorious  attempt  to  put  the 
case  for  Greece  in  a  favourable  light  at  a  time  when  Europe 
regarded  Hellenic  aspirations  as  rather  a  nuisance.  It  reappears 
with  a  new  title,  and  a  good  deal  of  new  matter  and  additional 
statistics,  in  a  very  similar  mood  of  public  opinion.  A  good 
many  people  are  inclined  to  endorse  the  Apostolic  assignment 
of  attributes— "  to  the  Greeks'  foolishness  ";— others  are 
willing  to  see  a  certain  element  of  heroism,  a  "divine  folly,"  in 
their  dauntless  kicking  against  the  pricks.  To  Mr.  Sergeant  their 
conduct  is  purely  noble  from  first  to  last,  and  his  enthusiastic 
championship  of  their  cause  will  warm  the  heart  of  many  a 
despairing  Philhellene  in  England. 

The  book  is  avowedly  a  plea.  Reduced  to  its  elements,  the 
plea  consists  in  three  arguments.  It  is  contended,  first,  that 
the  modern  Greeks  are  the  lineal  descendants  and  rightful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Hellenes,  to  whom  European  civiliza- 
tion owes  a  debt  that  can  never  be  liquidated,  and,  as  such,  are 
entitled  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  argued  that  the  European  and  especially 
the  Western  Powers,  and  most  of  all  England,  by  interfering  to 
create  the  kingdom  of  Greece  early  in  the  century,  have  made 
themselves  morally  responsible  for  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
the  State  they  established,  and  are  bound  to  further  its  "  legiti- 
mate aspirations."  Thirdly,  if  the  Greeks  have  not  entirely 
realized  the  expectations  of  their  liberators,  have  run  deeply 
into  debt,  and  failed  to  develop  to  the  full  the  resources  of 
their  country,  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Powers,  who  denied 
them  any  freedom  of  action. 

We  confess  we  think  the  argument  from  nationality,  the 
appeal  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  little  better  than  sentimental  clap- 
trap. Mr.  Sergeant  holds  that  Fallmerayer's  demonstration  of 
the  strong  Slavonic  element  in  the  modern  Greek  race  has  been 
exploded,  but  his  principal  witness  to  the  purity  of  Hellenic 
blood  seems  to  be  Edmond  About.  Students  of  ethnology  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  country  swept  by  successive 
hordes  of  barbarians  can  have  kept  its  inhabitants  undefiled  by 
intermixture.  Travellers  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  detect- 
ing in  modern  Greeks  the  lineaments  of  the  sculptures  of 
Praxiteles,  and  Mr.  Sergeant's  illustrations  of  "  Greek  types  " 
do.not  remind  us  of  the  works  of  Scopas.  The  very  fact  that  the 
present  occupiers  of  Greece  arc  strongly  imbued  with  a  national 
sentiment  makes  against  the  theory  of  a  pure  Hellenic  ancestry  ; 
tor  when  did  the  ancient  Greeks  ever  unite  as  a  nation  for  any 
purpose  soever  ?  There  was  an  Athenian  patriotism,  a  Lace- 
daemonian patriotism,  and  any  number  of  smaller  civic  senti- 
ments ;  but  a  national  patriotism  for  Hellas  as  a  whole  did  not 
exist.  The  sooner  we  recognize  that  the  Greeks,  like  the 
Russians,  are  a  mixed  semi-Oriental  race,  the  easier  will  it 
become  to  arrive  at  a  sane  estimate  of  their  performance  and  a 
just  judgment  of  their  conduct.  To  recognize  the  truth  is  really 
in  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  for  we  shall  no  longer 
try  to  measure  them  by  our  own  standard  ;  we  shall  judge 
them,  as  we  ought  to  judge  the  Turks,  by  a  criterion  suited  to 
their  origin  and  conditions. 

More  than  a  third  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  an  account 
of  the  War  of  IndopenLJcnce,  and  the  various  steps,  warlike  and 
diplomatic,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  in  1830. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  mere  than  a  sketch,  designed  to  show 
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that  Bnglaiul,  having  put  her  hand  to  tho  plough,  must  not 
turn  back.  The  argument  is  open  to  challenge.  Heoausc  one 
•sits  a  drunken  man  on  )iis  legs  in  the  atreet,  is  one  obliged 
to  Kuc  him  homo  'i  England  may  naturally  feel  fiyinp.ithy  witli 
tl.o  State  she  lielped  to  establish,  but  licr  obligations  stop  ' 
there,  until  lier  own  interests  in  8outh-East  Europe  are  in- 
volved. Mr.  Sergeant,  however,  maintains  tliat  the  shortcomings 
of  Greek  governments  in  the  past  wore  all  our  own  fault.  "  The 
young  kingdom  was  stifled  in  its  birth."  Tlie  Greeks,  ho  says — 

"  Have  never  Iiad  the  cliance  of  growing  into  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  or  of  developing  tlio  genius  for  trade  and  the 
civilizing  energy  whicli  are  their  natural  inlioritance.  They  were 
exhorted  to  be  free  with  their  chains  half  severed,  to  run  in  the 
race  with  shackles  on  their  foot,  to  be  a  model  for  the  very 
Europe  which  had  demoralized  them.  Europe  demanded  an  im- 
possibility of  Greece  ;  and  to  that  injustice  she  lias  ailded  the 
greater  one  of  condemning  and  neglecting  the  lialf-emancipated 
race  for  what  lias  been,  not  its  crime,  but  its  chief  misfortune." 

This  is  line  rhetoric,  but  when  it  comes  to  proof  Mr. 
Sei'gonnt  is  at  fault.  If  bis  utterly  misleailing  account  of  the 
I'acilico  ati'air  in  1850  is  a  fair  samjile  of  his  diploiuatio  studies. 
Ills  history  must  bo  taken  with  reserve.  To  abuse  Otlio  and  bis 
I  Bavarians  is  easy  and  natural  enough,  but  thero  is  no  attempt  to 
show  why  the  descendants  of  Leonidas  and  Thomistoclos  did 
nit  Sooner  bring  the  King  to  his  bearings.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Sergeant  explain  why  a  practical  people,  imbued  with  a  genius 
for  trade,  did  not  develop  to  its  utmost  capacity  tho  country 
restored  to  them,  however  incompletely.  Themistocles  would  not 
have  run  into  bankruptcy  whilst  crying  for  tho  moon. 

Wo  cannot  commend  the  illnstiaticuis,  which  aro  poor  and 
often  irrelevant,  liotzari's  portrait  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
nightmare,  and  why  the  well-known  sculpture  from  tho  east 
frieze  of  the  rarthenon  should  be  described  as  a  "  Tomb  in  tlie 
Keramikos  "  passes  understanding. 


Stories  of  Famous  Songs.  By  S.  J.  A.  PitzGerald. 
8ix5iin.,  xviii. +  120  pp.     London,  1807.  Nimmo.     7;6 

"  I  know  a  very  wise  nan,"  wrote  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,"  that 
believed  that,  if  a  man  wero  i  ormittod  to  make  all  tho  ballads, 
wo  need  not  care  whosliould  make  the  laws  of  a  nation"  ;  and 
of  the  many  songs  described  by  Mr.  FitzGorald  those  aro  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  which  recall  siune  groat  event  or  echo 
through  .seme  crisis  in  a  ]icoplo's  history.  For  lifteen  years  our 
author  has  laboured  to  gather  up  "  tho  stories  of  such  la}8  and 
lyrics  as  were  written  under  romantic,  patlietic,  or  onter'aiiiing 
circumstances";  and  tho  excellence  of  his  subject  atones  f  (  r 
much  that  is  lacking  in  the  presentation  of  it.  In  tho  matter 
of  the  history  and  origin  of  his  Irish  songs  Mr.  FitzGcrald  is  not 
invariably  as  accurate  as  could  bo  wished.  Tlioufjh  indi- 
vidual singers  may  often  find  a  favourite  strain  omitted  from 
these  pages,  yet  in  tho  account  of  those  melodies  that  have 
voiced  th'.i  loyalty  of  a  nation  or  roused  its  "  stones  to  riao  and 
mutiny  "  tluro  is  a  wider  interest  which  must  appeal  to  evory- 
(iiie. 

That  llioro  is  fair  ground  fcr  thus  distinguishing  between 
tlioso  who  may  look  through  these  chapters  is  unfortunately 
but  too  true.  There  are  few  citizens  of  to-day  who  have  a 
"  book  of  songs  and  sonnets  "  which  they  value  as  high  as 
Falstair's  forty  shillings.  Yet  it  is  ccuiparatively  but  a 
short  time  since  JMr.  Secretary  fopys  deliberately  chose  a 
housemaid  for  her  capabilities  of  voice,  in  days  when  almost 
every  househ(dd  had  at  least  its  own  quartctt,  and  thero  were 
•'  miisioke-meetings  "  at  tlio  Post  Ollico.  Even  in  his  time  tlie 
thing  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  Tho  popular  appreciation 
of  music  IumI  grown  weaker  ;  tho  power  of  pojuilar  song  was 
less  ;  and  it  has  grown  loss  over  since.  Whotlior  this  change  bo 
due  to  the  ipiality  of  our  music  or  to  some  more  general  con- 
sideration of  character  and  manners  it  were  no  easy  task  to  say. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  could  never  hoar  the  rhyme  of  Percy  and 
Douglas  without  liuding  his  "  heart  moved  more  than  with  a 
trumpet."     And  there  are  a  few  smh    old    songs   that  can    even 


now  thrill  the  senses  of  all  those  who  listen.  But  as  a  rule  our 
ears  are  dulled  in  these  more  blatant  days  by  the  infinity  of 
unimportant  outcry.  Our  passions  are  more  trained  to  a  correct 
restraint  than  were  tho  men  of  earlier  centuries.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  "  Ballatl  "  as  the  sixteenth  century  knew  it  is 
110  more.  Tho  Press  has  killed  it.  When  every  great  event  in 
politics,  in  literature,  or  in  religion  was  celcbratol  in  verse 
which  stimulated  and  informed  the  intellectual  life  of  England, 
the  man  who  had  no  music  was  considered  rightly  to  be  "  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils."  There  was  i>till  a  memory  of 
that  yet  older  time  when  the  minstrel  was  tho  welcomed  guest 
who  brought  news  from  distant  capitals,  or  celebrated  the  prov/ess 
of  the  local  hero. 

"  Wer  nicht  liebt  Woin,  Weib,  und  Gesang, 
"  Der  bleibt  ein  Karr  suin  Iiebenlang." 

And  the  couplet  holds  good  not  in  Germany  alone  but  through- 
out all  Europe. 

Even  at  the  end  of  tho  seventaenth  century  Lord  Wharlon 
could  bjast  that  ho  drove  James  II.  from  his  tluono  with  a  few 
verses  and  a  tune.  Tho  ridiculous  chorus  of  "  Lilliburlero  " 
only  won  its  popularity  by  Henry  I'urcell's  ramie,  but  it  rixnks 
ncverthelos's  in  that  line  of  our  national  melodies  which  bi'gin'< 
with  tho  old  Norman  burden  "  Vivo  le  Roy."  During  tho  t^ro- 
tectorato  the  Cavaliers  had  to  sing  "  When  the  King  shall  enjoy 
his  own  again."  .\t  tho  Ko^toration  there  might  be  heard  iu 
every  loyal  houso  tho  sound  of — 

"  Here'.s  a  Health  unto  his  Ma'esty,  ^ 

"  With  a  fal  lal  lal  lal  la  !  " 
IJefore  17-13  Henry  Carey,  to  whom  tho  music  of  the  people 
already  owed  tlie  immortal  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  had  written 
and  composed  a  National  Anthem  which  was  to  remain  thenct- 
forth  tho  song  of  all  the  Engli.sh  race.  It  would  scorn  now 
Iteyoiid  (juestioii  that  to  Carey  alone  is  duo  tho  honour  of  this 
noble  melody.  How  much  lie  wrote  of  those  words  in  which  so 
many  others  have  claimed  a  share  is  not  so  certain.  J.rf)ngrel low's 
final  verse  was  first  publicly  sung  in  April  of  this  year  at  tho 
opening  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  I!ut  tho  three  ntanzas  of 
tho  original  in  tho  simple  majesty  of  their  first  setting  have 
never  been  surpassed  and  never  seem  likely  to  bo  supplanted.  It 
is  not  without  its  significance,  in  tho  matter  of  historical  con- 
nexion,that  tho  same  year  which  gave  us  "Gid  Save  the  Queen  " 
also  saw  tho  birth  <  t  Henry  Fielding's  "  lloas'.,  Uocf  of  Old  Eng- 
land "  and  James  Thomson's  "  Kulo  Britannia,"  while  in  17C'J 
(tho year  of  Minden,  of  (Juibcrcn,  of  Quebec)  David  (iarrick  wafl 
moved  to  write  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  which  was  l^rst  sung  in  thai 
same  year  to  Dr.  Boyce's  music  at  Dniry  Lane. 

It  was  not  long  after  "  Lilliburlero  "  h.id  tlicd  out  in 
EngUnd  that  you  might  have  heard  almost  anywhere  on  tho 
Continent  the  resonant  refrain  of 

••  Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 

.Viri'ii(o(i,  Mirmitun,  J\Iiro>itai;ic. 
Malbrouck  s'en  va-ta-en  guerre, 

No  sais  qiiand  rcvioudra." 
The  words  were  of  very  ancient  origin  :  even  if  tho  mother  of 
Siscra  was  not  tho  first  to  cry  through  her  lattice,  "  Why  is  his 
chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?"  That  some  such  jioeni  wis  popuhir 
during  the  Crusades  is  well  known  ;  indeed,  the  structure  and 
phraseology  of  tho  modern  linos  can  only  so  bo  fully  undorstootl. 
But  thero  was  an  oviilent  break  m  their  popularity  until  the 
burlesque  chant  that  followed  Malplaquet  became  the  favourite 
camp-song  of  half-a-dozon  armies.  Vet,  still  neither  words  nor 
music  seem  to  have  been  written  down.  And  liad  not  a  certain 
Sladame  Poitrino  (as  Mr.  FitzGerald  writes  her  cimc)  used  it  as 
a  lullaby  for  the  infant  Dauphin  at  Versailles,  it  would  barely 
have  survived  another  emtury.  Tho  lively  faiuy  <>f  M.arie 
-Vntoinetto  was  taken  by  tho  cratlle-song.  and  it  was  soon  heard 
throughout  all  France.  Beaumarchais  insertetl  it  in  his  Marioyt 
lie  Fv/aro.  Barras  and  Marat  sang  it.  Beethoven  useil  tlio 
tune  in  his  Battle  Symphony  in  18i;{  m  symbolical  of  the  French 
Army.  The  melody  is  shouted  still  all  over  England  t  ■  tho 
words  of  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  or  to  tho  still  more 
convivial  chorus  of  which  "  Father  Trout  "  gives  the  oricin  in 
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his  transcription  of  the  early  version  of  iliis  celcbratt'd  funeral 
song  :— 

"  Marlbrook,  the  prince  of  coiiimanders, 
Has  gone  to  the  war  in  Flai;  lers. 
His  fame  is  like  Alexander'.'.. 

But  vvhen  will  he  come  home  ? 
He  it'otiH  roiiic  home  till  monilnri, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear." 

After  "  Malbrouck  "  came  the  terrible  Carmagnole,  with  its 
"  Vive  le  son  Du  Canon,"  in  hideous  parody  of  the  farandole  of 
Old  Provence.  But  both  this  and  "  (^a  ira  ''  soon  gave  way  to 
a  mightier  strain  than  any  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  yet 
aroused.  In  the  winter  of  1792,  Claude  Joseph  JHouget  de  Lisle 
viTOte  the  first  words  of  "  Aliens,  Enfants  de  la  Patrie  "  for 
Baron  Dietrich,  Mayor  of  Strasbui'g.  The  wave  of  popular 
approval  carried  it  swiftly  to  Southern  France,  and  it  was  soon 
christened  the  "  Marseillaise,"  from  the  town  whose  citizens  first 
brought  it  into  Paris.  Its  wild  refrain  swept  in  a  torrent  of 
emotion  through  the  capital.  Something  even  of  Barrere's 
hj'sterioal  description  we  can  realize  to-day,  for  we  know  how 
Rachel  kindled  her  audiences  to  a  frenzy  of  excitement  as  she 
sang  "  Aux  Armes,  aux  Ai-me.^,  Citoyena  !"  By  Lamartine  and 
by  Heine  some  echo  of  what  that  first  enthusiasm  meant  has 
been  pre.servcd.  No  "  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority  " 
could  ever  produce  a  rival  to  these  passionate  strains.  No  other 
song  has  ever  so  fully  justified  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  in  his 
quotation.  It  remains  the  national  musical  expression  of  the 
Wrench  Republic. 

In  August,  1813,  a  young  Saxon  soldier,  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  lay  dead  after  a  skirmish  in  Mecklenburgh.  In  his 
pocket-book  was  found  the  "  Schwertlied,"  which  made  Korner 
famous,  and  to  Weber's  music  has  been  sung  wherever  German 
soldiers  fought.  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  which  was  written  in 
1840,  was  t!ie  sole  eft'oi-t  of  Max  Schneckenburger,  a  perfectly 
obscure  Suabian  merchant,  who  never  lived  to  hear  it  chosen  as 
the  War  Song  of  1870.  In  the  same  war  the  German  outposts  at 
Saarbriick  were  chanting  the  Kutschke  Lied,  with  its  more 
simple,  soldier-like  words  and  the  refrain — 

"  Was  kraucht  da  in  dem  Buseh  herum  ? 
Ich  glaube  es  ist  Napolium  " — 
which  dates  back  to  the  old  War  of  the  Liberation. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  mention  more  of  these  national 
lyrics,  or  even  to  say  anything  of  the  many  other  examples  of 
perfect  music  set  to  noble  words  which  upon  slighter  occasions 
have  won  their  place  in  this  record  of  the  power  of  song.  That 
power  seems  weaker  amid  the  growing  indifference  and  the 
clamorous  vulgarity  of  om-  modern  life.  But  there  is  one  clear 
note  that  sounds  an  echo  of  the  Elizabethan  lyre,  one  singer 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  patriotism,  nor  afraid  to  take  the  British 
Empire  for  his  theme.  It  is  from  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  that  we 
must  seek— if  we  dare  seek  at  all — the  song  that  shall  stir  Eng- 
land of  to-day  as  these  old  songs  moved  our  forefathers  long 
ago. 


The  Connoisseur  :  Essays  on  the  Romanl  ic  and  Pictu- 
resque As,sociatious  of  Art  and  Artists.  By  Frederick  S. 
Robinson.     Demy  Svo.,  299  pp.    London,  1897. 

Pi,edway.    7/6 

This  little  book  lias,  at  any  rate,  the  rare  merit  of  being 
thoroughly  readable.  It  is  a  sort  of  artistic  olla,  made  up  of 
pleasant,  gossipping  essaj's  about  collectors  and  things  which 
interest  collectors.  There  are  anecdotes  of  artists  and  art 
patrons,  tales  of  art  frauds  and  art  discoveries,  while  whole 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  elder  Pliny  and  Horace  AValpole, 
and  to  "the  indispensable  "  but  inaccurate  Vasari.  It  may  be 
complained  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  anecdotes  are  really  new, 
but,  after  all,  there  is  small  objection  to  that,  provided  that 
they  are,  as  here,  chosen  with  judgment  and  seasoned  with  apt 
comment.  Nor  does  the  book  seem  to  be  addressed  to  the  grave 
or  erudite  student,  but  rather  to  the  class  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  the  art  collector,  to  whom  "the  thought  of  such  a 
place    as    the   South    Kensington   Mu.seum    conjures   up    only 


recollections  of  a  smell  from  hot-air  gratings,  which  were  noisy 
to  walk  ujjon,  and  of  a  refreshment  room  which  it  was  only 
too  difficult  to  find." 

Though  for  the  most  part  the  author  has  gone  for  his  mate- 
rials to  more  obvious  and  generally  available  sources,  he  has  to 
some  extent  exploited  the  stores  of  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  father,  Sir  .John  Robinson,  whose  long  previous 
experience  as  Superintendent  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
has,  as  he  frankly  mentions,  supplied  him  with  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Ideal 
Collector,"  there  is  a  fine  flavom'  of  keen  personal  enjoyment. 
Mr.  Robinson  certainly  draws  a  very  attractive  pictiu-e  of  the 
life  of  the  ardent  connoisseur  hunting  curies  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  particular  of  the  foreign  travel,  spiced  with  the 
danger  and  excitement  of  rough  journeys  in  a  wild  country, 
"  with  the  added  anxiety  caused  liy  the  consciousness  of  plenty 
of  ready  money  in  your  belt."  Nor  must  the  thorough-going 
collector,  ideal  or  isot,  insist  on  dealing  only  with  the  virtuous, 
and,  indeed,  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  right  in  asserting 
(so  frail  is  human  nature)  that  "  moments  of  mild  intrigue  in- 
crease your  delight  in  the  acquisition  of  a  coveted  treasure." 
As,  for  instance  : — 

"  Is  it  a  question  of  church  plate  which  the  priests  ]  are 
anxious  to  sell  ?  Then  you  may  have  judiciously  to  grease  the 
palms  of  half  a  cathedral  chapter.  His  holiness  the  bishop 
will  display  for  the  future  a  brighter  diamond  on  his  finger  since 
he  facilitated  the  exchange  of  his  old  communion  plate  for  new. 
Most  of  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  completion  of  the  cathedral, 
as  at  Saragossa  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  votive  offerings  of 
the  Vergen  del  Pilar  were  dispersed — to  be  found  again,  some 
few  of  them,  at  the  all-embracing  South  Kensington  Museum.  " 

Naturally,  we  turn  to  the  chapter  on  frauds  and  forgeries  for 
interesting  matter.  "  We  are  not  able  to  say,"  the  author 
sententiously  remarks,  "  when  the  first  artistic  fraud  was  perpe- 
trated." If  we  might  venture  a  guess,  it  was  probably  diu-ing 
the  later  palaeolithic  period,  but  the  practice  seems  to 
have  kept  abreast  of  advancing  civilization  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  singular  thing  is  that  artists  of  extraordinary  ability 
continue  to  exhibit  an  equally  extraordinary  readiness  to  under- 
take the  work  of  forgery.  A  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  artist 
who  a  few  years  ago  engraved  an  exquisite  arabesque  ornament 
on  a  genuine  steel  corselet  of  the  15th  century.  This  fraud  was 
discovered,  not  through  any  inferiority  in  the  modern  work,  but 
because  a  connoisseur  detected  the  incongruity  between  the 
coarseness  of  the  armour,  which  was  only  that  of  a  common  lanz- 
knecht,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  decoration,  which  only 
befitted  a  grandee.  The  forger  in  this  case  was  a  Spaniard,  but, 
judging  from  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Robinson,  probably 
Italy  has  supplied  most  of  this  unprincipled  talent.  Nor  is  the 
Muscovite  far  behind,  for  if  Professor  Piirtwiingler  be  right,  and 
Europe  knows  no  more  accurate  or  accomplished  critic,  the 
famous  gold  tiara  of  King  Salaipharnes,  the  latest  glory  of  the 
gold  room  in  the  Louvre,  is  the  work  of  an  unscrupulous  crafts- 
man in  a  small  Russian  town.  The  author  has  a  somewhat  loose 
grip  of  medieval  history,  and  talks  too  glibly  of  "  Gothic 
times  "  and  "  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years,"  a  period 
which  apparently  would  include  the  building  of  Saint  Sophia  and 
the  prime  manhood  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Similarly,  his  criti- 
cism of  men  and  things,  as  when  he  calls  the  author  of  lines  to 
the  evening  star  a  misguided  eccentric,  is  apt  to  be  a  little  too 
summary.     But  he  has  written  an  amusing  book. 


Lumen.  By  CamiUe  Plammarion.  Authorized  Trans- 
lation from  the  French  Ijy  A.  A.  M.  and  R.  M.  Svo.,  vi.  +224  pp. 
Loudon,  1897.  Heinemann.    3/6 

The  scientific  romance  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to 
handle,  and,  to  judge  from  this  took,  a  still  more  dangerous 
thing  to  translate.  Such  mistakes,  in  fact,  as  are  made  by  the 
ordinary  novelist  matter  little,  because  it  is  only  the  very 
young  who  take  their  ideas  of  life  from  the  novels  they  read, 
and  most  of  us  are  quite  competent  to  avoid  being  led  into 
errors   by   stories   that   we   talie   up   for   amusement.     But  the 
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scientific  romance  is  on  a  clift'crent  footing  ;    science  is   so  little 
familiar  to  the  average  man,  and  is  yet  an  intellectual  possession 
so  jealously  desired  by  him,  that  the  novelist  who,  like  M.  Jules 
Verne  or  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  ajipoars  to  combine  amusement  with 
instruction  is  ajit  to  bo  regarded  as  a  useful    authority.      Vet  lie 
is  generally  more  liable  to  err  than  the  serious  compiler  of  text- 
books.   Even  Mr.  Wells,  for  instance,  has  encouraged  his  readers 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  bacteria  will  have  ilisappeared  as 
a  sort   of  golden    age,  in    apparent  unconsciousness   of  the    fact 
that  they  are  the  true  .scavengers  and  purifiers  of  the  world.     Ho 
may  be  readily  excu.sod  wlieii  wo    find  so  sound  an  astronomer  as 
M.    Flammarion   committing  himself  to  the  statement   that  "  a 
more   or  less   (piaiitity  of   heat  would   produce  liquid  air,"  and 
that   if  the    earth   flew  off  at  a   tangent  to    its    orbit,  its   atmo- 
sphere   would    "become    liquid."     This    .statement  is  certainly 
not  justified   by  all   that  we  know  of   the  tempciaturo  of  inter- 
stellar space,  at  which  pressure  as  powerful   as  that  used  in    the 
laboratory  of  the  Uoyal  Institution  would  .still  bo  needed  to  liquefy 
air.     Many  of  M.  Flammarion 's  inimerical  statements  have  been 
shown  to  bo  ei  loneous  by  tho  more  accurate  measurements  of  the 
thirty  years  which  iiavo  elapsed  since  "  J^umon  "  was  written, and 
his  translators  have  helped  to  pile  tip  a  list  of  errors  which  would 
have    been    avoided    by  tho    most  elementary  acquaintance  witli 
astronomy.     As  tho  charm  of   tho  book  deserves  to  carry  it  into 
a  second    edition,  it   may  be  worth  while   to  call    attention   to 
some  of  the.se.     Tims  tlio  earth's  speed  in  its  orbit  is  said  to  bo 
12,700   kilometres    per    hour  (p.  JO)  ;  it    is    really  about   CG,000 
miles,  or   more   than    eight   times   as   much.     On   p.  i)5,  wliil.st 
correcting    M.   Flammarion's   arithmetic,  tho   translators   have 
forgotten   that   the    statement  of   tho  speed  of  light  as  "  "5,000 
leagues    per    second"    conveys    either    no  meaning,  or  a  wrong 
one,  to   an    English   reader.     There  is  also  a   misprint   in   tho 
number  of  '•  leagues  "  traversed  in  a  day.     Pago  108,  "  spectral 
analysis,"  is  not  the  proper  English  phrase,  but  seems  to  refer  to 
the  proceedings  of  tho  S.  P.  R.     Pages  131  and  ICG,  the  meaning- 
less "  leaguos  "  recur.     Pago   132,    the    translators'    arithmetic 
has   gono   all  wrong    in   tho    attempt  for  once  to  turn   French 
measures    into    English.      Pago   170,    wo    aro    introduced   to   a 
chemical    novelty  in    tho   shajjo   of  "  carbolic  acid  gas. "     Pago 
176,    "  azote  "    should    bo   nitrogen.      Pago   202,    "  the   worm 
called  lombric  "  is  simply  the  common  earthworm,  and  not  such 
a  "strange    serpent  "  as  it  must   appear  under  this  unfamiliar 
designation.     'J'lio  translation  throughout  is  far  from  reproducing 
the  poetic  charm  and  atlraotivonoss  of  the  original,  but  it  miglit 
pass    if   tho    errors,  of  which   we   have   pointed   out   tho   most 
glaring,  wore  removed.  Tho  ingenious  speculations  and  romantic 
hypotheses  on  which  tho   book  is  based,  which  have  earned  it  an 
immense  popularity  in  tho  original,  are  too  well   kno\ni  to  need 
criticism.     We  may  quote  Dr.  Newcomb's   brief  summary  of  the 
main  idea  : 

"  If  an  intelligent  being  had  an  eye  so  keen  that  he  could 
see  the  smallest  object  by  the  faintest  light,  ami  a  movement  so 
rapid  that  he  could  pass  from  one  bound  of  tho  IStollar  system  to 
the  other  m  a  few  years,  thou,  by  viewing  the  earth"  from  a 
di-stance  much  less  than  that  of  the  turtho.st  star,  he  would  see 
It  by  light  which  had  left  it  several  thou.sand  years  before.  Hv 
simply  watcliiiig,  he  would  see  the  whole  drama  of  Inimaii 
history  acted  over  again,  exeeiit  whoro  tho  actions  had  boon 
iidden  by  clouds,  or  under  other  obstacles  to  the  radiation  of 
light." 

M.  Flammarion  has  worked  out  this  conception  with  much 
literary  charm,  and  oven  in  tlio  rather  inadequate  translation 
his  book  is  sure  t.>  lind  many  appreciative  readers.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  in  it  what  may  bo  taken  as  a  prophecy  both  of  tho 
Hoiitgon  Kays  and  ,.f  Hertz's  electrical  vibrations,  which  Signer 
Marconi  has  just  turned  to  such  useful  account. 


Social  Switzerland  :  Studios  of  Pi-csont  Dav  Social 
IMov.Miu'iils  and  Legislation  in  tho  Swiss  Ropublic.  Py 
William  Harbutt  Dawson.    Sxr.lin..  :««  pp.    I^.ndon.  1S!)7. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Dawson's  ••  Social  Switzerland  "  might,  jwrhaps.  have 
boon    mora  appropriately  called  "  Industrial  Switzerland."     To 


a  large  extent,  though  working  on  a  separate  plan,  ho  goes 
over  tho  same  ground  as  was  travelled  over  by  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Drage,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Labour, 
in  the  report  on  "  Switzerland  "  issued  by  that  Commis- 
sion in  18;i3.  But  there  are  distinct  merits  in  Mr.  Daw- 
son's book.  Not  only  is  tho  information  well  up  to  date, 
so  that  various  new  projects  which  were  arising  about  the 
year  1893  are  now  dealt  with  in  tho  light  of  actual  exi>erience,  but 
Mr.  Dawson  has  supplemented  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  official 
reports  by  personal  visits  to  many  of  the  institutions  he  has 
dealt  with.  He  is  thus  able  to  give  much  fuller  information  as 
to  tho  working  of  these  institutions  than  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
Blue-book,  wlulo  his  interesting  facts  afford  an  occasional  insight 
into  the  personal  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  Swiss  worker 
which  will  commend  the  book  all  the  more  favourably  to  the 
average  reader. 

Mr.  Dawson  is, on  the  whole,  content  to  let  his  facts  speak  for 
themselvcswithout  bringing  his  own  views  too  much  to  the  front, 
so  that  though  he  deals  with  what  are  in  some  instances  decidedly 
controversial  subjects,  he  does  so  in  no  controversial  spirit.  In 
his  preface  he  says  :— "  I  believe  we  may  learn  much  from  tho  ame- 
liorative movements  which  are  going  on  so  near  our  own  doors." 
This,  presumably,  is  tho  point  of  view  from  which  we  aro  to 
regard  tho  account  he  gives  of  "the  boldness  and  originality 
which  tho  Cantonal  and  Municipal  Governments  of  tho  Sv/iss 
Itepublic  have  shown  of  late  years  in  their  manifold  excursions  in 
the  field  of  social  reform."  It  would,  however,  .scarcely  be 
possible  for  the  English  people  to  follow  tlie  examplo  of  tho 
Swiss  in  all  theso  excursions.  The  conditions  in  Switzerland  are 
much  inoro  paternal,  and  tho  combinations  alike  of  labour  and 
capital  much  loss  powerful,  than  they  are  in  England,  while  tho 
Democratic  spirit  is  so  prevalent  among  the  Swiss  that,  as  Mr. 
Dawson  tells  iis,  "  the  public  take  side^  with  the  strikers  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sometimes  without  regard  to  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute."     On  this  point  ho  says  :— 

"  As  a  strike  oddity  may  bo  mentioned  an  inoi-Iont  which 
occurred  during  a  strike  of  watchmakers  in  tho  Canton  of  Soleure 
in  the  spring  of  18!>5.  When  tho  struirple  was  at  its  height  tho 
Communal  Assembly  of  <ine  village  aKected  voted  £-20  a  week  t.« 
tho  support  of  the  strikers.  The  employers  appealed  to  tho 
Cantonal  Government,  which  ruled  that  tho  Commnne  was 
within  its  rights  so  long  as  help  was  not  withhold  from  other 
aestitute  or  needy  persons  not  concerned  in  tho  dispute." 

Then,  again,  there  aro  municipal  w.^vk.shop-schools  at  J5«rne, 
where  young  pe  >ple  aro  given  a  thorough  training  in  one  of  four 
common  handicrafts  :  but  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  tho 
goods  made  and  sold  and  tho  "  remunerative  commissions  " 
undertaken  aro  regarded  by  the  ordinary  manufacturers  as  an 
undesirable  form  of  competition  with  themselves. 

Tlie  references  alike  to  Poor  Law  agencies  and  technical 
education  certainly  suggest  that  in  these  respects,  at  least, 
there  aro  lessons  to  be  leanied  by  us  from  Switzerland.  In 
regard  to  tho  former  tho  system  of  National  Relief  Stations 
(called  "  Natural  "  Relief  Stations  in  t!;e  book,  by  an  obvious 
misprint)  affords  an  excellent  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  ordinary  tramp  and  tho  genuine  workman  who  is  honestly 
seeking  for  work,  and  it  is  certainly  open  to  consideration  whether 
some  approach  to  this  dual  system  could  not  be  adopted. here  in 
preference  to  leaving  tho  honest  but  unfortunate  worker  to 
choose  lH.>twecn  the  tramp  ward  and  a  common  lodginghouse. 
Mr.  Dawscn's  references  to  technical  education  are  also  de- 
serving of  careful  consideration.     Ho  says  :  — 

"It  i.s  tho  proud  boast  of  Switzerland  that  none  of  her 
industries  is  without  ellicient  agencies  for  tiroviding  the  ro<|ui6ito 
special  study  and  training,  and,  better  still,  these  agencies  art), 
as  a  rule,  situated  exactly  where  they  are  wantcil,  having  been 
established  to  meet  local  needs.'' 

Containing,  as  it  docs,  tho  latest  information  on  these  ar.d 
a  varietyof  other  matters  as  regards  one  of  tho  most  •'  advanced  " 
of  European  countries  in  respect  to  industrial  questions,  Mr. 
Dawson's  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  aro  in  any  v.  ay  interested 
in  the  subject  of  present  day  progress. 
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History  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adolpli  Harnack.  Trans- 
lated from  the  third  German  Editiim  hy  James  Millar,  B.D. 
Vol.  III.  (Theological  Translatiim  Library.  \'ol.  VIII.)  Svo., 
333  pp.    London,  1S97.  "Wiiliams  and  Norgate.    10/6 

This  is  a  further  instalment  of  the  Englisli  translation  of 
Dr.  Ilarnack's  well-known  work.  The  present  vohmie  covers  a 
period  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  development  of  Christology 
and  SotorioloECy,  extending  from  the  beginninc  of  the  second 
century  to  the  time  of  Augustine.  One  of  the  most  in- 
tex^esting  points  in  this  volume  is  the  study  of  Origen's 
disciples  and  successors.  Dr.  Harnack  di-aws  attention  to 
the  mediating  position  of  Methodius,  a  theologian  whose 
extant  works  are  comparatively  little  known,  but  whose 
importance  in  the  history  of  theology  needs  to  be  duly  recog- 
nized. In  a  sense  he  is  the  precursor  of  Athanasius  in  so  far  as 
he  represents  the  tendency  to  regulate  the  scientific  theology, 
the  "  higher  thought  "  of  his  day,  by  the  accepted  tradition  of 
the  Church  and  the  facts  contained  in  Christian  consciousness. 
Dr.  Harnack's  sketch  of  Athanasius  is  on  the  whole  most  just 
and  appreciative.  The  following  criticism  is  specially  note- 
worthy. "  Athanasius's  greatness  consifted  in  redvdicn,  in 
the  energy  with  which,  from  a  multitude  of  divei-gent  specu- 
lations claiming  to  rest  on  tradition,  he  gave  exclusive  validity 
tr>  thoso  in  which  the  strength  of  religion  then  lay  "  (p.  14X1). 
This  observation  strikes  a  note  which  does  not  occur  so  often  in 
Dr.  H.nrnack's  erudite  and  exhaustive  wcrk  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  rightly  points  to  the  enduring  interest  of  the  history 
of  dogma— the  fact  that  it  deals  "with  matters  which  have 
gained,  and  still  exercise,  an  immense  power  over  the  feelings 
and  minds  of  men  "  (p.  viii.).  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether,  among  the  various  influences  which  determined  the 
direction  of  dogmatic  thought,  Dr.  Harnack  has  adequatuly 
TOS'^gn'r/.bd  the  action  of  Christian  experience.  In  dogma  there 
are  two  cicmonts,  the  intellectual  and  the  religious,  the  one 
being  the  outward  expression  or  envelope  of  the  other.  The 
life  and  soid  of  dogma  is  religious  experience,  and  even  the  most 
elaborate  lii.story  of  doctrines  conve3-s  only  a  faint  impression  of 
the  life  and  worship  which  they  inspired. 

In  spite  of  its  magnificent  scale,  and  the  thoroughness  of  its 
method.  Dr.  Harnack's  work,  as  he  himself  seems  to  hint  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  v'olumc,  lacks  the  interest  which  a  more 
fitrictly  psychological  study  of  dogma  would  possess. 

The  translation  displays  the  same  high  standard  of  work- 
manship as  was  exhibited  in  the  former  volumes. 


A  Treatise  on  Sanctification.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Eraser  (of  Alness).  New  and  Revised  Edition  by  the  Rev. 
John  Macpherson,  M.A.    8vo.,  xxxi.+493  pp.    London,  1897. 

Bliss,  Sands,  &  Co.    7/6 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  rather  scarce  work  which  the 
author  completed  a  few  months  before  his  death,  and  which 
passed  through  several  editions  between  1774,  the  date  of  the 
original  publication,  and  1834.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  re-edited 
tlie  book  with  evident  care,  and  describes  it  as  "  an  extremely 
interesting  specimen  of  18th  century  exegesis. ' '  He  has  also 
prefixed  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author,  the  Rev. 
•Lames  I'raser,  of  Alness.  Neither  the  method  nor  the  stylo 
of  the  book  is  likely  to  commend  it  to  ordinary  students 
of  theology.  There  is  something  repugnant  to  the  modern 
reader  in  controversial  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  it  is 
difijcult  to  ir.ugine  what  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  reprint- 
ing a  commentary  which  belongs  to  a  pecidiarly  barren  age  in 
English  divinity.  The  thesis  on  which  the  writer  mainly  insists 
is  that  in  Rom.  vii.,  14-25,  St.  Paul  is  delineating  the  experience  of 
a  regenerato,  not  an  unregenerate  man.  Most  students  will  agree 
with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Sanday  and  Mr.  Headlam  that '  ■  we  should 
do  better  to  refuse  to  introduce  so  technical  a  term  as  regenera- 
tion into  a  context  from  which  it  is  wholly  absent."  There  are, 
in  fact,  few  portions  of  the  New  Testament  m  regard  to  which 
the  liistorir.al  method  of  exposition  is  more  necessary  and  more 
fruitful  th.\n  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.      Mr.    Eraser  defends  a 


"  rigid  doctrine  "  with  the  exegetical  weapons  of  a  period  in 
which  the  historical  sense  was  only  beginning  to  waken, 
and  when  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  already  possessed  the  fixed,  formal,  and 
technical  meanings  assigned  to  them  by  Protestant  scholasticism. 
The  Appendix  consists  of  a  long  dissertation  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostle  in  its  relation  to  jiractice  and  preaching.  It  is 
evident  that  the  WTiter  overrates  tb.e  extent  to  which  the 
mass  of  hearers  can  be  moved  through  appeals  to  their  reason. 
He  lays  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  good 
judgment  in  the  religious  life.  He  closes  his  dissertation  with 
the  remark  that  "  it  becomes  ministers  to  labour  in  leading 
persons  to  know  themselves  and  to  know  Christ  .  .  .  and  to 
enforce  holy  practice  by  evangelical  principles,  arguments,  and 
motives  which  alone  will  have  effect  " 


The  Story  of  Our  English  Towns.  Told  by  P.  H. 
Ditchfleld,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction  )iy  Augustus  Jessop, 
D.D.    Svo.,  307  pp.    London,  1897.  George  Redway,  6;- 

Dr.  Jessop's  preface  indicates  clearly  what  this  book  ought 
to  be  ;  but  "  to  summarize  in  a  popular  form  the  main  results  " 
of  the  labours  of  experts  during  the  last  few  years  on  "  the 
history  of  the  origin,  the  growth,  and  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  our  English  towns  "  is  a  task  which  might  have  proved 
arduous  even  for  him.  Mr.  Ditchfield  does  not  even  attempt  it. 
His  work  consists  of  antiquarian  chit-chat  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind  ;  and,  but  for  a  short  description  of  the  late  discoveries  at 
Silchester,a  few  facts  about  the  origin  of  the  Universities, and  some 
allusions  to  the  Empire,  "  on  which,  as  yet,  the  sun  never  sets," 
there  is  nothing  which  could  not  have  been  written  50  years  ago. 
As  we  wander  or  walk  around  under  his  guidance,  we  see,  or 
seem  to  see — do  wo  not  ? — the  "  good  old  "  fancj'  scenes  of 
Charles  Knight's  "  Old  England,"  and  we  hear  a  vast  deal  of 
familiar  moralizing.  "Familiar  also  is  "his  one  cheap  rhe- 
torical device  of  inverting  the  usual  order  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence  :  and  very  melancholy  are  the  impressions  produced 
by  Mr.  Ditchficld's  style  as  he  contrasts— c. 3.,  the  present 
with  the  past  state  of  Sandwich.  "  Departed,"  he  says,  "  is  all 
its  glory  now,  and  the  streets  are  as  silent  as  those  of 
the  inland  dec.iycd  towns  through  which,  in  old  coaching  days, 
kings  and  queens,  statesmen  and  nobles,  passetl  cr  stayed  the 
night,  and  which  the  railways  left  high  and  dry,  and  their  inns 
deserted." 

Mr.  Ditchfield  begins  with  British  and  Roman  towns,  a 
Roman  city,  Saxon  towns.  Church  towns,  castle  towns  ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  under  each  head  he  manages 
to  provide  just  a  few  relevant  facts,  though  many  pages 
are  devoted  to  unnecessary  descriptions  of  the  nature  of 
an  abbey,  a  castle,  or  a  Roman  country  house.  He  passes 
on  to  a  short  account  of  guilds  and  fairs,  which  is 
fairly  intelligible  ;  but  the  remaining  chapters  are  more  dis- 
connected. "  Our  Great  Metropolis  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
absurd  ;  in  "  Memorable  Sieges  of  Great  Towns,"  he  mentions 
only  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Colchester  ;  and  much  space  is 
occupied  by  the  "  Thrice  told  Tales  "  of  the  Plague,  the  Fire, 
the  Armada, and  so  forth.  Actual  blunders  are  numerous.  John  of 
Gaunt's  first  wife,  Blanche  ot  Lancaster,  figures  as  the  daughter, 
or  step-daughter  at  least, ot  his  second  wife, Constance  of  Castile  ; 
"  basilica  "  appears  as  a  plural  ;  a  jiiscina  "  outside  one  of  the 
doors  "  indicates  the  existence  of  a  chapel  ;  Winchelsea  was 
rebuilt  by  Henry  III.  ;  Exeter  street  is  named  after  an  Earl 
of  Essex  ;  and  a  famous  Roman  town  is  now  called  "  Catterwick." 

It  appears  from  a  remark  on  p.  164  that  these  papers  were 
written  not  long  after  1882,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  publication  in  a  newspaper  at  Reading.  They  would  do  very 
well  for  that,  or  for  delivery  as  lectures  with  the  aid  of  a  magic 
lantern,  especially  as  on  p.  178  we  find  a  reference  to  "  accom- 
panying illustrations,"  which  are  not  inserted  here.  The  frontis- 
piece is  as  irrelevant  as  the  whole  work,  since  it  consists  of  a 
secondhand  woodcut  of  St.  Leonard's  Castle  at  Mailing,  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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Richard  Baird  Smith.  By  Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart,  R.E., 
ixSiii.,  lO.'j  pp.    London,  1S!)7.  Constable.    5-  | 


In  Booking  to  claim  for  Iiis  (load  Ijrollicr  oiilccr  tho  chief 
honour  of  tho  vitally  important  capturo  of  Llolhi  f 'olonol  Vibart 
fvidontly  acted  from  generous  motives.  Colonel  Richard  liaird 
iSmith  was  without  doubt  one  of  tho  groat  nun  by  whom  India 
was  saved,  and  his  ajipointmont  as  Cliiof  Kngineer  in  .June,  1857, 
to  the  force  whicli  f^ir  seventeen  days  had  occupied  a  [lOSt  of 
observation  on  the  '•  Kidgo,"  umiuestionably  marked  a  turning- 
point.  To  him  wa.s  duo  the  i)ldn  of  operations  whicii  led  to 
complete  success.  Ho  not  only  planned  tho  80-calle:l  siege, 
Imt  he  personally  diroctod  tho  works  carried  out  by  his 
ul)lo  subordinate.^.  Finally,  it  is  certain  that  tho  plan  was 
4li8likod  and  distrusted  by  (leneral  Wilson,  on  whom  the 
•counuand  before  JOelhi  devolved  in  consoijULnse  of  the  illness  of 
General  Uoed.  There  was  probably  no  oHicer  in  India  .'O  abso- 
lutely competent  to  direct  siege  oiierations  as  liaird  Smith,  who 
had  soon  much  lighting  in  tho  lirst  Sikh  war  and  thecamiiaign  in 
tho  Punjab  in  184^-4'.'.  taken  part  in  the  battles  of  J'.uddiwal, 
Aliwal,  Sobraon,  Chillianwallah,  and  (ioojerat,  and  was  in 
addition  a  most  accomplished  engineer.  Essentially  a  man  of 
action,  as  ho  showed  himself  at  Roorkee  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Jilutiny,  full  of  vigour  and  ready  to  accept  any  responsibility, 
lie  was  not  the  man  to  aa.sort  his  claims  when  the  time  of  peril 
■was  past,  and  his  groat  services  before  Delhi  received  no  recog- 
nition. After  tho  siege,  he  returned  wounded  and  broken  down 
l)y  illne.ss  tn  Roorkee.  "  I  fear,"  wrote  Sir  .John  Hurgoyne, 
*■  that  his  having  resumed  his  old  rjuiet  jiost  has  ])ut  him  out  of 
.sight,  and  so  proverbially  out  of  mind.  '  This  may  have  been 
the  case,  and  in  the  Army  distinctions  do  not  always  correspond 
with  merit. 

Cnlonel  Vibart,  however,  considers  that  history  has  not 
accorded  justice  to  Haird  Smith,  and  this  sumewhat  rambling 
volume  is  written  with  tho  object  nf  ujiholding  a  reputation 
assumed  to  bo  endangered.  Tlu)  grounds  for  this  assump- 
tion aio  by  no  n;eans  clear,  and  tho  fact  thac  a  share 
in  the  honours  of  Delhi  is  assigned  to  others  detracts 
nothing  from  the  memory  of  IJaiid  Smith.  Tho  earliest  and 
greatest  historian  nf  the  Sepoy  war,  Sii-  .lohn  Kayo,  gives 
the  highest  praise  to  tho  chief  engineer,  as  t'olonel  Vibart  points 
out.  The  latest  writer,!  ieneral  Iinios,allow8his  opinion  of  General 
Wilson's  attitu<lo  to  bo  clearly  shown.  "  He  disliked  Baird 
Smith's  scheme,  and  thought  it  likoly  to  fail.  But  ho  could  m^t 
suggest  any  more  hopeful  scheme  of  his  own.  So,  on  tho  latter 
groinid,  ho  sanctioned  his  t'hief  Engineer's  proposals,  yielding 
to  his  judgment,  but  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  cliances  of 
.success  were  unfavoirable."  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  l.awi once 
•llenoral  Nicholson  .stated  :  — "  Wilson  has  made  everything  over 
to  the  engineers,  and  they  alone  will  deserve  the  credit  of  taking 
Delhi.  Had  Wilson  carried  out  his  threat  of  withdrawing  the 
guns,  1  was  iiuite  prepared  to  appeal  to  the  army  to  set  him 
.;i9ide  and  elect  a  successor."  John  Nicholson  would  cortaiuly 
liave  carried  o.it  his  intention  if  the  occasion  had  presented 
itself,  (ieiieral  Wilson  was,  lio.vever,  in  i)oor  health  and  over- 
'bunlenod  by  the  heavy  responsibility  for  which,  at  this  time  at 
least,  ho  was  totally  unfit.  Xevertheless,  ho  did  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  measures  he  ilistrusted.  The  siigo  was  carried  on  in  the  way 
I'.aird  Smith  desired,  and  tho  titular  commander  cannot  justly  be 
tleniedtho."fair  share  of  rewards  "  which  hisCliief  Engineer  claimed 
for  him. 

Colonel  Vibart's  book,  however  well  intentionod,  is  neither 
in  manner  nor  in  matter  well  cileuhited  to  promote  the  object 
he  has  in  view.  Some  of  Maird  Smith's  private  letters,  in  which 
he  comments  bitterly  on  the  obstruction  from  which  he  sutl'ered, 
n\ight  with  advantage  have  remained  uiiprintcd.  In  such 
*'Xploits  as  the  siege  of  Delhi  it  is  rarely  or  never  pos.iible  to 
assign  tho  cause  of  success  to  a  single  individual,  and  it  is  a 
iniilitary  canon  that  a  general  in  command,  who  will  be  held 
uccountable  for  failure,  must,  oven  when  merely  i>ermittiiig 
actions  of  which  he  disapproves,  receive  the  credit  and  the 
rewards  of  success. 

The  Coldstream  Guards  in  the  Crimea.  Hv  Lt.  Col. 
Ross-of-Bladensburg,  f.H.    SxSin.,  ais  pp.    London.  isjiT. 

Innes.    6  - 

"  The  Coldstream  Guards  in  the  Crimea  "  is  a  reprint  of  a 
portion  of  the  author's  earlier  history  of  this  distinguished 
regiment.  Colonel  Ross-of-niadenslmrg  succinctly  narrates  tho 
painful  story  of  a  cruelly  mismanaged  campaign,  quoting  fre- 
quently from  tlie  diary  of  Colonel  Tower,  and  adding  some  interest- 


ing details  and  statistics  relating  to  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
His  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part  just  :  but  the  difliculties  of 
.attacking  the  north  side  of  .Sebastopol  after  the  Alma  appear  to 
be    underratefl. 

'•  It  is  obvious,"  we  are  told,  "  that,  if  the  invaders 
could  have  established  themselves  on  this  northern  lank, 
they  could  have  taken  the  town  and  some  i  f  tl  e  forts 
in  reverse  ;  and  that  if  they  could  have  brought  u|)  suffi- 
cient gun.s  of  the  iei|uiMit«j  calibre,  the  fortress  itselt  would 
have  been  untenable,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  iusuretl  by  tho  force  of  the  plunging  Hre  directed  \i\nn 
them. " 

This  is  true,  but  the  "  ifs  "  are  important,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  h<>w  the  Allies  would  have  •' estublisheil 
themselves  "  and  brought  up  large  supplies  of  siege  guns  and 
ammunition  without  tho  possession  of  a  sheltered  Iiarbour.  'iho 
force  landed  at  Old  Fort  was  in  effect  a  flying  column  dejx-nding 
for  existence  on  certain  communication  with  its  8hip|)iiig. 
Todleben  was  probably  right  in  stating  that  the  <lefeiice8  on  tho 
north  side  would  have  fallen  to  an  assault  supported  by  the  lire 
of  the  fleet,  but  their  capture  would  not  have  enable<l  the  armies 
to  have  dispensed  with  a  base  of  supply  for  their  immediate 
needs,  and  an  open  coast  line  would  have  been  a  dangerously 
precarious  substitute. 

The  devoted  gallantry  of  the  brigade  of  Guanls  at 
Inkerman  dwells  in  the  national  memory'  ;  but  the  losses 
were  severe.  Of  the  26  oflicers  and  737  men  of  the  Cold- 
stieam  (juards  who  embarked  for  the  East  in  .\ugust,  1854, only  11 
ollicers  and  :>07  men  remained  in  Xovember.  I5y  the  end  of  the 
campaign  no  less  than  C!)t)  men  had  diet),  of  whom  504  were 
sacrificed  to  disease  mainly  preventable.  In  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  -Vrmy,  it  is  specially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  drafts  sent  to  tho  battalions  in  the  Crimea  consisted 
of  grown  men,  the  average  of  the  first  being  21  with  nearly  two 
years'  service,  and  of  the  last  'S.ik  with  18  months.  The  line 
battalions  were,  however,  less  efl'ectively  supplied.  Ne\ertho- 
less,  when  the  fighting  was  over,  the  loss  made  good,  and  the 
bitter  lesson  rif  the  campaign  learned,  a  splendid  force  was 
paraded  for  the  inspection  of  tho  Kussian  generals.  '•  I  never 
saw  anything  so  well  as  our  troops  looked,"  wrote  Colonel 
Tower  on  the  17th  of  .April,  18.5('>.  "The  men  had  their  best 
clothing  on  ;  regiments  all  made  up  to  their  full  strength  ; 
artillery  with  new  h^i-ness,  horses  in  tirst-rate  condition."  This 
was  an  army  ;  the  force  sent  to  the  East  in  1?54  was  only  au 
aggregate  of  brave  regiments. 

Cuba  in  "War  Time.      r>y  Richard  Harding  Da-c^. 

lllustiiitcd  by  Ficdeiic  Hciningliin.      ~\  ■  .^in..  CI  pp.       l-oiulon, 

l,si)7.  Heinemann.    3  6 

"  Cuba  in  AVar  Time  "  is,  states  the  author,  partly  com- 
posed of  letters  contributed  to  tho  Press  of  tho  I'nited  States. 
.■V  work  thus  constructed  is  usually  disappointing.  Wo  wish  to 
know  the  route  taken  by  the  writer,  the  places  ho  vi.«.itcd.  and 
the  events  which  occurred  under  lii.<  observation.  Instead  of  a 
continuous  narrative,  we  have  a  series  of  disconnected  articles 
in  which  personal  experiences  are  merged  in  general  dis- 
quisitions, and  the  hurried  reailer  of  a  newspaper,  rather  than 
the  portion  of  tho  public  which  really  desires  informa- 
tion in  regard  t'  Cuban  affairs,  represen'.s  the  audicncf. 
Tho  book,  however,  has  many  points  of  interest,  and,  in  certain 
respects,  it  throws  vivid  light  upon  the  proceedincs  which  have 
ruined  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  and  thrown  nn 
almost  intolerable  strain  upon  the  Sjmnish  iKsople.  Tho  military 
policy,  if  such  it  can  Ik>  called,  is  one  of  fortifications  supple- 
mented by  purposeless  raiding. 

"When  the  revolution  tjroke  ont  in  Cuba,  two  years  ago, 
the  Spaniards  at  once  began  to  build  tiny  fort.i,  and  continuwl 
to    aild    to    these  .  until    now  tho  whole   island     . 

is  studded  as  thickly  with  these  little  forts  as  is  the  fole  of  a 
brogan  with    iron    nails.  These    forts    now   stretch    nil 

over  tho  island, some  in  straight  lines,  st'ine  in  circles,  and  some 
zig-/agging  from  hill-top  to  hill-top.'' 

Within  those  immense  lines  of  defence  the  Spanish  army 
holds  control  ;  outside  the  country  is  in  tho  possession  of  the 
insurgents. 

■•  Flying  columns  of  regular  troops  and  guerillas  •re 
sent  out  Jlaily,  but  they  always  return  «aoh  evening  within  tho 
circle  of  forts.  If  they  meet  a  band  of  insurgents  thi-y  give 
battle  readily  enough,  Init  they  novir  pursvie  the  enemy,  and. 
instead  of  camping  on  the  ground  and  following  him  up  iieit 
morning,  they  retreat  as  soon  as  the  battle  is  over  to  the  town 
where    they    are    stationoil." 

No  policy  could  well  be  more  hopeless,  or  better  calcn- 
latotl  to  demoralize  an  army.  The  militarj-  prix-ceflinps 
have    conscqucnt'y    assumed    the     form     of    simple    brigand- 
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age  on  both  sides,  and  no  decisive  result  is  Dossible. 
Genenil  Weyler,  according  to  the  author,  deliberately 
decided  to  lay  waste  every  portion  of  the  island  which 
his  troops,  issuing  from  their  fortifications,  could  reach. 
The  miserable  "  pacilicos  "  or  non-combatants  were  conse- 
quently ordered  into  the  towns  and  their  houses  and  crops 
destroyed.  Here,  huddled  together  half-starved  and  perishing 
from  disease,  those  wretched  people  are  prevented  from  doing 
any  work  and  are  faced  with  absolute  ruin  when  peace  is 
restored.  "  In  this  war  it  is  the  women,  herded  together  in 
the  towns  like  cattle,  who  are  going  to  die,  while  the  men, 
camped  in  the  fields  and  the  mountains,  will  live."  Mr.  Davis 
brings  the  gravest  charges  against  the  Spanish  officers,  who, 
he  states,  have  kept  the  rebellion  alive  in  their  own  interests. 
They  are  "  able  to  make  small  fortunes  out  of  forced  loans  from 
planters  and  suspects,  and  they  undoubtedly  hold  back  for 
themselves  a  great  part  of  the  pay  of  the  men."  The  latter  are 
described  as  "  patient,  eager,  and  alert,"  although  the  ranks 
are  being  decimated  by  disease. 

The  author  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
trocha,  a  species  of  Chinese  wall,  fifty  miles  long,  traced 
tlu-ough  dense  jungle,  and  stretching  across  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island  from  Jucaro  to  Moron.  The  trees 
have  been  felled  over  a  breadth  of  150  yards  and  formed 
into  a  barrier  ",as  wide  as-  Broadway  and  higher  than  a  man's 
head."  Forts  at  intervals,  a  dense  belt  of  barbed  wire,  land 
mines,  and  a  single  line  of  railway  complete  the  most  astounding 
fortification  of  modern  times.  The  idea,  like  that  of  our  remote 
ancestors  when  harried  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  is  apparently  to 
create  an  impassable  obstacle  forbidding  alike  ingress  and  egress. 
'•  Every  sheet  of  armour-plate,  every  corrugated  zinc  roof,  every 
roll  of  barbed  wire,  every  plank,  beam,  rafter,  and  girder,  even 
the  nails  that  hold  the  planks  together,  the  forts  themselves, 
shipped  in  sections  " — all  have  been  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  whose  manufacturers  must  have  benefited  considerably 
from  this  monument  of  military  nescience.  In  sjiite  of  defects 
of  manner  and  arrangements,  "Cuba  in  War  Time"  is  well 
worth  reading  as  an  appalling  revelation  of  military  and  admin- 
istrative incapacity.  • 
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The  Origin  of  Disease,  with  Chapter.s  on  Diagnosis, 
Prognosis,  and  Ti'eatment.  By  Artliur  V.  Meigs,  M.D. 
Witli  137  original  Illustrations.  8vo.,  xiv. +229  i)p.  Philadel- 
phia, 1897.  Lippincott.    21/- 

It  is  a  question  whether  all  books  on  the  origin  of  any  thing 
are  not  from  their  very  nature  unsatisfactory.  Their  title  is  too 
ambitious.  It  raises  great  hopes  in  the  reader,  hopes  which  are 
always  destined  to  be  unfulfilled,  for  nothing  is  more  unknown 
than  the  beginning.  The  origin  of  disease  is  involved  in  even 
greater  obscurity  than  the  source  of  most  things,  for  disease  is 
itself  very  complex,  and  only  in  the  rarest  cases  can  the  finger  be 
laid  upon  the  tissue  or  organ  which  is  alone  the  seat  of  a  morbid 
process.  The  work  of  Dr.  Meigs  is  unsatisfactory,  therefore,  on 
general  grounds  ;  it  has  also  some  inherent  causes  of  weakness 
peculiar  to  itself. 

The  book  is  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  honest  work,  and 
it  is  valuable  exactly  in  so  far  as  it  affords  food  for  thought,  and 
this  it  does  in  abundance.  Dr.  Meigs,  who  is  physician  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  fays  that  it  has  been  his  custom  to  attend 
the  autopsies  in  the  '•  hospital  practice  and  to  retain  for  micro- 
scopical examination  jiortions  of  the  five  great  organs— heart, 
lung,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney— and  of  any  other  tissue  the 
appearance  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  dis'ease.  The  habit  of 
examining  with  the  microscope  portions  of  the  five  organs 
named,  even  if  no  disease  were  apparent  to  the  unaided  eye,  has 
been  prolific  of  result.  It  is  common  for  lesions  which  entirely 
escape  the  closest  macroEcopio  investigation  to  be  revealed  by 
the  nucroscope.  Thus,  by  examining  tissues  revealing  no  un- 
healthy appearance,  the  beginnings  of  disease  can  be  studied.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  unnatural  condition 
that  is  seen  with  the  microscope  is  due  to  post-movtem,  change  or 
bad  technique,  or  is  actually  disease."  Dr.  Meigs  has  endea- 
voured "  to  reduce  this  source  of  fallacy  to  a  minimum  by  pur- 
suing a  uniform  method  of  fixation  of  tissues  and  of  preparation 
of  sections.  Small  pieces  of  all  tissues  to  be  examined  with  the 
microscope  were  cut  at  the  post-mortem  examination  and  were  at 
once  placed  in  70  pier  cent,  alcohol,  which  was  frequently  changed 
during  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  except  in  the  case  of  nervous 
tissues,  when  Miiller's  fluid  was  used.  The  sections  were  then 
cut  in  paraffin  and  stained  to  a  uniform  standard  with  carmine." 


The  preparations  thus  obtained  were  skilfully  drawn  to  scale  by 
the  Messrs.  Faber,  and  to  insure  accuracy  in  detail  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  magnified  object  was  thrown  by  a  camera  lucida 
upon  the  steel  plate,  and  was  then  traced  directly  with  the 
etcher's  needle. 

We  are  here  presented  with  the  whole  secret  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  work.  It  is  strong  because  it  is  the  faith- 
ful representation  of  certain  appearances  seen  under  certain 
conditions,  and  all  records  of  facts  are  of  extreme  value.  They 
are  of  especial  value  in  pathological  histology,  where  as  yet  we 
are  only  familiar  with  the  very  commonest  appearances,  and  we 
require  such  observations  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Meigs  to  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  with  every  possible  variation.  The 
work  is  weak  because  I)r.  Meigs  has  chosen  to  build  a  theory 
upon  this  series  of  sections.  He  says  : — "  Fibrosis,  which  is  the 
growth  and  increase  of  morbid  fibroid  material,  is  the  essentiaJ 
pathological  change  incident  to  age  ;  it  is  the  '  disease  of  age.' 
in  all  those  who  live  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  life  excess 
of  fibroid  tissue  develops,  and,  if  no  accidental  cause  of  death 
steps  in  to  close  the  scene,  this  degeneration  finally  reaches  a 
stage  when  life  can  no  longer  continue."  His  observations  have 
also  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  "  owing  to  the  operation 
of  various  causes,  there  arises  even  in  new-born  children  a  state 
of  disease  which  may  be  likened  to  age  in  youth,  the  lesion  in- 
variably present  being  fibrosis.'"  This  theory  is  still  further 
elaborated  in  another  part  of  the  book  in  the  following  words  : 
— "  For  the  diagnostician  nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
to  recognize  chronic  disease  in  its  very  origin.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  remembering  that  it  is  almost  always  ^videsp^ead  in  its 
ett'ects,  and  by  the  observation  of  verj'  little  things.  There  are 
no  sot  symptoms,  and  it  is  largely  by  inference  that  a  correct 
estimate  can  be  made.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  is  more  important 
for  the  diagnostician  to  knt>w  than  that  valvular  disease  and 
fibrosis  are  certain  to  come  in  all  men  if  they  live  to  be  old 
enough.  The  corollary  is  that  a  similar  state  is  produced  earlier 
if  the  necessary  conditions  exist,  and  thus  chronic  disease  re- 
sembles old  age  in  j-outli. " 

The  conclusion  would  be  both  interesting  and  important  if 
it  could  be  established,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  vitiated 
by  a  fallacy.  Dr.  Meigs  has  hardened  all  the  tissues  he  has  ex- 
amined by  plunging  them  at  once  into  strong  alcohol.  Such  a 
method  causes  irregular  shrinking  ;  all  minute  detail  is  lost 
irrevocably,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  is  brought  into  undue  promi- 
nence at  the  expense  of  the  cellular  elements.  In  histological  and 
pathological  laboratories  the  method  of  hardening  in  alcohol  has 
been  long  abandoned,  therefore,  in  favour  of  other  and  more  satis- 
factory re-agents.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  fibrous  tissue, 
like  King  Charles's  head,  obtrudes  itself  everywhere  in  this  series 
of  preparations.  To  make  his  work  scientifically  complete  Dr. 
Meigs  should  also  have  given  particulars  for  each  piece  of  tissue 
examined — first,  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  death  :  secondly,  as  to  the  meteorological  conditions, 
whilst  the  body  was  exposed.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  vacuolated  appearances,  seen  in  such  a  figure  as 
No.  105,  were  due  to  organic  changes  or  were  the  result  of  post- 
mortem decomposition. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  very  satisfactory  suggestions 
about  the  treatment  of  cases  of  chronic  disease. 

The  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment ;  or,  the 
Principles  of  Therapeutics.  By  the  late  J.  Milner 
Fothergill,  M.D.  I'ourtli  Edition.  Edited  and  in  great  part 
rewrittrn  liy  Willi.iiii  Muiivll,  M.D.,,F.R.C.P.  Svc,  xviii.+ 
688  pp.    London,  l.siJT.  Macmillan.    15/-  net. 

Useless  to  the  person  who  is  still  in  datu  pvpiUari,  the 
"  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment"  should  certainly  be 
the  first  to  be  bought  by  every  medical  man  as  soon  as  he  has 
obtained  his  diploma.  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
general  practitioner  who  is  actively  engaged  in  his  daily  work,  for 
it  teaches  him  what  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  during, 
his  student  career — the  whole  art  of  practice.  Ostensibly  its 
object  is  "  to  enable  him  to  wield  satisfactorily  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  remedial  agents"  which  science  or  individual 
experience  has  provided.  Really  it  does  much  more.  It  treats 
of  the  application  of  abstruse  physiological  problems  to  the 
necessities  of  everyday  life.  It  tells  why  bodies  grow  and  decay. 
It  teaches  the  many  minute  points  in  gait,  attitude,  or  ex- 
pression which  are  usuallj'  learnt  only  by  experience,  points 
which  teach  the  old  family  doctor  when  to  look  for  recovery  in 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  and  when  to  prophesy  evil  though 
all  appears  satisfactory.  It  deals,  too,  with  many  points  of  public 
and  private  hygiene,  such  as  tlie  method  of  obtaining  change  of 
air  in  India  or  America,  the  use  and  abuse  of  baths,  and  the 
disastrous  efi'ects  of  a  polluted  water  supjjly.  The  best  methods 
of  feeding  in  health  and  disease    are  also  discussed,    and   many 
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recipes  are  given  for  invalid  dietary.  Tliero  is,  too,  an  excellent 
chapter  on  the  nianagoment  of  convalescents,  so  excellent,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  worthy  of  being  reprinted  iiia  pamphlet  form  to  be 
read  by  careless  and  self-willed  patients  before  they  are  allowed 
to  leave  their  beds.  The  book  ends  with  a  section  "On  the 
Medical  Man  at  the  Bedside, "  which  contains  the  whole  duty  of 
a  doctor,  and  is  worthy  to  bo  read  with  "  Ve  Manere  of  .a 
Leech,"  written  by  John  of  Arderno  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  it  shows  that  in  such  matters  the  medical  profession  has 
made  but  little  advance  on  the  teaching  of  that  able  and  astute 
practitioner. 

The  book  was  originally  written  by  Dr.  Milner  P'othergill, 
whose  striking  ]icrsonality  and  hearty  Cumberland  dialect  are 
still  remembered  by  all  those  with  whom  ho  came  into  contact. 
Dr.  Fothorgill  was  a  brilliant  writer  and  an  acute  observer, but  he 
excelled  aljove  all  things  in  the  art  of  treatment.  The  "  Prac- 
titioner's Handbook  "  presents  all  these  qualities  of  his  mind  at 
their  best.  The  book  is  interesting  throughout,  and  the  various 
points  are  often  driven  home  with  some  jirovorbial  expression, 
or  by  some  quanit  siiiulo,  as  when  it  is  said  of  gout, 
"  The  man  of  long  descent  and  of  '  blue  blood  '  is  usually  also 
the  inheritor  of  an  insullicient  or  reptilian  liver  ;  while  the 
plebeian  ahhrman,  with  a  perfect  liver,  eats  and  drinks  with 
impunity,  until  his  indulgence  brings  fruit  only  in  old  age,  or 
indeed  he  may  himself  escape  scot  free  and  only  leave  the  ten- 
dency to  uric  acid  formation  (along  with  his  wealth)  to  his 
descendants."  The  book  finds  an  excellent  editor  in  Dr.  Murrell. 
lie  has  brought  it  up  to  date  by  adding  very  largely  to  its  sub- 
stance, yet  ho  has  lost  none  of  its  salt.  It  still  reads  as  crisply 
as  when  it  only  consisted  of  a  few  papers  contributed  to  a 
students'  journal. 

Medical  Hints  for  Hot  Climates  and  for  those  out  of 
Reach  of  Professional  Aid.  Jiy  Charles  Heaton,  M.D. 
Svo.,  xii.  1  151  pp.     London  and  Calcutta,  ISUT.  Thacker. 

"  Bledical  Hints  for  Hot  Climates  "  is  divided  into  six 
chapters,  dealing  with  general  hygiene,  food,  the  more  common 
medical  and  surgical  diseases,  the  treatment  of  aci'idcnt.s,anil  a  de- 
scription of  the  remedies  in  general  >ibe.  Tlie  information  is  very 
elementary,  but  it  is  trustworth}',  for  it  is  based  upon  a  sound 
professional  knowledge.  The  book  may  therefore  be  relied  upon 
in  cases  of  emergency  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  skilled 
advice.  The  next  edition  might  be  completely  rewritten  with  a 
greater  regard  for  style,  and  with  the  omission  of  such  disligiiro- 
monts  as  "  linament,"  "  scarletina,"  and  '•  bnbte."  The  dia- 
gram (No.  7)  of  the  treatment  of  tracture<l  clavicle  by  a  knotted 
handkerchief  may  then  bo  replaced  by  the  latest  iiattern  of  the 
triangular  bandage  copied  (Fig.  15)  from  the  JManual  for  the 
Medical  Staff  Corps.  It  is  more  comfortable  to  wear,  and  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  not  pressing  upon  the  broken  ends  of  the 
collar-bone. 
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Revised  Reports.  Edited  bv  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.. 
Mssisiod  by  R.  Campbell  and  O.  A.  Saunders,  Barristeis- 
al-Law.     Vol.  ;«).     HI  sO^in.,  3(!9  pp.     London.  IS!!?. 

S'weet  and  Maxwell.    25/- 

The  Kf.visei)  Rkport.s  are  pursuing  tlio  even  tenourof  their 
way,  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  at  each  succeeding 
ataf;e  in  their  course.  In  vol.  30  a  number  of  cases  of  considerable 
legal,  and  oven  public,  interest  ai-o  reproduced.  We  have  the 
"  Corporation  of  Ludlow  v.  Greenhouse,  '  in  which  Lorn  Uedes- 
dale  recorded  his  conviction  that  statutory  alterations  in  pro- 
cedure are  geneially  "  ill  understood,  .  .  .  precipitately 
MiuUrtaken,  and  loosely  expressed  ;"  "  Dullield  v.'  Klwea,"  iii 
which  Lord  Lldon  dosiribed  the  Court  of  King's  Uonch  as  ••  a 
place  where  sometimes  equity  has  been  rather  more  misunder- 
stood than  it  ought  to  bo  "  :  and  •'  Doe  v.  Morjjan,"  in  which 
llie  legal  point  at  i.isue  was  the  scope  of  the  word  "  property  " 
in  a  will,  but  which  will  attract  the  lay  reader  chietly  bv  the 
quaint  bequest  contained  in  the  ambiguous  testamentarV  instru- 
ment—" 1  give  to  Howell  Jones,  apprentice,  if  ho  will  wake  a 
.Sober  life,  witli  the  sei-uirety  of  person  of  the  parish  where  he 
lives,  the  sum  of  £5  per  year."  An  indication  of  the  substantial 
progress  which  the  work  is  making  is  all'ordod  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  volume  contains  the  case  ot  •'  I)avis  v.  Kiissell," 
which  stands  almost  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  modern  law  of 
false  iniprisonraent  and  malicious  prosecution.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  prefaces  to  the  Kevisku  Rktokts  are  literary  gems. 
They  ought  to  bo  republished  in  separate  form. 


Goodeve's  Modem  La-w  of  Real  Property.  Bv  Sir 
Howard  'Warburton  Elphinstone,  Han..  J.  W.  Clark,  and 
Arthur  Dickson.  Fourth  Kdilion.  lo- Ciin.,  ,">s>p|>.  Ivondon, 
1807.  Sweet  and  Maxwell.    21,- 

Goodevk's  MooEiiN  Law  of  Real  Pkopeiity  is  now  so  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  standard  text-book  that  it  may  sullice 
to  say  generally  that  its  reputation  has  been  ampl}-  sustained  in 
the  fourth  edition  and  to  note  the  new  features  which  the  pre- 
sent editars  have  introduced.  These  are  equally  numerous  and 
important,  although  a  somewhat  minute  examination  of  the  text 
is  necessary  in  order  to  follow  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
work  of  revision  has  been  done.  To  begin  with,  purely  histo- 
rical matter  has  been  to  a  great  extent  excised,  although  the 
editors  have  not  hesitated,  where  necessary,  to  refer  t<j  the  older 
authorities  and  to  make  use  of  "  Cruise's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property, "  and  Mr.  Keneliu  Digby's  "History  of  the  Law  of  Keal 
I'roperty,"  as  well  as  to  the  great  treatise  on  the  same  branch  of 
the  law  which  the  legal  profession  owes  to  the  genius  and 
learning  of  Mr.  Challis.  Again  the  Appendix  i^f  Statutes  has  been 
much  enhanced  in  practical  utility  by  the  inserti"n  throughout  of 
references  to  those  passages  in  the  text  where  their  several  sec- 
tions are  dealt  with,  and  to  any  alterations  or  amendments  made 
by  later  Acts.  An  entirely  new  Index,  in  alphabetical  order,  to 
Text,  Notes,  and  Appendix  has  been  added.  Wo  hojie  in  suli- 
sequont  editions  to  see  the  dates  of  the  cases  cited  inserted  in 
the  text,  and  also  a  complete  enumeration  in  the  table  of  cosca 
of  all  the  reports  in  which  any  given  decision  is  to  be  found. 

The  Principles  of  Pleading.  Bv  W.  Blake  Odeers, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Third  Edition.  9.  5;'in.,  Ivi.  -  liiS  pp.  l^.ii- 
dun,  1897.  Stevens  and  Sons.    12,6 

In  its  first  and  second  editions,  Odoeiis  oy  Pi.eadixi;  occu- 
pied in  the  modern  science  of  pleading  the  position  which  tho 
now  too  little  known  work  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Stephen  held  in  the  old. 
Without  attempting  to  supplant  such  treatises  as  Chitty's, 
Archbold,  or  Bullen  and  Leake,  it  gave  the- student  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  view  both  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
law  of  pleading  is  based  and  of  their  application  in  practice. 
Tho  third  edition  of  Mr.  Odger's  book  does  all  this,  and  some- 
thing more,  it  now  includes  a  careful  outline  of  the  procedure 
in  an  ordinary  action  at  law.  This  sketch  will  be  of  tho  utmost 
value  to  students,  and  ought  to  win  the  approval  also  of  examin- 
ing hollies  as  it  is  remarkably  free  from  any  adaptability  to  tho 
purposes  of  the  mere  crammer.  New  chapters  dealing  re.spec- 
tively  with  parties,  joinder  of  causes  of  action,  jurisdiction,  trial, 
apixials,  execution,  and  costs,  and  an  appendix  with  VM  pre- 
cedents have  been  added.  All  the  latMt  decisions  down  to  tho 
end  of  September  have  been  noted,  and,  as  an  instance  of  tho 
completeness  with  which  tho  work  has  been  brought  up  to  data, 
it  may  bo  remarked  that  space  has  been  found  (p.  12)  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  order  for  a  compulsory  summons  for 
directions  which  came  into  force  only  on  the  25tli  of  October 
last. 

The  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893.  By  Prank  Newbolt, 
Barrister-at-L;i\v.  London,  l.siT.     Sw^eet  and  Maxwell.    3.- 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  which  may  bo  profitably 
consulted  by  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  cleai-  general  view  of  tho 
statute  with  which  it  deals.  All  relevant  deci.-iou.'!,  with  a 
curious  luuission,  however,  at  p.  11  of  "  Imperial  Loan  Com- 
pany V.  Stone,"  have  been  noted,  and  tho  author  has  adopted 
tho  convenient  plan  (seeing  that  the  statute  is  a  code)  of  keeping 
separate,  in  the  form  of  a  iligest  immediately  after  the  list  of 
cases  cited,  those  that  turn  on  the  language  of  the  Act  itself. 

Marsden's  Collisions  at  Sea.  A  Tivatise  on  iho  Law  of 
Collisions  at  .Se.i.  By  R.  G.  Marsden,  Barristerat-Lnw. 
Fourth  Edition.    Uxai'in.,  Ixxvi.  t lisd  pp.    London.  1;<>7. 

Stevens.    28.- 

The  form  of  M.\rsden's  Collisions  at  .Sea  has  undergono 
no  substantial  change  in  tho  present  edition.  But  the  wliolo 
work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  :  all  the  reient  English  cases, 
as  well  OS  a  considerable  numl)er  of  Ameiioau  ones,  nave  bevn 
added,  and  tho  changes  necessitated  by  tho  passing — since  tho 
appearance  of  the  third  addition  in  l&il — of  tiie  ilerchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  181(4,  and  tho  issue  of  the  Regulations  of  181t7,  bavo 
been  made.  SVe  are  gla<l  to  see  that  3Ir.  Marsden  protests 
strongly  against  the  prolixity  of  these  rules,  which  are  last 
l>ecoming  as  great  a  snore  to  navigators  as  any  peril  of  tho  sea. 
Not  the  least  interesting  and  useful  part  of  the  w.rk  is  tho 
author's  analysis  of  the  cases  by  which  the  an  uiialous  rule  as  to 
the  division  of  damages  where  both  vessels  are  to  bl.ime  came  to 
be  grafted  into  Kuglish  la» .  In  this,  ts  in  the  preceding  edition, 
tho  author  has  had  the  assistance  ot  the  Hon.  John  Maustiold. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  STYLE. 
Literary  men  of  old  were  supposed,  I  believe,  to 
wander  at  will  among  their  books  and  cull  from  their 
shelves  what  took  their  fancy.  If  such  was  indeed  the 
case,  they  enjoyed  a  leisure  very  different  from  that  of 
our  generation.  The  man  of  books  no  longer  brings  out 
of  his  treasure-house  things  new  and  old,  like  the  house- 
holder in  the  Gospel,  but  these  things  are  borne  in  upon 
him  by  circumstances,  and  his  mind  is  detei-mined  by 
what  he  has  to  read.  Who  can  avoid,  at  this  moment, 
reading  critic  after  critic  upon  the  "  Life  of  Tennyson,"  a 
book  which  has  hit  the  fortunate  moment,  "  when  nothing 
else  was  going  on,"  and  so  has  got  an  ample  hearing. 
A  college  Don  in  Dublin  is  led  by  his  examinations 
at  this  same  moment  to  re-read  the  great  classics 
which  have  long  been  part  of  his  mental  furniture, 
and  so  I  chance  to  have  before  me  again  Virgil,  the 
literary  artist  whom  common  consent  has  declared  to 
be  the  most  Tennysonian  of  the  ancients.  Not  that  our 
poet's  direct  obligations  to  Virgil  are  so  marked  as  those 
to  Theocritus,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  satu- 
rated, but  the  general  resemblance  is  surely  the  most 
remarkalile.  Vii'gil  is  far  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
poets,  not  l)y  reason  of  his  great  ideas  — in  that  Lucretius 
is  his  rival — but  by  reason  of  the  combined  purity  and 
dignity  of  his  style,  which  bears  the  evidence  of  being 
deliberately  and  consciously  polished  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  propriety  and  refinement.  Illustrations  abound 
on  every  page  of  his  work.  Take  but  one,  not  above  the 
average,  in  his  brief  lines  on  the  palace  of  Circe,  which 
^neas  passes  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
epic,  from  which  I  select  but  two  : 

Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  irKque  leonum 
Vincla  recusantum  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudeutuni. 
You  feel  that  A'irgil  must  have  heard  the  strange 
grating  and  metallic  sound  of  a  lion's  roar  at  some  Roman 
amphitheatre.  And  so  he  uses  the  word  rudentum.  This  is 
the  kind  of  perfection  to  be  found  all  through  Tennyson, 
and  when  one  of  om-  weekly  oracles  of  wisdom,  in  its 
recent  comparison  of  Shakespeare  with  him,  said  many 
true  things,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  ean  important 
contrast  in  this  respect.  To  talk  of  the  style  of  Shakesj^eare 
seems  to  me  odd  and  irrelevant.  The  style  of  Tennyson 
is  of  the  essence  of  his  greatness. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  remark  in  Gustave 
Flaubert's  correspondence.  "  What  distinguishes  great 
genius  is  generalization  and  creation  ;  it  resumes  scattered 
personalities  in  a  tyjie,  and  brings  new  characters  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  humanity.  Shakespeare  is  something  tre- 
mendous in  this  respect  ;  he  was  not  a  man,but  a  continent, 
there  arecrowdsand  counti'iesinhim.  Such  men  have  no  need 
of  attending  to  style.  They  are  strong  in  spite  of  all  their 
faults,  and  even  because  of  them  ;  but  we,  the  little  ones, 
are  worth  nothing  except  by  finish  of  execution.  V.  Hugo, 
in  this  century,  will  eat  up  eveiybody,  although  he  is  full 
of  faults.     I  venture  on  this  proposition — that   great  men 


often  write  very  badly,  and  so  much  the  better  for  them. 
It  is  not  to  them  that  we  must  go  for  the  art  of  form,  but 
to  men  like  Horace  and  La  Bruyere."  I  should  leave  out 
V.  Hugo,  who  certainly  aimed  at  a  splendid  style,  and 
should  put  in  Walter  Scott,  who  now  offends  the  young 
Scotland  of  Stevensonians  by  the  negligences  of  his 
diction.  But  he,  too,  was  far  too  great  for  style  ;  he  was 
unfolding  such  a  wealth  of  human  nature,  galleries  of 
great  portraits,  of  nationalities,  volumes  of  history  and  of 
legend  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  care  for  the  graces 
of  a  polished  style.  Look  how  his  people  live,  just  like 
the  people  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  hearts  of  all  English- 
speaking  people,  nay,  even  in  the  heai-ts  of  foreigners,  for 
Scott,  owing  to  his  want  of  style,  is  capable  of  translation  I 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  so  personal  in  an 
elaborated  style  that  the  characters  are  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  personality  of  the  poet,  and  so  Tennyson  has^ 
not  left  us  a  single  character  whose  name  is  a  household 
word,  such  as  Scott  and  even  far  lesser  men  have  created. 
His  imagination  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  great  hero. 
The  portrait  of  Ai'thur  Hallam  is  drawn  from  real  life  with 
loving  care,  but  fades  out  in  the  great  "  In  Memoriam  " 
before  the  great  world-problems  which  fill  the  poet's 
mind,  and  so  that  exquisite  monument  of  personal  grief  is 
like  the  Attic  tomb  reliefs,  in  which  we  wonder  at  the 
poetical  pictures  of  human  sorrow  without  knowing  or 
caring  what  individual  bereavement  they  were  designed  tO' 
commemorate. 

But  here  I  am,  discoursing  of  style,  concerning  which 
my  fastidious  academic  friends  tell  me  I  know  nothing.. 
Nevertheless,  every  man  who  writes  must  have  some^ 
notions  about  good  and  bad  writing,  though  they  may  be 
faulty.  In  a  paper  just  published  I  had  reason  to  com- 
pare two  authors  whom  I  called  Miss  Austen  and  Marie 
Corelli.  An  excellent  academic  Mentor  said  that  was  wrong  j 
I  should  have  said  for  conformity's  sake,  '■•  Jane  Austen." 
But,if  Icovild  only  clear  myself  of  the  grave  charge  of  having 
courted  alliteration,  I  should  defend  my  phrase  by  the  fact 
that  when  I  was  young  I  always  heard  from  my  prim  and 
staid  relations  of  Miss  Austen,  a  lady  of  whom  they  spoke 
with  respectful  but  distant  admiration.  They  would  have 
thought  Jaoie  rather  forward.  And  this  marks  the  contrast 
to  which  I  was  pointing  between  certain  older  and  newer 
novelists. 

I  have  just  said  that  thoughts  on  style  may  be 
expected  from  any  literary  source,  and,  by  way  of  curious 
confirmation,  where  do  I  find  the  latest  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Actually  in  the  Hellenic  Journal,  where  there  is  a- 
paper  not  only  very  instructive  but  very  interesting  on 
the  well-known  tract  "  On  the  Sublime,"  which  dates  from 
the  purist  Renaissance  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The 
author,  who  is  apparently  a  literary  amateur,  tells  us  his 
ideas  concerning  fine  style,  as  opposed  to  poverty  and  vul- 
garity on  the  one  side,  artificiality  and  bombast  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Rhys  Roberts  has  given  an  excellent  analysis 
of  this  very  sensible  and  "  modern  "  piece  of  criticism, 
and  only  shows  in  one  spot  that  he  has  not  taken  the 
lessons  of  Longinus  adequately  to  heart.  I  do  not 
think  the    oft-hand   judgment  disparaging  Bacchylides  in 
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comparison  with  Pindar  will  be  justified  by  what  I  have 
read  of  the  new  pajiyrus.  Tliere  seems  to  be,  with  great 
siiniilicity  of  structure  and  of  metre,  a  rich  vocabulary 
and  a  fjreat  deal  of  fine  and  moving  pathos  in  these  odes. 
Hut  it  is  hard  to  judge  aesthetically,  when  impeded  by  the 
trouble  of  deciphering,  even  an  easy  hand.  There  is  no 
need,  liowevcr,  to  anticijjate  the  verdict  of  scholars  wiiich 
will  be,  let  loose  upon  the  world  almost  immediately, 
liut  I  return  to  the  interesting  passage  thus  translated  in 
the  Hellenic  Journal  : — "  The  legislator  of  the  Jews,  no 
ordinary  man,  having  formed  and  expressed  a  worthy  con- 
ception of  the  might  of  the  Godhead,  writes  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  Book  of  Laws  : — '  And  God  said  ' — what  ? 
Let  light  be,  and  it  was  ;  let  earth  be,  and  it  was."  What 
a  strange  bathos  in  expression  !  And  has  Mr.  Roberts 
never  appreciated  our  Authorized  Version  ?  J>onginus 
is  quoting  loosely  from  some  version  (not  the  LXX.)  read 
out  to  hiiM  by  some  Jewish  friend.  But  surely  the  A.  V. 
is  just  as  accurate — "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.  Ijct  tlie  dry  land  apjiear,  and  it  was  so."  At  all 
e\cnts,  (his  was  English. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  in  so  very  simple  an  instance  that 
we  can  reju'oduce  sulilimity  in  a  translation.  And  how 
many  of  ns  can  really  understand  the  beauties  of  any  lan- 
guage but  (iiii-  own  ?  When  I  see  criticisms  on  French 
and  (ierman  masterpieces  written  by  men  who  are  unable 
either  to  speak  or  write  these  languages,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  foreign  criticisms  on  Burns  by  people  who  can  read 
English,  but  who  only  know  the  dialect  of  Bums,  as  I  do, 
through  a  glossary.  And  what  knowledge  of  a  dialect  can 
we  gain  through  a  glossary,  or  even  througli  a  diction- 
ary ?  How  can  we  learn  the  clusters  of  associations,  the 
delicate  shadi's  of  feeling  which  cling  about  words  familiar 
to  the  poet  from  childiiood  and  which  determine  both  the 
beauty  and  jiropriety  of  tiieir  use  ?  So  then,  to  the 
great  body  of  English-speaking  ])eople,  liunis,  as  a 
great  jioet,  is  inaccessible.  How  n\uch  more  to  foreigners  ? 
And  for  the  same  reason  Goethe's  Fdusf,  or  the  lyrics  of  V. 
Hugo,  are  by  us  only  very  imperfectly  understood.  Of 
course  the  same  may  be  said  of  (uu'ajiiireciation  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Virgil,  who  would  laugh  their  sides  sore  at  our 
Babu  verses  in  their  language.  But  then  in  dead 
languages  no  better  knowledge  is  now  to  be  had.  In  the 
living  we  shoulil  perhaps  be  content  with  native  judg- 
ments. I  have  even  heard  it  said  by  a  great  linguist  that 
no  man  really  knows  more  than  one  language — and  most 
men  not  even  tiiat.  But  what  a  blow  to  all  our  critical 
literature  and  our  fancied  ajipreciation  of  the  great 
nuisterpieces  of  many  languages  !  These  considerations 
are  so  humiliating  that  I  feel  disposeil  to  apologize  for 
bringing  them  forward. 

J.  V.  MAHAFFV. 


FICTION. 


The  King  with  Two  Paces.     I?y   M.  B.  Coleridge. 
SxSiin.,  1:21  1>I).     Loi\.lon  .nid  New  York, "lSl)7.         Arnold.    6- 

A  novel  of  ndvontiiro  slioulil  liavo  a  striking  ci>mmeiH'i>nH'nt, 
and  Mies  Colcridgo  lias  borno  tliis  nilo  in  mind  in  hor  remnrkablo 


historical  romance.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  ask  for  a  more  ex- 
citing or  belter-managed  scene  than  that  which  opens  this  gtorj-. 
One  instinctively  looks  to  Dumas  himself  for  a  parallel,  and  6nds 
it  without  much  trouble  in  the  history  of  the  immortal 
Musketeers.  This  is  not,  of  course,  lo  suggest  that  Miss 
Coleridge  combines  all  the  gifts  which  united  to  produce  the 
excellence  of  a  novel  by  Dumas  ;  but  that  she  can  stand 
the  mental  comparison  without  being  ruled  out  of  court  is  the 
best  possible  warrant  for  the  reality  «f  her  power.  And  the 
reception  of  Count  Ribbing  by  the  four  conspirators  is  worthy  to 
stand  beside  the  interview  of  D'Artaj^nan  and  his  friends  with 
Mordaunt  in  the  house  of  Cromwell.  One  is  really  struck  liy  the 
character  of  the  chief  conspirator,  the  fanatic,  itluminf,  and 
withal  chivalrous  gentleman  who  thus  disposes  of  the  argu- 
ment of  one  of  his  companions,  that  the  King's  messenger,  whom 
they  were  waiting  to  assassinate,  might  at  least  be  challenged 
and  decently  killed  in  duel,  for  the  other  plan  was  too  like 
murder  for  his  taste. 

"  '  it  is  murder  '  was  the  cnol  reply.  '  There  is  always  a 
curtain  element  of  chanco  in  a  duel.  I  have  never  fallen,  but  1 
might  fall  :  and  the  fate  of  my  companions  demands  that  I 
should  nut  fall — yet.  Murder,  if  managed  well,  is  certain.  What 
I  right  have  you  to  object  to  murder  ?  May  1  ask  you  to  rc- 
iiiembor  your  oath  ?  '  " 

This  is  the  kind  of  conspirator  for  our  money.  When  the 
messenger,  Count  Kibliing,  arrives,  one  is  quite  prepared  to  sea 
the  work  done  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion,  and  to  hear  the  con- 
spirator explain,  as  Athos  might  have  done  if  ho  had  been  a 
fanatic— 

"  '  We  wish  you  to  understand  that  we  have  no  personal 
grudge  against  you — that  we  are,  in  fact,  not  persons  at  all, 
but  representatives.  The  cause  we  reprepent  demands  your  life 
—except    on   one  condition.     .     .  I  ask  your  furgiveness  for 

mentioning  it  ueforehuiid.  Vou  comiirehenil  that  my  doing  so 
is  the  merest  formality.  It  is  a  condition  which  no  gentleman 
could  accept,  namely,  that  you  reveal  to  ua  the  message  with 
which  you    are   charged.'  " 

And  when  the  condition  has  been  duly  rejected,  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  that  our  conspirator  should  thus  cbeor  up  the  man 
ho  is  about  to  kill  :  — 

"  '  Reassure  yourself.  Count  I  A  sudden  pang,  no  worse  than 
that  you  experience  when  a  tonth  is  drawn,  and  then  a  sudden 
sleep  ;  death  means  no  more  than  that.  Hut  if  y'>'i  think  about 
it,  it  grows  mysterious  and  dreadful.  Try  rather  to  distract  the 
mind  !  I  feel  for  you.  I  know  you  wish  to  preserve  your  dignity 
to  the  end.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  subjects  of  this  kind?' 
He  handed  liibbing  the  book  on  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
The  Count  took  it  mochanicully,  and  even  at  that  jki-ib  could  not 
forbear  a  tmilo  at  the  grotosipiine.'-s  of  the  incident  when  he  read 
the  title  :  '  On  the  I'ropor  Cultivation  of  the  Coti'i'C  Plant  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon.'  Ho  was  about  to  give  it  back  when  an 
idea  occurred  to  him." 

For  Count  Ribbing  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and,  as  Mr. 
Meredith  observe.i,  "  heroes  don't  die,  you  know. "'  We  must 
leave  the  reader  to  discover  by  what  stratagem  the  Count  goes 
free.  Students  of  SSwetlish  hist<^ry  are  already  familiar  with 
Count  Ribbing's  name  and  singular  history.  While  still  quite 
young — Miss  Coleridge  give-i  his  age  as  2*.$,  but  it  was  really  27 — 
lie  was  mixed  up  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  fJustavus  III.  of 
Sweden  lo.'^t  his  life.  Count  Ribbing  was  thon  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment,  changed  his  name,  went  to  France, 
settled  down,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  wanderings,  to  tho 
life  of  a  newspaper  h.ick,  and  for  many  years  he  earned  his 
living  by  translating  the  English  journals  for  the  Courtitr 
Fiatn-din.  In  this  story  Miss  Coleridge  only  deals  with  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  down  to  tho  death  of  tiiistavus.  She  carries  him 
to  Paris,  however,  and  introduces  him  to  that  whirlwind  of  a 
woman  Madame  do  StaiM,  of  whoso  Milon  and  conversation  a 
very  clover  picturo  is  drawn.  The  account  of  Paris  in  the  years 
just  l>eforo  the  Revolution, when  "  pooplo  complained  very  much 
of  tho  triviality  of  tho  age,"  and  only  folks  of  insight  like 
Madame  do  Staol  and  her  father  saw  the  growing  misery  of  tho 
poor,  is  brilliant  and  oonvinnng.  Fersen  and  his  heirless 
devotion  to  the  Queen  are  delicately  sketched.  In  a  few  trifling 
particulars  the  picture  might  bo  .-vmended.     Thus  it  was  the  Rue 
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du  Bao  ill  which  Madame  de  Stael  lived,  and  Wilborforce's 
recently-published  account  of  Pitt's  French  tour  seems  to  dis- 
prove the  current  tradition,  which  Miss  Coleridge  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  Pitt  ever  proposed  to  that 
lively  young  person,  who  had  made  love  to  Gibbon  when  she  was 
ten  "  because  I  thought  that  papa  would  like  to  have  some  one 
always  in  the  house  to  talk  to  him."  And  it  was  not  the  death  but 
the  abduction  of  Clarissa  that  Madame  de  Stael  used  to  declare  to 
have  been  one  of  the  great  events  of  her  girlhood.  But  these 
are  tiny  details,  and,  on  the  whole,  Miss  Coleridge's  historical 
atmosphere  is  as  good  as  her  story — "  the  making  of  a  con- 
spirator "  it  might  be  called — is  vigorous  and  convincing.  It 
is,  in  short,  one  of  the  cleverest  historical  romances  that  the 
recent  run  on  that  form  of  fictipn  has  produced. 


Lawrence  Clavering.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  7Jx5:Jin., 
380  pp.     London,  1S97.  Innes.    6/- 

Mr.  Mason  here  returns  to  the  romantic  fiction  which  he 
attempted,  not  without  success,  in  "  The  Courtship  of  Morrice 
Buckler."  Readers  of  "  Lawi-ence  Clavering  "  will  not  fail  to 
r-ecognize  that  he  has  done  wisely  ;  for  it  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  has  founded  himself  on  the  best  models  in  this  kind 
of  composition,  and  it  reveals  a  knowledge  of  the  requisites  of 
an  historical  novel  which  ought  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  represent  its  recent  revival.  The  renewed  popularity 
-during  the  past  20  years  of  the  romantic  novel,  which,  if  one  or 
two  brilliant  isolated  productions  are  for  the  moment  ignored, 
may  be  said  to  have  flickered  out  with  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
G.  P.  R.  James,  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  is  almost  comparable  to 
its  new  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the  centiu'y.  The  causes  which 
have  now  brouglit  it  to  a  new  and  vigorous  life  are  not  easy  to 
define.  Its  instantaneous  success  nearly  a  century  ago  was  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes  more  or  less  obvious — the  largely  increased 
facilities  for  the  study  of  history,  the  attention  devoted  both  by 
poets  and  connoisseurs  to  the  manners  and  literature  of  the 
past,  the  exhaustion  of  the  novel  of  manners,  and  the  failure 
of  the  theatre  to  suj^ply  a  dramatic  presentment  of  historical 
scenes.  But  the  establishment  of  the  historical  novel  in 
England  was  chiefly  due  to  the  appearance  at  the  right  moment 
of  the  one  man  who  by  common  consent  was  best  fitted  to 
show  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  composed.  The 
tendency  to  romantic  fiction  at  the  end  of  this  century  has  no 
such  one  single  rej^resentative,  and  we  need  not  cavil  at  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Mason  producing  a  novel  so  redolent  of  Scott  as 
"  Lawrence  Clavering."  The  highest  praise  we  can  give  him  is 
that,  with  its  inevitable  reminiscences  of  the  Waverleys,  the 
most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  Scott  can  read  "  Lawrence 
Clavering  "  with  enjoyment.  The  hero  was  "  out  in  the  '1.5," 
and  his  estate,  Blackladies,  in  the  lake  country,  came  to  him 
under  a  will  which  disinherited  the  testator's  son,  and  enjoined 
that  if  Lawrence  Clavering  did  not  enter  into  possession  the 
estate  should  pass  to  the  Crown.  Jervas  Piookley,  the  son,  is 
disinherited  because  he  is  a  Jacobite,  and  he  jiersuades  Clavering 
that  King  James  if  he  ascended  the  throne  would  not  accept  a 
bequest  which  came  to  him  because  its  rightful  owner  supported 
his  claims.  Clavering,  therefore,  promises  to  hold  the  estate 
in  trust  for  Rookley,  pending  the  result  of  the  Jacobite  rising. 
But  Clavering  is  also  a  Jacobite,  and  in  that  fact  the  astute 
Rookley,  who  is  quite  prepared  to  side  with  King  George,  sees 
another  chance  of  getting  the  estate  if  the  cause  of  James  is 
unsuccessful.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  scaft'olding  of  the  story  : 
the  real  structure  is  built  up  on  a  wrong  done  by  Claverinrr  to 
an  artist,  one  Herbert.  To  Clavering's  act  was  due  the  ruin  of 
Herbert's  married  life,  and  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
Jacobitism.  To  repair  this  wrong  becomes  the  engrossing  im- 
pulse of  our  hero's  life,  and  it  is  only  by  his  voluntary  sur- 
render to  the  Government  and  almost  certain  death  that  he  can 
fulfil  his  purpose  and  redeem  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Curwen.  Miss  Curwen  is  a  delightful  coquette,  wliose 
coyness  yields  to  the  call  of  gratitude  and  to  admiration  for  self- 


sacrifice,  and  when  Clavering  escapes  from  the  ' '  Hanoverian  ' ' 
prison,  she  agrees  with  him  that  there  is  a  better  word  than 
"  friend."  Here  we  have  the  life,  the  scenery,  and  the  period 
made  familiar  by  Sir  Walter  Scott:  we  have  something  of  Waver- 
ley,  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldiston,  of  Catherine  Seyton,and  a  host  of 
others  from  the  Waverley  portrait  gallery.  And  as  the  romance 
is  a  good  one  we  do  not  regret  it.  Mr.  Mason  is  of  course  not 
a  Sir  Walter.  If  he  eould  produce  some  thirty  stories  as  good 
as  "  Lawrence  Clavering  "  he  might  claim  a  nearer  comparison. 
We  miss,  too,  the  broad  clear  touch  ;  the  machinery  is  a  little 
too  intricate  ;  the  sense  of  proportion  not  always  exact,  the 
characters — Herbert  and  his  wife,  for  instance — sometimes  lacking 
in  individuality.  But  there  are  scenes  of  singular  power — we 
may  mention  particularly  the  encounter  between  Lawrence 
and  Rookley  in  the  hall  of  Blackladies,  and  the  chapter  entitled 
"A  conversation  in  Wastdale  Church" — and  both  Clavering 
himself  and  the  heroine,  if  so  we  may  term  her,  Dorothy 
Curwen,  are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  whole  story  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  conceived  in  the  best  vein  of  historical  romance. 


The  Making  of  a  Prig.  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  8x5iin., 
410  pp.     London,  1897.  Lane.    6,'- 

This  novel  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  steers  a  judicious 
course  between  two  extremes.  There  is  no  attempt  at  being 
either  very  profound  or  very  dramatic  in  "  The  Making  of  a 
Prig."  But  it  is  a  story  carefully  thought  out,  and  with  just 
suflicient  touch  of  originality  about  the  main  conception  to  make 
it  worth  the  telling.  In  Katharine  Austen  we  have  a  heroine  of 
a  fresh  and  agreeable  type.  Tlie  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
the  book  is  in  its  title.  Katharine  is  not  a  prig  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  nor  does  her  story  describe  the  manufacture  of  a  prig, even 
in  the  sense  which  Miss  Sharp  appears  to  give  to  the  word.  She 
is  a  clever  girl,  natural  and  frankly  affectionate,  who,  partly 
from  her  training,  partly  from  her  temjierament,  fails  to  realize 
the  requirements  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  This  deficiency  seems  to 
arise  from  the  natural  naivete  of  her  character  rather  than  from 
any  social  theory  or  intellectual  conceit.  There  is  indeed  a  certain 
self -content,  an  unconscious  assumption  that  she  could  do  nothing 
wrong  which  partakes  of  what  might  perhaps  be  termed  moral 
priggishness.  But  we  become  so  fond  of  her  that  wo  fully 
sympathize  with  her  protest  against  being  branded  with  so 
opprobrious  a  term  ;  and  as  she  reveals  her  character  in  the  first 
page  of  the  book,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  "  makinsr  " 
comes  in.  Miss  Sharp  has  written  a  good  story,  but  she  has  not 
described  the  "  making  of  a  prig."  The  unconventionality  of 
Katharine's  life  in  London,  where  she  joins  the  army  of  working 
women  whose  lives  have  so  little  interest  for  themselves  and 
so  much  for  philanthropic  ladies  of  leisure,  is  described  by 
Miss  Sharp  with  taste  and  good  sense.  The  sternest  social 
moralists  could  find  no  fault  with  her  treatment  of  it,  for  her 
free-and-easy  ways  lead  to  the  attempted  suicide  of  one  of 
her  admirers,  and  to  her  throwing  herself  away  on  the 
other,  Paul  Wilton,  who  is  quite  unwortliy  of  her.  Miss 
Sharp,  however,  does  not  care  to  point  a  moral,  and  slie  might, 
therefore,  have  made  Paul  Wilton  a  little  less  self-contained  and 
selfish,  and  a  little  more  worthy  of  her  delightful  heroine.  We 
like  Katharine  the  least  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  she  gives 
utterance  to  such  remarks  as  ' '  Whole  books  might  be  WTitcen  on 
the  psychological  aspect  of  the  hump,"  or  '•  The  annoyances  of 
life  are  much  more  important  than  the  tragedies."  "  CmTente 
rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ?  "  One  almost  fears  after  all  that 
the  prig  pure  and  simple  was  being  developed  all  the  time, 
as  a  surprise  no  less  for  the  author  than  the  reader.  Miss 
Sharp  is  a  careful  observer  of  tJie  details  of  life.  The  de- 
lineation of  her  characters  is  not  wholly  without  faults  of  taste, 
considering  the  society  in  which  they  move — notably  in  the  case 
of  Heaton,  Paul  Wilton's  friend — but  they  interest  the  reader. 
The  dialogue,  if  not  brilliant,  is  never  dull  ;  the  stj'le  is  facile 
and  unpretentious,  and  the  work  throughout  is  that  of  a  WTiter 
of  sense  and  discernment  who  can  tell  a  love  story  in  a  natural 
and  interesting  way  and  with  no  inconsiderable  literary  skill. 
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Amy  Vivian's  Ring,  or  the  Heir  to  a  Curse.  By 
Surgeon-Major  H.  M.  Greenhow.  '\/'>\ti.,  31  (pj).  Lon- 
don, 1897.  Skefflngton.    5/- 

It  is  long  since  the  Tliug  has  figured  in  Anglo-Indian  stories. 
Thuggee  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past ;  or  at  least,  it  no  longer 
engages  the  jiublio  attention  as  it  once  did.  Perhaps,  also, 
writers  are  agreed  that  tlio  subject  has  been  treated  onco  and  for 
all  by  Meadows  Taylor,  and  that  he  who  would  rival  the  adventurous 
and  spirit-stirring  work  of  tliat  admirable  story-teller  must  prove 
liiniself  to  be  anotlicr  Anglo-Indian  Lo  Sago.  Surgeon -.Major 
(Jroenhow  scarcely  acliieves  this  distinction  in  "  Amy  Vivian's 
Ring."  He  has  written  a  story,  however,  which,  in  spite  of 
some  weakness  of  structure  and  a  somowhat  ill-knit  course 
of  action,  has  decided  merits.  The  tlueo  Thugs  of  the 
story  are  mot  at  night  in  the  opening  chapter  awaiting 
victims,  and  discuss  business,  the  prospects  of  which  are 
bad,  and  lament  the  loss  of  a  certain  ring  which  insures 
them,  as  they  believe,  good  luck  and  protection.  LuUa,  the 
coarsest  and  most  foiocious,  wrangles  with  his  leader,  the 
polite  and  wily  Nasir,  on  the  suljjcct  of  methods.  Ho  clamours, 
like  anotlicr  Uubespicrro,  for  moi'e  expeditious  and  "  modem  " 
means  of  murdor.  Ho  would  substitute  wholesale  poisoning  by 
datura  for  the  fine  art  of  the  "  roumill."  Wo  were  under  the 
impression  tliat  tho  one  process  was  us  old  as  the  other  and  that 
both  llourisliod  together — tlio  elect  favouring  the  strangling,  tho 
baser  sort  tlio  poisoning.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  it  is 
the  ruflian  Lidla  who  betrays  his  comrades  by  a  cunning 
stratagem,  in  wliich  Captain  Arthur  Tyndall  undertakes  tho 
rather  risky  part  of  vicarious  victim,  wliile  disguised  as  a 
mercliant,  and  captures  tho  accomplished  Nasir.  This  exploit 
supplies  one  of  the  most  effective  scones  in  the  book.  Wh.it  is 
inexplicable,  or,  at  least,  unexplained,  in  this  young  oflicor  is  tlio 
suddenness  and  facility  with  wliich  ho  transfers  his  lovo  for 
tho  beautiful  and  interesting  Amy  Vivian  to  tlie  pretty 
and  ordinary  young  woman  whom  ho  marries.  That  Amy 
Vivian  is  clothed  in  mystery,  of  which  tho  ring  she  wears  is  a 
symbol,  and  that  she  warns  Tyndall  in  the  vaguest  terms  of  tho 
danger  to  himself  which  tiiiistcomo  if  tliey  wed,  are  circumstances 
that  should  increase,  not  quench,  his  ardour.  She  tells  him  that 
her  mother  was  of  mixed  race,  though  her  father  was  an  English 
gentlemiin,  and  ho  knows  that  the  mysterious  ring  is  adorned 
with  a  representation  of  tlio  knotted  instrument  of  tho  Thugs. 
Obviously,  this  gallant  otVicor  fears  nothing,  and  regards  her  own 
fears  as  "  hallucinations."  Then  the  ring,  of  which  wo  expect 
much  from  the  opening  chapter,  is  anything  but  a  potent  agent 
in  the  story.  Tho  Thugs  do  not  attempt  to  regain  it,  though 
their  chief  knows  its  possessor  and  might  have  obtained  the  talis- 
man. Of  course,  it  is  no  part  of  tho  novelist's  business  to  dis- 
card the  imjirobablo.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  his  art  that  he  should  transmute  tho  improbable  to  conditions 
that  are  persuasive  and  rraiieniblahle.  Surgeon-Major  Grcenliow 
is  hardly  Bucoessful  in  tliis  when  ho  causes  the  \infortunato  Amy 
Vivian,  after  refusing  tho  man  she  loves,  to  marry  another,  and 
mako  another  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  of  tho  venture. 


The  Gadfly. 

don,  1«)7. 


r!.\  E.  L.  Voynich. 


rjx.'iin.,  .f7l  pp.     T.on- 
Helnemann.    6/- 


This  powi'rful  and  distinctly  agitating  story  deals  with 
revolutionary  Italy  some  fifty  years  since,  when  tho  liberalizing 
inllucncos  of  Mazzini  and  others  wore  bearing  fruit.  The  interest 
of  the  book,  however,  is  not  historical.  The  author,  at  the  out- 
set, is  at  some  pains  to  indicate  tho  period,  and  he  is  successful 
in  suggesting  tho  atmospluTo  and  tho  general  ferment  of  tho 
times.  His  revolutionary  typos,  with  their  diverse  tempera- 
ments, their  discordant  views,  their  diH'ereiioes  of  method,  and 
their  almost  unanimous  pi-actioo  of  vague  rhetoric  and  windy 
declamation,  are  skilfully  depicted.  TU©  students,  too,  by  whom 
the  "  Young  Italy  "  party  was  largely-  recruited,  aro  very  well 
drawn.  Among  these  is  the  hero,  a  sensitive  and  enthusiastic 
young  Catholic,  whoso  revolutionary  activity  is  confined  to  tho 


smucrgling  of  forbidden  literature  into  the  port  of  Leghorn.  Of 
a  sudden  he  is  brouglit  before  tho  authorities,  thrust  into  prison, 
and  when  at  length  he  is  released,  though  he  has  been  true  to  tho 
cause,  he  finds  himself  suspected  by  his  comrades  of  the  betrayal 
of  a  fellow-prisoner.  It  is  in  vain  he  protests  his  innocence  to 
the  young  girl  he  ioves.  She  insults  him  and  strikes  him  on  the 
face.  The  climax  of  catastrophe  follows,  when  he  discovers  that 
he  is  the  natiu-al  son  of  the  priest  who  has  acted  as  his  spiritual 
guide  and  instructor.  The  moral  effect  of  this  discovery  is 
overwhelming.  It  leads  to  an  outburst  of  despairing  fury 
and  hysterical  passion,  the  morbidity  of  which  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  persistent,  and  the  noto  of  anguish  too  prolonged. 
But  there  is  no  denying  the  power  and  poignancy  of  tho  scene. 
At  this  point  the  drama  of  "  The  Gadfly  "  really  begins.  Tho 
process  by  which  the  blameless  young  student  is  transformed  to 
the  satirist  who  is  known  as  tho  Gadfly  is  rightly  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  We  have,  it  is  true,  his  own  story  of 
tribulations  in  .South  America,  and  we  know  tliat  tho  memory  of 
liis  sufferings  rankles  in  him.  But  tliey  are  loft  shadowy  com- 
pared with  tho  fruit  they  bring  forth  in  the  man  who  returns 
after  many  years  as  "  the  Gadfly,"  the  relentless  and  fanatical 
enemy  of  the  Church.  "  The  Gadfly  "  is  a  transcendent  egoiat. 
His  own  wrongs — not  his  country's — form  tlie  mainspring  of 
action  with  him.  The  Church  is  the  enemy,  but  not  as  with 
many  of  his  honest  comrades  in  revolution,  because  he  is 
Tlopublican  and  Atheist,  but  because  tho  Church  is  represented 
by  the  priest,  his  father,  the  Cardinal  Montanelli.  Tho  evolution 
is  (juito  unforced.  Every  stage  of  the  Bti'ry  shows  the  author's 
remarkable  dramatic  aptitude.  The  scene  in  tho  prison,  when 
the  son  reveals  himself  and  tho  father  softens,  though  tho 
Churchman  is  resolved,  is  the  finest  in  tho  book.  In  the  final 
scene,  though  this,  toti,  is  well  imagined,  there  is  something 
theatrical  that  detracts  somewhat  from  the  pathos  of  what  is 
nevertheless  a  deeply  moving  situation.  In  --[lite  of  such  la|>so^^. 
"  The  Gadfly  "  is  a  notable  story. 


The  Freedom  of  Henry  Meredyth.  By  M.  Hamilton. 
7Jx5iin.,  277  pp.    London.    1807.  Helnemann.    6/- 

Tliis  is  a  story  of  "  tho  unlit  lamp  and  the  iingirt  loin,*' 
and  as  gi'ay  as  such  stories  usually  aro.  But  it  is  well  told, 
if  not  with  much  dramatic  intensity,  at  any  rate  in  a  vein  of 
vigorous  and  consistent  realism.  It  is  tho  dreary  chronicle  of 
tho  year  which  follows  tho  winning  of  Henry  Morcilyth's  divorce 
suit,  when  ho  finds  himself  free- that  is,  wifeless— and  left  alone 
with  a  daugliter  of  18,  the  one  soft  spot  in  whose  stony  nature 
is  her  love  for  her  mother,  and  tliree  younger  children,  in  whom 
he  has  never  taken  tho  slightest  interest.  He  is  poor,  too,  for 
tho  money  was  the  erring  wife's,  and  his  futile  efforts  to 
rearrange  his  life  on  a  new  basis  are  ludicrous  even  to  |>athos. 
He  makes  one  half-hearted  attempt  to  earn  money  as  a  bagman, 
travelling  in  "  Pimley's  ale,"  a  situation  the  comical  jwssi- 
bilitics  of  which  are  discreetly  left  in  the  shade.  But,  of  course, 
this  comes  to  nothing,  and  ho  is  glad  to  accept  the  jH<st  of 
manager  of  a  farm  and  hotel  in  tho  West  of  Ireland,  offered 
him  by  his  brother  tho  Earl  of  Meredyth.  Hero,  with  a  salary 
of  £400  a  year,  he  enjoys  quito  a  considerable  degree  of  happi- 
ness, for  his  temper  is  perfect,  his  manners  churming,  and  his 
position  as  heir  presumptive  t*i  an  oarkhmi  enables  him  to  boar 
tho  crosses  of  his  positii>n  with  equanimity.  But  tho  daughter, 
Vivien,  turns  up  unexpectedly  and  things  promptly  g»  wrong. 
Tho  choice  of  tho  girl's  name  is  singular,  in  view  of  her  unre- 
sponsive, unsymj>athetic,  unbending,  and  egotistic  n.iture,  but 
that  nature  is  miist  hapjiily  indicated,  and  makes  an  excellent 
foil  to  that  of  the  well-brod,  easy-going,  goo<l-tompere<l,  and 
profoundly  selfish  father.  The  go.nl  angel  of  the  family  is 
Alison  Carnegie,  an  old  flame  of  Meretlyth's,  who  has  forgiven 
but  not  forgotten  her  lover,  and  who  now,  at  40,  is  a  worker  in 
the  slums,  and  presides  over  a  rescue  mission  in  the  East-end. 
Naturally,  and  quite  sensibly,  he  tries  hard  to  marry  her  :  it  is 
tho   only  sensible  thing  he  really  tries  to  do.     After  a  painful 
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.struggle  with  herself,  she  refuses  him,  partly  moved  by  the 
jealous  fury  of  the  daughter's  opposition  and  partly  by  her  own 
religious  scruples  about  divorce,  but  mainly  by  a  noble  senti- 
ment of  womanliness  which  prevents  her  fron\  usurping  the  place 
of  a  mother  whose  children  still  love  her.  With  this  f(.>rtunate 
escape  of  Alison's  the  book  stops,  not  because  any  denoument 
lias  been  reached,  but  because  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
Alison  is  very  neatly  drawn  ;  the  young  Jew  philanthropist, 
Abram  Samar,  is  a  spirited  sketch,  though  marred  I)y  a  few 
strokes  proper  to  caricature  :  and  the  way  in  which  the  autlior 
contrives  to  temper  our  scorn  of  tlio  unheroic  hero,  Meredyth, 
is  distinctly  clever. 


The  Two  Captains.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Illustrated 
'!>y  B.  J.  Roseinneyer.     7i'x5.i[in.,  42:-!  pp.     London,  1807. 

Sampson  Low,  Marston.    6/- 

Tlie  remarkable  ingenuity  which  Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  dis- 
plaj-ed  in  so  many  of  his  books  in  the  way  of  imparting  fresh 
interest  to  a  few  familiar  characters  and  situations  by  new 
groupings  and  variations  of  incident  is  not  so  much  in  evidence 
in  this  latest  of  his  sea  stories,  in  which  ho  introduces  his 
readers  to  a  scene  that  is  comparatively  unfamiliar.  Captains 
Pope  and  Crystal,  the  heroes  of  the  tale,  are  a  pair  of  almost 
unmitigated  scoundrels.  Thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  peace 
of  1815,  they  make  up  their  minds  with  very  little  hesitation  to 
resort  to  piracy.  They  obtain  the  means  for  buying  and 
equipping  a  vessel  by  a  successful  burglary,  incidentally  accom- 
panied by  a  murder,  and  set  ofi'  for  the  Atlantic  with  a  primary 
purpose  of  capturing  a  rich  treasure  ship  expected  shortly  to  sail 
from  Cadiz  for  Manila,  but  also  with  a  very  definite  intention  of 
plundering  any  other  merchant  vessel  they  may  happen  to  come 
across.  Their  cruise  is  fairly  successful  at  first,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  end  of  the  evil  enterprise  might  have  been  as 
prosperous  as  the  beginning  were  it  not  that  the  two  captains 
fall  out.  The  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  may  easily  be  anticipated, 
is  a  woman—  a  beautiful  girl  named  Laura  Crystal,  found  on  board 
a  West  Indiaman  that  is  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  pirates, 
and  to  whom  Captain  Pope  loses  his  heart  with  even  more  than  a 
seaman's  traditional  facility.  But  the  young  person,  with  a  sense 
of  the  proprieties  which,  in  the  circumstances,  .seems  to  be  rather 
strained,  objects  to  a  matrimonial  connexion  between  his  relative 
and  so  disreputable  a  person  as  Captain  Pope.  To  prevent  it,  he 
organizes  a  mutiny,  kills  the  captain  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in 
his  own  cabin,  and  then  straightway  runs  his  vessel  into  the 
clutches  of  an  English  cruiser  that  is  on  the  look-out  for  her, 
and  blows  his  own  brains  out  to  escape  the  gallows.  The 
story  is  full  of  bustle  and  movement,  and  is  told  with  the 
vigour,  directness,  and  richness  of  local  colour  to  which  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  has  long  accustomed  r.s.  But  the  almost  unrelieved 
rascality  of  the  personages  and  the  sordidness  of  most  of  the 
incidents  make  it  rather  depressing.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
•characters  in  whom  the  most  sympathetic  of  readers  will  be  able 
to  feel  much  interest. 


The  Rip's  Redemption. 

London.     SxSiin.,  311pp. 


By  B.  Livingston  Prescott. 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.    6/- 


Any  one  who,  misled  by  the  cheerful-sounding  title  of  "  The 
Kip's  Redemption,"  turns  to  it  for  pleasant  reading  will  sustain 
a  rude  shock.  It  is  a  very  clever  book  ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  admirably  conceived  and  executed,  but  by  no  stretch  of 
language  can  it  be  called  "  pleasant."  It  is  the  story  of  an 
unfortunate  ne'er-do-weel,  a  man  weak  rather  than  bad,  who 
"  goes  under,"  as  the  phrase  runs,  and  enlists  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
nrent.  The  subject  has  been  treated  more  than  once  before,  but 
never,  we  think,  with  such  relentless  realism.  The  Rip,  in  other 
words,  Reginald  Alured  Roche- Vandeleur,  afterwards  Trooper 
Vann  of  the  Cuirassiers,  becomes  a  reprobate  of  the  most  sordid 
kind.  The  gentleman  ranker  of  fiction  is  usually  a  splendid 
Devil-me-care  personage,  whose  courage,  gentleness,  and  the  rest 
make  him  beloved  and  respected  by  all  the  men.  Trooper  Vann 
it  a  very  different  figure — a  sullen,    hopeless,    dull  dog,  despised 


by  his  fellows,  of  small  courage,  and  no  self-respect,  a  weak 
wretched  figure  who  drowns  his  cares,  when  he  has  any  money, 
in  a  public-house  or  the  canteen.  Such  a  man  would  not  usually 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  novel-reader  who  is  apt  to  ask  for  some 
touch  of  what  is  fine  and  heroic  even  in  his  reprobates.  Herein 
therefore  lies  the  author's  triumph.  'While  he  never  for  a 
moment  allows  us  to  lose  sight  of  Vann's  unamiable  qualities, 
he  j'et  contrives  to  enlist  our  S3-mpathies  on  his  behalf.  In  other 
words  he  makes  us  understand  him,  and  therefore  pardon.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  us  to  fail  both  in  his  descriptions  of 
people  in  a  higher  social  sphere  and  also  in  the  method  in 
which  the  Rip  is  redeemed.  Sir  Clinton  Roche-N'andeleur  is  a 
lay  figure.  He  does  not  breathe,  and  the  interview  between  him 
and  his  brother,  the  Rip,  is  unconvincing  and,  indeed,  pre- 
posterous. The  last  chapters  of  the  book  in  which  Trooper  Vann 
works  out  his  salvation  betray  an  altogether  weaker  liand  and  a 
less  siu'e  touch  than  the  earlier  ones  which  describe  his  abate- 
ment. Sudden  conversions  are  rare  in  these  days,  and  Mr.  Prescott 
has  failed  to  make  Vann's  reclamation  as  credible  as  he  made 
his  fall.  The  roiil  Vann,  we  fear,  would  have  died  in  a  ditch 
just  as  he  had  lived  in  the  gutter,  a  pathetic,  sorrowful  figure  to 
the  last,  but  scarcely  a  hero.  The  regimental  funeral  and  other 
posthumous  honours  awarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Prescott 
are  out  of  tune  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  We  have  criticized 
"  The  Rip's  Redemption  "  with  some  fulness,  because  of  the  real 
power  and  ability  which  much  of  it  displays.  No  novel  of  recent 
times  has  described  the  horrors  of  barrack  life  with  such  grim 
fidelity,  or  drawn  the  British  soldier  at  his  worst  with  more  skill 
and  success. 


A  Spanish  Maid.  By  L.  Quiller  Couch.  7Jx.5^in., 
302  pp.    London,  1897.  Service  and  Paton.    6/-. 

Miss  Quiller  Couch  has  displayed  a  certain  measure  of  skill 
in  the  management  of  her  theme  in  "A  Spanish  Maid,"  but  she 
has  not  attained  to  complete  success.  The  effectiveness  of  her 
story  dejiends  upon  its  evoking  a  feeling  of  terror,  of  iiorror 
rather,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  whetting  his  curiosity  by  a 
parade  of  mystery  and  awe.  This  particular  department  in 
fiction,  of  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  sucli  a  past  master,  has  an 
attraction  for  many  people,  and,  skilfully  handled,  it  is  capable 
of  providing  an  efl'ective  novel.  Miss  Couch  fails  because  the 
note  of  horror  with  which  her  boolc  opens  does  not  grow  in 
intensity  as  the  story  proceeds.  It  does  not  even  maintain  its 
level,  but  rather  recedes  and  grows  fainter.  The  mysterious  ship, 
with  its  ghastly  crew  of  white-faced  monsters,  is  an  excellent 
opening,  and  the  incident  of  the  casting  ashcre  of  ' '  the  Spanish 
Maid  "  on  the  Cornish  coast  is  effectively  managed,  but  as  the 
story  proceeds  this  intensity  diminishes  and  with  it  the  intei'est 
of  the  scenes.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  length  of  the 
book.  It  is  hard  to  keep  the  flesh  of  your  readers  creeping 
throughout  three  hundred  pages.  Partly,  too,  it  is  due  to  the 
structure  of  Miss  Couch's  plot.  In  a  work  of  Mystery  and 
Imagination,  to  borrow  Poe's  term,  the  horror  should  work  up 
gradually  to  a  climax,  whereas  Miss  Couch  plunges  at  once,  in 
point  of  fact  in  her  second  chapter,  into  her  most  night- 
marish scene  and  deduces  from  it  a  descending  rather  than  an 
ascending  scale  of  disastrous  calamities.  In  one  point,  how- 
ever, she  has  shown  a  complete  realization  of  the  neces- 
sities of  her  art.  She  never  exjilains  anything.  The  Spanish 
Maiden  comes  on  the  scene  with  her  train  of  mis- 
fortunes to  those  who  befriend  her  and  disappears  at 
last,  as  suddenly  and  causelessly  as  she  came,  in  a  weird 
atmosphere  of  awe  and  mystery.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  a 
story  of  this  kind  explanations  are  out  of  place.  Its  design 
should  be  rather  to  produce  certain  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  than  to  tell  a  story.  Poe  realized  this  thoroughly,  and  it 
accounts,  in  part,  for  his  extraordinary  success.  But  Poe  was  a 
genius  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  hold  up 
so  unattainable  a  model  to  a  modern  novelist.  Miss  Couch 
describes  Cornish  scenes  and  Cornish  character  with  considerable 
skill,  and  her  book  is  written  in  an  agreeable  style. 
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An  Attic  in  Bohemia  :  A  Diary  Without  Dates.  By 
JB.  H.  Lacon  Watson.    7,'x.5Jin.,  171  pp.    Loudon.    1807. 

Elkin  Mathews.    3/6 

Let  us  say  at  once,  to  prevent  ilisappoiutmi^ut,  tliat  Mr. 
■Watson's  Bohemia  in  no  wise  resembles  Henri  Murger's. 
Kver  since  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Vie  de  liuhhne,  authors 
on  both  side-)  of  tlio  Channel  have  tried  to  give  us  glimpses  of 
the  wild  countiy  where  jiaintor.s  and  poets  arc  suiiposed  to  pass 
tlie  larval  stage  of  their  existence.  I!ut  their  efl'orts  have  not 
often  boon  crowned  with  success.  Already  in  Paris  this  life  ia  a 
tiling  of  the  past.  In  London  it  never  existed.  The  nearest 
)iomologuo  wo  can  show  to  it  is  the  more  or  less  unconventional 
life  of  more  or  loss  im)iccunious  Englishmen  living  in  chambers 
and  trying  to  get  their  livelihood  by  letters.  Xeedlcss  to  say 
that  among  such  Bohemians  neither  the  tragic  nolo  nor  that  of 
roystering  gaiety  is  struck.  Its  discomforts,  its  disappoint- 
ments, its  humours  form  the  subject  of  Mr.  Watson's  sketches. 
They  are  a  little  pale  in  colour,  perhaps,  but  lend  themselves 
to  the  mild  cynicism  and  placid  iiony  of  which,  in  Iiis  way,  he 
is  a  master.  There  are  various  chaiacleis  slightly  but  vigorouslj- 
indicated — Tulliver,  a  Jilark  Taploy  of  a  projector,  Carington- 
Smith,  a  journalist  and  so  forth,  but  of  coui-se  the  diarist 
13  the  chief  personage,  and  his  is  the  best  and  most 
Consistently  drawn  figuie.  Indolent,  luimorous,  cynical,  and 
withal  a  minor  poet,  ho  is  yet  curiously  well  oil',  and  though 
lie  lights  his  own  lire  and  cooks  his  own  breakfast,  it  is  mainly 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  forced  to  get  up  by  the  advent 
i<i  his  laundress.  His  masterpieces  are  produced  much  as  pearls 
in  an  oyster.  "  Some  foreign  matter,"  he  says — "  a  stray 
sentence  from  another  author — a  scrap  of  conversation — is  caught 
tip  in  my  mind  and  causes  irritation,  until  clothed  by  the 
.smooth,  prismatic-huod  film  of  my  own  fancy.  Then  it  is  sold 
for  a  great  price,  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  shillings." 
rio  sees  life  through  rosy  spectacles  and  rejoices  in  it. 
Somo  of  the  best  of  the  plums,  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
('unants,  in  this  little  book  are  in  the  quasi-serious  vein,  as  when 
the  owner  of  the  attic  complains  of  the  want  of  staying  power 
in  the  dinners  at  the  vegetarian  restaurant,  or  insists  that  the 
fault  of  the  ago  is  that  we  take  things  too  seriously. 
Mv.  Watson's  Bohemia  never  takes  things  too  seriously,  and  he 
thi-.s  lays  the  amused  reader  under  an  obligation. 


The  Vicar  of  Langthwaite.  By  Lily  Watson.  (Now 
Edition.)    74  .  5[ii,.,  lil.')  pp.     London,  lSi)7.     John  Clai'ke.     5- 

In  republishing  her  novel  "  The  Vicar  of  Langthwaite  '• 
Miss  Watson  carefully  guards  herself,  in  a  preface,  against  tho 
charge  of  having  >vritten  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  "  The  author's 
tirst  and  Inst  desire,"  she  says,  "  has  been  to  tell  her  tale  rather 
than  to  point  a  moral."  She  has  also  prefixed  to  tho  present 
edition  a  fragment  of  a  commendatory  epistle  from  Mr.  (>lad- 
stono,  tho  dominant  sentiment  of  which  is  "  one  of  satisfaction 
at  the  publication  of  a  work,  written  with  ability  and  in  an 
attractive  niauiipr,  which  oxhibits  from  a  favouring  point  of 
view  the  social,  moral, and  spiritual  facts  of  Kngli-sh  Nonconform- 
ing life."  Miss  Watson's  aim,  therefore,  has  boon,  not  to  make 
v.'nnvcrts,  but  to  hold  up  tho  mirror  to  a  certain  phase  of  Non- 
confoimist  life  and  thought  which  has  not  often  been  sympa- 
thetically handled  bj'  her  predecessors.  The  story  is  not  a 
particularly  thrilling  one — perhaps  its  subject  forbade  this-  but 
it  is  ably  handled,  and  this  new  edition  may  very  well  find  a 
welcome  among  novel  rendora. 


The  Beetle  :  .\  Jtystery.  By  Richard  Marsh.  Illus- 
trated     by    John    Williamson.       7ix.")in..    ICl    pp.       London. 

1«)7.  Skeffington.    6  - 

Story-tellers  who  would  deal  in  things  occult  should  believe 
in  them,  or  bo  able  to  command  tho  show  of  belief.  That  was 
where  the  strength  of  Bulwor  Lytton  lay  in  "  Zanoni  "  and  in 
*■  A  Strange  Story."     Ho  believed  in  his  mysteries,    and  we, 


under  tho  spell  of  his  magic,  do  also  believe.  Mr.  Richard 
Marsh  neither  inspires  nor  is  inspired  with  faith  in  this  matter  of 
the  Egyptian  mystery  of  "  The  Beetle."  He  shows  cleverness 
in  managing  the  Wilkie  Collins  method  of  narrative  and  much 
ingenuity  in  tho  machinery  of  the  storj'.  Like  a  discijile  of  the 
onue  famous  Davenport  Brothers,  he  complicates  himself  in  certain 
knotty  situations  and  moves  our  curiositj-  as  to  how  ho  will 
wriggle  free  of  them.  But  apart  from  these  mechanical  feats  the 
narrative  is  utterly  unconvincing.  There  is  no  heart  in  tho 
mystery.  Ineffectual,  if  not  clumsy,  is  tho  story  of  the  house  at 
Cairo,  with  its  unholy  rites,  which  Lessingham  relates  in  order 
to  account  for  the  persecutions  the  Beetle  subjects  him  to  in 
England.  Alexandria,  by  the  way,  rather  than  modem  Cairo, 
should  have  been  the  source  of  this  mystery  of  transmigration. 
But  Mr.  Marsh's  treatment  clearly  shows  no  faith,  Pythagorean  or 
other,  in  tho  Beetle,  and  we  cannot  say  we  find  it  more  terrifying 
than  the  pasteboard  dragon  of  tho  Wagnerian  stage. 


Br,Anvs  of  the  Stewpovey  (Methtien)  is  a  short  story  by  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  of  life  in  Shropshiie  in  the  last  century.  This 
indefatigable  author  must,  one  would  think,  have  something  of 
the  power  ascribed  to  Julius  Cicsar  in  the  "  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  " — 

"  He  could  dictate 
"  Seven  letters  at  once,  at  the  same  time  writing  his  memoirs." 
But,  <piickly  as  his  volumes  pour  from  the  press,  he  always 
writes  like  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
assimilating  facts,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  any  one  how  to  put 
a  story  tocether.  Local  history  and  tradition  have  always  had 
an  attraction  for  him,  and  ho  tells  here  of  the  old  Shropshire 
cave  dwellings,  some  of  which  are  still  inhabited,  the  haunts  of 
tho  highwajnnen  on  the  Irish  road,  and  the  last  c.i^o  of  burning 
for  "  pett}-  treason,"  which  took  place  at  .Shrewsbury  in  1790. 
Tho  Stewponey.  it  should  lie  oxplaincd,  w-is  a  tavern  at  Kinver, 
originally  founded  by  a  soldier  who  had  Itrought  a  wife  homo 
from  Esti'pona,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  misfortunes  of 
Bladys,  the  daughter  of  tho  landlord  of  the  Stewponey,  and  tho 
sensational  account  of  the  last  victim  of  the  stake  are  told  skil- 
fully, but  too  relentlessly.  Brisk  and  interesting  though  tho 
narnitivo  is,  tho  life  described  is  too  full  of  coarseness  and 
violence  to  make  it  wholly  pleasant  reading. 

Those  who  love  to  read  of  thrilling  adventures  and  hai:- 
breadth  escapes,  plots  and  counterplots,  true  lovers  and  their 
woes,  princes  and  itolitician.',  soldiere  and  slaves,  mon:<ter.s  and 
mesmerists,  will  find  much  to  their  t.aste  in  The  SrxcEK  or 
Mari.v,  by  T.  Hooper  (Mothuon).  The  book  would  be  well  worth 
reading  if  it  contained  nothing  but  the  love-story,  for  Lux  and 
Bridget  are  a  noble  pair,  and  well  mated.  Tho  odious  trick 
which  brought  them  together  ami  the  cruel  plot  whi'-h  parte<l 
them  are  cleverlv  conceived  and  finely  toM.  The  wedded  loveis 
and  their  fiendisli  tormentors  fiit  to  and  fro  on  the  earth.  Tho 
scene  opens  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  Hi'JT,  a  dtdeful  time  for  th<iso 
of  the  Old  Faith,  then  shifts  to  Fr.ince,  to  the  solitudes  of  ISrit- 
tany  and  the  noisy  crowd  of  the  Court,  and  finally  to  tho  West 
Indies,  whore  all  wrongs  are  righted.  Tho  book  is  very  full, 
oven  crowded,  but  it  is  not  a  medley  without  shape.  The  central 
figuie  domin.ites  the  story  in  spite  of  all  inteiTUptions.  whether 
masked  as  tho  Singer  of  Marly,  or  playing  tho  part  of  the  dead 
bridegroom,  or  braving  the  worhl  in  his  own  name  and  state. 
Thi'  writer  has  power,  and  can  do  even  better  tlian  he  has  ilone 
in  "  The  .Singer  of  Marly.  " 

Tho  indefatigable  Mr.  Hcnty  continues  to  labour  for  the  in- 
struction and  gratification  of  the  British  1k\v,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  A  March  ox  Losdox  .ind  With  Moobe  at  Cor.rsNA 
(Blackio)  will  find  many  readers.  "  A  March  on  London  ''  is  '•  a 
tale  of  Wat  Tyler's  rising,"  and  deals  with  matters  of  historic 
interest  in  the  author's  well  known  fashion.  Two  brave  yiiung 
knights,  unknown  to  history,  .ire  the  heroes  of  the  tale,  and  do 
their  duty  as  manfully  as  tlio  real  folk,  both  at  hon:e  and  at  road, 
ami  those  who  follow  the  fortunes  of  .Sir  E<lgBr  Ormskirk  and 
Sir  Albert  de  Courcy  cannot  help  learning  something  about  the 
troubled  times  of  the  great  peasant  revolt.  Tho  hero  of  '•  With 
Moore  at  Corunna  "  is  a  wild  Irish  lad,  who,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  gets  a  commission  as  a  n^rnet  in  tho  Mayo  Fusiliers 
before  ho  is  sixteen  :  tho  energy  and  the  wit  which  led  him  to 
play  endless  pranks  and  to  torment  and  plague  all  around  him 
are  honcefoith  directed  to  a  noble  end.  'Terence  O'Connor  is  a 
born  soldier  and  a  born  commander  of  men,  and  his  career  is 
brilliant  fnim  the  very  outset.  The  present  volume  gives  us 
only  a  jmrt  of  his  adventures.  Jlr.  Heuty  promises  to  give  us 
the  soipiel  next  year. 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 


Icelandic  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  ami  edited  by  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Hall.  With  original  illustrations  by  E.  A.  Mason. 
SxSiin.,  317pp.     London,  1897.  Warne.    3/6 

Nothing  has  been  more  marked  of  recent  years  than  the 
improvement,  both  without  and  within,  of  children's  books,  in 
particular,  the  folk-lore  of  all  countries  has  been  ransacked  for 
their  benefit,  and  presented  to  tliem  for  their  Cliristmas  reading. 
Mrs.  Hall's  volume  is  a  somewhat  belated  example  of  this  move- 
ment. She  has  translated  and  adapted  a  number  of  tales  from 
Icelandic  som-ces,  containing  the  usual  incidents,  and  toid 
without  much  charm  or  attractiveness.  She  does  not  mention 
the  source  whence  the  tales  are  drawn.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
from  Poestion,  Arnason,  Maurer,  or  Gering,the  four  best-known 
works  on  the  Icelandic  folk-tale,  and  they  scarcely  bear  internal 
evidence  of  being  native  to  the  island.  The  very  first  story  is  no 
other  than  the  adventure  of  the  three  King's  sons  with  the 
magic  apple,  telescope,  and  carpet,  best  known  from  its  occurrence 
in  the  tale  of  the  Fairy  Paribanou  which  forms  one  of  Galland's 
additions  to  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  true  the  leading  per- 
sonages have  Teutonic  names  given  to  them,  like  Brunhild, 
Hildegard,  Frithiof,  and  Edric,  but  these  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  prove  an  Icelandic  or  Norse  provenance.  So,  too,  the  story 
of  the  Five  Brothers  has  a  theme,  that  of  the  helpful  com- 
panions, which  is  common  to  all  Aryan-speaking  peoples,  and 
oocm's  even  in  the  mjiih  of  the  Argonauts. 

Altogether,  this  volume  contains  little  that  is  new  in  its 
incidents,  and,  but  for  the  names,  the  tales  might  be  located  in 
almost  any  quarter  of  Europe.  Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  told  at  all  distinctive.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt 
the  language  for  an  audience  of  children,  and  the  book  is  couched 
in  a  styie  rather  above  their  heads,  and  scarcely  likely  to  arouse 
their  imaginations.  "  Hastened  to  make  preparations  for  his 
journey,"  "anxiously  imagining  all  that  had  happened  to  him," 
are  locutions  hardly  adapted  to  attract  youngsters.  Straight- 
forward statement  in  simple  English  with  plenty  of  detail  is 
what  is  wanted,  but  is  scarcely  supplied  in  the  present  volume. 
It  is,  however,  excellently  printed,  in  clear  type,  its  illustrations 
do  illustrate  the  chief  incidents,  and  the  price  is  moderate,  so 
that  for  children  who  are  not  surfeited  with  the  "  common 
forms"  of  the  fairy  tale,  the  volume  may  serve.  But  why 
Icelandic  ? 


Children's  books  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  purely 
imaginative  and  the  historical  story.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  kind 
is  no  doubt  the  more  popular  with  children  themselves,  though 
the  powder  of  history  must  be  artfully  mingled  with  the  jam  of 
fiction.  This  difficult  task  has  been  very  well  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hayens  in  his  "  Pakis  at  Bay  :  A  Story  of  the 
Siege  and  the  Commune  "  (Blackie).  There  is  plenty  of  fighting 
in  the  book,  which  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Wood  has  illustrated  with 
eight  spirited  drawings.  Two  other  books  issued  by  the  same 
firm  bring  us  nearer  home,  Mr.  Edgar  Pickering's  "A  Stout 
English  Bowman"  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Whistler's  "  KingOlaf's 
Kinsman."  Mr.  Pickering's  tale  is  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  while  Mr.  Whistler's  is  a  story  of  the  last  Saxon 
struggle  against  the  Danes  in  the  days  of  Ironside  and  Canute. 
They  are  botli  written  in  an  easy,  clear  style,  yet  with  none  of 
that  infantile  simplicity  which  wounds  an  intelligent  child's 
self-esteem,  and  they  are  both  well  illustrated.  "  King  Olafs 
Kinsman  ' '  would  be  especially  valuable  as  a  present  for  any  boy 
or  girl  who  believes  that  English  history  begins  with  "  William 
the  Conqueror,  Ten  Sixty-six." 

Of  the  imaginative  class  of  children's  books  several  have 
recently  been  published.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  f/enre  than  the 
historical  story,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  H.  Oskar  Sommer's 
translation  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "  Stories  and  Fairy 
Tales"  (George  Alien)  is  a  melancholy  reminder  that  nothing 
approaching   the  old   nursery   classics   is   now   being     written. 


Andersen  was  himself  essentially  a  child,  in  whose  rnind  wistful 
mystical  abstraction  and  rapt  contemplation  of  ideally  I  eautiful 
or  impossible  things  are  divertingly  mingled  with  a  perfectly 
matter-of-fact  literalness.  Certainly,  it  makes  us  think  better  of 
the  modern  child  that  it  should  be  worth  while  to  publish  this 
really  beautiful  edition.  Our  only  doubt  is  as  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gaskm's  hundred  illustrations.  Grown-up  people  will  appreciate 
them, but  children,  we  fancy,  would  prefer  the  more  amusing,  if 
less  artistic,  old  cuts  which  illustrated  the  editions  of  Andersen 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  "  The  Revelations  of  a  Sprite," 
written  and  illustrated  by  A.  M.  Jackson  (Fisher  Unwin),  are  a 
number  of  prettv  little  stories  about  fairies  and  trolls  and  elves, 
supposed  to  be  told  to  a  little  girl  named  Lily  Neville,  the 
daughter  of  a  journalist,  by  a  sjirite  whom,  fired  by  her  father's 
example,  she  "  interviews."  Evidently  personal  journalism  is 
invading  our  nurseries.  "  .Tu.sT  Forty  Winks,  or  the  Droll 
Adventures  of  Davie  Trot, ' '  by  Hamish  Hendry  (Blackie),  is  illus- 
trated by  Gertrude  M.  Bradley.  But  the  pictures,  admirable 
as  they  are,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  possess  the  qualities  that 
appeal  to  children.  Most  of  them  are  overloaded  with  detail, 
and  in  some  the  influence  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  curiously  per- 
ceptible. As  for  the  story,  perhaps  the  kindest  thing  to  say 
about  it  is  that  it  might  conceivably  amuse  children  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  "  Alice  "  books.  By  way  of  contrast,  "  Ad- 
ventures in  Toyland,"  by  Edith  King  Hall,  illustrated  by 
Alice  B.  Woodward(Blackie),  exhibits  real  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  both  author  and  illustrator  of  what  children  want,  as  well  as 
unusual  power  of  supplying  it.  The  pictures- are,  most  of  them, 
of  that  directly  comic  kind  that  children  love,  while  the  story  is 
capital  "  make-believe." 


SIR    PHILIP    FRANCIS'S    LETTERS. 


The  mere  fact  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  been  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  Letters  is  a  testimony  to  his 
undoubted  abilitj'  ;  a  much  more  satisfying  proof,  however,!  s 
afl'orded  by  the  great  mass  of  documents  upon  which  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  and  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  based  their 
"  Memoirs  "  in  1867.  Inconclusive  as  are  all  these  facts,  so 
far  as  the  argument  that  .Junius  and  Francis  are  identical  is 
concerned,  they  are  nevertheless  invaluable  as  material  for  the 
political  history  of  the-  period.  The  correspondence  to  l>e  sold 
at  Sotheby's  on  November  27  nndoubtedlj'  comprises  the  most 
important  series  of  Francis's  letters  extant  ;  they  are  charac- 
terized by  their  vigour  and  by  their  unusual  length,  but  they 
only  remind  us  of  the  master  hand  as  excellent  imitations. 
Several  of  the  letters  written  in  the  spring  of  1768  deal  with 
"  Jack  "  Wilkes  and  his  election.  "We  are  all  as  mad,"  he 
writes  on  March  12,  "  about  the  Elections  as  you  Americans 
were  about  the  Stamp  Act.  "  Two  months  later  he  was  writing, 
"  You  may  say  what  you  please  of  your  Americans  ;  but  I'll  be 
curst  if  we  don't  match  you  for  riots.  The  worst  on't  is  that 
they  keep  me  at  the  War  Oflioe  many  hours  a  day  more  than  I 
like;  such  marching  and  countermarching."  The  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  martyrdom  of  Wilkes  were  very  clearly  indicated 
in  Francis's  letter  of  January  4,  1769  : — 

All  our  nows  here  is  that  Wilkes  is  elected  Alderman  of  Farringdon 
Without.  At  this  rate  I  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not  he  Sheriff  and  Lord 
alayor  in  regular  succession  ;  and  why  not  Prime  Minister  before  he  dies  ? 
In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  everything  that  happens 
about  this  gentleman.  Every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  injure  or 
oppress  him  has  in  reality  done  him  service. 

The  politics  of  the  day,  ly  their  intricacy  and  the  duplicity   of 
all  parties,  much  concerned  Francis  in  May  (4th),  1779  : — 

Each  party  says  and  believes  just  what  suits  themselves,  without 
decency  or  moderation,  and  a  neutral  party  is  detested  by  both.  A 
philosopher  has  no  more  chance  among  them  than  a  cat  in  Hell. 

The  unrest  in  America  in  the  year  17G9  is  reflected  in  many 
of  these  letters  : — "  Lord  North  has  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  at  the  opening  of  next  Session,  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  accommodate  matters  with  America  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  "  (June  7).  "  The  news  from  America  makes  things 
worse  and  worse  "  (July  5).  Again  :—"  If  you  Americans  can 
submit  to  be  quiet — that  is,  to  confine  yourselves  to  a  passive 
resistance— you  will  infallibly  carry  all  your  points  ''  (Aug.  2)  : 
and,  a  still  more  important 'passage  : — "  Grenville  himself  gives 
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lip  all  views  of  taxing  America"  (Nov.  4th).  Several  of  the 
lotteis  relate  to  Francis's  purchase  of  land  in  America  ;  but 
<|uito  the  most  important  letter  in  the  whole  batch  is  one  dated 
. I  lino  ]2,  1770,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :— 

Junius  in  not  known,  and  that  circumstance  in  perhaps  as  curious 
as  any  of  his  writings.  I  have  always  suspected  Burl<e  ;  but  whoever  ho 
is,  it  is  impossil>li-  he  can  discover  liimself.  The  offence  he  has  given  (to 
liis  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  is  more  tlian  any  private  man 
couhl  support  ;  lie  would  soon  )if  crushed.  Almon  has  been  found  guilty 
of  publishing  his  letter  to  the  King,  and  Woodfall,  wlio  was  the  original 
publislier,  is  to  lie  tried  to-niorruw.  If  he  be  found  guilty,  I  fancy  he 
will  have  reason  to  remember  it. 

The  fourteen  letters  from  Sir  Pliilip  Francis  to  his  cousin. 
Major  Philip  Baggs,  follow  on  those  to  Macrabie  in  chronological 
order  ;  but,  wliilu  thoy  deal  mainly  witli  ])olitical  matters,  their 
primary  interest  to  posterity  centres  in  the  rofc-rences  to  Junius. 
"  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  sinco  his  appointment  to  the  I'nvy 
Seal,  has  had  a  popi>eriiig  letter  from  .Junius,  who  promises  a 
continuance  of  his  corres]iondenco  as  long  as  he  is  in  office  " 
(June  25,  1771).     A  month  later  ho  writes  : — 

Junius  has  given  Home  |  Home  Tooke]  a  most  severe  correction. 
'I'he  best  on't  is  that  Junius,  nmler  pretence  of  writing  Home  a  private 
letter,  makes  him  the  editor  of  the  grossest  and  most  infamous  libel  that 
over  was  printed.  This  I  take  to  ha  «.  coup  W Mat.  Wouldn't  you 
laugh  if  you  saw  the  parson  in  the  pillory  for  publishing  a  letter  in 
which  he  himself  is  viralently  abused. 

Again  : — "  Junius  and  Wilkes  soom  to  make  common  cause.  Poor 
Horno  is  drulibed  till  ho  sci  oeches  for  mercy.  Never  was  there  such 
•i  letter  as  Junius  1ms  flattered  him  with.  All  mankind  agree 
Unit  it  is  his  masterpiece  ;  and  now  I  hope  wo  shall  never  hear 
any  nioro  of  tlicni  "  (August  20,  1771).  Francis  and  .Innius  are  at 
ono  on  most  points,  but  neither  this  fact  nor  the  additional  one 
that  they  wore  writing,  the  <me  private  and  the  other  public, 
letters  on  similar  subjects  at  the  same  timo  would  bo  siifliciont 
proof  that  thoy  aro  one  and  the  same  person.  It  is  believed  that 
theso  aro  the  only  letters  of  Sir  I'hilip  Francis  referring  to 
.lunins  and  actually  mentioning  his  name  which  have  ever  come 
■iito  the  open  market. 

But  the  collection  includes  also  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
letters  from  no  fewer  than  eight  other  supposed  authors  of  Junius 
—Lord  Barrington,  Edmund  Burke,  William  Burke,  Christopher 
D'Oyly,  Richard  Tilghman,  William  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  John 
Homo,  and  .Moxandor  Woddirburn  (Lord  Loughborough).  Those 
letters  are  12:i  in  number,  and  wore  all  addressed  to  Sir  Philip 
l''rancis.  They  vary,  fif  com.se,  in  importance.  Eleven  are  from 
Lord  Barrington,  whom  Junius  describes  as  having,  next  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  "  the  blackest  heart  in  tlie  kingdom."  Two 
of  those  letters  are  couched  in  very  mysterious  terms.  In  ono 
ho  asks  Francis  to  call,  when  "  wo  inaj',  without  interruption, 
converse  on  a  subject  very  material  to  me  ;  "  and,  in  another. 
"  tlio  matter  will  soon  bo  known  to  so  many  persons  that  it 
cannot  remain  a  secret  "  (Fob.  1!>  and  2('>,  1772).  The  letters 
t'lom  Eilmund  Burko  and  his  brother  William  relate  to  various 
public  affairs.  One  of  the  two  letters  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Alacrabio,  is  dated  from  IMiiladolphia,  March  10,  1770,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  ho  exclaims  :  — 

Hut  Junius  is  the  Mars  of  malcontents.  His  letter  to  the  King  is 
past  all  endurance  as  well  as  all  compare.  The  Americans  arc  under  small 
ohlij^ations  to  him  for  his  representations  of  them.  I  will  do  tbero  more 
justice  than  he  does  bv  declaring  that  his  production  is  not  very  favour- 
ably received  uniong  them.     Who  the  Devil  can  he  be  ? 

Tlio  several  letters  from  Richard  Tilghman,  from  Philadelphia 
ill  177;^,  aro  jirintod  at  longtli  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  by  Parkos  and 
Merivalo,  and  need  not  bo  quoted  here,  with  the  exception  of  a 
passage  of  the  highest  importance  from  one  dated  Sept.  2il,  and 
referring  to  Fraiu  is's  extraordinary  appointment  from  tlio  position 
of  an  ohscuro  clerk  in  tlio  War  Oftico  ("  the  most  adverse  poli- 
tical antecedents  ")  to  that  of  a  member  of  the  new  Council  of 
India,  with  a  salary  of  tlO.OOO  a  year.  Tilghman  was  only  ex- 
[irossiug  a  very  general  astonishment  when  ho  asked  : — 

But  how  did  you  get  this  appointment  ?  It  is  miraculous  to  mo 
that  a  man  should  resign  ollice  in  1772,  and  in  '7;!,  without  any  change 
of  the  Ministry,  bo  advanced  in  so  very  extraonlinarv  a  manner.  Your 
merit  and  abilities  I  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge,  Sir,  but  I  was 
never  taught  to  think  much  ot  Lord  North's  virtue  or  disccramcnt. 
His  treatment  of  you  has  in   some  measure  redeemed  him  in  my    opinion. 

It  is  certainly  n  very  remarkable  coineidonco  that  the 
.luiiiiis  letters  ceased  in  ^lay,  1772  (in  which  year  Woodfall 
published  the  '' author's  edition  "  of  these  bitter  invectives), 
just  at  the  tiirniiiir  point  in  Fiaiicis's  life.  But  coincidences 
e(]imlly  romarkablo  and  startling  are  not  unknown  in  tlio  poli- 
tical and  liU^rary  hi.story  of  this  country.  I'nfortunately,  coin- 
cidences aro  not  evidence,  and,  however  strong  a  theory  may 
bo  doduoed  therefrom,  it  is  only  a  theory  just  the  same.  And 
so  it  is  witli  this  intensely  interesting  series  of  Francis  cor- 
respondence, inasmuch  as  it  neither  proves  nor  disproves  that 
Francis  was  Junius. 


Ht  the  Bookstall. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees  of  oui-  national  collec- 
tions will  soon  make  a  dehnite  and  regular  effort  t<^  secure  more 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  great  English  writers.  Every  year 
increases  the  <lifliculty  in  regard  to  this.  We  know  where  the 
Dickens  and  some  few  other  notable  manuscripts  are.  but  most 
of  the  liiiest  manuscripts  of  Shelley,  Keats.  Browning, Tennyson, 
the  Brontes,  and  George  Eliot  aro  in  the  hands  of  jirivate 
owners,  and  they  may  at  any  moment  be  induce*!  to  part  with 
them  to  American  C(jllectors,  who,  more  than  any  e>thers,  are 
evincing  a  very  keen  desire  for  modem  manuscripts. 

Doubtless  the  element  of  expense  has  something  t'>  do  with 
the  question,  but,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  sp<irting  bi«'k«, 
no  class  of  literaiy  property  has  from  tlie  beginning  (^f  its 
existence  shown  such  a  steady  uiiward  tendency  as  literary 
manuscripts.  The  nation  has  therefore  everj'thing  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  adopting  a  waiting  jxdicy.  What  we  contend 
is  that  the  British  Museum  should  bo  the  hrst  in  the  field  when 
such  property  is  for  sale,  because  manuscripts  of  books  are 
of  far  more  consequence  than  the  first  editions  of  micli  books, 
however  rare.  For  instance,  many  of  the  best  Morris  manuscripts 
have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  private  collector,  with- 
out any  effort  being  made  by  the  Museum  authorities  to 
secure  them.  So  also  with  the  Bronte  manuscripts.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  theso  have  gone  up  in  value  t"  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  now  it  is  only  within  the  iM)wer  of  the  vcrj-  rich 
to  purchase  them.  Only  recently  a  collector  had  an  offer  from 
America  of  £400  for  the  manuscript  of  "  The  Professor,"  which 
he  refused. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  regarding  the  matter,  and  that 
is  from  the  exhibition  point  of  view.  Every  cultured  man  and 
woman  finds  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  manuscripts  of  famous 
anthors,  and  if  they  do  so  at  all  it  ought  necessarily  to  }te  as 
the  jiroperty  of  the  public.  One  gentleman,  who  has  probably 
the  host  private  collection  of  theso  manuscripts  in  the  Kingdom, 
allows  any  one  to  see  his  collection  who  comes  with  a  proper 
introduction  ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  want.  These  treasures 
ought  to  belong  to  the  Nation,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing 
them  should  not  be  deiieiident  upon  the  generosity  of  any 
private  individual. 

Ono  hobbj'  which  American  collectors  aro  riding  rather 
hard  at  nresent  is  the  acquisition  of  fine  examples  of  the 
work  of  tno  great  English  binders,  eB[)ecially  Samuel  .Mearno 
and  Roger  Payne.  The  result  of  this  demand  has  l»een,  at  least 
in  regard  to  Payne,  that  a  number  of  books  have  been  sent  out 
of  the  country  which  .-u-o  not  his  work  at  all.  Tliere  is  mani- 
festly no  difficulty  in  identifying  those  books,  and  they  aro  not 
many,  which  contain  his  bills.  In  the  absenso  of  such  labels 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  upon  their  claims  of  a  pseudo- 
Payne  binding,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  Kal- 
thoebor  and  his  other  contemporaries  and  immediate  snccessors 
copied  his  designs.  However,  there  is  one  test  which  has  boon 
strangely  overlooketl.  It  is  not  a  great  matter  in  itself,  but  like 
a  hallmark  it  indicates  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  As  is  well 
known,  PajTie  cut  all  his  own  tools,  which  accounts  for  the 
qualities  of  crispness  and  doliciicy  found  in  his  bindings.  But 
Payne  always  failed  to  make  a  presentable  capital  R  for  his 
letterings  ;  the  upper  portion  in  unusually  short,  and  over  and 
above  tnat  it  is  so  squeezed  in  as  t»  give  the  letter  a  very 
ungainly  appearance.  lX\Tie's  other  letters  are  well  designed, 
and  his  imitators,  while  copying  most  accurately  his  general 
forms,  omitted  to  reproduce  this  peculiarity  in  the  R.  Col- 
lectors wouhl  therefore  do  well  to  bear  this  m.'irked  feature  in 
mind  when  purchasing  books  said  to  W  bound  by  Roger  Payne. 

Among  other  peculiarities  PajTio  had  a  fondness  for  working 
on  russia  leather,  and  this  doubtless  set  the  fa.shion  for  binding 
books  in  that  material  which  so  largely  obtained  at  the  end 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  yf  the  present  century.  Very  little 
of  the  material  is  used  for  bo>.k-bindiiig  by  self-rospocting 
bibliophiles,  so  little  indeed  that  Charles  Lamb  might  now  go 
through  many  modern  libniries  without  meeting  his  pet  aversion, 
(.lenuine  russia  leather — that  is,  calf  or  horse-skin  curried  with 
white  birch  tar  {otc\im  nuici) — is  hard  to  procure,  but  the  article 
'•  made  in  Germany  " — sheej>-skin  cunMe<l  with  the  essential 
oil  distilled  from  oleum  nisn-t— is  plentiful  enough.  This  latter 
material  is  practically  worthless,  for  it  possesses  no  lasting 
qualities,  and  should  therefore  never  bo  used  for  covering  books 
of  any  value. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  not  only  has  the  competition 
of  American  buyers  sent  up  prices,  but  the  commissions  from 
that  countrv  have  made  dealers  so  hnx-eved  th.^t  it  is  useless  to 
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hope  to  come  across  a  real  "find."  This,  however,  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  English  collectors  are  just  as  keen  and  as  competent  as 
their  kin  beyond  the  sea,  and  rare  books  of  extraordinary  value 
need  no  longer  be  sought  for  here  at  about  a  shilling  apiece  ; 
but  there  is  a  secondary  class  of  book  which  is  prized  as  being 
among  the  first-born  of  the  great  houses  that  sprang  into 
existence  during  the  first  half  of  the  IGth  century.  The  other 
day  one  of  these,  a  copy  of  "Demetrius  Ph.alereus,"  Moreli,  1655, 
bound  in  russia  leather  by  Roger  Payne,  and  looking  as 
brilliant  and  sound  as  when  it  first  left  his  hands,  was  picked 
up  for  less  than  one-twentieth   its  value. 

In  this  ' '  Phalereus  ' '  we  find  all  the  luxuries  of  the  old-time 
printing-house — fine  linen  paper,  ink  even  in  texture  and  deep 
in  tone — and  there  is  an  air  of  luxurious  ease,  a  charming  old- 
world  quietude,  in  the  cast  of  the  page  so  mellowed  and  refined 
with  its  more  than  three  centui-ies  of  existence.  The  lustrous 
quality  of  the  ink  used  in  many  of  these  old  books  constitutes 
an  important  qualification  in  the  eyes  of  a  book  lover,  for  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  a  workman  had  to  contend 
against  in  printing  a  fine  and  elegant  book  was  the  efl'ects  of 
the  temperature  upon  his  inks.  It  is  this  which  gave  such  an 
easy  pre-eminence  to  books  printed  in  Italy  over  most  of  those 
printed  in  more  northerly  latitudes.  Some  of  Caxton's  print 
cannot  be  compared  for  evenness  and  richness  with  that  of 
Aldus,  but  modern  workmen,  by  the  adoption  of  simple  scientific 
remedies,  are  easily  able  to  counteract  the  injurious  efi'ects  of 
cold  upon  printing  ink.  The  fly-leaf  of  this  ancient  classic 
indicates  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  Michael  Wodhull,  who 
bought  it  in  1783,  and  it  bears  his  well-known  inscription  "  coll 
and  compl."  Wodhull  was  a  solid  scholar  as  well  as  a  collector. 
In  his  collection  of  the  classics  he  had  none  but  the  finest  copies 
procurable,  and  even  then  he  demanded  that  they  should  be 
quite  perfect.  A  glance  through  this  book  shows  that  Wodhull 
found  no  errors  of  any  sort  in  it,  although  in  the  margins  he  has 
made  frequent  suggestions  of  different  readings.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  f'rench  printer  that  a  really  competent  scholar,  taking 
his  book  in  hand  some  250  years  after  it  was  issued,  could  have 
detected  no  mistakes  in  the  work.  How  different  from  that 
first  reprint  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare,  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  contiu-y,  which  in  56  pages  contained 
no  fewer  than  368  typographical  errors. 


CoiTCsponbeiKC, 


RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— Mr.  Kipling  has  written  of  the  private  soldier,  Ins  life, 
and  character  with  so  much  force,  skill,  and  truth  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  not  presumptuous  nor  unacceptable  to  the  literary 
student  for  a  private  soldier  to  attempt  to  give  his  view  of  the 
creator  of  "  Soldiers  Three."  That  the  keynote  of  this — dare 
I  term  it  criticism  ? — is  admiration  will  surprise  no  one.  The 
soldier  of  to-day  owes  much  to  Kipling  ;  his  country  owes  still 
more.  Many  writers,  from  the  day  of  Chaucer  onward,  have 
dealt  with  the  fighting  man,  but  none  has  ever  aroused  the 
interest,  the  enthusiasm,  of  the  soldier's  countrymen  for  the 
soldier  that  the  author  of  "  Barrack-room  Ballads  "  has 
succeeded  in  lighting.  Since  the  publication  of  those  ballads 
and  the  soldier  stories  there  has  been  quite  a  renaissance  of 
military  interest  and  admiration.  Even  those  good  people  who 
do  not  read  must  be  aware  of  this,  for,  if  they  go  to  the  theatres, 
military  plays  were  never  more  frequent  and  flom-ishing,  and  on 
the  concert  stage  what  greater  successes  of  recent  times  have  we 
heard  than  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  or  "The  Soldiers  of  the  Queen"  ? 
Mr.  Kipling  has  succeeded  in  a  task  that  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  failed  in— namely,  in  making  the  Queen's  uniform 
respected.  This  alone  entitles  him  to  the  soldier's  gratitude. 
Mr.  Christie  Murray,  in  his  recently-published  work  of  con- 
temporary criticism,  will  have  it  that  Mr.  Kipling  struck  new 
ground  in  dealing  with  the  soldier's  ••  home  "  life,  but  this  is 
not  quite  correct.  Manj^,  many  writers  had  worked  the  soil 
before,  but  Mr.  Kipling's  style,  originality,  was  not  there.  Mr. 
Kiplinr'  was  the  Pygmalion  who  put  life  into  the  marble.  His 
jnarvellous  correctness  of  technique  is  the  feature  that  strikes 
the  soldier  most  forcibly  :  for  the  everyday  life  of  soldiers  is 
largely  comjiosed  of  details,  which,  dry  and  uninteresting  as 
they  may  be  to  the  civilian,  are  very  real  and  convincing  to  the 
military  mind.  And  if  a  writer  dealing  with  a  soldier  story  goes 
wrong  even  in  the  matter  of  a  button  or  a  belt  he  loses  his 
soldier-reader's   good   opinion  for  ever.     Most  people  remember 


the  old  story  of  the  ancient  mariner,  who  was  shown  a 
marvellous  seascape,  and  at  once  expressed  his  disgust  thereat. 
A  great  critic  took  the  salt  to  task  for  daring  to  unfavourably 
comment  on  the  masterj>iece.  "I  know  nothing  about  pictures,  ' 
replied  the  seafarer,  "  but  I  do  know  that  a  ship  won't  come 
ashore  when  it's  blowing  a  gale  off  land."  Every  one  is  a  critic 
in  his  own  walk  of  life,  and  it  might  be  as  well  if  a  good  many 
writers  remembered  this  fact.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  respectable  old  ladies  or  country  clergymen 
being  put  down  to  review  yarns  of  the  forecastle,  and  the 
average  stay-at-home  newspaper  man,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  militai-y  is  of  the  most  meagre,  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Mr.  Kipling's  wonderful  command 
of  technique.  It  is  almost  perfect.  'There  is  a  glaring  instance 
of  error  in  one  ballad  th.at  the  soldier  at  once  detects,  but,  with 
this  one  exception,  I  have  never  met  the  soldier  who  could 
find  any  fault  with  his  local  colour,  nor  can  I  myself.  And  his 
command  of  sailoring  technicalities  is,  I  have  learnt,  just  as 
perfect.  A  marine  engineer  to  whom  I  read  •'  McAndrew's 
Hymn  "  said,  after  I  had  concluded,  "  The  man  who  wrote  thafc 
has  done  his  graft  in  the  stoke-hole  and  the  engine-room.  Lord  ! 
to  think  a  chap  could  write  poetry  on  my  engines  !" 

The  three  principal  soldier  characters,  Mulvaney,  Ortheris, 
and  Learoyd,  are  as  jierfeot  as  was  Boswell's  biography  of 
Johnson,  and  more  than  this  one  cannot  say.  His  handling  of 
his  officers  is  equally  good,  so  long  as  he  deals  with  officers  of 
infantry  regiments.  Bobby  Wicks,  the  Colonel  of  the  "  Fore 
and  Aft,"  and  Unless,  in  "  His  Private  Honour,"  are  as  fine 
delineations  of  the  English  officer  of  to-day  as  is  Thackeray's 
Colonel  Esmond  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  or  Scott's  Ludovic 
Lesly  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Indeed,  as  one  can  only 
judge  these  latter  creations  of  the  writer  by  contemporary  litera- 
tui'e,  we  might  assert  that  tlie  modern  are  better  portraits. 

Mr.  Kipling's  cavalry  officers  are  not  so  good.  He  is  evi- 
dently not  as  conversant  with  the  mounted  branches  of  the 
Service  as  he  is  with  iiis  beloved  infantry.  The  officers  of  the 
Pink  and  of  the  'White  Hussars  (writing  as  a  cavalry  man)  1  do 
not  like.  But  I  prefer  them  vastly  to  the  impossible  creations 
of  certain  lady  writers  who  profess  to  have  given  us  cameos  of 
the  cavalry  officer.  Kipling's  Three  Musketeers  are  as  near 
perfection  as  is  possible  on  this  sublunary  sphere  ;  they  are  the- 
best  yet  done,  and  most  likely  it  will  be  long  before  they  are 
equalled,  still  longer  before  they  are  excelled. 

"AN  HUSSAR." 


THE    LATE    LORD    TENNYSON, 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  review  of  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson  ";  and  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with 
a  little  incident  in  connexion  with  the  great  poet  which  I 
cannot  but  think  would  be  of  general  interest  if  it  were  known. 
I  only  regret  tliat  I  have  not  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
present  Lord  Tennyson. 

Just  before  the  death  of  the  late  peer,  we  were  arranging 
to  present  a  memorial  to  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Greek 
Church    on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Stundists  of  Russia. 

In  answer  to  my  reipiest.  Lord  Tennyson  signed  the 
memorial  and  returned  it  to  me  almost  immediately  before  his: 
death,  thus  showing  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  ARNOLD,  General  Secretary. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  7,  Adam-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


©bituat^. 


The  name  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  who  died  last  week, 
will  not  bo  without  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  literature, 
because  he  was  among  the  first  to  instruct  the  public  on  the 
people,  the  history,  and  the  art  of  Japan.  He  began  his  long 
diplomatic  career  in  the  Far  East  as  Consul  at  Fu-chau  in  1844, 
and  closed  it  in  1871,  after  six  years'  service  as  Minister  at  Peking. 
His  early  experiences  of  Japan  were  described  in  a  valuable 
work  called  "  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon."  As  long  ago  as  1863 
he  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  Japanese  art,  and  in 
1878  wrote  a  useful  work  on  the  subject,  called  "  Art  and  Art 
Industries  in  Japan."     He  was  also  the  author  of  books  on   the 
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Japanese     language,    and     contributed     to    the   Encyclop.'edia 
liritannica  and  to  the  leading  reviews  on  the  subject  of  Japan. 

SiuNOB  Giovanni  Uatista  Cavai.caski.li;,  wlioso  de:ith 
was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  is  lietter  known  for 
Ilia  literary  work  among  art  students  than  tlie  general  pul.lic. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcasello's  works  on  Italian  art  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  artist's  library.  15i>rn  in  1820,  Caval- 
caselle  was  one  of  the  many  fureigners  who,  after  playing  a  part 
in  tlie  moving  evonts  of  the  middle  of  the  century  abroad, sought 
.1  refuge  in  England.  He  was  not  a  great  artist,  but  his  steady 
industry  as  an  illustrator  brought  him  into  connexion  with  Sir 
.loseph  Crowe,  who  died  in  tlie  autumn  of  last  year,  and  with 
whom  lie  collaborated  in  the  production  of  "  Early  Flemish 
I'ainters  "  (1857,  1871^),  "  History  of  I'ainting  in  Italy  "  (1804), 
"  History  of  fainting  in  North  Italy"  (187J),  "Life  of 
Titian  "  (1877),  "  Life  of  Ilafael  "  ri882). 


3forcic3n  Xcttcvs. 


gei:m;\ny. 

With  the  turn  of  the  leaf  in  the  Ladies'  Mile  of  lime  trees, 
Uerlin  suspends  her  animation.  Authors  are  correcting  their 
iast  revipe.  Schulte's  Galleries  are  filled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
provincial  cousin,  and  stage-managers  are  playing  oil"  the  old 
favourites  before  the  new  season  begins. 

The  activity  of  the  country  is  .«pent  in   congresses    and    self- 

f)roparation.  In  a  free  Hansa  State  the  loaders  of  the  Socialists 
lave  arranged  to  push  their  two  million  followers  to  the  borders 
of  privileged  election,  and  invade  the  Prussian  I'arliament.  At 
Erfurt,  in  the  lioart  of  the  region  of  culture,  iirofessors  and 
clergy  have  combined  to  raise  the  ghost  of  the  Emperor's  past, 
and  to  draw  from  an  ethical  Liberalism  conclusions  not  dreamt 
of  in  the  schools.  In  the  cathedral  city  of  "  the  Ullino-land 
and  the  wine-land  "  an  ox-Cabinet  Minister  lias  .shocked  Three 
Estates  of  the  realm  by  pledging  a  toast  to  the  Fourth,  and  has 
followed  up  his  indiscretion  by  lieooming  part-proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  opniions  for  which  ho  was  turned  out 
of  olUco. 

Tliis  unrest  in  the  body  politic  is  reflected  in  the  domain  of 
art.  It  speaks  through  the  panting  life  of  Begas'  bronze  and 
stone  in  his  wonderful  monument  to  William  I.  It  cries  out 
from  the  canvas  of  Liebermann  or  Lcistikow,  or  any  of  that  band 
of  11  who  are  united  to  tell  ••  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  through  the  medium  of  the  brush.  Socialist  verxus 
Individualist,  Realist  rersiis  Idealist,  Democrat  rersu.H  Aristocrat, 
—  one  breath  of  reaction  is  fanning  all  tliiso  flames,  and  the  Xiyos 
of  a  single  spirit  is  informing  all  their  expeiiments. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  same  niovenioiit  in  things  that  the  rca<ling 
public  should  be  waiting  with  rapt  attention  forGerhart  Haupt- 
luann's  next  work.  For  Hauptmann  is  the  most  famous  of  those 
literary  sons  of  Berlin  who  revolted  in  the  early  eiglitics. 
Uuiiiour  speaks  of  a  mystic  seven— two  less  than  the  Muses 
whose  control  they  sliook  oil' — who  are  even  helievcd  to  Iiave  re- 
peated the  dro.im  of  a  I'antisocracy  across  tlie  seas  which  our 
poets  dreamt  a  century  ago.  Certain  it  was,  whatever  their 
theories  of  emigration  might  be,  they  wouUl  create  a  new  era  at 
lionie.  The  outworn  machinery  of  composition  in  painting,  of 
construction  in  drama,  and  of  luumoiiy  in  verse,  witli  all  its 
attendant  paraphernalia  of  types,  and  licroes,  and  adventures, 
was  to  be  abandoned  at  a  single  sweep.  The  poem  or 
picture  of  the  future  should  bo  a  Lrhi'ti.iauxscliuilt,  a 
fragment  from  real  life,  dominated  by  a  ludblem,  and  with 
its  details  submitted  to  the  microscope.  In  a  word,  the 
impulse  had  come  from  abroad,  and  tlie  seven  were  tho 
pioneers  of  tho  naturalistic  movement  in  Germany.  Two  of 
them  indeed,  to  whom  Hauptmann's  first  jiieco  was  dedicated, 
were  ajipropriately  ilisguised  by  a  Norwegian  name  :  anil  lijarne 
1'.  Holmsen's  I'lijm  Hamlit  was,  we  believe,  the  first  play 
to  be  performed  on  the  so-called  free  stage  which  tliey  founded". 
Tho  Freie  Hidine  survives,  although  its  organ  has  taken  on  the 
less  striking  name  of  .ViKc /V»rs,-/i.'  llxnuhiUnu,  but  the  seven 
brothers  in  reform  have  long  since  parted  ways.  Tho  authors  of 
i'ayia  llamirt  have  fallen  a  little  in  the  rear.  The  larger 
iMiblie  waits  for  them  no  longer  ;  only  its  stragglers,  when  they 
lag  behind,  ari'  surprised  at  tho  beauty  and  the  wealtli  of  weeds 
whore  Holz  and  Sclilaf  have  trodden.  But  of  all  the  seven,  and 
of  all  tho  names  whicli  are  bound  up  with  young  Germany's 
revolt  from  Froytag  and  the  Munich  school  — "  never,"  saj's  one 
writer,  "  wore  fathers   aiid   sons   divided   by   a   deeper  fine  of 


cleavage," — the  greatest  ami  the  most  interesting  is  nndonhtedly 
Gerhart  Haujitmann.  The  bibliography  of  books  and  pamphlets 
in  his  honour  would  occupy  two  columns  of  Literature.  The 
ablest  critics  have  quarrelled  about  his  merits,  and  his  fame  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  Shakespeare's. 

He  embodies  a  problem  in  himself.  Hau|itmann's  first  book, 
the  "  Promethidonloos, "  was  published  at  the  end  of  18^.  His 
latest,  "  The  Sunken  lloll,"  was  the  production  of  Detember, 
1880.  It  appeared  simultaneously  in  book-form  and  upon  the 
stage.  In  seven  months  it  passed  through  28  editions,  and  it 
attained  the  distinction,  much  rarer  here  than  in  London,  of  a 
100th  niglit  during  its  first  season  in  Berlin.  Between  these  two 
dates,  anil  within  the  compass  of  the  two  works  which  they  com- 
memorate, there  is  contained  the  history  of  tho  Realist  more- 
r>ent  in  (iermany.  So  much  i&  this  the  case  that  tho  critics 
hardly  care  to  di8tingui.-.h  between  tl'.e  tendency  and  jt« 
exponent.  They  write  that  Realism  stands  to-tlay  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  when  thoj'  mean  that  "  The  Sunken  Bell  "  was  a 
compromise  between  the  two  methods.  They  speak  of  the 
extreme  of  reaction  as  exhausted,  when  they  mean  that  the 
author  of  "Tho  Sunken  Bell  "  has  fallen  a  little  from  the  height 
of  his  devotion.  They  point  to  the  reconciliation  as  near  at  hand, 
because  Hauptmann's  last  work  was  neither  wholly  realistic  nor 
wholly  idealistic  in  character. 

They  are  all  very  much  in  earnest,  these  critics,  and 
pamphleteers,  and  lookers-on  ;  and  seriously  enough,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  poetical  gifts  are  sulficientiy  great  to  justify  their 
anxiety.  His  first  three  dramas  (188il  to  1891)  were  originally 
knowni  to  a  comparatively  small  public,  and  only  the  third  of 
them,  Kinsnme  Mcnirhen,  was  given  on  a  regidar  stage.  As 
books,  they  have  passed  through  six,  three,  and  seven  editions 
roipectively.  They  are  reminiscent  of  /^ola  and  Ibsen,  as  the 
'•  I'romethidenloos,"  in  ^'.i  cantos,  had  recalled  "  Childe 
Harold  "  to  mind  ;  and  it  m.iy  frankly  be  said  that  they  did 
not  dishonour  their  sponsors  in  the  degree  of  actuality  which 
they  attained.  They  mark  together  the  first  perio<l 
of  the  poet's  history.  After  another  12  months'  silence,  his 
fourth  drama,  T/h-  tt'eavcis,  was  published.  A  year  elapsed 
before  the  Free  Stage  would  produce  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
September  20,  1894,  or  nearly  three  years  since  its  first  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  put  on  the  boards  of  tho  Deutschcr  Theater  in 
Berlin.  By  the  end  of  last  S'  ason  it  bad  lieen  played  211  times, 
and  nad  gone  through  18  editions  in  book  form,  so  that  it  may 
at  any  rate  be  said  that  Hau])tniann  had  conquered  his  public 
before  he  scored  his  greatest  success  last  year. 

Th''  nVinvrs  is  a  so-called  iniHeii  piece,  a  drama  where 
the  writer's  whole  strength  is  given  to  a  taithful  presentation  of 
a  definite  set  of  circumstances.  Its  scenes — and  it  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  scenes— are  place<l  in  a  manu- 
factviring  district  of  Silesia  in  tho  year  of  fi;rniont,  1844,  an:l 
they  portray  with  wonderful  truth  the  pity  anil  tho  horror 
of  "  a  weavers'  strike.  Tho  book  has  lieen  compare*! 
with  /ida  8  "Germinal,"  but  tho  foreign  inspiration 
cannot  bo  so  directly  traced  as  in  some  of  the  earlier 
productions.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  German  writer  that 
nis  naturalism  jmsses  into  a  milder  phase,  whore  Zola's  brutality 
is  chastened  by  something  more  humane,  evoked  by  tie  very 
intimacy  of  tho  a.ssociations.  But  we  need  not  linger  in  tho 
jirize-ring.  Hauptmann's  most  enthusiastic  backers  do  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  Tlf  M'rnrer:i  is  hopelessly  depressing : 
its  gloom  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  gleam  from  the  lighter  side  of 
the  workpeople's  life.  It  may  have  raised  the  author  at  a  bound 
to  the  foremost  rank  of  modeni  literary  men.  It  may  l>o  a 
masterpiece  of  tho  literature  of  social  revolt,  but  it  does  not  add 
to  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world,  which  we  firmly  believe  to 
bo  the  final  test  of  art. 

"  The  Sunken  Hell  "—to  omit  the  intervening  pieces— marks 
a  completo  change  of  perspective.  There  are  two  Hauptmanns, 
say  the  critics  in  their  perplexity.  The  one  is  tho  realist, 
whoso  naked  power  of  will  shrinks  from  nothing  which 
is  true  :  the  other  is  tho  man  of  imagination,  whoso  longine 
for  the  unattainable  breaks  his  earthly  bounds.  By  afl 
the  traditions  of  his  own  conviction  and  example  he  is  forbidden 
to  gratify  this  longing  by  an  idealization  of  real  lifo  nftor  the 
fashion  of  the  older  school.  In  defavilt,  then,  he  h.as  recourse  to 
the  trick  of  allegory,  as  a  convenient  makeshift  which  he  ooulil 
slip  oil"  at  will,  should  his  principles  or  his  followers  rise  up  to 
reproach  him.  The  allegory  of  an  artist's  search  for  beauty, 
which  "  Tlie  Sunken  Bell  "  very  i)Owerfully  embodies,  may  bo 
Hauptmann's  own  experience  or  not.  Its  lesson  nntl  its  con- 
clusion are  less  to  our  present  purpose — they  hare  icoeived  a 
score  of  dilferent  interpretations  -than  the  evidence  which  is 
ali'orded  of  the  author's  change  of  vit-w.  His  dramatic  instinct 
is  too  strong  to  disj^Iay  itself  permanently  in  the  narrow  Hold  of 
allegory,    aiid   the   Conservatives — for   it   can   bo   expressed   in 
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Dolitical  terms — are  dreaming  of  Hauptmann's  conversion,  and  of 
a  time  when  the  apostle  of  literary  revolt  will  write  pattern  novels 
of  the  so-called  governess  type.  The  revolutionaries  look  forward  to 
tlieir  champion's  return.  "The  Sunken  Bell"  they  would 
regard  as  a  jeu  (Vesprit,  as  the  recreation  of  a  serious  man  whose 
fame  will  be  founded  on  The  Weavers.  The  mild  men,  who 
stand  in  the  middle,  take  a  half-way  view  ;  they  believe  that  the 
stream,  which  has  been  divided  for  a  while,  will  rejoin  and  flow  on 
with  fresh  vigour  and  strength.  It  will  gather  up  what  is  best  in 
the  new  contributions,  their  wider  range,  their  clearer  view, 
their  abolition  of  hampering  restrictions  ;  but  the  wildness  of 
their  current  will  be  curbed  and  checked  by  the  old.  "The 
Sunken  Bell  "  is  at  the  point  before  the  junction.  There  are 
others,  finally,  who  fear  that  Gerhart  Hauptmam's  boat  has 
been  too  much  shattered  by  the  Sturm  vnd  Drang  of  its  earlier 
passage  to  flow  down  now  with  the  stream. 

This  stirring,  restless  city  carefully  guards  the  secrets  of  its 
spring.  The  leaves  which  have  fallen  from  the  lime  trees  will  be 
swept  away  by  the  ablest  municipality  in  Europe.  But  will  the 
wind  of  discontent  cease  to  blow  through  the  ranks  of  those  two 
million  workmen  ?  Will  the  clergy  return  in  peace  to  their 
pulpits,  and  the  professors  to  their  chairs  '/  Will  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  next  work  follow  his  Weavers  or  his  "  Sunken 
Bell  ?  "  The  questions  have  more  in  common  than  might  appear 
at  first  sight. 

THE     UNITED     STATES. 

When  one  read  a  week  or  two  ago  that  we  were  to  have  a 
new  volume  of  cartographic  history  from  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  one 
hardly  noted  it  as  important.  It  was  sure  to  be  full  of  accurate, 
minute  information  ;  sure  to  be  the  result  of  untiring,  intelligent 
industry  and  enthusiasm  ;  but  then  one  felt  Mr.  Winsor  had 
already  done  so  much  work  of  this  sort,  and  was  sure  to  do  so 
much  more,  that  a  volume  more  or  less  made  little  difference. 
Perhaps,  too,  one  had  a  secret  feeling  that,  even  though  Mr. 
Winsor  were  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary  information 
and  method,  he  was  not  exactly  a  man  of  letters — an  historian,  if 
you  like,  but  not  one  whose  work  was  to  be  classed  with  litera- 
ture. And  now,  with  hardly  any  warning,  he  is  dead.  Already 
one  begins  to  feel  what  a  loss  he  is. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  scholar  in  America  has  been  more  con- 
stantly heartily  helpful  to  all  sincere  students  who  approached 
him.  His  information, unusual  both  in  range  and  in  precision,  was 
at  the  service  of  whomsoever  it  could  benefit.  A  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  this  transpired  since  his  death.  A  friend  of  his  some 
years  ago,  chancing  to  get  interested  in  David  Garrick,  asked  Mr. 
Winsor  for  the  best  book  about  him  :  to  which  Mr.  Winsor 
answered  that,  having  once  been  interested  in  Garrick,  he  had 
collected  material  about  him  more  complete  than  was  published 
anywhere,  which  material  was  at  his  friend's  disposal.  And  no 
one  would  have  supposed  Garrick  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Winsor's 
specialties.  That  these  were  various  the  very  names  of  his  publi- 
cations attest  ;  the  best  known  of  these  are  his  Bibliography  of 
Shakespeare,  his  Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  two  series  of  Co-operative  Histories  which  he  edited  so 
well  as  to  make  them  almost  coherent — the  Memorial  History  of 
Boston  and  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  ;  his 
Christopher  Columbus  ;  and  his  three  volumes,  under  separate 
titles,  on  the  Early  History  of  the  West.  His  occasional  writings 
and  his  papers  on  libraries  are  very  numerous.  None  of  these 
works  is  exactly  literature,  yet  none  of  them  can  be  neglected  by 
any  body  who  should  wish  to  put  in  literary  form  the  matters 
with  which  they  deal. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Winsor  had  been  the  librarian  of 
Harvard.  W^hen  he  came  there  the  College  Library  was  only  a 
treasury  in  which  many  thousands  of  books  were  religiously 
preserved  from  injury.  Under  his  direction  it  has  become  the 
most  potent  educational  engine  that  is  working  hereabouts.  Its 
resources  are  open  not  only  to  insti-uctors,  but  to  students  who 
■wish  to  use  them.  Mr.  Winsor's  generous  policy  may  have  worn 
out  a  good  many  books,  but  they  have  been  worn  out  in  honest 
use  which  has  almost  revolutionized  the  old  sj'stem  of  college 
education.  Students  before  his  time  used  to  rely  on  text-books  ; 
now  they  consult  authorities.  For  some  years  before  taking 
charge  of  the  Harvard  Library,  too,  Mr.  W^insor  had  been 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  where  his  measures 
for  increasing  and  extending  the  circulation  of  books  had  been 
notable.  This  unusual  range  of  experience  in  libraries,  both 
learned  and  popular,  combined  with  his  temperamental  liking 
for  conferences  and  other  gatherings  of  human  beings — he  was  a 
very  "  clubable  "  man — to  make  him  distinctly  the  chief  of 
American  librarians. 

How  important  the  office  of  librarian  is  becoming  in 
America    one   need   hardly   say.      Our     most     notable     p-ublic 


buildings  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  libraries.  Three  years 
ago  the  new  Public  Library  of  Boston  was  opened — by  far  the 
most  elaborate  and  generous  building  in  New  England.  A  year 
or  two  later  came  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  which 
is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  generous  building  in  the 
United  States.  And  only  last  month  was  opened  the  new 
Public  Library  of  Chicago.  New  York  lags  behind.  But  plans 
are  already  making  there  for  a  larger  and  richer  one  still.  In 
each  case  the  building  has  been  necessary  ;  the  collections 
of  books  have  become  too  large  and  valuable  for  anything  short 
of  the  best  attainable  accommodation.  Whether  the  new 
buildings  aft'ord  this  may  be  disputed.  That  they  are  meant  to, 
and  that  public  moneys  have  been  unstintingly  devoted  to  them, 
is  beyond  doubt.  The  architects  of  tne  Boston  Library, 
however,  and  of  the  Library  of  ^^'ashington  have  been  thought  a 
trifle  too  scenic  in  temper.  The  Boston  Library,  a  masterpiece 
of  construction,  which  contains  some  excellent  mural  decoration, 
is  not  intelligently  adapted  to  its  main  purpose.  Its  admirable 
paintings  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  John  Sergent,  and  others  are 
more  obviously  accessible  tlian  its  books,  which  are  incon- 
veniently thrust  aside  for  these  splendours.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  while  rather  more  convenient,  is  oftenest  remarked 
for  the  Roman  munificence  of  its  mural  pictures  and  marbles. 
In  both  cases  the  architects  were  clearly  .so  enamoured  of  their 
opportunities  as  not  always  to  remember  that  a  library  should  not 
primarily  be  a  palace  or  a  museum.  The  Chicago  Library  is  said 
to  be  less  splendid  and  to  have  the  architectural  fault  of  super- 
ficial insincerity.  Its  elevation,  for  example,  shows  only  three  tiers 
of  windows  and  its  inner  plans  reveal  four  or  five  stories.  Gd 
the  other  hand,  it  was  probably  designed  with  more  intelligence 
than  the  others.  "  The  controlling  idea  in  the  interior  plans," 
said  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  formal 
opening,  "has  been  to  make  the  book-rooms  the  heart  of  the 
Library,  the  centre  from  which  everything  shall  radiate,  thus 
facilitating  access  from  every  quarter  and  lightening  the  work 
in  every  department."  If  this  controlling  idea  has  really  been 
carried  out  one  can  forgive  the  insincerity  of  the  outer  walls,  in 
themselves  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Until  the  Columbian  Exliibition,  four  years  ago,  people  on 
our  Atlantic  sea-board  had  a  patronizing  way  of  regarding 
Chicago  as  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  civilization,  much  as 
complacent  Europeans  are  apt  to  regard  the  most  established 
parts  of  America.  The  Exhibition  opened  any  eyes  that  saw  it 
to  the  fact  that  Chicago  is  fast  becoming  an  important  centre 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  material  activity.  That  new  Public 
Library  of  theirs  is  not  only,  in  all  probability,  the  best  building, 
on  this  continent  for  library  purposes,  but  it  gives  a  permanent 
home  to  an  institution  which  in  the  year  1890  circulated  more 
books  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Libraries  of  Bir- 
mingham and  of  Boston  showed  for  that  year  a  circulation  of 
above  800,000 ;  that  of  Manchester  one  of  975,000 ;  tliat  of 
Chicago  one  of  far  more  than  a  million.  In  each  case,  of 
course,  figures  were  greatly  swelled  by  ephemeral  fiction  and 
the  like  ;  but  with  all  allowance  for  this  such  figures  mean  great 
mental  activity.  Of  this  Chicago  shows  many  other  signs.  For 
one  thing  it  has  at  least  two  other  important  libraries  in  active 
operation — the  Newberry  and  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  University,  only  four  years  old,  is  already  an  educational 
centre  of  importance,  not  fairly  to  be  judged  by  such  feats  as 
Mr.  Moulton's,  who  is  trying  to  make  "  modern  readers  " 
accept  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  as  literature.  Again, 
the  daily  Pi-ess  of  Chicago,  though  not  distinguished  by  any 
single  paper  so  good  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  maintains  an 
average  merit  which  one  is  sometimes  disposed  to  think  the 
highest  in  America.  And  certainly  the  literary  fortnightly  of 
Chicago,  the  Dial,  thougli  not  very  profound,  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  unbiased  and  satisfactory  of  our  purely  critical 
journals. 

A  fair  notion  of  Chicago  as  a  modern  literary  centre  may, 
perhaps,  be  had  from  a  glance  at  some  of  the  announcements 
and  books  which  reach  one  from  there  in  a  single  week.  One 
publisher  there,  whose  books  are  usually  notable  for  good  print- 
ing and  the  lilce,  announces  a  new  book  by  Mrs.  Latimer  on 
Spain  in  the  19th  century  ;  a  book  of  travels  in  Spain,  by  Miss 
Nixon,  who  whimsically  calls  herself  "  A  Pessimist  "  ;  a  work 
on  Thought  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Education,  by  Bishop 
Spaulding  of  Peoria  ;  a  volume  of  lectures  on  Christianity,  de- 
livered last  year  in  India  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows  on  a  founda- 
tion lately  given  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
Christianizing  the  Hindoos  ;  and  a  careful  study  by  Miss  Mary 
Fisherof  some  modern  French  critics.  Meanwhile, among  the  books 
which  have  arrived  from  Chicago  within  a  few  days  are  Mr. 
Henry  James's  last  novel,  "  What  Maisie  Knew  "  ;  a  novel  by 
a  well-known  American  lady,  whose  pseudonym  is  Julien 
Gordon  ;  Miss  Godkin's  "  S'tories  from  Italy  "  :   a  pleasant  and 
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sound,  tlioiif,'}i  not  oxtraortlinary,  book  of  lyrics,  called  "  Love's 
Way,"  l»y  Martin  Swift  ;  a  (|ueur  buok  l)y  Mr.  Horace  Fletclier 
on  "  Happiness  as  Found  in  Forethought  AlinuH  Fearthought," 
being  one  vohnno  of  an  eccentric  system  of  philosophy  which  lie 
calls  "  Menticulture  ;"  and  a  very  clear  monograph  on  the 
Campaign  of  Marengo,  by  Lieutenant  yergont,  of  the  U.S. 
cavalry,  whose  previous  book  on  Napoleon's  First  Campaign 
was  approved  by  recognized  masters  of  military  histfjry.  No 
astonishing  contribution  to  history  or  literature  is  here,  perhaps  ; 
but  a  city  which  can  give  us  this  and  more  in  one  week  is  not  to 
be  neglected. 

To  pass  from  now  America  to  the  older,  Mr.  Paul  LeicoHtcr 
Ford  has  just  i.ssuod  au  exhaustive  book  on  tlie  Now  England 
Primer,  in  which  the  I'uritan  children  were  taught  to  read. 
Whatever  can  be  known  about  this  quaint  little  volnnio  IMr. 
I'ord  ha.s  collected,  digested,  and  plea.santly  set  down.  His  work 
has  but  one  fault  ;  it  ajjpears  in  what  the  late  Mr.  Lowell  used 
to  call  an  "  edition  of  looks." 


Botes. 


In  a  second  kindly  notice  of  Litrratnrf  Sir  Walter  JJosant  in 
TItc  Autltoi-  makes  the  quaint  reproach  against  our  lir.st  number 
that  ho  sees  "  no  space  devoted  to  correspondence. "  It  was,  we 
think,  hardly  to  bo  expecte<l  that  correspondence  should  be 
addres.sed  to  a  paper  before  it  came  into  existence,  but  we  would 
point  out  that  all  our  advertisements  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  our  columns  would  be  open  to  correspondence,  and  our  third 
number,  as  well  as  the  present  one,  shows  that  we  have  been  taken 
at  our  word. 


While  on  the  subject  of  eorrospondonco  we  will  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said — that  we  invito  criticism  adverse  to  our 
own  and  even  adverse  to  ourselves.  Critics  cannot  profess  to  bo 
infallible.  All  wo  can  do  is  to  offer  the  best  criticism  we  can 
obtain,  and  to  allow  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to  opposite  views 
at,  lot  us  beg,  reasonable  length. 

■»•««* 

One  word  more.  While  wo  are  grateful  for  the  numerous 
congratulatory  letters  wo  have  received,  we  are  still  more  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  aided  us  by  criticisms,  suggestions,  and 
advice. 

«  *  ■»  * 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  to  us,  wo  announce 
that  our  next  article  "  Among  My  J5ooks  "  will  be  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson. 

■>•■»«« 

It  is  reiiiarkablo  that  no  complete  life  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  ever  been  published.  The  task  has  now  been  under- 
taken by  a  writer  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters  (whoso  nam<', 
howoror,  will  not  appear  on  the  title  page),  anil  is  likely  to 
contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  not  hitherto  presented 
to  the  Knglish  ]mblic.  It  is  to  bo  liberally  illustrated— the 
frontispioco  gives  (ioorgo  Hichmond's  beautiful  drawing  of  the 
Prince  in  18.")!)— and  will  bo  published  by  Mr.  Grant  Ilichai'ds. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Ik'iison,  ot  Eton  College,  is  engaged  upon  a 
memoir  of  his  father,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
will  probably  be  published  at  the  end  of  18".I8  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
niillan.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  will  consist  of  a  personal 
jneiuoir,  rominisoeiues  by  various  friends,  letters  and  extracts 
from  the  Archbishop's  i)rivato  diaries,  which  were  very  fully  and 
completely  kept.  .\nj'  letters  of  the  Arohbishop's  or  bio- 
graphical particulars  which  ought  to  bo  included  should  be  sent 
to  Air.  lienson  at  an  early  date. 

*■»•»* 

On  the  10th  inst.  jNfessrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  publish 
"  More  Tramps  Abroad  "  by  Alark  Twain,  who.  judging  from 
his  last  appearance  in  public,  has  not  lost  his  power  of  humorous 
nppreciation  of  foreign  peculiarities,  and  also  Mr.  Christie 
Murray's  "This  Little  World,"  which  is  to  appear  simultane- 
ously hero,  in  the  Inited  States,  and  in  Canada. 

■*  *  «  « 

In  a  very  few  days  another  book  by  Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Bird) 
will  be  publi.shed  by  Mr.  Murray.  The  country  which  the 
adventr.rors    lady,  aniiod    with  a   camera,  has   now  explored  is 


Korea.  The  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  recent  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  island  has  passed,  and  will  contain  a  preface 
by  Sir  Walter  Hillier,  late  Consul-Ueneral  for  Korea. 

*  ♦  *  « 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  new  novel  is  published  to-day  by 
Messrs.  F.  Wame  and  Co.  It  is  called  "  His  Grace  of 
Osmonde,"  and  though  not  a  sequel  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
complement  to  "  A  Lady  of  Quality."  Mrs.  Burnett  has  con- 
ceived the  idea,  prol/ably  original  in  the  world  of  fiction,  of 
treating  the  same  history  from  two  points  of  view.  The  former 
novel  told  the  woman's  side  of  the  story,  and  "  His  Grace  of 
Osmonde  "  gives  the  man's.  Messrs.  Warno  also  publish  to- 
day another  novel  by  Caroline  Masters  called  "  The  World's 
Coarse  Thumb."  The  same  publishers  have  in  hand  a  Nursery 
Rhyme  Book  edited  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Andrew  Laug, 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  L.  Leslie  BrooKe. 

*  *  «  « 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  once 
again  lecturing  work,  and  he  will  tour  in  several  of  the  large 
American  towns  under  Major  Pond's  management.  Unlike  most 
authors  who  from  Dickens  onward  have  added  fortune  to  fame 
on  American  platforms,  Mr.  Crawford  will  not  read  extracts  from 
his  own  works.  He  will  deliver  extempore  lectures  on  "  The 
Italy  of  Horace,"  "  Italian  Homo  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
"  The  Early  Italian  Artists,"  and  '•  Leo.  XIII.  in  the  Vatican.'' 
«  «  ♦  * 

The  American  leeture  public  seems  to  bo  very  eclectic  in 
its  tastes.  Russia  is  always  interesting,  and  for  a  long  time 
(Jeorgo  Kennan  was  the  most  popular  speaker  in  the  States. 
The  lecture  room  appears  to  take  in  many  American  towns  the 
place  of  a  theatre,  for  the  lecture  public  is  largely  a  religious 
public.  The  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  travelled  half  a  million 
miles  in  twelve  years,  and  great  etl'orts  wore  made  to  persuade 
tlie  late  Charles  Spurgoon  to  undertake  a  lecturing  tour.  Cliarles 
Kiiigsley's  success  in  187-1  was  undoubtedly  more  owing  to  his 
literary  than  his  religious  reputation  :  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  years  a^o  Major  Pond,  when  asked  who  of  all  living 
Englishmen  ho  would  rather  take  back  with  him  to  hLs  own 
country,  replied  unhesitatingly,  Lord  Tennyson.  Jlrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  record  tour,  but  she  lost 
her  voice  early,  and  she  never  consented  to  turn  her  i>ersonal 
popularity  to  a  money-making  use. 

*  ♦  »  ♦ 

We  understand  that  M.  Emilo  Zola  is  seriously  thinking  of 
visiting  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour  early  next  year. 
At  the  beginningof  the  present  year  M.  Brunetiire,  the  eminent 
French  critic,  gave  a  number  of  lectures  in  different  cities  in  tho 
States  and  met  with  considerable  success,  though  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  more  than  half  of  his  audience  were  able  to 
follow  his  somewhat  elaborate  criticisms  of  present-day  de- 
generacy. If  M.  Zola  visits  tho  States  ho  will  doubtless  bo  ablo 
to  reply  to  the  very  strong  strictures  passed  upon  him  by  his 
compatriot  when  in  that  country. 

•»  •  •  « 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  publishing  through  Mr.  Grant  Richanis 
two  volumes  <>f  his  dramatic  works,  includini;  a  number  of 
unpublished  and  unperformed  plays.  The  volumes,  which  will  bo 
entitled  ■'  I'lays  i'leasant  ami  Inpleasant,"  will  bo  sold  sepa- 
rately, and  wili  each  contain  a  preface  by  the  author.  In  the 
first  will  appear  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Shaw  from  a  private  photo- 
graph. 

•»  »  «  • 

3Ir.  Shaw  bi>gan  writing  for  the  stage  as  long  ago  as  1885, 
when  ho  was  asked  by  Sir.  VVm.  Archer  to  write  a  drama  in 
collaboration  with  him.  The  rosultl  was  tho  first  two  acts  ot 
n'i</oir<T.s'  }lou.<c.s,  ultimately  produced  by  tho  Inde[H>ndont 
Theatre  in  1S9J. 

«  «  «  ♦ 

The  now  book  by  George  Egert<ui  (Mrs.  Clnirmonte)  which 
Mr.  John  Lane  is  publishing  carries  on  tho  nomenclaturo  which 
began  in  "  Keynotes."  It  ia  called  '•  Fantasias,"  and  sho  may 
bo  congratulated  on  having  prefornHl  this  title  to  what,  wc 
believe,  she  had  first  thought  of — "  Fairy  Talcs  for  Grown-ups." 

•  «  «  « 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  author  of  "  Pechcur 
d'Islande  "  once  nu-ide  a  journey  in  the  Holy  Land  under  con- 
ditions strongly  resembling  some  of  Sir  Richard  Burton's  famous 
wanderings.  Pierre  Loti  performed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
journey  disiniisod  as  an  Arab,  and,  with  characteristic  love  of 
solitude  and  isolation,  he  rcfusc<l  the  offers  of  several  friends 
who  were  verj-  anxious  to  accompany  him.     As   in  tho   case  of 
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Burton,  the  French  writer's  spare    form    and   dark   complexion 
reiidtred  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  pass  as  an  Arab. 


H.R.H.  the  late  Duchess  of  Teok.— The  memorial  sermon 
preached  in  Rochester  Cathedral  by  Dean  Hole  has  been  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  for  publication,  and  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  days. 

*  ■»  *  * 

Mr.  E.  H.  Blakency,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  now  Head  Master  of  Sir  Roger  Manwood's 
Grammar  School,  Sandwich,  will  shortly  publish  an  edition  de 
Iv.xc  of  his  collected  poems,  with  collotype  illustrations  repro- 
duced by  the  London  Autotype  Company  from  drawings  specially 
made  for  the  book  by  Mr.  H.  Maurice  Page,  of  Manwood  Court, 
Sandwich.  The  book,  which  will  be  a  large  demy  8vo.,  will  be 
printed  on  Whatman  paper  at  the  Gresham  Press. 


The  leading  authorities  among  publishers  and  papermakers 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  pay  very  much  attention  to  the  "  scare  " 
about  the  tendency  of  modern  books  to  decay  and  perish  after  a 
certain  time  by  reason  of  the  poor  quality  of  paper  used.  At 
any  rate,  judgment  may  safely  be  suspended  until  we  have  the 
report  of  the  Society  of  Arts  committee  which  is  to  investigate 
the  subject.  The  paper  that  will  not  resist  the  ravages  of  Time 
is,  it  appears,  that  made  fiom  wood-pulp  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  chemical  process,  and  thus  had  the  resin  removed 
from  it.  The  cheapness  of  so  many  modern  publications  has 
brought  this  kind  much  into  demand,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  a  Government  Department  has  been  moved  to  inquiries. 
Books  printed  upon  it  cannot  be  expected  to  last  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  A  century  is  peihaps  encjugh  to  satisfy  our 
gTeater,  if  not  our  minor,  poets  and  novelists. 

«  *  *  * 

Aprojios  of  the  attention  lately  drawn  to  paper  made  from 
wood  pulp  it  may  le  remarked  that  paper  made  from  this 
material  is  by  no  means  a  modern  invention.  The  Chinese  have 
for  centuries  made  paper  from  the  pulp  of  bamboo  bark,  and  the 
):]a):er  made  liy  the  Japanese  from  the  l.aad^i,  or  paper  tree,  is 
notorious  for  its  strength  and  fineness.  The  first  serious  attempt 
in  Em  ope  to  manufacture  paper  fiom  wood  was  made  about  the 
year  17'JO,  when  a  French  and  a  German  chemist,  almost  simul- 
taneously, announced  the  results  of  certain  experiments  made 
with  a  view  to  producing  paper  from  the  various  parts  of   trees. 


The  strike  among  the  "  machine-men  "  of  the  printing 
houses  of  Edinburgh  is  causing  much  inconvenience  to  London 
publishers.  Several  publishers  have  had  to  postpone  their  publi- 
cations, and  unless  some  compromise  be  immediately  effected  it 
may  do  harm  to  the  future  of  Scotch  printing. 

»  »  *  « 

In  its  character  of  illustrated  quarterly,  the  Yellow  Book 
has  ceased  to  exist.  If  further  volumes  are  published  at  any 
time,  it  is  intended,  we  believe,  that  the  contributions  shall  be 
few  and  longer  tlian  before,  and  there  will  be  no  illustrations. 


As  the  writei-s  of  the  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
of  the  New  York  Sim,  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  most  ob- 
jectionable features  of  New  York  journalism,  it  is  only  fair  to 
draw  attention  to  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  gene- 
ral tone  which  has  taken  place  in  American  journalism 
within  the  last  forty  years.  It  should  also  bo  remembered 
that  Mr.  Dana  was  trained  by  the  famous  Horace  Greeley, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  "  he  threw  himself  upon  his  news- 
paper opponents  like  a  wild  beast,  so  that  the  columns  of  the 
Tribune  oiten  recilled  to  those  who  knew  him  well  the  profane 
yells  and  violent  diatribes  that  sometimes  made  his  editorial 
chamber  resemble  the  lair  of  a  hyena." 

*  -*  ir  ■» 

Mr.  Edward  Bellamy, whose  sequel  to  "  Looking  Backward  " 
was  published  a  short  time  ago,  is  a  native  of  Chicopee,  in 
Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  minister,  but  he 
attended  the  University  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Bellamy  first  came  into  prominence  as  a  writer  for  the  New 
York  Eceiiiiuj  Fod,  and  before  he  took  up  the  work  of  a  social 
reformer  he  wrote  at  least  two  novels — "  Doctor  Heidenhoff's 
Process  "  and  "  Miss  Ludingd.on's  Sister,"  both  of  which  were 
issued  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. — and  a  number 
of  very  btriking  short  stories  for  the  magazines. 


A  book  by  General  Benjamin  Harrison, the  ex-President  of  the 
L'nited  States,  entitled  "  This  Country  of  Ours,"  is  to  describe 
in  a  simple  manner  the  way  in  which  the  States  are  governed. 
The  various  departments  of  the  National  Government,  with 
their  functions  and  individual  peculiarities,  are  characterized 
and  described  by  an  author  who  has  himself  occupied  the  chief 
pilace  and  the  most  responsible  position  in  this  tremendous  anil 
complex  machinery.     Messrs.  Scribiier's  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Ik  Marvel,"  whose  delightful  volume  of  can.scrfes — "Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor  " — achieved  a  wonderful  success  in  the  Uniteil 
States,  is  known  in  private  lile  as  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  is,  wo 
believe,  a  native  of  Liverpool.  He  is  about  to  i  ubiish  a  voluiiio 
of  essays  bearing  the  comprehensive  title  '•  PJiiglish  LumU, 
Letters,  and  Kings,"  in  which  he  deals  with  the  liteiary  celebii- 
ties  of  the  present  century. 

*  *  *  * 

Captain  Mahan  will  issue  this  season  through  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  new  volume  entitled 
"  The  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and 
Future." 

»  *  *  * 

The  Dutch  are  following  oui'  example  and  revising  their  Old 
Testament.  Like  us,  they  have  a  version  generally  used  ami 
generally  admired,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
But  modern  criticism  is  not  content  with  it.  A  revise;^ 
New  Testament  anpeare;!  in  18G3  ;  and  in  1885  four  Hebraists, 
including  the  late  Professor  Kuener,  undertook  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  result  of  their  work  has  just  been  published  by 
E.  J.  ISrill  at  Leiden.  No  one  supposes  it  will  supersede  the 
Old  Version  any  more  than  our  new  translation  has  in  England. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  convulse  two  Continents  like  the  Revised 
English  New  Testament,  which  was  printed  in  full  the  morning, 
after  its  appearance  in  a  Chicago  daily  paper. 

*  *  *  * 

As  if  to  remind  us  that  there  was  once  a  Diamond  Jubilee, 
Messrs.  Darlington,  of  Llangollen,  send  us  a  copy  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook's  admirable  Handbook  to  London,  containing, 
we  think,  no  alteration  e.xcept  in  its  title-page.  It  is  no  longer 
"  London  and  its  Environs,"  but  "  London  in  the  Time  of  ilie 
Diamond  Jubilee."  As  if  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  such  a 
title,  it  now  clothes  itself  in  leather  and  gilt  edges. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Macqueen  will  publish  in  a  day  or  two  a  new  fairy  stoiy, 
by  Mrs.  E.  S.  AVillard,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  actor,  who. 
writes  under  the  name  of  "  iiacliel  Penn,"  with  original  illustra- 
tions by  Miss  Maude  F.  Sambourne  and  Miss  M.  Jardine- 
Thompson.     "  Cherriwink  "  is  the  title  of  the  story. 

♦  *  *  * 

We  regret  that  the  Reviev*  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Life  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  our  list  of  contents  last  week  ;  and  that 
the  price  of  "  Arnold  of  Rugby"  in  our  second  number  was 
stated  to  be  15s.  instead  of  5s. 

«  *  *  * 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
published,  ought  to  be  a  most  interesting  book.  Mr.  Reeve 
iDelonged  to  Lord  Beaconslleld's  class  of  '•  suppressed  per- 
sonages," and  his  name  was  almost  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  even  after  he  came  before  the  world  as  the  editor  of  the 
Greville  Journals,  i'or  many  years  Mr.  Reeve  was  entirely 
behind  the  scenes  in  political  and  literary  att'airs,  and  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  host  of  celebrated  people, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  many  of  whom  he  constantly 
corresponded  in  a  very  conlidential  way.  Mr.  Reeve  held  au 
important  post  in  the  Privy  Council  Utlice  for  nearly  half  a 
centuiy,  which  brought  him  into  near  relations  with  many 
Ministers,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  long,  close,  and  un- 
broken friendshiiJ  with  Mr.  Charles  Greville.  Indeed,  Mr.  Reeve 
possessed  ample  materials  for  a  secret  history  of  English  politics 
and  parties  between  1811  and  18G5,  and  he  could  have  thiown  a 
ilood  of  light  upon  many  mysterious  transactions  and  upon  most 
of  the  personal  intrigues  and  squabbles  of  tliat  period.  Bis  know- 
ledge of  literary  tracasserics  and  negotiations  was  not  less  com- 
prehensive. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Reeve,  who  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Ediu- 
bunjh  Review,  was  a  luminous  aud  forcible  writer,  and  his 
weekly  leading  articles  on  foreign  affairs,  which  appeared  in  a 
morning  paper,  attracted  attention  all  over  Europe,  and  were 
invariably  quoted  and  commented  on  by  the  Continental  Press. 
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In  1874  fomo  of  Mr.  Orevillo's  frien<l8  complained  that  5Ir. 
R(!(!VO  had  been  far  too  slashing  in  his  editnrshif)  of  thi^  Journals, 
and  it  is  certain  that  ho  did  cut  out  a  great  deal  which  might 
just  as  well  have  liceu  published.  Seventeen  years  earlier  there 
liad  lieun  similar  grumblings  atraiiiBt  Mr.  Gnjvillo  himself,  who 
was  accuseil  of  having  ruthlessly  curtailed  the  entertaining 
"  .lournal  "  of  Mr.  Thomas  liaikes,  which  book  was  the  parent 
of  a  vast  number  of  similar  works. 

♦  *  ■»  ♦ 

(Jonsi(b;ring  their  price,  the  volumes  forming  the  Illustrated 
Knglish  Library  of  Messrs.  Service  and  faton  are  certainly  well 
turned  out,  and  Miss  Chris  Hammond,  who  has  so  far  illus- 
trato<l  the  Tliackirays,  has  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  which  is  now 
before  mi,  not  fiillcn  fJuut  of  her  roputatioti.  She  hero  Works 
in  lino,  in  her  troatment  <if  which  she  owes  a  good  deal  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson.  H  she  has  not  ()uite  his  delicacy,  she  has  his 
liumour  and  power  of  characterization,  and  nnich  ot  his  skill  in 
CMiiipositiiin.  Dobbin  is  well  conceived,  so  is  Kmmy  ;  liccky 
presents  greater  diflicullios,  but  for  our  part  wo  aro  fairly  con- 
tent with  Miss  Hammond's  presentation  of  hor.  She  is  least 
nuccessful  in  a  drawing  rufiuiring  vigorous  movement,  as  in  that 
of  Uawdon  Crawley  knocking  down  Lord  Steyno. 

*  *  ♦  ■» 

Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend  is  intrusted  with  the  task  of  illus- 
trating Rob  Itoy  in  tho  same  series.  The  greater  imr  df  Mr. 
Townsond's  style~onr  readers  will  remembor  bis  excellent  illus- 
trations to  the  "  Misfortunes  of  Klphin  "  and  other  books  of 
Tlion.as  Love  l'(!a<Mick's — fully  justifies  his  selection.  Ho  can 
draw  a  liorso  and  put  its  rider  on  its  back,  which  is  more  than 
many  artists  ecpially  siu'cossful  can  do,  and  some  of  the  land- 
.so  ipos  in  this  volume  aro  well  sketched  in.  He  does  not.  how- 
ever, always  correctly  estimate  the  elt'oct  of  reduction,  and  the 
ligures  in  tlio  foreground  have  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
blackness  and  emphasis  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest 
iif  tho  picture.  There  is  more  accuracy  and  solidity 
about  tlio  landsoaijo  in  BIr.  F.  I'egram's  illustrations  to 
tho"  lirideof  Lammermoor,"  which  throughout  show  that  artist's 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  poii- 
aiid-ink  work. 

♦  *  *  « 

Two  other  books,  illustrated  in  the  same  method,  come  from 
Messrs.  Macmillaiis.  .■\iiother  Jane  .\usten  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  and,  like  its  prodecessors,  has 
an  introdurtion  by  Mr.  .'.ustiu  Dob.son.  'J'his  is  "  Manstield 
I'ark."  and  the  drawings,  like  those  to  "  Emma  "  and  "  S^eiisu 
and  Sensil  ility,"  aro  full  of  humour  and  form  ileligbtful 
studies  in  dress  and  furniture.  Captain  Slarryat's  "  Newton 
Korstof  " — not  ono  of  bis  best  performances— is  introduced  by  a 
prefaei)  by  Mr.  David  Haniiay,  and  has  pictures  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sullivan.  Tho  latter  lias  soinethiiig  to  learn  both  in  drawing 
and  composition  frcnn  tho  artists  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  these 
pictures,  like  all  Mr.  Sullivan's,  have  jdonty  of  skill  and  expres- 
siuu. 


The  number  of  artists  who  can  turn  out  lirst-rato  illustra- 
tions in  tliis  style— a  ttylo  which  the  imblic  lirst  learnt  to  ap- 
preciate in  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson— shows  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vance made  in  recent  years  in  illustrating  books.  The  only 
cause  for  legrot  is  that  they  are  a  little  too  identical  in  manner, 
and  that  they  may  occupy  a  little  too  much  of  the  held.  They 
are  admirable  when  they  deal  withtho  quaintandthepictures<iuc  ; 
but  they  aro  not  so  well  suited  to  the  romantic.  Other  methods, 
for  instance,  are  much  better  suited  to  atmospheric  elTects,  and 
without  these  an  illustrated  eilition  of  Scott  labours  under  great 
disadvantages. 

*  ♦  »  « 

It  almost  begins  to  look  as  if  early  editions  of  jopular  authors, 
illustrated  by  such  master  artists  as  Cruikshank,  ••  I'hiz,"  Leoch, 
and  tho  rest,  were  beginning  to  bo  appreciatod  again 
after  their  sleep  of  ii  couple  of  years.  At  ono  time  there  was  a 
rush  for  books  of  this  character  ;  then  tho  demand  for  them 
suddenly  waned  and  linally  fell, from  a  ])ecuniaiy  standpoint,  about 
fifty  per  cent.  Now  ii  turn  appears  to  have  taken  place.  £3  18s. 
gii^eu  lately  at  S.itbeby's  for  Cruikshank's  '' I'ointsof  Humour," 
two  parts  in  I  vid..  cult,  b'^'JIM  is  a  very  fair  ]uice,  and  tho  same 
remark  applies  to  Barker's  "  (Ireenwich  Hospital,"  in  the 
original  boards,  l>vj(i,  £'5  los.  In  this  case  the  28  illustrations 
wore  colo'jred. 

«  «  «  « 

The  "  Abbotsford  Edition  "of  the  Waverloy  Novels  [12  vols., 
18i2J  has  been  declining  in  value    for   many   years,  and    a  sound 


and  comnlete  set  in  ha'f  morocco  extra  recently  onlv  brrjught 
Hi).  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  some  £12  or  £1.5  wonldliave  been 
easily  ofitained.  There  have  been  several  good  eflitions  of  Scott's 
Prose  Works  since  then,  but  hardly  any  can  excel  the  "  Abbotf- 
ford  "  in  purity  of  text  and  general  excellence.  The  decline  of 
this  edition  is  inexplicable. 

»  «  ■»  « 

Mr.  Stuart  Raid,  whose  forthcoming  biography  of  the  f;rst. 
Lord  Durham  wo  recently  alluded  to,  writes  to  us  with  reference 
to  the  preparation  of  his  book  : — "  Neither  Lonl  Durham  nr r 
myself  are  able  to  discover  the  representatives  of  many  interest- 
ing letters  now  in  my  possession  addressed  to  the  lirst  Earl. 
This  is  tlio  more  unfortunate,  fince  not  a  few  <  f  these  communi- 
cations can  have  failed  to  have  drawn  from  Lord  Durham 
imiiortant  ansuers.  He  kept  the  letters  ho  received,  but  I  have 
only  a  slijjht  duo  in  many  instances  to  the  writers.  1  wish  some  (  f 
your  readers  learned  in  the  law  <if  copyright  would  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  statute  of  limitation  in  such  matters.  The  majority 
of  the  letters  before  mo  wore  written  between  the  years  1820  anl 
1H40,  and  if  it  is  absolutely  necossarj-  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
living  representatives  ot  the  writers,  many  valuable  political 
facts  and  opinions  must  remain  unprintod.  Ono  of  Lord 
Durham's  most  constant  correspondents  during  a  long  tt-rm  of 
years— to  take  but  ono  instance— was  Sir  H'bcrt  Wilson,  the 
gallant  soldier  who  incuired  tho  displeasure  of  the  Prince  Regent 
by  his  attitude  towards  Queen  Caroline.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  mo  where  bis  representatives  are  to  bo  found'/  " 
«  «  «  « 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  passed  through  tho  press  a  smalt 
volume  entitled  "  Various  Fragments."  Itwillboissuedby  Mesjrs. 
Williams  and  Norgate  as  soon  as  the  American  edition  is  ready. 

«  *  «  « 

Tho  second  portion  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnliam's  Library 
will  be  sold  by  Me.'^.'^rs.  Sotheby  on  December  0  and  live  follow- 
ing days.  The  catalogue  extends  from  Gadbury  to  Petrarch, and 
contains  some  extremely  scarce  and  valuable  books,  iHjsides 
many  of  great  interest.  Tho  books  of  Hours,  forming  one  of 
tho  finest  series  ever  offered  lor  sale,  include  ono  frrmcrly 
belonging  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  containing  signatures  «:;d 
sentences  in  tho  autograiihs  of  herself,  her  relations,  and  friends. 
Another  very  interesting  work  is  Grafton's  Abridgment  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England,  K>"0,  containing  in  its  leaves  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  written  just 
biforo  his  execution  on  June  "Jnd,  L572.  Several  specimens  of 
Wynkyn  do  Wordo's  Press  are  met  with  in  the  catalogue,  and 
all  of  tlu so  are  of  exceptional  rarity.  The  lirst  ]H>rtion  of  thin 
important  library,  realized,  it  will  be  rei:'.ombcre<l,  £o0.151,  and 
though  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  such  total  will  bo  reached 
on  this  occasion,  tho  fact  remains  that  the  books  to  be  offureil 
are  of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 

•  ♦  «  ♦ 

A  highly  interesting  collection  of  rare  books,  chiefly  relatinfr 
to  tho  discovery,  history,  literature,  biography,  and  ab<iriginai 
dialects  of  .Spanish  -Vmerica.  will  be  offered  ii  r  sale  at  Messis. 
Sothebv,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge's  on  Novemlier  15.  The  name  of 
the  collector  does  not  transpire,  but  the  collection  has  evidently 
been  formed  with  great  knowledge  and  tatte.  One  of  the  mcst 
desirable  of  all  is  a  good  copy  of  tho  extremely  rare  original 
edition  of  tlviodo,  "  La  Historia  General  de  los  Indias,"  tho 
I  "  Priinera  Parte,"  printed  at  Seville  in  l.^■5o,  and  witli  the 
autograph  signature  and  arms  of  the  author  on  the  last  leaf. 

«  ■»  «  « 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  W.E.  Frere's  library, '\rc?sT«. 
Sotheby  disposed  of  a  series  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's'  publica- 
tions from  tlio  commencement  in  1S47  t<i  IHW.  consisting  of  V4 
volumes,  £;J0.  Works  issued  by  this  society  bring  a  price  which 
varies  but  little.  At  the  same  sale  a  complete  set  of  tho  Delpliiii 
classics  edited  by  \olpy,  L^^O  vols.,  green  roan,  sold  for  £12  ."is. 
This  scholarly  recrnsion  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  tho  whole 
ISl)  vidumes  bringing  less  in  this  instance  than  the  cost  of  th«' 
binding.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  old  e<litions  of  tho  Greek 
ami  Latin  classics  are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  almost  worth- 
less at  the  nreseiit  time.  Tho  l(5*J5-2i>  edition  of  Piirchas'a 
"  Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  I'urchas  his  Pilgrin-es,"  live  voI«. 
folio,  brought  £;iri.  It  was  imperfect  .-s  usual.  Tlie  late  I.oid 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  had  a  line  and  perfect  copy  of  this  l>ook, 
which,  from  an  inscription  on  the  title,  was  Uaight  for  15e.  in 
IG'i-l.     At  his  sale  it  realised  £67. 


.\  curious  item  occurs  in   the    interesting   book-catalogne  rf 
Mesns.  Ja^'gard,  of  Liverpool.     It  is   the   MS.    of   an    ErglisU 
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translation  of  Silvio  Pellico's  celebrated  Prison  Diary,  by  Charles 
Kndlater,  in  1835.  The  MS.  was  intended  to  have  lieen  given 
gratis  to  any  publisher,  but  when  the  translator  had  finished  his 
task  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  forestalled. 

*  *  #  ♦ 

The  Seventh  Part  of  BIr.  Will  Rothenstein's  "  English 
Portraits,"  which  ho  is  issuing  through  Mr.  Grant  Richards, 
will  be  published  next  week.  It  will  contain  portraits  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges  and  Professor  A.  Legros. 

*  «  *  ■* 

Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  announce  that  they  will  publish 
this  month  the  "  II  Pecorone,"  of  Ser  Giovanni,  translated  into 
English  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Waters,  with  11  illus- 
trations by  "E.  R.  Hughes,  R.W.S.  Ser  Giovanni  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Sachetti,  and  these  two  story-tellers  come  next  to 
Boccaccio  in  order  of  time.  The  most  celebrated  of  Ser  Giovanni's 
stories  is  the  one  which  Shakespeare  must  have  read  before 
writing  The  Merchant  of  Veniee.  Many  of  them  treat  of  the 
salient  incidents  in  the  annals  of  Florence  ;  the  factions  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  and  Bianchi  and  Neri.  Ser  Giovanni 
■was  an  ardent  Guolph,  and  wrote  his  book  in  1378.  The 
"  Pecorone,"  though  somewhat  archaic  in  style,  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  prose,  and  ranks  next  to  the  "  De- 
<!ameron  "  amongst  Italian  Novclle.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Milan  in  1558. 

■X  -it  *  * 

Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  will  publish  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  complete  first  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaidia 
of  Sport."  The  same  publishers  announce  the  publication  to-day 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  "  The  Anglers'  Library,"  edited  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo,  dealing  with  Coarse 
Fish  (by  C.  H.  Wheeley)  and  Sea  Fish  (by  F.  G.  Aflalo). 

*  *  «•  * 

Messrs.  Jarrold  announce  a  "  History  of  Hungarian 
Literature,"  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  and  "  Some  Reminiscences  of  a 
Lecturer,"  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the  well-known  lecturer  on 
science.  Among  their  novels  are  "  Under  the  White  Ensign," 
by  A.  Lee  Knight  ;  "A  Modern  Puck,"  by  Agnes  Giberne  ; 
"  Sweet  Audrey,"  by  George  Morley  ;  and  another  novel  by 
Roland  Grey,  the  author  of  "  The  Power  of  the  Dog,"  called 
"  By  Virtue  of  his  Office." 

Mr.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  whose  "  Ralegh  "  Messrs.  Fisher 
Onwin  recently  published,  was  asked  to  design  a  car  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  and  this  naturally  took  the  shape  of  one 
containing  living  eifigies  of  Ralegh,  Maitland,  &c. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU  has  collected  his  Sunday  Afternoon 
Verses  which  appeared  in  the  British,  Weekly.  They  will  be 
published  in  a  day  or  two  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  same  publishers  have  nearly  ready  "  The  Music  of  the 
Soul,"  consisting  of  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year,  selected  from 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  by  the  Rev.  G.    Coates. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  young  American  lady  who  has  spent 
much  time  and  studyin  original  research  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Vosges  and  Lorraine  for  the  purpose  of  writing  "The  Days  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc."  The  book  is  to  be  published  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird.  In  a  prefatory  note  Mrs.  Catherwood 
makes  a  bold  statement.  "  At  the  risk  of  raising  a  smile,"  she 
says,  "  I  will  confess  that  I  felt — so  strongly  that  it  was  like  an 
instant's  experience  of  a  blow — that  Jeanne  d'Arc  herself  had 
laid  upon  me  the  task  of  writing  her  story.  I  was  in  the  train 
going  to  my  summer  home.  The  feeling,  without  any  premoni- 
tion, swept  through  me  that  1  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  her  life  and  times  and  of  the  present  geogiaphical  aspect 
of  France,  and  that  I  would  have  to  give  unstinted  labour  to  the 
undertaking."  An  American  contemporary  takes  this  very 
earnestly  ;  how  far  Mrs.  Catherwood  has  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
her  sacred  duty  remains  to  be  seen  by  us. 

*  *  *  « 

The  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  old 
weekly  story-paper,  the  London  Reader,  calls  to  mind  a  novel  ex- 
periment which  had  a  remarkable  result.  At  one  time  the 
circulation  of  this  jom-nal  was  as  high  as  half  a  million  copies 
per  week  ;  then  the  owner  introduced  a  new  feature — no  less 
than  the  serial  re-issue  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  illustrations  which  Sir  John  Gilbert  was 
commissioned  to  supply,  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  the 
feature  had  to  be  abandoned  entirely  to  save  the  magazine.  In 
these  days  of  much  talk  of  "  large  circulations  "    we  torget  that 


"circulations"  quite  as  large  ruled  in  the  days  when  the  present 
generation  was  in  its  youth,  and  we  must  look  to  such  journals 
as  the  London  Reader  and  the  famous  Unce  a  \ycck  for  the  proto- 
types of  the  modern  "  illustrated  magazines." 

*  *  X  * 

Within  the  last  few  days  a  London  dealer  has  disposed  of  a 
copy  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Alaric  at  Rome  "  to  an  American 
collector  for  the  large  sum  of  £G0.  Arnold's  prize  poem  was  first 
recited  in  Rugby  School  on  Jinie  12,  1840,  and  was  afterwards 
published  in  a  small  octavo  pamphlet  of  11  pages  by  a  firm  of 
printers  in  the  same  town.  This  early  edition  of  "  Alaric  at 
Rome  "  is  the  rarest  of  all  Matthew  Arnold's  works,  and  up  to 
1892  only  one  copy  was  known  to  exist.  Since  that  date  several 
others  have  been  found,  but  the  total  even  now  is  only  some 
half-dozen.  These,  however,  are  not  all  perfect,  and  the  want 
of  the  faded  pink  covers  makes  a  difi'erence  of  quite  £10  in  the 
price. 

•*■**« 

"  The  Song  of  Solomon  "  is  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  Cliristraas  gift-book.  It 
will  have  12  full-page  plates  and  various  other  decorations  by 
Mr.  H.  Granville  Fell.  It  is  to  be  quarto  in  size,  and  7s.  6d.  in 
price. 

*  *  *  * 

The    same    firm   have    reprinted    in   21  volumes  for  21s.  the 
cheapest  and  conipletest  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles    Dickens 
in  the  market.     It  is  excellently  printed  and  handsomely  bound. 
•»  *  *  * 

Tlie  Aidhor  has  made  from  the  Publishers'  Circular  of 
October  2  an  interesting  tabular  statement  of  the  books  pub- 
lished during  the  autumn.  We  wonder  whether  publishers  will 
agree  with  the  somewhat  inconsequent  deduction  with  which  it  is 
prefaced — that  the  increasing  number  of  publishers  shows  that 
' '  publishing  is  about  the  best  business  going. ' '  The  same 
reasoning  applied  to  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of  authors 
would  certainly  not  be  correct. 

»  *  *  * 

From  the  statement  it  appears  that  diu'ing  the  period  1,941 
new  editions  and  new  books  were  published  by  C6  publishers,  or 
less  than  an  average  of  30  each.  But  10  publishers  did  more  than 
half  of  the  business — in  the  following  order  : — Macmillan,  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  Cassells,  Chatto  and  Windus,  Swan 
Sonnenschein,  Clarendon  Press,  Longmans,  Methuen,  Sampson 
Low,Heinemanii,  Blackwood,  Partridge,  Fisher  Unwin,  Putnam, 
Religioiis  Tract  Society,  and  Warne — leaving  50  to  divide  the 
other  half  between  them. 


More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  books  are 
classed  as  fiction,  and  nearly  one-half  are  included  in  fiction, 
children's  books,  poetry,  and  drama.  For  one-tenth  of  the 
fiction  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  appear  responsible. 


Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  novel,  "  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis, " 
which  has  just  completed  its  serial  course  in  Harper's  Mac/azine, 
will  be  published  early  next  year  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Harper 
Brothers,  both  here  and  in  America.  It  is  to  be  fully  illus- 
trated, and  there  is  to  be  a  special  edition  for  the  colonies. 

*  *  *  •* 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mosher  is  an  American  publisher  who  has 
fallen  foul  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  stern  censure.  He  has  a  nice 
taste  and  a  delightful  and  happy  way  in  exemplifying  it  in  his 
publications.  But  that  did  not  save  him  for  reprinting  "  Helen 
of  Troy. ' '  He  has  now  gone  a  step  further  in  his  piracies,  and 
announces  among  his  ' '  Bibelot  ' '  series  dainty  reproductions  of 
Pater's  "  Essays  from  the  Guardian,"  Michael  Field's  "  Long 
Ago,"  Mme.  Darmesteter's  "  An  Italian  Garden,"  Morris's 
"  Defence  of  Guenevere,"  and  Pater's  rendering  from  Apuleius 
of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  What  has  Mr.  Lang  to  say  to 
this  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  life  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  died  in  1895,  has  been 
written  by  Colonel  Karl  von  Duncker  (Vienna  and  Prague  :  F. 
Tempsky,  1897).  The  author,  a  writer  on  military  history,  has 
produced  a  very  handsome  volume,  in  which  he  relates  the 
eventful  life  of  the  Prince  who  won  his  place  in  history  through 
the  victory  of  Custozza.  He  has  had  the  good  fortane  to  be 
allowed  access  to  the  unpublished  writings  and  letters  of  the 
Archduke,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  highest  military  authori- 
ties. ' 
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LIST    OF    NEW    BOOKS    AND    REPRINTS. 


ART. 
TheShepheapd's  Calender.  liv 

Krhnunrl  Sprnrcr.  Newly  mlorned 
with  12  I'icturcH  and  othor  UcviccB 
by  Wiiltcr  Crane.  SJxHJin..  xxiil. 
+  118  ])i).  Limdon  and  Now  York. 
1S«.  ir.u-p'i- Jin...     Id..  (;,l. 

Later  Renaissance  Apchitec- 
tupo  In  England.  .\  .-.  lii  .<  ,,f 
KxarnpIrM  ,,f  Tioni. -,1  i,-  HnildiiiL-s 
erecli^d  iil,-,.|nr„i  i,,  n,.-  Kliza- 
botluui  r.iMiil.  i:,lilcd.  with 
Intnidii.i.i,!.,,,,!  11,  ,  ilpiivcTcxt, 
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THE     "QUARTERLY"    ON     POETS. 


Many  years  ago  a  "foursome"  of  law  students — as 
Mas  the  number  of  a  "mess"  in  those  days — were  can- 
vassing the  forensic  merits  of  some  of  the  great  men  who 
looked  down  upon  them  from  the  high  table  in  the  Hall  of 
their  Inn.  Comparison  narrowed  down  at  Inst  to  two 
iMiiinent  advocates,  both  long  since  dead,  and  the  question 
wliirh  of  them  was  the  more  deadlycross-examiner  appeared 
for  a  time  to  divide  opinion.  Finally,  however,  it  was 
<\etermined  by  a  timely  reminiscence  from  one  of  the 
students,  who,  pointing  to  the  elder  of  the  two  unconscious 
ouipetitors,  whispered  in  awe-struck  accents,  '•  lie  onco 
Ivilled  a  solicitor  in  the  witness-box."  Instantly  the  scale  in 


which  the  learned  Serjeant'sclaims  had  hung  trembling  sank 
down,  while  that  of  his  rival,  weighted  by  no  such  romantic 
incident,  kicked  the  beam.  We  have  little  doubt  that  thi.-« 
achievement  was  mythical,  and  that  the  leametl  gentle- 
man never  did  kill  a  solicitor  ;  but  we  know  now  that  the 
story  of  the  ^uaj'ier/^  RevleirH  having  killed  a  poet  is 
equally  fabulous,  yet  the  glory  of  that  exploit  still  h.ings 
about  the  venerable  periodical,  just  as  the  halo  of  the 
other  long  continued  to  encircle  the  distinguished  aflvo- 
cate's  brow.  So  hard  is  a  nimbus  of  this  description  to 
disperse.  In  the  literary  instance,  too,  the  difficulty  ha.s 
been  enhancetl  by  the  fact  that  two  other  great  jioets 
conspired  to  peqietuate  tlie  legend  relating  to  tiie  third. 
People  will  probably  go  on  believing  till  the  end  of  time 
that  "  that  very  fiery  particle,"  the  life  of  John  Keat«, 
was  actuall}'  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article  "  from  a 
Reviewer's  pen. 

The  persistence  of  a  myth  of  this  kind  is.  no  doubt 
flattering  to  the  hero  of  it,  but  it  is  embarrassing,  too,  in  its 
way.  He  feels  that  he  has  to  "live  up  to  it,"  and  that  is  a  feat 
to  which  he  is  not  necessarily  equal.  Esi>ecially  may  tins 
be  so  when  the  hero  has  only  a  metaphorical  personality, 
a  figurative  identity,  a  corporate  existence,  as  is  the  case 
here.  For,  of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Quarterlif 
was  supposed  to  be  a  dead  shot  at  a  poet  in  the  days  of 
Gififord  and  Lockhart  affords  no  presumption  that  it  can 
kill  one  now,  even  though  nowadays  they  are  as  much 
more  plentiful  than  the  poets  of  the  'twenties  as  partridges 
are  than  snipe — and  perhaps,  also,  as  much  easier  to  hit. 
Still,  there  is  no  tyrant  like  a  reputation,  and  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  Quartei-ly  should  occasionally 
feel  bound  to  go  out  among  the  poets  with  its  gun.  The 
venerable  sportsman  is,  in  fact,  out  among  them  now, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  stubble-field,  '•  blazing  away 
into  the  brown  "  in  good  earnest,  for  it  has  just  put  up 
a  covey  of  seventeen  poets  anil  boasts  that  it  has  brought 
them  all  down  but  five.  The  stronger-winged  flight  of 
these  fortunate  ones  has  saved  them,  but  the  others  have 
been  all  bagged — some  of  them  blown  to  feathers.  For 
in  all  seriousness  the  performance  of  the  Reviewer  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  hardly  of 
a  very  workmanlike  kind.  He  h.is  clumsily  mangled 
not  a  few  of  his  victims,  while  his  way  of  approaching  one 
of  them  is  distinctly  unworthy  of  a  sportsman.  We  may 
entertain  whatever  estimate  we  please  of  the  laureate*.-* 
poetry ;  but  to  put  him  la.st  on  a  list  of  17  poets — and  that 
list  containing  at  least  some  three  or  four  names  of  no 
poetic  significance  whatever — strikes  one  as  a  somewhat 
contemptible  mode  of  attack  ;  and  even  though  it 
may  have  been  intended  from  the  outset  to  dismiss  tlm 
author  of  "Narrative  Poems" — a  volume  six  years  old, 
by  the  way — with  half  a  page  (out  of  34  jxiges)  and  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Austin  "  has  said  nothing,  though  h« 
has  said  it  nicely,"  the   Reviewer  would  h.a\e  made  his 
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point  with  more  effect  by  not  couplirig  it  with  this  rather 
childish  insnlt. 

But  the  cream  of  the  article  is  to  be  found  not  in  its 
destructive,  but  its  constructive  part.  The  fact  that  the 
Quarterly  has  brought  down  twelve  poets  is  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  that  it  has  set  up  a  new  one.  In  one  of  the  five 
righteous,  in  fact — a  writer  in  whom  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  hitherto  only  perceived  a  deft  artificer  of  satirical 
verse — the  Reviewer  has  had  a  "  find  "  indeed.  He  has 
discovered  in  this  neglected  Immortal  "  the  nearest 
aj)proach  to  Aristophanes  tliat  English  literature  can 
boast  ";  a  poet  whose  lines  "  breathe  a  perfume  of  Hen-ick," 
and  than  whom  Tennyson  "has  not  indited  sweeter  lyrics"  ; 
a  jester  with  a  "  smouldering  fire  "  lurking  "  beneath  all 
his  whimsicalities,  "  a  "  sceva  indignatio  underlying  his 
polished  irony  ";  a  satirist  whom  Swdft  might  have  taken 
for  his  model  in  dealing  with  Lilliput,  with  Brobdingnag, 
with  Laputa,  with  the  Houyhnhms,  and  Yahoos,  if  only 
Swift  had  been  "  endowed  with  the  same  neatness  and 
sweetness  of  metrical  enunciation."  Of  this  reborn 
Aristophanes  we  are  further  told  that  his  "  satire  of  foibles 
is  poetical  satire,"  that  his  songs  are  almost  the  only  songs 
inevitably  singable,  and  "  that  while  tilting  against 
humbug,  unmasking  folly  and  afi'ection " — presumably 
a  misprint  for  affectation — "  he  lifts  his  labours  into  an 
ideal  atmosphere  of  logical  illogicality,  and  invests  the 
whole  with  a  raiment  of  madrigal  melody  and  of  graceful 
raillery  that  redeem  the  bitterness  and  scorn." 

And  the  subject  of  this  amazing  discovery?  This  lyrical 
compeerof  Tennyson,  this  dramatic  rival  of  thepoet  of  "The 
Birds,"  this  brother  satirist  of  the  author  of  "  Gulliver  "  ? 
It  is  the  agreeable  rhymer  of  the  "  Bab  Ballads  "!  It  is  jMr. 
W.  S.  Grilbert,  whose  neat  and  pointed,  always  quaint,  and 
sometimes  brilliant,  verse  in  play  and  poem,  no  one  who  has 
any  senseof  the  humorous  or  any  feelingfor  cleverworkman- 
ship  is  in  the  least  likely  to  underrate,  but  whose  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  a  poet  will  take  most  people's  breath  away,  in- 
cluding, quite  possibly,  his  own.  For  though  Mr.  Gilbert,  as 
we  all  know,  desires  to  be  taken  as  a  serious  dramatist, 
and  is  not  a  little  indignant  wdth  managers,  critics,  and 
j)ublic  who  decline,  with  singular-  unanimity,  so  to  take 
him,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suspect  him  of  sliaring  the 
delusions  of  this  tasteless  and  humourless  admirer,  and 
seriously  aspiring  to  competition  with  those  great  masters 
of  poetic,  dramatic,  and  satiric  art,  with  whose  names 
his  own  has  been,  with  such  cruel  indiscretion,  associated. 
Probably  he  does  not  himself  think  that  the  "  charmingly 
simple  ballad  from  Patience,''  or  "  the  elegiac  duet  in  The 
Gondoliers,"  or  "  Mad  Margaret's  "  song  in  Rtuldigore, 
or  "  Tit  Willow,"  or  any  of  the  other  pieces  which  the 
Eeviewer  has  selected  for  gushing  panegyric  are  any  such 
wonderful  matters.  Unless  he  does  think  so  he  might 
well  direct  some  of  the  wrath  which  he  has  been 
bestowing  on  the  unappreciative  playgoers  who  neglect 
him  to  the  too  appreciative  critic  who  has  done  his  best  to 
make  him  ridiculous.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Gilbert's 
fault  that  he  has  been  made  the  victim  of  this  operation, 
and  as  "  no  man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself," 
■we  ought  in  fairness  to  hold  that  the  Eeviewer  has  failed  to 


render  the  over-praised  writer  absurd.  With  a  more  hopeful 
subject,  however — himself — he  has  perfectly  succeeded. 


IRcpiews. 


Queen    Victoria.     By    Richard    R.  Holmes,  F.S.A., 

Librarian  to  the  Queen.     12JxlOiii.,  ii.  +  195  pji.     London,  1897. 

Boussod,  Valadon.    £3  3s.  n. 

Throughout  the  memorable  year  now  drawing  to  its; 
close  the  Queen  and  her  great  career  have  engaged  the- 
thoughts  of  every  mind,  dwarfing  all  other  matters  into- 
comparative  insignificance.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  life  of  her  Majesty  lately  that  we  should 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  subject  were  it  not 
that  the  somewhat  tardy^appearance  of  Mr.  Holmes's  long- 
exjieeted  work  imposes  upon  us  the  task  of  reviewing  a 
book  of  very  considerable  interest  and  importance.  It  is 
rather  as  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  this  annus  niirahilis 
than  as  a  biography  of  the  Queen  that  we  welcome  the- 
volume  before  us.  Indeed,  it  hardly  pretends  to  be  more- 
than  a  sketch  of  her  Majesty's  life,  drawn  for  the  most- 
part  from  sources  already  accessible  to  the  public.  In 
turning  its  pages,  however,  and  in  looking  on  its  admir- 
able illustrations,  we  have  revealed  to  us  in  a  way  which 
all  can  understand  the  secret  of  the  love  which  the  Queen- 
has  inspired  in  her  j^eople,  and  which  has  manifested 
itself  during  the  last  few  months  in  such  astonishing  out- 
bursts of  national  feeling  and  of  national  loyalty.  In  one 
respect  the  author  can  lay  claim  to  speak  with  an  autho- 
rity not  possessed  by  the  multitude  of  writers  on  the  life- 
and  times  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  has  received  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Queen  herself  in  writing  the  chapters  relating^ 
to  her  early  life. 

Many  little  fables  (he  says)  have  from  time  to  time  grown 
up  respecting  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
desirable  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  these  in- 
acciu-acies,  and  with  this  object  her  Majesty  most  graciously 
consented  to  supply  notes  on  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  correct  matters  of  fact,  especially  in  reference- 
to  the  period  before  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  more, 
generally  throughout  the  volume. 

I  am,  therefore,  enabled  to  present,  for  the  first  time,  an 
accurate  accoimt  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  two  pictures  here  reproduced  of  the  Royal  child 
at  the  age  of  two  years  will  be  turned  to  at  once  by  every 
lover  of  children.  The  first  is  from  a  miniature  by 
Anthony  Stewart  and  the  second  from  a  painting  by  Sir 
W.  Beechey,  E.A.,  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  with  the  little 
Princess.  Stewart's  miniature  shows  a  chubby-faced, 
bright-eyed  little  maiden  wearing  a  prim  frilled  cap,  out  of 
which  her  features  joeep  as  out  of  a  frame.  In  Beechey's 
picture  the  child  is  standing  upright  on  the  sofa  on  which 
her  mother  is  seated.  Here  the  future  Queen  is  depicted 
in  a  charmingly-natural  attitude.  Her  hair  is  no  longer 
concealed  by  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  ugly  cap,  and 
she  has  an  almost  roguish  exjiression  in  her  large,  fine 
eyes.  It  was  about  the  time  that  this  picture  was  painted 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  then  living  at  Kensington 
Gore,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duchess,  which  he  thus  described 
in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More  : — 

In  consequence  of  a  very  civil  letter  from  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  I  waited  on  her  this  morning.  She  received  me  with  her 
fine  animated  child  on  the  floor  by  her  side,  with  its  playthings, 
of  which  I  soon  became  one.     'She  was  very  civil,  but  as  she  did 
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not  sit  down,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  stay  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

One  toucli  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and 
there  is  prol)ably  hardly  anywhere  a  doting  mother  who 
will  not  be  interested  to  learn  that 

The  Queen's  earliest  recollection  is  that  of  crawling  on  the 
floor  on  an  ohl  yellow  carpet  at  Kensington  I'alace  antl  playing 
with  the  badge  ot  the  (Jartor  belonging  to  Bishop  Fisher,  who, 
as  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  tlien  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  and, 
having  been  tutor  to  her  father,  took  a  deep  and  affectionato 
interest  in  the  welfare  oi  the  Duke's  only  child. 

Tlie  childhood  of  tlie  (^ueen  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  particularly  liappy  one.  \o  doubt  the  thought  of 
the  exalted  station  to  winch  she  was  likely  to  be  raised 
was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  those  immediately 
around  her,  and  it  may  he  that  this  rendered  her  liable  to 
isolation  from  the  companionshiji  of  other  children,  and 
to  restrictions  which  press  hardly  on  tlie  irrejiressible 
spirits  of  the  very  young.  15e  this  as  it  may,  in  1842  we 
find  the  (iueen,  when  staying  at  Claremont  with  lier 
husband  and  eldest  chilil,  writing  as  follows  to  her  uncle 
Ijcopold  at  Brussels  : — 

This  place  brings  back  recollections  of  the  happiest  days 
■of  my  otherwise  dull  childhood— days  when  I  experienced  such 
kindncs.s  from  you,  dearest  uncle  ;  \'ictoiia  plays  with  my  old 
bricks,  and  I  see  her  running  and  jumping  in  the  flower  garden, 
as  old  (though  I  fool  still  little)  A'ictoria  of  former  days  used 
to  do. 

The  account  of  the  Queen's  early  years  is  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  althongh  it  will  not  be  new  to  many 
readers,  owing  to  the  diligence  with  which  all  available 
■contemporary  records  iiave  been  ransacked  and  utilized 
by  writ(>rs  on  the  life  of  lier  Majesty,  it  must  l)e  said,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Holmes,  that  he  has  told  this  part  of  his 
story  carefully  and  well.  To  his  book,  then,  we  must 
refer  those  who  desire  to  know  further  details  respecting 
the  childhood  of  the  C^ueen. 

The  author  explicitly  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
text  accomjKinying  the  illustrations  is  intended  to  deal 
with  ])ersoual  more  than  with  ])olitical  events.  It  would  be 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  coTuplain  of  the  absence  of  in- 
formation touching  those  important  affairs  of  State  in 
which  the  Queen  has,  from  the  time  of  her  accession  until 
■now,  been  constantly  immersed.  Tiiis  is  not  the  time  for 
the  jiublication  of  such  information,  nor  is  the  Librarian 
to  the  tjueen  the  ]K>rson  by  whojn  it  could  be  best  im- 
parted. Mr.  Holmes  has  rightly  conceived  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  ste(>r  clear  of  anything  resembling  contro- 
versial matter,  and  if  the  interest  of  his  book  suffers 
therein',  its  vahie  in  other  respects  is  enlianced  by  th«' 
authority  wliicli  it  will  hencefortti  possess.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  he  oon-oborates,  substantially,  the  ]iretty 
account  given  l)y  Miss  Wynn  of  the  way  in  whicli  the 
i^ueen  received  tlie  news  of  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
l)oul)t  lias  been  tiirown  U]ion  tiie  story,  so  often  repeated, 
of  tlie  journey  of  t lie  Archbisliop  of  ("anterlniry  and  ti\e 
liOrd  t'liamberlain  from  Windsor  to  Kensington  toannounce 
tiie  death  of  William  IV.,  and  of  their  interview  with  the 
girl  l^)ueen.  Tliis  douiit  must  now  be  considered  as  iinally 
set  at  rest  by  the  confirmation  in  the  book  before  us  of 
the  main  incidents  related  by  :\Iiss  Wynn.  The  author 
draws  largely  u]ion  (ircville  ior  the  details  of  the  (Jueen's 
first  Council  meeting.  We  will  not  quote  them  iiere  for 
they  are  alr(\uly  familiar  to  almost  everyone.  It  should 
be  observed,  iiowever,  as  proving  the  care  which  liad  been 
bestowed  on  tiie  (Jueen's  education,  and  the  native  abili- 
ties wiiicl\  had  enabled  her  to  profit  by  the  instruct'ion 
imparted  to  her,  that  all  the  witnesses   bear  testimony  to 


the  extraordinary  dignity  and  self-f>ossession  with  whicli 
she  made  her  debut  in  the  exalted  and  most  difficult  jmi-t 
she  was  henceforward  to  l»lay. 

The  Bishop  of  London  told  Amyot  (says  Crabb  Robin- 
son in  his  diary)  that  when  the  Bishops  were  first  presented 
to  the  Queen  she  received  them  with  all  possible  dignity  and 
then  retired.  She  passed  through  a  glass  door,  and,  forgetting 
its  transparency,  was  seen  to  run  off  like  a  girl  as  she  is.  .  .  . 
This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  If  she  had  not  now  the  high 
spirits  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  we  sliould  have  loss  reason  to  hof  o 
she  would  turn  out  a  sensible  woman  at  thirty. 

But  if  the  Queen  showed  even  then  that  she  possessed 
the  capacity  to  fulfil  her  arduoas  duties  with  the  stateli- 
ness  expected  of  a  Queen,  she  exhibited  at  the  same 
moment  those  other  qualities  of  tact  and  innate  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  her  subsequent  history  has  proved  her  to 
possess  in  so  exceptional  a  degree.  On  the  morning  of 
her  accession  one  of  her  first  acts  was  to  write  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  her  widowed  Aunt  Adelaide.  .She  addressed 
it  to  "  Her  ^Majesty,  tlie  (Jueen  ";  it  was  jxiinted  out  that 
tiie  correct  address  would  have  the  additional  word 
"  Dowager,"  but  she  refused  to  make  the  altenition. 
saying,  ''  I  will  not  be  the  first  ]jerson  to  remind  her  of  it." 
The  long  and  wearisome,  if  brilliant,  ceremonial  of 
the  coronation  is  described  without  ])rolixity  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  wiio  quotes  Mrs.  Jameson's  impression  of  the 
t^ueen  as,  fully  ajij^areled  in  State,  and  wearing  the  Crown, 
in  the  front  of  which  blazed  the  historic  ruby  of  Poitiers 
and  Agincourt,  tiie  youthful  Sovereign  made  her  home- 
ward journey. 

When  she  returned,  looking  falo  and  tremulous,  crowned, 
and  holding  her  sceptre  in  a  manner  and  attitude  which  said, 
"  I  have  it,  and  none  shall  wrest  it  from  me  !  "  oven  Carlylo,  who 
was  standing  near  mo,  uttered  with  emotion  "  A  blessing  on  her 
head." 

The  Queen's  betrothal  to  Prince  Albert,  their  mar- 
riage, and  the  years  of  wedded  happiness  which  attenditl 
tliis  truest  union  of  hearts,  take  up  a  large  part  of  thn 
book.  Indeed,  tiie  later  years  of  her  .'Majesty's  life — from 
1861  to  1897 — are  briefly  summarized  in  less  than  40 
jiages.  The  author  gives  many  quotations  from  the 
tjueen's  "  Journal,"  and  connects  the  events  from  the 
time  of  her  marriage  until  that  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  a  succinct  narnitive,  which,  if  it  tells  little 
that  is  new,  at  least  recalls  in  a  jileasant  and  easy  manner 
much  of  that  which  has  already  been  made  known  to  tho 
public.  Tims  we  read  again  Mendelssohn's  delightful 
account  of  his  reception  at  Huckingliam  Palace  : — 

It  is,  as  O.  says,  the  one  really  pleasant  and  comfortable 
English  house  whore  one  feols  d  son  aiM.  Of  course,  I  do  know 
a  few  others,  but  yet,  on  tiie  whole,  I  agree  with  him. 

The  visits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  France, 
first,  ns  the  guests  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  subsequently,  as 
those  of  XaiMileon  III.  ;  the  successful  inaugiuation  of  the 
(ireat  Exliibition  of  18i)l,  thanks  to  the  unwearietl  zeal  of 
the  Prince  Consort;  the  deathoftiieDukeof  Wellington  ;tlie 
Crimean  War;  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;thebetrothaland  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal — these  are  a  few  of  the  events  which 
are  described  in  more  or  less  detail.  Then  comes  that  sad 
parting  which  cast  so  profound  a  shadow  over  the  life  of 
the  Sovereign.and  the  memory  of  which  has  been  f)r  her  an 
abiding  sormw.  tiie  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  M.iny 
years  In^fore,  when  the  Queen  announced  to  Lord  Meltx)iime 
her  intention  of  marrying  the  Prince,  he  said  to  her,  as 
her^Majesty  records  in  her  journal,  "  I  think  it  will  l>every 
well  received  ;  for  I  iiear  tiiat  tlieiv  is  an  anxiety  now  that 
it  should  be.  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it."  adding,  in  quite  a 
paternal  tone,  "  you  will  be  much  more  comfortaiile,  for  a 
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woman  cannot  stand  alone  for  any  time,  in  whatever 
position  she  may  be."  In  the  time  of  her  bereavement 
the  Queen,  recalling  these  circumstances,  exclaimed, 
"  Alas  !  alas  !  tlie  23oor  Queen  now  stands  in  that  painful 
position."  In  the  depth  of  her  soitow  her  jNIajesty  had 
the  consolation  to  know  that  the  observations  written  by 
the  Prince  on  the  draft  despatches  to  Lord  Lyons  respect- 
ing the  Trent  incident  contributed  essentially  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  thus  averted  war  between 
the  two  nations.  It  was  the  last  thing  the  Prince  Consort 
ever  wrote.  To  the  depth  of  the  Queen's  grief,  and  the 
completeness  of  her  isolation  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  the  long  years  of  her  seclusion  testify  in  part. 
It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  weight  of  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  that  inspired  Tennyson,  in  dedicating  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Albert,  to 
pen  the  lines  : — 

Break  not,  O  woman's  heart,  but  still  endure  ; 

Break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endure, 

Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 

Which  shone  so  close  beside  Thee,  that  ye  made 

One  light  together,  but  has  past  and  left 

The  Crown  a  lonely  splendour. 
The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  relates  all  too 
briefly  the  history  of  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  the 
Queen's  life.  We  extract  the  following  passages  which 
will  be  read  with  especial  interest,  revealing  as  they  do 
the  nature  of  her  jMajesty's  personal  tastes  and  relaxa- 
tions : — 

During  the  whole  of  her  long  life,  in  the  midst  of  public 
business  which  has  daily  become  more  voluminous  and  exacting, 
the  Queen  has  never  entirely  abandoned  the  pursuits  which  were 
the  pleasure  and  relaxation  of  her  earliest  j'ears.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  her  practice  of  music  and  of  her  instructors,  and 
here  it  may  be  noted  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  her 
Majesty  has  sung  with  Signer  Tosti,  as  at  an  earlier  period  she 
sung  with  Lablachejand  Mendelssohn.  In  all  the  extracts  from 
the  Queen's  journals  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
public,  it  will  have  been  noticed  how  constantly  she  mentions 
that  she  sketched  the  scenery  of  the  places  visited  by  her.  The 
early  instruction,  given  by  Westall,  and  supplemented  by  the 
hints  occasionally  given  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  was  not  in  landscape 
drawing,  which  was  taught  by  Mr.  Lear  in  1846  and  1847.  Since 
that  time  the  Queen  has  taken  lessons  from  Mr.  Leitch,  and 
within  the  last  12  years  also  from  Mr.  Green.  The  Queen 
has  always  followed  with  the  closest  interest  the  course  of 
current  events,  which  have  necessarily  absorbed  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  and  attention.  But  her  Majesty  has  also  made  her- 
self familiar  with  great  imaginative  writers,  with  poets,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Tennyson,  or  with  novelists,  such  as 
Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  recent  illness  and  death  aroused  the 
Queen'sdeepest sympathy.  TheQueen'sacquaintancewith  German 
and  French  literature  is  considerable, and  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  these  languages  is  very  noticeable  in  the  purity  with  which 
she  speaks  them.  In  the  last  ten  years  a  signal  proof  of  the 
warm  interest  which  her  Majesty  has  always  taken  in  her  Indian 
Empire  has  been  given  by  the  Queen's  study  of  Hindustani, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Munshi  Abdul  Karim. 

In  reading  the  rapid  summary  of  these  years,  one  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  melancholy  bereavements  which 
have  saddened  the  later  days  of  the  beloved  Sovereign. 
Alas  !  even  since  this  book  was  finished  there  has  been  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  these  mournful  events,  in  the 
death  of  the  good  and  esteemed  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
Duchess  of  Teck.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
joyous  occasions,  such  as  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  only  daughter  ;  and  the  two 


great  national  festivals — the  Jubilee  of  1887,  and  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  present  year.  These  are  fresh  in 
the  public  memor}',  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. 
It  will  be  the  devout  hope  of  all  who  take  up  this  volume 
and  peruse  its  pages  that  the  remaining  years  of  her 
Majesty's  life  may  be  serene  and  ha^jpy,  and  that  it  may 
be  long  before  the  shadows  of  death  again  darken  her 
home. 

Mr.  Holmes  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  book, 
indicates  its  omissions.  Among  these  he  includes  the 
absence  of  reference  to  "  the  poets,  novelists,  historians, 
and  artists  who  have  added  the  lustre  of  their  genius  to 
the  Victorian  era."  We  must  wait  for  a  life  of  the  Queeu 
which  will  do  adequate  justice  to  its  great  theme,  and' 
meanwhile  we  must  express  our  satisfaction  that  so  hand- 
some a  contribution  to  the  books  of  the  year  as  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  notice  has  been  issued  from  the- 
press. 

Without  desiring  to  be  unduly  critical  we  are  con- 
strained to  point  out  three  errors  on  page  193,  where  Mr- 
Holmes  speaks  of  the  receptions  held  this  year  by  the' 
Queen  at  Windsor.  He  says,  "  There  also  she  received  the 
100  Bishops  who  had  come  to  attend  the  Pan- Anglican 
Conference  at  Lambeth,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
Queen's  reign  being  also  the  1,300th  anniversary  of  the- 
conversion  of  Britain  to  Christianity."  The  number  of 
Bisho]3s  was  more  nearly  200  than  100  ;  the  conference 
was  ofScially  known,  not  as  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference^ 
but  as  the  Lambeth  Conference  ;  and  the  present  year  is 
not  the  1,300th  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  Britain  ta 
Christianity,  but  of  the  introduction  of  Latin  Christianity 
into  England,  where  a  British  Christian  Church  had  long 
previously  existed. 

Any  account  of  this  book  which  omitted  reference  ta 
the  beautiful  illustrations  which  adorn  it  would  be 
signally  deficient.  IMessrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  and  Co.  have 
produced  a  work  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
their  high  reputation  as  fine  art  publishers.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  facsimile  in  colours  of  a  miniature 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Eobert 
Thorburn,  A.K.A.  The  picture  was  painted  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  child,  but  beneath  it  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  Queen's  signature  written  this  year — Victoria  R.I., 
1897.  Among  the  other  illustrations  are  full -page  por- 
traits of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  from  a  painting  by  Sir 
George  Hayter  ;  of  the  Princess  Victoria  as  a  child,  by 
Richard  Westall,  R.A.  ;  of  the  Princess  Victoria  and  her 
favourite  dog,  by  Sir  Gr.  Hayter  ;  a  crayon  drawing  by  the 
Queen  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  the  Queen's  first  Council,  by  Sir 
David  \\'ilkie,  R.A. ;  her  coronation,  by  Sir  G.  Hayter  ; 
the  Queen  receinng  the  Sacrament  at  her  coronation,  by 
C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. ;  her  Majesty  in  1838,  by  A.  E.  Chalon, 
R.A.;  her  marriage,  by  Sir  Cf.  Hayter  ;  the  register  of  her 
marriage,  reproduced  from  the  original  document ;  the 
Queen,  the  Piincess  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from 
a  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  ;  the  Bajstism  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Sir  G.  Hayter  ;  a  portrait  of  the 
Queen,  by  F.  X.  Wiuterhalter  ;  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  by  the  same  artist  (on  the  flyleaf  of  the 
copy  sent  to  us  it  is  described  as  "  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
from  a  painting  by  Sir  George  Hayter  "■ — an  oversight 
which  is  somewhat  surprising  in  so  carefully  prepared  a 
work).  These  are  some  of  the  principal  illustrations,  but 
we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list.  The  last  full- 
page  illustration  is  one  of  the  mairiage  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  from  a  painting  by  Laurenz  Tuxen. 
The  pictures,  the  selection,  of  which  has  been  made  by 
]Mr.  D.  C.  Thomson  from  the  Royal  collections,  were  chosen 
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with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  tlie  Queen's  domestic 
life.  Altof^ether  the  book  is  a  beautiful  production,  and 
we  can  f^ive  it  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  guise  worthy  of  the  Queen. 


Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vera.  Svo.,  382pp.  I^mlon 
and  New  Yoik,  l.SDT.  Arnold.    16/- 

In  tlic  jircfarc  to  this  voliiinc  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
tells  us  that  "  recollections  "  anil  ••  autohiographie.s  "  are 
very  different  things.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw  an  accu- 
rate lin(>  lietween  two  literary  species  whicli  shade 
imijerce2)til)ly  into  each  other.  "  Reminiscences,"  to  use 
another  phrase,  are  apt  to  mean  indiscreet  revelations  of 
gossip,  more  or  less  scandalous,  about  other  ])eople. 
Autobiography,  as  a  rule,  is  an  indiscreet,  thougli  all  the 
more  charming,  revelation  of  gossip  about  ourselves. 
"  Recollections,"  judging  from  this  example,  means  some- 
thing ditt'erent  from  both,  in  that  the  author  is  always 
present  and  yet  he  is  never  obtrusiv<'ly  in  the  foreground. 
Anecdotes  about  other  jteojile,  many  of  them  very  ex- 
cellent, are  interwoven.  I'ut  the  general  result  is  a  kind 
of  veiled  autobiography.  We  are  always  in  company  with 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  see  things  through  his  eyes  and 
coloured  by  his  modes  of  sentiment,  and  ])erhaps  make 
acquaintance  with  him  the  more  thoroughly  as  well  as 
pleasantly  because  he  gives  no  analysis  of  his  own 
character  and  takes  most  of  the  extenuil  facts  of  his  life 
for  granted.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  said  to  any  one  who 
has  read  Mr.  de  Vere's  writings  that  he  is  very  good  com- 
pany indeed.  To  praise  him  for  not  being  vulgar  or 
malicious  would  be  a  gross  impertinence.  The  charming 
urbanit}'  of  his  style  is  oidy  the  natural  result  of  high 
poetic.d  si"nsibility,  educated  by  congenial  surroundings, 
and  properly  controlled  by  a  very  keen  p(rcei)tion  of  the 
humorous.  Perhaps  Mr.  de  Vere  is  inclined  to  see  the 
good  side  of  men  and  things  a  little  too  exclusively. 
Altho\igh  that  tendency  generally  passes  for  virtuous,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  like  other  virtues,  it  is  sometimes 
very  irritating  to  those  who  do  not  jiossess  it.  ^Ve  will 
not,  however,  complain  of  the  absence  of  gall  or  exjiress 
any  scepticism  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  numerous 
models  of  all  good  (]ualitics  whom  Mr.  de  Vere  has  been 
j)rivilegcd  to  know  in  iiis  life.  \\'e  can  make  our  little 
deductions  for  ourselves,  and  frankly  admit  that  the  praise 
is  at  least  bestowed  in  the  right  jilaees,  and  never  inter- 
feres, as  coarser  praises  do,  with  a  sliarp  characterization  of 
its  objects. 

Mr.  de  Ver(>  is  the  son  and  grandson  of  Irish 
country  gentlemen,  both  of  them  men  of  ability  and 
cultivation,  and  the  younger,  Mr,  de  A'ere's  father,  a  jwet 
iulmired  by  Wordsworth  and  by  many  good  judges.  They 
lived  in  the  good  old  times  of  duelling  ami  claret-<Irinking, 
and  some  recollections  of  the  Sir  Jonah  HaiTington  kind  are 
just  touched  in  this  volume.  But  Mr.  de  A'ere's  account 
of  his  father  shows  what  finer  <|ualities  might  be  di>- 
veloped  in  the  contemporary  surroundings.  The  father 
was  not  oidy  a  man  of  letters  and  a  most  ardent  lover  of 
natural  scenery,  but  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  bis 
poorer  neighbours,  and  repaid  by  their  grateful  reverence. 
Representatives  of  the  noted  families  were  still  regarded 
with  the  okl  clannish  reverence  by  their  tenantry.  .Mr.  de 
Vere  tells  us  that  (ierald  (irifhn.  of  the  "  t'ollegians," 
whose  very  interesting  character  he  di'serilies  from  ]>ersonal 
knowledge,  represents  in  that  admirable  novel  the  true 
charm  of  the  Irish  cliaracter  and  manners.  '•  Had  manners 
to  you"  was,  he  says,  "  an  ordinary  malediction;"  and  the 


''  manners,"  as  he  observes,  were  a  tradition  which  had  been 
acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  a  j>eople  of  singular 
"  delicacy,  pathos,  and  symjiathy."  Tlie  transformation  of 
the  "  Collegians  "  into  the  "  Colleen  Bawn  "  disgusted  him. 
as  indicating  the  substitution  of  "vulgar  sensationalism  " 
for  the  old  refinement.  In  those  days  no  one  had  jireaclied 
that  '•  vulgarest  of  all  things,  Jacobinism;  "  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  social  evils,  of  which  Mr.  de  Vere  speaks  both 
feelingly  and  judiciously,  there  was  a  charm  in  the  old 
order  which  has  vanished  with  the '' pirogi-ess,"  to  which 
Mr.  de  Vere  would  probably  give  a  different  name.  We 
have,  however,  no  concern  here  with  ]Kilitic;il  or  religious 
controversies.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  de  Vere's 
ap])reciation  of  some  characteristics  which,  for  good  or 
evil,  have  nearly  disajjpeared,  gives  a  lively  interest  to  his 
sketches  of  his  youth.  Two  or  three,  out  of  many  striking 
anecdotes,  comic  and  tragic,  may  be  recommended.  There 
is  the  ai-istocratic  "  Karl  of  K.,"  honoured  as  a  "  beneficent 
despot."  When  a  manufacturer  built  a  chimney  in  an 
obnoxious  situation  and  refused  to  remove  it,  tlie  tjirl 
informed  his  tenants  that  he  should  retire  to  England, 
there  was  not  room  in  the  place  for  him  and  the  factory 
at  once.  The  manufacturer  received  a  visit  next  d<iy  "from 
uninvited  guests,"  and,  on  the  third,  had  departed.  The 
triuinjih  was  closely  followed  by  the  Limerick  election. 
The  Karl  ordered  his  tenantry  to  vote  like  one  man  for  his 
candidate.  They  went  in  a  body  and  voted  like  one  man 
the  wrong  way.  O'Connell's  reign  was  beginning.  The 
Karl  thereupon  summoned  all  his  tenants  to  come  to  his 
great  hall.  There  he  met  them  in  solemn  state,  but  the 
expect<d  oration  broke  off.  He  could  only  exclaim, "  They 
come  to  tear  me  to  jueces  ! "  Two  days  later  he  was  in  a 
madhouse,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  later 
anecdote,  not  less  characteristic  of  the  other  class,  is  that 
of  a  jMjor  lad  who  confessed  to  a  j)riest  that  he  had  shot 
an  agent,  and,  having  a  scrupulous  conscience,  thought  of 
giving  himself  up  to  the  police.  The  priest  approved,  but, 
on  examining  him,  found  tliat  he  could  not  even  recite 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  Obviously  he  was  not  fit  to  be  hangctl. 
He  accordingly  went  through  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  the  faith,  until  the  priest  »ould  con- 
scientiously assure  him  that  he  was  fully  qualified  for  the 
gallows.  He  gave  himself  up  accordingly,  and,  though 
not  hanged,  was  transported, 

Irish  noblemen  are  no  longer  worshipped  ;  and  the- 
conscience  of  the  Irish  [leasantry  has  received  some  new 
lights  ujwn  the  ethics  of  agent-shooting,  Mr.  de  Vert^ 
has  much  to  say  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  famine  ;. 
of  the  efforts  made  by  his  own  friends  (efforts,  we  an* 
left  to  infer,  in  which  he  took  his  jiart)  to  meet  the 
a]i]>allin:,'  distress,  ami  of  the  misunderstandings  or  less 
]>ardonable  eiTors  im])lied  in  the  renunlics  then  and  after- 
wards adopted.  t)f  the  endless  problem  we  need  say 
nothing  except  that  the  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  sliow 
Kith  good  feeling  and  common  sense.  Mr.  de  Vere  liad 
long  before  those  d.iys  become  well  known  to  congenial 
circles  in  Kngland.  He  tells  us  what  charming  jieojile  he 
nn>t  everywhere,  and  we  are  left  to  guess  how  they  must 
have  been  charmed  by  the  refinement  and  simplicity  of 
the  young  Irishman.  He  describes  in  ach.apter — avowetily 
not  of  servile  historical  accuracy — how  he  once  travelled  on 
the  toj)  of  a  stage  coach  from  Limerick  to  Dublin, 
taking  fifteen  houi-s  on  a  bitter  March  day,  and  rejiorts 
the  (ptaint  conversation  of  his  variitus  ctmi|wnions.  It 
treats  humorously  and  jiathetically  of  rej>eal  and  the  i>enal 
laws  and  legends  of  the  days  of  '98,  and  of  the  good  old 
customs  when  every  gentleman  went  to  beddrimk.  Then, 
or  later,  he  crosses  to  England  with  O'Oonnell  in  his  most 
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exuberant  days,  and  hears  the  great  man  declare  that  he 
would  never  "  take  an  unjust  cause,"  and  explain  directly 
afterwards  how  he  could  always  entrap  an  Irish  witness 
into  committing  perjury.  From  these  characteristic  scenes 
he  wanders  to  Oxford,  muses  in  the  cloisters  and  on 
Magdalen  Bridge,  and  is  profoundly  touched  by  the 
beauties  of  "  England's  holy  city."  Even  the  Oxford  mob, 
it  seems,  showed  a  "  staid  courtesy  "  in  those  happy  days  ; 
and  ^Ir.  de  Vere  was  presented  to  the  great  Newanan  and 
.several  of  his  chief  disciples.  Then  he  passes  to  the  lakes, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  scenes  made  famous  by  Words- 
worth, and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  poet 
himself.  Wordsworth  was  to  him  in  j^oetry  what  Newman 
was  in  theology,  a  teacher  of  unrivalled  suggestiveness. 
The  few  days  passed  under  Wordsworth's  roof  were,  he 
says,  the  "  greatest  honour  of  his  life  "  ;  and  the  brief 
recollections  of  their  conversations  give  admirably  the  key 
to  the  great  influence  of  the  older  poet  uj^on  some  of  his 
best  contemporaries.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  asserted  the 
superiority  of  EngUsh  to  Swiss  mountains  on  the  ground 
that  in  Switzerland  the  heights  are  generally  hidden  by 
mist.  That  may  be  taken  allegorically  to  indicate  the 
gTeat  man's  local  limitations,  but  Mr.  de  Vere  repeats  this 
without  malice  among  other  sounder  sayings.  No  one, 
indeed,  was  better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  Wordsworthian 
view  of  nature.  Naturally,  however,  he  was  drawn  into 
closer  intimacy  with  men  nearer  to  himself  in  age.  One 
of  his  dearest  friends  was  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  whose  poetry, 
for  reasons  not  here  to  be  discussed,  is  jjerhaps  not  so  fully 
appreciated  to-day  as  Mr.  de  Vere  would  desire.  Anyhow, 
as  Taylor's  own  "  autobiography  "  indicates,  he  was  a 
delightful  fi-iend  in  private  life,  suave,  dignified,  and 
amiable  ;  and  •  with  a  poetical  sensibility  duly 
checked  by  experience  in  official  life.  "  I  never  saw 
hiin  once  out  of  temper,  or  once  made  anxious  about 
trifles,"  says  Sir.  de  Vere  ;  there  was  "  no  little  man,"  as  in 
the  case  of  some  other  poets,  "  inside  the  great  man." 
Taylor's  domestic  circle,  too,  was  delightful,  and  with  him 
and  his  wiie  Mr.  de  Vere  made  a  long  tour  through  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  years  1843-44.  The  only  drawback 
seems  to  have  been  that  Taylor  objected  to  Swiss 
mountains  even  more  emphatically  than  Wordsworth.  The 
narrative  is  pleasantly  lighted  uj)  by  the  humours  of  the 
little  "  Freddy  Elliot,"  who  was  one  of  the  party. 
"  Freddy  "  resolved  at  one  moment  to  become  a  monk  ; 
but  on  reflection  wisely  decided  to  change  his  plan  and 
marry  a  nun.'  She  would  have  to  do  all  the  praying  and 
self-mortification  and  to  occupy  herself  entirely  with 
making  him  happy.  We  will  not  follow  Mr.  de  Vere 
further.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  explains  what  re- 
quires '  little  explanation,  why  he  became  a  Catholic  in 
spite  of  Carlyle's  exhortations  not  to  give  up  his  freedom 
and  "  go  into  that  'hole."  Anyhow,  the  change  did  not 
alienate  him  from  his  old  friends,  if  it  intensified  his 
admiration  of  Newman  and  Manning.  Characteristic, 
we  will  not  say  too  enthusiastic,  portraits  are  given  of  both  ; 
and  that  of  Manning  does  not  altogether  correspond  to 
the  portrait  dra-i\Ti  by  jNIanning's  biographer.  Another 
very  attractive  sketch  is  that  "of  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton, 
famous  as  a  mathematician,  but  also  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher.  Wordsworth  described  him  as  one  of  the 
only  two  men  he  knew  who  could  be  called  "  wonderful," 
Coleridge  being  the  other.  We  are  told,  among  other 
stories,  how  Hamilton  had  just  thought  of  a  difficult 
problem  ^\■hen■his  horse  meanly  took  advantage  of  his 
abstraction  to  bolt.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  check  the 
brute,  Hamilton  dropped  the  reins,  turned  his  mind  to 
the  problem,  and  solved  it  just  as  he  reached  the  stables 


after  a  four  miles  gallop.  That  is  the  way  to  invent 
"  quaternions."  Hamilton's  boy,  we  are  told,  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six,  was  puzzled  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Though  told  to  drop  the  subject,  he  invented  four  solutions 
"  of  the  mystery  which  turned  out  to  be  the  four  great 
heresies  of  the  first  four  centuries."  We  must  leave  om* 
readers  to  discover  many  equally  excellent  anecdotes,  and 
will  only  notice  one  omission  which  they  suggest.  Every 
book  of  this  kind  should  have  an  index  ;  in  future  writers 
on  biography  will  be  apt  to  overlook  some  admirable 
illustrations  of  character. 


Italienische  Reminiscenzen  und  Profile.  Von 
Sigmund  Miinz.    9.1  xCiu.,  323  pp.    Vienna,  1898. 

Weiss.    5.30  marks. 

After  carefully  reading  Herr  Mihiz's  new  volume  of  Remi- 
niscences, we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The 
index  nomi7ium,  which  runs  to  fifteen  pages,  contains  so  many 
names  of  distinguished  men  of  all  countries  that  it  is  distressing 
to  find  how  little  fresh  or  how  little  inspiring  are  the  references 
to  them  in  the  text.  No  less  than  sixteen  Kings  and  Queens 
find  a  place  in  this  register  ;  Crown  Princes  and  minor  Royalties 
are  equally  well  represented ;  and  other  notabilities  abound.  The 
soil  of  Italy  and  the  valleys  across  the  Alps  have  been  the  centre 
for  a  large  gathering  of  men  of  power  and  intellect,  with  whom 
Herr  Miinz  has  come  in  contact.  He  has  returned  from  his 
travels  with  a  dwindled  liking  for  the  city  on  the  Danube  where 
he  has  his  home. 

The  book  is  not  arranged  in  any  particular  order.  It  opens 
with  a  series  of  sketches  in  a  gondola,  dated  from  Venice,  1891- 
1893.  These  are  followed  by  tlirco  Venetian  letters,  two  of 
which  go  back  to  March,  18D0.  The  next  three  chapters,  dated 
respectively  1895,  1891,  and  1893,  are  written  from  Milan,  and 
treat  of  the  salon  of  the  Comtessa  MafFei,  of  Giovanni  Morelli, 
"physician,  soldier,  politician,"  and  of  Ada  Negri,  a  young 
Lombardy  poetess,  who  writes  about  Socialism,  and  Marie 
Bashkirtsefl'.  Then  follows  a  series  of  Lombardy  Excursions 
(1889-90),  which  take  us  through  the  Engadine  and  by  the 
North  Italian  Lakes,  winding  up  with  a  visit  to  Verdi.  La 
Mortadella  di  Bolorjna — an  amusing  sketch  in  dialogue — and  a 
short  paper  on  the  Bolognese  University,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
eighth  centenary  in  1888,  then  bring  us  to  I'lorence,  which  remains 
the  writer's  head-quarters  till  the  end.  These  last  130  pages 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  book,  and  include  Herr  Mtinz's 
"  profiles  "  of  Sir  James  Lacaita  and  the  late  John  Addington 
Symonds,  a  paper  on  the  Dante  celebration,  some  minor 
sketches,  and  three  miscellaneous  J'lorentine  letters. 

The  views  and  opinions  in  the  Venice  section  are  usually 
advanced  throiigh  the  mouth  of  Piero,  the  gondolier,  whose 
hero  is  Lesseps,  of  the  Panama  Canal — "  the  gondolier  of  gon- 
doliers, as  holy  almost  as  the  Madonnas  and  Garibaldi,  degraded 
by  Philistines  to  a  common  malefactor."  Through  Piero's 
instrumentality,  Herr  Miinz  was  introduced  to  a  soi-disant 
Signer  Abramo,  who  had  some  recollections  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  :— 

"  Signore,  you  are  in  error  if  5'ou  mean  that  he  was  just  an 
average  convert,  who  was  ashamed  of  his  past.  .  .  .  Signore, 
as  a  boy  I  used  to  accompany  my  father  on  his  voyages  through 
the  lagoons.  He  acted  as  messenger  to  a  great  man  from 
England  who  lived  in  a  marble  palace  en  the  Canalazzo.  One 
day  there  came  to  see  a  him  young  Briton  with  pale  face,  black 
curled  hair,  and  rather  theatrical  dress.  .  .  .  He  spoke  a 
little  Spanish  as  well  as  a  broken  Italian.  He  loved  our  comitry 
very  much,  and  more  than  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  he  loved  our 
Venice,  which  he  called  his  Adriatic  bride.  He  inspected  all 
the  sights  of  Venice,  but  especially  used  Signer  Benjamino  to 
wander  about  the  Ghetto,  and  be  often  stood  still  at  the 
Rialto.  .  .  ..  This  was  the  grandson  of  that  old  Benjamino 
Disraeli,  who  once  lived  among  us,  and  died  at  90  years  as  a 
Jew  still,  in  England  yonder.  §ignor  Benjamino,  the  grandson, 
baptized  as  a  boy,  .  .  .  never  concealed  his  love  for  the 
Ghetto." 
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Through  the  next  two  or  three  pages  the  narrator  continues 
to  speak  of  "  Signer  Bonjamino  the  younger,"  who  conquered 
the  hearts  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  reatl  with  tears  the 
marlile  tablet  in  the  Ghetto,  and  visitefl  the  synagogue  where 
his  grandfather  Iiad  prayed,  and  climbed  tlie  long  staircases  to  the 
rooms  where  he  had  lived.  'I'ho  l)inraeli  family  is  said  to  have 
died  out  in  Venice,  but  Uerr  Miinx,  on  the  authority  of  liis 
gondolier's  friend,  states  that  some  members  are  still  living 
in  Trieste,  and  that  the  Issols  in  Genoa  can  claim  kinship. 

Horr  Munz's  rcniiniscenocs  of  Lord  BeaL-onsliold's  great 
Parliamentary  rival  are  dated  1895,  but  they  conconi  principally 
Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to  Naples  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  ana 
his  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  kingdom  of  llio  two  Sicilies. 
We  leani  that  the  Naples  tour  was  chielty  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  his  daughter,  aged  throe  years,  who  was  aftervvards  mentioned 
between  the  (jladstonos  and  Sir  James  Lacaitu  as  "  Mary 
Naples."  Mrs.  Cladstono  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Lacaita  on 
her  distiiiguislieil  !uisb:uid's  retirement  e.xprcssed  herself  as 
particularly  pleaseil  that  "  he  won  the  praise  of  liis  adver- 
saries, the  Conservative  loaders  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  House, 
Salisbury  and  Balfour,  who  extolled  him  by  saying  that  ni> 
party  had  ever  possessed  si)  brilliant  a  leader  as  the  Liberals  had 
had  in  Gladstone." 

The  author  of  this  volume  fools  himself  most  at  home  in 
Florence.     Ho  writes  in  one  place  : — 

"  If  cities  are  to  bo  judged  by  the  level  of  their  conversa- 
tion, then  Florence  is  more  European  than  many  a  (lio-visfailt. 
Society  hero  has  an  international  cachet.  If  the  Italian  spirit 
nourishes  most  purely  in  Tuscany,  yet  wo  find  in  Florentine 
society  an  English  element  added  to  the  Italian.  The  con- 
fluenco  of  two  of  the  chief  streams  of  European  civilization 
lends  Florence  a  charm  without  comparison.  Anglicized  Italians 
and  Italianized  JJritons  aro  of  common  occurrenee." 

A  kind  of  study  in  national  contrasts  is  given  in  Ln 
Maggiolata,  the  record  of  May-day,  ]8!)3,  when  a  Florentine 
lady  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  celebration  of  that  queen 
of  the  calendar.  "  Among  the  guests,"  writes  Herr  Miinz, 
"  were  Sir  Heiu-y  —  and  Professor  — .  It  pleasiil  the  Signora 
to  plant  by  the  side  of  this  British  ])olitician  and  German 
savant,  who  wore  both  unmarried,  a  graceful  Florentine  blossom 
apiece."  The  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  answered,  and 
when  the  young  ladies  were  gone,  the  hostess  rallied  her  luiap- 
prociativo  guests  on  their  lack  of  gallantry.  To  "the  melancholy 
Unionist,  who  had  been  thundering  against  Home  Rule  under 
the  dimio  of  St.  Stoi)hen's  all  the  April,"  Signora  X.  remarked 
on  his  own  inconsistency  that,  "  although  your  hair  is 
beginning  to  grow  gray,  you  have  not  yet  contracted  a  union," 
and  she  reproached  the  German  anti<iuary  with  cultivating  "  a 
leather  and  parchiuont  Uenai.ssance  "  to  the  neglect  of  his  own. 
"  Militarism,"  said  the  Signora,  "  has  made  the  German 
thinker,  too,  a  little  stilF,  still'  in  bearing  and  still"  in  soul,  ,.  .  . 
the  dragoons  of  Ca'.sarian  Socialism."  Both  the  politician 
and  the  professor  tried  to  extricate  themselves.  The  former, 
in  whom  wo  fancy  we  recognize  a  present  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  turno<I  the  (piestion  by  attacking  tho'women 
of  Italy  who  "  become  stupid  when  bro\ight  in  contact  with 
intellectual  men,"  and  threatened  to  bring  a  now  Bill  before 
I'arliamont  "  to  regulate  the  maj-imum  play-time  and  miitimum 
work-time  of  women  in  the  higher  classes  of  society." 

Somo  of  the  personages  mentioned  by  Herr  ]^Iiinz  aro 
"  proliles  "  only.  In  Alaloja,  for  instance,  in  18811,  ho  met  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  hotel  •'  a  little  man  with  white  hair, 
white  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  sharj),  but  good-lnnuoured. 
gold-bespectacled  oyos.  The  intellectual  English  head  attracted 
mo.  '  AVho  is  that  ?'  I  asked  the  director  of  the  hotel,  and  ho 
told  mo  it  was  Mr.  Huxley."  Herr  ^Miiny.'s  reminiscence  stops 
hero,  but  many  of  his  readers  will  sharo  the  present  writer's 
recollection  of  Mr.  Huxley's  pleasure  at  seeing  a  familiar  face, 
and  his  eager  ([uostion,  "Now  tell  me  what  is  going  on  o\it- 
side."  Horr  Miinz's  pages,  however,  are  always  agreeable 
reading,  and  aro  occasionally  briglitoned  by  a  fresh  anecdote 
ur  a  sound  reflection. 


Celebrated  Trials.  By  Henry  Lauren  Clinton.  8J  x 
Sjin.,  xii.  -  C^i  pp.     With  Index.    London  and  New  Vprk,  1S»7. 

Harpei^.    $2.aj 

Any  book  is  sure  to  be  interesting  in  which  a  distiiignished 
and  successful  lawyer  gives  a  plain  account  of  his  u.'ciif  riences 
without  addition  or  withdrawal.  When  the  author  has  practised 
in  the  United  States  this  proposition  is  even  morw  Ukely  to  be 
true.  For  the  legal  profession  has  been  the  foste^-niother  of 
nearly  every  prominent  oflicial  in  America  from  the  I'lvtident 
downwards.  Not  only  has  almost  every  Senat<jr  and. every  Con- 
gressman i>robably  owed  the  prominence  which  resulted  in  bis 
election  to  forensic  eloquence,  but  it  has  becoing'moro  and  more 
evident  in  later  years  that  a  political  career  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility in  the  United  States  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  technicalities  of  law. 

Mr.  Clinton's  cases,  therefore,  might  well  bo  expected  to 
include  a  largo  proportion  of  political  incidents,  civil  and 
criminal.  And  it  may  bo  said  at  onco  that  this  volume  lias  none 
of  the  witticisms  or  attractions  with  which  leading  members  of 
the  English  Bar  have  embellished  their  reminiscences  ;  it  has 
no  palpitating  horrors  liko  the  drama  of  Tlic  Ducheite  de  Pxadin 
or  The  Cultccn  liaim.  Yet  its  interest  at  this  particular  time  is 
very  great.  I'or,  as  Mr.  Clinton  is  a  New  York  lawyer,  it  is 
naturally  with  tho  political  crimes  of  New  York  that  he  luis 
most  to  do  ;  and  equally  naturally  the  part  of  his  book  which 
will  receive  the  greatest  attention  from  readers  of  to-<lay  is 
contained  in  tho  seven  chapters  which  give  a  history  of  the 
"Tammany"  organization  for  tho  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  is  not  tho  avowed  object  of  these  chapters,  for  Mr.  Clinton 
merely  records  the  incidents  of  his  connexion  with  William  M. 
Tweed,  with  John  Kelly,  and  with  Richard  Croker  as  so  many 
facts  in  his  legal  career.  But  of  those  three  "bosses  "  who  have 
held  tho  power  of  Tammany  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  Mr. 
Clinton  threw  one  into  the  State  Prison,  defended  Uio  second  in 
a  libel  case,  and  procured  tho  release  of  the  thkd  from  a  charge 
of   attempted   murder. 

Into  all  these  cases  it  would  bo  impossible  now  to  enter. 
One  instance  will  suffice.  And  wo  propose  to  sketch  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Clinton  of  tho  writs  of  prohibition  issued  against 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  New  York  at  a  time  wiieu  tho 
Tweed  Ring  ruled  the  city.  And  wo  do  this  as  much  f.^r  litLrary 
reasons  as  for  reasons  of  o  more  obvious  and  general  interest.  If 
these  pages  will  throw  light  upon  what  may  Lo  expected  to  be 
the  immediate  political  futi>ro  of  New  York  acconling  to  tlie 
news  of  election  so  lately  published,  they  will  also  funiish  an 
example  of  political  argument  (whether  intentional  or  not)  in 
which  a  few  facts  simply  stated  will  prove  themselves  superior  to 
a  ton  of  baseless  rhetoric.  Considerations  of  spoco  alone  com|iel 
us  to  compress  Mr.  Clinton's  account  into  a  few  imragmphs  the 
accuracy  of  which  nuist  be  taken  for  granted ;  for  the  various  legal 
documents  on  which  that  acooimt  is  based  wo  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  pp.  3G1  scqq.  in  Mr.  Clinton's  book. 

In  October,  1871,  by  tho  inlluenco  of  tho  Tweed  Kinu.  an 
unconstitutional  law  was  pa.sscd  extending  the  terms  of  alilcrmen 
and  assistant  aldermen  elected  during  1870  for  one  year  further. 
Tweed  in  those  days  represented  tho  organization  rule<l  by 
Richard  Croker  this  autumn.  Mr.  Scth  Low's  party  oi  Reform 
was  reprcs.  nted  in  1871  by  tho  Apollo  Hall  Reform  Democracy, 
which  nominated  candidates  for  tho  Uoaixl  of  Aldermen  by  the 
advico  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  tho  Committee  of  Seventy.  Seeing  that  a  contest  was 
inevitable,  Taimnany  Hall  nominated  its  own  candidates  for  tho 
Board,  and  was  badly  beaten  in  tho  election.  It  determined, 
however,  that  tho  victorious  Reformers  should  never  obtiiin  cer- 
tificates of  election,  and  that  votes  for  tliem  shoid«I  not  he 
counted.  Mr.  Clinti^n  h.nd  to  prix-uro  a  iiKirit/diiiiu  from  a  Judge 
of  tho  Supreme  Court  to  compel  tho  Board  of  Supcrvi-iirs  t<> 
count  tho  votes  of  those  elected  on  the  Keform  ticket.  Then 
the  old  Boanl  determinevi  to  hold  on  to  tho  office  which  had  l>ecn 
unconstitutionally  extended,  and  not  jiormit  the  Roform  oanili- 
dates  to  enter  upon  their  duties  at  all.  Tho  men  in  office 
imagined  that  they  could  not  bo  dislodged  from  it.      To    thwart 
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this  plan  Mr.  Clinton  procured  from  Judge  Brady,  of  the 
Supreme  !_Court,  writs  of  prohibition  against  the  Mayor  and 
*A  Ideriuen  who  liad  beon  elected.  Taniiuany  Hall  tried  to  sot 
aside  the  writ.  This  tailed.  Mr.  Clinton  then  proceeded  to  get 
ready  a  complete  set  of  papers  (some  30  or  40  pages  of  hand- 
writing) to  be  served  on  each  alderman,  and  waited  for  Monday 
morning, 'the  Ist  of  January,  1872,  when  the  Board  assembled  at 
an  'early  hour.  The  first  alderman  who  came  out  was  instantly 
scrvedVith  a  writ.  The  doors  were  then  shut,  but  Mr,  Clinton 
managed  to- get  Ids  shoulder  against  a  door  and  kept  it  open 
while  he  wait-ed  for  the  stroke  of  12.  At  the  hour  he  led  his 
cleriM,  followed  by  the  Reform  candidates,  into  the  room  in 
City-hall,  and  scenes  began  whicli  were  never  before,  and  have 
never  'since,  beon  witnessed  in  a  legislative  body.  The  clerks 
sprang  at  the  alJermon  to  serve  the  writs  ;  the  aldermen,  to 
avoid  "service,  loape-:!  from  their  seats  and  careered  all  round  the 
room  ;  Mr.  Clinton  and  the  newly-elected  officials  rushed  to  the 
seats  jrist  vacated  and  occupied  them  ;  the  new  Board  instantly 
elected  a  chairman  and  clerk  ;  and  within  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  their  terms  commenced  tlie  aldermen  elected  on  the  Reform 
ticket  were  installed  in  office.  By  avoiding  service  the  old 
aldermen  had  vacated  their  office,  they  had  become  mere 
claimants  and  outsiders,  and  the  Reformers  were  in  possession. 
Tlie  language  used  by  the  City  Fathers  thus  ousted  from  their 
office  cannot  l>e  reproduced  here.  It  will  be  found  on  page  373  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  instructive  book. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  William  M.  Tweed.  He 
was  an  alderman,  a  member  of  Congress,  a  Senator  of  New  York 
State,  a  .Supervisor  of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  of  that  city.  For  years  he  «as  the 
"  Boss  "  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  November,  1873,  he  was  tried 
on  an  indictment  of  over  200  counts,  and  fraudulent  certificates 
amomiting  to  over  sis  million  dollars  were  shown  to  have  been 
passed  by  him  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He 
divided  the  proceeds  with  his  confederates.  No  jury  could  be 
fjimd  at  first  to  convict  him.  At  his  second  trial  extraordinary 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  bribery  or  tampering  with  the 
jurors  ;  for  there  was  no  defence,  and  all  the  prosecution  had  to 
do  was  to  obtain  a  fair  and  impartial  jury.  All  12  men  were 
watched  night  and  day,  and  12  others  were  again  appointed  to 
watch  the  watchers.  Tweed  was  convicted  and  sentenced.  And 
tho  following  words  occurred  in  Judge  Davis's  charge  to  the  jury : — 

"  It  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  should  become  the  per- 
manent idea  of  officials  that  their  offices  are  the  means  of  enrich- 
ing theniselves  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  if 
upon  tliat  there  should  grow  up  another  still  worse — namely, 
that  officers  who  have  violated  the  law  and  plundered  instead  of 
]irotp.ctirig  the  public  interests  have  with  the  money  thiis 
obtained  the  means  of  purchasing  their  own  imiuunity,  then  in- 
deed our  Government  would  be  an  absolute  and  awful  faihue." 

If  these  things  l>e  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  a  dry  ?  If  such  incidents  as  Mr.  Clinton  here  calmly  and 
impartially  narrates  most  undoubtedly  occurred  under  the  rule  of 
S^ammany  in  the  smaller  New  York  of  only  a  few  years  ago, 
•what  will  be  the  result  of  Tammany's  victory  in  a  greater  New 
York  to-day  ?  After  the  convict  came  the  professional  gambler. 
After  "  Honest  John  Kelly"  has  come  Richard  Croker,  who  now 
ha.T  the  patronage  of  offices  representing  city  revenue  to  an  ex- 
'tent  equalling  the  entire  revenue  of  the  United  States  before 
-the  Civil  War.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  The  voters  who  gave 
•it  him  cannot  answer  that  question.  They  had  evidently  never 
•read  Mr.  Clinton's  book.  It  is  a  terrible  warning  against  the 
'Uneducated  voter. 


S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work. 
,T-octuix^s  delivered  in  Substance  in  the  Ladye  Chapel  of 
Wovix-Hter  Ciathedral  in  the  Lent  of  1896  by  "W.  J.  Knox 
Xiittle,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Worcester  and  Yicai^  of 
Hoai'-crass.    8vo.,  328  i>p.     London,  1897. 

Isbister.    10  6 

As  an  artistic  production  this  study  of  St.  Francis  suffers 
irorti   tlie   fact   that  it  is   not,  in   the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 


biography  at  all,  but  was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  lectures.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  inevitable  discon- 
nectedness about  the  book,  a  certain  prolixity  and  tendency  to 
re|>etition  (as  the  author  himself  allows) — qualities  above  all 
detrimental  to  excellence  in  biographical  literature. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
task  which  Canon  Knox  Little  has  undertaken  is  one  which  could 
only  be  successfully  handled  'oy  a  very  few.  The  author  has,  in  fact, 
attempted  a  work  somewhat  Ijeyond  the  range  of  his  powers.  He  is 
biographer,  theologian,  historian,  and  art  critic  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  superficiality  of  treatment 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  and  his  want  of  insight 
into  the  great  forces  which  were  disintegrating  and  building  up 
medieval  life  in  Europe  leads  the  author  to  lay  undue  stress 
both  on  the  personal  cliaracter  of  his  hero  and  also  on  the 
Franciscan  movement  itself.  He  looks  upon  Francis  as  the 
regenerator  of  society,  this  regeneration  being  efl'ected  ■'  by  the 
closest  following  in  the  path  of  his  Master  that  this  world  has 
ever  seen."  With  this  exaggerated  estimate  of  an  undeniably 
lovely  and  heroic  character,  it  is  easy  for  the  author  to  go  one 
step  further  and  to  state  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for 
disbelieving  the  majority  of  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Francis, 
and  none  whatever  for  doubtinc  the  greatest  of  all — the  marvel 
of  the  stigmata.  One  fact  at  least  is  certain,  and  it  is,  after  all, 
the  supremely  significant  fact,  that  the  extraordinary  power  of 
Francis  depended  not  on  miraculous  gifts,  but  on  the  far  greater 
wonder  of  his  devoted,  pure,  and  indomitable  spirit.  Surely  it 
is  a  distortion  of  truth  to  describe  Francis  as  "  almost  "  the 
"  creator  of  Italian  art,"  and  as  having  exercised  an  incom- 
parable influence  on  Dante  himself.  The  origin  of  Italian  art  is 
to  be  traced  to  causes  far  deeper  and  more  wide-reaching  than 
to  the  personality  of  any  man,  or  to  the  movement  of  any  age, 
however  great  ;  and  Daide's  sublime  poetic  genius  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  particular  form  it  did  largely  as  the  result  of  wist- 
ful longing  altera  kingdom  of  peace  on  earth — a  longing  doomed 
to  ditappointmeut  by  the  fall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Further,  it  would  strike  the  least  critical  of  i-eaders  that  to 
attempt  a  defence  of  the  character  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  is  a 
somewhat  delicate  and  dangerous  task  in  face  of  historic  facts. 
Canon  Knox  Little  defends  him  boldly  and  with  eloquence,  but 
without  carrying  conviction.  Innocent  III., as  history  repreeents 
him,  was  overmastered  by  ecclesiastical  ambition.  To  extend 
the  territorial  power  of  the  Papacy  he  would  shrink  from 
nothing  ;  and  one  need  only  recall  his  questionable  production  of 
the  will  of  Henry  YL,  and  his  treatment  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  of  the  French  nation,  to  assert,  with  little  short  of  absolute 
confidence,  that  the  Pope's  aim  throughout  his  rule  was  to  exalt 
the  power  of  Rome  by  undermining  the  secular  authority  of 
kings. 

In  kcepinsr  with  this  over-exaltation  of  the  character  of 
Francis  is  the  unique  position  and  influence  on  European 
society  which  the  writer  attributes  to  the  Franciscan  movement. 
No  educated  person  doubts  that  the  order  which  Francis  created 
profoundly  affected  the  life  and  thought  of  Europe.  It  held  up 
before  men  a  forgotten  ideal — a  simple  conception  both  of  good- 
ness and  of  faith  which  was  urgently  needed.  The  work  was, 
doubtless,  achieved  mainly,  as  Canon  Knox  Little  points  out, 
by  the  institution  of  the  Third  Order.  To  a  remarkable  degree, 
though  not,  we  should  say,  to  such  a  degree  as  the  writer 
supposes,  this  exaltation  of  the  idaa  of  poverty,  this  spiritual 
kinship  of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  did  much  towards  loosen- 
ing the  iron  fetters  of  tie  medieval  feudal  system.  But  the 
history  of  the  middle  a;;es  does  not  begin  with  the  life  of 
Francis  or  the  foundation  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

On  two  subjects  whicti  the  ordinary  student  woidd  expect  to 
find  treated  in  a  study  of  the  Franciscan  movement  Canon  Knox 
Little  is  silent.  The  first  is  the  close  inter-dependence  of  the 
Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans.  Except  for  two  passing  references 
to  Dominic,  this  exceedingly  important  point  is  entirely  passed 
over.  Probably  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  close  inter-relation- 
ship of  these  two  great  ordecs  would  have  led  the  writer  to 
discufs  the  character  and  work    of    Francis    and    his  society   in 
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language  more  guarded  and  restrained.  No  student  of  medieval 
history  can  think  of  the  one  movement  apart  from  the  other,  bo 
closely  were  tliey  linked  in  their  work  and  destiny.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  too  much  signilicance  tu  the  fact,  in  view 
of  later  events,  that  both  movements  exercised  a  vast  influence 
on  the  common  life  and  religious  thought  of  the  time,  in  so  far 
as  each  supplied  something  that  the  other  lucked.  The  Fran- 
ciscan won  men  by  deeds  of  love,  the  Dominican  bywords  of  lire. 
And  this  suggestion  leads  us  to  the  second  jioint.  No  study 
of  the  Franciscan  movement  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  which 
does  not,  however  summarily,  tell  the  story  and  trace  the  causes 
of  its  decline.  Canon  Knox  Little  constantly  draws  attention 
to  the  insight  and  genius  of  Francis  ;  but  one  fact  is  histori- 
cally clear  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion,  vi/.. — a  certain  want  of 
insight  on  the  )iart  <if  its  founder  which  led  first  to  a  breach  in 
the  order  and  ultimately  to  its  complete  degradation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  founder's  ido  i  his  followers  were  to  he  not  merely 
poor  in  Ki)irit,  they  wore  to  bo  intellectually  starved.  As  the 
Franciscan  monk,  however,  camo  into  contact  with  the  Domini- 
can, his  crushed  intellect  re-asserted  itself,  an  unworthy  envy 
overmastered  him  ;  and  so  began  that  rivalry  between  the  two 
great  orders  which  proved  to  bo  the  beginning  of  their  tragic 
decadence. 

What  will  strike  tlie  reader  most  forcibly  is  that  in  the 
effort  to  deal  with  the  wealth  of  his  material  the  author  has 
attempted  too  much  and  has  over-stejjped  the  limit  of  his 
powers.  Hence,  just  the  (lualitics  most  essential  to  a  biographer 
— lucidity  in  arrangement  and  conciseness  of  treatment — are  to 
bo  looked  for  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction  of  the 
author  and  the  easy  eloquence  of  his  style  will  doubtless  com- 
mend this  work  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


The  Chippendale  Period  in  English  Furniture.  1 ! y  K. 
Warren  Clouston.  llixDin.,  221  pp.  Lombm,  1SU7.  Deben- 
liani  and   I'lcibody.  Arnold.     21/- 

Tho  name  of  CIiii)i)endalo  has  long  been  familiar  as  a  hoiis-c- 
hold  word,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
that  the  renewed  interest  in  domestic  decoration  has  brought 
about  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  general  ]>ublic  to  know  exactly 
what  class  of  <'abinot  work  is  entitled  to  bear  the  name.  Of  lato 
years  amateurs  have  been  moved  to  a  vague  admiration  of  the 
"  Many  things  divinely  done 
l!y  t'hippendale  and  Sheraton," 
while  remaining  in  doubt  as  to  which  18th  century  maker  chose 
to  work  in  solid  mahogany  with  elaborate  .and  often  beautifid 
carved  decoration,  and  which  produced  the  fragile  satinwotnl 
furniture,  elegant  with  [lainted  devices,  or  jewelled  with  Wedg- 
wood ware.  In  Mr.  K.  Warren  Clouston's  volume  such  points, 
and  many  more  of  general  interest,  arc  made  clear  by  the  aid 
of  some  '-"OO  drawings  taken  from  the  original  designs  or  from 
thoactual  furnit\uc.  "The  Chiiipoiidale  Period  in  Knglish 
Furnitiiro  "  is  a  fairly  exhaustive  ami  woU-illustratcd  history 
of  18th  century  cabinet  work,  and  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  subject,  and  with  so  pleasant  and 
restrained  a  humour,  that  it  will  at  once  attract  those  who  may 
not   previously    have    come  under   the    glamour    of    what    Mr. 

Clouston  calls  "  this  great  English  r<iiai.«iii ."       In  the  intro- 

<luotion  the  intimate  connexion  between  architecture  and  cabinet 
work  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  designs  of,  first,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  who  greatly  influenced  Thomas  Chippendale,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  work  of  the  brothers  Adam,  whoso  Grieco- 
Roman  designs  did  so  much  to  obliterate  the  earlier  work. 

The  story  of  English  furniture,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  shortly 
this  :  From  the  chaos  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades  grew 
the  oak  furniture  of  the  lOth  and  17th  centuries.  It 
was  broad  and  massive,  useful,  b\it  barbaric  and  un- 
comfortable. With  the  coming  <if  William  and  Mary  the 
Dutch  style  became  fashionable,  and  the  chairs  and  t;iblcs  of 
that  period  remained  in  vogue  until,  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
something    more    "  bedecked,  ornate,  and  ixav  "   was  dem.mded. 


Then  came  Chippendale,  who  ap)>ears  originally  to  have  taken 
the  Dutch  style  aa  a  basis  and  l<x)ked  abroad  aiid  within  for  any 
suggestion  of  which  his  genius  for  cabinet  woik  would  enable 
him  to  make  use.  Contcmporanojusly,  and  uliuost  by  accident, 
mahoeany  was  introduced  into  England  and  gitatly  as(iiste<l  the 
workmen  who  had  already  found  oak  to  be  a  wo<'<l  of  little  a4lapt- 
ability.  At  this  time,  too,  the  architects  became  of  great  »ei"vice  to 
the  cabinet  makers,  and  together  they  planncil  and  worke<l  uutil 
their  endeavours  to  coniVjine  the  arts  and  beautify  the  hotif-e  wtro 
recognized  by  all  men  <  f  taste  and  the  gieat  Englivh  movcinei.t 
established.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  makers  who  tloiirirhiil 
during  the  18th  century  the  names  best  known,  and  tliote  whose 
influence  was  greatest,  are — Thomas  Chip]  endale,  Thomas 
Shearer,  A.  Hepplcwhite,  and  Thomas  Pheratf  n.  Thete  weie 
leaders  each  in  his  jiarticular  and  original  t-cl.ool,  and,  failing  a 
more  minute  catalogue,  typify  for  us  the  maiiy  other  crafts- 
men who  doubtless  ]]roduced  good  work— but  only  in  the  tanie 
style  as  that  of  their  famous  contemporaries.  For  a  student  of 
the  subject,  Thomas  Chipiondale  is  not  only  the  first  nan.c  l.'.t 
the  greatest.  His  successes  were  many,  but  he  haa  always  been 
considered  most  com|dcto  as  a  chair  maker,  and,  aa  such,  he 
owes,  we  think,  even  more  than  Mr.  Clouston  acsumes  to  the 
J  lain  but  excellent  style  which  had  come  to  us  with  other  useful 
things  from  Holland.  I'tility,  strength,  anil  1  eauty  were  com- 
bined in  his  chairs,  and  beauty  is  the  quality  which  he  gave. 
In  Chippendale's  general  work  there  was  almott  alwaya  »<  lidity 
of  material  and  treatment  and  great  constructive  ability. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  hia  work  and  tliat 
of  the  men  who  camo  after  is  that,  wbilo  rtmcmbcriug  the 
claims  of  beauty,  his  furniture  is  constructed  primarily  for  use, 
secondarily  for  show  ;  that  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  is 
often  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  by  no  means  comfortable  er 
remarkably  durable. 

With  all  his  ability,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that 
the  greater  part  of  Chippendale's  fame  should  h.-vve  been  p<  st- 
hnmous,  but  one  gathers  that  it  was  so  from  the  tone  of  the 
preface  to  his  book  of  designs,  and  from  the  f.ict  that  his  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  memoirs  of  his  period.  "  Lyon,"  says  Mr. 
Clouston  in  his  researches  for  his  work  on  Colonial  Fujnitiire, 
"found  that  Chippendale's  name  ncveroccurs  in  inventories  of  the 
time.  Even  Walpole,  who  left  so  many  interesting  memoranda 
concerning  other  designers  and  decorators,  never  alludes  to  him." 
lUit  this  is  a  matter  that  posterity  took  in  hand.  "  Though  the 
style  was  not  entirely  created  by  Chippendale,"  Mr.  Clcuston 
continues,  "  it  afterwards  came  to  he  called  ly  his  namo,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  others  who  had  contributed  largely  to  tlio 
movement.  Since  the  renaiisait-\-  of  taste  for  the  later  18th 
century  furniture  other  names  have  been  recalled,  thcugb  it 
must  be  ailmitted  that  no  one  could  place  them  on  the  fame 
plane  as  the  master  craftsman  of  the  century."  Although  Chij)- 
loiulale's  published  books  show  a  vast  variety  of  excellent 
designs  f<  r  all  kinds  of  furniture  then  in  use,  ther«  arc  many 
which  a  wise  follower  of  his  work  will  do  well  to  poos  by  u» 
vagaries  forced  upon  the  trai'osman  by  tlie  ephemeral  taste  if 
his  patrons  for  ;>.«di</o-Chincso  and  for  what  has  been  called 
Strawberry-hill  Gothic.  But  if,  oc'asionally,  his  departures  in 
search  of  some  new  thing  were  unworthy  <f  his  fine  artist. c 
feeling,  he  still  invariably  brought  a  wide  pr.ictic-el  knowledge 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  jiroportion  to  bear  upon  tlie  sug- 
gestions be  obtained  from  Continental,  OricnUil,  and  other 
work.  (_ino  has  only  to  compiux-  his  Dooks  of  design  with 
those  of  his  immediate  co-workers  to  soc  how  infinitely  great<  r 
he  was,  and  how  just  it  is  that  the  moveir.ent  i-hould  bo  kniiwn 
now  and  in  the  future  by  the  name  of  Cl.ippciulalc.  Jitr. 
Clouston  sketches  the  careers  nnd  work  of  the  cahinot-ni.ikers 
who  followed  Thomas  Chippendale  srmtwhat  fully.  The  period 
of  flamboyant  lines  and  decorateil  enivcs  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  pleasing  severity  of  the  Italian  ta.ste  introduced  by  the 
famiMis  lirothers  Adam,  who,  as  architeclp,  not  only  designed 
furniture,  but  directid  it-s  construction.  The  influence  of  the 
.\dam  style  griMv  to  be  very  important  anu  ng  the  later  aibinct- 
makors  of  the   Chipi>endule  period  ;  the  cla»sici*m  of  the  .Vdam 
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work  showed  in  the  occasional  hyper-elegancj  of  Hepplewhite, 
whose  designs  al-e  largely  reproduced  at  the  pnjsent  time,  and  in 
the  decoration  and  detail  of  the  furniture  by  Sheraton. 

Witli  Sheraton  the  great  cabinet-makers  died,  and  even  this 
artist's  later  days  were  given  over  to  the  production  of  some- 
what grotesque  work  in  the  Empire  style  ;  but  since  his  time, 
until  very  recent  days,  all  is  vanity  and  the  Victorian  era. 


Sir  Waltei'  Ralegh.  The  British  Dominion  of  the  West. 
By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  Editor  of  the  Spanish  State  Papers 
of  Elizabeth.    Svo.,  431  pp.    London,  1S97. 

Fisher  Unwin.    5'- 

It  is  fitting  that  Ralegh  should  be  the  first  of  the 
"  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  "  series,  for  he  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  England's  colonial  empire,  though 
his  own  cfTorts  in  that  direction  were  uniformly  unsuccessful. 
He  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  abortive  projects  of  his  half- 
brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  but  the  first  settlement  of 
A'irginia,  or  rather  of  North  Carolina,  was  his  own  work.  The 
Qiicen  would  not  lot  him  go  himself,  and  the  expeditions  of  1585 
and  158"  failcdmainly  on  that  account.  Ho  sent  £40,000  of  his 
own  money.  At  the  head  of  the  first  undertaking  was  Ralegh's 
cousin  Sir  Riciiard  Grenville,  but  the  future  hero  of  Flores  was 
not  equal  to  the  work.  "Like  most  men  of  his  stamp  and  period, 
ho  was  brave  and  magnanimous  to  a  fault,  but  overbearing, 
proud,  and  tyrannical.  Fight  and  plunder  were  what  he  gloried 
in,  and  the  far-reaching  ideas  of  his  statesman-cousin  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  commerce  and  empire  probably 
appealed  to  liim  but  little.  In  any  case,  he  exhibited  no  tact  m 
carrying  them  out. " 

A  second  attempt  had  no  better  success,  and,  though  Ralegh 
made  repeated  efforts  to  rescue  them,  the  remnant  of  the  settlers 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Ralegh  never  saw  Virginia,  but 
ho  fully  recognized  that  gold  is  a  commodity  like  another,  and 
that  trade  and  agriculture  are  the  real  foundations  of  national 
wealth.  But  the  adventurers  in  whom  he  was  forced  to  trust 
had  no  taste  for  such  slow  methods.  "  The  idea  of  all  such  men 
was  to  grow  suddenly  rich  by  plunder  or  tlie  discovery  of  gold, 
and  to  return  homo  to  spend  their  wealth  ;  the  colonization  of 
an  agricultural  country,  indeed,  was  calculated  to  be  of  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  nation,  but  could  hardly  bring  great  or 
rapid  riches  to  the  persons  who  took  part  in  it." 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  volume  includes  a  map  of  Guiana, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  its  place,  and  instead  of  it  we  have  a  dupli- 
cate sketch  of  the  North  Atlantic  sea-board.  Ralegh  did  not 
turn  to  Guiana  until  he  had  lost  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  his 
position  in  1594  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  1585. 
''  The  promptness  of  the  colonists  to  abandon  the  settlements 
and  return  to  England,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  sudden  wealth  by  plundering  or 
discovering  gold,  had  convinced  Ralegh  that  mere  extension  of 
territory  for  England  was  a  motive  not  powerful  enough  to 
unbutton  the  pockets  of  investors,  accustomed  to  tlie  great,  if 
uncertain,  profits  of  piracy,  or  to  induce  men  to  risk  their  bodies 
in  the  adventure  ' '  (p.  140).  He  hoped  besides  that  the  Queen 
would  relent  if  ho  could  pour  the  riches  of  the  tropics  into  her 
lap,  and  he  believed  that  this  could  be  done  without  coming  into 
serious  collision  with  the  Spaniards.  Elizabeth  would  not,  if 
slio  could  help  it,  allow  that,  nor  would  she  risk  any  of  her  own 
money  ;  but  the  mere  shadowy  claim  of  Philip  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  need  not  stand  in  the  way.  Berreo,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Trinidad,  had  indeed  just  taken  nominal  pnssesaion 
of  the  Orinoco  for  his  King  ;  but  Ralegh  knew  well  that  the 
power  of  Spain  was  on  the  decline,  and,  besides,  he  hoped  to  be 
fir.st  in  tl'e  field.  He  sent  his  old  captain,  Whiddon,  to  recon- 
noitre, but  Whiddon,  who  was  a  sailor  and  no  diplomatist,  guile- 
lessly answered  all  Berreo's  questions.  When  Ralegh  reached 
Trinidad,  in  March,  1595,  the  Indians  told  him  that  the  Governor 
had  murdered  some  of  Whiddon'smen,and  was  now  preparing  to 
surprise  the  expedition.     Ralegh   accordingly  attacked  Berreo'a 


small  force,  slew  them  all,  and  carried  their  chief  on  board, 
"  so,"  he  said,  "  as  both  to  be  revenged  of  the  former  wrong,  as 
also  considering  that  to  enter  Guiana  by  small  boats,  to  depart 
400  or  500  miles  from  my  ships,  and  to  leave  a  garrison  at  my 
back  interested  in  the  same  enterprise,  who  also  daily  expected 
supplies  out  of  Spain,  I  should  have  savoured  very  much  of  the 
ass  .  .  .  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Indians  I  set  their  new 
city  of  San  Joseph  on  fire. ' '  The  Indians,  who  had  been  oppressed 
and  tortured,  readily  received  the  EnglLsh  as  deliverers,  but 
Ralegh,  who  had  no  pilot,  could  not  take  his  ship  into  the 
Orinoco,  and  was  forced  to  attempt  the  passage  in  small  boats. 
Signs  of  mining  were  found,  but  no  mine.  His  force  being 
evidently  too  weak,  Ralegh  returned  to  England,  when  he  was 
told  that  his  specimens  of  gold  came  from  Africa,  and  that  he 
had  never  been  in  Guiana  at  all.  Before  he  saw  America  again 
the  Spaniards  were  settled  on  the  Orinoco.  Elizabeth,  fearing 
that  Ralegh's  silver  tongue  might  draw  her  Ministers  into 
war,  refused  him  admission  to  the  Privy  (Council,  and  at 
her  death  England's  colonial  empire  was  still  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 

Blr.  Hume's  labouis  among  the  State  papers  have  enabled 
him  to  show  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been  done  how  Ralegh 
was  sacrificed  to  Spain.  While  Elizabeth  lived  Lord  Henry 
Howard  had  poisoned  James's  mind  against  him,  and  when  the 
new  reign  began  he  was  stripped  of  his  offices  and  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  Winchester  indictment  set  forth  that  Ralegh 
"  did  conspire  and  go  about  to  deprive  the  King  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  to  raise  up  sedition  within  the  realm  ;  to  alter  re- 
ligion, to  bring  in  the  Roman  superstition,  and  to  procure 
foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  kingdom."  His  life  was  one  long 
protest  against  Spanish  pretensions,  and  it  is  incredible  that  he 
should  have  plotted  to  set  up  Arabella  Stuart  with  Spanish 
help.  The  evidence  satisfies  no  one  now.  Ralegh  had  been  very 
unpopular,  but  the  trial  changed  men's  opinions.  Dudley 
Carleton,  a  cool  diplomatist,  said  that  before  the  trial  he  would 
have  given  £100  for  a  conviction,  but  that  before  it  was  over  he 
would  have  given  £1,000  for  an  acquittal. 

In  the  Tower  the  man  of  action,  who  had  hitherto  written 
only  occasional  verses  or  prose  pieces  bearing  more  or  less  closely 
on  his  own  plans,  was  forced  to  employ  himself  in  describing  the 
deeds  of  others.  Learned  men  brought  him  books,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  "  History  of  the  World  "  as  we  have  it.  A  second 
and  third  part  were  projected,  but  after  tlie  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  in  whom  his  best  hopes  lay,  Ralegh  had  not  the  heart  to 
finish  them.  Even  in  this  history  of  a  remote  past,  he  found 
room  for  reflection  on  the  things  next  his  heart. 

'•  0.  Plaminius,"  he  says,  "  a  pojjularman  in  Rome,  proposed 
a  decree  which  was  ratified  by  the  people,  that  besides  one  colony 
already  planted  in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  as  many  more 
should  be  carried  thither  as  would  serve  to  people  the  whole 
country  between  Anjona  and  Ariminum,  exterminating  utterly 
the  Gauls.  Such  an  offer  were  it  made  in  England,  concerning 
either  Virginia  or  Guiana  itself,  would  not  overjoy  the  multi- 
tude. But  the  commonalty  of  Rome  took  this  in  so  good  part, 
notwithstanding  all  danger  joined  with  the  benefit,  that 
Flaminius  had  ever  after  their  good  will." 

When  Ralegh,  after  many  years'  captivitj^,  was  allowed  to  go 
to  Guiana  again,  he  found  the  Spaniards  strongly  posted  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  he  attacked  them.  This  was  just  what  James  had 
promised  Gondomar  should  not  be  done,  and  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice  Ralegh's  life.  He  had  promised  to  send  him 
to  Macbid  for  execution,  but  perhaps  England  would  hardly 
have  stood  this,  and  he  was  beheaded  at  home  on  his  old  sen- 
tence, after  being  betrayed  by  his  cousin  Sir  Louis  Stukely. 
An  excellent  account  by  Ralegh  of  his  last  fatal  voyage  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  him  to  his  cousin  Lord  Carew,  which 
Mr.  Hume  prints  for  the  first  time.  His  men  were  forced  to 
burn  the  Spanish  settlement  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives, 
"  and,  my  lord,  that  Guiana  be  Spanish  territory  can  never  be 
acknowledged,  for  I  myself  took  possession  of  it  for  the  Queen  of 
England  by  virtue  of  a  cession  of  all  the  native  chiefs  of  the 
country.  His  Majesty  knows  this  to  be  true."  (p.  387.)  His 
end,    cheerful    and  even  gay,  was  not  that  of   a  guilty  man,  and 
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the  lines  which  he  wroto  during  his  last  night  on  earth  were  not 
thoBO  of  an  atheist— he  had  been  accused  of  atheism  as  well  as 
of  a  design  to  "  bring  in  the  lloinan  superstition."  He 
moralizes  on  Time, 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

Wlien  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ; 

liut  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up  I  trust. 
.Sir  .Judas  Slukoly,  as  lie  was  called,  fled  from  the  contempt  of 
mankind,  and  died  a  raving  lunatic  in  the  storm-beaten  solitude 
of'Lundy  Island.  RaIo;;h'8  widow  lived  to  see  Charles  I.  a 
prisoner,  his  captivity  soon  to  end  in  the  same  death  which  his 
father  had  dealt  to  her  hu.sbaud. 

Mr.  Hume  is  severe,  iierhaps  a  little  too  severe,  upon  the 
bad  side  of  Ralegh's  character,  but  ho  sums  up  the  whole  very 
fairly  :— 

"  His  groat  misfortune  was  that  ho  became  a  royal  favourite. 
Til  the  jnirely  iiitolloi:tual  domain  ho  would  have  been  eminent, 
oven  ill  an  age  which  possessed  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Hacon.  The 
reason  why  he  is  .so  much  more  popular  with  posterity  than  he 
was  witli  his  contomponuies  is  that  tlio  former  judge  liim  chiefly 
by  his  writings,  the  product  of  his  brain,  whilst  the  latter  wore 
necessarily  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  actions  of  his  life, 
the  outcome  of  his  weaker  moral  and  physical  nature." 
He  is  the  typical  Elizabethan,  the  most  brilliant  man  of  our 
heroic  ago.  Ho  first  foresaw  tiio  con(iuests  of  the  English  race 
and  language  :  and  though  ho  failed  himself,  he  paid  for  his 
mistakes  with  his  life. 


Nature  and  Sport  in  South  Africa.  By  H.  Anderson 
Bryden.    Sx5Hn.,  xvi.  i  :iM  pp.     l^ondon,  1807. 

Chapman  and  Hall.    6  - 

Mr.  IJrydeu  succeeds  in  captivating  even  the  uiitravellcd 
reader  at  his  lirst  page,  from  his  d<!scriplion  of  tlio  Pelican— the 
onocrotalus  of  the  ancients— which  flies  in  company  witli  hundreds 
of  its  kind,  weaving  long  skeins  of  gray  against  a  rose  and  amber 
sky,  to  his  amusing  account  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  early 
settlers  from  the  <iiiantitiea  of  wild  animals.  Elands  and  koodoos 
broke  into  the  (ioveriior's  enclosure,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
wallowed  in  his  standing  corn,  or  dogged  him  round  his  own 
garden  in  the  Fort.  In  1C5:J  it  is  recorded  that  "  it  appeared  as 
if  the  lions  would  take  the  place  by  storm."  This  last  ch.iptcr 
is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  lun.st  interesting  account  of  the  game. 
and  more  cspei'ially  of  the  birds,  in  central  Southern  Africa.  It 
demonstrates  in  unanswerable  fashion  the  wanton  destruction  of 
animal  life  that  has  at  last  resulted  in  alnmst  depopulating  the 
veldt.  There  is  but  one  way  that  seems  likely  to  save  South 
African  big  game  from  utter  extinction  ;  it  is  a  motliod  that  ilr. 
Charles  Cornisli  has  already  suggested  in  his  admirable  bonks 
on  the  Wild  Life  of  England.  Some  hundred  thousand  acres 
must  bo  reserved  in  Mashonaland  or  clsewhcro,  and  fenced  in 
to  form  a  national  park,  in  which  small  herds  of  game  may  be 
enclosed.  Either  tlie  Chartered  Company  or  the  liritish  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa  can  surely  help  this  scliemo,  which  ought 
to  prove  solf-supiHirting  if  only  by  the  sonding  of  drafts  from 
time  to  fimo  to  supply  collections  in  Kuroiie.  Clearly  some 
such  plan  is  inovitabln  if  there  is  to  be  anytliing  left  either  for 
the  naturalist  to  study  or  for  [the  S|iortsnian  to  destroy  in  what 
was  once  the  richest  game  preserve  in  tho  whole  world.  Though 
the  days  of  Gordon  Cumrning  and  of  Baldwin  arc  within  a  short- 
lived memory,  it  would  seem  as  if  K.  C.  Selous  were  already 
to  bo  tho  last  of  the  great  hunters  who  should  range  tlie 
African  veldt.  Even  when  he  began  in  1871  Selous  had  to  pass, 
by  liobengula's  permission,  up  to  tho  Zambesi  before  ho  could 
find  his  eleph.iiits.  And  an  expedition  as  long  as  that  un<ler- 
taken  by  I'r.  Seliul/.  is  now  almost  inevitable  for  any  one  who 
wants  the  best  sport.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hunters  we 
have  named.  Tliroughout  liritish  Hochuanaland  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate, as  far  as  Khaina's  country,  every  one  has  a  rille  now, 
and  the  skiii-liuiitir  is  pitilessly  at  work  denuding  all  the  plains. 


To  take  but  one  well-known  instance,  the  giralTo  is  already  almost 
entirely  extinct.  Since  Pliny  saw  one  at  tho  Triumph  of  dear, 
and  Aurelian  led  others  with  the  booty  of  Palmyra  through  tho 
streets  of  Ivome,  giraffes  were  very  rarely  seen  in  Europe. 
Tamberlaino  had  one  at  tho  beginning  of  the  lifteenth  century  ; 
but  from  the  days  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  until  those  of  Get  rgo 
TV.  no  European  eye  had  seen  these  extraordinary  creatures. 
In  1827,  tho  first  one  that  ever  came  to  England  was  sent  over  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Now  there  is  but  one  in 
London  and  one  alone  in  Paris.  And  there  sccins  little  profj  cct 
that  we  shall  ever  see  another. 

Since  tho  Egyptian  King  recorded  on  his  tomb  how  that  he 
"  hunted  tho  lion  and  brought  back  the  crocodile  a  prisuner  "  : 
since  Thothmes  brought  tho  oryx  and  the  dog-faced  ape  out  of 
the  sacred  land  of  Pinet,  Africa  has  been  the  liappy  hunting 
ground  of  many  mighty  Nimrods.  Some  of  them  have  opened  up 
tho  country  ;  many  of  them  have  left  their  bones  beside  thofo  of 
tho  animals  they  helped  to  make  extinct  ;  Fome  few,  like  Mr. 
Bryden,  havo  added  definitely  to  our  store  of  useful  knowledge 
of  the  various  living  things  upon  tho  earth.  His  book  will  bo 
another  incentive — if  one  bo  needed — to  preserve  some  little  of 
what  is  left  in  the  land  which  for  every  secret  it  gives  up 
demands  a  heavy  toll  of  lives. 


Historical  Portraits  :  Some  Notes  mi  tin-  l';iiiil<.d 
Poitiaits  <if  Cell  br.it.-d  (  h:iraetei-s  of  Engl.md,  Scotland.  :iiid 
Iieliind.  IJy  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  (Coniiois.s<iir  Se;  i  s.) 
OxOin.,  270  pp.     L<jndt)n,  li»7.  Bell.     12  6 

We  learn  fram  tho  preface  that  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  the  Birtttor 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  has  lately  set  on  foot  a  scheme 
for  a  sort  of  universal  catalorjuc  raUonnee  of  tho  historical  por- 
traits of  the  Lnited  Kingdom,  and  has  drawn  up  a  form  to 
enable  the  fortunate  possessors  to  make  tho  inventory  of  tlise 
treasures  on  a  uniform  system.  If  this  excellent  jilau  could  Le 
carried  out,  tho  result  would  bo  of  great  utility  and  interest,  but, 
in  view  of  tho  fact  that  the  pictures  in  question  uro  Ecatteicd 
about  the  country  in  many  hundreds  of  country  houses,  it  is  one 
that  will  not  be  easily  or  swiftly  completed.  Tho  writer  cluiiua 
for  this  volume  t  at  it  is  "  an  attempt  to  cultivate  thij  vast 
field  as  di.stini.'t  from  articles  and  j^apers  iu  transactii'ns," 
although  the  limitations  of  the  simco  at  his  command  havo  iii>t 
enalilod  him  to  do  more  than  "  scratch  the  burfuce  and  indicato 
the  riches  to  be  found  by  those  who  search  for  them."  Tiiuhook 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  "  The  firstseven  cliaptera  contain,"  to 
use  tho  writer's  own  wunls,  '•  a  chat  about  portraits  and 
portrait  painters."  Tho  rest  of  tho  book  contains  notices 
of  some  of  tho  chief  portraits  of  famous  personages,  leginuing 
with  sovereigns  and  ending  with  the  people.  This  part  of  tlio 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  somewhat  loose  criticism,  for  wo 
find  the  portrait  of  Julius  in  tho  National  Gallery  dcsorilicd  .is 
one  of  the  glories  of  art,  when  it  is  but  a  middling  replica  of  tho 
original  lu  the  Pitti.  It  also  contains  a  biographical  listof  paintirs 
of  portraits  from  Holbein  to  Millais,  but  this  is  far  from  compute, 
a  cursory  examination  showing  that  there  is  no  mention  cuhi-r 
of  Peters,  whose  adaiirablc  Mrs.  Pope  and  5Ii-s.  Abingdon  havo 
lately  been  admired  by  everybody,  nor  of  John  Linnoll.who  began 
life  as  a  portrait  painter  and  hadThomasCarlylo  for  a  sitter.  'Iho 
second  portion  of  tho  book. the  antiqu.-irian  ami  anecdotal  portiin, 
is  far  better,  tho  stories  being  retold  with  c<  mmondablo  spirit 
and  the  illustrations  being  excellent.  Some  of  them,  iudtcd, 
as,  for  instance,  the  reproduction  of  tho  beautiful  huli-lcngfh  of 
Konnio  Dundee  (by  an  uuknoxrn  artist),  seen  a  few  years  1-a.k  at 
ISurlington  House,  leave  nothing  to  be  de.»ireii.  Tho  o\.)inFite, 
almost  girlish,  beauty  of  tho  tigerish  Claver'so  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  only  I'arillclcd  by  a  similar  beauty  in  Iho 
face  of  tho  oiiunlly  tigerish  St.  Just.  The  savants  and 
actors,  tho  poets  and  the  artists,  included  in  the  author's 
category  of  '•  the  people."  aro  extremely  well  n^d, 
and  tho  portraits  of  men  like  Harvoy  and  Newtou, 
Keats  and  Thackeray,  if  not  the  work  of  artists  of  groat  talent, 
more  than  justify  the  words  of  Carlyle.     "  Any  repre,<entation," 
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he  says  in  his  letter  to  David  Laing,  "  made  by  a  faithful 
linraan  creature  of  that  face  and  figure  which  he  saw  with  his 
tyes  is  now  valuable  to  me  and  much  better  than  none  at  all.'' 

"  Often,  too,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  found  a  portrait  superior  in 
real  instruction  to  half-a-dozen  written  biographies,  as  biograjihies 
•are  written,  or,  rather,  let  nie  say  that  the  portrait  was  a  lighted 
randle  by  which  the  biographies  could,  for  tlie  first  time,  be 
read  and  some  human  interpretation   be  made  of  them." 

Mr.  ^Vheatley  has  sought  to  provide  us  with  a  candlestick 
4o  many  such  candles. 


Portrait  Miniatures  :  From  the  Time  of  Holbein,  1531,  to 
that  of  Sir  William  Ross,  1860.  By  George  C.  Williamson, 
Litt.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  (Connoisseur  Series.) 
Demy  8vo.,  170  pp.  Bell.     12,6 

The  need  of  a  handbook  on  the  Art  of  Miniature  more  con- 
venient and  less  costly  that  Dr.  Lumsden  Propert's  sumptuous 
volume  has  been  long  felt  and  has  now  been  adequately  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Williamson.  I'e  has,  however,  done  more  tha 
skim  the  cream  from  Dr.  Propert's  history,  and  from  such  widely 
'known  books  as  Walpole's  Anecdotes  and  Bryan's  and  Nagler's 
Encyclopfedias.  Ho  has  worked  through  much  less  accessible 
material,  such  as  the  private  Catalogues  of  the  Burlington  Club 
-and  of  the  Buccleugh  and  Portland  collections.  Dr.  William- 
.soii's  volume  only  runs  to  170  pages,  and,  seeing  that  the  author 
Jias  dealt  with  all  the  miniaturists  who  practised  in  England 
(during  three  centuries  and  a  half,  has  not  omitted  the 
enamellists  Petitot  Quicke  and  the  rest,  has  managed  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  foreigners,  and  has  told  us  all,  perhaps, 
that  was  worth  telling  of  the  indigenous  ai't  of  to-day,  his  book  is 
merely  a  miracle  of  condensation.  The  illustrations,  too,  are  well 
chosen,  and  in  them  the  work  of  the  various  hands  finely 
differentiated.  The  grand  character  drawing  and  breadth  of 
■Oooper,  the  espi^gkrie  and  grace  of  the  two  Pliniers, 
the  solid  elaboration  of  Andrew  Robertson,  the  dainty  artifi- 
ciality of  Cosway,  all  appear  in  these  photo-engravings  with 
sufficient  precision.  As  regards  contemporary  miniature,  it 
is  pleasant  to  learn  that  in  Dr.  'Williamson's  view  the  art  of  the 
Hilliards  and  Olivers,  sf  the  Coopers,  of  the  Englehearts  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  resuscitated.  Most  of  us  have  lately  admired 
the  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Propert  in  costume  by  Mr.  Alfred  Praga, 
which  is  here  reproduced,  and  which  was  fine  enough  to  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  age.  It  was  exhibited  by  one  of  the  two 
societies  that  have  been  founded  with  the  view  of  rescuing  minia- 
ture from  the  "  degradation  "  into  which  it  had  fallen,  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  part  to  the  competition  of  the  photographer,  in  part  to 
the  disease  which  is  endemic  in  all  forms  of  art-conventionalism. 
The  coming  into  existence  of  these  two  bodies,  the  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters  and  the  Society  of  Miniaturists,  united  by 
a  common  aim,  and  that  aim  the  restoration  of  miniature  art,  is 
certainly  most  hopefid,  but  it  is  obvious  that  their  continued 
separate  existence  would  be  prejudicial,  and  we  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  a  scheme  for  union  is  being  discussed. 
One  specially  interesting  chapter  should  be  specially  mentioned. 
It  is  that  devoted  to  the  notable  collections  of  England,  particu- 
larly those  of  Windsor,  Montagu  House,  and  Welbeck.  In  con- 
clusion it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  though  in  this  volume  compres- 
sion has  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  endurable. 
Dr.  Williamson  has  managed  to  enliven  his  pages  with  much 
comment  that  is  interesting  and  much  criticism  that  is  sound. 


Lays  of  the  Red  Branch.    By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 

Q.C.,LL.D.,witIi  an  introduction  by  Lady  Ftiguson.    6^  x4Jin., 
101  pp.     London  and  Dublin,  1897.     (The  New  Irish  Library.) 

Fisher  Unwin  ;  Sealy.    2  - 

Lady  Ferguson  has  collected  from  her  husband's  poems 
those  dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the  Ultonian  cycle  of 
Irish  epic,  or,  perhaps,  one  should  say,  saga.  Nominally  this 
centres  round  tho  career  of  Conor   mac   Nessa,  King   of  Aimagh, 


but  he  is  rather  the  villain  of  the  cycle  than  its  hero,  who  is 
CuchuUain  (here  spelt  CuchuUin).  But  Sif  Samuel  Ferguson, 
whose  knowledge  of  Old  Irish  was  but  elementary,  did  not 
attempt  the  chief  episode  of  the  cycle,  the  Tain-bo-Cuailgne,  or 
Cattle-Quest  of  Quelgny,  in  which  Cuchullain's  exploits  find 
their  tragic  climax  ;  and  so  the  lays  here  given  seem  to  circle 
round  Conor.  They  include  tliat  fine  story  Deirdre,  one  of  the 
"Three  Tragic  Tales  of  Erin,"  which  is  dealt  with  herein  quasi- 
dramatic  form  that  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  rapid  movement 
and  tragic  intensity  of  the  original.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  the  beginning  of  the  saga  had  to  be  omitted  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  the  dramatic  form.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
Irish  sagas  have  much  of  tho  wizardry,  the  sense  of  colour  and 
of  mystery,  that  Matthew  Arnold  saw  in  all  the  productions  of 
the  Celt.  But  they  want  the  sense  of  form  and  the  feeling  of 
restraint  which  go  with  a  national  ideal  of  self-discipline.  This 
was  given  to  the  Celtic  sub.stratum  of  Gaul  by  Roman  institu- 
tions and  perhaps  by  Norman  feudalism.  But  neither  in  Wales 
nor  in  Ireland  was  this  discipline  acquired,  and  hence  we  find 
their  Celtic  literature,  thougli  full  of  magic,  wanting  in  the 
higher  unities.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  saga  literature  of 
Ireland — the  earliest  local  literature  of  Europe — is  still  neglected 
and  unknown.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  that  the  so- jalledNationalist 
movement  in  Ireland  has  done  ab.^olutely  nothing  for  the  publi- 
cation and  pnpularizationof  the  early  literature  of  the  island,  much 
of  which  still  remains  in  manuscript.  It  is  by  no  means  to  the 
credit  of  Irishmen  that  the  best  work  done  on  their  ancient 
literature  should  be  that  of  Profs.  Gaidos,  Windisch,  Limmer, 
and  Kuno  Meyer.  But  apart  from  the  publication  of  manuscript 
sources  much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  making  known  to  the 
worl  dthe  value  and  interest  of  what  has  already  been  published. 
It  was  to  this  kind  of  work  that  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson 
devoted  so  much  of  his  life. 

One  would  Hue  to  report  the  unqualified  success  of  his  efforts. 
But,  unfortunately.  Sir  Samuel  chose  a  rather  conventional  and 
almost  totally  uninspired  English  verse  in  which  to  popularize 
the  more  tragic  and  telling  episodes  of  the  Irish  sagas.  The 
originals  have  touches  of  magic  amid  their  longueurs.  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  it  is  true,  has  got  rid  of  their  length, 
but  he  has  also  got  rid  of  their  magic.  With  their  tine 
tact  in  such  matters  the  French  invariably  restrict  them- 
selves to  prose  versions  in  translations  from  foreign  poetic 
masterpieces,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  editors  of  the  New 
Irish  Library  were  to  follow  their  example.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  present  selection  from  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  works 
will  scarcely  promote  tho  highly  desirable  object  they  have 
in  view,  to  give  to  the  general  public  .some  idea  of  the  magic 
and  romance  of  the  early  Irish  sagas. 


Journals  of  Dorothy  "Words-worth.  Edited  by  William 
Knight.    2  vols.    74x5in.,  2o5  +  292  pp.    London,  1S07. 

Macmillan.    10- 

The  •'  Life  of  Tennyson  "  is  pervaded  by  the  unconscious 
self-portraiture  of  a  devoted  son,  a  Boswell  by  inheritance — one 
who  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  great,  and,  with  feminine 
thoroughness,  spent  his  daj's  in  loyal  service.  The  sister  and 
wife  of  Wordsworth  played  a  similar  part.  But  for  those  who 
delight  in  noting  variations  between  the  sexes  it  may  be 
interesting  to  observe  that,  whereas  Hallam  Lord  Tennyson 
(like  most  of  his  prototypes)  has  crowned  his  labour  by  a  public 
presentment  of  his  hero,  Dorothy  and  Mary  W^ordsworth  worked 
only  in  silence  for  the  living  man.  Others,  however,  have  broken 
into  the  privacy  of  that  quiet  home  ;  and,  thanks  especially  to 
Dorothy's  neat  habit  of  journalizing,  her  passionate  tenderness 
for  the  "  beloved  "  William  has  passed  into  literary  history.  It 
may  almost  be  said  that  for  Wordsworth  also  has  been  found  a 
Boswell. 

In  this  edition, Tiowever,  sister  and  wife  are  presented  to  us  on 
their  own  merits,  so  to  speak  ;  and  the  journals,  being  no  longer 
printed    as   merely   illustrative  oiotes   to   Wordsworth's   life  or 
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pootry,  may  give  a  fuller  anil  more  unilisturtied  impression  of  the 
writer's  own  characters  and  powora.  It  is  Dorothy  with  whom 
we  are  principally  coi;ccrncd.  Two  strong  instincts,  at  first  sight 
somewhat  antagonistic,  dominate  all  hor  utterances.  She 
observes,  at  home  and  ahroad,  with  no  idea  beyond  com- 
paring what  she  sees  to  an  ideal  constructed  on  early  associa- 
tions. Hare  feet  suggest  only  poverty  or  lack  of  proper 
pride  ;  views  from  the  Rhino  inspire  a  longing  for 
"  caBtles  "  in  the  Lakes  ;  and  the  students  of  Heidelberg 
tlo  not  appear  "  very  soholarliko."  She  is  also  practical, 
and  welcomes  every  sign  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  prosperity. 
Yet  Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  the  artist's  eye.  Her  descrip- 
tions of  Nature  were  often  the  actual  sketches  for  her  brother's 
poems,  and  have  at  times  more  strength  than  the  finished 
picture.  In  lioth  we  may  discover  the  deliberate,  and,  occasion- 
nlly,  almost  cruel  adoption  of  all  experience  for  literary  material. 
The  journals  are  almost  entirely  concerned  with  personal 
emotions.  Thus  ;ilio  notes  of  a  poor  woman  sitting  in  a  field  that 
•"  wo  were  indebted  to  tlio  chance  of  her  being  there  fur  some 
of  tho  most  interesting  feelings  that  wo  had  ever  had  from 
natural  objects  connected  with  man  in  dreary  solitariness." 

Professor  Knight,  with  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  an  editor, 
has  included  some  entries  which  to  more  impartial  readers  seem 
trivial  and  even  tiresome  ;  but  tho  style  of  the  journals,  as  a 
^rholo,  is  viviil  and  eminently  attractive. 


Ha-wrthorne's  First  Diary.     Dy  Samuel  T.  Pickard. 
7fxi5jin.,  Ill  pp.    Lon.lon,  l.si»7.  Kegan  Paiil.    36 

The   House  of  the   Seven   Gables.     By   Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.     Ti  :-,5Jin.,  :j(H  pp.     Londmi,  ISUS. 

Service  and  Faton.    3,6 

The  incidents  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  youth  arc  not  fixed 
with  great  chronological  accuracy, but  it  is  known  that  when  a  boy 
'ho  spent  some  time— at  least  a  year,  and  probably  more — on  the 
shores  of  the  Soba^o  Lake,  in  tho  State  of  Maine.  Tho  fascina- 
tion exorcised  on  him  by  tho  wild  hunter's  life  ho  led  there  ho 
iias  himself  recorded  in  one  <if  his  letters  ;  that  such  experiences 
/nust  have  had  an  effect  on  such  a  peculiarly  riceptivo  mind  as 
Hawthorno'ii  is  a  nuitter  of  ciuu.«o  ;  and  it  woidd  certainly  be 
interesting  to  hnd  any  first-hand  record  which  might  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  transmutation  of  life  into  literature.  Mr.  Pickard 
pviblishes  a  little  volume  containing,  first,  an  account  of  Haw- 
thorne's home  in  Maine  :  secondly,  tho  story  of  one  AVilliam 
.Symmos,  a  friend  of  Hawthorne's  youth,  who  professed  to  have  a 
<liary  of  hi.s,  from  which  he  comnnniicated  extracts  to  Mr. 
I'iekard  ;  and  thirdly,  the  extracts  themselves.  Tho  manner  in 
which  those  documents  caino  to  Mr.  Pickard  is,  as  ho  admits,  in 
.the  hit;li('.st  degree  suspicious  ;  the  mysterious  William  Symnies, 
who  was  n  negro  spy  in  tho  .service  of  tho  military  secret  police 
during  the  (Jivil  War,  never  showed  his  face  or  gave  his  address 
.to  Mr.  Pickard,  but  merely  sent  letters  at  irregular  intervals 
•containing  the  professed  extracts.  On  the  other  liand,  he  v.ould 
take  no  money  for  what  he  sent,  and  Sir.  Pickard  tliinks  tl-.at 
Iho  documents  vindicate  themselves.  And  liero,  though  the 
authority  of  Mr.  .luliau  Hawthorne  is  against  him,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agroi'  with  bim  ;  tho  extracts  are  probably  genuine, 
J)ecau8o  no  one  could  have  taken  tho  trouble  to  invent  them. 
They  are  bits  of  a  diary  such  as  any  healthy  intelligent  loy 
might  havo  written  if  ho  could  find  time  to  write  them  ;  only  in 
one  pa.ssago,  a  rather  lively  dialogue  with  an  old  horse,  is  there 
any  touch  of  that  fancy  which  distinguisheil  Hawthorne's  litcniry 
■work . 

The  introduction  which  Mr.  Moncuro  D.  Conway  has  con- 
tributed to  Messrs.  Sorvico  and  Paton's  now  oilition  of  "  The 
House  with  the  Heven  Gables  "  collects  some  interesting  facts 
with  reganl  to  a  belter-known  side  of  Hawthorne's  life — b.is 
interest  in  the  old  traditions  of  his  native  town  Salem.  The 
volume  itself  is  well  printed  in  good  clean  type,  tho  binding  is 
neat  and  inoH'onsive,  and  tho  illustrations,  by  F.  H.  Townsond, 
jiro  dolieato  and  j'rotty. 


A  Question  of  the  Water  and  of  the  Land.  By  Dante 

Alighieri.  'I'laiislated  into  lCn^li.~li,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Not.-,  liy  Charles  Hamilton  l{roinl)y.  Sv.j.,  tjij  j))).  London, 
18!/7.  Nutt.    2- 

Mr.  Bromby's  translation  of  the  "  Quacstio  de  Aqua  et 
Terra  "  is  the  latest  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  is  now 
taken  in  this  country  in  all  that  concerns  Dante.  This  is  the 
first  EuL'lish  translation  of  tho  treatise,  and  as  a  proof  of 
devotion  to  tho  study  of  the  great  Italian  poet  it  deserve.s  to  bn 
welcomed  and  commendud.  When,  however,  tl:e  transiutor.in  tiis 
introduction,  claims  for  the  treatise  a  place  among  the  authentic 
works  of  Dante,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  "  undoubt- 
edly authentic,"  we  cannot  but  feel  that  his  zeal  <  utruns  his  dis- 
cretion. It  is  true  that  he  says  in  a  footnote  '•  I  need  not  trooblo 
the  reader  with  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  aiithenticity 
of  the  work,"  thereby  in\plying  that  some  persons,  at  any  rate, do 
not  regard  it  as  "  undoubtedly  authentic  "  :  but  he  immediately 
adds,  "  It  breathes  <>f  Dante  throughout  '"  :  and  again 
"  It  is  handled  with  all  tho  seriousness  of  his  grave 
nature,  and  is  written  in  his  most  argumentative  style." 
It  is  only  right  to  compare  Mr.  Eroniby's  opinion  with 
that  of  a  more  eminent  autluirity  on  Dante.  "We  who  havo 
searched  through  Dante's  works  no  less  frofjuently  and  indus- 
triously," says  .Scartazzini,  replying  to  Giuliani,  "find  in  the 
treatise  nothing  whatever  of  his  style  and  yet  less  of  bis  ppirit." 
("  ACompanion  to  Dante,"  from  the  German  of  G.  A.Scartazzini 
by  A.  J.  Butler,  p.  308.)  Even  iJr.  Moore,  in  his  learned  ■'  .Studits 
inDante,"Dublished  last  year, while  ho  admits  that  he  is  impressed 
rather  strongly  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Quaestio  " 
(p.  KXi),  says  later  on  that  "  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  tho 
genuineness  of  that  work  prevents  us  hero  and  elsewhere  from 
basing  any  argument  upon  it  "  (p.  313,  footnote). 

Wo  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  lay  stress  upon  this  uncertainty, 
but  wo  must  not  bo  understood  as  pronouncing  an  <ipinion  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  dilliculty  ns  the  authenticity  of  the  work. 
Xoii  ncxtrum  taitlas  ccmjmtfie  Ulcs.  ^Mlile  nothing  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Dante's  pen  could  bo  a  matter  of  indifference  t<> 
those  who  love  and  honour  both  tho  poet  and  the  man,  truth 
compels  us  to  sny  that  tho  dry  schtlastic  treutiso  l*foro 
us,  oven  if  genuine,  adds  nothing  to  his  reputation.  Never- 
theless, as  the  translator  of  a  work  upon  which  much  has 
been  written,  Mr.  i;rond)y  deserves  the  j^r.-ititude  of  English 
students  of  tho  poet.  He  has  nc<piitled  himself  creditably  of 
his  task,  and  those  who  wish  to  become  aco,uainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  treatise  will  find  the  translation  very  useful. 


The  Silence  of  God.  By  Robert  Anderson,  C.E., 
LL.B.    Cr.  Svo.,  Ill))  pp.     London.  ISiiT. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6- 

Tho  fact  that  this  book  is  written  by  a  l3\ii:an  of  some 
distinction,  and  that  it  iteuls  with  a  problem  of  inexhaustible 
interest,  will  doubtless  ci  mmcnd  it  to  a  considerable  number  of 
readers,  in  spito  of  its  patent  faults  of  style  and  arrangement, 
and  its  occasional  departures  from  reverence  aid  go.  d  taste. 
Mr.  Andei-son  writes  fiom  a  decideiily  "  evangelical  "  .•■tand- 
point,  and  it  is  dear  that  ho  has  little  or  no  sense  of  tho 
difKculties  which  beset  his  peculiar  view  if  .'crifturo  as  a 
supreme  guide  and  authority  in  mattere  of  faith  and  speculation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  condone  either  the  patronizing  tone  with  which 
tho  author  speaks  of  such  ilistinguislied  thinkers  as  Mr.  Balfour, 
or  the  unwarrantable  abuse  which  he  pours  on  those  theologians 
whom  he  styles  "  Christian  rationalists."  We  should  have 
supiKised  that  tho  perplexing  diflioulty  of  tho  problem  which  ho 
disuusses  would  have  suggeste<l  to  Mr.  Anderson  tho  need  of 
modesty  and  i-oserve  in  passing  judgment  on  those  who  with 
larger  knowUMgo  an.l  deeper  insight  than  his  own  have  dealt 
with  the  subject. 

With  tho  main  contention  of  Mr.  Anderson— that  the 
Christian  facts  supply  an  adoijuate  explanation  of  tho  "  Siknco 
of  God  "—all  Christians  w. 11,  o;  course,  be   in   agreement.     5Ir. 
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Anderson  points  to  tho  experience  of  men  of  faith  in  every  age — 
martjTS,  missionaries,  and  saints— and  observes  very  justly  that 
"  to  men  like  these  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Heaven  is  not 
silent."  To  them  the  advent  of  Christ  is  "  God's  full 
and  final  revelation  of  Himself  to  man."  But  we  cannot 
discover  anything  now  either  in  the  author's  statement  of 
the  problem  or  in  the  method  he  employs  to  solve  it.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Anderson  falls  at  the  outset  into  the 
common  error  of  exaggerating  tlie  difficulty  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  deal.  Hence  his  picture  of  human  suft'ering  is 
unqualified  by  any  recognition  of  the  facts  dwelt  upon,  for 
instance,  in  Dean  Church's  fine  sermon  on  "  Pain  and  Remedy." 
'Nov  does  he  apprehend  tho  true  function  of  miracle  in  revelation, 
which  is  surely  not  intended  either  to  "  compel  belief 
or  to  afford  an  unanswerable  proof  that  God  exists.  Miracle  is 
mainly  significant  as  indicating  u'liat  God  is.  It  is  not  a  bare 
token  of  His  existence,  but  a  revelation  of  His  nature,  character, 
and  purpose  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  Mr.  Anderson  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character  may  occasionally 
demand  rather  the  absence  than  the  occiu^rence  of  miracles. 

Altogether  this  book  conveys  the  impression  that  the  writer 
is  an  honest,  but  petulant  and  somewhat  narrow-minded  thinker, 
overmastered  by  his  sense  of  an  awful  problem  which  he  fails  to 
state  adequately  ia  so  far  as  he  forgets  that  it  has  difl'erent 
aspects,  and  needs  tp  be  studied  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  original  edition,  in  four 
large  volumes,  of  Canon  Bawlinson's  translation  of  Hero- 
dotus has  never  been  reissued  in  a  cheaper  form.  For  a 
new  edition,  in  two  small  and  handy  volumes,  Mr.  Murray 
will  have  earned  prospective  thanks  from  future  generations  of 
Oxford  undergraduates,  in  whose  curriculum  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  "Father  of  History  "  will  always  be  a  prominent 
feature.  It  will  also,  perhaps,  interest  those  who,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  original  Greek,  wish  to  realize  as  far  as  can  be 
done  in  English  the  charm  of  racy  simplicity  which  makes 
"  Herodotus  "  so  delightful  ;  for,  as  its  present  editor,  Professor 
A.  J.  Grant,  reminds  us,  Canon  Rawlinson's  work  is  more  of  a 
reproduction  than  a  "crib."  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
revise  the  text  ;  but  the  appendices  have  been  omitted  and  the 
notes  considerably  abridged.  The  Latin  names  of  the  Greek 
deities,  still  in  customary  use  even  by  scholars  when  Canon 
Rawlinson  wrote  his  translation,  have  given  way  to  the  more 
correct  Q-reek  names — Jove,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  to  Zeus, 
Poseidon,  and  AthencJ.  The  illustrations  of  the  original  edition 
are  discarded  ;  but  new  plans  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
great  battles  of  Marathon.  Thermopylae,  Platoea,  and  Salamis. 
In  its  present  easily  accessible  form  the  book  should  find  its  way 
to  many  scholars'  shelves. 


The  series  of  literary  handbooks  which  Professor  Hales  is 
editing  for  Messrs.  Bell  are  among  the  most  notable  of  their 
class.  They  are  edited  by  competent  writers,  informed  with  an 
intelligent  spirit,  and  directed  by  scholarly  aims.  Professor 
Hugh  Walker  in  The  Age  of  Teunyson  maintains  the  standard  of 
his  predecessors.  He  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  and  can 
"  place  "  his  authors  with  precision.  Occasionally  his  criticism 
bears  witness  to  personal  study  of  the  originals  and  independent 
judgment.  He  dares  to  say  that  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  is  dull. 
His  style  is  severely  plain  and  dry.  but  not  always  faultless. 
He  writes  in  short,  disconnected,  and  abrupt  sentences. 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter,  though  reasonably  planned, 
is  not  so  carefully  carried  out  as  to  avoid  repetition. 
AVe  are  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  multiplying  this  kind 
of  book.  It  cannot,  however  well  written,  inspire  enthusiasm  or 
direct  taste,  and  it  is  scarcely  comprehensive  enough  for 
reference. 


Badde.sley  Clijtton,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Norris  (Art  and 
Book  Company),  is  a  handsome  volume,  and  one  likely 
to    interest     antiquiries,     for   it     treats    of     one    of    the  most 


ancient  families  and  one  of  tho  most  picturesque  manor- 
houses  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Norris  has  worked  with  great 
diligence  through  the  material  at  his  disposal  for  a  history 
of  the  Ferrers  family  and  of  the  manor  with  its  church 
and  its  hall,  where  they  have  resided  for  thirteen  generations. 
The  growing  practice  of  utilizing  old  family  or  local  documents 
is  much  to  be  commended.  It  encourages  an  interest  in  the 
past,  and  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  general  history  of 
the  country  quite  apart  from  its  genealogical  and  topographical 
importance.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  need  for  some  authori- 
tative organization  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  here  given.  Dugdale  in  1653  borrowed  a  large  number 
of  the  Baddesley  documents,  and  never  returned  them.  Much 
valuable  evidence  has  thus  been  lost,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
an  importunate  antiquarian  has  almost  as  much  opportunity  now 
as  he  had  two  centuries  ago  of  depriving  posterity  of  valuable 
manuscripts. 

Miss  J.  G.  A.  Wood  contributes  to  Professor  Garnett's- 
Text-Books  of  Technology  an  attractive  little  book  called  flow 
TO  Make  a  Dre.ss  (Methuen),  which  bids  fair  to  be  very  useful. 
The  writer  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  in- 
asmuch as  she  is  chief  instructress  in  ch-essmaking  at  the  Gold- 
smiths' Institute,  New-cross.  The  book  is  intsnded  "  to  meet  the 
want  felt  by  teachers  and  students  for  a  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy source  of  information  as  to  how  to  pass  with  success  the 
dressmaking  examination  of  t.he  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute." But,  though  primarily  intended  for  students.  Miss- 
Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  any  girls  who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks  ;  the 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  diagrams  very  helpful. 


MUSICAL. 


Verdi  :  Man  and  Musician.  His  Biography,  with 
especial  reference  to  his  English  experiences.  By  Frederick: 
J.  Crovrest.    9x52in.,  xiv. +  306  pp.    London,  1897. 

Milne.    7/6 

The  fascination  of  the  subject  of  a  book  devoted  to  Verdi, 
most  distinguished  of  modern  Italian  composers,w ill  no  doubt  lead 
many  musicians  to  ignore  the  numerous  faults  of  style  of  the 
author,  and  to  forgive  himforinflicting  many  dull  pages  and  much 
pointless  criticism  on  them.  Verdi's  is  a  fascinating  personality,, 
and  a  study  of  the  development  of  his  genius  from  Oberto  to 
i''a7s<fij(?' well  repays  the  labour  expended  upon  it.  But  we  are 
not  with  Mr.  Crowest  in  regarding  Fahtaff  as  the  logical  and 
natural  development  from  Obeiio,  or,  indeed,  any  of  its  successors 
before,  say,  Awla.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  change 
that  occurred  in  Verdi's  style  may  have  been,  there  certainly  was 
a  violent  change,  for  no  known  process  of  logical  development 
will  ultimately  produce  a  Fahtaff  ivora  a  Trovatorc. 

Mr.  Crowest  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  English  critics 
showed  a  want  of  hospitality  to  Verdi's  earlier  works  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  liis  advocacy,  we  still  think  the  critics  were  right.  Mr. 
Crowest  thinks  otherwise.  He  has.  in  fact,  taken  it  upon  him- 
self "  to  place  [Verdi]  critically  and  musically  among  the  great 
exponents  of  his  art,"  which  some  might  think  a  work  of 
supererogation.  But  unfortunately  his  efforts  are  discounted  by 
the  fact  that  he  uses  the  very  means  which  he  deprecates  in  those- 
he  condemns.  Thus  he  quotes  page  on  page  of  long-forgotten 
criticism  from  The  Times  and  the  Athenaeum — happy  hunting- 
grounds  for  the  musical  "  historian  " — all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
which  is  abusive.  This  he  attempts  to  rectify  by  pommeling  with 
no  gloved  fist  the  critics  of  these  two  papers,  both  of  whom  are 
long  since  dead.  Naturally,  he  fails  to  convince.  Moreover,  it  is 
unfair  to  chastise  critics  for  failing  to  find  in  the  earlier  Verdi 
the  creator  of  Fahiaff,  one  of  the  three  operas  which  Mr.  Crowest 
himself  says  "  will  keep  Italian  opera  alive,  if  that  effete  institu- 
tion can  be  preserved  by  mortal  means."  And,  in  spite  of  his 
belief  that/7  Tiwntorc  possesses  undying  properties,  "a  life  current 
passing  on  to  all  who  hear  it,''  Mr.  Crowest  has  no  great  faith  in 
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young  Italy,  since,  after  quoting  a  list  of  the  young  Italian 
school,  which  includes  I'insuti,  who  died  in  1888,  and  ignores 
Puccini  and  Leoncavallo,  ho  asks,  "  Is  Italy  training  a  school  of 
^oung  composers  capable  of  carrying  on  Verdi's  work  ?"  This  he 
declines  to  reply  to  in  the  afliniiative. 

The  book  in  full  of  curious  statements  and  still  more  curious 
conclusions.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  listening  with  pleasure  to 
the  tones  of  a  barrel-organ  is  a  sign  of  musical  aptitude,  as  Mr. 
Orowest  suggests,  how  musical  must  bo  our  own  street  arabs  ! 
A  pmpiiH  of  barrel-organs  and  Verdi's  interest  in  them,  Mr. 
Crowest  might  have  ciuoted  the  story  which  tells  how  Verdi 
bought  up  all  the  available  instruments  in  the  iieighbouxhood  of 
iliis  country  house  that  he  might  have  peace.  The  author  surely 
does  not  imagine  that  in  the  days  of  the  figured  bass  the 
performer  played  tlie  bass  part  only.  Yet  ho  credits  Verdi  v.dth 
uncommon  ability  in  that  at  a  i)erfi)rmanco  of  the  Creation  he 
•"  gave  not  only  the  bass-line,  but  the  whole  of  the  pianoforte 
part."  Times  have  not  changed  so  much  as  some  folk  think, 
though  it  was,  in  1839,  "  the  fashion  for  imprMarii  to  demand, 
and  to  receive,  large  sums  from  unknown  composers  wishing  to 
have  their  operas  brought  forward. "  Tcmpora  mutantur,  says 
Mr.  Crowest.     Is  he  sure  ? 

Seriously,  the  book  has  little  or  no  value  for  the  musician 
■boyoiid  the  chronological  list  of  Verdi's  operas  and  the  account 
of  their  first  performances.  Mr.  Crowest  has  apparently  evolved 
the  passage  referring  to  an  unknown  opera,  Motdcr.uma ,  by  Verdi 
from  his  inner  consciousness,  since  Riemann  and  all  the 
authorities  do  not  even  mention  the  work.  The  critical  part  of 
the  book  is  quite  unconvincing,  and  shows  how  poor  a  critic  its 
writer  is.  The  quotations  are  of  no  practical  interest,  and  tlie 
stylo  is  often  pretentious  and  involved.  Mr.  Crowest's  knowledge 
of  foreign  tongues  is  apparently  by  no  means  accurate.  A 
good  portrait  of  Verdi  forms  the  frontispiece. 


Musical  Memouies,  such  as  those  recently  written  by  Mrs.  M. 
Diehl  (ISontloy  and  Son),  aro  poured  forth  from  the  press  in 
■practically  a  nover-endiiig  stream,  and  thus  by  inference  woulil 
soom  to  appeal  to  a  section  of  the  public.  Yet  can  their  intrinsic 
value  historically  bo  oven  approximately  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  trouble  taken  to  rub  up  the  dull  spots  in  the  mcmuiy 
of  their  writers i"  From  the  very  nature  of  tho  case  such  memories 
can  only  look  at  tho  bright  side  of  per.'>ons  mentioned  in  them, 
since  iiiuny  are  still  alive,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of 
libel.  Mrs.  Diohl's  "  Memories  "  go  back  to  Paris  in  the  early 
sixties,  when  Uerlioz,  Rossini,  and  other  historic  personages  weio 
among  tho  living.  Ity  far  tho  most  interesting  jjart  of  the  liook 
is  the  literary  portrait  of  llonselt,  tho  pianist,  about  whom  Mrs. 
Diohl  has  much  to  say  that  will  bo  new  to  most  people.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  much  space  has  been  dovotod  to  similar  sketches  of 
•Chopin  and  IJorlioz,  since  tho  writer  could  h;u:dly  have  known 
tho  former,  who  died  in  1849,  while  tho  latter  was  an  old  man 
when  she  arrived  in  Paris.  Chi>i>in's  portrait,  therefore,  was  not 
from  life,  whatever  that  of  Berlioz  may  have  been.  As  the 
"  Meniorioa  "  are  evidently  meant  to  interest  and  amuse  rather 
•than  to  instruct,  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  traverse  many 
of  tho  authoress's  critical  remarks,  or  to  point  out  certain  defects 
of  stylo  which  detract  from  tho  literary  value  of  tho  book,  but  no 
<loubt  will  bo  unobserved  by  tho  general  reader,  for  whom  it  evi- 
dently was  primarily  intended. 


LEGAL. 


TiiK  Eric  or  Sounds,  by  Miss  Freda  Winworth(Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall), is  another  addition  to  the  countless  text-books  explanatory 
of  Wagner's  Kihilunjieii  ii/ii;/.  It  is  unconventional  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  for  this  very  reason  will  probably  not  appeal  to  tho 
right  audionco,  for  it  teaches  the  Wagner  student  little  or 
nothing,  and  tho  mass  of  tho  public  do  not  care  for  unconvcn- 
tionality,  especially  in  musical  literature.  For  tho  serious 
manner  in  which  Miss  Winworth  has  attacked  her  subject  she 
deserves  credit,  and  it  may  bo  said  that  she  has  produced  a  book 
infinitely  nioro  valuable  tlian  tho  commonplace  translations  from 
tlio  German  which  have  held  sway  far  too  long. 


Greenwood's  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Convey- 
ancing 'til  i;diii'>ii.  I{v  Harry  Greenwood,  .M.A..  LL.1».. 
IJarrial.-r-at-L;iw.     l.cn.lon,    1^07.  Stevens.     20.-. 

The  ninth  edition  of  Gkeenwood's  Masual  op  Cosvev- 
ASciSG  will  maintain  the  reputation  which  the  work^  has 
long  ago  acquired  of  Vieing  one  of  the  best  expositions  which  the 
English  lawyer  possesses  of  the  present  practice  relating  to  the 
dailv  routine  of  conveyancing  in  solicitors'  offices.  We  have 
tested  it  at  various  points  of  u  somewhat  critical  character,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  up  to  date  and  in  everj- 
way  reliable  as  a  guiile  to  modern  conveyancing;  practice. 

The  Encyclopfedia  of  the  Laws  of  England.    Being  .i 

New  Abridgment   bv  the  ino.-t  eniimnt  b-pil  .lulborilics  uiid«-i- 
the  general    editorship    "f  A.  'Wood  Renton,   M.A.,  LL.B. 

Vols.  1  to  3.    lOxOiin.  5:51  r  .71.')  •  .')."i:i  j.p.    l.<,i.a l-;i7. 

Sweet  and  Maxwell.    20  -  per  vol. 

The  Excyclopaidia  ok  the  Laws  ofExglam", now  in  course 
of  publication,  promises  to  be  an  addition  of  distinct  value  toonr 
legal  literature.  The  old  abridgments  wore  all  of  them  on 
rather  ditreiont  linos  and  are  long  since  out  of  date.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  resemblance  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  century  dic- 
tionaries of  Jacob  and  Tomlin,  though  they  were  conceived  on  a 
much  less  ambitious  scale  than  the  present  luidurtuking.  The 
rapidity  with  wliich  the  first  three  volumes  have  been  brought 
out  sulhciently  testifies  to  tho  cnergj-  of  Mr.  W<,o<l  Renton,  the 
editnr,  and  their  contents  are  not  less  cretlitablo  t"  his  skill  and 
jiidj;mcnt.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  secnring  such  contributors 
as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  Mr.  IJlako 
Odgers,  Q.C.,  Professor  Maitland,  Mr.  Challis.  and  many  other 
recognized  authorities  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal  :  and 
though  some  inequality  is  inevitable, especially  in  a  first  edition, 
a  hicli  standard  of  execution  is  maintained  throughout. 

The  arrangomentisalphabotical,  and  indeference.  itisbelieved, 
to  the  supposed  preferences  of  solicitors,  a  practical  but  unscientific 
race,  tho  process  of  subdivision  has  been  carrie<l  farther  than  would 
otherwise  be  warranted.  Some  of  the  shorter  articles  necessarily 
appear  fragmentary  and  necessitate  a  very  careful  system  of 
cross-references  to  "give  tho  work  its  full  value.  This  is  especially 
tho  case  where  phrases  which  have  received  judicial  construction 
such  as  "  become  a  bankrupt,"  "  calculatetl  to  benefit  "  are 
dealt  with  separately.  Tho  heading  "  Colorado  IJectlo  "  reads 
fiinnilj',  but  as  he  has  sjHjcial  statutory  ortlors  of  his  own.  ho  is, 
perliaps,  rightly  treated  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  kind,  though 
others  more  productive  of  litigation  recdive  no  separate  recogni- 
tion. Ono  result  of  the  practical  arrangement  adopte<l  is  to 
make  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Introduction  dealing  with  an  ideally 

rorfect  system  of  legal  classification  seem  rather  out  of  place, 
t  should  bo  mentioned  that  sufticiont  sj.aco  has  l)een  arionle»l 
to  deal  adequately,  but  concisely,  with  tho  great  heads  of  laws. 
Sir  FiedoricE  Pollock's  article  on  Contracts  and  Mr.  Manson's 
Bankruptcy  and  Companies  may  bo  instanced.  The  jiractical 
utility  of  some  of  tho  articles  has  been  questioned,  but  wo  think 
mistakenlv.  Ono  of  tho  chief  uses  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is^to 
supply  information  not   readily   accessible   elsewhere. 

Detailed  notice  of  the  different  articles  is  imjrncticablc,  but 
in  tho  last  volume  issued  wo  may  mention  Professor  Hi'lland's 
admirable  account  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  Sir  Courtenay  llbert's 
brightly-written  article  on  Codification,  a  subject  of  special  in- 
terest in  a  work  which  aims  at  presenting  a  coiisj  ectus 
of  English  law.  Tho  viows  of  Bentham,  tho  originator 
of  tho  term  and  largely  of  tho  theory,  aro  amusingly 
presented  in  his  own  words  : — 

The  prcat  utility  of  a  cckIc  is  to  c.-iiiM"  the  debates  of  lawrers  anil 
the  Imil  laws  of  former  times  to  be  forgotten.  .\  ooiie  fniniej  upoii  thi-*- 
|>i'iiici|iics  would  not  ixiiuirc  nchools  for  its  ci|ilnnituin,  wnuM  not 
re<iuin'  casuists  to  unravel  it.s  subtleties.  l!  \>(iul>l  six  ak  a  language 
familiar  to  everjrboily  ;  each  one  might  consult  it  :it  Ins  nee<l.  .  . 
Tho  father  of  a  family  without  luoistauoc  niijjht  take  it  in  his  hand  and 
teach  it  to  his  children. 

Tho  hopeless  impracticability  of  such  an  ideal  is  now  uni- 
versally felt,butSirC'ourtenay  Ilbert  does  full  justice  to  Bcntham's 
work  as  a  law  reformer.  Dealing  with  our  own  modest  achieve- 
ment in  codification,  meaning  thereby  an  orderly  and  authorita- 
tive arrangement  of  tho  leading  rules  of  law  on  a  given  subject, 
whether  cu-rived  from  tho  common  or  statute  law— in  this  sense 
the  Partnership  Act,  tho  Bills  of  Exchan;;o  Act,  and  the  Sale  of 
Goods  Act  are  our  only  codes — ho  ix>iiits  out  that  codification 
abroad  has  been  nndertaken,  not  so  much  with  the  object  of 
improving  tho  law, as  of  abolishing  inconvenient  local  differences, 
and  securing  that  legal  unity  which  in  its  essentials  we  have 
possessed  for  centuries. 
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ELUSION. 

• ♦ 

"WTiere  shall  I  find  thee,  Joy  ?  by  what  great  marge 
With  the  strong  seas  exulting  ?  on  what  peaks 
Eapt  ?  or  astray  within  what  forest  bourn, 
Thy  light  hands  parting  the  resilient  boughs  ? 

Hast  thou  no  answer  ?    .    .    Ah,  in  mine  own  breast 

Except  unsought  thou  sj)ring,  though  I  go  forth 

And  tease  the  waves  for  news  of  thee,  and  make 

Importunate  inquisition  of  the  woods 

If  thou  didst  pass  that  way,  I  shall  but  find 

The  brief  print  of  thy  footfall  on  sere  leaves 

And  the  salt  brink,  and  woo  thy  touch  in  vain. 

WILLIAM  WATSOX. 


Hmono   ni^  SSooks, 


••  THE  AD^'ENTUKES  OF  CHERUBINA." 

When  the  first  editor  of  tlie  Quarterly  reported  to 
John  ilm-ray,  by  request,  upon  Miss  Austen's  "  Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  he  commended  it  chiefly  for  the  absence  of 
certain  then  popular  features.  There  were,  he  said,  "  no 
dark  passages,  no  secret  chambers,  no  wind-howlings  in 
long  galleries,  no  drops  of  blood  upon  a  rusty  dagger  " 
— things  which,  in  Mr.  Gifford's  opinion,  "  should  be  left 
to  ladies'  maids  and  sentimental  washerwomen."  That 
he  failed  to  discover  in  IMiss  Austen  the  characteristics 
of  INIrs.  Eadclifife  is  not  extraordinary,  nor  to  any  fervent 
'■  Janite  "  (to  use  Professor  Saintsbury's  word)  will  it 
seem  strange  that  he  should  declare  "  Pride  and  Pre- 
judice "  to  be  "  really  a  very  pretty  thing."  But  it  is 
assuredly  worth  noting  that  JMiss  Austen,  so  far  fi-om 
following  the  author  of  the"  Italian  "  and  the  "  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,"  had  actually  already  composed  a  book 
to  ridicule  that  gifted  writer — the  M8.  of  which  book, 
'•  Northanger  Abbey,"  to  v.it,  when  GifFord  wrote  to 
ilurray,  was  temporarily  interred  in  a  publisher's  drawer 
at  Bath.  It  is  also  curious  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vexatious  suppression  of  her  own  finelv-touched  little 
satire,  ]\Iiss  Austen  should,  in  her  corresi^iondence,  be 
generous  enough  to  praise  warmly  another  work  which 
was  also  devoted  to  making  fun  of  Mrs.  Eadcliffe. 
"  I  finished  the  '  Heroine  '  last  night  " — she  writes 
to  her  sister  Cassandra  while  on  her  way  to  London 
to  publish  '■  ^Mansfield  Park  " — "  and  was  very  much 
amused  by  it.  ...  It  diverted  me  exceedino-ly." 
Later  in  the  same  letter  she  adds — "  I  have  torn 
through  the  third  vol.  of  the  '  Heroine.'  I  do  not 
think  it  falls  off.  It  is  a  delightful  burlesque,  particularly 
on  the  Eadcliffe  style."  This  is  '•  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert 
Stanley  '";  and  fully  justifies  us  in  taking  down  the  volumes 
to  be  dusted. 

Although  occasionally  to  be  discovered  among  those 
bouqui/is  de  rebut  achetes  au  rahais  of  which  De  jMusset 
writes,  copies  of  the  "  Heroine"  are  certainly  not  common, 


and  may  even  be  called  rare.  The  author's  name,  which, 
it  will  be  observed.  Miss  Austen  does  not  mention,  was 
Eaton  iStannard  Barrett,  further  described  on  his  title-page 
as  ••  Esquire."  Born  at  I'ork  in  1786,  Barrett  was  edu- 
cated at  a  school  at  Wandsworth,  and  after,vards  entered 
the  Middle  Temple.  But  he  never  seems  to  have  practised 
at  the  Bar,  and  he  died  prematurely  of  consumption  in 
Wales.  He  made  several  incursions  into  literature.  He 
wrote  a  comedy  ;  he  wiote  political  satires  against  the 
Whigs  of  his  day,  of  which  one,  "  All  the  Talents,"  obtained 
some  contemporary  reputation  ;  and  he  wrote  a  Popesque 
eulogy  on  '•  Woman,'  four  lines  of  which  periodically,  and 
not  undeservedly,  figure  among  the  '•  Quotations  wanted  '' 
of  literary  journals.  "  Not  she,"  he  says  of  his  subject, 
"  Not  she  with  trait'rous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung, 
Not  she  denied  Him  with  unliuly  tongue  ; 
She,  while  Apostles  shrank,  could  dangers  brave, 
Last  at  His  cross  and  earliest  at  His  grave." 
Finally,  in  addition  to  a  novel  called  "  Six  Weeks  at  Long's,." 
he  wrote  the  "  mock  Eomance  "  of  which  the  full  title  is 
"  The  Heroine,  or  Adventures  of  Cherubina."  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1813  by  Heniy  Colburn,  was  dedicated  to  th<e 
Eight  Hon.  George  Canning,  and  bore  for  motto 
"  L'Histoire  d'une  femme  est  toujours  un  Eoman." 

The  idea  of  burlesquing  or  satirizing  current  forms 
of  fiction  was  obviously  not  a  new  one.  Without  going 
back  even  as  far  as  iMrs.  Lenox  and  the  "  Female  Quixote," 
only  a  short  time  before  the  "  Heroine  "  appeared,  Miss 
Charlton  had  essayed  something  of  the  kind  in  her 
"  Eosella,"  and  Mi's.  Green  had  put  forth  her  "  Eomance 
Eeaders  and  Romance  Writers."  But  Barrett,  as  fits  a 
male,  comes  to  closer  quarters  with  his  theme.  Miss 
Cherry  Wilkinson,whose  adventures  he  relates,  is  the  only 
daughter  of  a  farmer  who,  hy  "  honest  and  disgusting  in- 
dustry," has  acquired — what  he  could  scarcely  acquire 
now — a  considerable  fortune.  Cherry's  governess,  who 
has  been  discharged  for  misconduct,  and  who  has  stufi'eil 
her  pupil  with  romances,  easily  persuades  her  that 
she  is  a  "  child  of  mystery."  Thereupon  ]\Iiss  Wilkinson 
discovers— with  the  aid  of  an  old  indenture — that  hcu 
real  name  is,  or  should  be,  Cherubina  De  Willoughby, 
and  that  she  is  called  to  the  career  of  a  Heroine.  For  thii 
she  has  ready  certain  indispensable  j^li.Y'^i-al  qualifica- 
tions. Although  but  fifteen  she  is  tall  and  "  aerial,"  her 
hair  is  flaxen,  her  face  Grecian,  and  her  eyes  blue  and 
sleepy.  She  has  also,  according  to  one  of  her  admirers, 
"  a  voice  soft  as  the  Creolian  lyre."  Further,  she  is  an 
adept  in  most  of  the  other  requisites.  She  can  "  blush  to 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  "  ;  faint  at  pleasure  ;  has  tears, 
sighs,  and  half  sighs,  at  command  ;  is  mistress  of  the 
entire  gamut  of  smiles,  from  fragmentary  to  fatal,  and  is 
fully  skilled  in  the  arts  of  gliding,  tripping,  flitting,  and 
tottering,  which  last,  being  the  "  appi'oach  movement  of 
heroic  distress,"  is  the  heroine's  ne  jjIus  ultra.  She  is 
also  fully  posted  in  the  obligations  of  a  heroine  to  "  livii 
a  month  on  a  mouthful,"  to  accomplish  long  journeys 
without  fatigue,  and  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life  with- 
out the  tedious  formalities  of  payment.  Finding  she  is 
threatened  with  an  old  playfellow,  one  Stuart,  as  a  suitor, 
she  resolves  to  fly  from  her ,  father's  house.    This  she  does^ 
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on  a  stormy  niglit,  taking  with  Iior,  in  "  a  small  band- 
box," lier  jewels,  her  '•  spangled  nuislin  "  ('the  regula- 
tion costume  of  heroines),  her  satin  jjetticoat,  her  silk 
stockings,   and  her  s.itin  shoes. 

P'rom    this   point    to    the    end    of    "\"olume    Three 
Cherubina  "  crowds  and  hurries  and  precii)itates  "  her  re- 
markable adventures.     At  the  outset  she  saves  her  would- 
be  suitor  Stuart  from  robbers,   an    act    whicii   constitutes 
liiin  her  convenient  protector  through  the  book    whenever 
lier  vagarieK  make  a  deus  ex  machina,  imperative.     Then 
she  takes  coach  to  London,  meeting  on  the  road  one  Better- 
ton,  whose  intentions  are  not  honourable.     Escaping  from 
hini,  she  falls  in  with  a  St.  (iiles's   woollen-draper    named 
Jerry   Sullivan,   whose  womankind   naturally  distrust  the 
s))angled  "  child  of  mystery."     So    she    takes  refuge  in  a 
Baronial    ("astle,  which    turns  out    to   be  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,    where    she    meets    an    actor     named    Abraham 
Grundy,  whose  dramatic    appellation  of   Lord     Altamont 
Mortimer  Alontmorenci,    and    habit  of  acting  (like  John 
Kemble)  Ixjth  on  and  off  the  stage,  exactly  suit   her  cadre. 
He  takes  her   to    his    lodgings,  where   also  resides  a  half- 
crazy  ])0('t,  whose  poems    are  still    unpublished,  but  who 
has  written  a  biograi)hy  of  himself  to  precede  them,  which 
is  an  excellent  parody  of   Jolmson.     Her  father,  following 
her,  is  promptly  hustled    by    ]\Iontmorenci   into  a  private 
madhouse;  and  Betterton  (whose    nefarious   purposes  are 
always   foiled    by    her  good   angel    Stuart)  persuades  her 
tliat  she  is  entitled  to  the  proiierty  of  a  certain  T^ady  G«yn. 
To  Lady  GwynV,  therefore,  Cherubina  repairs, by  this  time 
attired  in  a  Tuscan  mns(]Uerade  dress,  modelled  upon  .Mrs. 
I{adclift'e.      Lady    (ivvyn,  at    first   regarding    her  as  mad, 
afterwards  retains    licr    to   divert    her  friends.     Failing  to 
oust  i.ady   (iwyn,  slie  endeavours  to  establish    herself  on 
a   feudal  footing  in    a  neighbouring  ruin   called  ^lonkton 
Castle,  witii    Sullivan  as   Warden,    Higginson    (the   crazy 
poet)  as  Minstrel,  anil    a    body  of  haymakers,  at   so  much 
JK'V  diem,  as  vassals.     After  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief, 
and  going  through  a  tangle  of  fantastic  experiences,  some 
of  which,  in    a    Golliic    chamber,  remind  one  of  those  of 
Catharine  Morland,  she  comes  to  her  senses.     Her   father 
is  set  free  ;  ami    Stuart,  indulgently  admitting  that  "  her 
])rinciples  have  been  a  little   ])erverte(l  by  the  influence  of 
the  native  Novel,"  delivers   himself  of  a  iliscourse  on  fic- 
tion, which,  although  no  burlesque,  is  not  the  less  edifying. 
Upon  Komances  lie  is  extremely   hard  ;    they  are  danger- 
ous stimulants    to    the    imagination,  which    first    elevate, 
then  enervate.     Sentinn-ntal  novels    are  not  much  better, 
but  he  excepts  among  these  latter,  "  Kasselas  "  and  "  The 
jMisanthro]iisi"  (?).     Heiulvises  Cherubina,  as  a  remedial 
measure,    "  to    mix    nuich    in    the  world,    and  learn    the 
customs  of  actual,  n<it  ideal  society."     "  1   now,"  says  that 
refonned  young  lady,  winding  up  her  correspondence  (the 
book,  it  should  be  stated,   is    in    the   "  ei)istolary    Style" 
which  Fielding  condemned),  •'  pass  my  time  both  usefully 
and  agreeably.     Morality,   history,  languages,  and    music 
occupy  my  mornings,  and  my   evenings  are  enlivened  by 
balls,  operas,  and  familiar  parties."     But    she  adds,   after 
referring  to  the    good    counsels  of  her  comimnion  Stuai't, 
whom  she  of  course  eventually  marries,  •'  I  still  retain  some 
taints  of  my  former  follies  and    afi'ectations.     My  postures 


are  sometimes  too  pictaresque  ;    my  phra>es  too  flowerv, 
and  my  sentiments  too  exotic." 

The  above  is  but  a  rapid  and  imperfect  summary  of 
an  undoubtedly  clever  book,  although  the  modem  reader, 
especially  if  he  be  averse  from  burlesque,  will  probably 
conclude  that  ^liss  Austen  was  rather  easily  '•  diverted.'' 
He  will,  however,  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  its 
light-hearted  parody  of  '■  Caroline  de  Lichtfield,"  the 
"  Beggar  Giri,"  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  the  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey,"  and  the  rest  is  now  boj^lessly  obscure 
to  us,  it  was  abundantly  perceptible  to  that  accomplishe*] 
student  of  "  follies  and  nonsense,  whims  and  inconsist- 
encies," the  author  of"  Northanger  Abbey." 
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Heinemann.    e.- 


It  may  be  ungracious  to  say  so,  but  we  thought  thoro  was  a 
kind  of  honourable  understunding  tliat  under  the  now  onc- 
volnine  dispensation  novels  were  to  be  rather  Fliortor  than  they 
used  to  bo.  "  The  JJetli  Hook,"  however,  is  decidedly  long- 
longer,  for  instance,  than  the  Esmond  book,  and  almost  as  long 
as  the  Pendennis  book.  And  Mine.  Sarah  Grand,  though  she 
finds  faidt  with  Thackeray's  style  and  grammar,  is,  after  all, 
not  Thackeray.  IJeth,  of  covuse,  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a  more 
or  less  projier  name,  being  the  last  syllable  of  Elizabeth  :  so  that 
the  "  Beth  Book  "  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  Elizabeth  from  the 
very  earliest  times  to  the  pre.sent  day.  .\s  there  is  nothing  like 
l)eing  thorough,  Mine.  Grand  begins  at  the  beginning,  or  a  little 
liefore  it,  with  the  day  preceding  Beth's  birth.  Wo  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  out  details  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  amusing 
chiinictors  ;  but  tho  storj-  is  briefly  this  :  — Beth  was  always  an 
enfatit  terrible  of  tho  deepest  dye,  scorning  all  conventionality, 
and  rendering  herself  a  serious  anxiety  to  her  mother.  Her 
father  dies,  and  the  family  remove  from  Ireland  to  a  little  sea- 
port town  in  the  North  of  England.  At  last,  but  not  imtil  2Si-> 
pages  have  bcon  devoted  to  an  adequate  def^cription  "f  her  child- 
hood, Ueth  is  sent  to  school,  the  Koyal  Service  School  for 
Otiicers'  Daughters,  which  she  soon  leaves  in  consequence  of  her 
escapatlos  and  her  general  eccentricity.  Then,  after  a  short  er.- 
perienco  of  another  school,  ]{eth,  who  is  now  17,  marries  a  Dr. 
Daniel  Maclure,  who  has  Ixuight  a  practice  and  holds  a  hospital 
appointment    in    a    manufacturing    town  near  her  Imme. 

I'p  to  this  point  a  great  part  of  the  book  has  Wen  extremely 
entertaining  and  has  been  written,  we  readily  allow,  with  much 
humour  and  vivacity.  But  now  begin  Beth's  troubles,  and  tho 
reader's.  .\s  soon  as  we  hear  that  Beth  retains  her  maiden  name 
of  Caldwell  after  marriage,  and  signs  herself  Elizabeth  Caldwell 
Maclure,  we  know  |iretty  well  that  we  shall  be  plunged  into  the 
Woman's  Rights  propaganda,  with  the  usual  platform  apparatus, 
and  jH'rliai>s  a  recrudescence  of  the  "  Heavenly  Twins.  "  Ur.  Danie) 
Maclure  turns  out  a  vidgar  and  faithless  brute,  like  tho  husband 
in  "  Locksley  Hall  ";  and,  what  is  even  worse  than  his  )wrsonal 
faults,  tho\tgh  these  are  bad  enough,  the  hospital  of  which  he  is 
surgeon  is  a  Lock  hospital.  What  can  be  viler  or  more  un- 
christian tlian  to  relieve  sufi'erers  who  cannot  show  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  ?  Beth  is  at  first  too  innocent  to  understaut^ 
why  this  hospital  apiioiutment  shimld  absolutely  degrade  her 
husband  and  herself,  but  Angelica,  one  of  the  Heavenly  Twin<--. 
is  gocnl  enough  to  enlighten  her,  whereup.'n  she  threshes  the 
whole  subject  out,  in  a  very  competent  manner,  with  her 
husband.  He  is  a  coarse  brute,  no  doubt,  and  Beth  luis  a  bad 
time  with  him  ;  but  she  finds  a  certain  ounsolatiou  in  writing, 
and,  being    now    a    full-tie<lged  and  ill-ii.scd  heroine,  discovers  » 
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secret  chamber  in  which  to  pm-sue  her  literary  labours.  Secret 
chambers  are  probably  not  common  in  the  houses  of  provincial 
doctors,  but  in  fiction  there  is  plenty  of  18th  century  precedent 
for  them,  all  the  same.  In  another  year  or  two  Beth's  position 
becomes  intolerable,  and  we  do  not  blame  her  in  the  least  for 
leaving  her  husband  to  his  own  devices.  She  goes  to  London, 
where  she  has  friends  and  has  already  made  herself  known  as  a 
platform  speaker  at  women's  meetings.  Her  attempts  to  live  on 
her  own  little  income  of  £50  a  year  are  not  very  successful,  but 
her  investments  suddenly  improve  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce an  income  of  between  £700  and  £800  a  year,  so  that  she  is 
distinctly  more  comfortable  without  her  husband  than  with  him. 
She  hears  no  more  of  him,  except  that  ''  he  must  have  lost  his 
degrading  appointment,  the  Acts  having  been  rescinded. "  And 
here,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  we  must  leave  her,  in  a  charming 
country  cottage  and  with  an  agreeable,  but,  we  should  fear,  a 
fluctuating  income.  We  have  no  idea  what  her  future  will  be, 
but  evidently  she  is  only  withdrawn  for  a  time,  pour  mir-ux 
■saiitcr.  She  is  only  25  even  now,  and  a  young  woman  of  that  age, 
with  an  income  of  £700  a  year,  cannot  be  left  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  among  the  roses,  the  jasmine,  and  the  wisterias  of  Ilverthorpe 
Cottage. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  do  not  admire  this  book. 
It  is  very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  spite  of  its  extreme 
prolixity.  Beth  is  interesting  as  a  child  and  a  girl,  and  Uncle 
James  and  Aunt  Victoria  are  well  drawn.  If  Mme.  Grand  wished 
to  amuse  her  readers,  and  not  to  annoy  them  with  offensive  sub- 
jects, the  first  and  best  part  of  the  book  would  have  sufficed,  and 
■we  could  have  dispensed  with  the  nonsense  about  religion  and  the 
subject  that  so  unpleasantly  flavours  the  rest  of  the  work.  We  are 
afraid, however, thatthese  so-called  problems  have  so  "obsessed" 
Mme.  Grand's  intelligence  that  she  cannot  leave  them  alone.  It 
is  useless, we  suppose,  to  assure  her  that  most  people  reallydo  not 
desire  to  discuss  them.  She  will  wish  to  be  taken  seriously.  Un- 
luckily, we  cannot  take  ' '  The  Beth  Book  ' '  seriously  or  affect  to 
believe  that  it  carries  heavy  guns.  Some  novels,  as  we  all  know, 
have  been  a  real  power  in  their  day  and  have  helped  social  reforms. 
They  have  been  sane,  manly,  and  cleanly,  and  their  writers  have 
known  exactlywhat  theyhadto  say.  But  asforMme.  Grand,  we  do 
not  see  what  she  wants  or  what  object  is  to  be  gained  by  all  this 
vague  writing  about  passion,  matrimony,  "  the  Acts,"  celibacy, 
^he  God  of  the  Hebrews,  monogamy,  and  the  Oneida  Creek 
Community.  AVHiat,  in  jjlain  English,  is  the  purpose  of  her  noble 
sentiments  and  her  strong  language  ?  If  she  desires  nothing 
more  than  the  abolition  of  Lock  hospitals,  it  seems  a  little 
«ooentric  to  write  a  long  novel  with  that  sole  end  in  view.  If 
she  wishes  to  reconstitute  the  relations  between  men  and  women 
■on  an  entirely  new  basis,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  alter 
what  was  settled,  with  apparent  permanence,  at  the  Creation. 


Ninety-Eight  :  Being  the  Recolleetions  of  Cormac  Caliir 
O'Connor  Faly  (late  Colonel  in  the  French  Service)  of  that 
Awful  Period.  Collected  and  Edited  by  his  Grandson,  Patrick 
C!.  Paly,  Attorney-at-law,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Illustrated  by 
A.  D.  McCormick.    8x5in.,  313  pp.    London,  1897. 

Dovmey.    6  - 

"  Ninety-Eight  "  is  a  very  vigorous  and  graphic  story  of  the 
■fefoublous  days  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  hero,  Cormac  Faly, 
is  a  youth  of  20  at  the  time  when  the  events  occur  which  he 
relates.  At  the  age  of  90  he  is  living  in  Paris  with  his  son  and 
his  son's  family.  His  grandson  describes  him  as  "a  terrible 
old  man,"  and  such,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been,  if  we  may 
judge  bythe  virulence  of  his  sentiments.  One  St.  Patrick's  Day 
be  summons  the  family  and  harangues  them  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Children,"  now  said  "my  grandfather,  "  and  you,  good 
■friends,  who  are  heartily  welcome  (and  I  wish  there  was  more  of 
you,  and  devil  sweep  the  roof  oii'  the  house  you  wouldn't  be 
welcome  in  !),  it's  borne  in  on  me  that  this  is  the  last  Patrick's 
Day  I'll  keep,  the  last  time  I'll  drown  the  shamrock  till  I  do  it 
in  the  society  of  the  blessed  saint  himself,  and  I  think  it  an 
occasion  to  say  one  or  two  things  for  you  to  remember,  while  the 
speech   is   left   in    me,   things  for  you  to  tell  your   children's 


children,  things  far  back  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  man's 
memory  which  he  has  seen  himself.  .  .  .  The  papers  I  spoke 
of  will  tell  you,  and  help  you  never  to  forget,  never  to  tire  of 
seeking,  never  to  sell  the  hope  of  Ireland,  and  never  to  forgive 
her  enemies  " — and  his  eyes  flashed  darkly  as  he  concluded — 
"  bitter  may  their  pillow  be,  the  salt  water  their  drink,  bloody 
their  end,  and  Hell  their  everlasting  portion  !" 

The  story  is  what  one  would  expect  from  the  speaker.  It  is 
that  of  an  ardent  patriot  in  whom  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
has  been  turned  to  gall,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  his  enemies  are  con- 
cerned, by  terrible  experiences.  His  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
and  friends  fall  victims  to  the  disorders  of  the  period  which 
excited  false  hopes  in  so  many  Irishmen,  and  filled  English 
statesmen  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  He  himself  was 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason  and  fought  valiantly  in  the 
principal  engagements  of  the  abortive  rebellion. 

His  narrative  is  aiJainfulone,butit  has  its  humorous  side,  and 
the  author  has  woven  love  and  conspiracy  together  with  no  little 
skill.  Of  course,  the  statement  that  these  are  "  recollections  "  is 
only  the  well-worn  expedient  of  the  writer  of  historical  romance ; 
and  herein  lies  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  book.  No  one 
could  be  deceived  for  a  moment  into  believing  that  they  were 
genuine  recollections,  and  the  absence  of  that  au' of  vralsemblance 
which  is  an  essential  element  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  success,  is  a  distinct  shortcoming.  Moreover,  the  author, 
in  his  desire  to  avoid  being  dull,  has  fallen  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  He  has  overcrowded  his  book  with  characters  and 
incidents  which,  added  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are  apt  to 
bewilder  the  reader.  Nor  can  we  quite  foi-give  him  for  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  his  characters  in  language  more  forcible 
than  polite.  Every  one  knows  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  battle- 
field is  not  that  of  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  fact  by  the  frequent  reproduction  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
expletives.  "  I  pray  your  pardon.  Miss  Doyle,  for  using  camp 
language, ' '  says  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  amiable  person- 
ages in  the  book.  A  similar  apology  is  due  from  the  author  to 
his  readers,  more  especially  to  those  of  the  sex  of  the  charming 
and  dauntless  rebel  Mary  Doyle.  In  this  character,  by  the  way, 
we  have  a  very  clever  study  of  a  brave  and  beautiful  Ii'ish  girl ;  but 
we  confess  we  shoukl  like  her  better  if  she  were  a  little  less 
bloodthirsty.  In  spite  of  the  faults  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  story  possesses  conspicuous  merits,  and  if  it  be,  as  we  rather 
suspect,  the  first  essay  of  the  writer  in  the  domain  of  historical 
romance  it  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 


At  the  Cross  Roads.  By  F.  P.  Moutresor.  8vo.,  xi.  + 
402  pp.    London,  1S97.  Hutchinson.    6/- 

"  At  the  Cross-roads  "  shows  in  some  respects  an  advance 
upon  Miss  Montr^sor's  previous  work.  There  is  the  same  firm 
characterization,  there  is  true  pathos,  and  a  masterly  treatment 
of  the  emotions.  One  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  the 
book  is  marred  by  weaknesses  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  What  may  be  called  the  human  part  of  the  story  of 
"  How  first  the  man,  and  afterwards  the  woman,  stood  where 
two  ways  met,  where  each  was  bound  to  make  that  choice, 
which  is  '  Life's  business,'  "  is  powerful  and  convincing,  but  the 
machinery  of  the  jjlot  is  weak. 

To  tell  the  story  in  brief,  therefore,  would  be  to  do  it  an 
injustice.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  the  stoi-y  of  an 
innocent  man  who  is  sent  to  penal  servitude,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  loyalty  of  the  woman  who  stood  by  him  saved  him 
afterwards  from  moral  ruin,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  when  their 
child  died,  saved  her  from  becoming  hardened  and  reckless. 
In  a  strong  story  of  the  human  passions,  such  as  this,  adventi- 
tious aids  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  in  the  presentment  of  •'  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance  "  in 
which  the  actors  writhe,  there  should  be  nothing  puerile.  In 
"  Les  Miserables,"  that  monumental  study  of  the  struggle  of 
a  man  with  his  human  environment,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  crime  for  which  Jean  Valjeapwas  first  condemned  (and  of  which, 
unlike  Cardew  in  this  novel,  he  was  guilty)  was  the  theft  of  bread 
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when  ho  was  stai'viiig.  It  was  not  idly  that  Victor  Hugo  choso 
this  misdood  ;  it  was  necessary  to  seloct  un  action  which  shouhl 
not  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Conversely,  to  secure 
a  full  measiiro  of  sympathy  with  an  innocent  man  sent  to  penal 
servitude,  a  crime  should  bo  selected  from  which  all  men  shrink 
with  horror.  To  attempt  to  secure  money  by  false  pretences 
from  an  insurance  company  is  by  no  moans  a  peccadillo, 
but  still  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  more  atrocious 
deed.  'J'hen  there  is  an  irritating  doubt  about  the  insur- 
ance business.  An  insurance  company  would  require  a  very 
heavy  premium  to  accept  a  risk  which  should  include  possible 
accidents  to  a  MSS.  while  it  was  in  its  author's  hands.  It 
was  not  necessary,  moreover,  to  show  by  the  tliscoverj'  of  the 
long  Idfit  MSS.  that  Cardow  was  really  innocent.  If  his 
innocoiico  had  boon  assumed  once  for  all,  his  struggle  and 
victory  with  the  world  would  have  gained  measurably  in  efloct. 
Gillian,  his  wife, is  afine  study,  andtho  conflict  between  herpassion 
for  ju.stioe  in  the  concrete  and  the  passion  for  justice  in  the 
abstract  to  which  her  husband  attains  is  well  conceived.  Tho 
book  teems  with  good  characters,  and  tho  author  has  developed 
a  pretty  vein  of  sontentiousness  which  in  general  sits  lightly 
upon  her. 

"While  the  Billy  Boils.  By  Henry  Lawson.  71  x5.lin., 
333  pp.    London  juiil  Sydney,  1897.     Simpkin,  Marshall.    5,- 

Tho  English  reader  ought  to  bo  grateful  for  these  stories,  for 
they  throw  a  little  light  on  a  subject  of  which  ho  is  just 
beginning  to  realize  his  ignorance — the  particular  way,  namely, 
in  which  some  of  his  colonial  cousins  do  actually  contrive  to  get 
through  life.  But  his  gratitude  is  likoly  to  be  mingled  with 
some  porploxitj'  when  he  finds  himself  landed,  without  even  a 
glossary,  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are  divided  into  sun- 
downers, swagnien,  spielers,  mugs,  dummies,  cockies,  selectors, 
slianty-kcopcrs,  and  sciuatters.  The  last  name  alone  sounds 
familiar  in  our  ears,  and  it  is  with  tlie  Ri|uatters,  tho  groat 
capitalist  oniployors  of  labour  in  New  Snuth  Wales,  that  Mr. 
Lawson  lias  least  to  do.  Thoy  aro  presented  to  us  solely  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  tho  workmen  they  employ.  Tho  hero  of  nearly 
all  these  sketches  is  tho  swagman-  the  man  who  plods  on  foot 
through  tho  desolate,  heart-breaking  scrub  of  tho  back  country, 
with  his  "  swag  "  (which  is  his  baggage)  on  his  back,  and  his 
"  billy  "  (which  is  his  cooking-pot)  in  his  hand,  seeking  work  as 
a  sheep-shearer  or  occasionally  as  a  farm  hand.  His  ambition  - 
rarely  realized,  it  would  seem — is  to  save  a  little  money  and 
settle  down  on  his  own  account  ;  his  temptation,  needless  to 
say,  i.s  tho  grog-shop  ;  his  occasional  triumph  is  when  ho  can 
steal  away  from  an  inn  without  paying  his  bill  ;  and  his  best 
friends  are  tea  and  tobacco.  At  the  worst,  ho  can  rely  with  fair 
confidence  on  the  cook  or  tho  bailitf  at  a  sheep-shearing  station 
to  save  him  from  starvation  and  give  him  enough  food  to  take 
him  a  stage  further  :  and  at  the  best,  his  distinction  from  the 
tramp  is  chiotly  tho  moral  one — that  ho  is  willing  to  do  work  if 
he  can  got  it. 

The  most  vivid  impression  which  tho  book  leaves  behind  it 
is  tho  ugliness  and  poverty  of  tho  country  of  which  it  treats-  the 
ugliness  of  a  l>nsh  so  monotonous  that  a  man  may  walk  :iO  miles 
through  it  and  not  know  one  point  from  another  on  his  way  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  a  thinly-pooplod, thin-soiled  laiul,  whore  there 
is  foo<l  for  all,  but  not  much  more  than  food  for  any.  In  spite  of 
many  humorous  touches  and  a  nomadic  contempt  of  fortune,  the 
prevailing  tone  is  melancholy,  and  tho  moral  seems  to  bo  that  a 
man  of  energy  who  has  tho  misfortune  to  find  himself  in  tho 
backwoods  of  New  South  Wales  should  shako  tho  dust  of  them 
otl'  his  foot  and  go  to  Now  Zealand  or  Western  Australia.  The 
last  sketch  in  (ho  volume  describes  the  gradual  departure  of  a 
band  of  friends  from  Sydney,  and  tho  pidilialiors'  introduction, 
apologizing  for  the  author's  absence  in  Western  Australia,  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  is  to  bo  taken  as  a  personal  experience. 
Indeed,  tho  whole  value  of  these  sketches  lies  in  this-  that  they 
bring  us  into  contact  with  one  phase  of  colonial  life  at  first- 
hand.   The  author's  view  may  bo  one-sided  ;  he  has  no  extraordi- 


nary literary  power,  and  his  style  is  founded  on  Mark  Twain  and 
KudyarJ  Kipling — not  the  .safest  guides  :  but  in  the  best  parts  of 
his  book  there  is  no  question  of  style  at  all,  and  the  simplicity 
of  tho  narrative  gives  it  almost  the  effect  of  a  story  that  is  told. 
by  word  of  mouth. 


Odd  Stories.  By  Frances  Forbes-Robertson.  8vo., 
viii. -(  31S  pp.   Lfjiidon,  ISD".  Constable.    6,'- 

These  "  Odd  Stories  "  are  very  well  worth  reading.  li  is  a 
pity  that  "  Alonsieur  Faul  "  should  have  the  first  place  in  tho 
volume,  for  the  author  has  treated  this  story  in  too  sketchy  a 
manner.  No  less  than  thirteen  little  rows  of  asterisks  are 
employed  at  various  intervals  to  split  up  the  story,  and  most  of 
them  have  no  raisun  il'itrc.  In  •'  As  it  Happened  "  the  same, 
method  is  adopted,  aiul  this  story  of  tho  struggle  between  pity 
and  love  in  a  woman  would  have  gained  by  compression.  For 
the  most  part,  hoivever,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given.  It  is  a 
difficult  aiiddangerous  task  to  attempt  to  intrude  the  comuionplacu 
into  the  fantastic  and  tho  visionary,  but  Miss  Furbos-Itobcrtson 
where  sho  has  attempted  this  has  succeeded. 

The  restrained  pathos  of  "  Jotchio  "  is  calculated  to  over- 
come even  the  hardene<l  reader  of  fiction.  "  Those  other 
People  "  is  a  bizarre  study  of  the  reconciliation  of  a  man  ami 
his  wife  who  were  growing  each  day  more  estranged  and  more 
antagoniitic  to  eacli  other.  They  meet  at  "tho  queer  old  Inn 
of  Montenoro,  built  iiigh  up  on  the  rocks  above  the  swift  river," 
a  man  and  woman  so  mean  and  vilo,  and  so  revolting,  that  they 
are  seized  with  the  overmastering  desire  to  rid  tlio  world  of  them- 
selves. In  tho  attempt  they  discover  that  "  those  other  people  " 
are  but  the  phantasms  of  their  inner  selves,  and  the  discovery 
is  their  salvation.  Tho  book  would  have  been  the  bettor  for  the 
omission  of  two  or  three  stories,  such  as  '"  Reply  Paid  "  and 
"A  Way  Out."  A  few  of  tho  stories  seem  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  others,  for  example,  "  The  Legend  of  St.  Aphilon'a 
Dome  "  is  in  tho  manner  of  Balzac's  study  of  tho  Christ  in 
Flandors,  "  The  Death  of  the  Prolligate  "  recalls  tho  "  Mark- 
hoim  "  of  Stevenson,  and  "  Eric  of  Tolquhon  "  irresistibly 
suggests  Hans  Andersen,  but  the  majority  have  the  charm  of 
originolity.  The  book  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  fantasy 
which  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  had  been  to  the  edge  of  the  world 
and  smolt  the  tlowers  which  grow  there. 


For  His  Cotintry's  Sake.  By  L.  M.  P.  Black,  s  .  .-,Un., 
;Kiiq>.    London,  IMiT.  Horace  Cox.    6,- 

The  Siege  Perilous.  By  Austin  Clare.  7  -.-liin.. 
a&i  pp.     London,  IWl.  S.P.C.K.    3,6 

These  two  stories — both  written  chiotly  for  boys,  and  with  iv 
strong  religious  stamp— illustrate  well  an  old  lesson,  tho  great 
advantage  which  a  writer  of  even  tho  humblest  class  of  fiction  has 
when  his  plot  is  laid  in  a  time  and  place  which  ho  knows  well.  Tho 
first  of  them  treats  of  tho  advonturcsof  Esca,rrincoof  Damnonia. 
who  lived  \.T>.  00  :  tho  second,  those  of  Kogcr  Jamieson,  who 
might  bo  alivo  now.  It  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Bl.ick  that  he  has 
failed  where  Kingsloy  and  Lytton  have  not  wholly  suoeeedctl  : 
his  story  is  told  with  spirit  and  without  affectation,  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  eternal  human  nature  in  his 
choracters  for  them  to  move  easily  in  the  ill-fitting  antiquarian 
garments  in  which  they  aro  stiftly  encased.  Most  of  their 
speeches  and  sentiments  are  iraiikly  modern,  and  although  Mr. 
Black's  arohii'ology  is  fairly  painstaking  and  accurate,  the 
essential  unreality  of  the  scenery  sometimes  becomes  ludicrously 
evident,  as,  <•.;/.,  in  his  description  of  a  Druidical  "  wicker-work 
erection  ...  in  which  living  victims  were  sonxtinKs 
enclosed  and  burnt."  And,  again,  to  any  one  who  makes  the 
ofTort,  always  dilhcult  enough,  to  realize  that  the  ancient  Romans 
actually  lived,  it  is  disconcerting  to  meet  them  in  this  fa&liion: — 
Allow  me  to  makp  known  to  you  my  frifml?  I'liniin  Socunilus  »nd 
Comolius  Tncitus,  with  Inith  of  whoso  ntmcs  you  »ro  »Jreifly  »c- 
qu&inted . 

Such     objections    as    these,    however,     aro     not    likely   to 
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he  raised  by  juvenile  readers.  They  will  doubtless  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  the  adventures  of  Esca,  who, 
taken  from  Damnonia  (which  is  Devon  and  Cornwall)  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  imprisoned  and  badly  treated  there,  won 
Trajan's  favour  and  saw  something  of  his  Court,  and  returned  to 
Britain  in  the  nick  of  time  to  succeed  to  his  kingdom.  And  if 
the  j'oung  student  will  look  at  the  illustrations  (as  he  certainly 
will)  and  refrain  from  skipping  the  archa'ological  descriptions 
(as  he  probably  will  not),  he  will  have  a  slightly  less  hazy 
•idea  of  what  ancient  Rome  looked  like  than  he  had  before. 

"  The  Siege  Perilous  "  suffers  from  the  drawback  of  a  more 
rigid  and  definite  moral  purpose  ;  for  it  is  avowedly  directed, 
from  the  title-page  on,  against  the  sin  of  selfishness.  But 
•certainly,  if  there  is  any  form  of  immorality  which  is  deep  and 
wide  enough  to  form  in  itself  a  fit  subject  for  fiction,  it  is  this  : 
and  what  Mr.  Meredith  has  done  in  a  higlier  kind  Mr.  Austin 
Clare  does  meritoriously  in  a  lower,  with  as  little  direct  preach- 
ing as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  a  considerable  ingenuity 
in  making  events  hapjicn  naturally  in  the  way  the  exigencies  of 
liis  subject  demand.  But  the  strength  of  the  story  is  in  its  un- 
assuming truth  of  colouring.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  sergeant 
of  infantrj',  who  on  being  ordered  abroad  sends  him  and  his 
sister  to  the  house  of  their  grandfather  near  the  Scottish  border. 
There  they  grow  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  are  then  sent  to 
•other  relations  in  Devonshire.  The  boy  runs  away  to  enlist, 
but  after  variovis  misadventures  in  a  troop  of  strolling 
players  settles  down  as  a  village  schoolmaster.  Nothing  but 
humble  everyday  life  is  depicted,  but  the  interest  is  well  sus- 
tained. The  weakest  parts,  which  deal  with  love-making  and  the 
final  settlement  of  afl'airs,  are  precisely  those  which,  in  any 
case,  no  boy  would  care  for. 


The  Three  Disgraces,  &c.  By  Justin  M'Carthy. 
SixSin.,  25U  pp.    London,  1897.        Chatto  and  Windus.     3/6 

The  reviewer  of  many  novels  becomes  apt  to  think  that  the 
one  thing  needful  in  a  novelist  is  to  know  how  to  nrite.  But 
now  and  again  comes  a  volume  quite  well  written,  fulfilling  all 
the  laws  of  the  craft,  and  yet  compelling  from  us  the  involuntary 
summing  up,  "  What  then  ?"  The  expert  autlior  has  attained  all 
the  skill,  all  the  deftness  of  touch,  over  whose  absence  we  have 
so  often  sighed  :  but  he  has  left  behind  him  something  which,  it 
now  appears,  was  of  equal  importance — his  belief  in,  his  subjec- 
tion to,  the  creatures  of  his  own  fancy.  Half-a-dozen  stories  are 
here  presented  by  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  all  excellently  shaped, 
easy  and  agreeable  ;  one— "  Only  a  Photograph  "—has  even  a 
touch  of  newness.  But  we  read  them  and  we  do  not  care  a  bit  ; 
■and  we  are  convinced  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  also  did  not  care  a  bit. 
He  has  learned  the  diflicult  art  of  succinctly  and  adequately 
presenting  the  spectacle,  but  he  has,  as  far  at  least  as  these 
stories  are  concerned,  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  spectacle. 
His  is  not  the  wilful,  cultivated  aloofness  of  some  younger 
WTiters  ;  the  mere  expression  is  sometimes  ojienly  sympathetic, 
hut  the  fact  of  the  author's  indift'erence  remains  palpable,  and, 
of  course,  the  reader  is  indifferent  too.  No  one  will  ever  desire 
to  a'sk  a  second  time  for  this  volume  at  Mudie's  ;  no  one  will 
retain  from  it  a  picture,  an  emotion,  or  a  quotation.  In  work- 
manship it  has  merits  far  beyond  the  fumbling  reach  of  any 
Tiovice  ;  yet  the  novice,  living  and  palpitating  in  his  own  ill- 
rendered  imaginings,  sometimes,  by  very  glow  of  faith,  stirs  the 
reader's  pulses  too.  "  If  youth  had  knowledge,  if  age  had 
power  !  ''  says  the  French  proverb.  "  If  fon-our  had  knowledge, 
if  skill  had  faith !  "  is  the  paraphrase  suggested  by  such  volumes 
as  ' '  The  Three  Disgraces. ' ' 


The  Professor's   Dilemma.     By  Annette  L.  Noble. 

7x5Jin.,  316  pp.     New  York    and   London,  1897. 

Putnam.    6/- 

It  is  surprising  what  a  fresh  and  pleasant  story  can  be  con- 
structed out  of  material  that  seems  hopelessly  stale.  A  party  of 
i-ich  and  well-bred  Americans   who    cross   the    Atlantic  together 


and  find  themselves  reunited  in  Egypt  ;  two  elderly  sisters,  one 
staid  and  the  other  si:)ortive  ;  a  portentously  learned  and 
miraculously  innocent  young  professor,  who  thinks  himself  in 
love  with  one  girl  and  finds  out  after  declaring  himself  that  he  is 
really  in  love  with  another — we  have  heard  of  all  those  things 
before.  Nevertheless,  this  little  book  is  a  proof  that  they  may 
be  heard  of  again  with  pleasure.  The  style  is  quiet,  simple,  and 
lively  ;  the  descriptions  of  things  Egyptian  are  vivid  without 
being  obtrusive.  The  characters,  though  only  sketches,  and  by 
no  means  new,  have  occasional  touches  which  indicate  that  they 
are  taken  from  life  and  not  from  books.  Only  about  the  second 
hero,  who  marries  the  girl  in  whom  the  professor  was  mistaken, 
there  clings  something  of  that  vague  perfection  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  that  wide  knowledge  of  women  combined  with  a  practi- 
cal incapacity  for  dealing  with  them,  which  have  always  distin- 
guished the  heroes  of  the  lady  novelist.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
other  character  is  ever  suffered  to  bore  the  reader,  and  this 
power  of  keeping  a  story  well  in  hand  is  a  good  omen  of  the 
author's  success  ivhen  she  shall  undertake  more  ambitious  tasks. 


Three  Comely  Maids  and  their  Affairs.  A  Story  for 
Girls.  By  Mary  L.  Tendered.  71x5iu.,  328  pp.  London, 
1897.  Hutchinson.    3,6 

"  Three  Comely  Maids  and  their  Affairs  "  is  a  love  story 
of  a  kind.  One  of  the  comely  maids,  Maud  St.  Quentin,  engages 
herself  secretly  to  a  youthful  farmer,  also  comely.  After  a  time 
the  pair  elope  and  marrj*,  but  are  caught  directly  after  the 
ceremony,  and  brought  home  igiiominiously  by  Barbe,  the 
second  comely  maid.  Barl  e  has  troubles  of  her  own,  for  she  is 
penniless  and  her  lover  is  of  a  purse-proud  family, but  her  charms 
and  lier  worth  finally  win  the  day.  The  third  comely  maid, 
Chris,  has  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  becomes  engaged  and  married 
quite  quietlj',  except  for  a  little  difficulty  about  the  trousseau. 
Barbe  and  Chris,  who  are  sisters,  have  no  money,  and 
cannot  therefore  buy  wedding  garments,  and  whenever  their 
impatient  lovers  entreat  them  to  name  the  day  they  are  obliged 
to  dissemble  and  procrastinate.  This  becomes  awkward,  but 
luckily  Maud,  the  eloping  la"ly,as  rich,  and  she  sends  her  friends 
a  chest  fuii  of  ail  necessaries  for  the  two  trousseaux,  including 
"  two  dress  lengths  (.sic)  of  the  most  exquisite  white  bengaline." 
Barbe  and  Chris  are  married  in  state  ;  Maud  waits  till  she 
comes  of  ago  and  then  is  remarried  to  her  young  farmer,  and 
we  leave  her  condoling  with  her  father  on  the  trials  of  his 
married  life.  This  remarkable  chronicle  calls  itself  "  a  story  for 
girls." 

The  "Witch-Wife.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  7ix50in.,  280  pp. 
London,  1897.  Chatto  and  Windus.    3  6 

For  those  who  like  a  Scotch  story  which  is  not  so  Scotch 
that  it  cannot  be  understanded  of  the  English  ;  a  story  of  witch- 
craft in  which  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
slight  strain  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  ;  a  story  of  old  times, 
without  anything  so  old-fashioned  as  to  be  obsolete  ;  and, 
finally,  a  love  story,  without  a  touch  of  modern  eccentricities — 
for  these  "  The  Witch-AVife  "  will  need  no  recommendation. 
Fastidious  lovers  of  style  may  shrink  from  such  amorphous  heajis 
of  words  as 

For  he  was  only  blate  and  silant  when  Babie  sat  upon  him  anil 
repressed  him  with  Houts  and  snubs  and  intolerable  mirthful  raillery, 
which  made  him  feel  ridiculous,  anil  tempted  hi[n  to  gnash  his  teeth 
with  mortilication,  promising  himself  that  he  would  never  speak  another 
word  to  the  saucy  little  jade,  only  to  find  himself  a^ain  in  her  pre.sence, 
yielding  to  her  yoke,  glum  and  sore. 

But  the  reader  who  jiossesses  the  invaluable  art  of  reading 
fast  and  skipping  where  necessary  may  be  well  entertained  witli 
the  adventures  of  Babie  and  her  lover,  and  will  recognize  a 
certain  power  and  originality  in  the  character  of  the  very  excep- 
tional witch  who  gives  her  title  to  the  book. 


It    is    common   knowledge  that  in  the  wilder    parts    of    the 
United  States    the    mail    trains  are    sometimes  "  held  up  "  and 
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robl)Ml  by  "  road  agents,"  as  the  robbers  are  delicately  called. 
H  is  not  less  notorious  that  American  financiers  do  not  stick  at 
trifles  when  tlieir  object  is  ty  obtain  financial  control  of  the 
railroad.  Combine  the  information  and  tlirow  in  the  inevitable 
5ove  motive  and  you  have  the  j.lot  of  The  Gkeat  K.  and 
A.  TiiAiN  UoiinEKY  by  Mr.  Paul  Ix-icestor  Ford  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston)  which  is  a  rattliiifi  story  of  love,  finance, 
fraud,  violence,  and  adventure,  breezily  told  in  its  main  out- 
lines, but  somewhat  handicapped  in  the  telling  by  a  profusion 
of  local  and  technical  details.  "  Any  one,"  says  the  narrator 
witli  engaging  candour,  "  who  hopes  to  find  in  what  is  here 
written  a  work  of  literatnio  had  bettor  lay  it  aside  unread." 
I'erhaps  so  ;  tlie  literary  quality  of  "  The  Great  K.  and  A. 
Train  Kobbery  "  is  certainly  not  its  strongest  point,  but  the 
story  is  ingeniously  constructed,  and  it  carries  the  reader 
along. 

Tlio  r.A.visHKn  Beai'TY  of  Mr.  Cickerdyke's  "  family 
chronicle  "  (lilackwood)  is  an  Irish  girl,  Norah  Liismoro,  whose 
life  is  threatened  by  moonlighters  and  who  is  obliged  to  flee  from 
her  own  distressful  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  friendly 
Hebrides.  Here  Mr.  Bickonlyke  is  on  familiar  grounci,  and 
ho  gives  us  one  of  those  delightful  tales  of  sport  which  have 
Iteen  a  joy  to  so  many  lovers  of  rod  and  gun.  The  plot  is  slight 
and  the  humours  of  the  vulgar  cockneys  are  sometimes 
tiresome,  but  these  blemishes  do  not  detract  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  book,  which  lies  in  the  author's  keen  appreciation 
and  admirable  delineation  of  sport  of  all  kinds  in  the  Higli- 
lands. 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge  in  Skcuktahv  to  Uayne,  M.P.  (Methuen) 
tias  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  dabble  in  Princes  and 
Monarchs  who  leave  their  kingdoms  in  the  south-east  of  Europe 
to  wandir  incognito  and  otherwise  annisn  tliemsolvcs.  This 
particular  Prince  is  a  weak  and  unconvincing  young  man,  and  we 
cannot  believe  in  hnn  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  while 
walking  down  Shaftesbury-avonue  ho  picks  up  a  dirty  little  child 
and  kisses  its  grubby  cheek.  His  adventures  end  happily  in  an 
Mnconvontional  mirriiigo,  and  those  who  have  no  objection 
to  a  world  in  which  impossible  policemen,  imj  ossiblo  anarchists, 
And  an  impossible  .society  live  and  move  may  be  diverted  by  the 
4)ook. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  PORTFOLIO. 


The  li'ltors.  and  extracts  from  letters,  which  wc  propose  to 
publish  lunlcr  this  title,  are  roprinteil  from  the  original  docu- 
monts,  which  are  in  the  iiossession  of  a  private  collector. 

I. -EDMUND    BURKE. 

The  following  luipnblishcd  letter  from  . Edmund  Burke  to 
Pir  I'hilip  Francis  the  ro|)utcd  author  of  the  famous  Junius 
IiCtters--wa.s  wiittcn  fi  om  Beaconsliold  in  1791  : — 

The  most  llnttcrint;  thiii),'  in  tlio  woiM  wliirli  young  p»>opIe  con  ilo  to 
Mio  olil  is  to  think  tluin  wortliy  of  lipinj,'  a<lniittc>l  to  their  parties  of 
vlinsurc.  You  nmy  iiisily,  thprcforo,  juil(;o  tlmt  I  nm  Tcry  miirli  mortitieii 
;it  not.  Iicing  able  to  nccept  the  invitation  for  Mondny.  I  »in  inevitably 
liejit  hero  until  Tuesilay.  That  iliiy  I  must  RO  to  town  to  look  out  some 
lutl>iti<tion  for  the  winter,  ami  I  hope  to  contrive  to  see  yo\i  lipforc  1 
return  hither.  As  to  poor  Uiehar.l,  he  ia  ohlised  to  go  the  Circuit,  ami 
ciimiot  have  the  hnppinesa  of  being  one  of  n  party  a  little  more  to  his 
niinil  than  that  o(  tho  .Imlges.  He  is  just  come  from  Glostcr,  ami 
RoiuR  ngain  into  the  same  (piarter.  I  hope  the  water  will  so  far  favour 
your  exiKvlition  as  that  yon  may  have  it  only  upon  Karlh  ;  at  present  wo 
Viave  it  everywhere.     Adieu  !   .Mrs.  Hiirke's  lust  remenibrauees. 

Althovigh  there  was  only  a  iliffercnco  of  twelve  j'oars  in  tho 
ages  of  liurko  and  Francis,  tho  former  was  an  old  man  at  sixty- 
two,  while  the  latter  at  fifty  was  eoual  in  physique  and  cnonzy 
to  many  men  of  thirty-live.  The  '•  Richard  "referred  to  in  tho 
above  letter  was  the  great  statesman's  deeply-beloved  and 
otdy  son,  and  it  was  his  untinu>ly  death  in  1704  svhich  robbed 
life  of  all  its  joy  for  Eduunid  Uurke  and  hastened  his  .'Wn  end. 
The  son  was  very  giftid,  and  his  illustrious  fatlior  had  looked 
forward  to  living  over  again  in  him  many  of  his  own  great 
triumphs. 


n.— THOMAS    CARLVLE. 
The  Sage  of  Chelsea  so  often  felt  it  necessary  to  damp  the 
enthusiasm    of  literary    aspirants    that  it  is  pleasant    to  come 
across  a  letter  of  encouragement  like  this,  penned  in  1843 : — 

Your  l>ook  ami  series  of  pamphlets,  which  you  are  kind  enough  to 
send  me,  have  just  arrived.     I  beg  to  return  you  mauy  thanks  for  them. 

Surely  you  do  well  to  promulgate,  with  all  en;pha.sis  and  diligence, 
what  you  feel  to  be  true  ;  and  this  set  of  writings  is  honourable  proof 
that  you  do  not  lag  in  the  work.  Go  on  to  illuminate  what  is  dark 
wheresoever  you  can  :  Laiiiez  fairt,  as  you  mean  it,  and  where  you 
mean  it,  will  do  good  only,  and  not  evil. 

III. -ALEXANDRE    DUMAS. 

In  presenting  a  series  of  fiis  works — as  far  as  they  were 
written  up  to  lft42 — to  Baron  Taylor,  the  great  Dumas, 
Alexandre  pire,  accompanied  the  gift  by  this  brief  autograph 
note  : — 

A  mon  £temel  ami  lo  Baron  Taylor,  comme  uue  expression  de  ma 
reconnaissance  et  de  notre  inalterable  fratemitu.  Mai,  1828 — Janvier, 
1842. 

IV.— THOMAS    HOOD. 

This  characteristic  letter  by  the  great  humorist — dealing 
with  his  own  health  and  the  subject  of  Martineau  and 
Mesmerism — was  written  in  1844  : — 

1  am  ljetter~and  should  be  well  but  for  my  excitable  mocoas 
membrane  ....  for  my  heart  has  been  cjuiet  and  I  have  bad  nu 
spasmodic  short  breathing.  I  came  in  freith,  on  the  magazine  course, 
and  could  have  written  more  if  wanted.  The  fact  is  my  mind  is  so  UMxl 
til  it  that  it  must  be  employed,  and  is  better  engaged  in  composition 
tbuD  in  thinking  of  unpleasant  realities. 

I  am  curious  to  sec  the  end  of  Mesmerism  and  Martineau.  ^^'Ilat 
fun  if  the  p'umthU  power  becomes  known  to  servants  who  wait  or  walk 
hebiml  backs  I  Imagine  a  great  lady,  of  dignified  carriage,  in  Regent- 
street,  huddenly  beginning  to  kick  and  antic,  in  obedience  to  the  |ia.saes 
of  John,  iu  her  rear — or  my  lord  at  table,  working  his  arms  like 
a  telegraph,  by  impulse  derived  from  Itabert  behind  bis  chair.  The 
thing  will  be  a  rage — a  madness — before  long. 

v.— LORD    JEFFREY-. 

Shortly  after  tho  death  of  Sydney  Smith,  in  1845,  Lord 
JefTrey  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Smith,  with  reference  to  contributions 
by  himself  anil  Thomas  Moure,  to  tho  projected  Memorials  of 
the  great  Whig  humorist  :    - 

I  do  not  systematically  destroy  my  letters— but  I  take  no  care  of 
them,  and  very  few,  1  fear,  have  been  preserved,  or  are  now  acct-Sjiitle 
I  shall  make  a  search,  however,  and  send  you  all  I  can  recover. 

1  was  very  glad  to  hear,  some  little  time  ago.  that  Moore  had 
agreed  to  assist  in  preparing  the  Memorials,  ab^iut  which  you  are 
naturally  so  much  interested,  lie  will  do  it,  I  am  sure,  in  a  right  spirit, 
and  with  the  feeling  which  wc  are  all  anxious  to  see  I  rought  to  its 
execution.  Then,  he  writes  gracefully,  and  is  so  great  a  favourite  with 
the  public,  that  the  addition  of  bis  name  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great 
reoommendatioD . 

If  it  seems  to  me,  on  reflection,  that  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
contribute  in  the  way  you  suggest,  1  .shull  lie  n:osl  happy  to  have  my 
name  once  more  associated  with  his — on  such  an  occasion.  You  know  it 
must  always  Ite  a  pleasure  to  nie  to  c(  niply  with  any  request  of  yours — 
and  the  form  in  which  you  wish  this  to  be  done  is  cerlainly  tlat  which  I 
should  prefer  to  any  other.  Yet  the  models  to  which  you  refer — 
(.Sydney  Smith's  Letters  to  tho  Editors  of  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh's  and 
Mr.  Horner's  .Memoirs]— might  well  deter  mo  from  attempting  anything 
that  might  lead  to  a  compariscn. 

VI.— AV.    C.    MACREADV. 

Writing  from  Covont  Garden  Theatre,  in  May,  I8:W),  to  .1.  \. 
Heraud,  the  poet,  this  distinguishe*!  actor  made  some  pathetic 
closing  references  to  himself  :  — 

I  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Kenney  on  tho  subject  of  yonr  note,  and 
have  receive\l  the  enclose^!  from  him.  Vou  alreaily  an*  in  possession  of 
my  poor  opinion  on  these  c>  mpo.sitions.  I  think  them  decidedly  too 
philosophic  an.t  didactic  to  produce  their  duo  effect  by  delivery — they 
want  the  time  and  meditation  of  the  study  to  le  enjoyed.  I  have 
said  a»  much  to  you  liefore.  Not  to  delay  any  project  you  may  have  on 
foot  respecting  their  publication,  I  send  this  through  our  librarian, 
directing  him  to  enclose  the  MSS.  with  it. 

I  am  here  wearing  my  heart  and  strength  and  means  away,  when  I 
ought  to  be  recovering  he.ilth  in  punr  air  and  a  happier  neighbourhood. 
Ho  you  think  thi-ro  are  theatres  in  Heaven  y     If    there    are,  I  won't  go. 

Heraiul.  though  the  author  of  piHMUs  of  jortentous  length, 
was  an  able  writer,  and  he  had  a  decided  vein  of  true  p<->etrj-. 
Certainly,  ho  did  not  merit  the  savage  retort  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
who,  when  naked  whether  he  had  seen  his  ■'  Descent  into  Hell," 
replied,  "  No,  but  I  should  like  to  do." 
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CoiTCsponbence, 


"  GREECE  IN  THE  XIX.  CENTURY." 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, — I  should  not  have  said  an  audible  word  about  your 
review  of  my  book  on  Greece  if  you  liad  not,  in  the  second  of 
your  Notes,  invited  all  and  smidry  worms  to  turn  upon  their 
critics,  who  "cannot  profess  to  be  infallible."  I  think  the  idea 
is  a  good  one,  and  I  will  try  my  hand.  The  task  is  difficult, 
because  my  critic  has  written  with  an  anti-Greek  feeling  as 
strong  as  my  pro-Greek  "  enthusiasm,"  and  to  argue  it  out 
with  him  fully  on  those  lines  would  take  too  much  of  your  space, 
besides  transgressing  what  I  had  understood  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  Literature. 

(1)  A  question  of  English.  My  critic  objects  to  my  calling  a 
book  which  has  grown  incidentally  "an  accretion."  He  says 
that  I  confuse  a  process  with  a  result,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
said  "  a  new  edition."  But  the  book  is  not  merely  a  new 
edition  ;  it  is  the  result  of  accretion,  and  so  I  called  it  "  an 
accretion  " — just  as  he  might  permit  himself  to  say  that  his 
experience  was  "  a  growth  "  of  many  years.  And  his  own  word, 
"  edition  " — is  that,  strictly,  a  process  or  a  result  ? 

(2)  Another  question  of  English.  My  critic  says,  "  A  good 
many  people  are  inclined  to  endorse  the  Apostolic  assignment  of 
attributes — '  to  the  Greeks'  (.sic)  foolishne-ss.'  "  That  is,  indeed, 
a  strange  assignment  of  attributes  !  When  faul  said,  "  The 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom,  hut  wo  preach  Christ  ...  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness,"  he  seems  to  have  assigned  to  them  much 
the  same  kind  of  zeal  as  has  been  noted  amongst  contemporary 
scholars  of  the  "  semi-Oriental  race  "  in  Athens.  Is  my  critic  as 
strong  on  Scriptural  exegesis  as  he  is  on  the  Greek  question  ? 

(3)  "  Mr.  Sergeant  holds  that  Eallmerayer's  demonstration 
of  the  strong  Slavonic  element  in  the  modern  Greek  race  has 
been  exploded,  but  his  principal  witness  to  the  purity  of 
Hellenic  blood  seems  to  be  Edmond  About."  Seems?  I 
mention  a  "  consensus  of  modern  ethnologists  and  anatomists  "; 
I  quote  Dr.  Friedrich  Miiller  as  representing  them  ;  I  refer  to 
Leake,  Byron,  and  by  implication  Freeman  ;  and  then  I  simply 
let  About  "  conclude  the  argument  for  us  in  his  lighter  vein." 
But  this  is  a  trifle  ;  the  serious  thing  is  that  what  I  ridicule  in 
Fallmerayer,  and  consider  exploded,  is  his  assertion  (as  inter- 
preted by  lue')  "  that  the  Slavonic  immigration  .  .  .  had 
practically  extirpated  the  Greek  stock,  and  that  the  present 
inhabitants  were  consequently  a  race  of  Slavs."  My  critic  makes 
me  claim  "  the  purity  of  Hellenic  blood. "  Does  he  not  really  see 
the  dift'erence  ?  What  I  contend  (here  and  elsewhere)  is  that  the 
persistence  of  the  same  language  in  the  same  mountains  and 
valleys,  together  with  other  Hellenic  marks,  indicates  a  greater 
persistence  of  the  Greek  race  than  of  any  other.  My  critic  is 
good  enough  to  call  this  argument  "sentimental  clajitrap."  I 
respond  by  placing  my  exact  words  side  by  side  with  his  repre- 
sentation of  them. 

(4)  The  argument  that  England  is  pledged  to  Greece  "  is 
open  to  challenge.  Because  one  sets  a  drunken  man  (!)  on  his 
legs  in  the  street,  is  one  obliged  to  see  him  home  ?"  That  is 
according  to  circumstances.  But  if  you  bring  a  man  to  a  feast, 
and  make  him  drunk  with  your  o^vxi  wine,  you  are  certainly 
bound  in  honour  to  see  him  safe  through  with  it. 

(5)  I  am  said  to  maintain  that  the  shortcomings  of  Greece  in 
the  past  were  "  all  our  own  fault."  Not  so.  I  have  said  they 
were  our  fault  when  I  thought  it  to  be  true  ;  but  1  have  blamed 
the  Greeks  over  and  over  again — for  not  adequately  developing 
their  resources,  for  "  carpet-bagging,"  for  spending  unwisely, 
for  not  paying  full  interest  on  their  debts  at  all  costs,  for  not 
accepting  Cretan  autonomy  this  year,  for  not  accepting  a 
modified  financial  control,  and  for  other  things.  But  I  thought 
I  knew  the  circumstances  well  enough  to  justify  me  in  blaming 
them  with  reserve,  and  appealing  to  British  common  sense  and 
love  of  fair  play. 

(6)  My  "  account  of  the  Pacitico  afi'air  "  is  "  utterly  mis- 
leading." Well,  if  my  critic  defends  the  blockade  of  the  Pirajus 
on  that  occasion,  I  need  not  defend  myself. 

(7)  One  of  my  pictures  is  mis-labelled.  That  was  a  blunder, 
and  1  take  my  punishment  without  demur. 

Faithfully  yours, 

LEWIS  SERGEANT. 


MARY    FYTTON    AND    SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS. 

TO     THE     EDITOR. 

Sir, — I  entirely  agree  with  your  reviewer  with  respect  to 
Lady  Newdegate's  "  Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room  "  being  of 
great  interest  as  a  picture  of  social  life  in  the  Elizabethan 
age.  I  presume,  however,  from  the  sequel  that  the  "  extra- 
ordinary mare's  nest  in  Elizabethan  literature  "  which  it  "  con- 
tributes to  expose  "  is  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  William  Herbert  and  Mary  Fytton  to  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.  To  searching  or  even  severe  criticism  I  have  no  right 
to  object.  This  must  be  expected  by  any  one  who  claims  to 
have  drawn  l)ack,  even  to  a  very  slight  extent,  the  veil  which  in 
so  great  part  conceals  the  life  of  our  greatest  poet.  To  discuss 
in  detail  all  the  matters  alluded  to  by  your  contributors  would 
require  me  to  make  an  inordinate  demand  on  your  space,  and — 
as  it  would  seem  to  me — I  should  be  slaying  the  already  slain. 
Without  mentioning  the  important  additional  evidence  now 
accessible  with  regard  to  William  Herbert,  I  would  remind  your 
contributor  that  some  50  years  or  more  have  elapsed  since  the 
historian  Hallam  said  : — 

"  That  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  in  1580, 
and  afterwards  a  man  of  noble  and  gallant  character,  though 
always  of  a  licentious  life,  was  shadowed  under  the  initials  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  This  hypothesis  is  not  strictly  proved,  but  sxxfli- 
ciently  so,  in  my  opinion,  to  demand  our  assent." 

I  pass  on  to  touch  briefly  on  one  or  two  points  relating  to 
Mary  Fytton.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  having 
prevented  this  lady  from  being  "  lost  among  the  undistinguished 
crowd  of  similar  frail  ones,"  when  I  alleged  that  she  was  the 
"  dark  lady  "  of  the  Sonnets.  The  "  darkness  "  is  essential, 
if  she  was  a  lad}'  with  fair  complexion  and  gray  eyes,  then  she 
was  not  the  heroine  of  the  Sonnets.  Fortunately,  we  have  at 
Gawsworth  a  painted  marble  monument,  undoubtedly  authentic, 
which  gives  decisive  evidence  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  hair, 
eyes,  and  complexion,  and  refutes  altogether  the  evidence  of  the 
Arbmy  portraits,  which,  in  my  judgment,  never  were  portraits 
of  Mary  Fytton.  The  frequency  with  which  the  inscriptions  on 
old  portraits  are  found  to  be  incorrect  is  well  known  ;  and  in 
relation  to  the  Arbury  portraits  there  are  special  reasons  for 
scepticism. 

I  certainly  never  asserted  that,  as  a  maid  of  honour,  Mary 
Fytton  was  "  married  without  her  friends  being  aware  of  the 
circumstance. ' '  My  contention  was,  and  is,  on  the  evidence  of 
certain  documents,  that  probably  she  was  married  in  very  early 
youth  (her  sister  was  married  at  12),  but  that  the  marriage  was 
set  aside, most  likely  as  being  without  the  consent  of  parents.  This 
would  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  words  "  in  act  thy  bed-vow 
broke,"  "  in  act  "  in  Elizabethan  times  being  used  where 
modern  usage  would  require  "  in  fact,"  "  in  reality."  But  a 
better  explanation  of  these  words  is  now  afforded  by  the  letters 
of  Sir  William  Knollys  given  in  Lady  Newdegate's  book.  The 
relation  which  these  letters  disclose  between  Mary  and  Sir  William 
was  such  (as,  according  to  repute,  a  well  known  critic  has 
suggested)  that  the  phrase  "  bed-vow  "  would  be  entirely  appro- 
priate. The  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  Sir  William  with 
reference  to  his  contract  with  his  prospective  spouse  are  such  as 
would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  "  more  outwardly  decorous 
days  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria."  I  may  add  that, 
having  in  view  Sir  William's  letters,  I  concur  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  critic  just  alluded  to,  that  the  "  Will  to  boot  and 
Will  in  overplus,"  &o.,  of  Sonnet  135  has  reference  to  at  least 
thi-oe  "  Wills." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  TYLER. 


MRS.    BROWNING    AND    MISS    MITFORD. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  does  not  seem  quite  clear  as  to  the  first 
meeting  of  Miss  Barrett  and  Miss  Mitford.  It  occurred  27th 
May,  1830,  when  Mr.  Kenyon  took  the  two  ladies  to  see  "  the 
girafl'es  and  the  diorama. "  The  following  Thursday  (June  2) 
they  drove  to  Chiswick  (furnished  with  an  order  which  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  had  given  to  Miss  Mitford)  to  see  the  "  pictures 
and  flowers."  Wordsworth  was  also  of  the  party,  and  it  was  on 
that  occasion  that  Miss  Mitford  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  the 
friend  in  whoso  carriage  they  drove  that  Miss  Barrett  "  was  old 
enough  to  be  introduced  into  company,  in  technical  language, 
was  (jiit. ' ' 

Miss  Mitford  was  then,  on  a  visit  to  the  Talfourds,  and  it  is 
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of  intfrost,  in  connexion  with  future  events,  to  note  that  in 
mentioning  the  guests  at  dinner  on  the  evening  of  May  20th 
Miss  Mitford  writes  :— "  Wo  had  a  Mr.  Browning,  a  young  poet 
(author  of  I'araceLm^i)." 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
THE  WRITRTl  OF  THE  ARTICLE  ON  MISS  MITFORD  IN 
THE  "  DKJTIONARV  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGUAl'HY." 


THE  METHODS  OF  MR.  MOSHER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,-  I  notice  in  your  last  issue  that  you  fiuhlish  the  fact 
that  among  the  latest  specimens  of  Mr.  Thomas  li.Mosher's 
iiiotliods  was  tlio  nuhlication  of  a  collection  of  I'ater's  Essays. 
It  will  throw  furttier  light  upon  the  ways  of  this  American  pub- 
lisher it  wo  add  now  that  these  Essays  from  the  Ouanliaa  wore 
privately  printed  in  a  very  few  copies  for  his  personal  friends, 
with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  I'ater's  executors  and  sisters,  who  did 
not  wish  these  Essays  to  ho  lost,  yet  particularly  expressed,  in 
ihf  preface  of  the  hunk,  their  determination  never  to  reprint  them 
or  include  them  in  the  series  of  tlieir  brother's  publi.shod  works. 
.Such  a  statoiiiont  would  naturally  he  considered  to  bo  linal.  To 
reprint  tlieso  Mssays  after  this  was  an  act  on  a  par  with  that  of  a 
man  who  shoidd  make  his  way  into  a  house  during  the  absence 
of  its  owners  by  bribing  the  servants,  and  should  then  copy  the 
private  papers  which  he  finds  there. 

I  remain.  Sir,  vours  faithfully, 

THEODORE  A.  COOK. 


jforcion  betters. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hakvaiu)  Colleoe,  Nov.  5,  1897. 

Tho  most  conspicuously  advertised  article  in  the  last  number 
of  M'Uluro's  M(i<iadni-,  a  periodical  which  understands  its 
jiublic,  is  a  reminiscent  one  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dana,  for 
many  years  e<litor  of  thojVci"  Yurie  Sit ii.  Mr.  Dana's  death  is  so 
recent  that  this  article  nnist  have  been  on  tlie  verge  of  ]iublioa- 
tiou  while  he  was  still  alive,  (.'ne  glances  at  these  hasty 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  with  a  feeling  one  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for.  During  his  last  thirty  years  at  least  Mr.  Dana  com- 
manded leas  resjiect  among  people  to  whom  lie  was  not  per- 
sonally known  than  almost  any  other  American  of  accomplish- 
ment and  abilit.y  comparable  with  his.  Everybody  knew  that  he 
was  a  thoroughly  equipped  man  of  letters,  of  exceptionally  broad 
culture  ;  everybody  recogni/.ed  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  <S'i(;i 
was  technically  managed— no  American  newspaper  has  been  more 
incisive,  entertaining,  and,  in  its  own  way,  stimulating.  But 
everybody  know,  all  the  while,  that  the  Sun  was  recklessly 
abusive  of  individiials,  and  to  all  ajipearances  serenely  untroubled 
by  principle.  The  last  number  of  the  Din/,  in  a  severely  judicial 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  L^ana,  sums  this  n|i  in  a  manner  which 
tho  Sun,  if  it  deign  to  notice  it,  will  doubtless  make  tho  Dial  pay 
for.  \  little  incident  of  last  year  will  typify  the  general  regard  in 
whiiih  Mr.  Dana  was  held.  Among  his  many  other  occupations,  he 
was  titular  editor  of  a  reputable  book  of  reference.  A  little  while 
before  this  appeared,  the  professors  in  a  number  of  our  colleges 
received  a  formal  circular  to  the  elt'ect  that  if  they  would  write 
favourable  comments  on  this  work  before  seeing  it  thoy  might 
have  the  book  for  nothing.  In  all  pri>l)ability  this  unprofessional 
proposition  came  from  some  inexperienced  clerk  of  tho  publishers; 
but  tho  unauthorized  imiml.se  of  the  moment  led  tho  recipients  to 
attribute  it  to  Mr.  Dana  in  person.  One  fact  about  him,  however, 
has  hardly  been  noticed.  I'eople  who  knew  him  personally,  to 
whom  ho  meant  just  himself  rather  than  the  most  reckless  if  most 
able  of  journalists,  seem  to  have  felt  for  him  a  sentiment  of  more 
than  eommrn  liking  Such  a  character  is  hard  to  estimate. 
Among  its  traits  wore  probably  incessant  temptation  to  exercise 
exceptional  power  of  invective  and  a  disdainful  contempt  of  tho 
public  which  welcomes  most  eagerly  what  least  deserves  wel- 
come ;  among  them,  too,  niMhans,  was  a  distorted  shrinking 
from  hypocrisy  which  turned  at  la.st  into  a  freedom  from  it  as 
complete  as  tliat  of  Colonel  Francis  Chartres.  Somehow,  as  one 
thinks  of  Mr.  Dana  now,  from  Brook  Farm  to  the  grave,  one 
remembers  a  little  monument  which,  twenty  years  ago,  still 
marked  tho  grave  of  o,''villi\ge  girl  in  Cortina,  "with  the  words 
■'  Chi  la  oonobbe  piango." 


Whoever  know  tho  state  of  American  leamine  in  the  good 
old  times  when  it  was  still  dominated  by  English  tradition  must 
be  disposed  to  lament  over  its  state  as  revealed  in  tho  "  Biblio- 
graphy of  Education,"  just  jublished  by  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Westtield,  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  baa 
industriously  collected  the  titles  of  3,200  books  and  pamphlets, 
"  grouped  under  twonty-two  different  classes,  which  are  again 
broken  into  sections  and  subsections."  The  simple  old  notion 
used  to  be,  that  if  one  wished  to  teach  something  one  should 
begin  by  learning  it.  The  modern  ideo,  as  implied  in  this 
appalling  little  volume,  seems  to  be  that  knowledge  of  a  subject 
is  unimportant,  so  long  as  a  teacher  is  duly  informed  about 
things  called  "  methods."  Many  of  tho  titles  recorded  by 
Professor  Monroe  doubtless  rejiresont  sensible  and  even  useful 
works  ;  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  stand  for  nothing  better  than 
the  vagaries  of  these  myriad  pedagogical  dogmatists  who  are 
making  ridiculous,  if  not  worse,  a  profession  which  one  would 
like  to  see  in  a  position  of  respectability.  The  most  depressing 
fact  of  all  is  that  Mr.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  states  in  a  prefatorv  note  that  Mr. 
Monroe's  book  is  "  of  groat  use  to  normal  schools,  training 
schools  for  teachers,  and  to  educational  lecturers  "  ;  as  if  all 
three  were  not  too  thriving  already.  And  yet  this  same  Mr. 
Harris  knows  enough  to  have  recently  brought  f<irlli  a  book  on 
"  The  S[)iritual  Sense  of  Dante's  '  DivinaCommedia,'  "which  the 
Cifit'irfialiiinali.-il  pronounces  "  a  remarkable  presentation  of 
the  inter[)retation  of  tho  poet  l)y  one  of  tho  most  profound  and 
reverent  of  modern  critics."  Those  felicitous  "  of's  "  make  the 
phrase  memorable. 

From  books  like  Mr.  Monroe's  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to 
such  sound  work  as  one  finds  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Harvard 
Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature."  Csually  this 
series  is  severely  technical.  The  papers  collected  in  this  volume, 
however,  all  written  by  friends  of  tho  late  Professor  Child  to 
commemorate  the  50th  year  of  his  teaching,  include  several 
which  should  interest  any  intelligent  reader.  Among  the.so  ore 
one  on  the  text  of  Donne's  poems  ond  of  Francis  Beaumont's 
Letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  by  Professor  Norton  ;  an  admirably 
S]iirited  one  on  the  Influence  of  Emerson,  by  Professor  A.  S. 
Hill,  who  writes  so  little  that  few  realize  what  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters  ho  is  ;  one  on  the  Ballad  and  Communal 
Poetry,  by  Professor  Ciummere,  of  Bryn  Mawr  ;  one  on  Coltoii 
Mather's  correspondence  with  a  German  divine,  by  Professor 
Francke  ;  and  one  on  tho  German  version  of  UamUi,  by  Mr. 
.lohn  Corbin.  In  another  Profcs,sor  Kithedge  conclusively 
identifies  Sir  Thomas  Malory  :  the  rest  are  rather  more  techni- 
cal. All,  however,  fitly  exemplify  tho  influence  of  tho  scholar, 
at  once  huniane  and  untiringly  thorough,  whose  jubilee  thoy 
were  meant  to  celobrdto  and  to  whom  his  unexpected  death  lias 
made  them  a  memorial.  . 

The  scholaily  interest  in  the  study  of  English  now  so 
characteristic  of  America,  whore  England  is  just  foreign  enoogh 
to  make  its  longuago  and  literature  normally  a  matter  of  digni- 
fied studj-,  is  typified  by  this  memorial  volume.  The  more  popular 
aspect  of  the  same  tendency  apjiears  in  a  number  of  books  still 
new.  A  fresh  volume  of  Mr.  Donald  Mittholl's  "  English  Lamia, 
Letter^,  and  Kings  "  might  seem  too  cursory  for  mention  were 
it  not  marked  throughout  by  something  of  that  jversoiial  charm 
which  has  made  the  "  Reveries  of  a  iJacholor  "  and  '•  Dream 
Lifo  "  survive  for  a  generation.  Far  more  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  are  tho  lectures  given  a  season  or  two  ago  at  tho 
Lowell  Institute  by  Mr.  Aslo  Bates,  IVofossor  of  English  at  the 
Mossachusotts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  now  published  as 
"  Talks  on  the  l^tudy  of  Literature."  Few  l)ooks  could  be  at 
once  more  readable  and  more  helpful  to  i>eople  in  .search  of  some 
critical  standards.  Similar  in  purpose,  but  at  once  slighter 
and  more  discursive, is  a  little  monogra]>h  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Palmer, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Hananl,  called  "  Self  Cultivation  in 
English."  Of  a  ditTerent  sort,  but  thoroughly  interesting  and 
stimulating,  is  a  now  and  considerably  altered  e<litiou  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Van  Dyke's  "  Poetry  of  Tennyson."  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  a 
well-known  I'resbyterian  minister  in  New  York,  fervently  believes 
Tennyson  to  stand  in  English  literature  second  to  none  but 
Shakespeare.  Though  onobo  f.ir  from  agreeing  in  thisopinion.one 
can  hardly  help  catching  enough  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  enthusiasm 
to  find  with  his  help  many  things  in  Tennyson  which  without  it 
might  have  passed  unnotioeil.  Finallv,  within  a  few  days,  has 
appeared  a  volume  of  Selections  from  ilatthew  Arnold  bv  Pro- 
fessor (Jatos  of  Harvard,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  look  so 
much  like  a  text-book  that  one  michtwoll  neglect  it.  In  fact, 
however,  the  introduction  to  these  sellections  is  probably  the  best 
critical  essay  on  .\rnold  which  has  been  written  anywhere  ;  ust 
as  Mr.  Gates's  similar  essay  on  Newman,  publisho«l  several  years 
ago,  is  pcrha(>s   the  best  one  known.     In  time,  it  is  to  be  hopetl. 
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lie  may  give  lis  these  in  less  unpretentious  form  ;    they   are    far 
too  good  to  be  left  in  mere  text  books. 

To  pass  to  more  popular  matters,  no  general  tendency  has 
lately  been  more  marked  than  the  growing  interest  in  our  native 
birds.  A  few  years  ago,  to  our  rather  urban  people,  a  bird  was 
just  a  bird  ;  at  best,  perhaps,  a  crow  or  a  robin  ;  now  you  find 
people  on  the  watch  everywhere  for  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  a 
new  song-biid.  The  writings  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  of  Mrs. — or 
is  it  Miss  ? — Miller,  and  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  have  pleasantly  ex- 
pressed this  feeling.  Mr.  Parkhurst's  new  "  Song  Birds  and 
Water  Fowl  "  is  therefore  very  welcome — a  chatty  series  of 
essays  on  the  birds  which  any  one  may  see  in  the  Yankee  country. 
More  systematic,  though  wholly  pojiular  in  character,  is  "  Bird 
Neighbors,"  a  delightful  book,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Burroughs,  who  vouches  for  its  general  accuracy,  written  by 
some  one  with  the  astonishing  name  of  Neltje  Blanchan.  Group- 
ing our  birds  as  Mrs.  W.  S.  liana  has  grouped  our  wild  flowers, 
jirimarily  by  their  colours  ;  full  of  admirably  spirited  coloured 
prints  ;  and  combining  scientific  descriptions  with  a  thoroughly 
popular  text,  it  will  at  once  help  Americans  to  recognize  and  to 
know  the  birds  of  their  own  country-sides,  and  tell  other  than 
Americans  just  what  our  common  native  birds  look  like.  One 
rarely  finds  so  close  an  approach  to  one's  ideal  of  a  popular 
work  in  natural  history.  To  native  Yankees,  in  a  similar  way,  a 
pretty  little  picture  book  by  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Garrett  must  be 
pleasant.  His  text  amounts  to  nothing,  but  the  numerous 
sketches  with  which  he  has  illustrated  what  he  calls  the 
"  Romance  and  lleality  of  the  Puritan  Coast  "  are  brim-full  of 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  region  between  Boston  and  Cape 
Ann. 


EUSSIA. 

For  those  who  like  to  see  the  poetry  of  the  people  flourishing 
in  its  native  wilds  there  is  little  that  is  cheering  in  the  reports 
of  the  later  seekers  after  Russian  folksongs.  The  latest  of  all 
these  is  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  has  this  summer  issued  tho  second  series  of  its  gleanings 
in  the  field  which  Rybnikof,  Hilferding,  and  others  have  reaped 
with  such  success. 

Sad  as  the  truth  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  our 
generation  of  material  progress  has  seen  the  death  of  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  has  been  distinguished  by  a  very  marked 
decline  in  a  system  of  poetry  which  had  been  flourishing  in 
Russia  for  nearly  ten  centuries,  the  peasant  epic  to  wit.  Still 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  men  have  been  found  to 
reduce  this  floating  poesy  to  WTiting  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  peasants'  ballads  have  of  course  an  interest  for  the  folk- 
lorist  and  a  savour  for  the  historian  ;  but  it  is  mainly  as  poetry, 
apart  from  all  utilitarian  considerations,  that  they  deserve 
studying.  They  are  relics  of  the  happy  hurly-burly  days  before 
order  and  oppression  were.  Rugged  narratives,  full  of  quaint 
exaggerations  and  tricks  of  the  ballad-singer— there  is  a  true 
ring  of  the  out-door  poetic  spirit  about  them,  and  all  they  need 
is  some  native  Homer  to  string  the  fragments  into  a  whole 
to  have  a  national  epopee  really  remarkable  for  its  vigour  of 
incident,  its  sly  dry  humour,  and  the  sympathetic  elasticity 
of  its  expression. 

Except  for  one  long  ballad  of  Novgorod,  all  the  best  of  this 
poetry  deals  with  the  adventures  of  the  knights  of  Prince 
Vladimir's  Round  Table  at  Kief,  and  of  mythical  heroes  oi  pre- 
ceding ages.  Here  are  no  heart-searchings  or  subtleties  ; 
knights  crash  together  like  whirlwinds  or  thunderclouds,  wield- 
ing maces  five  tons  in  weight  ;  they  drink  four  gallons  of  wine 
at  a  draught,  and  wash  it  down  with  six  of  metheglin  ;  maidens 
have  flesh  like  the  driven  snow,  cheeks  like  poppies,  and  brows 
like  the  black  sable.  The  inevitable  and  the  unexpected  alternate 
in  a  happy  succession  :  dragons,  talking  horses,  and  other 
monsters  provoke  no  surprise  in  the  actors  of  the  story  and 
draw  no  comment  from  the  narrator.  The  narrative  is  couched 
in  nervous  Russian,  full  of  assonances  and  archaisms  ;  the  lines 
ran  lightly  and  end  generally  in  dactyls  ;  the  rhythm  varies 
to  suit  the  sentiment.  The  general  result  is  something  half- 
way between  "  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  Hiawatha." 

The  Northern  minstrels,  unlike  the  kobzars  of  Little  Russia, 
sing  without  accompaniment,  for  the  ballads  are  the  especial 
heritage  of  those  that  practise  sedentary  handicrafts,  as  tailor- 
ing, cobbling,  or  making  nets,  and  the  singer  is  generally 
one  of  a  group  of  these  craftsmen  at  their  work. 

The  simple  bards  must  not  be  suspected  of  inventing  what 
they  sing.  Their  lays  are  not  of  the  same  brood  as  the  songs 
of  the  Bulgarian  Pomaks,  in  the  collection  of  the  sly  Verko- 
vitoh,  stuffed  with  heathen  deities  out  of  M.  Burnouf 's  Essay 
on    the   Veda.     There   is   no    Ossianizing   here  ;    the    guileless 


peasantry  strive  to  recall  the  songs  as  they  h.ive  heard  them, 
word  for  word,  with  all  the  force  of  their  vigorous  memories  ; 
few  of  them  would  have  the  hardihood  to  take  the  crapulous 
liberties  with  the  text  that  Kirsha  Danilof  did.  Naturally^ 
however,  the  diction  has  altered  with  the  course  of  time  ;  new 
words  and  new  ideas  have  been  to  some  extent  substituted  for 
the  old.  "  Walrus-ivory  "is  a  northern  luxury  that  was 
unknown  to  Vladimir's  knights.  The  "  silver  pipe  of  Germany," 
through  which  heroes  occasionally  spy  the  enemy,  smacks  of 
modern  invention.  But  the  steppes,  the  feather-grass,  the 
lions,  the  maces,  the  armour— things  with  which  the  singers 
are  personally  unacquainted — vouch  for  the  care  with  which  the 
narrative  has  been  preserved,  and  the  events  and  persons  of  the 
story  vouch  for  its  antiquity. 

The  ballads  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere  in  Russia, 
European  and  Asiatic,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kief, 
where  they  originated.  But  the  hot-bed  of  them  is  the  fen 
country  of  the  far  North-West.  Just  as  this  is  the  refuge  where 
Dissent  has  hidden  its  head  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Church 
from  Peter  the  Great's  time  down,  so  in  earlier  days  it  was  the 
refuge  of  the  free  national  spirit  that  was  driven  out  from  the 
other  parts  of  Russia  by  native  and  Tartar  tyranny.  To  this 
very  day  the  North-^\"e8t,  the  parts  beyond  Ladoga  and  Onega,. 
are  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  inhabitants  are  far  behind  the 
men  of  the  South  in  their  ways  and  manners.  In  many  districts 
they  have  no  sort  of  vehicles,  for  want  of  roads  across  the  fens. 
In  others,  summer  and  winter,  mud  and  snow  alike,  they  use 
sledges  instead  of  carts  to  carry  their  goods  from  place  to  place- 
Here  in  these  secluded  wilds,  far  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  civilization,  unacquainted  through  all  these  years 
with  serfdom,  while  their  brethren  have  been  toiling  under  the 
joke,  the  simple  dwellers  of  the  Noith  have  handed  down  the 
old  traditional  ballads  from  father  to  son  and  from  mother  to 
daughter.  And  the  vitality  of  the  old  poetry  is  shown  by  its 
survival  in  spite  of  the  severity  with  which  the  old  Ritualists — 
austerer  f(jlk  than  the  Orthodox — look  upon  these  toys.  The 
Sectarians  know  that  the  secular  song  is  no  better  than  a  lure 
of  the  Crooked  One  ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  frown  it. 
altogether  away.  Perhaps  in  remembrance  of  their  famous 
maxim,  that  "  without  sin  is  no  repentance,"  and  "  without 
I'epentance  no  salvation,"  they  wink  at  their  own  wickedness, 
and  let  the  "  old  man  "  have  his  fling. 

It  is  curious  that  this  poetical  treasure  should  have  lain  so 
long  hidden.  But  for  Kirsha's  collection  it  was  left  for  our 
generation  to  discover  it.  One  of  the  great  services  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Geographical  Society  has  been  the  noting 
of  the  tunes  tn  which  the  songs  are  chanted,  a  task  which  had 
defied  all  jirevious  seekers  ;  and  no  wonder,  for,  apart  from  the 
elusive  wildness  of  the  matter  of  the  melodies,  they  are  cast  in 
rhythms  hardly  known  to  mathematics,  still  less  to  mutic — 
rhythms  that  would  certainly  scandalize  any  well-regulated 
metronome. 

The  world's  ignorance  of  the  songs  the  peasants  knew  was 
not  due  to  any  shjness  of  the  singers.  Collectors  have  found 
them  ready  enough  to  sing.  M.  Istomiii,  one  of  the  first  com- 
missioners of  the  Russian  Cieographical  Societj',  tells  how  after 
some  preening  and  coquetting,  some  giggling  behind  corners, 
and  provocative  evasions,  the  village  singers  would  be  brought, 
to  sing  through  their  whole  repertoire,  while  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  full  assembly,  stood  round  to  mge  them  on  and 
reap  their  share  of  the  honours  and  profits  of  the  occasion  ;  how 
tho  peasant  girls  and  wives  that  rowed  him  over  the  lakes  in 
his  journey  would  sing  for  hours  together  as  they  laboured  at 
the  oar.  When  Hilferding  went  on  the  warpath,  queues  ol 
rhapsodists  awaited  their  turn  all  day  outside  the  door  of  his 
idiu,  while  the  enthusiastic  collector  wrote  within  for  all  he 
was  worth  until  exhaustion  stopped  him.  Once  the  ice  was 
broKen,  Rybnikof  found  most  of  them  ready  enough  with  their 
songs,  though  he  tells  how  on  one  occasion  he  was  out  on 
horseback  in  the  forest  chasing  one  of  these  native  troubadours 
who  mistook  him  for  the  police. 

But  all  the  collectors  are  agreed  that  the  rhyming  rubbish  of 
a  later  day  is  ousting  the  good  old  songs  from  the  afl"ections 
of  the  people,  just  as  the  so-called  "  qiiadrel  "  and  "  lansey," 
of  the  West  are  displacing  the  old  national  dances,  the  IJtushka, 
the  Shesterochka  and  Sewing  the  Carpet.  Wise  heads  among 
the  elder  peasants  ascribe  the  decline  of  art  to  the  closing  oj 
the  public-houses.  "  Where  is  a  man  to  sing  ?"  they  aptly  ask. 
The  optimistic  Hilferding  denied  the  decline  ;  but  his  own 
collection  testifies  against  him.  All  the  best  of  his  pieces  are 
from  the  mouths  of  the  elder  peasants  :  the  bulk  from  that 
monumental  singer,  the  octogenarian  Ryabinin,  who  had  already 
supplied  a  great  part  of  Rybnikof 's  collection. 

Knowledge  is  the  bane.of  art.  vVhen  the  mougik  has  seen  a 
steam  engine   he  will    believe   no   more  in  dragons.     Till  lately 
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bard  ami  h'jarer.s  <Iovontly  Hwallowed  the  hylhu  whole,  with  all 
their  bewildoring  wei^jhts  and  maasures,  their  astonishing  Mora 
and  fauna,  and  their  wonderful  deaths  and  resurreitions.  Tem- 
pora  mutanvir.  Tlio  reformer  has  been  abroad  in  the  land 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  exact  scien<:es  and  the  end  is  near. 
Those  wiio  might  nave  been  the  bards  of  the  next  generation 
bavo  learned  to  read  and  wi'ite,  and  their  memory  is  gone. 


FRANCE. 

Is  a  son?  a  literary  form  ?  Has  it  a  right  to  anademic 
recognition  ?  (^n  this  (juostion  all  Paris  is  taking  sides,  and  the 
gonial  discussion  has  been  brought  about  Viy  an  act  of  tlio  I'Voncli 
Academy  which  is  being  variously  regarded  as  craven  or 
courageous.  -V  certain  Nf.  Montariol,  who  died  not  long  ago, 
left  to  the  Academy  a  sum  of  lO.WXJ  francs  to  servo  as  a  recom- 
pense every  two  years  for  the  best  song  submitted  to  its  judg- 
ment. The  Academy  accni)tod  the  bequest  and  announced  that 
the  contast  was  open.  411  Montmartro  bestirred  itself.  Mont- 
martre  is  the  sacred  hill  where  the  special  (iallic  form  of  the 
iJacchic  song  and  the  amorous  ditty  survives — the  song  which 
xlatos  from  Villon,  who  was  among  the  first  Frenchmen  to 
inform  his  work  with  that  fx)»it  (jauloU  which  bubbles  forth  in 
tho  Montmartre  rdlxurU  and  cafex.  There  the  modem  French 
type  of  the  British  (Jrub-strret  aiithor  sits  enthroned.  15ut  he 
is  better  appreciated  tlian  his  prototype.  Ho  receives  nightly 
visits  from  the  well-to-do  outside  wnrhl,  who  come  to  listen  to 
tho  invention  of  his  sparkling  and  ironic  wit.  Nowadays  tho 
frtfe-cdiirert  or  the  ciilinrrl  peculiar  to  Montmartre  are  tho  only 
moans  by  which  a  struggling  poetaster  can  obtain  publicity  and 
fame.  A  successful  song  is  usually  a  rare  and  liappy  accident. 
Us  success  depends  not  solely  on  literary  merit  or  jierfoction  of 
phrase,  but  on  its  biting  allusions  and  its  enticing  music,  on  the 
occentricitv  of  the  singer,  or  on  judicious  advertisement.  Kvi- 
dently  sued  a  success  is  a  complicated  result,  and  if  wo  are  to 
intro<luce  into  its  causes  the  judgment  of  tho  academicians, 
matters  will  hardly  be  mended.  The  academicians  Iiave 
decided  that  the  value  of  a  song  is  duo  tj  consider- 
ations which,  with  a  duo  regard  for  their  own  dignity, 
they  cannot  entertain.  Confronted  by  tho  sheaves  of  strange 
rhymes  which  liavo  been  piling  U])  in  stacks  at  tho  Palais 
Mazarin  they  announce  their  intention  not  to  mix  them- 
.seU'OS  up  in  those  matters — hc  sutor  ultra  i:)r;ji(/«m— and  they 
.have  declared  that  they  will  return  the  money  to  tho  heirs  of  M. 
Montariol.  Tlieir  decision  does  not  decide  the  question  as  to 
wliether  or  no  thi^  song-form  is  a  literary  form,  liut  merely 
afiirms  the  Ix-'lief  that  it  is  not  tho  sort  of  literature  they  are 
'•hosen  to  defiMid.  Montmartre  is  up  in  arms,  and  turning  out 
epigrams  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped  will  be  better  tlian  Saint- 
Kvromond's  once  famous  skit  on  tlio  Academy.  For  the 
Academy's  decision  implies  also  that  the  songs  with  wliich  tho 
committee  have  had  to  deal  in  tho  first  batch  submitted  to 
it  were  pretty  ]ioor  stufi'.  Many  blame  the  Academy,  seeing 
nothing  derogatory  in  a  biennial  decision  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  years'  songs.  When  it  solemnly  condemned 
tho  "  f'id  "  it  wittingly  courted  a  blunder  of  (piite  another  ami 
iMiore  dangerous  sort.  Meilhac,  it  should  not  bo  forgotten,  is 
(load  and  so  is  Kenan.  Had  the  latter  been  alive  it  is  probable 
that  ho  would  have  pleaded  so  eUxjuently  the  cause  of  the 
Chiui-toit  '.'(ih/()/.<c  as  to  have  averted  this  petulant  and  despairing 
decision  of  the  academicians. 

Tho  success  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  his  address  delivered 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Franeo-Kiiglish  Ouihl  at  the 
Sorboniie  in  I'aris  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  di'cctly  literary 
interest,  but  it  h:i9  been  recorded  hero  with  so  many  graces  of 
Htylo  and  with  a  recognition  so  ample  that  it  may  l)0  worth 
while  to  cite  from  the  Jotintnl  ilc.i  Di'hatx  a  singlo  instance  of  the 
sort  of  appreciation  it  has  evoked.  This  conference  was  on  tho 
romantic  renaissance  in  Euglisii  literature  during  this  century, 
und  is  described  by  the  journal  just  mentioned  as  "  a  charm.'' 

"  It  was  delivereil,"  says  this  paper,  "  with  a  marvellous 
oaso  :  it  was  full  of  elo<)ueiice,  of  poetry,  and  amiable  simplicity  : 
tho  speaker  came  down  without  elfort  from  tho  summit  of 
general  iileas  and  large  perceptions  to  the  familiar,  but  not 
careless,  tone  of  a  free-and-ea.sy  conversation.  He  spoke  stanil- 
jng  up,  with  a  lively  expression  of  malice  in  the  glance,  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  attitude  and  movonient  which  I  have 
rari'ly  met  with.  \\'ho,  then,  has  sjioken  of  '  British  still'ness  '  ? 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  speaker  a  more  supple  ease.  ^loroovor, 
T  never  better  understood  what  tho  Knglisli  call  '  humour  '  than 
•on  Thursday,  in  listening  to  the  Hisliop  of  Ripon.  He  has, 
•moreover,  in  Iiis  country  as  I  am  told  a  reputation  as  a  lecturer 
a^ul  sjHsaker  second  to  none.  That  reputatiiui  ho  possesses  now 
;imong  us  for  all  those  who  heard  him,  and  ho  deserves  it." 


IHotcs. 


In  next  week's  issue  of  LUrrntxttv  "  Among  my  Books  "  will 
bo  written  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

«  «  »  » 

There    are    so    many  demands  for   copies   of  Mr.  Rudyartl 

Kipling's   poem      "  l{«ceasionat  "  that,    in    accordance    with 

numerous   suggestions,  we   iirofiose  to   reimblish  it  in  our  next 
niimber. 

«                      ♦  «                      ■» 

The  Briti.-ili  Wcekhj  calls  attention  to  the  curioas  anticipa- 
tion of  LiterntHre  contained  in  the  '•  C'axtons,"  where  Uncle 
.Jack  is  tired  by  the  notion  of  a  literary  journal  "  on  tho  plan  of 
The.  Times."  Tho  days  of  a  moniing  paper  on  the  plan  of  TVic 
Tiiius  solely  devoted  to  literature  are,  indeed,  yet  to  come  :  but 
L'ncle  Jack's  forecast  d  literary  journalism  and  a  Literary  Tinxt* 
is  interesting  and  auiusiiig. 

"  It  was  to  be  the  literary  .Salmoneus  of  the  Political 
Jupiter,  and  rattle  its  thunder  over  tlie  bridge  of  knowledge. 
It  was  to  have  corres|)ondont»  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  every- 
thing that  related  to  the  chronicle  of  the  mind,  from  tho  labour 
of  tho  missionary  in  the  fSouth  .Sea  Islands,  or  the  research  of  a 
traveller  in  pursuit  of  that  mirage  called  Timbuctoo,  to  the  last 
new  novel  at  Paris,  or  tho  last  great  emendation  of  a  Greek 
particle  at  a  German  University,  was  to  tind  a  place  in  this 
focus  of  light." 

"  My  Literaru  Ti)itr.i  once  started,"  he  continues,  "  people 
will  wonder  how  they  had  ever  lived  without  it.  Sir,  they  have 
not  lived  without  it— they  have  vegetated  :  they  liave  lived  in 
holes  and  caves,  like  tho  Trogglodikes." 

'•  Troglodytes,"  said  my  father  mildly — '■  from  Iroile.  'a 
cave,'  and  dumi,  '  to  go  under,'  They  lived  in  Ethiopia,  and 
had  their  wives  in  common." 

"  As  to  the  last  point,  I  don't  say  that  the  public,  poor 
creatures,  are  as  bad  a.s  that,"  said  Uncle  Jack  candidly  ;  "  but 
no  simile  holds  good  in  all  its  points.  And  tho  public  are  no 
less  Trngleduiumies,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  compared  with 
what  they  will  be  when  living  under  tho  full  light  of  my  Literary 
Tunes.  Sir,  it  will  be  a  revolution  in  the  world.  It  will  bring 
literature  out  of  tlie  clouds  into  the  parlour,  the  cottage,  the 
kitchen.  The  idlest  dandy,  the  finest  fine  lady,  will  find  some- 
thing to  her  taste  ;  tho  busiest  man  of  the  mart  and  counter  will 
find  some  acquisition  to  his  practical  knowledge.  Tho  practical 
man  will  see  the  progress  of  divinity,  medicine,  nay,  even  law. 
Sir,  the  Indian  will  rea<l  mo  under  the  banyan  ;  I  shall  be  in  the 
seraglios  of  tho  East  :  and  over  my  sheets  the  American  Indian 
will  smoke  tho  calumet  of  peace.'' 

♦  «  *  ■» 

There  are  ample  ami  excellent  materials  for  the  work  for 
Archbishop  Benson's  life  which  his  son  is  writing,  as  tho  lute 
Primate  regularly  kept  a  copious  journal,  and  lie  carefully 
preserved  his  corresponilenre.  Tho  book  is  to  ineludu  soinu 
personal  reminiscences  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterburj-. 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  l>eaii  Ilra«lloy,  and 
other  intimate  friends.  Tho  work  will  ap^iear  in  about  twelve 
months. 

»  «  «  « 

Remembering  tho  prodigious  number  of  ecclesiastical  bio- 
grapiiies  which  have  been  puiilisheil  of  late  years,  ami  considering 
tho  scale  upon  wliich  many  of  these  works  have  lH?on  written,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  lives  of  such  eminently  tlistiniruishwl 
divines  as  .Vrchbishops  I.ongloy  and  Thi>m.si>n.  ami  Bisho|>s 
Phillpotts  anil  Lightfoot,  have  yet  to  ap|X>ar,  nor  has  any 
memoir  of  Dr.  Liddon  K-en  heani  of.  Henry  of  Exeter  wtis  so 
prominent  a  personage  for  many  years,  both  in  Church  and 
St-ate,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  no  atleniiato  memoir  of  this 
great  ecclesiastic  has  been  forthcoming.  Tlie  Bishop's  brilliant 
talent  and  his  wonderful  eloijuenee  were  matters  of  sullicient 
notoriety,  but  the  su|)erlative  excellence  of  Ills  table-talk  and 
his  bright  and  bitter  wit  were  known  to  onlv  a  limited  circle. 
Bishop  Phillpotts  uttereil  quite  as  many  goinl  things  in  his  Ufa 
as  Sydney  Smith,  but  they  were  neither  quoted  nor  copie<l. 
■•■»♦• 

In  rural  IkHlfordshire  time  amides  withal,  and  does  not  like 
to  be  lurged  into  a  gallop.  The  Iwv.  \V.  Wright,  of  Sutton, 
Beds,  who  writes  to  us  about  the  modern  novel,  looks  back,  no 
doubt  regretfully,  to  tho  days  when  people  gave  the  novelist  his 
material  by  keeping  "  private  journals"  instead  of  notes  of 
their  engagements,  and  writing  letters  instead  of  letter-cards. 
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He  says  : — "  Sir, — I  hate  novels  I  cannot  see  what  good 
they  do ;  I  can  see  what  harm  they  do.  What  they  tell  us  is  very 
interesting,  brilliant,  amusing,  and  so  on  ;  but  they  put  the 
facts  of  life  in  such  rapid  juxtaposition  that  they  make  one 
miserable.  What  happens  in  life  is  now  and  then,  here  and 
there,  and  we  take  it — good,  bad,  or  indifi'erent — and  make  the 
best  of  it  ;  but  the  novel  pins  you  down  to  a  tale  of  concen- 
trated misery,  for  the  most  part,  which  you  may  cry  over,  but 
which  you  can  do  nothing  to  alleviate,  and  this  is  painful  in  the 
extreme.  Accordingly  I  rejoice  to  see  that  Literature  is  not 
going  to  give  the  first  place  in  its  interesting  columns  to  the 
novels  of  the  hour."  This  is  refreshing,  and  not  witliout  truth. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  BIr.  Wriglit's  tears  will  only  give  satis- 
faction to  the  novelists  referred  to.  To  "  alleviate  the  con- 
centrated misery  "  would  seem  to  them  like  throwing  an  inkpot 
at  a  beautiful  picture. 

*  *  *  « 

It  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  publishing  business  that  yet  another  young  man  should 
adventure  his  energy  and  capital  in  supplying  what  we  must  pre- 
sume to  be  a  still  further  demand  for  the  production  of  new  books. 
Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth,  the  stepson  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  is 
about  to  start  as  a  publisher  on  his  own  account  at  3,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden.  He  has  taken  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller  into 
partnership,  and  the  new  firm  will  be  known  as  Messrs. 
Duckworth  and  Company.  Mr.  Duckworth  is  no  novice  at  his 
trade,  for  he  was  formerly  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent,  who  is  himself 
expanding  from  Great  Eastern-street  into  the  [more  convenient 
premises  just  vacated  by  the  Macmillans. 

*  *  *  * 

The  reputation  already  made  by  Mr.  Dent  leads  us  to 
anticipate  that  he  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  the  traditirins 
of  the  house  ho  has  just  acquired.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
our  best  wishes  are  with  Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth's  venture.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  recent  success  of  certain  books,  it  would 
appear  that  publishers  will  soon,  like  the  population  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  be  able  to  earn  at  least  a  livelihood  by  taking  in 
each  other's  Memoirs. 


The  iirst  really  valuable  account  of  the  Cid,  in  portable 
form,  is  on  the  point  of  publication  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  It  has  been  written  by  Mr.  H.  Butler  Clarke,  whose  long 
residence  at  St.  Jean  do  Luz  has  resulted  in  a  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Spanish  history  and  manners.  The  value  of 
his  work  will  be  considerably  increased  by  the  knowledge  it 
reveals  of  original  Spanish  and  Arabic  authorities  hitherto 
scarcely  appreciated,  and  also  by  illustrations  drawn  from  plans 
connected  with  the  story  of  the  Cid  by  Seiior  Areas.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  proficiency  in  Arabic  and  Spanish  Mr.  Clarke  has 
more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  that  puzzle  of  philolo- 
gists, the  Basque  language.  Nor  do  his  services  to  tlie  scholar- 
ship of  literature  end  here  ;  for  he  has  this  year  published  (at 
his  own  expense)  a  verbatim  reprint  of  that  rare  1654  edition  of 
"  Lazarillo  deTormes, "  hitherto  o:ily  accessible  in  the  library 
of  Chatsworth. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  W^illiam  Watson's  forthcoming  book,  to  which  we 
recently  referred,  is  to  be  called  "  The  Hope  of  the  World,  and 
other  Poems."  The  "  title  poem  "  and  several  others  have  not 
been  published  before.     It  will  appear  in  about  10  days. 

*  *  *  ■* 

We  have  hitherto  only  had  the  opportunity  of  admiringjMr. 
G.  S.  Street's  style  and  methods  in  the  form  of  the  novel  or  the 
short  story.  It  will  interest  all  those  to  whom  he  has  given 
pleasure  in  the  past  to  know  that  ho  has  definitely  determined  to 
adopt  the  dramatic  method  of  presenting  his  ideas,  and  this, 
too,  from  a  deliberate  inclination  towards  that  form  of  expres- 
sion. His  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Congreve  are  well 
known.  We  believe  he  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as 
the  dramatic  critic  of  more  modern  authors.  His  first  play  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  long  in  making  its  appearance.  Quod  feliciter  vortat. 
■*  *  *  * 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann's  contribution  to  the  Isthmian  Library 
(Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes)  appears  this  week.  It  deals  with  Rowing, 
on  which  Mr.  Lehmann  is  a  recognized  authority  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  contains  chapters  by  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  and 
Mr.  C.  M.  Pitman.  Mr.  Lehmann,  by  the  way,  is  very  far  from 
being  an  athlete  only,  or  in  the  world  of  athletics  a  rowing  man 
only.  Oddly  enough  he  never  achieved  his  blue  on  the  Cam. 
He  was   president   of   the   Cambridge  Union,  where  he   proved 


himself  a  capital  speaker.  He  won  the  medal  for  boxing  ;  h» 
had  a  free  hand  in  •'  Granta."  Since  that  time  he  has  stood  for 
Parliament,  but  his  candidature  has  not  met  with  the  success 
which  has  followed  him  as  a  litterateur,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Punch,  and  a  rowing  coach  both  here  and  in  America.  Mr. 
Lehmann,  who  was  born  some  42  years  ago,  is  still  a  bachelor. 
The  next  volume  of  the  Isthmian  Library  is  to  be  on  Boxing  by 
Mr.  Allanson  Winn. 


Mr.  Oswald  Crawford  seems  determined  to  put  new  life  into 
Oliajnnan' s  Magazine.  A  jjropos  of  our  leader  of  last  week  on 
the  "  Bookselling  Question,"  and  in  continuation  of  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  the  subject,  the  magazine  is  to  contain 
a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  "Authors,  Publishers,  and  Book- 
sellers." To  this  symposium  an  eminent  author,  an  eminent 
publisher,  and  an  eminent  bookseller  will  contribute.  We  are 
not  told  who  will  be  the  author  or  the  publisher,  but  the  book- 
seller is  to  be  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  of  the  well-known  City  firm  of 
Jones  and  Evans. 


From  America  comes  the  information  that  the  "  leading 
feature  "  of  the  Yuiitli's  Comjjanimi  for  1808  will  be  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's recollections  of  his  friendship  with  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Dawson,  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Hannah,"  is  to  publish 
shortly  a  volume  of  his  stories,  with  the  title  "  Through 
Lattice  Windows." 


Dr.  J.  Murray  Moore's  paper  entitled  "  Tennyson's  Nature 
Studies,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  51st  volume  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool 
(issued  during  the  last  few  days),  will  be  read  with  interest  at 
the  fjresent  time.  Dr.  Moore  remarks  that,  as  the  woodpecker 
and  the  kingfisher  are  already  becoming  rare  in  our  country,  it 
may  be  that  SO  or  40  j'ears  hence  Tennyson's  poems  will  be 
searched  by  the  naturalists  of  that  day  for  a  list  of  the  wild  birds, 
of  1892.  In  the  same  volume  are  to  be  found  papers  on  "  William 
Morris,"  "  The  Four  Georges  and  their  Times,  as  illustrated  by 
Contemporary  Pictures,"  and  "  Felicia  Hemans." 


The  late  Mr.  Walter  White  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  the  making  of  interesting  reminiscences.  From  1844  onwards 
he  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and,  apart  from 
the  many  subjects,  literary  as  well  as  scientific,  which  tho 
meetings  of  that  learned  body  brought  to  his  notice,  he  came 
into  personal  relationship  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
century — Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Grove,  Huxley, 
Wheatstone,  and  Airy.  Fortunately,  Mr.  White  kept  a  "Diary," 
and  this  diary  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the  world,  edited  by  his 
brother.  Another  element  of  interest  associated  with  the 
journal  is  in  the  fact  that  it  records  the  life  of  a  man  who  strove 
unsuccessfully  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  cabinet-maker,  who 
educated  himself  far  above  the  level  of  most  gentlemen  of  his 
day,  and  who  eventually  obtained  a  position  as  congenial  to  his. 
tastes  as  it  was  useful  to  those  with  whom  he  associated.  His 
brother  very  sympathetically  introduces  him  to  his  readers  in  an 
e-xcellent  preface.  "  The  Journals  of  Walter  White,"  which 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  are  to  publish,  if  they  may  not  take 
high  rank  with  the  "  Memoir  "  of  Tennyson  or  the  "  Letters  "' 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  will  yet  form  no  unworthy  contribution  to 
the  "  history  "  of  the  present  century. 

*  *  *  * 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  success  which  has  attended  tho 
publications  for  this  season  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons'  art  works, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  craze  for  "  large  paper  "  editions 
has  not  yet  died  out.  It  is  not  often  that  all  tho  "  large  paper" 
issues  of  all  the  books  so  done  by  one  firm  sell  out  previous  to 
publication,  but  this  has  occurred  with  Keats's  "Poems,"  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Anning  Bell  ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Shakespeare's 
Heroines"  ;  Mr.  Eve's  "  Decorative  Heraldry"  ;  and  Dr. 
Williamson's  "  Portrait  Miniatures."  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  illus- 
trations to  a  selection  of  Robert  Browning's  "  Poems  "  will  finc^ 
many  admirers  among  collectors  of  the  Rossetti  school  of  book 
illustrators. 

*  •»  *  * 

Another  great  "  large  p.aper  "  success  is  Mr.  W.  Nicholson's 
"Alphabet  Book.''  A  week  ago  it  was  published  at  twelve 
guineas  ;  now  a  would-be  purchaser  may  congratulate  himself  if 
he  can  get  it  for  twenty  pounds.  This  is  certainly  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  so  short  a  time. 
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Some  18  years  ago  the  late  Richard  Hearno  Shepherd, 
author  and  bibliographer  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
exhumation  of  some  of  Lamb's  essays),  proposed  to  publish 
"  Tho  Earlier  Poems  of  E.  \i.  Browning,  1«2G  to  ISifj."  A 
London  weekly  condemned  tho  proposal,  and  called 
Shepherd  "  a  bookseller's  hack,"  "  Sporus,"  "  ChiU'onnior," 
"  vamphe,"  •'  resurrection  man,"  &(:.  Shepherd  brought 
an  action  for  libel.  Browning  was  called  for  the  defence,  and 
stated  (we  quote  from  the  news])apor  report)  that  "  the  plaintilf 
had  not  communicated  with  him  before  ho  iiublislud  his  late 
wife's  early  poems.  It  was  with  his  entire  and  grateful  approval 
that  the  periodical  in  question  had  stated  that  he  ol)jocte<l  to 
tho  publication.  Those  early  poems  were  written  wlien  Mrs. 
Browning  was  only  14  years  of  age.  Ho  was  anxious  that  tho 
weverest  notice  should  bo  taken  of  tho  plaintiff's  proceeding  in 
l)ublishing  tlieso  works.'' 

*  *  *  * 

Shoiherd  was  immediately  and  charactaristically  revenged. 
Ho  drew  from  his  pocket  a  tliin,  ancient-looking  octavo,  which 
lio  had  rooted  up  with  other  literary  truflles  at  a  bookstall.  This 
volume  contained  a  number  of  forj^ed  letters,  purporting  to  be 
by  Shelley,  with  a  preface  to  tlio  letters,  written  by  one 
"  Uoljert  Browning."  In  a  transport  of  wratli  tho  poet  had 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  hoaxed  into  lending  the  authority 
of  his  name  to  the  jiublication.  Tho  result  was  that  the 
"  vampire  "  drew  blood  from  tho  defendant  periodical  to  the 
extent  of  £li>()  in  damages. 

*  *  ■»  * 

The  collecting  of  tho  first  editions  of  Charles  Dickens  can- 
not be  very  well  described  as  tho  poor  man's  folly.  The  cata- 
logue of  JViessrs.  Robson,  of  Coventry-street,  describes  a  set  of 
this  author's  works  in  48  volumes,  bound  from  tho  orif;inal  ]>iirts 
in  every  case  in  which  they  wore  so  issued,  ar.tl  from  tlie  cloth, 
with  all  the  original  wrappers,  covers,  and  advertisements  jire- 
Borved,  and  bound  in  red  morocco  extra  by  Zaohnsdorf.  The 
mere  trifle  of  £200  is  asked  for  this  set. 


Books  from  tho  library  of  tho  unfortunate  Mary  Queon  of 
Scots  are  exceedingly  rare.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
is  that  sad  Book  of  Prayers,  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  sho 
wrote  ver.-iea  during  her  captivity,  and  which  possesses  historical 
associations  apart  from  the  Quoen.  A  book  from  her  library  is 
to  bo  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  November  2.5  :  it  is  the  first  Italian 
<'dition  of  a  work  by  Beza,  "  Confessiono  della  fode  Clu'istiana," 
JOGO,  and  it  has  the  inscription  "Maria  R.  Scotoru."  in  gold 
capitals  on  each  cover.  It  was  probably  given  by  her  to  her  de- 
voted friend  Sir  James  Melville  of  llaihill,  who"was  Iier  ambas- 
sador to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  his  signature  on  tlie  title. 
At  the  sale  of  David  Laing's  bonks  in  ISTO  this  realized  £14!t. 
It  does  not  apjioar  to  bo  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sliarmtin's  iinli(t'i-r- 
cntly  compded  ••  Catalogue  "  of  her  library  publislicd  in  1889. 
*  *  ■*  a 

Tho  unveiling  of  tho  .monument  to  Thomas  a  Kompis  at 
:/\volle  may  bo  taken,  one  imagines,  as  a  sign  that  tho  claims  of 
that  worthy  monk  to  tha  authorship  of  the  •'  Imitation  of  Christ'' 
;ire  generally  admiltud.  In  one  sense  this  is  highly  gratifying, 
;i»  it  is  essentially  improper  that  "  the  sweetest  and  humblest  of 
books  "  sluiuld  continue  to  be  mixed  up  with  "  one  of  tlm  most 
bitter  and  arrogant  of  controversies."  And  all  who  are  devoted 
to  literature  must  bo  glad  to  see  the  most  popular  of  uninspired 
books  definitely  ascribed  to  a  man  whoso  constant  saving  was 
that  ho  had  sought  repose  in  all  things,  and  only  found  it  in  a 
corner  with  a  book. 

«  *  ■»  » 

But  it  must  bo  confessed  that  one  is  sorry  to  see  Corson's 
claim  to  tho  authorship  of  tho  •'  Imitation  "  wholly  abandoned. 
A  book  which  preaches  tho  duty  of  renunciation  and  tho  vanity 
of  the  world  carries  more  weight  when  its  author  is  a  man  who", 
like  tho  Chancellor  of  Paris  University,  has  himself  known  tho 
V<Mups  which  ho  abjures.  Tho  scholar  who  was  also  politician 
Jiiid  man  of  tho  world  -seems  more  in  touch  witli  us  than  the 
cloistered  monk,  who  knows  tho  world  by  books  alone,  and  whoso 
temptations  have  been  limited  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  refectory 
and  tho  vanity  of  tho  caligraph.  Written  by  Cerson,  the 
"  Imitation  "  would  bo  clas.sed  with  books  like  Bacon's 
"  Essays  "  or  tlie  •'  Meditations  "  of  Marcus  ,\urelius,  whoso 
ohai-m  is  doubled  when  wo  remember  that  tlieir  authors  were  men 
of  action.  However,  Corson's  claim  is  but  shadowy,  and  it  would 
bo  a  cynical  asperity  to  detract  from  tho  merits  of  Thomas  .\ 
Kempis  bocaufo,  as  the  Muso  advised  Sidney,  he  merely  looked 
ill  his  heart  and  wrote. 


The  old-book  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Hitchman,  of  Sheffield, 
includes  a  volume  of  much  more  ttian  average  interest,  the  five 
publications  bound  tf>gother  being  rare  Eieformation  tracts.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  "  John  Ulde's,"  "  The  Acquital  or 
Purgation  of  tho  most  Catholyko  Christian  Prince  Edwarde  the 
VI.,Kyngof  Englande,  &c.,  and  of  the  Churcho  of  Englande 
refourmed  and  governed  by  hym,  againste  all  suche  as  blas:Jiem- 
ously  and  traitoursly  infanie  hym  or  the  saj-d  Churcho,  of  heresie, 
or  sedicion."  This  work,  really  written  by  John  Ball,  was 
printed  at  Waterford  on  November  7,  15o0,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
second  book  jjrinted  in  Ireland. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Navy  Records  Society  have  just  i.«sued  the  ninth 
volume  of  their  publications.  This  consists  of  the  journal  kept 
by  Sir  Goorge  Rooke,  Admiral  of  tho  Fleet,  from  1700-1702.  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  has  edited  the  volume. 

«  ■»  «  » 

Wo  hoar  that  a  section  of  tho  Manchester  Literary  Club  has 
recently  been  forme<l  for  the  special  study  of  foreign  literature. 
Their  president  is  Mr.  Joseph  Angelofl",  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  <^f  the  section  are  students  of  the  various  literatures. 
At  tho  next  meeting  Mr.  Alfred  Schumacker  will  read  a  paper 
on  "  Holberg. " 

•»  •  *  « 

On  December  1st,  at  the  next  mootingof  the  Elizabethan 
Literary  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  Toynbee-hall,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Scottish 

and  English  ^lacbeth.'' 

♦  «  «  ■» 

The  literature  of  meteors  has  been  enriched  by  the"  publi- 
cation of  a  little  work  by  Mr.  \V.  V.  Denning,  l'".R..V.S.,  on- 
titled  "  The  November  Sleteor  Shower  "  (Taylor  and  Francis). 
All  who  are  astronomically  inclined  will  find  hero  an  easily 
understood  account  of  this  great  shower,  which  is  expected  to 
afford  fine  displays  during  tho  month  of  Novemlier  in  tho  nest 
few  succeeding  years.  Future  literature  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  some  papers  by  Dr.  Stowey,  published  lately  in  tho 
Procoouings  of  the  lioyal  Institution. 

*  ♦  «  » 

Wo  loam  that  Mr.  Walter  G.  Bond  has  severed  his  nine 
and  a  half  years'  connexion  with  the  BUctrician.  Mr.  Bond  joined 
tho  staff  in  April,  1888,  and  became  oilitor  in  April,  1805. 
I  nder  him  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter,  the  A'/co/;  i>i<i;i 
attained  a  leading  position  among  electrical  journals  and  was 
marked  by  a  broad  and  literary  tone,  not  usually  noticeable 
among  tcclinical  organs. 

«  «  •  « 

.V  translation  into  SVelsh  of  La  Motte  Fouque's  romance, 
•'  Sintram  and  his  Companions,"  ia  appearing  in  tho  Welsh 
magazine  l'«  Haul.  The  translator  is  the  licv.  J.  Evan 
Williams.     Published  by  W.  Spurrell,  Carmarthen. 

»  «  «  ♦ 

Mr.  MuiTay  will  publish  shortly  a  book  of  a  somewhat  un- 
usual kind.  It  IS  named  tho  "  Memoirs  of  a  Highland  Lady," 
and  contains  the  Reminiscences  of  MissCirantof  Kothiemurcbua, 
who  became  the  wife  of  General  Smith  of  Baltilioys,  County 
Wicklow,  and  dioil  in  188.J  in  her  8!»th  year.  Sho  left  a 
careful  and  minuto  record  of  her  whole  life  which  was 
printed  a  short  time  ago  for  private  circulation  ;  but  tho 
interest  which  it  aroused  has  been  such  as  to  induce  the  family 
to  publish  it  to  the  world.  Tho  book  gives  a  lively  and  in  many 
ro3i)ects  remarkable  picture  of  those  feudal  aliections  anil  that 
spirit  of  clanship  which  characterized  Scottish  race  aiul  social 
lifo  in  the  Highlands,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  during  tho  early 
piut  of  the  present  century.  Tho  author's  recollerlions  carry 
the  reader  back  to  the  days  when  dwellers  in  the  Highlanils 
depended  chieflv  on  their  own  produce  for  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  when  tlieir  Hocks  and  lierds  supplied  them  not  only  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  food,  but  with  fleeces  to  be  woven  into 
clothing  or  carpets,  or  with  leather  to  be  dressed  at  home. 
«  «  •  « 

Another  interest  of  tlio  book  lies  in  tho  impression  gradually 
produced  on  the  reader  through  a  succession  of  vivid  though  trifling 
details  of  intimate  familiarity  with  a  form  of  family  lifo  and  a 
conception  of  family  duty  which  has  passed  aw»y.  In  these  days 
when  girls  aro  educated  to  bo  indei>endent  and  self-govcme«l, 
a  study  of  tho  very  different  cnvir,>nment  which  produced 
tho  type  of  woman  we  are  familiar  with  in  Jane  Austen's 
noTols  will  certainly  have  a  great  charm  for  many  rea<Icrs. 
The  Author's  range   of   acquaintances   was   aa   varied  as  it  was 
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wide.  Among  the  names  of  those  whom  she  knew  or  about 
whom  she  writes  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  eminent 
people  of  the  day  in  politics,  art,  and  literature,  such  as  Mr. 
Perceval,  Mr.  Cinning,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Lords  Eldon,  Stowtll,  and  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Shelley, 
Mis.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Kembles,  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  work  will  be  edited  by  Lady  Strachey,  a  niece  of  the  author. 
*  *  *  * 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  new  book,  "The  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  isea  Power,  Present  and  Future,"  will  appear 
next  month.  It  will  deal  with  "  The  Dnited  States  looking 
Outward,"  "  Hawaii  and  our  Sea  Power,"  "  The  Isthmus  and 
our  Sea  Power,"  "  Anglo- American  Alliance,"  "  The  Future  in 
Relation  to  American  Naval  Power,"  "  Preparedness  for  Naval 
War, "  "A  Twentieth  Century  Outlook,"  "Strategic  Features 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea."  The  publishers  are 
Messrs  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

*  *  *  * 

The  American  Bookman  announces  the  advent  of  a  curious 
new  weekly  paper  in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  called  L' Enfant 
Terrible,  and  will  be  devoted  to  "  humour  for  humour's  sake." 
The  editors  are  Mr.  Gellett  Burgess,  who  did  some  clever  work  for 
the  Lark,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Roche. 
*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  whose  book,  "  How  to  Listen  to 
Music,"  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  this  country,  is, 
we  believe,  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tiibune. 

*  *  *  * 

Stories  based  on  Scriptural  subjects  have  an  enormous  circu- 
lation in  the  States.  The  success  of  Ben  Hur  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  not  long  ago  the  David  Cook  Publishing  Company  of 
Chicago  offered  a  prize  of  1,000  dollars  for  the  best  new  "  Tale 
of  the  Christ."  The  sale  of  "  Titus,"  which  gained  the  prize,  has 
now  reached  a  million  copies.  A  similar  offer  was  made  by  the 
same  firm  this  year,  and  the  announcement  has  just  been 
made  that  the  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  A.  M.  Wilson 
for  a  tale  entitled  "  The  Days  of  Mahommed." 


The  two  brothers  who  write  under  the  name  of  J.  H. 
Rosuy,  and  whose  curious  work  is  known  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
foreign  as  well  as  of  French  readers,  have  just  published  with 
Plon  Nourrit,  "  Une  Rupture." 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  France  to  publish  selec- 
tions from  works  of  well-known  living  authors.  Armand  Colin, 
who  has  already   brought    out    selections   from  the  works  of  the 

Ue  Goncourts,  Pierre  Loti,  Zola,  and  Tolstoi,  has  just  added  to 
his  collection  passages  from  the  writings  of  Anatole  France.  This 
volume  should  make  the  versatile  author  of  "  Le  Crime  de  Syl- 
vestre  Bonnard  "  and  "  Thais  "  more   known  to  those  who  wish 

to  become  acquainted  with   what    that   writer's   contemporaries 

consider  the  very  finest  modern  French  prose. 

*  «  *  * 

A  volume  which  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
those  concerned  with  both  Ics  grands  et  hs  petits  coih  del'histoire 
has  just  been  published  by  M.  Druon.  It  consists  of  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  education  given  to  each  Prince  of  the  House  of 
France,  from  the  Huguenot  training  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  careful 
"  gouvernement  "  of  Louis  Philippe  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  The 
author  has  taken  immense  pains  to  make  hiswork  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  many  hitherto  un- 
published details  of  the  childhoods  of  the  Kings  of  F'rance,  of 
their  children,  and  of  their  cousins. 


Calmann  Levy  announces  a  new  volume  by  Pierre  Loti, 
"  Figures  et  Choses  qui  Passent  "  ;  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  French  Court  of  Assize,  by  J.  Cruppi,  a  well-known 
barrister  ;  a  volume  of  the  Correspondence  of  Victor 
Hugo's  (1836-1885),  which  should  prove  of  the  very  deepest  in- 
terest if  well  edited  ;  yet  another  volume  on  George  Sand, 
"  Autourde  Nohant,"  by  M.  Plauchut  ;  a  new  novel  by  Gyp, 
"  Miquette  "  ;  and  "  Paysages  Historiques,"  by  Ary  Renan. 

*  *  *  * 

Lieutenant  Julion  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti)  is  to  give  up  the 
command  of  the  Javelot  to  return  to  Rochefort. 

*  *  *  * 

The  distinguished  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Aulard,  is 
on  the  point  of  bringing  out,  through  M.  Felix  Alcan,  a  second 
series  of  his  "Etudes  et  Lemons  sui'  la  Revolution  Franjaise. "  M. 


Alcan  also  announces  the  appearance  of  a  new  book  by  M. 
Debidour,  the  high  olRoial  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  who 
has  been  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  M.  Aulard,  for  the  heretical  tone  of  a 
certain  school-book  of  history  of  which  they  were  joint  authors. 
M.  Debidour's  book  will  be  entitled  "  L'Eglise  et  I'Etat  en 
France." 

*■»*•» 

M.  Brunetiere's  account  of  his  American  trip  will  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  Rcvuc  des  deux  3Iondes  and  Me  Gin  re's 
MaejuSnc.  There  are  to  be  three  articles — the  Universities, 
the  Woman  Question,  and  Catholicism  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  ■*  * 

The  trade  of  the  informer  is  a  sorry  one  at  the  best  ;  ir> 
matters  (esthetic  it  is  quite  without  defence.  Vet  a  case 
happened  in  Germany  the  other  day  in  which  one  author  turned 
King's  evidence  against  another,  and  invoked  the  law  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  his  victim's  book  on  moral  grounds.  The  incident 
was  bitterly  resented  by  a  large  fraternity  of  writers.  F"ailing 
the  British  club  system,  through  which  expression  can  usually 
be  given  to  such  sentiments,  two  authors,  Herr  Julius  Meyer 
Graefe  and  Herr  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  set  about  collecting  the 
opinions  of  their  colleagues,  '.and  these  have  now  been  published. 

*  *  *  * 

The  50  replies  which  were  sent  in  convey  about  as  heivy  an 
indictment  as  has  ever  fallen  on  a  professional  man  from  the 
members  of  his  profession.  We  quote  two  or  three.  Georg 
Ebers,  the  well-known  historical  novelist,  writes  : — "  I  look 
upon  '  denunciation  '  as  a  weapon  against  literary  colleagues  as 
contemptible  in  the  extreme,  and  I  deplore  its  occurrence  in  the 
ranks  of  German  authors."  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  dramatist, 
refers  to  the  question  as  "  long-settled  and  therefore  self- 
evident.  Every  kind  of  informing,"  he  adds,  "  is  contemptible, 
whether  in  the  artistic  sphere  or  in  any  other."  The  veteran 
author  and  critic,  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  regards  "a  legal 
'  denunciation  '  in  the  realm  of  art,  whatever  its  motive  and 
intention,  as  an  act  of  abusive  high  treason  against  the  Art 
Republic,  which,  standing  by  itself,  must  and  can  be  its  own 
security."  Arno  Holz,  who  is  best  known  by  some  charming 
IjTics,    recommends  laconically  "  Reintroduction  of  the  '  cat.'   " 

*  *  *  * 

Has  attention  yet  been  called  to  the  dishonour  done  to 
literature  in  Wiesbaden  the  other  day  ?  Visitors  to  that  watering- 
place  may  remember  a  statue  to  Schiller  in  the  Theater  Platz. 
When  they  next  go  down  to  the  waters  to  drink  they  will  have 
to  learn  to  call  the  Theater  Platz  by  the  name  of 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Platz,  and  in  place  of  the  poet's  monument 
they  will  find  Uplines'  statue  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederic. 
Surely  there  are  enough  sites  in  Wiesbaden  for  even  the  most 
heroic  figure  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  without  turning  out 
one  of  Germany's  greatest  writers  from  the  place  which  he  had  occu- 
pied since  1850.  In  literary  circles  this  piece  of  vandalism  has  not 
made  a  pleasant  impression.  Meanwhile,  information  is  not 
forthcoming  as  to  whether  the  casket  containing  the  "  records 
or  dedication  to  Schiller's  everlasting  memory  "  is  not  still 
resting  underneath,  though  his  term  of  immortality  has  hardly 
exceeded    a  single  generation. 

*  *  *  * 

We  mentioned  in  a  recent  number  a  few  works  on  the 
Woman  Question  in  Germany.  A  plea  for  women's  rights,  under 
the  title  of  "  Die  politische  Gleichberechtisung  der  Frau,"  by 
Eliza  Ichenhiiuser,  is  announced  by  Carl  Duncker,  of  Berlin,  for 
December  1st.  At  the  moderate  price  of  1  mark  dOpf . ,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  guide  to  the  present  claims  of  German  women. 

*  *  «  * 

Another  contribution  toBismarckian  literature  was  published 
on  the  last  day  of  October  by  the  firm  of  Hirzel,  in  Leipzig,  in 
the  shape  of  a  political  pamphlet,  by  Otto  Mittelstaedt,  under  the 
title  of  "  Before  the  Flood  "  {Vor  der  Fluth).  It  takes  the  form 
of  six  letters  to  a  friend  on  current  politics  in  Germany,  and  the 
publication  of  the  first  letter,  "  Under  William  the  Second,"  in 
the  last  number  of  Maximilian  Harden 's  weekly  Zuktinft,  plainly 
reveals  the  tendency  of  the  whole.  This  letter  sketches,  in  sober 
but  striking  language,  the  historical  meaning  of  Bismarck's  dis- 
missal. It  alsocontrasts  the  fate  and  fame  of  the  statesman  in  re- 
tirement with  his  probable  apotheosis  had  he  followed  the  first 
William  to  the  grave.  As  to  present  conditions,  the  author  of 
the  brochure  VTites,  "  Everywhere  is  the  nervous  and  disquieting 
sense  that  on  each  morrow  the  nation  may  wake  up  to  confront 
totally  undreamt-of  and  momentous  decisions."  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  political  pamphlets  of  Germany  should  consult 
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at  tlio  same  time  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I. "  of  aLoiraic  Professor, 
Krich  Marcks,  whicli  lias  very  recently  been  piiblislieu  by  Messrs. 
Duncker  ami  Humblot  in  that  city. 

**■»•» 
Dietrich  Reimer,  of  IJerliii,  will  publish  an  exceptionally 
interestinc  book  of  travels  on  November  20th.  The  authoress  is 
'riierosa,  Princess  of  P.avaria,  and  the  subject  is  the  IJrazilian 
Tropics.  "  Meine  Heise  in  den  Brasilianischen  Tropen,"  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  II.I.M.  Dom  Pedro  II.  of  Jlrazil,  will 
be  much  more  than  a  mere  volume  of  adventure.  Her  ll<jyal 
Highness  visited  the  country  at  a  time  of  preat  political 
excitement,  and  her  experience.s  accordingly  will  have  some 
historical  value.  l\Ioreovor,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  live  years  having  been  spent  by 
the  authoress  in  the  collection  and  comparison  of  specimens. 
The  Princess's  book  will  contain  two  maps  and  many  illustra- 
tions, reproduced  from  photographs  and  from  her  own  drawings. 
Its  price  will  be  14  marks  in  cloth  and  12  in  paper  binding. 
**■»■» 

The  Italian  publishing  season  opens  with  two  publications 
of  more  than  ordinary  political  interest.  The  first  is  a  now  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  third  volume  of  Signor  Luigi  f'hiala's 
"  Pagine  di  Storia  Coiitomporanea,"  containing  four  additional 
chapters  dealing  with  the  first  period  of  the  Trii)le  Alliance,  its 
renewal  in  1HH7,  its  scoond  renewal  in  1801,  and,  lastly,  the 
Triple  Alliance  face  to  face  with  the  Dual  Alliance  (IS'.ll-lS'.C). 
■»*«■» 

The  other  im])ortant  work  is  the  book  which  General 
Haratieri — who  commanded  the  Italian  troops  during  the  war 
against  Abyssinia  and  the  final  disaster  at  Adow.i — has  written 
in  self-defence.  Whether  the  Oeneial  had  not  better  have  held 
Ills  tongue  is  a  questionfinwhich  his  readers  will  i)r<il)ably  diHer, 
iiut  the  work  will  at  least  throw  light  upon  the  secret  African 
policy  of  Italy  during  the  last  four  years,  and  illustrate  one  (jf 
the  most  brilliant  and  disastrous  careers  in  modern  annals. 


Which  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  can  boast  of 
the  largest  reading  public,  relatively  to  its  population,  is  a 
highly  interesting  question,  but  one  very  diflicult  to  answer. 
The  fallacious  character  of  current  statistics  as  to  literal y  out- 
put was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Axon,  of  the  Mosg  .Side  Public 
Library,  at  tho  Library  Association  meeting.  His  remarks  are 
worthy  of  a  fuller  repeat  than  has  yet  been  accordeil  to  them. 
i"'rom  published  statistics,  he  says,  "  wo  learn  that  there 
are  fewer  hooks  published  in  Great  liritain  than  in  P>ritish  India, 
that  Russia  prints  twice  as  many  as  the  I'nitod  States,  and  that 
Italy,  a  nation  with  many  fine  (pialities,  but  certainly  very  much 
poorer  than  our  own,  and  with  its  great  masses  notoriously 
illiterate,  lias  a  larger  book  production  than  (ireat  Britain.'" 
■»  «  *  « 

Put  the  figures  are  obviously  misleading.  "  Gorman, 
French,  and  Italian  lists  includo  many  things  which  will  be 
sought  in  vain  in  the  Knglisli  trade  bibliograihie.^.  Every 
jierson  who  takes  a  degree  in  a  Continental  University  must 
print  the  dissertation  which  ho  offers  for  the  doctorate.  This 
custom  alone  contiibutes  thousands  of  titles  yearly  to  the 
foreign  lists.  So  the  essays  attached  to  the  school  programmes 
are  inducUd.  Tlie  ])retty  Italian  custom  of  ]>rinting  literary 
trillos  for  distribution  at  wedding  feasts  will  also  he  unswcrablo 
for  a  number  of  titles.  Sometimes  tlicae  editions  /xr  ttiK-e  arc 
really  important,  but  great  or  small — a  handsomoly-lxuiud 
tpiarto  or  half-a-dozen  leaves  fastened  together  with  a  ribbon^ 
tlioy  count.  Then  separate  prints  from  magazinos,  transactions, 
iVc,  are  included  in  Continental  lists,  and  are  not  usually  in- 
cluded in  our  own." 

*  «  «  « 

But,  after  all,  who  is  to  decide  on  tho  importance  of  a 
publication  '/  Certainly  not  its  author,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
fact  that  "  more  than  twi'iity  years  ago  it  was  found  that  two 
pages  of  Crockford's  '  Clerical  Directory  '  contained  the  titles 
of  5:1  puldicatioiis,  of  which  only  "J,!  could  be  traced  in  the 
'English  Catah'giie.'  Out  of  22'j  books  and  pamphlets  regis- 
tered by  the  Mauohester  Literary  Club  as  tho  work  of  its  mem- 
bers, only  7U  were  in  the  trade  catalogue." 

■»  •  «  » 

Tho  author  may,  lu'wever,  of  course,  be  in  some  c.ises 
justified.  "  A  pennv  pamphlet  issued  from  a  provincial 
press  in  after  years  "lias  been  known  to  futch  more  than 
its  weight  in  gold.  .  .  .  Tho  '  Poems  by  Two  Hrothers  ' 
was   not   nn    important   book   when   it   came    from   tho   Lcuth 


Press,  nor  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  when  it  was  printed  at 
Newark."  The  compilation  of  a  serviceable  and  authoritative 
bibliography  seems  to  be  more  ditlicult  than  ever.  The  British 
Museum  liaidl}' seems  to  he  the  place  to  go  to  for  it,  if  statistics 
only  are  to  bo  our  guide.  "  In  ]8'.t4,  when  we  are  told  the 
British  books  numbero<l  4,30a,  the  British  iluseum  received 
12,75'J  by  copyright,  and  if  maps,  music,  and  parts  of  vjlumes. 
are  included,  there  were  15,482  '  distinct  works  '  added  by  law 
to  tho  national  librarj'." 

«  «  «  • 

In  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Life  the  first  line  of 
"  The  Revenge  "  is  quoted,  on  page  142,  as  follows  : — 

"  At  FlorcJs  in  the  Azores  Sir  Rich.ird  Grenvillo  lay." 
On  page  252,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  given  as  in  the  Macmillan 
edition  : — 

"  At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay." 
Does  this  mean  that  Lord  Tennyson  originally  conceivc<l  the- 
line  in  the  one  form  and  finally  adopted  it  in  the  other  ?  If  so, 
this  appears  to  be  one  of  those  instances  where  a  great  line  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  happj'  accident.  It  is  ditlicult  to  conceive 
a  better  opening  to  the  poem  than  the  line  as  it  appears  in  tho 
collected  works — that  is,  if  we  treat  "Flores  "  as  u  monosyllable 
and  "  Azores  "  as  a  dissyllable  :  whereas  the  line  as  it  lay  for 
years  on  tho  poet's  desk  (p.  142)  lacks  both  the  dignity  and  the- 
sonorousness  of  the  later  version.  Perhaps  the  piesent  Lord 
Tennyson  could  throw  s(mie  light  on  the  i  oint  by  making  plaiir 
how  his  father,  whose  talent  for  reciting  his  own  pi  ems  is  well 
knofvn,  used  to  pronounce  the  line. 

«  «  »  ■» 

Instances   are,    of   course,    not   rare    in    which   a   poet  ha* 
originally  written  a  line  of  quite  inferior  quality  and  aftirwards, 
as  it  were  by  chance,  by  some  minute  alteration  transfc  rmed  tho 
whole,    almost  unconseiousl3',  into  a  thing  of  wonderful  beauty. 
The  beautiful  lines  in  Rossetti's  "  Blessed  Damozel  " — 
"  Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depths 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even  " 
— originally  ran  : — 

"  Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  dei.ths 
Of  the  still  water  even." 
Truly  a  marvellous  transformation. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Georg  Ebers'  new  novel  this  winter  will  i  e  published  iit 
Stuttgart  towards  tho  end  of  November.  Tho  veteran  craftsman 
deals  in  it  once  more  w  ith  Egypt.  Tho  title  which  has  beet; 
chosen  is  said  to  bo  "Arachne." 

«  «  «  « 

Tho  condition  of  tho  libel  laws  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
world  of  letters  general Ij-.  There  has  been  at  least  one  action 
for  libel  brought  against  an  eminent  art  critic  by  an  almost 
equally  eminent  artist.  Actors  and  actresses  occasionally  figure 
as  plaintitl's  in  similar  suits,  and  tho  indiscretions  of  too  candid 
critics  or  the  super-sensitivene.ss  of  thin-skinned  authors  now  am? 
again  bring  literature  int<i  the  legal  arena.  It  is  pretty  gonerallr 
odmitted  that  serious  defects  exist  in  the  present  laws,  iiotnith- 
standing  the  reforming  Acts  of  ISSl  and  18.S8,  and  a  Bill  to 
remedy  such  defects  has  been  before  Parliament  for  sevoraf 
sessions.  It  is  intended  by  the  promoters  of  this  measure  that 
a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  secure  its  j>ass)ige  during  the 
coining  •Session,  and  in  fiirthbranco  of  this  end  a  meeting  wa< 
recently  field  at  which  arrangoments  were  made  for  the 
appointment  of  an  influential  deputation  to  wait  uim.ii  tho  LoiJ 
Cjiancellor  and  tho  Attorney-tieneral  at  an  early  date,  in  or<ler 
that  the  active  support,  or,  failing  that,  the  i>assive  countenance 
of  the  Government  may  Ihj  secured  for  the  measure  u[x)u  its  re- 
introduction. 

«•»■»♦ 

Wo  understand  that  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  has  in  hand  a  work 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  tho  illustrations  use.!  in  the  •'  Ar« 
Morondi,"  a  book  of  Images  of  the  lotfi  century.  This  book, 
together  with  the  "  Bihlia  Pauperum  "  and  the  "  Sj^culuni 
Humann>  preceded  the  introduction  of  iirinting  with  movable 
typo,  but  by  only  a  very  few  years.  They  aie  all  practicallT 
Bvlographic  priHlnctions,  and  tho  generally  accepted  theory  is 
that  tho  origin  of  their  stylo  of  illustration  must  be  trace<l  lick 
through    tho    Huxheim    St.    Christopher    to    the     hand-iwint-oil 

Claying  caids  inventinl  in  Geniiany  alnnit  the  year  l:K>0.  It  will 
o  interesting  to  see  whether  5Ir.  Cust  is  able  to  displace  Ihs 
idea  that  the  actual  progenitors  of  the  pictuied  monilities  of  the 
"Ars  Morendi  "  were  tho  '•  devil's  pictures  "  which  wore  first 
printed  from  woo<l  blocks  in  tlie  year  1400. 

■»  «  *  • 

Messrs.  Goupil  and  Co.  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Arthur  Bigge   stating   that  the  t^'ueen  is  much  pteascil  with  Ihj 
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beautifully  reproduced  illustrations  and  with  the  general  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Holmes's  "  Victoria  "  has  been  brought  out. 

An  important  book  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Neumann,  on  his 
experiences  "  Elephant  Hvmting  in  East  Equatorial  Africa 
among  the  Ntlorobo  Savages,"  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Kowland  Ward  (Limited),  160,  i'iccadilly,  W.  The  work  will 
be  very  fully  illustrated  with  special  drawings  executed  by  J.  G. 
Millais,  E.  Caldwell,  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  others  :  and  will  include 
a  coloured  plate  and  a  map. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Co.  are  publishing  a  book  entitled 
"  Picturesque  Dublin  Old  and  New."  Hitherto  no  such  book 
has  appeared  on  Ireland's  capital.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  a  history  of  Dublin,  but  the  traditions  concerning  houses 
formerly  occupied  by  the  nobility  in  the  city  and  adjoining 
suburbs  will  be  new  to  many  readers.  The  book  is  written  by 
Miss  Frances  Gerard,  author  of  "  Celebrated  Irish  Beauties," 
and  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Rose  Barton,  A.R.W.S.,  and  from  re- 
productions of  old  engravings. 

Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  has  taken  a  new  departure  in 
supplying  not  only  the  illustrations  but  the  text  to  his  new 
Christmas  book  "  London,"  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  In 
addition  to  this  interesting  book  Mr.  Gibson  is  represented  by 
"  The  People  of  Dickens,"  containing  six  photogravures  from 
his  drawings. 

Mr.  Briraley  Johnson's  series  of  Eighteenth  Century  Letters 
is  now  continued  by  the  publication  of  "  Johnson  and  Chester- 
field," with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  BirkbeckHill  ;  and  "  Horace 
Walpole,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  will 
follow.     Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  are  the  publishers. 

Two  more  of  Mr.  Charles  Robinson's  illustrated  books, 
announced  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  are  "  Lullaby  Land,"  by  Eugene 
Pield,  edited  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  and  "  King  Long  Beard," 
"  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Barrington  Macgregor.  The  dedication 
■design  contains  a  portrait  of  Prince  Edward  of  York  seated  on  a 
balance.  In  the  scale  are  soldiers,  sailors,  and  weapons  of  de- 
fence on  one  side  and  the  crown  of  England  on  the  other,  the 
former  bearing  down  the  latter. 

Messrs.  Putnam  are  publishing  during  the  next  week  or  two 
a.  new  "  Knickerbocker  Edition"  of  Washington  Irving's  works; 
the  second  part  of  "  The  Historical  Development  of  Modern 
Europe,  1815-1880,"  by  Professor  O.  M.  Andrews,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  ;  Mr.  Stephen  Paget's  "  Life  of  Ambrose  Pare,"  the 
great  French  surgeon  of  the  16th  century  ;  a  second  volume  of 
"  Nippur  " — Dr.  Peters's  narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Expedition  to  Babylonia. 

We  hear  from  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  that  they 
will  shortly  publish  a  new  novel  by  Guy  Boothby  entitled 
"  Bushigrams." 

The  most  recent  addition  to  Messrs.  Newnes'  New  Library 
Series  is  Sorrow's  ''Lavengro."  The  list  of  volumes  previously 
published  in  this  series  is  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, containing  Shakespeare's  "  Heroines,"  Thackeray's 
*' Clu-istmas  Books,"  "  Visits  to  Monasteries  of  the  Levant," 
the  "  Christian  Year,"  and  Mi-s.  Gaskell's  "  North  and  South." 

Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  novel,  which  ran  as  a  serial  lately,  may 
be  expected  shortly  before  Christmas.  Its  title  is  to  be  "  The 
Tragedy  of  the  Korosko,"  and  it  will  be  fully  illustrated. 
Early  next  spring  Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  Mr.  Stanley 
AVeyman's  novel  "  Shrewsbury  "  :  and  Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  and 
Co.  will  issue  then  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  story. 

We    understand  that   the    "  Life    of    Lord    Tennyson  "    is 


having  an  unexpectedly  large  sale  in  the  United  States,  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  American  house  having  cabled  for  large  numbers  more 
than  once. 

A  vol'ime  which  is  likely  to  ai'ouse  considerable  interest  in 
the  religious  world  is  shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Miffin,  and  Co.  The  title  is  "  The  Theology  of  an 
Evolutionist,"  and  the  author.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  one  of  the 
most  "  advanced  "  of  American  theologians. 

A  new  translation,  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  of  the 
Nicbelungen  Lied  will  be  published,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons.  It  will  have  prefixed  to  it  Carlyle's 
amusing  essay  on  the  Lied.  The  same  firm  will  also  issue,  in 
December,  the  fifth  volume  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  able  translation 
of  Grogorovius's  '■  History  of  Rome,"  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  theory  of 
art  will  be  published  shortly  before  Christmas  by  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Sons.  The  work  is  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  bears  the 
tiile,  "  Of  the  Bases  of  Design."  It  is  an  extension  of  a  series 
of  lectures  which  Mr.  Crane  has  given,  and  its  scope  may  be 
gathered  from  the  subjects  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  : — "  Of 
the  Architectural  Basis  "  ;  "Of  the  Utility  Basis  and  Influ- 
ence "  ;  "  Of  the  Climatic,"  "  The  Racial  "  ;  "  The  Symbolic 
Influences  in  Design  "  ;  "Of  the  Graphic  Influence,  or 
Naturalism,  in  Design,"  i&c.  Each  of  these  sections  will  be  fully 
illustrated,  not  only  by  examples  from  the  best  masters  of  the 
various  schools  of  design  in  the  past  and  present,  but  by  many 
original  drawings  by  Mr.  Crane  himself. 

Mr.  Nutt  will  shortly  issue  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Prestage's 
translation  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun,"  originally 
published,  with  a  faithful  reprint  of  the  French  original  and  a 
full  bibliography  of  tiie  famous  love-letters,  some  few  years  ago. 
The  present  issue  is  designed  to  be  a  companion  to  the  cheap 
reprint  of  Mr.  Lang's  "  Auoassin  and  Nicolete." 

Mr.  Douglas's  edition  of  the  Elizabethan  version  of  "  Ban- 
dello  "  (The  Tragical  Discourses,  tvc,  by  John  Fenton)  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  issue  in  Mr.  Henley's  Tudor  Translations. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Hamlet  in  Iceland  (shortly  to  be 
issued  inMr.Nutt's  "  Northern  Library")  Mr.  Gollancz  has  traced 
a  portion  of  the  complex  Hamlet  story  to  the  f.amily  history  of 
Danu-Irish  Vikings  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  tragic 
figure  of  Gormflaith,  thrice  married  and  thrice  divorced,  would 
seem  to  have  supplied  some  traits  for  Hamlet's  mother. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
will  issue  a  volume  on  "  Modern  Architectiu'e,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Heathcote  Statham.  The  idea  of  the  book  originated  in  a  short 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  to  the  Class  of  Design 
of  the  Architectural  Association.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
"  The  Present  Position,"  and  oft'ers  an  answer  to  the  views 
propounded  by  a  section  of  architects  and  architectural  critics 
who  wish  to  regard  architecture  as  a  purely  ideal  art.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  "  Church  Architecture,"  "  State  and 
Municipal  Architecture,"  "  Domestic  Architecture,"  and 
"  Street  Architecture."  The  book  is  to  have  145  illustra- 
tions. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  author  of 
"  Studies  in  Modern  Music,"  has  written  an  easay  on  Haydn 
(considered  as  a  Croatian,  not  a  German  composer)  which  will  bo 
published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Co.  It  will  contain 
several  pages  of  Croatian  popular  tunes  compared  with  passages 
from  Haydn's  works. 
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AN    ENGLISH    ACADEMY. 

At  certain  rpcnrring  periods,  as  we  liavo  just  been 
TPniinded  hy  ]\Tr.  Swinburne's  justly  but  amusingly  wrath- 
ful letter  to  The  yVww,  the  public  are  invited  todi.scuss  the 
wholly  unprofitable  question  why  there  is  not,  and  whether 
tluMv  oun;ht  not  to  be,  an  Kn.glish  Academy  of  Ix-ttors. 
The  revival  of  this  discussion  is  not  the  result,  at  least 
nowailays,  of  any  general  conversion  to  Mr.  Mattliea- 
Aniold's  well-known  theory  as  to  the  •' literary  inHuence 
of  Aeadeini.-s."  Katlier  it  is  an  outcome  of  tiie  almost 
universal  instinct  of  mo  lern  man  to  summon  his  fellow 
men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  any  art.  craft,  or  pastime 
to  a  comi.(>titive  examination,  with  the  view  of  placing 
Ihcm   in    Older  of  nu-rit,  and  idlotting  "  marks  "  to  thcin 


accordingly.  In  other  words,  the  amateur  Academy- 
makers  of  the  present  day  are  actuated,  not  so  much  by  a 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the 
English  language,  as  by  a  desire  to  express  their  own 
ojiinions  on  tlie  comparative  deserts  of  English  author.<. 
What  the  Forty  Immortals  are  to  do  when  they  are  onc» 
finally  established  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  sacred 
armchairs  is  a  matter  with  which  the  average  elector  does 
not  ajiparently  care  to  concern  himself.  The  fun  con^i^t.'^ 
in  getting  some  of  them  into  their  armchairs,  and,  ^till 
more,  fjcrhaps,  in  deftly  and  unexpectedly  withdrawing 
the  fauleuU  from  beneatli  others  who  may  have  confi- 
dently supposed  themselves  entitled  to  a  seat.  It  is  felt 
to  be  excellent  sport  to  exclude  a  f)oet  of  supposed 
eminence  from  the  illustrious  conclave  or  to  give  a  highly 
popular  novelist  to  understand  that  his  many  "  fiftieth 
thousands  "  will  not  avail  to  secure  him  a  place  amongst 
the  first  forty  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively harmless,  if  slightly  childish,  amusement,  and  aa 
such  well  calculated  to  entertain  a  "  literary  "  community 
who  are  so  much  more  keenly  interested  in  '•  talk  about 
literature  "  than  in  literature  itself.  But  to  any  serious 
student — not  to  say  any  competent  critic — of  literature 
an  observation  of  the  general  results  of  this  little 
jilebiscitary  game  must  frecjuently  form  occasion  for 
heartfelt  rejoicing  that  we  have  not.  nor  are  ever  likely  to 
have,  an  English  Academy  of  Letters  bestowed  njKjn  the 
country  by  a  process  of  democratic  acclamation. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  of  course,  that  .Air.  Arnold  was 
not    himself  a    victim  to  this  passion  for  "  jilacing  "  hi.s 
literary  contemporaries.     Indeed,  one  can  hardly  conceive 
anything  which  would   have  given  more  pain  to  that  mo.«t 
fastidious  of  critics  than    the  mere  su.spicion  of  any  such 
design.     He    would,    no   doubt,    have    been    i>rofoundIy 
shocked  at  the  suggestion   that  he  should  him.self  draft  n 
list  of  Forty  Immortals  with    Cardinal    Newman  at  their 
head,  and    Mr.  Palgnive  and    Mr.  Kinglake   excluded    for 
having    respectively    written    with    '•  provincial  "    intem- 
perance of  the  art  of  Baron  Marochetti  and  the  character 
of  Napoleon  HI.     His  sole  concern,  in  fact,  was   not  with 
the  personnel  of  his  imaginary  English  Academy,  but  with 
what  he  assumed  would  be  its  work.     Those  who  have  not 
forgotten,  or  who  have  recently  refreshed  their  memoi^-  of 
the    famous  essay  will   recollect  its  main  thesis,  handled 
throughout  in  a  manner  which  makes  it'at  once  one  of  the 
most  di'lightful,  and  tpiite  the  most  delightfully  inconse- 
quent, of  his  writings.     He  startwl  from  the  assumption 
that    the    existence    and    the   activities  of  the    French 
Academy  are  actually  operative  to  preserve  the  puritv  of 
the    French   language   and   to    imjwsc   an   authoritative 
st.-indard  of  literary  taste  uixin  French  writers  ;  and  from 
this   he  went  on  to  assume  that  the  practically  uniform 
observance  of  such  a  standard— cither  lacking  altogether  or 
else  rudely  and  anarchically  defied  in   this  country— waa 
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an  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  French  Academy  and  not 
its  cause.  Two  more  remarkable  exploits  in  the  athletic 
exercise  of  jumping  to  conclusions  have  never,  perhaps, 
been  performed  by  the  most  agile  of  intellects  either 
before  or  since.  The  absolutely  baseless  character  of  the 
former  assumption  would  probably  have  been  brought  home 
to  IVIr.  Arnold  if  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  school  of  French  Decadents;  though, 
indeed,  the  recollections  of  his  own  boyhood,  or,  failing 
these,  the  recorded  literary  history  of  the  Thirties  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  "  authority "  by  the  young 
Eomantics  of  that  date— when  the  Academy,  who  were 
presumably  Classicists  in  about  the  proportion  of  34  to 
five,  proved  as  powerless  to  resist  the  movement  as  it 
would  have  been  to  proscribe  the  colour  of  Theophile 
G-autier's  symbolical  waistcoat — might  surely  have  saved 
him  from  his  original  en-or.  As  to  the  second  assumi)tion, 
he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  it  away  himself  in 
describing  the  French  Academy  as  "  an  institution  owing 
its  existence  to  a  national  bent  towards  the  things  of  the 
mind,  towards  culture,  towards  clearness,  correctness,  and 
propriety  in  thinking  and  speaking."  Strange  that  so 
lucid  an  intellect  should  have  failed  to  perceive  that  this 
"  national  bent  "  counts  for  almost  everything  in  the 
result,  and  the  Academy,  which  is  only  the  organized 
expression,  for  next  to  nothing  ;  that  where  this  "  bent  " 
prevails  in  a  nation  Academies  are  superfluous,  and  that 
when  it  does  not  they  are  powerless. 

The  Frenchman's  admiration  of  and  solicitude  for 
Lis  language  were  no  doubt  a  little  exaggerated  by 
the  great  English  critic  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  much 
more  of  a  national  characteristic,  much  less  confined  to  a 
special  professional  class,  than  are  the  corresponding  senti- 
ments in  England.  Xo  one  can  compare  the  conversation 
of  the  average  educated  Frenchman,  say  in  a  railway 
carriage,  with  that  of  the  average  Englishman  in  the  same 
position — the  one  lo\-ingly  polishing  his  elegant  periods, 
the  other  flinging  out  his  remarks  in  a  sort  of  colloquial 
shorthand — without  being  keenly  sensible  of  this  interna- 
tional difference.  Its  causes  we  need  not  inquire  into,  but 
the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  while  ordinary  French 
conversation  aims  more  or  less  consciously  at  literary  form, 
English  dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  mainly 
modelled  on  the  telegram  form.  No  doubt  we  could  improve 
a  little  upon  this  elliptical  mode  of  expression,  and  some 
of  us  endeavour  to  do  so ;  but  temperamental  differences 
between  the  two  nations  will  always  prevent  the  average 
Englishman  from  acquiring  that  sort  of  artistic  interest  in 
his  own  language  as  a  means  of  expression  which  comes 
naturally  to  a  Frenchman.  That,  Mr.  Arnold  might  have  said 
is  the  very  reason  why  the  English  specially  require  an 
Academy  of  Letters.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  the  reason  why 
such  an  institution  would  be  useless.  And  if  that  might  have 
been  perceived  even  in  the  Sixties,how  much  more  evident 
has  it  become  in  these  days  of  half-education  and  sham  cul- 
ture, when,  relatively  to  the  vast  mass  of  people  who  con- 
cern themselves  with  what  they  suppose  to  be  literature, 
the  number  of  those  whose  taste  is  pure  and  who  have 
that  care   for  "  clearness,   correctness,    and    propriety   in 


thinking  and  speaking,"  which  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  of, 
has  shrunk  to  so  infinitesimal  a  proportion  of  the 
whole.  Never  were  they  in  a  worse  position  for 
"  imposing  on  us  a  high  standard  in  matters  of  in- 
tellect and  taste  ";  and  never,  perhaps,  were  they  less 
inclined  to  try.  For  they  have  most  of  them  arrived  at 
the  half-pessimist, half-optimist  conclusion  that  while  they 
can  do  nothing  to  help  the  cause  for  which  Mr.  Arnold  so 
eloquently  ^Jeaded,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  cause  may 
not  want  their  help.  It  has  occurred  to  them  that,  after 
all,  perhaps  English  literature  may  be  able  to  take  care  o* 
itself,  and  that  the  good  in  it  is  as  sure  to  survive  and  to 
propagate  itself  as  the  evil,  in  all  its  thousand  forms— 
and  editions — is  certain  to  disappear. 
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The  Coming  of  Love  and  Other  Poems.  By  Theodore 
WattS-Dunton.  72 -oMu.,  xi.  +  26S  pp.  London  and  New 
Yoi-k,  189S.  '  Lane.  5/-  n. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has  hitherto  been  known 
tothe  general  public  of  readers  mainly  as  theauthor  of  a  large 
body  of  criticism,  distinguished  by  the  combination  in  a 
unique  degree  of  minute  acquaintance  with  the  details 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  princii^les  of  poetic 
art.  That,  in  addition,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  himself  a 
consummate  poetic  artist  is  now  obvious,  though  the 
evidence  stands  here  fully  revealed  for  the  first  time. 

The  most  elaborate  and  important  poem  in  this 
volume  is  that  which  heads  the  list,  entitled  "  The 
Coming  of  Love."  To  a  worshipper  of  nature,  especially 
in  her  most  ample  and  grandiose  manifestations,  love 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  being  so  artless  as  still  to  think 
and  move  in  unison,  as  it  were,  with  the  dumb  show  of 
nature  inarticulate  and  unutterable.  At  the  outset,  nature 
seems  to  meet  and  to  flatter  the  optimism  of  youth  and 
health.  Then  follows  the  loss  of  the  loved  one  in  the 
tragic  sequel  to  a  tragedy.  The  lover,  driven  forth  to 
wander  once  more  in  solitude,  swings  round  from  his  early 
easy  complacency.  The  face  of  nature  wears  a  different 
expression  now  ;  he  feels  himself  hunted  by  the  envious, 
crafty  spirit  of  Natura  INlaligiia,  until  finally,  recognizing 
that  in  the  love  of  one  living  thing  he  has  identified  him- 
self with  the  whole  will  to  "live  and  therefore  to  love,  he 
reposes  in  the  conviction  that  nature,  just  because  she 
means  to  be,  means  tvell. 

The  poet  has  treated  the  successive  cadences  of  this 
episode  with  consummate  skill  ;  in  fact,  he  has  struck, 
not  a  new  note  only,  but  a  new  and  complex  chord  in 
literature.  For  after  all,  though  many  have  styled  them- 
selves nature  worshippers,  few  have  loved  her  in  and  for 
herself,  owing— more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  cause — 
to  the  fact  that  the  people,  though  they  are  quite  content 
that  a  poet  should  sing  with  and  for  the  few,  demand  that 
he  should  always  think  with  the  many,  if  not  with  the 
mob.  Tennyson,  for  example,  has  been  solemnly  taken 
to  task  for  not  having  felt,  or  at  any  rate  exhibited,  any 
particular  sympathy  for  Collectivism,  while  after  the  death 
of  Browning  the  reviewers  hastened  to  enshroud  the  lion— 
"  famous,  calm,  and  dead  "—in  the  well-worn  ass's  skm, 
lest  by  chance  the  people  should  discover  to  their  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  that  the  author  of  "  The  King  and 
the  Book  "  had   soared'  above  and  beyond   the  cycle  of 
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"  The  Christian  Year."     In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
true,  poets    flew  to  "  nature  "  with    their   grievances   or 
their  creeds ;  but  only  as  children,  beaten  at  a  game,  might 
run    whimpering   to   an    old   nurse.     Now,  however,  tiiat 
man  has  begun  to  susjject,  not  only  that  the  spot  of  earth 
lie  inhabits  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  that  even 
within   that   rian'ow  circle   he  is  of  no  more  final  account 
than  any  other  of  the  million  organisms  passing  in  endless 
procession  between  birth  and  death,  he  can  turn  to  nature 
in   herself  with  a  new  eye,  cleansed,  that  is,  for  the  first 
time  from  the  film  of  traditional  egoism.     Our  poet  difl'ers 
from  the   few  who   for  jiower  can   be  placed  alongside  of 
him  in  this,  that  he  has   not  only  loved  Natura  J'enigna 
with    the    comprehending,  unifying   jjassion  of  the  philo- 
sopher, but  has   explored   her  secrets   in  detail  with  the 
jiatient,    persistent    enthusiasm    of  the  man    of   science. 
As   an    example  of  the   author's    manner    we    give    the 
following  stanza,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  distilled  the 
very  heart  of  the  longing  of  all  the  exiles  : — 
Last  Sunday  mwrn  I  tliuiight  this  aziiro  islo 
Was  dreaming  mine  own  dream  ;  each  bower  of  bahn 
That  Bjueod  the  rich  Pacific,  every  palm, 
Smiled  with  tho  dream  lliat  lends  my  life  its  smile. 
"  TJioHO  waves,"  I  said,  "  lapping  tho  coral  pile 
Make  music  like  a  woll-romombercd  psalm  : 
Surely  an  Englisli  Sunday,  breathing  calm, 
Broods  in  each  tropic  dell,  each  llowery  aisle." 
The  hoav'ns  wero  dreaming,  too,  of  English  skits  : 
Upon  tho  blue,  within  a  bolt  of  grey 
A  well-known  spire  was  pictured  far  away  ; 
And  thou  I  heard  a  jjsalm  begin  to  rise, 
And  saw  a  dingle     smelt  its  new-mown  hay 
Whoro  wo  two  loitered — loitered  lover-wise. 
Rhona  is  a   genuine    gi|isy,  and    she   speaks  throughout 
in  her  own  dialect,  which,   under  the  ])oet's  touch,  flows 
as   smoothly    and     limijidly  into  the    subtle  scheme  of 
pause  and  rhyme  as  dew  into  cut  glass. 

She  SOX,  "  Tho  whinthat  soon  wi'  silver  throat 
Will  meet  tho  stonechat  in  tho  buddin  whin, 
And  soon  tho  blackcap's  airliest  gillio  'idl  lloat 
From  light-green  boiichs  through  leaves  a-peepin  thin  ; 
Tho  wlieat-oar  soon  'ull  bring  the  wilhiw-wron, 
And  then  the  fust  fond  nightingale  'nil  follow, 
A-calling  '  Come,  dear,'  to  his  laggin  hen 
Still  out  at  sea,  '  tho  spring  is  in  our  glen  ; 
Come,  darlin,  wi'  tho  comin  o'  tho  swallow."  " 
In  "  Christmas  at  the  Mermaid,"  the  poet  introduces 
us  to  the  circle  of  Elizabethan  wits  assembled — with  the 
exception    of  the   greatest   of  all — under  glorious  Ben's 
presidency  at  tlio    jMorinaid.     At   the    invitation   of  Ben, 
"•  iMr.  W.  J  I."  discloses,  in  a  series  of  "sugared    sonnets," 
the  real  reason  why  .Shakespeare  chose  when  at  the  very 
summit  t>f  his  fame  and  power  to  exchange  the  scene    of 
his  activities  and  his  friendships  for  retirement  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.     The  first  sonnet  will  give  a  good   idea  of  the 
melody  and  the  glow  of  the  verse  : — 

As  down  tho  hank  lie  strolled  tlu-ough  evening  dew. 
Pictures  (ho  told  mo)  of  remembered  eves 
Mixt  with  that  dream  tho  Avon  over  weaves. 
And  ail  his  hajipy  childhood  camo  to  view  ; 
Ho  saw  a  child  watching  tho  biids  that  flew 
Above  a  willow,  through  whoso  musky  leaves 
A  green  musk-beetlo  shono  with  mail  and  greaves 
That  shifted  in  tho  light  to  bronze  and  blue. 
These  dreams,  said  he,  wero  hern  of  fragrance  falling 
From  trees  ho  loved,  tho  scent  of  musk  recalling. 
With  power  beyond  all  power  of  things  beholden 
Or  things  reheard,  those  days  when  elves  of  dusk 
Camo,  veiled  tho  wings  of  evening  feathered  golden. 
And  closed  liim  in  from  all  but  willow  musk. 


David  Gwynn,  the  Welsh  galley-slave,  then  describes  t  > 
the  company  how  he  crippled  the  Armada  before  it  reached 
the  Channel.  And  here  the  poet  has  wisely  discarded  th» 
more  usual  staccato  ballad-measure,  which  is  apt  at  last  ti> 
sound  too  much  like  the  droning  or  intoning  of  an  cflScial 
report,  for  an  elaborately-contrived  scheme  of  long  supple- 
lines,  through  which  we  seem  to  feel  the  straining  of  th* 
speaker  to  hold  and  utter  the  tumultuous  stream  of  images; 
and  ideas  as  they  boil  up  from  the  (lepth.s  of  memory. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  in  sonnet-form  that  Mr.  \\'atfs- 
Dunton  prefers  to  express  his  best  thought.  "  Although 
Eossetti,"  .says  Mr.  Sharp  in  his  monograph,  "  ki.tu 
well  the  sonnet  literature  of  Italy  and  England,  aiid 
was  such  a  jiractised  master  of  the  '  heart's-key  " 
himself,  I  have  heard  him  en  many  occasions  refer 
to  Theodore  Watts  [-Dunton]  as  having  still  more  thorough 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  as  being  the  most^ 
original  sonnet-writer  living."  Our  poet  is  certainly  one- 
of  those  few  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  precipitating,, 
as  it  were,  the  ingredients  of  a  complex  thought  ii> 
superbly  j)ennanent  form,  ile  defies  the  limitations  tl.al 
the  very  terms  of  the  sonnet-scheme  irnjwse  upon  hs- 
subtle  artists,  who  indeed  manage  to  strain  their  nieaniu;; 
through  the  rhymes,  but  disguised  and  attenuated,  n* 
light  i)asses  through  the  figures  on  stained  glass.  All  the- 
laws  of  the  sonnet  are  at  .Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  command, 
lie  can  be  pictorial  without  ceasing  to  be  pregiiant. 
and  pn^gnant  without  lapsing  into  platitude  or  prose,  ll 
the  poets  were  all  arranged  according  to  the  degree  i:» 
which  they  possess  this  power  of  crystallization,  scHiC  f  t 
them  would  become  acrjuiiinted  with  "  strange  bedfellows. 
Tennyson,  for  example,  would  find  himself  closer  to  I\i-- 
than  to  Keats,  while  it  seems  almost  incredible  tl.at. 
Browning,  so  obtrusively  a  man  of  the  world,  .^o  know  iuL; 
and  so  shrewd,  as  he  buttonholes  his  reader  and  with  .i 
wink  and  a  jerk  propounds  a  riddle  or  half  tells  a,  secret, 
should  never  have  had  the  jiatience  to  shape  and  resl.a[<i- 
his  material  until — as  so  often  with  Tennyson  or  with  tl.o- 
poet  before  us — it  emerges  with  all  the  combined  fcolidity 
and  sharpness  of  a  Greek  gem. 

Of  the  two  great  groups  into  which  poets  can  1  •>  * 
divided  on  technical  grounds  of  art,  one  comi>rises  those  fi> 
whom  metriciil  conti'ivance  is  an  added  freedom  and  power, 
with  the  help  of  which  they  are  carrieil,  »s  if  ly 
the  fabled  hippogriflf,  tinough  empyrean  air — to  win  nr 
every  rhyme-word  coruscates,  as  it  were,  with  harmtnitus 
suggestion.  The  other,  larger  group,  is  of  tliose  wl..> 
can  indeed  beat  their  thought  into  verse,  and  often 
enough  make  it  ring,  but  who  are  apt  either,  when 
the  poetic  flow  ceases,  to  make  shift  with  prose,  lik'^ 
the  stage-manager  who,  when  his  white  jwiper  ran  sl.oit. 
continued  the  snowstorm  w  ith  brown,  or,  like  Procrusti  s  i  I 
ohl,  to  make  the  matter  fit  tlie  form  by  the  sacritiie  1 1 
uninanagealile  dactyls.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  I.api>ei» 
that  the  voice  of  the  airy  rhymester,  though  melixlii  us,, 
sounils  from  between  earth  and  heaven  vague  anil  fitful  r.>« 
the  wind  itself,  while  from  the  poet  who  is  content  to  de- 
claim or  to  preach  w  hat  refuses  to  be  sung,  man  may  deriv.» 
more  of  that  .solid  sustenance  in  the  form  of  counsel  and 
consolation  upon  w  hich  he  nuist  after  all  depend  so  ]oiv^ 
as  he  is  tethered  by  the  navel  to  his  ancient  mother  Earth. 
We  have  digressed  thus  far  in  order  to  call  attention,  ii» 
conclusion,  to  a  rare  and  peculiar  quality  of  this  verse,  a 
tjuality,  namely,  wiiicii  flows  from  the  fact  that  the  artist, 
though  he  is  playing  all  the  while  with  the  complex  Iiar- 
monies  of  rhymed  measures,  yet  never  allows  sound  to  !<  so 
itself  in  distant  ineflectual  echoes  of  sense,  hut,  en  tl.<^ 
contrary,  makes  it  speak  w  ith  the  connected  clearn«  f.«  and 
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surety  of  prose.  In  a  word,  he  has  succeeded  in  wedding 
the  music  of  the  jDoet  of  sound  to  the  solid  stuiif  of  tlie  poet 
of  sense.  For  example,  in  the  last  three  stanzas  of  "  Pierrot 
in  Love,"  he  has  made  an  intricate  metre  embody  all  the 
solidity  and  logical  tenacity  of  a  paragraph  set  square  and 
built  up  clause  after  clause  in  prose.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  anotheir  metrical  marvel,  the  "  Toast  to  Omar 
Khayyam,"  which  rises  in  Persian  gardens  and  flows 
through  "  Sufiolk  meads  " — but  throughout  between  two 
rhymes. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :  From  her  Birth  to  her  Fliglit 
hito  England.  I3y  David  Hay  Fleming.  Crown  8vo., 
556  pp.    London,  1890.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    7, 6 

If  the  idea  of  canonizing  Mary  Stuart  ever  makes  a 
step  towards  fulfilment,  the  court  charged  with  the  jaro- 
cess  ought  to  read  Mr.  Hay  Fleming's  '*  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots."  It  is,  indeed,  a  book  not  easily  read,  as  Mr.  Hay 
Fleming's  narrati\e  is  brief,  while  his  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  very  long  and  numerous.  The  wearied  eye 
is  compelled  to  glance  alternately  at  distant  pages,  and 
literary  charm  or  sequence  of  brilliant  narrative  is  out  of 
the  question.  Though  decidedly  Puritan  and  Knoxian  in 
sentiment,  the  author  is  fair  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  Queen's  courage,  fascination,  kindness,  justice 
to  the  poor,  fertility  of  resource,  and  other  good 
qualities  which,  with  her  youth  and  the  hundred 
treacheries  that  environed  her,  have  won  for  Mary 
many  adorers  and  many  ajiologists.  From  a  tendency 
to  defend  the  duj)licity  and  inconstancy  of  Eliza- 
beth, Mr.  Hay  Fleming  is  entirely  free.  But,  in  a 
point  of  jisychological  importance,  while  he  makes  no 
direct  statement,  the  author  seems  prepared  to  believe  the 
worst.  Was  Mary  a  kind  of  Messalina  ?  On  this,  as  on 
many  things,  we  are  troubled  by  the  prejudiced  characters 
of  the  witnesses.  Knox  has  gossip  about  Chastelard,  but 
it  is  not  a  point  on  which  we  can  trust  Knox.  Buchanan 
has  charges  about  Mary's  i^rofligate  behaviom-  with  Both- 
well,  months  before  Darnley's  death.  But  here  we  can  no 
more  trust  Buchanan  than  we  can  place  imjjlicit  confi- 
dence in  Ivan,  James  Melville,  Bishop  Lesley,  and  other 
friends  of  the  Queen.  Jlr.  Hay  Fleming  seems  to  lean  to 
the  notion  that  Mary  had  a  son  by  George  Douglas,  in 
Loch  Leven,  a  point  on  which  the  force  of  his  arguments 
escapes  us.  Discounting  Chastelard,  we  have  Randolph's 
belief  that  Mary  sinned  with  Eiccio,  and  that  she  hated 
Mun-ay  because  he  "  knew  some  secret  part  (sic)  that 
standeth  not  with  her  honour — namely,  her  guilt  with 
the  Italian  singer."  If  Darnley  really  credited  it,  the 
rapid  ease  with  which  Mary  beguiled  him  back  and  his 
expressed  confidence  in  her  "  honour  "  (in  any  sense  of 
that  word)  become  more  difficult  than  ever  to  explain, 
even  in  a  fribble  like  Darnley.  Murray,  again,  was  a 
moral  man,  professionally.  Yet  if  Buchanan's  tales  about 
JMary's  shameless  dalliance  with  Bothwell — in  the  autumn 
before  Darnley's  death — were  true,  nobody  should  have 
known  tlie  facts  better  or  resented  them  more  than 
IMurray.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to  notice  the 
close  companionship  between  Bothwell  and  Murray  (who 
hated  Darnley)  in  these  very  months  of  brewing  murder. 
Mary  's  remark  to  Darnley,  "  he  "  (James)  "  is  so  much 
yom-  owen  sone,  that  I  fear  it  may  be  the  worse  for  him 
Irereafter,"  obviously  refers  to  the  state  of  affairs  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  Darnley's  skull.  Indeed,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Darnley's  conduct  to  Mary 
must  have  been  "  cruel  "  in  a  legal  sense,  apart  from  the 
dastardly  outrage  of  Kiccio's  taking  off'.     The  swarthiness 


of  later  Stuarts,  Charles  II.  and  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  has  been  absurdly  imputed  to  descent  from 
Eiccio.  The  portrait  of  James  III.  in  Holyi-ood  indicates 
an  "  Italianate  "  air  in  tlie  Stuart  line  with  no  suspicion 
of  such  a  cause.  Mary's  later  life  does  not  display  her  as 
the  abandoned  woman  at  whom  all  these  insinuations 
point. 

In  other  respects  we  deem  most  wisely  if  we  judge 
Mary  by  facts  rather  than  by  rumours,  accusations,  and 
apologies.  Those  facts  are  here  most  carefully  collected 
— indeed,  such  an  example  of  austere  industry  has  rarely 
been  given  in  modern  historical  work.  The  author  has 
not  only  "  lived  laborious  days  "  in  minute  collation  of  all 
known  versions  in  all  early  editions,  but  has  "  shunned 
delight  "  of  style  and  of  copious  consecutive  narrative. 
Like  other  antiquaries,  he  loves  a  hit  at  an  erring  brother, 
and  Sir  John  Skelton  is  certainly  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted many  faults  of  statement  as  well  as  of  loose 
rhetorical  inference.  Father  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Husack 
do  not  escape.  But,  either  from  fellow  feeling  or  as  not 
wishing  to  slay  the  slain,  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  allows  Mr. 
Froude  to  escape  very  lightly. 

The  facts,  in  Mary's  case,  fill  us  with  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, and  must  silence,  we  fear,  any  inner  voice  which 
bids  us  defend  the  Queen  through  thick  and  thin.  Every- 
body, not  a  fanatic,  must  be  drawn  to  the  girl,  a  Queen 
and  a  Catholic,  who  had  not  one  single  powerful  friend 
whom  she  could  trust  ;  who  saw  the  priests  of  her  religion 
pelted  with  10,000  eggs  in  the  pillory  ;  whose  chaplains 
were  bullied  and  beaten,  whose  rites  were  maimed,  and 
whose  faith,  in  her  own  presence,  was  blasphemed  in  the 
foulest  terms  by  Knox.  The  admirers  of  that  coarse 
fanatic  leny  that  he  was  rude  to  Mary,  and  one  of  them 
throws  the  blame  on  Mary's  side.  In  Knox's  account  of 
one  interview  with  Mary,  his  remarks,  unless  computation 
fails  us,  amount  to  230  lines  of  close  print — Mary's  to  13 
lines  !  She  had  not  much  room  to  be  rude  in,  but,  to  be 
sure,  he  omits  her  "  long  harangue."  He  compared  him- 
self, under  Mary,  to  Paul  under  Nero — a  pretty  parallel 
to  set  before  a  Queen.  He  called  the  Queen's  Church  "  a 
harlot,'"  he  adds,  to  Nero,  "  Herodias's  harlot  daughter." 
He  broke  the  rules  of  his  own  Book  of  Discipline  by 
reviling  Mary  in  public,  without  first  admonishing  her  in 
pri^•ate.  These  are  a  few  flowers  of  Knox's  courtesy,  while 
his  blatant  brethren  were  praying  that  God  would  convert 
Mary,  or  send  her  short  life — a  plain  enough  suggestion  in 
that  age.  In  brief,  JNlary  was  insulted  wherever  she  went, 
while  rumours,  at  least,  of  plots  to  seize  her  person  or  slay 
her  pointed  to  Bothwell,  Arran,  Huntly,  Murray,  Argyll, 
Darnley,  and  Lennox,  on  different  occasions.  Thus 
hajipily  situated  at  home,  abroad  Mary  was  the  victim  as 
well  as  the  dangerous  opponent  of  Elizabeth.  She  pressed 
a  claim  to  the  English  succession,  which  it  was  difficult 
for  Elizabeth  to  reject  and  dangerous  to  acknowledge. 
Hence  came  Elizabeth's  insulting  and  perfidious  off'er  of 
Leicester,  and  her  yet  more  perfidious  underhand  aid  to 
Mary's  rebels,  including  "  the  stainless  Murray,"  who  put 
no  spoke  in  Bothwell's  wheel,  did  not  jjrotect  Darnley, 
accused,  in  a  shuffling  way,  his  sister,  and  stole  her  private 
jewels. 

These  bitter  facts  are  a  few  among  Mary's  claims  to 
sympathy. 

How  was  a  girl  of  courage  and  spirit  to  bear  herself  in 
the  circumstances  ?  Like  her  great-gi'eat-grandson,  she 
would  not  change  her  Creed,  nor  would  the  Godly  be 
satisfied  or  peaceful  while  she  was  allowed  to  profess.  She 
deserved  death  for  idolatry  in  their  oijinion.  When  jNIary 
asked  Knox  to   discourage   the    lynching    of  priests,    he 
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justified  it  by  Phineas's  slaughter  of  two  persons  "  in  the 
vcrray  actf  of  fvltliio  fornication";  again  a  tolerant 
l.aiMlirl. 

J'"or  llie  facts  on  the  other  side  :  .Mary  resorted  to 
the  policy  of  the  weak,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
age  ;  she  disKombled.  rroclairaing  her  intention  to 
maintain  Protestantism,  she  avowed  to  the  Pope,  her 
Ambassador  in  France,  and  others  her  detennination 
to  defend,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  restore,  the 
old  creed,  her  own  and  that  of  a  \cry  large  propfniion 
of  her  i)ersecuted  Catholic  subjects.  That  she  signed 
the  licague,  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  does  not  find  jiroven  ; 
but  lier  heart  was  true  to  the  Church,  while  her 
lips  were  false  to  "  Israel,"  to  the  kirk.  Mary  had  no 
more  scruples  about  dissimulation  than  Elizabeth,  or  any 
other  politician  of  the  day,  say  Murrny,  "  sinfully  silent  " 
(Mr.  Hay  Fleming  oliserves)  while  Klizabetli  made  him  the 
jiiutnc  1-  in  a  lie.  Again,  we  cannot  dowlit  tiuit  .Mary,  after 
tlie  infmiious  oiitnige  of  J\iccio's  murder  and  the  violence 
to  lierseif,  loathed  Darnley  with  a  perfect  hatred.  A 
hundred  secret  wrongs,  in  addition  to  the  CTOwning 
sliame  of  llolyrood,  rankled  in  lier  heart  ;  contempt,  re- 
venge, sickening  aversion,  all  stirred  in  her,  and  again  she 
dissembled.  As  to  her  share  in  the  murder  Cin  whicli 
those  wlio  became  her  accusers  were  deeply  iin])licate(l),  it 
is  oidy  a  question  of  degree — a  question  that  can 
never  be  settled.  Admitting  the  Craigmillar  band  (for  a 
variety  of  evidence  concentrates  on  it,  even  setting  aside 
fluntly's  and  Argyll's  '■  i)rotestation  "),  Mary  knew  that 
miscluef  was  brewing.  But  it  might  have  been  consti- 
tutional mischief,  a  charge  of  treason  against  Darnley. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  ('asket  Letters.  Mr.  J  [ay  Fleming 
has  not  yet  discussed  evidence  which,  to  ourselves, 
seems  legally  vitiated  by  several  circumstances.  But 
after  Craigmillar,  after  the  ba))tism  of  .lames,  facts  speak 
out  clearly  against  .Mary.  Iler  afiectatiim  of  being  re- 
conciled to  tJK'  loatlisom(dy-afHicted  l)and(>y  (poison  was 
not  his  malady)  was  feline.  Her  very  friends  proclaimed, 
after  tiie  murder,  that  her  innocence  could  only  bejiroveil 
if  she  did  all  that,  in  fact,  she  omitti-d,  and  omitted 
all  that  she  did.  Her  conduct  was  here  on  a  level 
with  the  monstrous  vice  which  attended  th(>  Kefonnation 
of  h'eligion.  The  company  of  cutthroats  who  advised  her 
to  marry  Bothwell — the  owblesse  of  Scotland — were  now 
her  peers  in  crime,  as  later  they  were  her  indignant 
accusers.  She  had  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  her  generation, 
because  the  wrongs  which  she  had  to  avenge  were 
far  blacker  than  file  wrongs  for  which  m(Mi  stabbed,  shot, 
and  jioisoned  all  around  her  ;  b(>cause  she  thought  that 
she  had  found  one  iiiiin  both  strong  and  faithful.  This  we 
take  to  be  the  truth  about  JMary  Stuart,  and  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  canonization.  Yet  many  of  her  adversaries 
eondoned  it.  (irange  died  for  her;  Norfolk  sought  her 
hand.  They  must  have  known  the  truth,  but  they  were 
men  of  her  generation. 

This  is  the  verdict  whicli  Mr.  Hay  Fleming's  book  is 
likely,  we  think,  to  draw  from  candid  students,  however 
ill-alVei'ted  to  the  saintly  Knox,  and  the  stainK'ss  Murray. 
His  Inborious  and  consciei\tions  accuracy  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly,  and  he  has  been  rewarded,  as  he  deserves,  by 
the  discovery  of  some  hiedits  documents  in  the  Register 
House  of  Kdinburgh.  Of  those,  perha))s  tlie  most  im- 
]iortant,  from  the  Register  of  the  Canongate  Kirk  Session, 
proves  that  the  Kirk's  fast,  before  Daridey's  murder,  was 
iioi  post])oned  for  a  week,  that  men's  minds  might  be  in- 
flamed by  homicidal  sermons  and  cha])ters  from  the  ()1(1 
Testament.  That  it  was  postponed,  "  The  Diurnal  of 
Occurrcyts  '"  states,  as  does  the  Continuator  of  Knox.  The 


Canongate  Register  makes  it  certain  that,  in  the  parish 
where  Kiecio  was  murdered,  t'le  fast  was  over  a  week 
before  the  fiital  day,  unless,  indeed,  the  postponement  was 
announced  after  the  entry  was  made,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  which  seems  highly  imiirobable. 

Mr.  Hay  Fleming  has  also  found  a  separate  pardon  to 
the  ruffian  Faldonside,  for  Riccio's  murder,  and  the  pardon 
to  Morton  and  seventy-five  others.  (Dec.  24,  15CG.) 
Twenty-two  Douglases  were  in  the  crime,  including  Cavers. 
Stirling  of  Keir  was  also  concerned,  and  Mure  of  Kowallan. 
It  is  also  proved  that  dresses  and  plate  of  the  Qua?n's  were 
sent  to  her  from  Loch  I^even,  after  her  escape,  and  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  escape  wa.s  connived  at  by  the  gaolers. 
These  api)car  to  be  the  most  imjwrtant  of  Mr.  Hay 
Fleming's  trouvailles,  and  he  may  make  other  discoveries 
before  finishing  his  volume  on  Mary  in  England.  It  is 
imjiossible,  in  brief  sjiace,  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  curious 
matter  in  the  volume  already  published. 


A  Short  History  of  Modern  English  Literature.  By 
Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  I'l"  Tiinity  Colli  ^,'f,  (.'aiiibiiilge. 
Svo.,  8x5iiu.,  41(5pp.  Heinemajin.    By- 

It  is  much  too  late  in  the  day  to  object  to  little  books 
on  great  subjects.  In  the  first  place  the  books  are  not  so 
little  as  they  used  to  l)e,  and  then,  too,  though  the  sub- 
jects, of  course,  remain  as  great  as  ever,  the  art  of  com- 
pressing the  treatment  of  them  within  a  small  comi<ass 
lias  made  perceptible  advance.  It  has,  moreover,  occurred 
to  the  objectors,  or  to  the  less  pedantic  and  bigoted  among 
them,  that  the  ••  short  history,"  at  least  as  brought  to  its 
jiresent  pitch  of  jier feet  ion,  has  become  something  more 
than  a  mere  jMjpular  manual  ;  that  it  has  its  use  and 
its  instruction  not  for  the  mere  smatterer  alone  but  for  the 
serious  student  as  well.  We  are  inclined  to  susjK'ct  that 
even  the  erudite  scholar  himself,  in  these  days  of  minute 
sjiecialization,  has  not  infrequently  risen  from  tbe]K>rusjil 
of  one  of  these  slunt  histories  of  literature  with  somewhat 
of  a  self-reproachful  feeling  that  it  has  for  the  first  time 
enabled  him  to  realize  the  totality  of  the  subject  of  which 
his  own  special  study  is  a  bmnch.  He  may  Ix-  uneasily  con- 
scious that,  learned  as  he  is  in  literary  arboricidture,  he  has 
never  yet  "seen  the  wood  for  the  trees."  And  if  he  is  candid 
enough,  as  he  sometimes  is,  to  own  that  he,  even  he,  has 
profited  by  a  view  of  the  wood,  he  will  certainly  l>e  less  dis- 
posed to  under-rate  the  advantage  which  readers  less 
learned  than  himself  may  derive  from  the  same  revelation. 
In  future,  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  was  too  apt  to  do, 
that  the  short  history  merely  encouraged  such  n-atlers  in 
the  vain  belief  that  the  study  of  "  books  alx»ut  Ivioks  "  can 
take  the  place  of  the  study  of  the  books  written  about, 
he  will  admit  that  it  may  quite  jiossibly  imjurt  to  them 
so  illuminating  and  inspiring  a  concejition  of  the  whole 
literatm-e  dealt  with  as  may  send  them  to  its  classic  works 
with  an  intelligent  enthusiasm  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  stningers. 

Of  course,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  such  complete 
success  as  this  is  that  their  instructor  should  be  supremely 
comjietent  for  his  work.  There  are  good  short  histories 
and  bad,  and  this  of  .Mr.  Gosse's — the  "  Motleni  English 
Literature,"  which  is  his  contribution  to  the  series  ol 
which  he  is  the  editor — is  emphatically  a  go<xl  one.  Its 
author's  fitness  for  the dilficult  duty  which  he  has  under- 
taken is,  indeed,  in  one  resjiect  almost  itieal.  For  he  is  a 
skilleil  literary  historian  "  doubled  with  "  a  highly  accom- 
plished literary  critic;  and  hence  he  is  able  at  once  to  take 
that  broad  and  comprehensive  sui-vey  of  a  literature  in  its 
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■<■•  origins  "  and  developments  which  makes  works  of  this 
kind  really  instructive,  and  to  present  us  with  those 
critical  sketches  of  its  leading  figures  which  add  entertain- 
ment to  instruction.  We  shall  not  disguise  our  prefer- 
■c^nce  for  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  latter  character,  though  we  do 
not  in  the  least  deny  that  the  purely  historical  part  of  his 
work  is  ably  done,  and  even  that  it  is  calculated  to  give 
the  too  restricted  and  "  period  "-bound  specialist  some  of 
those  qualms  of  conscience  to  which  we  have  referred 
■alcove.  There  are  points  in  Mr.  Gosse's  historical  survey 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  out  of  accord  with  him.  We 
think,  for  instance,  that  he  is  generally  apt  to  make 
•a  little  too  much  of  the  part  j^l^J^d  by  foreign 
jiiluences  in  the  shaping  of  our  literature  at  various 
stages  of  its  growth.  Moreover,  though  we  agree  in  the 
«iain  with  his  theory  of  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  those 
spiritual  tides  which  make  respectively  for  freedom, 
impulse  and  colour,  and  for  discijiline,  restraint,  and  purity, 
in  literature — though  in  other  words  we  recognize  with 
liim  the  curious  action  and  reaction  of  the  Romantic 
;find  Classical  spirit  throughout  the  three  centuries  which 
<Uvide  the  age  of  Elizabeth  from  that  of  Victoria,  we 
•do  not  think  that  their  movements  are  capable  of  being 
tset  down  with  quite  that  tide-table  accuracy  that  dis- 
'tinguishes  Mr.  Gosse's  account  of  the  matter.  The  truth, 
•of  course,  is  that  neither  of  these  two  tendencies — corres- 
]^»ondiug  as  they  do  to  fundamental  and  eternal  difierences 
in  the  human  temperament — are  at  any  time  entirely 
in  abeyance,  though  one  of  them  may  for  a  generation  or 
two  be  dominated  and  overriden  by  the  other.  In 
indiWdual  cases,  of  course,  Mr.  Gosse  is  much  too  good  a 
■critic  not  to  recognize  this  fact.  He  does  so  emphatically 
•enough,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  that  Classicist,  lost 
fimong  the  Eomantics,  Ben  Jonson.  But,  when  the 
Jiistorian  is  not  checked  by  the  critic,  the  natural  yearn- 
ing of  the  theorist  after  a  symmetry  unsanctioned  by  the 
facts  betraj's  him  on  at  least  one  occasion  into  a  positi\'e 
•contradiction.  Thus,  in  his  desire  to  emphasize  the 
<lespotism  of  the  Classical  spirit  during  the  reign  of  Pope, 
he  writes  : — "  Lyrical  writing,  save  in  the  mildest  and 
most  artificial  species,  was  not  cultivated  ;  there  was  no 
poetical  drama,  tragic  or  comic  ;  there  was  no  description 
•cf  nature  save  the  merest  narration  ;"  and  so  forth.  Yet 
vsiime  five  and  twenty  pages  further  on  he  insists,  and  with 
perfect  justice,  on  Thomson's  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
■'•  real  pioneer  of  tlie  Romantic  movement,"  and  remarks 
that  "  his  epoch-making  poem  "  of  "  Winter  "  was  pub- 
lished "  earlier  than  the  '  Dunciad  '  and  the  '  Essay  on 
]Man.' "  What  is  this  but  an  admission  that  the  true 
tfeeling  for  Nature — or,  at  any  rate,  the  "  feeling  after  " 
Nature — was  never  altogether  extinct  in  English  poetry 
•even  at  the  full  height  of  the  "  correct  "  and  "  conven- 
tional "  ?'eg'me.^  Wordsworth  .and  Coleridge  may  have 
been  the  Moses  and  Aaron  who  led  the  Israelites  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  out  of  their  Egyptian  bondage  in  a  body  ;  but 
5»t  least  one  straggling  fugitive  from  Egypt  had  made  his 
■\\'ay  across  the  wilderness  to,  at  any  rate,  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  Promised  Land  before  Blake,  before  Cowper, 
before  even  Gray  himself. 

We  turn,  however,  with  satisfaction  from  these  illus- 
trations of  an  essentially  human  weakness  in  the  historian 
to  the  wholly  admirable  work  of  the  critic.  Here  Mr. 
Oosse's  task,  as  he  reminds  us  in  his  preface,  was  one  of 
singular  difficulty.  He  had  to  select  from  a  wide  field  of 
authors;  and,  having  selected,  he  had  to  do  what  was  harder 
still — to  compress.  "  If  any  one,"  he  almost  pathetically 
pleads,  "  accuses  me  of  injustice  to  an  author,  I  must 
acknowledge  with  despair   that  I    have  been  '  unjust '  to 


every  one,  if  justice  be  an  exhaustive  statement  of  his 
claims  to  consideration.  No  critical  reader  can  be  more 
indignant  at  my  summary  treatment  of  a  favourite  of  his 
than  I  have  been  at  having  to  glide  so  swiftly  over  mine." 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  reader,  Mr.  Gosse  possesses  a 
rare  power  of  giving  adequacy  even  to  his  most  summarized 
accounts  of  literary  work,  and  his  most  rapid  sketches  of 
literary  figures.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  happier  than 
this  descrijjtion  of  Richardson's  manner  as  a  no\'elist  ?  : — 

He  is  often  without  distinction,  always  without  elegance  and 
art  ;  he  is  pedantic,  careless,  profuse  ;  he  seems  to  write  for 
hours  and  houi's  with  his  wig  tlirown  over  the  back  of  his  chair, 
his  stockings  down  at  heel.  But  the  accidents  of  his  life  and 
temperament  had  inducted  him  into  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  the  female  heart  ;  while  his  imagination  permitted  him  to 
clothe  the  commonplace  reflections  of  very  ordinary  people  in 
fascinating  robes  of  simple  fancy.  He  was  slow  of  speech  and 
lengthy,  but  he  had  a  magic  gift  which  obliged  every  one  to 
listen  to  him. 
Or  this  of  the  secret  of  his  power  over  his  readers  : — 

His  pages  appealed  to  the  instinct  in  the  human  mind  which 
delights  to  be  told  over  again,  and  told  in  scrupulous  detail,  that 
which  it  knows  already.  His  readers,  encouraged  by  his  almost 
oily  partiality  for  the  raoral  conventions,  gave  themselves  up  to 
him  without  suspicion,  and  enjoyed  each  little  triviality,  each 
coarse  touch  of  life,  each  prosaic  circumstance  with  perfect 
gusto,  sure  that,  however  \'ai]gar  they  might  be,  they  would  lead 
up  to  the  triumph  of  virtue.  What  these  readers  were  really 
assisting  at  was  the  triumph  of  anti-romantic  realism. 

Nor  has  the  peculiar  charm  of  Johnson's  critical 
deliverances — "  for  those  at  least  who  can  endure  the 
dogmatic  expression  of  an  opinion  with  which  they  dis- 
agree "' — been  ever  more  aptly  described  than  in  JNIr.  Gosse's 
remarks  on  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  ": — 

What  we  seek  in  these  delightful  volumes  is  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  derived  from  the  courageous  exposition,  the  gay,  boUl 
decisiveness,  the  humour  and  humanity  of  the  prodigious  critic, 
self-revealed  in  his  preferences  and  his  prejudices.  There  are  no 
"  perhaps's  "  and  "  Ithink's  ";  all  isperemptory  and  assertive  ; 
you  take  the  judgment  or  you  leave  it,  and  if  you  venture  to 
make  a  reservation  the  big  voice  roars  you  down. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  dealing  with  the  eighteenth-century 
writers  in  general  that  l\lr.  Gosse  is  at  his  best  ;  and, 
whether  he  is  speaking  of  Gibbon  as  a  writer  who  "  walks 
for  ever  as  to  the  clash  of  arms  under  an  imperial 
banner  ";  or,  again,  of  Johnson  as  one  who,  "  enamoured 
of  the  pomp  of  language,  employs  its  heaviest  artillery  for 
trifles,  and  points  his  cannon  at  the  partridge  on  the 
mountains  ";  or  of  Fielding  as  "  pitiful,"  unlike  Richard- 
son, "  of  the  frailties  of  instinct,  and  sorry  for  those  who 
fall  from  excess  of  strength  ";  or  of  Young,  ia  his  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  as  "  taking  advantage  of  a  strange  wind  of 
funereal  enthusiasm  that  swept  over  him  " ;  or  of  the 
"  violence  "  of  Smollett,  "  founded  on  a  peculiarity  of  his 
own  temper,"  as  "  giving  his  character  a  sort  of  contortion 
of  superhuman  rage  and  set  grimaces  that  seem  mechanic- 
ally horrible" — he  is  always  master  of  the  vivid,  pictm-esque. 
or  humorous  phrase  which  lives  in  the  memory  and 
imprints  on  it  the  personality  of  the  author  whom  it  de- 
picts with  a  stroke.  Even  his  isolated  remarks  upon 
authors  are  full  of  acute  suggestion,  as  when,  for  instance, 
he  so  shrewdly  remarks  that  "  half  the  pleasure  we  take  in 
Macaulay's  writing  arises  from  the  author's  sincere  and 
convinced  satisfaction  with  it  himself,"  and,  of  the  same 
writer's  most  conspicuous  limitation,  that  "  he  is  without 
vision  of  unseen  things  ;  he  has  no  message  to  the  heart  ; 
the  waters  of  the  soul  are  never  troubled  by  his  copious 
and  admirable  flow  of  information." 

But  in  the  selection  of  brilliant  and  incisive  sentences 
from  Mr.  Gosse's  pages  we  should  never  come  to  an  end. 
We  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  and  we  can  best  do 
so  by  repeating  our  opinion  that  this  "  History  of  Modem 
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English  Literature  "  is  a  work  which  will  not  only  ser\'e  its 
purijose  in  the  class  room,  hut  is  eminently  worthy  of  a 
j)lace  of  honour  in  the  library. 


Last  Studies.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  Svo., 
22:j  pp.  Willi  a  Poem  by  .Stopford  A.  Bronkc.  ami  an  Appie- 
ciiition  I)y  Henry  Jaine.s.  Heinemann.    6  - 

These  "  Last  Stutlies  "  by  the  young  writer  whoso  career 
•came  to  an  end  with  such  tragical  abruptness  just  a  year  ago— a 
career  full  of  promise  and  from  thu  first  distinctive— are 
•eminently  Hiig^cstivo.  It  is  because  of  this,  doubtless,  tliat  they 
will  apjical  to  that  small  section  of  the  reading  public  which 
regards  distinction  of  utterance  and  individuality  of  treatment  as 
of  imniediato  importance  ;  for,  apart  from  their  own  merits  of 
achievoniont  and  promise,  those  Studies  stimulate  thought  as 
to  the  value  of  the  autlior's  method  and  the  significance  of  his 
literary  ethic.  Wo  cannot  read  his  literary  legacy  of  four 
volumes  without  speculating  on  his  iutentinns,  and  on  the 
manner  and  promise  of  their  fulfilment  :  and  still  less  could 
any  sympathetic  reader  put  down  this  posthumous  volume 
without  thought  as  to  what  English  Letters  may  have  lost  by 
the  death  of  a  young  num  who  knew  how  to  limit  his  vision, 
to  economi/.o  his  matter,  and  t'>  control  his  imagination. 

In  his  "  Sentimental  Studies  "  and  in  "  Vignettes  " 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  revealed  the  distinctive  touch  of  the  writer 
-who  has  come  to  his  craft  inevitably.  For  that  alone  his  books 
■clescrvo,  and  have  received,  the  hoed  of  the  relatively  fetv  who 
love  the  art  of  writing  as  an  art — as,  indeed,  the  subtlest  and 
most  idiosyncratic  of  all  the  arts.  In  "  Wreckage,"  the  book 
l)y  which  its  author  is  best  known,  ho  further  displaj-ed  his 
strongest  literary  bias,  a  bias  partly  native,  partly  acquired 
thr:>ugh  his  admiring  study  of  the  method,  manner,  aims,  and 
achievements  of  writers  such  as  the  authors  of  the  "  Contes 
C'ruols  "  of  "  Histoires  Insolite-s,"  of  "  Los  Diabolirnies," 
of  "  Fort  coniino  la  Mort."  Much,  however,  as  the  clarity 
and  distinction  of  Villiors  do  I'lslo  Adam  appealed  to  him, 
akin  as  ho  found  his  mind  to  the  passionately  aristo- 
cratic intellect  of  Barbey  d'Auri5villy,  it  was  pre-eminently  to 
(Jny  do  Maupassant  tliat  he  looked  as  tho  surest  guide  towards 
the  niirruw  but  untrod  or  neglected  way  he  himself  wished  to 
pursue.  This  potent  influence  of  Ma\ipassant  is  apparent 
throiighout  those  •'  Last  Studios, "  even  more  conspicuously  than 
an  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen.  On  tho  other  hand,  we 
•cannot  on<lorso  the  too  facile  asseveration  of  those  who  have 
styled  Hubert  Criirkanthorpo  "  Tho  English  Maupassant."  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  himself  wo\dd  have  boon 
4he  first  to  protest  against  an  appreciation  so  uncritical. 
Keither  in  stylo,  in  reserve,  in  solootion,  in  duicontratod  force, 
in  vision,  nor,  above  all,  in  that  dynamic  enorgj'  of  conviction 
which  the  author  of  '•  Toine  "  and  "  Boule  de  Sidf  "  showed, 
from  his  oarly  masterpiece  to  his  latest  roiilr.  can  tho  promising 
young  English  writer  bo  compared  with  the  French  master. 

It  is  strangj  to  find  so  conscious  and  curious  an  artist,  and 
a  disciple  of  Maupassant,  employing  so  freely  the  artifice  of  tho 
jvsterisk.  The  longest  tale  in  tho  book,  the  tliird,  is  disfigured 
iliy  a  misuse  of  what  is  apt  on  occasion,  but  mechanical  and 
obvious  when  availed  of  as  an  evasion,  of  that  art  within  art, 
implicit  soriuence.  It  must  W  rememborod  that  "  Last  Studies  " 
may  not  have  had  tho  revision  of  tho  author.  Othenvise,  not  only 
might  those  atnioying  asterisk-breaks  and  other  minor  flaws 
<«'.;/.,  the  slip  of  "she"  for  "ho"  in  tho  third  line  of 
p.  UU)  have  been  correetel,  but  certain  defects  of  ear  mii;ht  also 
have  been  amended.  Again,  we  c-m  well  imagine  that,  if  the  book 
K'ould  have  l)oen  submitted  to  its  author's  favourite  master, 
Alaupassant  would  at  once  have  advised  a  greater  economy  of 
«  pitlut.  It  is  noteworthy  that  .Mr.  Crackanthorpe  falls  short  of 
his  ideal  only  when  ho  depicts  :  when  he  narrates  ho  is  almost 
invariably  austerely  reticent  and  etVective.  For  an  example  of 
admirable  dialogue  tho  reader  should  turn  to  the  well-realized 
scene  between  Eardley  Lingard  and  Nina  Whittingham,  cr  in  the  I 


twelfth   chapter  of  "  The  Turn  of   the  Wheel  "—in    these   few- 
pages  the  craftsman  who  has  attained  masterj-  reveals  himself. 

Of  the  stories  them.selves,  technically  the  most  satisfactory 
is  the  sketch  entitled  "  Trevor  Perkins."  To  us.  indeed,  it 
does  not  very  strongly  appeal.  We  are  convinced  of  what  the 
author  saw  and  intended,  but  are  not  persuaded  to  a  like 
actuality  of  vision  and  understanding  on  our  own  account. 
Xovertholess,  this  "  romance  "  of  a  dreamy,  intellectually 
blase,  and  generally  weak  and  unattractive  young  shopman 
and  a  girl  in  an  "  A.  B.  C.  tea  room  "  is  relieved  bj-  so 
much  verisimilitude,  and  exhibited  against  so  imposing  a  back- 
ground, immediate  and  remote,  that  even  the  reader  who  in 
actual  life  would  find  Mr.  Perkins  a  bore,  and  Miss  Emily  more 
vulgar  than  attractive,  is  won  to  appreciation  of  a  rare 
and  delicate  skill.  In  "  Anthony  Garstin's  Courtship  ''  lie 
tho  makings  of  a  masterpiece.  But  tho  personages  are  not 
realized  with  such  adequacy  as  to  etch  themselves  into  the 
reader's  memory.  The  girl  is  a  mere  shadow  :  Anthony's  old 
mother  has  a  Rembrandtesque  setting,  but  no  individuality  ;  and 
only  tho  sombre,  taciturn,  determined  shepherd  Anthony  himself 
lives,  but,  even  so,  not  for  remembrance.  In  tho  longest  and 
most  ambitious  tale,  '•  The  Turn  of  the  Wheel,"'  the  most 
realized  personalities  are  those  of  merely  incidental  individuals — 
Mrs.  Lingard  and  Mrs.  Mathurin,  the  former  of  whom  almost 
persuades,  though  we  do  not  accept  her  portraiture  unresen-edly. 
Of  the  chief  actor  in  this  social  drama,  Eardley  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lingard,  the  best  that  can  bo  said  is  that  he  is  a  vital 
study  for  an  intended  big  part.  The  other  men  and  women  are 
mere  shadows. 

Finally,  the  real  achievement  of  Hubert  Crackanthorpe  is  in 
having  built  so  well  that  despite  his  too  early  removal  from 
among  us  we  realize  that  wo  have  lost  a  notable,  possibly  an 
eminent,  writer.  This,  his  posthumous  work,  is  enhanced  by  a. 
most  sympathetic,  if  perhaps  ton  eulogistic  introduction  by  Mr. 
Henry  James,  who.  amid  some  obscurity  and  a  few  irrelcvancies, 
says,  as  is  his  wont,  some  significant  things  in  an  admirable 
waj'.  There  aro  many,  however,  who  will  find  a  more  remarkable 
utterance  in  tho  tino  poem  by  Mr.  Stopford  .•^.  Brooke,  with  the 
two  closing  stanzas  of  which  this  notice  may  aptly  conclude  : — 

Pity  ho  could  not  stay,  for  he  was  true. 
Tender  and  chivalrous,  and  without  spot  : 

Loving  great  things  and  good,  and  h'vo  like  dew 
Fell  from  his  heart  on  those  that  loved  him  not  : 
But  those  that  loved  him  knew  that  he  loved  well. 

Too  rough  his  sea,  too  dark  its  ancrj-  tides  ; 
Things  of  a  day  are  we  ;  shailows  that  move 

To  lands  of  shadow  ;  but,  where  he  abides, 

Time  is  no  more  :    and  that  great  sidist,ince.  Love, 
Is  shadowless.     And  yet  we  grieve.     Farewell. 


The  Printers  of  Basle  in  the  XV.  and  XVI.  Cen- 
turies :  Tli>ir  Hiiii.rrapli!o<.  Printed  Book^,  and  Divi.  .-s.  By 
Charles  'William  Heckethorn.  ."^m.  fol..  J>s  pp.  l^indon. 
latT.  Fisher  Unwin.    21- 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  Mr.  Heckothom's  first  venture 
into  tho  fields  of  bibliogrnphy,  and  Mr.  Heckothora  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  p.iper,  tj'pe. 
and  binding  with  which  his  publisher  and  printer  have  ushered 
him  "  into  tho  open."  In  these  matters,  they  have  done  their 
I>art  excellently  well  ;  so  well  iniloc<l.  that  one  is  almost 
lured  into  taking  the  wTiter  at  a  valuation  which  such  ••  fine 
raiment  "  ought  to  imply.  But  wo  have  been  sadly  dis- 
illusioned. 

"  Tho  leading  authority."  says  Sir.  Heckethorn  in  his  pre- 
face, "  which,  as  it  wero,  supplied  tho  framework  of  the  present 
book,  is  '  Contributions  to  the  Historj-  of  Printing  at  Basle.' 
published  on  tho  fourth  centenary  of  printing,  hclil  in  that  city 
on  the  24th  Jinio.l.SiO. "  Now  Stockraeyerand  Rol>er's  "Beitrige 
zur  Hasler  Buchdruckergesehichte  "  hapjwns  to  be  the  only  work 
on  tho  subject  with  any  authoritative  pretence  ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject   had   never   before   been   dealt   with  by  an  English  writer, 
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it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  see  in  what  respects  the  Englishman 
had  improved  on  his  German  predecessors.  Our  astonishment 
was  unmixed  when  we  found  that  "  the  framework  of  the  pre- 
sent book  "  amounted  almost  to  a  complete  translation  of  the 
"Beitriige."  Mr.  Heckethorn's  book  consists  of  199  pages, 
with  two  and  a-half  pages  of  "  Appendix, "  and  of  these  pages 
161  are  taken  up  with  what  proves  to  be  a  word  for  word  tratis- 
lation  from  Stockmeyer  and  Reber.  To  condemn  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn's  work  by  mere  assertion  would  be  absvnxl  as  well  as  un- 
just :  we  have,  therefore,  transcribed  at  random  four  passages 
from  his  book,  and  placed  these  side  by  side  with  the  German 
originals  : — 


Heckethorjj. 
"  Now  to  such  comparison 
Bertoldus,  and  another  of  the 
first  printers  of  Basle,  Bern- 
hard  Richel,  owe  that  there  is 
attributed  to  them  a  very 
ancient  edition  of  the  Bible,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  public 
library  of  Basle.  Bertoldus  is 
said  to  have  printed  the  first 
and  Richel  the  second  part  of 
this  Bible.  For  the  first  part, 
consisting  of  220  leaves,  ending 
with  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
is  printed  in  Gothic  type,  or 
what  is  now  usually  called 
'  Black  Letter,'  thick  and  un- 
e^jual.  The  paper  is  white  and 
strong,  but  somewhat  rough. 
Every  jiage  has  two  columns, 
each  comprising  50  lines. 
Punctuation  is  represented  by 
points,  colons,  and  marks  of 
interrogation.  Catchwords, 

signatures,  and  numbers  of 
■pag,es  desitnt.  The  initials  are 
omitted  in  the  printing,  and 
painted  in  by  the  rubricator. 
Neither  capitals  nor  entire 
books  have  any  titles.    .    .    ." 


"  But  except  the  Reper- 
torium  Conradi,  which  we  are 
about  to  describe,  no  work  is 
known  to  which  Bertoldus  has 
altixed  his  name,  or  that  of  the 
place  where  it  was  printed. 
The  Repertorium  is  in  folio 
and  Gothic  type.  Catchwords, 
signatures,  and  pagination  are 
wanting.  The  pages  are  undi- 
vided, and  contain  36  lines. 
The  first  page  of  the  first  leaf 
is  left  blank  ;  on  the  second  is 
the  following  title  :     .     .     ." 

"Here  also  no  earlier  date  is 
given,  but  we  obtain  one  from 
the  Epistob'e  Gasparini  of  Ber- 
gamo (d.  1428),  printed  by 
Michael  Wenssler  and  Frede- 
rick Biel,  who  in  the  following 
distichs  proclaim  their  names 
and     the     place     of     printing 


"  We  mentioned  above  two 
printers,  Wenssler  and  Biel. 
As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  not 
known  how  long  he  pursued  the 
business  of  a  printer  at  Basle, 
his  name  is  found  on  no  other 
work,  beside  the  one  already 
named,  printed  in  that  city  ; 
but  later  on,  in  the  eighties,  a 
printer  acquired  some  distinc- 


Stoi'kmeyer  and  Rebek. 

'•  Solchen  Vermuthungen 
dankt  e»  unser  Bertoldus  und 
mit  ihm  ein  andrer  der  ersten 
Basler  Drucker,  Bernhard 
Richel,  dass  ihnen  gemein- 
schaftlich  eine  sehr  alter  Bibel 
ausgabe  zugeschreiben  wird, 
von  weloher  sich  ein  Exemplar 
auf  der  hiesigen  Bibliothek  zur 
Miicke  befindet.  Bertold  soil 
den  ersten,  Richel  den  zweiten 
Theil  dieser  Bibel  gedruckt 
haben.  Der  erste  Theil 
namlich,  welcher  220  Blatter 
stark  ist  und  mit  den  Sprtich- 
wortern  Salomonis  schliesst, 
ist  mit  fetten  sehr  ungleiuhen 
Letternder  grossern  gothischen 
schrift  gedruckt.  Das  Papier 
ist  weiss,  stark  aber  etwas  rauh. 
Jede  seite  enthiilt  zwei 
Columnen,  deren  jede  aus  50 
Zeilen  besteht.  Yon  Unter- 
scheidungszoichen  finden  sich 
Punkt,  Colon,  und  Frage- 
zeichen.  Custon,  Signaturen, 
und  Seitenzahlen  fehlen.  Die 
Anfangsbuchstaben  sind  im 
Drucke  ausgelassen  und  vom 
Rubricator  eingeraalt.  Weder 
die  Capitel  noch  Idie  ganzen 
Bilcher  sind  mit  Titeln 
versehn.     .     .     ." 

"  Immer  aber  ist  ausser 
dem  Repeitorium  Ccmradi  kein 
Druck  bekannt,  welchem  Ber- 
told Namen  und  Druckort  bei- 
gesetzt  hat.  Dieses  Werk  zu 
dessen  Beschreibiing  wir  nun 
kommen,  ist  in  Folio  gedruckt 
mit  Gothischer  Schrift.  Custo- 
den,  Signaturen,  Seitenzahlen 
fehlen.  Die  Seiten  sind  un- 
gesparten  und  ziihlen  36  Zeilen. 
Die  erste  Seite  des  ersten  Blat- 
tes  ist  leer  gelassen,  auf  der 
zweiten  steht  oben  folgender 
Titer:     .     .     ." 

"  Eine  friihere  Jahresangabe 
erhalten  wir  also  auch  hier 
nicht,  diese  erhalten  wir  erst 
durch  die  von  Michael  Wenss- 
ler und  Fnedrich  Biel  in  klein 
Folio  herausgegeben  Briefe 
Gasparini's      von  Bergamo 

(+  1428).  Diese  Drucker  nennen 
sich  und  den  Druckort  in  fol- 
genden  Distichen     .     .     . " 

"  Was  Friedr.  Biel  betriflft, 
so  lasst  sich  nicht  ausmachen, 
wie  lange  er  noch  zu  Basel 
gedruckt  habe.  Sein  Name 
findet  sich  auf  keinem  zu  Basel 
gedruckt  Werke  mehr.  Dagegen 
that  sich  etwas  Spater  in  den 
achtiger  Jahren  zu  Burgos  in 
SpanieneinBuchdrucker  hervor 
unter  dem  Namen  '  Fridericus 


tion  at  Burgos,  inSpain,  known 
as  'Fridericus  Basiliensis,' 
'  Fridericus  de  Basilea,'  '  Ma- 
gister  Fridericus,'  '  Frederigo 
Aleman,'  '  Maestro  Fadrique 
Aleman  ':  and  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  this  was  Fried- 
rich  Biel,  who,  in  order  to 
escape  the  great  competition 
he  encountered  at  Basle,  had 
emigrated  to  Spain.  Several 
other  old  impressions,  still 
supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Basle  by  Biel,  on  ac- 
count of  their  similarity  to 
the  above-named  Epistles  of 
Gasparini,  Wenssler  may  have 
had  a  share  in,  wherefore  we 
will  quote  them  under  the 
name  of  the  latter.     .     .      " 


Basiliensis, '  auch  '  Fridericus 
de  Basilea,'  •  Magister  P'ride- 
ricus,'  '  Frederigo  Aleman,' 
'  Maestro  Fadri<]ue  Aleman  '  ^ 
und  allgemein  vermuthet  man, 
es  sei  diesFriedr.  Biel, welcher, 
vielleicht  am  der  ihm  zu  stark 
werdenden  Concurrenz  in  Basel 
zu  entgehen,  sich  nachSpanie» 
begebenhabe.  Wenn  man  von. 
mehreren  alien  Drucken  ver- 
muthet, sie  seyen  noch  zu 
Basel  von  Friedrich  Biel  be- 
sorgt  worden,  so  geschieht 
dies  um  ihrer  Aenlichkeit  mit 
den  oben  beschreiben  Epistolis 
Gasparini  willen,  woran  indes- 
sen  Wenssler  eben  so  vie) 
Antheil  hatte,  als  Biel,-  daher 
wir  sie  unter  des  ersten  Namen 
aufi'uhren  vollen.     .     .     ."' 

The  German  writers  proceed  to  do  this,  but  Mr.  Heckethorn, 
both  by  the  title  of  the  chapter  and  its  continuing  headlines, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  books  cited  were  printed  by  Biel 
and  Wenssler  in  partnership. 

These  passages  might  be  multiplied  to  make  up  the  whole  of 
Stockmeyer  and  Reber's  "Beitriige"  ;  and  would  include 
every  bibliographical  detail  of  every  work  noted  and  described, 
by  the  German  bibliographers.  Even  their  classification  and 
exact  numbering  have  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Heckethorn. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  writers  were  hurried  to  a  com- 
pletion of  their  book  in  order  that  it  might  be  published  on  the- 
Basle  festival  day  of  the  fourth  century  of  printing.  On  this 
account  it  is  wanting  in  much  information,  which  a  conscientious 
bibliographer,  undertaking  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  might 
have  supplied.  But  how  does  Mr.  Heckethorn  fulfil  this  portion 
ot  his  task  ?  Very  simply  indeed,  Paul  Heitz's  picture-book 
of  "  Basler  Biichermarken  "  happens  to  give  biographical  sum- 
maries of  those  printers  not  mentioned  by  Stockmeyer  and 
Reber  ;  so  to  Heitz's  work  Mr.  Heckethorn  goes,  and,  as  he. 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  '•  this  work  to  a  great  extent  supple- 
ments the  above-named  '  Contributions,'  especially  as  regards 
the  devices."  And  this,  in  fine,  is  all  that  Mr.  Heckethorn  has 
done.  Had  he  frankly  called  his  book  a  translation  of  Stock- 
meyer and  Reber's  "  Beitriige,"  with  additions  from  later- 
German  writers,  we  should  have  welcomed  it  gladly,  and  com- 
plimented him  on  the  care  and  fidelity  to  the  original  with 
which  it  had  been  done.  But  Mr.  Heckethorn  is,  evidently,, 
ambitious  to  be  taken  as  a  bibliographer,  and  this  ambitiorv 
we  must  courteously  decline  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  Heckethorn  not  only  shows  that  he  possesses  no  pro- 
found knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  everywhere  betrays  the  fact 
that  he  has  failed  to  seize  opportunities  which  no  bibliographer 
worthy  the  name  would  have  allowed  to  pass.  He  was  at  Basle, 
so  he  tells  us,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  festival  in 
1840,  and  he  is,  so  he  also  tells  us,  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  of  the  learned  bibliographers  of  that  town.  Further,  he 
agrees  with  a  great  authority  that  ' '  the  library  of  Basle  is  now 
the  most  perfect  library  for  the  bibliographer  to  work  in." 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  more  than  a  pitj'  that 
Mr.  Heckethorn  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  sources  of  assist- 
ance, and  give  the  additions,  which  would  have  made  the 
"Beitriige"  a  complete  and  authoritative  work  of  reference.  Stock- 
meyer and  Reber  intended  their  work  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
some  future  bibliographer  should  build  a  monumental  work:  the 
book  is  what  its  title  says  it  is— "  Contributions."  Why  did 
not  Mr.  Heckethorn  take  the  hint  ?  Had  he  done  so,  and  had 
he  been  able  to  realize  it  successfully,  he  would  have  given  us 
full  bibliographical  details  of  all  the  works  svhioh  the  "  Beitriige  " 
simply  records  by  a  short  title  ;  he  would  have  included  many 
incuaabufa  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Stockmeyer  and  Reber  ; 
he  would,  personally,  have  re-examined  every  work  known  to 
exist,  and  recorded  its  complete  description  in  proper  biblio- 
graphical form  :  and  he  would  have  supplied  the  details  of  those 
printers,  from  Hain,  Panzer,  Maittaire,  Bra-in.  Laire,  &c.,  not 
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included  in  the  "  Bcitriigc,"  and  of  whom  Ileitz  gives  but  the 
most  meagre  information. 

As  examples  of  Mr.  Huokethorn'B  shortcomings  we  note  the 
following  :  -Under  John  Faber  Kinmeus,  we  are  told  that  Panzer 
mentions  nine  works  printed  by  him  between  1526-1020.  Why 
are  these  works  not  named  and  described  ?  Even  if  Mr,  Heeke- 
tliorn  had  not  access  to  the  books  themselves,  he  could  surely 
have  copied  from  I'anzt^r,  from  which,  we  presume,  he  obtained 
bis  information.  In  the  appendix  wo  are  infnmied  that  ho 
had  just  seen  a  copy  of  Ari.stotlo's  Opera,  printed  by  Isengrin 
in  1550.  Why  has  ho  not  given  us  a  complete  description  and 
collation  of  it  I  Hain,  in  his  liep^rtoriurn,  gives  quite  a 
number  of  Basle  printed  books,  of  which  wo  have  found 
no  mention  n;ado  by  Mr.  Heckethorn.  Here  aro  a  few  : — 
(lUterias,  Ojms  (trammaticah,  printed  by  Wenssler  in 
1186  ;  Isidorus  Hisp.  Opera,  1477  ;  Barzizius,  EpUluhr, 
M7!t  ;  Nider,  Prieceptovium  Lerjia,  1481.  They  are  marked 
in  Hain's  work,  respectively,  8,3.%,  9,278,  2,C75t,  *11,793. 
In  1881  Wackernagel  edited  an  interesting  reprint  of  a 
"  Kcchnungsbuch  der  Frobcn  and  Kpiscopius,"  in  which  ho  tonic 
tlio  trnubli)  to  describe  in  detail  many  of  the  works  issued  by 
these  printers  which  are  referred  to  in  the  "  Hechnungsbuch." 
This  work  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Heckethorn.  Had  he 
made  use  of  it,  it  might  have  taught  him  how  a  bonk  shoidd  bo 
bibliographiciilly  described.  He  might  have  taken  Wackeniagel's 
deR(ri[itinn  of  "  Opera  di  Oiorgio  Agricola  do  I'.Vrte  de  Metalli  " 
as  a  model  ;   it  is  given  on  page  KM!  of  the  "  Kcchnungsbuch.'' 

Of  Isengrin,  Tarous,  Lamparter,  Emmeus,  Thomas  Wnllf, 
t'ratander,  Valentinius  and  Hieronymus  Curio,  Bebol,  and  the 
other  printers  who  occupy  that  portion  of  his  book  for 
which  ho  is  not  indebted  to  Stnckmeyer  and  Rebcr,  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn gives  US  the  si:antiost  information.  Bibliographicallv 
spcakiTig,  except  for  the  printers'  marks  reproduced,  the  whole 
of  this  jiorticm  of  tlie  book  is  practically  valueless.  I'hcro  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  original  research.  To  Valentinius  Curio 
a  short  space  is  devoted  in  which  five  titles  aro  given,  and  of 
these  ntdy  (^ne  has  u  date,  and  not  one  a  description.  Indeed, 
the  only  approximately  adecpuite  descriptions  aro  copied 
rrrliiilim  from  Stocknieyor  and  Ueber,  giving  us  ani]do  warranty 
for  believing  that  Mr.  Heckethorn,  if  ho  did  examine  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  vohimos  noted  by  him,  had  not  the  knowledge 
rc(juisito  to  j^ivo  them  their  scientitic  bibliographical  expressions. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  homes  of  the  Basle  jirinters, 
and  hero  Mr.  Heckethorn  carefully  explains  that  "  strasso  " 
or  "  gasBO  "  means  street  :  "  giisslein,"  lane  ;  "  platz,"  a 
sijuaro  ;  "  berg,"  a  hill  :  "  hof,"  a  mansion  ;  vorstadt,"  a 
.s\il)urb  ;  "  zum  or  zur,"  at  the,  and  so  on.  For  wdiom,  may 
we  ask,  did  ho  intend  bis  work  ?  Surely,  not  for  the  "  average 
niiulur  ";  and,  if  for  bibliographers,  is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Heckethorn,  among  those,  is  the  only  one  who  reads  and  under- 
stands the  tiernian  language  ?  In  every  caso  but  ono  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn, in  quoting  authorities,  is  careful  to  givo  the  Gorman 
titles,  and  the  translations  in  brackets.  The  ono  exception  is 
the  good  old  "  Bcitriigo  ";  and  the  student, ignorant  of  Ci'erman, 
might  search  high  and  low  in  catalogues  for  "  Contributions  to 
tlie  History  of  I'rinting  at  Itiisle,"  which  is  the  only  title  given. 
A  proper  index  to  such  a  work  as  this  should  include  every  book 
mentioned  in  the  text  ;  Mr.  Heckethorn's  index  Is  not  wi>rth 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  since  it  is  useless  to  refer  to  it  for  the 
books  issued  by  the  printers  of  Biisle.  Indeed,  had  he  been 
alivo  to  its  importance,  Mr.  Hookothorn  might  have  made  an 
index  which  would  in  itself  have  proved  an  argument  for 
the  existenco  of  his  compilation.  For  what  it  pretends  to 
be,  Mr.  Heekothorn's  book  constitutes  no  new  guide  ;  for  what 
it  is,  wo  must  thank  his  publisher  and  printer. 


Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayy&.m.  A  T'ai:\pbn\.so.  Hy 
Richard  LeGallienne..Svo.,  ill  \4lin.,  .S(ipp.  Grant  Richards. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  I,e  Callienne's  playful  attempt  in  his  preface 
to  disarm  the  critic  of  his  "  now  verso  rendering  "  of  the 
Kubdiyit  of  Omar  Khayyam  wc  cannot  applaud  his  discretion   in 


making  the  experiment.  "  To  plead,"  he  says,  "  th^t  the  idea 
was  not  my  own  unaEsieted  impertinence  is  but  to  hint  at  the 
originality  of  the  publisher  without  easing  the  burden  of  my  own 
responsibility."  He  is  right.  He  should  have  declined  the 
responsibility  while  commending  the  originality  ;  and  this  not 
so  much  from  that  sentiment  of  "  reverence  "  for  Omar 
Khayyim  and  Edward  Fitzgerald  with  which  he,  no  doutt, 
quite  justly  credits  himself,  but  from  motives  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  a  poet  cf  no  little  distinc- 
tion and  charm,  but  he  is  essentially  a  p^iet  of  the  "  sweet  " 
and  not  of  the  "  strong  "  variety  ;  and  though  ■'  cut  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness, "  as  was  symbolically  explained  by 
Samson,  it  is  a  much  rarer  thing  to  find  this  process  cf  produc- 
tion reversed.  Fitzgerald's  famous  poem,  however— for  "  trans- 
lation "  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it — is  pre-eminently  a  triumph 
of  strength.  Even  as  it  ajipears  in  its  deplorable  "  final  " 
version — and  after  that  exasperating  series  of  "  improvements," 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  perfect  cemetery  of  menu— 
mentui  infelicities — it  remains  a  poem  of  astonishing  vigour.  Id 
sin^'ular  contrast  to  the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends,  who 
seldom  touched  a  line  of  his  poems  except  to  improve  it,  it  might 
be  sai<l  with  substantial  justice  of  Fitzgerald's  tinkerings  of  his 
original  and  well  nigh  perfect  text  that  »ii/n7  <jucd  Migit  non 
vitiarit  ;  but  fortunately  he  kep.t  his  hands  otf  many  of  his 
quatrains,  while  those  which  he  mishandled  had  bo  much 
strength  to  spare  that  even  after  their  cruel  maltreatment  tlicy 
still  hit  hard.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Le  Galliennc's 
stanzas,  with  their  uniform  elegance  of  stylo  and  occasional' 
poetic  beauty,  conspicuously  fail  to  do  ;  and  hence  it  ia 
impossible,  wo  repeat,  to  acquit  him  of  indiecreticn  in 
challenging  the  comparison. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  To  those  who 
have  their  Fitzgerald  by  heart — as  many  of  us  have,  for  there  is 
no  poem  that  more  importunately  obtmdos  it'ielf  upcn  the 
memory — the  occasional  suggestion  of  the  stronger  lines  by  the 
weaker  spoil  all  the  pleasure  which  tho  latter  might  other- 
wise ]Toduco.      Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  for  instance,  give«  us  :  — 

Nor  shall  you  'scape  though  .lamshyd  bo  your  name, 

And  like  a  pyramid  your  soaring  fame. 

Forgetful  grass  o'er  all  alike  shall  wavo, 

.\nd  moths  eat  up  your  memory  just  the  same. 

Tho  dove  shall  coo  upon  your  castle  wall, 

Tho  timorous  lizard  o'er  your  head  shall  crawl 
Who  lies  so  still  within  this  ruined  pravo  ? 

Why  this  was  Uahram,  noisiest  ol  them  all. 
Which  is  neat  enough.     But  then  we  think  of 

Men  say  the  lion  and  the  li:'ard  keep 

The  courts  whore  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep. 
And  Paliram,  that  great  hunter — the  wild  a»s 

Stamps  o'er  his  head,  and  he  lies  faft  a^lccp. 
And  after  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  won't  do. 

It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  he  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
court  these  comparisons.  Indeed,  he  indirectly  hints  that  ho  ha? 
deliberately  chosen  the  course  that  avoids  them.  He  compare? 
Fitzgerald's  poem  to  a  rose  made  to  bloom  for  tho  f.rst  limo  by 
an  "  English  magician  "  cut  of  scattered  petals  broutht  from 
Persia  ;  but  though  the  magician,  he  says,  had  chosen  many  of 
tho  richest  petals  he  hud  left  many  behiml,  and  "  it  i»  chiefly  of 
those,"  ho  characteristically  adds,  "  that  I  have  made  my  little 
yellow  rose."  Chiefly,  perhaps,  but  of  course  not  entirely,  ami 
besides  the  quatrains  we  have  quoted  a!>ovc,  we  come  acrcss 
another  well-known  one  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  renders  : — 

If  I  were  God  and  this  poor  world  wore  mine 

O  thou  shouldst  see  oj\  what  a  fair  design 
I  would  rebuild  it  like  a  dream  for  thro 

Nor  shouldst  thou  ever  blu,-ih  to  call  it  thine. 
Which  sounds  but  tamely  pretty  alter  Fitigerald'a    impassioned' 
stanza  — 

O  Love,  could  thou  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire 

Would  wo  not  shatter  it  to  bits— and  then 

Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  ? 
It  is,    jierhaps,    too    late  in  the  day  to  complain  of  tlie  liiiilie'*. 
whi:h   aro   being   taken— not     with     the     text,  f- r    that    is    ai 
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minor  matter,  and  anyhow  i8  long  past  praying  for — but  with  the 
conjectural  views  and  philosophy  of  the  astronomer  poet.  Fitz- 
gerald almost  avowedly  put  as  much  of  liimself  into  his  original 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  world  has  certainly  good  cause  to  con- 
gratulate itself  that  he  did.  But  how  far,  after  all,  is  the  process 
to  be  carried  'i  The  author  of  this  so-called  "  paraphrase  "  airily 
confesses  that  ho  lias  made  "  the  freest  use  "  of  his  own  fancy,  and 
that ' '  a  number  of  the  following  quatrains  have  little  or  no  verbal 
parallel  in  the  original.  Such,  however,"  he  adds,  "  are  never  in 
my  judgment  foreign  to  Omar's  manner  of  thought, but  are  rather 
explicit  exjiressions  of  philosophy  implicit  in  his  verse."  In 
other  words  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  claims  to  have  said  no  more  than 
Omar  himself  would  have  said  if  it  had  only  occurred  to  him  to  say 
it.  That  in  itself  is  a  somewhat  questionable  pretension,  since  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  have  been  given  to  a  late,  a  very  late,  nme- 
teenth  centnrypoet  to  di\'ine  exactly  what  was  "  implicit  "  in  the 
philosophy  of  an  eleventh  century  sceptic.  The  result  is  almost 
certain  to  be  that  in  many  cases  we  get  not  so  much  what  Omar 
v,"Ould  have  said,  beipg  who  he  was,  as  what  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
Avould  have  said  if  he  had  been  Omar  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
•quite  the  same  thing.  At  any  rate,  too,  he  is  bound  to  say 
whr.t  he  has  to  say  in  something  of  Omar's  essentially  virile 
inannor  ;  and  this  he  certainly  misses  when  ho  sings,  as  he  does, 
of  "  flower-like  ladies,"  or,  pointing  to  "  beautiful  young  girls," 
•exhorts  us  to  "  be  wise  and  hide  our  sorrows  in  their  curls,"  or 
makes  other  more  or  less  dangerous  approaches  to  the  namby- 
l^amby.  Wo  admit,  however,  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  can  on 
occasion  strike  a  manlier  note.    As  thus  : — 

Of  all  my  seeking  this  is  all  my  gain  ; 

No  agony  of  any  mortal  brain 

Shall  wrest  the  secret  of  the  life  of  man  ; 

Tl'.e  Search  has  taught  me  that  the  Search  is  vain. 

i'ct  sometimes  on  a  sudden  all  seems  clear — 
Hush  !  hush  I  my  Soul,  the  Secret  draweth  near 
Make  silence,  ready  for  the  speech  divine, — 
If  Heaven  should  speak  and  there  were  none  to  hear  ! 

Yea  !  sometimes  on  the  instant  all  seems  plain 

The  simple  sun  could  tell  us,  or  the  rain  ; 

The  world,  caught  dreaming  with  a  look  of  heaven, 

Seems,  on  a  sudden,  tiptoe  to  explain. 
•"  Plain  "  and  "  explain  "  are  not  correct  rhymes  to  an  English 
car  ;  but  this  blemish  apart  we  are  glad  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Xe  Gallienne  with  the  willing  acknowledgment  that  these 
4hree  quatrains  alone  would  suffice  both  in  imagination  and 
esprDssion  to  stamp  him  as  a  poet. 


Life  of  Roddy  Owen.  By  his  Sister,  Mai  Bovill,  and 
Cv.  R.  Askwitll.    Si>5iin.,  vii.+279pp.    London,  1897. 

Murray.    12/- 

"  Universally  acknowledged  as  the  best  gentleman-rider  of  his 
•day,  a  boon  companion,  and  endowed  with  a  ready  wit,  it 
j-equired  a  careful  insight  into  character  and  a  sympathetic  spirit 
to  see  that,  beneath  the  veneer  of  his  racing  proclivities  and 
surroundings,  there  lay  those  sterling  qualities,  begotten  of  a 
loyal  nature  and  a  noble  mind,  which  make  great  and  dis- 
tinguished men."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
officer  under  whom  "  Roddy  "  Owen  served  ;  and  a  perusal  of 
this  pleasant  volume  of  memoirs  will  assuredly  show  that  Colonel 
Button  in  no  way  over-estimated  the  talents,  energy,  and 
general  fine  qualities  of  his  subordinate. 

To  Major  Owen's  host  of  personal  friends  this  sketch  of  his 
life  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  They  will  recognize  in  the 
•tliaries  and  correspondence  the  whimsical  humour,  the  love  of 
fun  which,  together  with  unfailing  cheeriness,  pluck,  and 
ffl'eadiness  of  resource,  were  characteristic  of  the  man.  I'or 
Ills  general  pulilic  there  will  be  a  fascination  in  the  brief 
life-story  of  this  typical  English  soldier,  whose  steady  nerve 
■and  cool  judgment  stood  him  in  equal  stead,  whether 
steering  to  victorj'  over  the  stitTest  coiu-se  in  England  the  winner 
of  the  Grand  National,  or  carrying  his  life  in  his  hand  in  the 
bcart   of  a   savage    continent.     The    "Memoir"    claims   only 


to  be  a  collection  of  correspondence,  diaries,  and  personal 
reminiscences.  Major  Owen  is  allowed  to  tell  his  story  as  far 
as  possible,  such  a  setting  of  contemporary  history  being  added 
as  will  make  the  narrative  intelligible.  We  think  that  this 
object  has  undoubtedly  been  attained. 

Apart  from  the  personal  interest  attaching  to  the  "Memoir," 
the  volume  contains  a  highly  instructive  and  most  readable 
narrative  of  certain  imjiortant  recent  events.  In  a  clear  and 
concise  form  the  leading  features  of  the  Uganda  and  Chitral 
questions  are  explained,  and  by  means  of  excellent  maps  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of  general  affairs  as  well 
as  of  Major  Owen's  personal  travels.  The  chapters  dealing 
witli  the  Uganda  expedition  and  the  Unyoro  war  are  of  especial 
interest,  owing  to  the  leading  part  which  Major  Owen  played 
here,  and  to  the  fact  of  his  having  kept  an  almost  continuous 
diary  of  his  proceedings.  The  somewhat  intricate  Uganda 
question  is  made  very  plain  in  a  brief  introduction,  and  the 
narrative  of  Major  Owen's  exciting  and  daring  adventures 
is  carried  on  with  intense  interest  until  his  crowning  feat 
of  planting  the  British  flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  Wadelai. 
In  succeeding  chapters  the  story  of  the  Chitral  campaign  is 
well  told.  Major  Owen's  letters  to  the  Picmeer  (for  which  paper 
he  was  correspondent)  give  proof  of  a  keen  military  judgment, 
a  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  a  good  power  of  description.  This 
part  of  the  book,  however,  Tiecessarily  lacks  the  almost  romantic 
interest  attached  to  the  account  of  Major  Owen's  solitary 
expeditions  in  Africa. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  record  of  the  races  won  by 
"  Roddy  "  Owen  during  the  years  1885-92,  and  a  table  of  his 
mounts  from  1882  to  1892,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  rode 
812  races,  of  which  254  were  won  and  558  lost  by  him.  During 
seven  years  an  annual  average  of  25  per  cent,  of  winning  mounts 
was  maintained,  while  during  the  whole  of  his  racing  career,  out 
of  his  momits  31'2  per  cent,  were  v/inners.  Space  does  not  here 
admit  of  any  detailed  account  of  Major  Owen's  life,  but  we 
gather  from  the  "  Memoir  "  that  his  career  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  periods  ;  the  first  (or  racing  period)  extending 
from  the  date  of  his  joining  the  Army  in  1870  until  his  victory 
on  I'atlier  O'llynn  in  the  Grand  National  in  1892  ;  the  second 
commencing  with  the  start  of  the  Jehu  expedition  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  and  ending  with  his  premature  death  in  1896.  The 
opening  chapter  deals  briefly  with  the  former  period,  giving  a 
synopsis  of  the  work  of  his  life,  and  containing  several  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  incidents  of  his  racing  and  soldiering 
career.  There  are  several  good  stories  told  here  of  his  quiet 
humour  and   readiness  of  retort. 

In  1892  Major  Owen  joined  the  Jebu  expedition  as  chief  of  the 
Staff,  and  betook  himself  to  soldiering  in  real  earnest.  For 
his  services  on  the  West  Coast  he  was  promoted  Brevet-Major, 
and  started  again  in  December,  1892,  with  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  for 
Uganda.  He  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  Equatorial 
Provinces  and  was  occupied  between  April  and  August,  1893,  in 
strengthening  some  and  evacuating  others  of  the  forts  on  the 
Unyoro  frontier,  and  generally  making  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  the  province  of  Torn,  and  the  withdrawal  and 
re-enlistment  of  the  Soudanese  garrisons  left  by  Captain  Lugard. 
After  materially  assisting  in  quelling  the  Mahomedan  re- 
bellion in  Uganda,  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  the 
Unyoro  campaign,  and  had  the  honour  of  planting  the  British 
flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  For  these  services  he  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order  and  was  decorated  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Thoroughly  bitten  with  the  love  of  ad- 
venture. Major  Owen  was  unable  to  remain  long  in  idleness 
in  England.  He  took  part  in  the  Chitral  Campaign  as  cor- 
respondent to  the  Piimecr  in  1895,  and  in  the  following  year  met 
his  death  from  cholera,  at  the  early  age  of  40,  while  serving 
with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  force  on  the  Nile. 

Such  men  as  Roddy  Owen  can  ill  be  snared  to  the  Army 
and  to  England.  Thorougli  in  his  love  of  sport,  a  bold  rider,  a 
cheery,  kindly  companion,  he  was  equally  thorough  in  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  life,  and  proved  himself  possessed  of  that 
coolness,    daring,  and   resourco   which   are   as   indispensable  to 
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success  in  field  sports  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  To  all  who 
admire  such  qualities  and  who  sympathizo  with  our  English  love 
of  adventure  and  exploration,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  pleasant  memoir. 


Ornamental  Design  for  Woven  Fabrics.  By  C. 
Stephenson  :iik1  P.  Suddards.  SixOiin.,  27.i  pp.  London, 
1807.  Methuen.    7,6 

It  has  become  the  fashion  within  the  last  few  years  for  masters 
in  schools  of  art  to  publish  their  lectures  (or  the  niati-rial  for 
them)  in  the  modified  form  of  manuals  of  de.fign  :  and  there  has 
appeared  lately  rjuito  a  succession  of  Huch  books,  each,  apparently, 
more  all-cniljracing  in  its  scope  than  the  one  which  went  before. 
Still  there  was,  [>frhaps,  room,  owing  to  the  impossible  compre- 
hensive character  of  these  productions,  tor  a  series  of  works  in 
•which  pattern  should  be  regarded  in  relation  to  some  one  branch 
of  handicraft  or  manufacture  and  discusaed  with  a  particularity 
not  possible  in  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  Design. 

"Ornamental  Design  for  Woven  Fabrics  "  might,  accordinc 
to  its  title,  have  been  the  first  of  these,  and  its  authors,  Messrs. 
■C  Stephenson  and  F.  .Suddards  (who  belong,  the  one  to  the 
Bradford  Technical  College,  and  the  other  to  the  Yorkshire  Col- 
llege,  Leeds),  would  seem,  by  their  positions  there,  to  bo  the  men 
to  undertake  just  such  a  task.  Their  Table  of  Contents  dispels 
•our  hoi)C8  in  this  direction.  The  chapters  on  "  Geometric 
Design,  "  Pattern  I'lanning,  the  "Drop"  Pattern,  the 
•*'  Turnover,"  Dorders,  &c.,  tho  Laws  of  Composition,  why 
l^^ature  should  bo  Conventionalized,  Traditional  Ornament,  the 
Treatment  of  Plant  and  Animal  Form  in  Design — cover  pre- 
•cisoly  tho  ground  along  which  all  the  world  has  been  trudging 
these  ton  years  past,  and  tell  us  little  that  is  fresh  or  has  any 
■very  special  relation  to  weaving. 

It  is  not  until  the  very  last  chapter  that  we  come  to  "  tho 
.Limitations  Imposed  by  the  Structure  of  a  Fabric  "  ;  liut  even 
that  is  all  too  short,  and  what  is  said  is  of  a  more  general  nature 
than  ono  has  a  right  to  expect  of  practical  men.  The  authors 
■cannot  bo  accused  of  giving  away  tho  secrets  of  tho  weaving  shed. 
Ono  other  chapter,  and  ono  only,  has  a  heading  which  jiromises 
special  technical  information— that  on  "  Sateen  Arrangements." 
Tho  term  "  sateen  "  is  not  in  use  outside  tho  weaving  trade, 
and  one  turns  to  this  chapter  with  awakened  interest.  The 
sliagrams  referring  to  it  on  jilate  20  certainly  look  as  if  they 
might  be  of  considerable  use  to  tho  designer  in  helping  a  man 
to  plan  small  "  roiwats  "  recurring  many  times  within  a  single 
breadth  of  material  ;  but  the  description  of  all  this  is 
very  hard  reading.  Tho  explanation  of  "  the  method  of 
finding  out  the  disposition  of  tho  true  sateen  orders,"  for 
oxami)lo,  on  pages  JOT  and  108  may  bo  intelligible  enough 
to  weavers  (to  whom  it  is  presumably  not  addressed),  but 
to  students  of  design  who  come  to  tho  book  for  practi- 
■cal  guidanco  it  does  not  convey  much.  The  authors  do 
aiot  seem  to  have  tho  faculty  of  very  clear  or  precise  exposition. 
They  select,  for  example,  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the 
■*'  drop  "  pattern  (plate  11)  a  design  which  works  enually  well 
jxs  a.  "  turnover  design  "  ro])eating  on  tho  straight,  and  which 
in  fact  would  be  best  described  as  a  turnover  pattern  which 
when  reversed  forms  a  drop.  And,  fuithor.  in  tho  chapter  on 
"  tho  turnover  design  "  they  use  tho  term  "  turnover  "  in  a 
sense  of  their  own  which  is  likely  to  create  ct>nfusii>n  in  the 
juinds  of  learners.  Tho  i>hraso  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a 
In-symmetrical  design,  one  side  of  which  is  the  reverse,  or 
■"  turnover,"  of  tho  other.  Tho  so-called  turnover  patterns  on 
jdatos  \G  and  17  do  not  answer  to  that  description  ;  it  is  not 
tho  ;m»(-nt  which  turns  over,  but  only  a. h'/iTi-  in  it.  And  it  is 
the  two  figures  together,  tho  liguro  and  its  re.-erse,  which  form 
tho  pattern. 

The  question  with  regard  to  books  of  this  rather  technical 
description  is.  Who  is  to  write  tliem?  Experts,  of  course.  It  would 
lie  futile  to  intrust  them  to  the  merely  literary  man.  It  would 
never,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  worth  his  while  to  master  the 
subject   thoroughly   enough  for  the  purpo;e  of  really  technical 


teaching.  Unfortunately,  however,  ezperta  in  technique  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  happen  to  be  men  with  much  faculty  of  literary  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  it  of  them.  Still, some- 
thing like  style  does,  whether  the  reader  appreciate  it  or  not,  go 
to  the  adequate  setting  forth  of  the  simplest  process  of  work  ; 
and  it  is  for  lack  of  anything  like  literary  quality  that  works  of 
the  class  under  notice  fall  usually  so  far  short  of  what  test-books 
should  be. 


The  New  Psychology.    By  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.D. 

(Ijoipzig),  iJir'Ttor  of  the  Yah'  P.sychoIogiral  Lii1)oratory.  With 
121  Illu.stration-:.  ("  Conteniporaiy  Sciencf  Si-ri«-~.")  Svo., 
21+o<»pp.    London.  ls<)7.  '  Walter  Scott.    6- 

The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  IJy  Th.  Ribot. 
Profetisor  at  th.-  College  of  Fimucc,  Editor  of  lii.-  /.•-  rur  rhil,,- 
nophu/ue.  {'•  Contemporary  Science  Series.")  8vo..  IH-r4.>")  pp. 
London,  1S07.  "  Walter Scott.    6- 

"  Tlie  New  Psychology  "  is  tho  somewliat  misleading  title 
of  a  useful  book  on  the  branch  of  psychology  known  as  "  psycho- 
physics. "  Tho  title  is  misleading,  became  it  seems  to  imply  that 
the  whole  of  psychology  can  bo  eti'ectively  treated  by  the  experi- 
mental methods  which  have  really  been  applied  with  some  success 
to  the  senses.  Dr.  Scripture  partly  recognizes  this  when  b« 
says  that  "  tho  future  of  experimental  psychology  seems  a 
modest  but  assured  one."  Wo  should  be  inclined  to  reverse  tho 
emphasis  and  say  "  assured,  but  modest."  Psychophysics  is, 
indeed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  genuinely  scientific  branch  of  inquirj-, 
but  it  does  not  go  far,  and  probably  never  will  go  far.  Perhaps 
its  chief  value  is  negative.  With  all  its  elaborate  apparatus  and 
its  refined  methcds  of  ox{K;riment.  it  throws  little  new  light  on 
tho  higher  mental  processes.  Thus  it  reveals  tho  limits  of  ex- 
perimental methods,  which  must  after  all  remain  subordinate 
to  "  the  old  psychology,"  with  its  introspective  method.  Still, 
though  this  is  true — as,  indeed,  tho  author  himself  recognizes— so 
far  as  the  principles  of  the  science  are  concerned,  the  application 
of  experimental  methods  has  not  been  wanting  in  interest  or, 
within  a  certain  range,  in  success  :  and  a  book  like  the  present 
was  neede<l.  Dr.  Scripture  has  supplied  in  brief  compass  a 
quantity  of  information  alx>utthe  methixls  and  results  of  psycho- 
physics  that  was  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  In  the  disquisi- 
tions near  the  end  we  notice  some  hasty  writing  and  cue  or  two 
errors.  On  these,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell,  as  tliey 
are  after  all  extrar.eous  to  the  special  subject,  and  the  book  on 
tho  whole  can  be  commended. 

M.  Eibot  long  since  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  tho  application 
of  experimental  methods  in  {psychology.  He  was,  indeed,  at  lirst 
a  little  incline<l  to  exaggerate  their  impoi-tanoe  in  relation  to 
the  whole  science,  and  in  his  later  expositions  he  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  tho  physiological  asjiccts  of 
psychological  study.  This,  however,  has  not  in  effect  narrowc<l 
the  scope  of  his  own  work,  most  of  which  belongs  to  general 
psychology  and  not  to  tho  new  and  special  branch  of  inquiry 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Scripture.  Tho  treatise  on  "  Tho  Psychology 
of  the  Emotions  "  will  be  found  both  readable  and  judicious. 
It  is  undoubtedly  important  in  the  study  of  the  emotions  to  keep 
physiology  in  view.  At  its!  best  the  psychology  of  tho 
emotions  must  bo  rather  elusive,  and  .to  neglect  the  facilities, 
such  as  they  are,  that  physiology  offers  woald  be  to  make  it 
even  vaguer  thaji  is  necessary.  In  his  own  theory,  JI.  Ril>ot  is 
not  quite  so  physiological  as  hasty  readers  might  suppose.  His 
positi<u>  is  tl.at,  actually.  "  no  state  of  consciousness  can  bo 
dissociated  from  its  physical  conditions  :  they  constitute  a. 
natural  whole,  which  must  be  studied  as  such."  And  ho  does 
not  assert  that  the  physiological  »tatemcnt  ff  the  case  is  an 
account  of  the  real  process  as  distin:;'iishod  from  tho  appearance 
or  of  tho  cause  as  distinguished  from  the  efToct.  Psychological 
analj-sis  and  physiological  explanation  have  not  l>oen  allowtvl 
to  exclude  do.scription  and  anecdote.  With  tho  soundest 
jisychologists  generally.  M.  Kibot  is  not  disposed  to  adhero 
btrictly  t  >  any  elaborate  classification  of  tho  emotions.  Ho  soes 
too  clearly  the  olusivsness  of  the  phenomena  and  the  w  ly  in  whicli 
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the}'  shade  into  one  another.  The  best  notion  of  the  general  out- 
come of  the  book  (though  not  of  its  detail)  will  be  given  by 
citing  M.  Ribot's  theory  of  the  order  in  which  decay  of  "the 
•.iff ective  life  "  takes  place  ;  this  being,  as  he  holds,  probably 
the  reverse  of  its  ascending  order  of  development.  "  As  the 
decay  of  the  feelings  progresses  from  the  higher  to  the  lower, 
from  complex  adaptation  to  simple  adaptation,  gradually  nar- 
rowing the  area  of  the  affective  life,  we  may,  in  this  decadence, 
distinguish  four  phases,  marked  by  the  successive  disappearance 
of  (1)  the  disinterested  emotions,  (2)  the  altruistic  emotions,  (3) 
the  ego-altruistic  emotions,  (4)  the  piu-ely  egoistic  emotions." 
To  the  first  group  belong  "the  .'esthetic  and  scientific  crav- 
ings "  ;  to  the  second,  "  the  social  and  moral  emotions  "  ;  to 
the  third,  love,  and  "  the  religious  sentiment  in  its  medium 
forms  "  ;  to  the  last  group,  emotions  such  as  anger  and  fear, 
and  "the  nutritive  cravings."  These  last,  which  are  most 
directly  associated  with  self-conservation  in  its  primitive  form, 
as  they  are  the  earliest  to  appear,  are  the  latest  to  disappear. 
The  general  order  of  decay,  however,  is  interfered  with  in  cases 
such  as  those  where  devotion  to  some  science  or  art  has  become 
the  dominant  tendency.  Thus  "  the  aesthetic  sentiment,  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  latest  in  formation,  is  of  very  late  ex- 
tinction in  an  artist."  "  This  apparent  exception,"  M.  Ribot 
adds,  "  is,  in  fact,  aconfirmation  of  the  law."  For  in  the  life 
of  the  feelings  it  is  slf-conservation  that  is  the  mainspring, 
and  this  may  have  one  meaning  or  another  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  personality. 


Le  Developpement  de  la  Constitution  et  de  la 
Societs     Politique    ea    Angleterre.      Par    E.    Boutmy. 

Nuiivelie  Edition  ie\'ue  et  augmeutee.     Paris,  1S97. 

Armand  Colin. 

This  book,  by  the  Director  of  the  Free  School  of  Political 
.Sciences  in  France,  Professor  Boutmy,  of  the  Institute,  has  been 
for  ten  years,  with  the  same  author's  Jitudes  de  Droit  Constitu- 
tionncl,  the  classical  French  exposition — at  once  the  most 
scientific  in  its  accuracy  and  the  most  philosophic  in  its  method 
of  the  whole  series  of  political  and  constitutional  facts  upon 
which  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  wrote  his  famous  and  luminous 
monograph,  "  The  English  Constitution."  It  is  a  book  which 
is  known  tlii'oughout  the  Universities  of  the  world  to  scholars  in 
political  science.  The  appearance,  therefore,  of  a  new  edition 
•'  revised  and  enlarged  "  is  an  interesting  event. 

The  changes  introduced  by  M.  Boutmy  are  significant.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  his  book  first  appeared,  it  contained  generaliza- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  the  first  Reform  Act  which  were  based  upon 
a  far  smaller  number  of  scientific  data  than  might  be  provided 
for  it  to-day  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  after  ten  years 
of  observation,  the  same  critic  finds  his  earlier  judgments  not 
only  confirmed,  but  so  illuminated  that  in  restating  and  in  re- 
asserting them  he  is  constrained  to  write  with  a  categorical 
vigour  which  it  perhaps  requires  the  detachment  of  a  foreign 
critic  to  be  in  a  position  to  employ.  In  analyzing  the  nature  of 
the  rapid  evolution  of  England,  resulting  to-day  in  a  state  which 
may  bo  justly  deSntd  as  democratic,  M.  Boutmy  has  altogether 
rewritten  his  last  chapter,  expanding  it  from  12  to  60  pages  and 
utilizing  facts  dating  so  recently  as  May  of  this  year.  And  always 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  abundant  confirmation  of  his  prog- 
nostications of  ten  years  ago  by  the  host  of  new  facts  which  the 
transformation  of  society  in  England  has  contributed  as  matter 
for  the  inductions  of  the  students  of  political  science  warrants 
in  his  assertions  a  more  affirmative  tone.  This  stronger  note 
might  be  illustrated  strikingly  by  quotation  of  many  a  page. 
Among  a  immber  of  melancholy  things  clearly  said  the  follow- 
ing, perhaps,  will  suflice    : — 

.  .  .  .  The  most  striking  result  of  this  evolution, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  third  of  a  century,  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  already  formerly  had  a  preponderant 
authority,  is  tending  to  become  the  unique  seat  of  power,  and 
that  the  other  constitutional  bodies  are  more  and  more  losing 
the  habit  of  resisting  it  because  they  no  longer  feel  that  they  are 


backed  by  opinion.  The  public  looks  upon  them  merely  as 
ornaments  of  the  Constitution.  It  clings  to  iheni  as  a  man 
clings  to  his  old  family  furniture,  which,  although  slightly  in- 
convenient, yet  has  a  fine  effect  and  a  grand  style.  He  is  willing 
to  preserve  them  on  condition  that  they  are  not  in  the  way.  The 
more  completely  and  faithfully  the  Chamber  represents  the 
nation  the  less  England  corresponds  to  that  theory  of  a  mixed 
and  tempered  Government  of  which  certain  publicists  continue 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  model,  ^ot  only  is  there  ntj 
longer  in  England  a  sort  of  balance  between  two  Assemblies, 
between  the  Parliament  and  a  King  advised  by  his  Ministers, 
but  there  is  an  extreme  concentration  of  the  entire  effective 
authority  in  a  single  Assembly  of  which  the  Ministry  is  only  a 
delagation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  unity  of  power: 
are  two  principles  which  although  never  formulated,  and 
although,  on  the  contrary,  veiled  by  the  forms  of  English  con- 
stitutional law,  are  none  the  less  henceforth  the  kernel  and  the 
substance  of  the  British  Constitution. 

This  interesting  passage  would  not   be   out   of  place  in  tho 
preface  of  a  new   edition  of  Bagehot's  memorable  work. 


Studies  in   Board    Schools.      By   Charles    Morley. 

T^xSlin.,  310i)p.    London,  1S97.  Smith,  Elder.    6/- 

These  lively  sketches,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Neiirs,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Londou 
'School  Board  among  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  roughest 
districts,  such  as  the  Borough  or  the  purlieus  of  Drury-lane, 
than  any  amount  of  educational  statistics.  Mr.  Morley's  enter- 
taining pages  show  us  the  London  Arab,  sharp  and  cunning 
beyond  his  j'ears,  a  wild,  untamable  child  of  the  streets,  first 
caught  in  the  wide-spreading  educational  net,  and  then  gra- 
dually tamed,  educated, and  civilized  into  something  more  likely 
to  turn  out  an  industrious  and  honest  citizen.  The  characters 
may  not  all  be  quite  tj'pical.  Their  sayings  and  doings,  and  the 
grim  side-lights  thrown  upon  the  homes  from  which  they  come 
and  the  parents  who  ought  to  bring  them  up  decently,  are  set 
out  to  the  best  pictorial  effect  by  the  art  of  the  litterateur.  And, 
no  doubt,  when  he  appeared,  pencil  and  notebook  in  hand,  as 
the  accredited  representative  of  a  great  newspaper,  pains  were 
taken  that  he  should  see  more  than  the  normal  aspect  of  things 
in  the  schools  visited  by  him.  "  A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin' 
notes,  and  faith  !  he'll  prent  it."  But,  with  all  allowances  and 
reservations,  these  papers  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  is  going  on  in  London,  and  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  contended  with  before  the  wilder  offspring  of 
the  streets  can  be  caught  and  tamed.  And  valuable,  as  no  doubt, 
is  the  educational  work  proper,  the  actual  instruction  given  in 
the  schools,  one  rises  from  these  sketches  with  the  thought  that 
the  work  of  discipline  and  order  is  perhaps  more  valuable  stilJ 
in  its  effect  upon  the  coming  generation.  One  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  ' '  dangerous  classes  ' '  of  our  great  towns  will  be  less 
dangerous  in  the  future,  and  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  Morley,  in  his  paper  headed  "  The  Wild  Boj's  of 
Walworth,"  says  : — 

Let  us  see  what  habits  of  obedience  a  little  order  and 
discipline  have  instilled  into  these  unruly  ragamuffins.  .  .  . 
Sharp  and  shrill  blows  the  whistle  again  ;  the  ten  minutes  are 
up  ;  stiff  as  stone  stand  the  boys  ;  again  sounds  the  whistle,  and 
into  school  they  march  like  young  soldiers.  The  autumn 
sun  shot  a  warm  shaft  into  the  room  ;  a  cheerful  fire  burnt 
in  the  stove  ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  coloured  pictures  of 
birds  and  animals,  ships  at  sea,  maps  and  charts.  ...  14 
was  a  cheerful  scene,  though  wild  of  eye,  low  of  brow,  stunted  in 
growth,  pallid  of  face,  were  many  of  those  arabs  who  filled  the 
benches.  Some  the  gods  must  love,  for  death  lias  already 
marked  them  for  his  own  ;  some  will  surely  take  to  evil  ways, 
for  Cain  has  stamped  them  with  his  indelible  mark  ;  some  will 
assuredly  be  crushed  in  the  great  fight,  but  there  is  many  a 
young  hopeful  among  them  who  will  do  credit  to  his  masters, 
and  bless  the  day  when  he  was  caught  and  tamed. 

Where  all  is  good  and  readable  it  is  difficult  to  pick  and 
choose.  "  Citizen  Carrots,"  a  boy  of  12,  who  is  up  at  5  to  sell 
newspapers,  but  punctual  and  regular  at  school,  and  keenly 
interested  in  a  lesson  on  the  ""  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  "; 
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"  A  little  dinnor  in  the  iiorough,"  at  the  "  Farm  House," 
where  600  or  700  free  dinners  are  given  daily  from  the  "  Referee 
Fund,"  maintained  by  aotiirM,  artists,  and  literary  men;  the 
teaching  of  cotikory  and  housewifery,  of  the  blind  and  the 
dullards,  of  the  "  Little  Jews  in  Gravel  Lane,"  or  the  deniyiens 
of  "  Happy  Hampstoad  "  in  thuir  "  Kton  for  nothing  a  week  "; 
the  "  taming  of  the  wild  ones  "  in  Drury  Lane,  or  of  inoorri- 
gibles  in  a  ''Truant  School" — all  these  varied  incidentsof  School 
Board  work  are  described  with  a  fluent  pen.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  account  given  in  the  last  cliapter  of  a  Hiblo  lesson  at 
a  school  in  Clerkeiiwell,  if  at  all  representative,  oidy  increases 
eur  regret  that  the  "  ruligious  dilliculty,"  which  finds  no  place 
in  the  schools,  should  loom  so  large  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Board  which  administers  them.  We  cordially  commend  the  book 
to  those  who  want  to  know  something  of  thu  actual  work  done 
under  the  London  School  Board. 


The  Providential  Order  of  the  'World.  By  Professor 
A.  B.  Bruce,  D.U.     Crown  Hvo.,  :«)!  pp.     L()n<l()n,  IS!!?. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    7,6 

In  delivering  the  Gifford  lectures  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  Professor  Bruce  found 
himself  in  entire  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  trust. 
Lord  Gifford,  ho  tells  us,  believed  in  the  supremo  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  desired  to  give  every  sincere  thinker  of 
whatever  theological  position  a  chance  of  saying  what  he 
thought  on  this  supreme  theme.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  Kclontitic  method,  and  its  results  expressed  in 
popular  lariguagd.  Wlii^n  \\v  say  that  Dr.  Bruce's  course  has 
signally  corresponded  to  tlio  purpose  of  the  founder,  wo  do  not 
mean  at  all  that  the  lectures  deal  with  such  popular  subjects 
that  every  one  will  understand  them.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
lull  of  deep  thoughts,  but  they  are  clearly  expresseil.  The 
Professor  had  in  view  "  that  God  cares  for  man  individually 
and  collectively  ;  that  Hia  nature  is  such,  and  that  He  sustains 
such  a  relation  to  man  as  makes  that  case  natiiral  and  credible  ; 
that  His  care  covers  all  human  interests,  but  especially  the 
higher  (dhical  interests— righteousness,  goodness — in  the 
individual  and  in  society  ;  that  Ho  is  a  moral  Governor,  and  a 
benignant  Father,  a  Power  making  for  righteousness, 
and  a  Power  overcoming  evil  with  good  ;  that  Ho  ruleth 
over  all  things  with  a  view  to  a  kingdom  of  the  good." 

Dr.  Bruce  chooses  through  man  to  God  as  his  lino  of  proof, 
md  begins  by  showing  that  tho  Bible  and  the  ascertained  rosidts 
of  recent  evolutionary  science  alike  place  man  at  tho  head  of 
creation.  Tlie  thoistic  inferences  from  this  position  of  sove- 
reignty are  next  considered,  and  various  sources  of  unbelief  in 
the  Providence  of  God  are  discussed  before  His  action  is  traced 
in  the  history  of  mankind  collectively  and  individually.  Tho 
general  laws  of  providential  action  are  illustrated  by  three  fine 
lectures  on  election,  solidarity,  and  sacrifice.  (ii>d  chooses  men 
"  not  for  favour  but  for  fiinction."  Ho  doals  with  them  "  as  a 
brotherhood  closely  knit  together,"  and  sacrifice  is  "  the 
appointed  cost  of  progress."  Wo  have  only  indicated  tho  scope 
of  tho  lectures  in  tho  barest  outline,  but  wo  trust  that  wo  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  Dr.  liruco  has  made  a  valuable  ro-stato- 
nient  of  tho  thc^istic  argiiment,  in  the  form  which  is  roipiirod  by 
the  scientific  circumstances  of  the  time.  By  so  doing  he  has 
strengthened  a  fundaiucntal  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
has  conducted  hia  hearers  within  tho  porch  fo  the  threshold  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Incarnation. 


The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.      Edited  l>v  the 

Rev.    W.   R.   NiCoU.       Vol.   \.     The   Four   (iospcls.      M-.Tin.. 
viii. +872pp.  lx>ndon,  1S!)7.       Hodder  and  Stoughton.  28,- 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable  value  in  tho  field  of  New 
Testament  exegesis,  in  which  an  effort  is  being  n\ade  by  a  band 
of  scholars,  selected  as  Dr.  NicoU  says  "  from  various  Churches," 
to  render  the  materials  which  h.ive  boon  accumulated  in  the 
last  thirty  years  aLcessible  to  English-speaking  students,  more  or 


less  after  tho  plan  of  Alford's  well-known  commentary.  Wo  are 
of  opinion  that  the  promoters  of  the  work  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  it  have  rated  its  merits  a  little  too  highly,  and 
have  not  quite  realized  that  Alford's  work  possessed  a  value 
which  is  not  so  transitory  as  they  seom  to  ttiink.  Unless  we  are 
mistaken  the  present  work  will  ba  more  i>opular  among  those 
who  breathe  freely  in  an  atmosphere  oi  undenominational 
theology  than  am  )ng  those  who  occupy  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point of  the  late  Dean  Alford.  No  doubt  Dr.  Nicoll's  edition 
in  its  valuable  introductions,  its  critical  apparatus,  and  its  finely 
compressed  notes  on  ma:iy  crucial  passages  incorporates  a 
large  measure  of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship.  But  for 
guidance  to  the  treasuries  of  patristic  literature  it  is  still  necessary 
to  go  in  many  cases  to  Alford  and  Wordsworth,  while  on 
certain  passages  of  grave  dogmatic  import,  such  as  tho  account 
of  our  Lord's  birth  and  temptation,  the  promise  to  St.  Peter, 
and  tho  baptismal  formula,  tho  new  commentary  will  appear 
vague  and  inadequate  to  a  vjry  large  number  of  students.  The 
editor  has  intrusted  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  Professor  Bruce, 
who  has  embodied  in  his  notes  tho  fruit  of  many  years'  studies, 
and  tho  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  has  been  undertaken  by 
Professor  Marcus  Dods.  The  tj7>o  is  clear,  but  we  regret  to 
notice  that  a  long  list  of  errata  w^hicb  is  inserted  does  not 
exhaust  the  misprints. 


M.  Tissot's  Life  of  Oor  Saviour  Lonn  Jksus  Christ  (Lon- 
don, Sampson  Low  ;  I'aris,  Lemercier)  is  being  published  in 
monthly  parts  containing  that  artist's  well-known  illustrations  of 
the  Life,  with  extracts  from  the  Gospels  and  not-S  explanatory 
of  the  pictures.  M.  'I'i.sBot  wont  to  Palestine  in  1.S80,  at  tho  age 
of  50,  tired  with  tho  idea  of  depicting,  upon  accurate  data, 
with  a  mind  untrammelled  by  the  fancies  and  the  mysticism 
of  almost  all  religious  artists,  the  scenes  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  Story.  "  Is  it  not  timo,"  ho  says,  "  in  tho  exact 
century  when  such  words  as  nearly  or  almost  have  no  longer 
any  value,  to  restore  to  reality — I  do  not  say  to  realism — 
the  rights  which  have  been  filched  from  it  ?  "  Ho  is  hanlly 
right  in  saying  that  he  had  found  "  altogether  untrodden  ground. " 
Though  ho  is  tar  loss  mystical  than  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the  works 
of  the  two  artists  inevit.ablv  challenge  comparison,  and  M.  Tissot 
is  himself  to  some  degree  the  outcome  of  a  movement  towanla 
realism  in  French  religious  art  which  has  had  curious  develop- 
ments. Of  the  artistic  qualities  of  those  pictures  wo  need  not 
speak  here  ;  but  for  students  of  religious  art,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  religious  world  generally,  the  piil>lication  of  them,  with 
the  text  and  explanations,  will  add  considerably  to  the  great 
interest  which  has  already  been  aroused  by  tho  remarkable  work 
of  M.  Tissot.     Tlie  Life  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  parts. 


NAVAL. 


Notes  on  Naval  Progress.  U.S.  Intelligence  Di'p.irt- 
luent.    'Jxtiin.,  ll'ki  pp.     Washington.  ISflT. 

Navy  Department. 

Tho  United  States  Naval  Intelligence  Gflico  is  a  small  de- 
partment, which  is  nevertheless  able  t>  di.«sf'minate  every  ye»r 
a  large  mass  of  valuable  information.  The  reports  of  the 
Attaches  bearing  upon  all  manner  >if  subjects  connected  with 
naval  affairs  are  carefully  collated  and  published  for  general 
information.  The  "  Notes  on  Naval  Progress  "  for  the  present 
year  contain  critical  descriptions  of  tho  ISiKi  naval  man<eu»Tes  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  together  with  a  translation  of 
an  interesting  article 'in  tho  Ii-~ruf  <!(.<  ihuj- MoiiJ<4  on  "  Tho 
Logical  Constitution  of  tho  French  Fleet." 

A  highly  artificial  scheme  combined  with  ambiguity  of 
rules  served  to  destr.>y  much  of  the  u.sefulness  of  our 
maiui'uvrcs  in  18%  and  again  this  year.  This  has  lH?eu  gene- 
i-ally  recognized,  ami  the  comments  of  Licut.-Commi\nder  Barry 
have  for  the  most  part  been  anticip.ite<l.  The  junelion  of 
C  and  D  (Blue)  s(iuadrons  was  a  foregone  conclusion  :  bnt 
the  procee<lings  of  the  He  i  Fleet  in  losing  touch  of  tho  enemy 
an!  making  for  Lough  Swilly  round  the  west  side  of 
Ireland  cannot  be  justitietl.  It  resulted  that  this  fleet  spent 
30  hours  patrolling  in  friuit  of  the  Louch  under  ctmditions 
which  involved  some  risk,  and  that  the  enemy,  making  a  lucky 
land-fall  at  a  time  when   the    Bed   Fleet   was   near  tho  eastern 
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limit  of  its  beat,  ran  into  port  from  the  north-west  undetected 
until  too  late.     As  the  United  States  critic  justly  remarks  :^ 

No  successor  to  the  traditions  of  Nelson  would  engage  in  a  race 
with  an  inferior  fleet  to  reach  a  certain  port  first  so  as  to  bar  the 
entrance.  In  war  the  principal  objective  woiiRl  have  been  the  fleet 
•tself,  and  Vice-Admiral  Ktrr  nndoubtedly  would  have  sought  out  and 
fought  the  enemy  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  further  observation  that  "  a  fleet  of  observation  at 
anchor  neither  can  accelerate,  retard,  nor  prevent  the  exit 
of  a  hostile  fleet  from  a  port  not  actually  blockaded  "  is 
much  less  lucid.  A  fleet  which,  even  while  at  anchor,  is  in 
readiness  to  move  and  able  to  observe  an  enemy  can  by  menace 
retard  or  prevent  the  escape  of  an  enemy,  unless  geographical 
conditiuus  render  remote  the  risks  of  being  caught  before  attain- 
ing another  place  of  refuge. 

The  French  manceuvres  were  on  a  considerable  scale,  in- 
volving altogether  34  battleships  and  '  cruisers  and  42  gtmboats 
and  torpedo  craft.  In  the  Channel,  the  inferior  but  faster  B 
squadron  seems  to  have  cruised  backwards  and  forwards  many 
timss  across  the  Hue  Dover-Gris-Nez  v.'ithout  any  interruption 
either  from  A  or  from  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla.  The  author 
refers  to  the  French  tendency  to  treat  coast  defence  as  a  local 
question  in  place  of  recognizing  that  it  is  "  general  and  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy."  In  the  latter  view  he  states  that 
"  the  English  nation  practically  is  unanimous,"  which  unfor- 
tunately is  not  yet  the  case.  The  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  somewhat  obscure  and  details  are  wanting  ;  but 
interesting  experiments  on  the  employment  of  torpedo-boats  in 
company  with  a  sea-gomg  fleet  seem  to  have  been  made.  A 
fleet  acting  on  the  defensive  within  that  distance  of  its  port 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  make  use  of  these  auxiliaries,  which 
would  unquestionably  hamper  its  free  movement.  As  usual,  the 
French  seem  to  have  devoted  their  energies  to  bombarding 
lighthouses  and  places  on  the  seaboard — a  generally  useless  pro- 
ceeding in  war.  Further  exercise  took  place  in  winter,  and, 
while  it  would  probably  be  unjust  to  say  that  our  neighbours 
are  better  tacticians  than  our  own  oflicers,  it  is  certain  that  they 
study  tactical  questions,  and  far  more  systematically,  and  devote 
much  more  time  to  experimental  evolutions.  The  Admualty  has 
so  far  made  no  attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of  naval  tactics. 

The  German  manceuvres  and  exercises  occupied  five  weeks, 
and  employed  nine  battlesliips,  two  cruisers,  and  39  torpedo 
craft  and  attendant  vessels.  The  principal  feature  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal,  which  was  traversed  by  36  vessels,  the  four  largest  battle- 
ships occupying  13  hours  in  passage. 

The  Italians  had  14  battleships  and  44  torpedo  and  miscel- 
laneous craft  in  commission,  occupying  themselves  significantly 
with  a  coast  defence  problem.  The  defending  squadron,  aided 
ty  the  system  of  semaphores  along  the  coast,  seems  to  have 
accomplished  its  task  ;  but  the  cruiser  Fieramosco  secured  about 
36  hours'  impunity  and  proceeded  to  cut  cables  and  railway 
communications,  destroy  signal  stations,  and  bombard  towns. 
"  The  Italians  consider  that  this  raid  has  demonstrated  the 
vulnerability  of  the  coast";  but,  as  the  author  justly  states, 
"  the  only  adequate  protection  against  the  raids  of  fast  cruisers 
is  to  meet  them  with  similar  vessels." 

The  discussion  of  the  naval  requirements  of  France  is  inte- 
resting and  suggestive.  The  writer  urges  that  a  marked  dis- 
tinction should  bo  drawn  between  the  types  of  ships  to  be 
employed  in  the  i'.editerranean  and  in  the  Atlantic.  For  "  an 
Anglo-French  duel  "  he  demands  four  divisions  each,  of  cruisers 
of  4,000  tons,  and  three  of  2,000  tons  "  for  the  China  Sea,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Antilles,  there  to  ruin  the 
enemy's  commerce,  to  menace  his  maritime  stations,  if  necessary 
to  ransom  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  our  own."  He 
is,  apparently,  unaware  that  we  have  not  a  single  naval  station  in 
these  waters  capable  of  being  efi'ectively  attacked  by  a  force  of 
this  description.  In  addition  there  are  to  be  eight  corsair 
cruisers  of  10,000  to  12,000  tons  and  23  to  24  knots  speed  to  de- 
predate in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  two  similar  vessels  for  the 
IJorth  Sea.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  "  born 
again  and  already  strong,"  and  France  is  bidden  to  congratulate 
herself  "  on  this  new  budding  of  the  maritime  spirit  in  a  proud 
and  energetic  people  .  .  .  that  will  never  forget  the  insult 
of  Gibraltar." 

Letters  from  the  Black  Sea.  By  Admiral  Sir 
Leopold  Heath,  K.C.B.    8x5in.,  242  pp.    London,  l.str?. 

Bentley. 

Sea  officers  are  not  nearly  such  prolific  writers  as  those  of 
the  sister  service,  and  tlie  story  of  the  Crimean  War  from  the 
naval  point  of  view  has  been  most  insufliciently  presented.  The 
"  Letters  from  the  Black  Sea  "  of  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  Heath 
have  tlierefore  a  special  interest.     The  ^writer,    in   command   of 


H.M.S.  Niger,  carried  the  despatches  announcing  the  declaration 
of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Admiral  at  Ealjik.  He  was 
then  sent  with  Retribution  and  Descartes  to  Odessa,  where  some 
small  prizes  were  taken,  and  subsequently  to  Sulina,  Kafl'a  Bay, 
and  again  to  Odessa,  where  the  Niger  was  lost.  After  accom- 
panying the  expedition  from  Varna  to  Old  Fort  and  being 
present  at  the  naval  bombardment  of  the  17th  of  October,  he 
landed  in  charge  of  a  naval  party  to  help  in  manning  the 
defences  of  Balaclava,  and  later  took  command  of  the  Sanspareil 
as  harbour-master.  Captain  Heath  was  thus  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  siege  operations,  and  scattered  through  his 
shrewd  letters  are  many  points  of  historical  value.  From  the- 
first, misgivings  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  unprecedented  task 
allotted  to  the  ill-equipped  expedition  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  he  writes  on  the  27th  of 
August,  "that  it  is  much  too  late  in  the  season  for  Sevastopol."' 
The  utter  want  of  all  pre-arrangement  was  shown  as  soon  as  the- 
troops  had  been  landed  by  the  splendid  exertions  of  the  Navy  : — 

By  noon  of  the  18th  (September)  everything  was  landed  and  then  .  .  . 
the  Army  found  that  they  had  not  pack  horses  enough,  and  we  had  to  re- 
embark  the  tents  ;  then,  after  long  discussion,  they  had  fully  decided  to- 
leave  the  packs  aijd  their  contents  on  board  and  to  carry  a  blanket,  & 
great  coat,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes,  towel,  and  the  traditional  bit  of 
soap,  and  no  more,  and  all  the  troops  had  been  landed  with  this  allow- 
ance on  their  backs  ;  bat  further  experience  proved  that  these  things- 
could  be  more  easily  carried  in  their  knapsacks,  which  were  therefore 
sent  for,  but  there  was  some  confusion  owing  to  this  change  of  view, 
and  many  knapsacks  were  not  recovered  imtil  the  transports  had  reached 
Balaclava, 

Everything  is  implied  in  the  above  simple  statement.  After 
the  naval  attack  of  Sevastopol  Captain  Heath  notes  that  Fort 
Constantino  appeared  to  be  damaged, but  that  "the  Russians  are- 
lining  the  whole  edge  of  the  North  Clifi'  with  guns,  which  will 
make  a  second  naval  attack  impossible  unless  we  land  the 
previous  night  and  spike  those  guns.  It  was  the  few  guns  that 
were  there  on  the  17th  which  so  quickly  silenced  the  Albion  and 
Arethusa,"  and  drove  ofl'  the  London,  Bellerophon,  and  Queen. 
Yet  a  few  years  later  we  were  busily  engaged  in  copying  Fort 
Constantino  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  obvious  lesson  of  th& 
Wasi>  and  Telegraph  batteries  was  absolutely  ignored.  After  the 
fighting  of  the  26th  of  October  Captain  Heath  states  : — 

It  was,  I  believe,  decided  to  give  up  Balaclava  and  contract  our 
front.  Sanspareil,  Tribune,  Sphinx,  Niger,  and  Vesuvius  were  sect  off 
to  help  in  re-embarking  everything  ;  but  at,  I  believe.  Sir  E.  Lyons's- 
ui'gent  remonstrance  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  resolution  taken 
to  strengthen  and  hold  the  position.  Instead,  therefore,  of  helping  to  load 
merchant  ships,  we  landed  a  number  of  marines  and  seamen. 

Later  criticism  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman  has  nothing  to  add- 
to  the  impression  recorded  at  the  time.     Unquestionably, 

There  never  was  a  battle  so  entirely,  so  gloriously,  won  by  Englisb 
stout-heartedness  and  stubborn  persevering  courage  amongst  officers  and 
men,  and  there  never  was  one  more  irregularly  fought,  or  which  gave  less- 
room  for  the  display  of  generalship. 

As  discerning  are  Captain  Heatli's  general  remarks  Tvritten  in 
February,  1855.  The  results  of  a  pursuit  after  the  Alma  would 
have  amply  repaid  any  effort.  "  A  few  hours'  pursuit  would 
have  turned  the  Russian  retreat  into  a  Russian  rout."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  flank  march  is  justly  praised, 
"Many  people  here,  and  I  believe  Sir  Edward  Lyons  among 
them,  blame  the  march  round  to  the  south.  I  am  quite  of  the- 
oontrary  opinion  and  think  iliat  the  saving  point  for  the  military- 
reputation  of  the  Allied  Generals."  The  author  agreed,  however, 
with  Sir  E.  Lyons  that  an  immediate  attaok  on  Sevastopol  from 
the  south,  at  a  time  when  the  only  defence  consisted  of  "  a 
WTetched  round  tower  (the  Malakofl')  with  four  guns  on  its  top," 
could  have  been  successful.  As  showing  the  exaggerated  belief 
in  the  ett'ects  of  bombardment,  he  mentions  that  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  told  him  that  "  all  he  saw  could  he  knocked  down  in, 
twenty-four  hours,"  and  "  a  Irench  officer  standing  at  his  side 
added,  '  Un  coup  de  pied  suffit. '  "  There  was  no  difficidty  in> 
erecting  shelter  for  the  transport  horses  at  Balaclava,  yet 
"  when  the  poor  beasts  had  travelled  six  or  seven  miles,  heavily 
laden,  on  wretched  roads  and  returned  the  same  distance,  tliey 
were  turned  into  an  open  j'ard  eighteen  inches  deep  in  nuid,  otT 
which  mud  they  eat  their  barley  and  chopped  straw."  Uncared 
for,  the  animals  quickly  died  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  direst 
need  for  tlieir  services.  The  "  Morning  State  of  the  Forces  "  for 
the  2Gth  of  January  tells  its  tale  of  suffering  and  loss.  On  this 
day  the  63rd  Regiment  returned  14  men  under  arms  and  687 
absent  sick.  Througliout  these  thoughtful  and  interesting  letters 
one  learns  the  innnense  services  rendered  by  the  Navy  to  the 
Army,  and  the  lesson  is  one  that  should  never  be  forgotten.  It 
is  on  such  co-operation  that  the  safety  of  tlie  Empire  has 
depended  in  the  past,  and  must  depend  in  the  future. 
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The  Principles  of  Alternate-Current  Working.  By 
Alfred  Hay,  B.Sc.,E<lin.,  Lcctmcr  on  KlcctroU'chiiics  at  the 
University  College,  Livei-pool.    4'ix7in.,  276  pp.     London,  18.07. 

Biggs.    5;- 

From  title-page  to  index  this  unpretentious  little  text-book 
is  much  to  be  commended.  The  author,  unlike  many  we  know, 
has  selected  a  title  which  tells  the  potential  purchaser  of  the 
book  its  exact  scope  ;  Qny  one  rccjuiring  to  Icaru  all  about 
the  practical  design  and  construction  of  alternate-current 
machinery  is  warned  off.  On  the  other  hand,  students  wishing 
to  clear  away  misconceptions  engendered  in  the  lecture-room 
or  engineers  anxious  to  obtain  a  key  to  the  many  mysteries  of 
alternate-current  working  will  find  exactly  what  they  want, 
lucidly  set  forth  and  without  any  parade  of  unnecessary  mathe- 
matics, in  the  small  compass  of  Mr.  Hay's  376  pages.  There 
are  in  existence  several  more  elaborate  treatises  on  alternate 
currents,  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  Mr. 
Hay's  book  all  the  law  and  the  jirophets  of  alternate-currents  is 
to  be  found.  Of  course,  if  a  man  propose  to  set  up  as  a  pro- 
fessor he  must  master  more  than  is  therein  contained,  and,  again, 
if  he  be  a  mathematical  Hercules  ho  will  find  in  alternate-cur- 
rent phenomena  more  than  enough  for  twelve  times  twelve 
labours.  But  for  the  simple  student  or  plain  jiractical  man  a 
thoroiigh  mastery  of  "  The  Principles  of  Alternate-Current 
Working"  should  .sullico,  so  far  as  mere  book-learning  is  con- 
cerned ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  prove  a  useful  preluclo  to  the 
mastery  <if  portentous  tomes  such  as  Dr.  Fleming's  well-known 
work  on  "  The  Alternate-Ciu-ront  Tran.sf ormer. " 

Hitherto  most  writers  on  this  subject  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  Co-equal  with  their  desire  to 
make  smooth  the  path  of  the  .student  of  alternate  currents  has 
iioen  then'  anxiety  to  air  their  matlK-matical  skill.  Mr.  Hay, 
however,  studiously  avoids  this  capital  error,  and  even  the 
modicum  of  trigonometrical  and  vectorial  inatliematics  which  he 
is  compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  to  make  use  of  is  itself 
explained  in  his  lucid  and  interesting  introductorv  chapters. 
In  the  same  easy  stylo  ho  explains  the  fundamental  ]irinci[ilo3 
and  puzzles  of  alternate  currents.  'I'lie  reader  mu.st  be  of  ab- 
normal mental  density  who  docs  not  rise  from  a  jwrusal  of  those 
pages  with  his  mind  at  rest  as  regards  "  root-me.in-sq\iaro 
values,"  "  power  factors,"  "  form  factors,"  '■  displacement 
currents,"  "lag,"  "  lead,''  "  shunted  condensers,"  "induc- 
tance," "  skin-effect,"  "  parallel-running,"  ■'  polyphase  work- 
ing," and  suchlike  dark  and  forbidding  things. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  up-to-date  references  to  the 
history  and  bibliography  of  the  subject  and  by  useful  exercises 
calculated  to  test  the  knowledge  acquired.  Were  it  not  for  the 
exceeding  roughness  of  the  tliagrams  and  the  numerous  mis- 
prints, for  both  of  which  defects  the  publisher  and  not  the 
author  is  no  doubt  to  blame,  we  should  have  nothing  but  good  to 
speak  of  "  The  Trineiples  of  Alternate-Current  Working. " 

First  Principles  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By 
C.  H.  W.  Biggs,  ICditor  of  the  Electrical  Engimvr.  I ;  -Tin., 
•18<J  pp.     lx)ndon,  1S!»7.  Biggs.     3,6 

This  little  manual,  the  author  informs  us,  "  is  intended  for 
y)eginners  in  practical  work,"  and  originated  in  a  scries  of 
articles  in  the  Hlfliifal  Kn;iiiirn-.  tlio  series  being  based  upon 
the  syllabus  of  the  City  and  Cuilds  of  London  Institute.  On 
this  account  the  author  tells  us  that  ho  does  not  care  '■  to  claim 
any  degree  of  perfection  for  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  in 
this  book."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  has  been  our  lot 
to  peruse  a  largo  number  of  scientific  books  comi>iled  from 
lectures  and  from  serial  articles  in  tcohnii-al  journals,  but  we 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  perused  one  which  retained  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  irritating  imperfections  of  the  lecture  stylo 
and  the  slovenly  arrangement  of  parts  ohiu-acteristic  of  news- 
paper serials.  The  diagrams  also,  a  most  inq  ortant  feature  in  a 
technical  work,  are  of  the  roughest  description.  'I'he  a^ithor 
would  ai>peiir  to  attach  considorable  unportanco  to  matters 
jmrely  personal  to  himself.  What  d<  os  it  concern  "  the  be- 
ginners in  practical  work  "  to  learn  that  ''  this  is  the  fifth 
time  I  have  had  a  shot  at  this  prefaeo,"  and  why  occupy 
space  in  telling  the  student  that  "  two  names  of  departed 
physicists  liave  always  occupied  a  place  in  my  mind,  which  would 


indicate  me  a  thorough-going  hero-worshipper.  ...  I  w-ns 
never  much  of  a  biologist,  hence  Huxley  .     ,"  and  so  on  i* 

In  short,  we  cannot  recommend  Mr.  Biggs's  work,  cither  cs  ono 
calculated  to  teach  or  as  one  calculated  to  delight  by  reas'in  of 
its  style.  It  is,  we  admit,  a  decided  departure  from  the  reco:;- 
ni/.ed  elementary  manuals,  but  the  departi:re  is  not  in  tl;o 
rif;ht  direction  ;  rather  will  the  student  bo  confused  .ind  be- 
fuddled by  the  author's  straining  after  originality,  and  by  hi» 
frequent  irrelevant  asides. 

The  Local  Distribution  of  Electric  Po'wer  in  'Work- 
shops. By  Ernest  Kilbum  Scott,  A.I.E.E.  4;'  >  7ln.,  137  ii;>. 
London,  18i>7.  Bigg^.    2, 

Of  the  many  silent  revolutions  which  electricity  is  effOLtii ..; 
or  is  destined  to  effect  in  the  immediate  future,  not  the  least  i* 
the  complete  transmogjification  of  that  ugly  necessity  of  mcdern 
industrialism,  the  factory.  To-day  most  factories  are  a  chaos  of 
whirling  belts  and  wheels.  To-morrow,  if  tljo  electricians  havo 
their  way,  the  buildings  will  be  light  and  airy  in  structure  ar.il 
light  and  airy  inside,  and  noiseless,  compact,  and  econon.ie.l 
electric  motors  will  have  replaced  wasteful  engines,  .thafting,  amJ 
belting.  So  far  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  slow,  and  it 
is  to  increase  the  rate  of  advance  that  the  author  of  the  voluir.o 
under  review  has  written,  in  somewhat  slap-dash  style,  hit 
apology  for  the  electric  motor.  In  it  ho  has  summarized  tlio 
encouraging  results  attained  up  to  the  present  and  has  poiittil 
out  to  the  enterprising  factory-owner  the  way  in  which  he  must 
go  in  future.  In  regard  to  the  adoption  of  electrical  working 
in  factories,  England,  it  is  pleasant  to  bo  ablo  to  record,  does 
not  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  l>o  devoutly 
hoped  that  Mr.  Scott's  well-reasoned,  well-written  advocacy 
will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  inciting  our  lortls  of  industry  t'> 
maintain  the  small  lead  we  at  present  possess.  Electric  w-rk- 
ing  means  lower  cost  of  production  and  safer  and  more  healthy 
workshops. 

Electric  Light  :  Its  Production  and  Use,  Rrnbodyin  <^ 
Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dyuiiini)-Electr> 
^lacliiiies,  D.ithiies,  AccuniuIatoi>-,  and  Electric  l..-iMips,  Ey 
John  W.  Urquhart.    'Iix7in.,  42S  pp.    lyondon,  I.S07. 

Crosby  Lock^^ood.    7  G 

Any  technical  hook  which  has  reached  a  sixth  c<lition  may 
safely  bo  assumed  to  have  met  a  decidtnl  want.  Xtvcrthole5s,  \.) 
find  it  dirticult  to  understand  how  it  comes  about  that  8i> 
indefinite  a  volume  as  the  one  under  review  attains  so  large  .-v 
sale.  Downright  practical  books  appeal,  according  to  tlicir 
character,  to  the  artisan,  student,  or  engineer.  Again,  purely 
theoretical  lucubrations  may  appcil  to  the  iiiathomatiail 
physicist  or  the  student.  Professed  text-books,  of  course,  haro 
an  obvious  use,  and  also  professedly  popular  works.  "  Electrii^ 
Light,''  however,  comes  under  none  of  theso  categories.  Tl.o 
science  of  electric  lighting  is  carefully  avoided  ;  perhaps  right!y. 
But  this  omission  is  not  compensated  for  either  by  full  prcctiol 
details  or  by  an  attractive  presentation  of  the  subject.  In  shn:t. 
the  author  has  failed  to  make  bis  book  a  repository  of  practicil 
facts,  and  h;is  not  succoedeil  in  making  it  "  popidar. '' 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  author  is  very  well  rc'.il 
in  the  history  of  his  subject  and  has  kept  tolerably  well  alrcast 
of  current  practice.  As  a  geneitil  rule,  also,  ho  is  accurate  ar.il 
may  lie  trusted  to  make  his  meaning  plain,  though  hero  and 
there  we  observe  sad  lapses  from  lucidity  and  accur.iey.  For  in- 
stance,the  first  two  pages  of  Chapter  VIII. ,  dealing  with  "  Trans- 
formers and  Electricity  Meters,"'  must  bo  a  terrible  trial  to  a 
conscientious  reader.  There  are  also  evident  traces  of  a  l>eliof 
that  in  a  transformer  the  gauge  of  tho  primary  and  iocondary 
wires  has  as  much  to  do  with  their  relative  electromotive  forcis 
as  tho  relative  number  of  convolutions— a  misconception  which 
gave  rise  to  a  completely  "  unrecognised  law  of  nature  "  when 
ilessrs.  Ignatius  Singer  and  Lewis  11.  Berens  recently  undertook 
to  revise  all  our  current  scientific  notions.  Then,  again,  on 
page  170,  we  are  solemnly  told  '•  that,  in  the  trial  performance* 
of  the  Ferranti-Thomson  mathine,  from  1'2  to  11  of  Swan's 
iS-candle  incandescent  lamps  were  maintained  ]H^r  lip.  con- 
sumetl."  Now  a  very  simple  arithmetical  calculation  wouM 
have  shown  that,  unless  tne  lichts  were  "  fairy  lights,"  tho 
thing  was  impossible.  It  wa«,  therefore,  quite  unneces$aiy  to 
add  cautiously,  "  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  every  one  of 
tho  lamps  in  circuit  was  raiseil  to  its  fvdl  photomotrio  value." 
This  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  vague  and  i-ouudabout  way  oi 
Settling  such  a  simple  matter. 
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Ood  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line — 
Beneath  Whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

'The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
'Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  awaj' — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — • 

Lo,  all  our  pomji  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  !     Amen. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


DIRGE    OF  THE   MUNSTER    FOREST. 

(DESMOND   WAR.     1579.) 


Bring  out  the  hemlock,  bring  the  funeral  3'ew  ! 

The  faithful  ivy  that  doth  all  enfold  ; 
Heap  high  the  rocks,  the  patient  brown  earth  sti'ew  ! 

And  cover  them  against  the  numbing  cold. 
Marshal  my  retinue  of  bird  and  beast. 

Wren,  titmouse,  robin,  birds  of  every  hue, 
>Let  none  keep  back,  even  to  the  very  least, 

Nor  fox,  nor  deer,  nor  tiny  nibbling  crew. 
Only  bid  one  of  all  my  forest  clan 

Keep  far  from  us  on  this  our  funeral  day. 
On  the  gray  wolf  I  lay  my  sovereign  ban, 

The  great  gray  wolf,  who  scrapes  the  earth  away  ; 
Lest,  with  hook'd  claw,  and  furious  hunger,  he 

Lay  bare  my  dead  for  gloating  foes  to  see  ; 
Lay  bare  my  dead,  who  died,  and  died  for  me. 


For  I  must  shortly  die  as  they  have  died. 

And  lo  !  my  doom  stands  yoked  and  linked  with  theirs, 
The  axe  is  sharpened  to  cut  down  my  pride, 

I  pass,  I  die,  and  leave  no  natural  heirs. 
Soon  shall  my  russet  coronals  be  cast. 

My  hidden  sanctuaries,  my  secret  ways. 
Naked  shall  stand  to  the  rebellious  blast. 

No  Spring  shall  quicken,  what  now  Autumn  slays. 
Therefore,  while  still  I  keep  my  russet  crown, 

I  summon  all  my  lieges  to  the  feast. 
Hither  ye  flutterers  !  black,  or  pied,  or  brown. 

Hither  ye  furred  ones  !  Hither  every  beast  ! 
Only  to  one  of  all  my  forest  clan 

I  cry  "  Avaunt  !     Our  mourning  revels  flee  !" 
On  the  gray  wolf  I  lay  my  sovereign  ban. 

The  great  gray  wolf  with  scraping  claws,  lest  he 
Lay  bare  my  dead  for  gloating  foes  to  see, 

Lay  bare  my  dead,  who  died,  and  died  for  me. 

EMILY  LAWLESS. 


Hinono  ^W  '^00]^^. 


PERISHABLE    BOOKS. 

A  speaker  at  the  recent  conference  of  librarians  com- 
plained that  most  modern  books  were  doomed  to  .speedy 
destruction,  not  in  the  spiritual  but  in  the  material  sense. 
The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  will  rapidly  become 
mere  pulp  or  imj^alpable  powder.  One  might  have  sup- 
posed that  such  a  result  would  be  gratifying,  especially  to 
librarians.  Considering  what  a  vast  proportion  of  printed 
matter  not  only  is,  but  is  intended  to  be,  jjurely  ephemeral 
there  could,  at  first  sight,  be  no  reason  for  desiring  its 
preservation.  The  regret,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  a 
tendency  noted  by  all  psychologists.  A  pursuit  becomes 
delightful  for  its  own  sake,  even  when  its  ostensible  end 
ceases  to  be  valuable.  A  zealous  librarian  takes  such  a 
pleasure  in  preserving  literature  that  he  forgets  to  con- 
sider whether  the  stores  accumulated  can  be  of  any  use, 
and  then  to  ask  whether  useless  stores  are  not  positively 
pernicious.  Persons  who  are  not  subject  to  that  illusion 
may  take  a  different  view.  Why  should  not  all  books  be 
made  of  perishable  materials  ?  Hawthorne  somewhere 
argues  that  when  we  have  become  civilized  we  shall  again 
give  up  houses  for  tents.  Why  encumber  ourselves 
with  huge  masses  of  bricks  and  mortar  which,  if  they  suit 
the  convenience  of  one  generation,  are  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  ill  suited  to  its  successors  ?  Why,  on  the  same 
principle,  should  we  try  to  carry  with  us  vast  accumula- 
tions of  printed  matter  which  have  served  their  only 
possible  purpose  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  a  law 
were  made  that  no  paper  should  be  used  which  was  not 
warranted  to  vanish  (say)  in  a  century.  Domestic  life 
now  involves  a  continuous  struggle  against  the  masses  of 
waste  paper,  circulars  and  advertisements,  which  pour  in 
by  every  post  ;  and  but  for  a  systematic  destruction  would 
cause  a  household  to  be  snowed  up  as  under  a  paper 
avalanche.    The  race  at  large  is  suffering  in  the  same  way ; 
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and  some  mode  of  self-defence  is  becoming  absolutel}' 
necessary.  The  legislation  we  have  suggested  would  provide 
an  automatic  machinery  which  would  become  operative 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  From  that  time 
fortii  no  book  would  be  in  exi.stence  which  would  have 
been  printed  more  than  a  liundred  years,  and  room  would 
be  constantly  made  for  a  new  influx  by  the  spontaneous 
vanishing  of  rubbish. 

It  would  not  follow  that  all  literature  above  a  century 
old  shoidd  perish.  It  would  simply  be  that  books  not 
reprinted  for  a  century  would  vanish.  All  the  great  books,  the 
models  and  masterpieces  of  literature,  would  be  preserved  ; 
and  there  would,  we  may  sui)pose,  be  a  constant  watchful- 
ness over  books  wliich  were  apjjroaching  the  fatal  term.  The 
effect  would  be  like  that  of  cremation.  We  should  destroy 
what  is  really  dead  instead  of  preserving  mere  mummies.  The 
literature  actually  preserved  would  be  mainly  such  as  had 
some  pi-ima  facie  claim  to  the  title  of  classical.  We  are  often 
exhorted  to  limit  our  reading  to  really  good  books.  That 
is  obviously  impossible,  if  we  are  to  know  anything  of  our 
contem])oraries  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sound  rule  for  the 
study  of  older  literature.  Shakespeare  is  worth  reading  ; 
hut  the  only  real  use  of  plunging  into  the  enormous 
rubbish  lieaps  of  the  small  Klizabethan  literature  is  to 
glorify  the  I)ry-as-dusts  who  won't  recognize  the  inevitable 
law  of  death.  The  advantages  are  obvious  in  the  case 
of  history.  A  book  which  shall  be  a  great  work  of 
art  as  well  as  an  accurate  record  is  now  scarcely  possible. 
The  improvement  of  modern  history  is  a  familiar  topic> 
and  in  certain  respects  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  pennis- 
sible  to  doubt  whether  modern  historians  would  not  be 
better  if  great  masses  of  records  had  been  summarily 
destroyed.  The  examination  of  all  manner  of  archives  and 
State  paper  offices  has,  it  is  true,  enabled  recent  in(|uirers 
to  give  elaborate  accounts  of  the  various  purposes  and 
impressions  of  Statesmen  from  day  to  day.  If  history  is 
understood  as  implying  an  exact  knowledge  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  intentions  as  toMary  Queen  of  Scots  at  anygiven 
date  the  records  have  been  invaluable.  But  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  literary  artist  like  Froude,  history  written 
on  this  scheme  often  becomes  wearisome  because  we  feel 
that  the  minute  personal  questions  are  both  insoluble  and 
irrelevant.  The  broad  and  really  important  facts  are 
obscured  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  going  into  minute 
biography.  Imagine  a  history  of  the  present  day  written  on 
the  scale  adopted  for  periods  when  documents  were  com- 
paratively rare,  and  the  unfortunate  historian  bound  to  be 
familiar  with  all  the  views  of  Mr.  (iladstone  and  Lord 
Salisbury  and  all  their  subordinates,  to  read  all  the  private 
letters,  and  all  the  despatclies,  and  all  tlie  Blue-books,  and 
all  the  statistical  tables  to  make  up  his  mind  about  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  labour  question,  and  the  education 
question,  and  the  rights  of  our  policy  in  Egypt  and  India 
— any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  occui)y  the  whole  time 
of  acontemporiuy.  If  it  takes  Mr.  Gardiner  a  year  to 
write  the  history  of  a  year  at  Cromwell's  time  it  will  here- 
after take  a  lifetime  to  write  of  a  year  imder  Queen 
Victoria.  History  on  such  a  scale  is  jilainly  impossible  ; 
and  it  is  everv  dav  becoming  more   essential    to    tabulate. 


classify,  prepare  indexes,  and  in  one  way  or  other  to 
organize  the  vast  masses  of  information  which  are  accu- 
mulating more  and  more  rapidly.  The  unhapjiy  historian 
in  the  future  will  be  physically  unable  to  go  into  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  available  sources  of  infonnation.  He 
must  constantly  be  content  with  summaries  without  trying 
to  go  behind  them  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  burthen 
should  be  lightened  by  destroying  what  is  plainly  useless. 
We  seem  to  be  making  such  a  mistake  as  a  collector  of  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  who  should  not  be  content  with 
getting  examples  of  every  species,  but  should  try  to  keep 
every  example  he  could  of  each  species.  The  historian  is 
constantly  tempted  to  waste  time  by  a.«certaining  facts,  not 
because  everybody  supposes  that  they  can  throw  any  more 
light  upon  any  serious  question,  but  simply  because  they 
are  ascertainable.  He  can  only  refuse  on  peril  of  being 
denounced  as  su2>erficial  by  somebody  who  spends  his 
whole  energy  upon  the  minute  details  which  are  really 
without  any  significance.  The  historian  will  clearly  have 
to  abandon  the  pretence  of  omniscience  ;  but  he  should 
be  freed  from  the  temptation  of  pretending  to  it  by  destroy- 
ing the  worthless  records,  which,  so  long  as  the}'  exist,  make 
constant  calls  upon  his  attention.  After  all,  a  vast  mass 
of  knowledge  is  valueless  ;  it  could  be  destroyed  without 
really  altering  our  judgment  of  any  important  point,  and 
if  we  here  and  there  destroyed  something  which  might  be 
of  some  use,  we  should  get  a  greater  advantage  by  making 
the  waste  of  time  upon  such  investigations  once  for  all 
impossible. 

The  argument  applies  even  more  clearly  to  pure 
literature.  How  much  of  all  the  writing  intended  for 
ephemeral  amusement  is  really  worth  the  sjwice  it  occupies 
on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum  ?  IxK)k  at  any 
collection  of  British  poets.  Say  honestly  what  proportion 
of  it  does  any  good  to  any  human  being.  The  old  rule  as 
to  mediocrity  in  poetry  gives  the  principle.  A  tenth-rate 
historian  may  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  fact  ; 
but  a  tenth-rate  poet  does  nothing  whatever.  He  is 
simply  an  inferior  echo  of  something  better,  and 
the  original  is  enough  for  all  our  purj^ses.  Would 
anybody  suffer  if  Blackmore's  "  Creation "  or  Boyse's 
"  Deity  "  had  calmly  and  quietly  vanished  away  ? 
Will  our  grandchildren  have  any  cause  for  sorrow  if 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  publications  of  to- 
day should  disappear  like  a  bad  dream  ?  To  keep  such 
things,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  harmless  su]ierstition.  They 
may  be  stowed  away  in  boxes  and  do  no  injury  to  any  one. 
There  is,  however,  some  harm  to  libraries,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  accumulating 
matters  which  are  always  overjwwering  the  energies  of 
their  guanlians.  But  the  bare  existence  of  such  reposi- 
tories discourages  and  overwhelms  conscientious  readers. 
They  are  haunted  by  the  vague  impression  that  they 
ought  to  read  everything, and  forget  that  the  more  rubbish 
they  study  the  less  energy  they  have  for  what  is  good. 
.\nd  surely  the  honest  writer  of  such  stuff  may  feel  the 
same.  He  writes  an  article  to  amuse  his  neighbours  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  posterity. 
When  he  WTites  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  means  it  for  the  waste- 
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pa^jer  basket.  When  he  addresses  the  public,  he  means  the 
public  of  his  own  period,  and  should  feel  it  to  be  an  im- 
pertinence if  he  is  forced  to  j^resent  himself  to  the  future 
race  without  any  intention  of  his  own.  We  are,  as  has 
sometimes  been  remarked,  ephemeral  beings,  and  ought 
to  behave  as  such.  Why  should  we  be  forced  to  be 
immortal  ?  We  should  be  content,  and  even  eager,  to 
pass  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  the  temporary  purpose  of 
amusing  an  idle  houi-  has  been  fulnlled.  A  writer  who 
feels  that  strongly — of  course  we  do  not  speak  to  the 
Heaven-born  genius — should  insist,  if  he  could,  upon  ha^ng 
his  work  printed  upon  perishable  materials.  Immortality  in 
print  is  not  only  a  superfluity  ;  the  bare  suggestion  of  its 
possibility  is  a  positive  injury  to  one's  feelings. 

LESLIE    STEPHEN. 


FICTION. 


THREE    TRANSLATIONS. 

Torrents  of  Spring.  By  Ivan  Turgenev.  Translated 
from  the  Kussian  by  Constance  Garnett.  7x4:Jin.,  408  pp. 
London,  18i)7.  Heinemann.     3/- 

Captain  Mansana  and  Mother's  ECands.  By  Bjorn- 
Stjerne  Bjornson.  Translated  from  the  Noi-wegian.  7x4t'in., 
2'i4  pp.    London,  1S97.  Heinemann.    3/. 

Niobe.  By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  H.  L.  Broekstad.    8vo.,  290  pp.    London,  1897. 

Heinemann.    3/6 

In  these  three  books  we  have  presented  to  us  tlu'ee  totally 
distinct  kinds  tif  literary  craftsmanship,  all  from  the  pens  of 
men  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  recognize  as  masters.  If  we 
are  to  consider  them  on  their  artistic  and  literary  merits  we 
must  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  above,  and 
then  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  how  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  other  two  is  the  mighty  Russian  giant.  Veshnia  Vodui, 
the  "  Torrents  of  Spring,"  as  Mrs.  Garnett  has  translated  it,  ha.s 
been  regarded  by  many  of  the  author's  admirers  as  his  master- 
piece. To  understand  the  poetic  beauty  of  its  title  it  is  necessary 
to  have  lived  in  Russia,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  fairy 
transformation-scene  of  spring — that  annual  renascence  of  nature, 
when  the  vast  snow-fields  melt  and  pour  their  turbulent  waters 
into  the  moving  rivers,  on  whose  torrential  surface  the  ice  is 
being  rapidly  wiiirled  along.  It  is  a  time  of  awakening,  of  joy 
and  hope,  of  feverish  restlessness. 

Brietiy,  "  Torrents  of  Spring  "  is  a  reminiscence.  A 
middle-aged  bachelor,  who  has  outlived  his  powers  of  enjoyment, 
a  blase  and  disappointed  man,  turns  up  a  memento  o£  the  past 
which  recalls  to  him  some  passages  in  his  early  life,  when  he  was 
strong  and  buoyant,  and  spending  a  holiday  in  that  paradise  of 
educated  Russians  which  they  call  "  beyond  the  frontier" — their 
equivalent  for  our  "  abroad."  The  story  is  lightly  and  grace- 
fully told  ;  it  has  all  the  charm  of  Balzac  without  that  writer's 
tediousness  of  style.  The  following  brief  extract  will  explain 
our  meaning.  Let  the  reader  compare  it  with  the  opening 
passages  of  "  Pfere  Goriot,"  and  he  will  at  once  see  the 
greater  lightness  of  the  Russian  artist's  touch  : — 

But  in  the  shop,  where,  behind  the  modest  counter,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  stained  cupboard,  recalling  a  chemist's  shon, 
stood  a  few  bottles  with  gold  labels,  and  as  many  glass  jars  of 
biscuits,  chocolate  cakes,  and  sweetmeats— in  this  room  there  was 
not  a  soul  ;  only  a  gray  cat  blinked  and  purred,  sharpening  its 
claws  on  a  tall  wicker  chair  near  the  window,  and  a  bright  patch 
of  colour  was  made  in  the  waning  sunlight  by  a  big  ball  of  red 
wool  lying  on  the  floor  beside  a  carved  wooden  basket  turned 
upside  down. 

Mrs.  Garnett's  translations  are  too  well  known  to  be  in  need 
of  recommendation ;  they  are  readable  and  fairly  accurate,  though 
they  bear  evidence  of  haste,  and  occasionally  she  takes  unwar- 
rantable  liberties  with  the  original,  as,  for   instance,  when   she 


says,  "  his  diminutive  little  face,"  where  "  diminutive  "  would 
have  sufficed,  and  Turgenev  himself,  of  course,  uses  but  one- 
adjective.  These  are  trifles.  We  are  also  aggrieved  by  the 
spelling  which  she  has  adopted  of  Tursrenev's  name  ;  that  name 
to  be  pronounceable  in  English  should  bo  spelt  Turgueniev. 
"Mumer,"  another  story  in  this  volume,  is  an  exquisitely 
touching  episode  in  serf  life,  devoid  of  coarse  physical 
brutalities,  but  replete  with  the  more  delicate  tortures  which  a 
fashionable  lady  could  inflict  on  her  serfs  without  being  accused 
of  anything  more  than  thoughtless  capriciousness.  We  feel 
certain  that  this  ably-translated  collection  of  some  of  Turgue- 
niev's  minor  gems  will  increase  his  popularity  in  England. 

In  "  Captain  Mansana  and  Mother's  Hands  "  Bjornson  ha& 
been  fortunate  in  his  translator,  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous, but  whose  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  story 
of  Captain  Mansana,  a  sort  of  Italian  Don  Quixote,  and  a  seeth- 
ing volcano  of  passion  and  extravagance,  is  absurdly  unnatural 
and  improbable  ;  but  the  skill  of  the  teller  is  so  great,  he  has 
drawn  his  picture  with  such  art,  that  we  are  entrapped  into 
believing  in  it.  The  impossible  characters,  reminiscent  of 
Dumas  at  his  best,  seem  to  be  real  men  and  women,  and  his 
story  of  their  adventures  is  so  exciting  that  we  hold  our 
breath  till  we  have  ended  the  "oook.  Here  the  author  of  "  T.h& 
Glove  "  has  cast  his  subtle  social  problems  to  the  winds,  and 
given  us  a  stirring,  moving,  dramatic  story.  In  "  Mo;her's 
Hands,"  where  the  author  gets  back  to  his  native  soil,  we 
fancy  we  can  detect  the  trail  of  the  "  Ibsenitish  "  woman. 
The  story  is,  nevertheless,  a  pure  and  healthy  idyll  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  although  the  hero  occasionally  gets  drunk, 
neither  his  wife  nor  the  author  seem  to  mind  it. 

"  Niobe,"  whilst  more  ambitious  in  design  and  mure 
replete  with  "questions,"  presents  an  extremely  unpleasant 
picture  of  modern  life  in  Norway  ;  but  it  is  terribly  true,  and 
its  tragedy  is  all  the  more  intense  for  being  of  the  homely 
order.  It  is  a  book  which  George  Eliot  might  have  written  had 
she  lived  to-day,  and  it  depicts,  in  cleverly-veiled  language,  the 
collapse  of  the  old.  the  insufficiency  and  falseness  of  the  new 
orders  of  social  hie.  These  young  people,  with  their  "  right 
to  happiness  "  and  their  hatred  of  drudgery,  unconsciously 
preach  the  lesson  of  work  and  duty.  The  story  is  full  of  inci- 
dent, it  is  never  tedious,  and  it  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
Norwegian  family  life.  It  is  excellently  put  into  English  by 
Mr.  Brcekstad,  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  ability. 

Having  thiis  glanced  hurriedly  over  these  three  translations, 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  while  Turgueniev  has  been  dead 
these  fifteen  years  and  more,  his  works  are  to-day  as  much  in 
touch  wich  modern  problems  as  any  of  the  Norwegian  school, 
and  his  pictures  of  life  seem  to  stand  out  in  a  clear  and  bold 
relief  which  the  Norwegians  cannot  attain. 


Corleone  :  A  Tale  of  Sicily.  By  P.  Marion  Cra'wford. 
2  Vols.  7x4Ain.,  :336+341  pp.  London,  1807.     Macmillan.     12- 

We  have  not  often  met  with  a  more  satisfactory  novel  than 
"  Corleone, "  and  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  Mr.  Crawford's  best  works.  It  belongs,  of  course,  to 
modern  life,  but  to  modern  life  among  romantic  people  and  in 
romantic  places  ;  and  the  author,  knowing  well  the  scenes  and 
the  people  of  whom  he  writes,  invests  with  an  air  of  reality  a 
tale  which  in  unskilful  hands  would  have  seemed  wildly  im- 
probable. Roman  princes  and  ladies,  Sicilian  noblemen,  bandits, 
and  peasants  live  and  move  in  his  pages  in  a  solid  and  con- 
vincing manner,  while  the  presence  of  an  American  heiress  and 
her  mother  assures  us  that  we  are,  after  all,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  reminder  is  really  necessary,  for,  except  that  tlie 
brigands  carry  Winchester  rifles,  the  apparatus  and  atmosphere 
of  the  story  belong  to  the  middle  ages.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  an  intelligible  summary  of  the  plot,  but  we  may  hasten  to 
say  that  the  brigands,  though  they  play  an  important  part,  do 
not  perform  their  usual  role  of  capturing  and  terrifying  innocent 
people.  The  plot  turns  on  'the  sale  of  a  Sicilian  estate  to  a  rich 
Roman  nobleman,  and  on  the  difficulties  and  dangers   that  await 
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him  when  ho  takes  possession  of  his  purchase.  In  the  motive 
there  is,  no  tloubt,  a  certain  resemblance  to  another  popular 
work,  but  it  is  a  superficial  ro'-:emblaiice  at  the  most.  The  real 
subject  of  the  book  is  Sicily,  its  present  condition  and  its  con- 
trast with  tho  rest  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  As  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  says,  "  many  things  are  possible  to-day  in  Sicily 
which  have  not  been  possible  anywhere  else  in  Europe  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  and  the  few  foreigners  who  know  the 
island  well  can  tell  tales  of  Sicilians  which  the  world 
at^  large  would  hardly  accept  even  as  fiction."  For  some 
of  these  marvels  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Sicilians  to 
one  another  may  bo  accountable.  In"  Corleone  "  one  of  the  dis- 
possessed Sicilian  I'agliuca  family  offers  violence  to  a  counti-y 
girl,  but  is  prevented  by  ono  of  tho  interloping  Romans.  The 
girl,  neverUieloss,  remains  on  tho  side  of  the  Pagliuca.  And  so 
with  tho  people  at  largo.  The  old  family  had  oppressed  them 
from  generation  to  generation, 

But  now  tlmt  tho  Paplitica  liad  lost  their  )jirthii),'ht,  that  was  all 
forgotten  in  tho  fact  that  tliey  were  Sicilians,  injured  by  Komans.  It 
WHS  the  duty  of  every  good  Sicilian  to  stand  by  the  Pagliuca  against 
the  Romans  and  against  tin:  authorities,  C(jmo  what  might. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  some  such  sentiment  in  the  disturbed 
parts  of  Ireland  in  sucli  a  year  as  1882  ;  but  its  intensity  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  Mr.  Crawford  descriijes,  and  Ireland 
never  was,  like  Sicily,  a  suitable  soil  for  the  mafia.  We  must 
<]uoteMr.  Crawford  again  :  — "  The  mafia  is  the  Sicilian  character, 
Sicilian  honour,  Sicilian  principles.  It  is  an  idea,  not  an 
institution.  It  is  what  makes  it  impossible  to  govern  Sicily." 
And  elsewhere  :  — 

The  niaRa  is  not  a  band,  nor  anything  of  that  sort.  It  is  the  resist- 
ance which  the  whole  Sicilian  people  opposes  to  all  kinds  of  government 
and  authority.  It  is,  how  shall  I  say  V  A  sentiment,  a  feeling,  a  sort  of 
wild  love  of  our  country,  that  is  a  secret,  and  will  do  anything.  With  us, 
everybody  knows  what  it  is,  and  evil  comes  to  everyone  who  opposes  it, 
generally  death. 

And  tho  mafia  has  a  long  arm.  It  is  the  autlior  himself  who 
affirms  that  tho  man  who  betrayed  the  famous  brigand  Leone 
still  lives,  a  beggar,  without  eyes,  hands,  or  feet,  in  the  streets 
of  Naples. 

With  material  such  as  this  to  work  tipon,  Mr.  Crawford  has 
no  difficulty  in  building  up  an  exciting  and  dramatic  story  of  tho 
(juarrol  between  tho  rich  Roman  Saracinosca  and  the  impoverished 
I'agliuca,  and  of  tho  love,  as  of  Komeo  and  Juliet,  of  Orsino 
Saracinesca  and  Vittoria  Pagliuca.  Happily,  as  Orsino  has 
slain,  not  Juliet's  cousin  but  her  brother,  the  young  lady  is 
discovered  not  to  bo  a  I'agliuca  after  all,  and  all  ends  as  it 
ought.  Thoso  who  wish  for  excitement  will  find  it  in  abun- 
dance ;  b\it  thoro  is  another  class  of  readers  who  will  bo  jileased 
also  -namely,  thoso  who  find  enjoyment  not  so  much  in  the 
talo  as  in  tho  telling.  Their  interest  in  tho  plot  may  be  languid, 
especially  after  a  reference  to  tho  la.st  page  of  tho  book,  and 
they  may  not  greatly  care  whether  the  I'agliiica  kill  tho  Sara- 
cinesca or  rice  versa.  They  will,  however,  relish  Mr.  Crawfonl's 
stylo  and  his  grave  narrative,  which,  being  wholly  without  an 
element  of  comedy,  gains  innnonsely  in  plausibility.  A  single 
comic  incident  or  personage  would  have  ruined  the  whole.  As 
tilings  are,  thoso  solenni  Komans  and  these  treacherous 
Sicilians  form  a  gallery  of  living  portraits,  and  ono  fools  that 
their  adventures  either  are  true  or  might  easily  bo  so.  And 
sometimes  ono  conies  across  little  observations  which  show  the 
author's  careful  study  of  human  nature  : — 

A  woman's  faculty  fur  finding  out  that  a  man  has  a  secret  of  some 
anrt  is  generally  far  beyond  her  capacity  for  discovering  what  tha  t  secre 
is. 

That  is  true  enough.  Wo  quote  it  only  to  show — perhaps 
superfluously— that  there  is  sense  and  philosophy, besides ilramatic 
art,  in  Mr.  Crawford's  work. 


Stilpe  :  ein  Koiniin  .aus  der  Fi-oschporspective.  By  OttO 
Julilis  Bierbaiim.  With  .i  Portivdt  of  tln'  Author.  'I  ■■  "ijin., 
4L")pp.    Horliii,  1S!)7.  Schuster  and  LoefiBer.   4  marks. 

If  German  novels,  like  German  verbs,  were  divided  into 
"  strong  "and"  weak,"  occording  as  they  conjugate  tlicir  prin- 


cipal parts,  then  HerrBierbaum's  "  Stilpe  "  would  belong  to  the 
former  category.  From  his  earliest  school  days  in  the  Freemasons' 
Institute  in  Dresden  until  his  dramatic  suicide  on  the  boards  of 
an  inferior  music-hall  in  Berlin,  the  study  of  Stilpe's  character 
is  drawn  in  convincing  lines.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  character. 
As  a  boy,  he  thieves  ;  as  a  youth  he  does  worse  ;  and  for  the 
few  years  of  his  manhood  be  acts  as  a  "  sponge  "  and  a  black- 
guard. In  his  own  words,  which  do  not  luiderstate  the  case, 
"  I  am  a  man  of  shreds  and  tatters.  1  am  burdened  with  the 
curse  of  modernity,  which  never  allows  us  to  collect  our- 
selves." But,  despite  this  unpromising  material,  we  fancy 
that  every  reader  will  admit  that  Herr  Bierbanm  has  tuec-eeded 
in  adding  a  real  personality  to  our  gallery  of  fiction,  and  one 
whose  cleverness  and  audacity  makes  him  lovable  despite  his 
sins.  As  we  lay  the  book  down  we  cannot  but  echo,  with  a  sigh 
of  regret,  the  concluding  words  ot  Stilpe's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, "  'jualis  poeta  jMreo." 

For  Willibald  Stilpe,  the  neglectetl  son  of  a  roving  lepidop- 
terologist,  had  undoubtedly  the  poetic  temperament.  His 
misfortune  was  that  all  his  qualities  were  displayed  in  excess 
or  defect.  At  his  schools  (he  was  expelled  from  the  first  one), 
in  his  University  Clubs,  and  in  the  Bohemia  which  he  created 
around  him  in  after  life,  his  genius  and  ambition  raise<l  him  far 
above  his  follows.  "  All  in  all,  "  we  read  on  pige  60,  when 
the  hero  is  about  twelve  years  old,  "  his  conception  of  God, 
and  his  many  wandering  ideals  of  fairy  forests,  Blilcher,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  and  Moltko  had  turned  Willibald'i  thoughts  a  little 
from  tho  moon.  This  survived  only  as  a  warm  attraction  within 
him,  a  mixed  feeling  of  unspeakable  longing  and  desirable  fear." 
The  reference  in  "  tho  moon  "  is  to  an  adventure  of  love  by 
moonlij,'ht  on  the  part  of  an  elder  schoolfellow  which  had  fired 
his  boyish  curiosity.  I'resentlj',  however,  the  mystery  of  the 
moon  was  explained,  and  "  women  and  wine,"  as  in  the  refrain 
of  tho  German  song,  took  hold  of  Stilpe^s  soul.  His  theory  of 
tlie  influence  of  wino  on  poetry  is  given  on  a  later  page,  and  is 
as  clever  as  it  is  amusing.  "  The  whole  history  of  literature,"  h» 
concluded,  "  so  far  as  vorse-WTitir.g  is  concerned,  is  nothing  but 
a  comparative  table  of  drinks.  I  shall  write  my  Doctor's  disser- 
tation on  that  theme." 

With  these  principles,  which  he  practised  as  long  as  he  had 
a  firofchcn  in  his  pocket,  Stilpe's  adventures  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
edifying.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  through  all  tho 
stages  of  his  inelTectual  career.  There  was  a  brief  period  of 
respectability,  when  ho  sat  at  tho  journalists'  table  in  tho 
Kaiserhof,  and  terrified  j'oung  authors  by  wielding  the  critic's 
pen.  But  from  this  emincnco  ho  soon  descended,  and  tl:e  most 
interesting  part  of  Herr  Bierbaum's  novel,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
a  second  edition  was  announced  last  week,  is  contained  in  tho 
concluding  chapters,  which  deal  with  Bohemia  in  Berlin.  Tho 
German  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  tho  Spree  ;  and  Herr  Bierbaum  succeeds  in 
giving  a  much  more  likely  picture  of  it  than  the  rose-coloured 
reminiscences  of  tho  author  of  "Trilby."  It  was  here  that 
Stilpe  tried  his  last  chance  of  success,  which  was  to  toko  the 
form  of  a  music-hall  of  oil  tho  talents.  A  foreign  reader  will 
also  turn  with  interest  to  tho  graphic  accounts  which  are  given 
in  earlier  chapters  of  German  life  at  school  and  University.  In 
conclusion,  a  worvl  of  praiso  must  bo  said  of  tho  IjTics  and  verses 
which  are  scattered  through  these  pages.  Herr  Bierbaum  is 
already  known  as  a  piMjt  of  no  mean  performance,  and  some  of 
Stilixi's  fragmentary   poems  will  add  to  the  author's  reputation. 


Wayside  Courtships  ;  Jason  Edwards  ;  A  Spoil 
of  Office  ;  A  Member  of  the  Third  House.  \'y  Hamlin 
Garland.  Uniform  K<lition.  of  •  Tj'in..  1^7  pp.  N«  w  York, 
1^?>T.  D.  Appleton.    $1.25  each. 

Wo  have  read  these  talcs  in  the  order  given  aVive.  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  wo  reached  the  last.  In  tho  third, 
and  longest.  Mr.  Garland  takes  375  pages  to  develop  a  farm- 
hand into  a  Congressman  and  marrj-  him  off  to  the  right  woman, 
who  may  bo  considered  as  part  of  the  "  spoils  "  of  his  •'  office." 
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Mr.  GaiKand  is  of  the  school  of  young  literary  lions  of  Chicago 
who  in  tlie  "  Chapbook  "  have  been  roaring  "  like  any  sucking 
dove  "  for  some  years.  This  is  a  specimen  of  something  they 
permit  themselves  to  print  : — 

She  was  in  the  box  ;  he  was  far  above  in  the  gallery.  He  looked 
down  and  across  and  saw  her  sitting  there,  fair  as  a  flower  and  robed 
like  a  royal  coiirtesan  in  flame  and  snow.  .  .  .  Her  smile  settles  into 
a  curious  contraction  that  is  almost  painful  to  see.  His  unsmiling  eyes 
are  looking  sombrely,  sternly,  accusingly  into  hers.  They  are  charged 
with  all  the  bitternes.s  and  hate  and  disappointed  ambition  which  social 
injustice  and  inequality  had  wrought  into  his  soul.  .  .  .  From  the 
height  of  his  intellectual  pride  he  bent  his  head  and  sent  a  winged 
caress.     ("  Wayside  Courtships.") 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  tliat  this  is  supposed  to  represent  an 
American  scene.  It  was  a  shock  to  us.  In  our  innocence  we 
had  imagined  tliat  all  tliis  sort  of  thing  was  impossible  in  "  the 
Land  of  the  Free,"  and  that  tlie  style  in  which  Mr.  Garland 
artlessly  relates  it  was  superannuated  as  well.  Yet  this  is 
evidently  the  finest  flower  of  the  culture  of  the  West.  And  we 
have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  in  the  West  they  are  old-fashioned. 
Just  as  in  matters  of  politics  the  United  States  are  still 
struggling  with  a  corruption  which  the  "  effete  Monarchies  of 
Europe  "  have  managed  to  destroy,  with  "  doctrines  "  which 
on  this  side  have  long  ago  been  dead  and  buried,  so  in  literature 
we  cannot  help  the  reflection  that  the  school  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  is  very  much  behind  tlie  times.  The  unfortunate  part  of 
it  is  that  both  imagine  themselves  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Garland  is  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Let  him  restrain 
his  eager  pen,  cut  out  his  adjectives,  chasten  his  exuberance, 
and  start  fresh.  He  can  write  well  and  descriptively  when  he 
forgets  that  vanguard  ;  but  his  efl'orts  to  be  uncommon  overleap 
themselves. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  of  his  characters  is  the  young 
man  from  the  Chicago  wheat-pit  who  "had  a  bold  and  keen  look 
in  spite  of  the  bang  of  yellow  hair  which  hung  over  his  fore- 
head." Or  we  can  sympathize  with  Jason  Edwards  (though  not 
with  his  "  front  name  "),  who  went  out  West  from  New  York 
only  to  be  killed  in  a  cyclone.  But  Mr.  Garland's  women  are 
far  too  much  in  earnest  for  the  ordinary  man.  This,  for  instance, 
is  how  Ida  Wilbiu:  looked  at  her  first  interview  with  Bradley 
Talcott  :— 

She  made  a  grand  picture  of  thought,  something  more  active  than 
jneditation.  Her  dress  trailed  in  long,  sweeping  lines.  ..."  The 
farmer  lacks  comparative  ideas,"  she  went  on  ;  "  he  don't  know  how 
poor  he  is.  If  he  once  finds  it  out,  let  the  politicians  and  their  masters 
the  money-changers  beware.      .     .     ." 

She  marries  Bradley  apparently  to  help  in  his  eS'orts  to  reform 
the  politics  of  his  country,  of  which  the  dark  picture  given  in 
"  A  Spoil  of  OlBce  "  is  painted  in  even  stronger  colours  in  "  A 
Member  of  the  Third  House. ' ' 

Mr.  Garland  at  least  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
can  hit  straight  and  hard  when  he  likes.  Perhaps  if  he  wrote 
his  principles  of  politics  on  the  editorial  pages  of  a  few  leading 
American  papers  he  might  do  good.  But  his  stories  gain  nothing 
by  their  somewhat  too  vehement  intrusion.  For  the  rest,  if  he 
cannot  write  good  prose,  he  must  give  up  trying  a  poetical 
imitation  of  it.  In  simplicity  will  be  his  strength,  for  the 
subjects  ready  to  his  hand  are  "  strong  "  enough  to  need  no 
decoration,  and  look  very  awkward  in  the  fine  clothes  of  Mr. 
Garland's  rhetoric. 


The  Larramys. 

London,  1897. 


By  George    Ford.    8ix.5Jin.,  326  pp. 
Hutchinson.    6/- 


The  spell  of  the  soft  West  Country  breathes  from  the  first 
page  of  "  The  Larramys. "  The  reader  on  whom  it  has  once 
fallen  will  plunge  with  delight  into  the  dreamy  Devon  atmo- 
sphere, redolent  of  warm  rains  and  siniimer  moons,  and  blue  as 
its  own  violets.  So  well  suited  is  sucli  an  atmosphere  to  the 
passionate  idyll  of  William  Larramy's  courtship  that  it  almost 
persuades  us  to  believe  in  Esther  Craven's  marriage  with  him. 
But  it  is  not  into  a  tedious  Arcady  of  piping  shepherds  that 
George  Ford    introduces    us.     The    true    "  Devonshire    native  '' 


walks  and  talks  through  his  pages ;  a  native  unpractical,  fatal- 
istic, not  from  a  superabundance  of  sentiment  or  jjhilosophy,  but 
merely  from  lack  of  initiative  and  dislike  of  mental  and  bodily- 
trouble.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  picture  of  the  whole 
Larramy  family,  from  the  old  father,  whose  wide  face,  when  he 
laughed,  "  gave  the  impression  of  something  turned  inside  out," 
to  the  youngest  son,  the  gentle  and  unfortunate  Steve.  This 
life-like  presentation  of  a  West  Country  world  would  alone  make 
"  The  Larramys  "  good  reading.  It  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
a  mere  sketch  of  manners  by  a  tragic  and  interesting  theme — the 
marriage  of  a  lady  to  a  man  of  a  lower  class.  Tragic  it  inevit- 
ably is,  interesting  because  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  its 
tragedy  are  involved  in  the  singular  character  of  our  race — a 
character  which  sometimes  appears  the  most  natural,  sometimes 
the  most  artificial  in  the  world. 

In  France  consideration  and  respect  for  women,  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  cm-  own,  run  through  every 
grade  of  society  ;  in  Germany,  luiless  report  greatly  errs, 
they  are  equally  deficient  in  all  grades.  In  England  alone 
they  constitute  a  class  distinction.  The  English  gentleman 
is,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  most  absolutely  chivalrous 
of  men.  The  Englishman  of  a  lower  class  is  disrespectful  in  his 
attitude  towards  his  womankind,  even  when  good  natured  ;  when 
the  good-nature  tails,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  lapsing 
into  sheer  brutality.  This  strange  gulf  between  the  classes  is 
admirablyrealized  in  "The  Larramys  " — the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  frail  crust  of  passion  that  at  first  conceals  it,  the  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  of  the  wife,  the  blind,  bewildered  anger  of 
the  husband  at  resistances  and  distastes  to  him  incomprehensible. 
All  works  up  naturally  to  the  climax.  It  would  have  taken  but 
little  to  make  of  this  clever  story  something  more  excellent.  The 
haughtiness  and  coldness  of  Esther's  character  are  disagreeably 
emphasized.  They  make  her  marriage  improbable,  and  are 
unnecessary  to  the  later  development  of  the  situation.  A  more 
serious  defect  is  the  apparently  accidental  growth  of  another 
story  in  the  middle  of  the  main  plot.  The  Careys  set  in  the  dim 
background  of  the  Larramys'  life  have  an  evident  use  ;  but  to 
permit  their  loves  to  break  off  the  reader's  attention  for  so  long 
and  so  completely  as  they  do  from  the  central  situation  is  a 
gross  artistic  blunder — ablunder  not  to  be  extenuated  even  by  the 
fact  that  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  so  spirited  and  attractive 
a  creatui-e  as  Ella  Carey. 


Ht  tbe  Bookstall 


Some  of  the  old  bookstalls  on  the  quays  of  Paris  are  about 
to  disappear.  How  many  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  exigencies 
of  modern  railway  expansion  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  at 
least  of  these  late  survivals  of  a  trade  that  is  everywhere  falling 
into  disuse.  The  origin  of  this  branch  of  Paris  bookselling  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  a  fev.'  stalls  were 
set  up  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  In  spite  of  repeated  enactments  for 
their  suppression  they  gradually  extended  eastward,  first  on  one 
side  of  tlie  river  and  then  on  the  other,  and  now  they  number 
some  150  separate  stalls  with  about  1,600  boxes.  The  owners  of 
these  boxes  of  books  are  classed  as  hawkers,  and  are  therefore 
bound  to  procure  licences  from  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  This 
is  done  with  a  view  to  guard  against  their  becoming  systematic 
receivers  of  stolen  property,  but  a  cursory  glance  over  the  stalls 
to-day  is  suflicient  to  show  that  there  is  little  worth  stealing. 
Small  dumpy  copies  of  Clement  Marot  ;  faded  sets  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  ;  recent  publications  that  have  been  opened,  as 
Wordsworth  used  to  open  some  of  his  books,  with  a  knife  that 
has  left  its  greasy  honours  behind  it  on  every  page  ;  second-hand 
copies  of  George  Sand  and  Flaubert  ;  soiled  copies  of  those 
books  on  esoteric  subjects  which  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  Paris — 
these  are  the  books  one  finds  in  profusion  on  the  stalls,  and  it  is 
a  practically  hopeless  task  to  look  there  for  either  fine  or  valu- 
able works. 

A  deal  of  glamour  has  at  times  been   cast   over  these  stores 
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of  literary  lumber.  Souio  one's  fancy  long  ago  invented  a  legend 
that  JSapoloon,  wlioii  a  I.ieutenaiit  of  Artillery,  often  sought 
inspiration  hy  upondin;^  odd  half-hours  at  these  receptacles  of 
knowledge.  Other  famous  men  have,  so  it  is  reported,  spent 
time  in  exploring  the  dusty  piles,  but  wo  doubt  wliethor  tliey 
wore  ever  well  repaid  for  their  trouble.  In  the  good  old  days 
when  booksellers'  shops  wire  few  there  was  an  important  amount 
of  trading  done  at  these  stalls,  e.speeially  in  the  period  just 
following  the  llevolution,  when  wo  know  that  remnants  of  the 
groat  French  libraries  were  on  sale  on  the  side  walks  of  the 
Quai  do  la  TournoUe  and  the  other  quays  on  the  south  of  the 
Seine. 

Apart  from  this  short  period  the  Paris  book  boxes  have 
never  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  true  bookstall — the  open  shop 
front  with  its  rare  [)rints  and  well-assorted  volumes,  such  as  used 
to  exist  ill  Little  Hritain,  St.  I'aul's-churchyard,  and  Fleet- 
street.  A  mere  he::p  of  miscellaneous  i)aniphlets  and  out-at- 
elbows  volumes  does  not  constitute  a  bookstall.  The  iniobtrusive 
air  of  self-respect  attaching  to  books  that  have  grown  ohl  in  the 
alfoetions  of  men,  the  tone  of  relinement  that  inseparably 
connects  itself  with  olijccts  that  former  generations  have 
treasured— these  are  qualities  that  go  to  create  the  gon\iino 
bookstall,  riiey  elevate  the  tone  of  their  environment,  and  it 
was  this  personal  and  symjiathetic  atmosjihero  that  made  Nassau- 
street,  N(,'W  York,  such  a  dignihed  locality  in  its  palmy  (lays, 
when  Wynkyn  do  Wonles  and  I'ynsons  still  stood  eheik  by  jowl, 
and  when  black-letter  hooks  were  as  jilentiful  as  blackberries. 

While  ostensibly  ajipualing  oidy  to  hook-buyers,  the  I'arig 
stalls  contain  cpiito  a  store  of  odds  and  ends.  fStamps,  coins, 
bronzes,  plaster  casts,  engravini^s,  book-plates — in  a  word,  an 
endless  assortment  of  the  unconsidorod  trifles  of  bric-a-brac  ;  and 
if  one's  search  fails  to  secure,  say,  a  Lyons  counterfeit,  one  can 
often  meet  with  a  spurious  Tanagra  statuette.  Wo  have  nothing 
m  London  which  ipiito  compares  with  those  bookstalls,  and,  in 
point  of  aire,  Farringdon-road  and  Holywell-street  are  mushroom 
growths  when  contrasted  with  tlio  antiquity  of  the  trade  carried 
on  by  the  stalls  of  the  I'ont  Neuf  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  steady  growth  of  the  booksellers'  catalogue  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  killing  the  unattached  stall.  At  tho  beginning 
of  the  present  century  only  tho  best  houses  issjied  catalogues, 
but  now  it  israrotolinda  second-hand  dealer  of  any  standing  wdio 
iloes  not  do  so.  This  is  an  eminently  practical  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness ;  it  saves  time,  but  it  robs  booK-collecting  of  a  great  attrac- 
tion. So  far  as  London  is  concerned,  tho  itinerant  bookstall  has 
been  gradually  sinking  in  the  public  estimation,  and  the 
Farringdon-road  collec'tion  of  barrows  has  beeomo  tho  veriest 
CJhotto  of  hookland.  There  was  a  time  wlu^n  there  existed  a 
chance  of  finding  hero  a  good  if  not  a  lino  book,  but  that  time 
has  long  since  passed  away.  Should  anything  valuablo  now 
happen  to  oome  to  the  hawkers  from  a  rummnge  auction  sale,  it 
is  at  once  taken  to  tho  bettor-class  dealers  without  waiting  for  a 
purchaser  among  tho  casual  passers  in  tho  street. 

Tho  most  tieadly  modern  enemy  of  the  London  stall 
is  undoubtedly  tho  growing  cult  of  book-plate  collecting. 
Thousands  of  octavos  and  duodecimos— tho  little  18th  century 
classics  bound  in  calf — series  like  tho  Tatter  and  SiiecUttor,  and 
books  likeThomson's"  Seasons"  with Weslall's  plates,  whichusod 
formerly  to  drift  to  tho  barrow,  aro  now  destroyed  for  tho  book- 
plates they  contain.  There  is  a  dealer's  shop  within  sound  of 
St.  Paul's  whero  any  day  one  may  see  numbers  of  these  inno- 
cents miissaen'd  merely  for  their  armorial  plates,  and  it  is 
qiiostionable  wlu'fher  t  von  (Jraugorizing  led  to  the  ruin  of  a 
larger  number  of  books  tlian  tho  now  nourishing  hobby  of  tho 
book-plate  collector. 

A\'o  cannot  but  regret  tho  tendency  to  restrict  the  second- 
hand book  trade  to  tho  enclosed  shop.  Tho  formal  business  air 
of  tho  counter  kills  the  chaim  that  used  to  attach  to  tho  casual 
purchase  of  a  worthy  volume.  Look-hunting  is  an  interesting 
liobby,  and  a  chance,  however  remote,  of  finding  a  rare  tra<-t,  or 
of  C(uning  across  a  desired  first  edition,  is  suflioieut  induoemont 
to  tho  most  ordinary  bibliophile  to  linger  at  a  stall  so  long  as 
there  is  a  book  to  inspi'ct  or  a  bundle  to  turn  over.  It  may 
happoti  that  the  .search  will  not  result  in  anything  more  than 
finding  a  book  which  neither  common  sense  nor  intolligenco  will 
permit  of  being  classed  as  a  treasure,  but  which  may  Ik)  very 
desiral'lo  either  for  com|)leting  a  sot  or  for  tilling  a  gap  in  a 
cycle  otherwise  iucomplote.  liiit,  on  the  other  hand",  it  may  re- 
sult in  finding  a  book  of  whose  literary  value  there  is  no  possible 
doubt— such,  for  instance,  as  those  little  volumes  which  once 
belonged  lo  the  author  of  •'  t'hristabel  "—books  scribbled  over 
and  annotated  by  Coleridge,  who,  De  Quincey  tells  us.  used  at 
such  times  to  imagino  that  ho  had  an  audience  before  him,  and 
therefore  never  wrote  a  line  on  the  margin  of  a  book  for  which 
ho  did  not  feel  tho  nion.cn'.ary  inspiration  of  sympathy  and 
applause. 


ifovcitjn  Ucttcrs. 


THE    UMTKI)    STATES. 

In  the  Athemeum  Press  Series  of  annotated  teits  from  standard 
English  literature,  now  l)eing  published  in  Boston,  the  last 
volume,  which  appeared  within  a  week,  is  notable.  The  previous 
books  of  this  series,  though  good  in  their  kind,  have  generally 
been  only  fresh  editions  of  works  otherwise  accessible.  This 
stands  by  itself.  Professor  J.  M.  Manly,  of  Brown  University, 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  accomplished  pupils  of  the  late 
Professor  Child,  has  collected,  under  tho  unpretentious  title  of 
"  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakspearcan  Drama,"  examples  of 
En"lisli  dramatic  literature,  in  every  extant  form,  from  tho 
earliest  liturgical  notes  of  tho  tenth  century  to  Bale's  "  Kinge 
Johan."  In  a  second  volume  he  promises  before  long  to 
carry  this  work  up  to  tho  "  Spanish  Tragedy  "  ;  and  there  will 
bo  a  third  volume,  containing  a  full  treatise  on  the  development 
of  the  drama  in  England,  and  a  glossary.  The  volume  which 
has  appeared  sutlices  to  prove  this  work  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  all  students  of  the  matters  it  deals  with.  While  it 
contains  little  cr  nothing  not  previously  printed  siinie«h<-re,  it 
literally  puts  within  ever\body's  reach  texts  whicli  until  this 
moment  have  been  availalile  only  in  such  rare  and  various  forms 
as  can  i)0  found  in  few  jirivato  collections.  It  establishes  the 
texts,  too,  with  a  scholarly  precision  not  attained  in  the  older 
edition^  ;  and  yet  it  is  instinct  throughout  with  litcnirj'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  j.edantic  or  linguistic  temper.  N.it  so  excep- 
tional a  work,  of  course,  as  Child's  •'  iSallads,"  it  is  serious  and 
sehidarly  and  humane  enough  to  be  grouped  with  that.  No  other 
work  on  the  origins  of  the  literary  form  which  reached  its  acme 
in  tho  work  of  Shakespeare  is  com]parablo  with  Profe.-isor  Manly 'b 
in  either  plan  or  execution.  Ikioks  like  this,  one  feels,  are  too 
good  to  bo  obscured,  even  for  a  while,  in  anj*  series  :  but  (orhaps 
it  were  wiser  to  thank  the  series  for  btimulatiiig  them  into 
being. 

During  tho  last  week,  too,  has  appeared  Mr.  John  Fiske's 
now  contriliution  to  the  popular  history  of  the  I'liited  States — 
two  volumes  entitled  "  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours." 
This  is  parallel  to  his  well-known  "  Beginnings  of  Now 
England  "  ;  and  a  few  volumes  more  will  prolably  comi)letc  his 
survey  of  tho  whole  range  of  Ameriian  history,  from  the  earliest 
voyages  of  discovery  to  the  present  century.  No  other  treatment 
of  these  matters  compares  with  his  in  scope  or  in  grasp  ;  nor 
could  any  style  bo  much  more  ])loa.santly  readable.  Ho  has  tho 
rare  gift  of  making  things  interesting  which  in  other  hands 
would  bore  you.  Vet  somehow,  for  all  its  merit,  popular  and 
substantial,  his  way  of  juitting  things  jars  on  one.  It  is  not  that 
ho  deliberately  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  consonant  with  tlio 
projuaices  of  triiim[ihant  democracy,  but  rather  that  you  keep 
wishing  ho  would  take  more  panis  not  to  do  so.  His  work  is 
good  enough  to  merit  the  linal  grace  of  distinction  ;  very  likely, 
nowevor,  his  readers  |  refer  him  without  it. 

What  may  bo  regarded  as  an  unwitting  contribution  to 
American  humour,  meanwhile,  has  aiijMjared  just  where  one  would 
least  have  expected,  in  the  literary  columns  of  the  Sation.  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  junior  Senator  from  Ma.s.«achusett9,  is  a 
public  man  who  has  had  tho  misfortune  to  dilFer  in  political  prin- 
ciple from  a  great  number  of  excellent  people,  among  whom  are 
the  managers  of  the  newspaper  in  question  -  and  who  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  serene  disregard  of  their  views.  His  con- 
sefpiont  political  success, which  is  marked, has  naturally  distv.rbcil 
them,  to  a  degree  which  has  completely  freed  from  amenity  their 
comments  on  his  public  life.  Besides  being  a  successful 
politican,  of  a  partisiin  type,  Mr.  Lo<lgo  is  among  the  most 
conscientiously  oipiipped  men  of  letters  in  America.  He  has 
lately  published  a  volume  of  essays,  speeches,  and  tlie  like,  en- 
tit  led '•  Certain  .\ecepted  Heroes."  Not  pretending  to  immortality, 
this  book  is  thoughtlul.  interesting,  and  well-written- altogether 
the  sort  of  thing  which  one  welcomes  from  a  busy  man  who 
might  well  plead  that  his  public  duties  we-o  enough  to  occupy 
all  his  time.  Now,  evervbo<ly  knows  that  tho  .Vnfioii  tries 
honestly  to  rise  above  prejudice  :  and  yot  the  -Voh'oii  in  some 
two  columns  earnestly  attempts  to  persuade  us  that  as  a  man  of 
letters  Mr.  Lodge  is  jejune, sillv.  and  whatever  else  one  does  not 
like  to  be.  It  is  an  excellent  \)it  of  humorous  advertisement, 
the  fun  of  which  lies  in  its  guileless  uncousciousnees  of  its  own 
humour. 

To  pass  from  humour  to  fiction,  it  is  said  that  the  most 
widely-sold  American  novel  of  this  season  is  Mr.  E<lward 
Uollamy's  "  Equality."  Mr.  Bellamy,  it  may  be  remembered, 
began  liis  literary  caiocr  some  years  ago  as  a  novelist,  in  which 
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capacity,  people  at  first  supposed,  he  gave  the  world  his  Utopian 
story  "  Looking  Backwards."  However  this  book  was  originally 
meant,  it  happened  to  impress  a  large  public,  cf  the  dreamily 
philanthropic  sort,  as  a  serious  coiitributi<in  to  political 
philosophy  ;  and  actually  gave  rise  to  a  new  political  sect, 
called  Nationalist,  of  which  Mr.  Bellamy  forthwith  became  the 
prophet.  "  Equality,"  then,  was  probably  intended  for  what  it 
bids  fair  to  become— in  many  eyes,  not  of  the  far-seeing  kind— a 
sacred  book  of  the  West.  This  aspect  of  it  has  lately  been 
rather  comically  emphasized.  The  austere  seriousness  of  New 
En<»land  nowhere  survives  more  sturdily  than  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  of  which  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harris,  author  of  "  Moral  Evolution,"  has  lately  produced  a 
work  called  "  Inequality  and  Progress."  His  thesisis  under- 
stood to  be  that  the  former  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
latter  ;  if  somebody  did  not  got  ahead,  the  reverend  gentleman 
holds,  there  would  be  no  sort  oven  of  a  human  race.  This 
display  of  obvious  good  sense  is  not  remarkable  ;  but  the 
circular  of  his  publishers  is.  In  this  they  state  that  Dr.  Harris 
incidentally,  and,  to  some  extent,  directly,  combats  the  heresies 
of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy.  Natural  selection,  in  other  words,  the 
«arthiy  counterpart  of  the  divine  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election,  is  heldto  be  threatened  ;    Andover  to  the  rescue  ! 

Among  the  "  American  Oontributions  to  Civilization  " 
lately  set  forth  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  is  one 
which  bears  on  the  main  point.  The  volume,  wliich  contains  a 
number  of  occasional  speeches  and  papers  covering  a  period  of 
25  years,  includes  a  short  one  entitled  "  Equality  in  a  Republic." 
This  was  written  about  a  year  ago  for  the  Cambriilrjc  Magazine, 
the  official  organ  of  a  philanthi'opic  institution  called  the  Prospect 
Union,  which  tries  to  nestle  under  the  wing  of  Harvard.  When  this 
union  started  a  sign  appeared  over  the  door  of  its  quarters  bearing 
the  words  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  In  short  order  this 
disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  another,  of  which  President 
Eliot  is  author  :  and  this  little  article  explains  why.  Blameless 
though  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Gallic  motto  may  be,  a  century 
of  misuse  has  made  it  stand  for  other  ideals  than  those  of  law 
and  order.  "  Social  unity,"  writes  Mr.  Eliot,  "  is  consistent 
with  great  social  diversities.  Let  us  substitute  for  the  French 
motto  '  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,'  an  Anglo-Saxon  motto — 
'  Freedom,  Unity,  Brotherhood.'  Those  three  ideas  go  well 
together,  and  express  a  lofty  and  practicable  social  aim."  So 
under  the  words  "Freedom,  Unity,  Brotherhood,"  the  Prospect 
Union  now  proceeds  in  its  well-meaning  mission.  This  cool  re- 
cognition at  once  of  a  truth  and  of  its  limits  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  President  Eliot,  and  of  his  book.  One  may  be  far  from 
agreement  with  him  at  every  turn  ;  but  one  cannot  read  his 
work  without  constant  recognition  of  the  courageous,  and  very 
individual,  personality  which  has  made  him  during  the  past  20 
years,  though  by  no  means  the  most  popular,  undoubtedly  the 
most  powerful,  force  in  American  education. 

Among  the  books  which  are  appearing  almost  daily  there  are 
oE  course,  a  great  many  novels.  Few  of  these  seom  at  first 
glance  important  :  but  the  very  number  of  them,  if  nothing 
else,  makes  them  worth  attention  by  themselves.  For  that  it 
will  be  best  to  wait  until  more  space  is  at  one's  disposal  than  is 
left  to-day.  Two  or  three  Christmas  books,  however,  deserve 
at  least  passing  mention.  One  is  an  elaborately-illustrated 
edition  of  IMr.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days,"  those  pleasant, 
romantic  tales  of  Louisiana  which  he  has  never  surpassed.  The 
stories  are  good  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  a  large,  fair  page  ; 
and  the  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Albert  Herter,  reproduced  in  photogra- 
vure, though  not  exactly  powcrfid,  are  sympathetic  and  in  good 
■taste.  They  might,  indeed,  seem  even  better  but  for  the  acci- 
dent that  at  the  same  moment  appears  a  pleasant  little  book, 
nothing  like  so  lasting  in  substance  as  Mr.  Cable's,  but  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle.  This  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
"  First  Christmas  Tree,"  which  may  be  described  as  the  best 
sort  of  work  that  can  proceed  from  an  impulse  ordinarily  re- 
sulting in  Sunday  school  literature.  This  blameless  common- 
place, however,  is  more  than  redeemed  by  the  four  pictures  nf 
Mr.  Pyle,  who  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  best  illustrator  of 
books  we  have  ever  had.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
cannot  be  either  pretentious  or  commonplace,  if  they  try.  Though 
not  quite  at  his  best  here,  he  is  at  least  bettor  than  the  best  of 
anybody  else. 

FEANCE. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  novel. 
Already  M.  Fasquelle  is  announcing  it.  The  news  will,  no 
doubt,  come  as  a  surprise  to  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen,  who 
think  of  him  only  as  the  terrible  leader  of  the  Opposition  at  the 
Palais  Bonr'oon,  where  in  the  old  days — it  was  not  so  very  long 
ago, but  already  the  period  seems  ancient  history — a  single  terse, 


incisive  speech  from  15  minutes  to  a  half  hour  delivered  by 
him  at  just  the  moment  jmirholodiqtu  (which  he  always  chose 
with  so  startling  an  art)  precipitated  into  the  forces  of  Republi- 
can "  concentration  "  a  disintegrating  element,  separated 
the  Radicals  from  the  "  Opportunists,"  destroyed  the  cohesion 
of  the  mass,  and  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  M. 
Clemenceau  was  a  great  leader  because  he  was  a  great  orator,  and 
he  was  a  great  orator  because  he  was  a  great  artist.  After  the 
famous  political  contest  in  which  he  was  unseated,  mainly  by  the 
outrageously  mendacious  accusations  of  his  enemies  who  treated 
him  as  more  than  Anglophile,  he  seemed  almost  delighted  at  last 
to  be  able  to  indulge  his  passion  for  artistic  expression 
in  conditions  less  trying.  He  began  to  write,  and  not 
merely  as  a  journalist,  but  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters. 
Even  here  in  Paris  his  articles  were  a  revelation.  In  a  style  less 
mannered  and  more  French  than  that  of  the  Goncourts  or  that  o£ 
his  friend  Gefi'roy,  but  with  a  concern  for  the  mot  propre 
as  eager  as  theirs,  he  produced  during  long  months  art 
admirably  vigorous  series  of  varied  little  essays  on  men  and 
things  which  showed  him  in  a  light  not  merely  more  favourable 
than  that  of  the  gas-heated,  noisy  amphitheatre  of  the 
French  Chamber,  but  one  singularly  fitted  to  enhance  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  artists  and  thinkers.  He  took  a  prominent 
place  among  the  best  writers  in  Paris. 

Then  he  made  a  journey  to  Greece,  where,  for  some 
weeks,  Pausanias  in  hand,  he  wandered  among  the 
monuments  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  amidst  storied  sites, 
recording  his  singularly-clear  sensations  in  many  memorable 
phrases,  which  distinguished  these  articles  as  ,  remarkable 
even  in  the  literature  which  has  reflected  the  beauty 
and  the  rare  interest  of  the  Hellenic  country.  These  articles 
were  strewn  among  the  Paris  journals.  They  have  not  been 
reprinted,  and  it  is  a  pity.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
interrupted  by  the  story,  Les  Phis  i'orts,  which  M.  Fasquelle  is 
now  announcing.  At  ah  events,  in  these  studies  of  Greece,  M. 
Clemenceau  is  at  his  best,  and  it  is  comprehensible  that  he 
wishes  to  perfect  a  work  so  excellent  as  with  the  thumb-nail 
touches  of  the  Greek  sculptor.  I  learn  that  he  is  thinking  of 
completing  them,  and  that  to  do  so  he  may  even  go  next  spring 
to  Greece.  In  anticipation  of  such  a  trip  we  can  afford,  perhaps, 
to  wait,  but  not  on  any  other  condition  less  consoling. 

On  the  5th  of  this  month  the  idyllic  little  island, 
shaded  by  the  slender  poplars,  at  Erinenonville,  where  Jear. 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  buried,  and  where  his  tomb  has  stood  for 
years  unmolested,  save  by  rare  visitors  who  had  come  thither 
in  pilgrimage,  was  invaded  b}'  a  gang  of  workmen  under  the 
direction  of  a  Paris  architect.  Prince  Radziwill,  the  owner  of 
the  beautiful  park  and  the  chateau,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
necessity  of  restoring  the  monument,  had  given  orders  that  the 
tomb  should  be  opened,  and  he  found  the  cavern  empty.  There- 
upon the  old  problem  was  revived — What  has  become  of  the  body 
of  Rousseau  ?  It  is  perhaps  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  assertioi. 
where  testimony  is  so  conliicting,  perhaps  only  the  remarkable 
spirit  of  proportion  which  characterizes  the  book, that  makes  Mr. 
John  Morley  so  cautious  in  the  haunting  lines  which,  closing 
his  study  of  .lean  Jacques,  thus  refer  to  the  last  resting  place  of 
the  philosopher  : — 

By  the  serene  moonriso  cf  a  summer  night  (he  says)  the  body 
was  put  under  the  ground  on  au  island  in  the  midst  of  a  small  lake  where 
poplars  throw  shadows  over  the  still  water,  silently  figuring  the  destiny 
of  mortals.  Here  it  remained  for  16  years.  Then  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  crash  of  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  wild  acclamations  of  a 
populace  gone  mad  in  exultation,  terror,  fury,  it  was  ordered  that  tha 
poor  dust  should  be  transported  to  the  national  temple  of  great  men. 

"  It  was  ordered,"  said  Mr.  Morley,  but  history  has  never 
been  able  to  determine  whether  the  order  was  obeyed.  Rent?  de 
(iirardin  certainly  handed  over  a  coffin  to  the  clamours  of  the 
Parisians,  but  only  after  such  temporization  as  had  exposed  him 
to  the  dangerous  wrath  of  the  tyrants  of  the  State,  and  only  after  he 
had  had  ample  time  to  conceal  the  remainsofRousseauin  another 
corner  of  his  park.  Moreover  there  is  a  letter  of  NapoleoiL 
proving  that  he  believed  that  some  years  later  the  body  was  at 
Ermenonville. 

Visiting  the  island  and  the  charming  little  village  the 
other  day  I  entered  the  common  room  of  the  hostelry,  where, 
curiously  enough,  some  of  the  working  men  whom  the  Prince  had 
employed  were  taking  their  rjoutte  before  returning  to  Paris. 
They  were  talking  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  discussing,  as  every- 
body has  been  discussing  here,  this  problem  of  the  great  man's 
ashes.  C>ne  of  them  offered  this  proof  of  either  the  haste  or  the 
care,  as  you  may  wish  to  interpret  it,  with  which  the  coffin  was 
removed  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  Pantheon.  The 
ancient  workmen,  said  he,  had  not  touched  the  monument  proper, 
but,  digging  a  ditch  at  its  head,  had  pickaxed  the  wall  below 
the  level  of  the  soil,  qnd,  having  removed  the  contents 
I  of  the  torab,  filled  in  the  gap  with  ,the    loose   stone    and  rubble 
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and  coment  wliich  lie  and  his  fellows  two  weeks  ago  came 
ujion  when  working  in  obedience  to  the  Prince  on  the  same 
spot.  As  I  listoued  i  was  reminded  of  the  letter  to  Mme.  de  Stal-l, 
from  the  sister  or  the  dauglitor,  1  believe,  of  the  then  rhatdain 
of  Krincnonviilo,  stating  that  HousHCau  had  been  buried  six  feet 
beneath  the  noil,  and  I  wondereil  whether,  even  on  the  occasion 
of  tlie  original  violation  of  the  tomb,  tile  workmen  ever  dug  deep 
enough  to  find  the  body.  Certainly  on  the  present  occasion, 
if  the  letter  of  the  lady  in  fiuostion  is  accurate,  as  I  have 
recently  myself  discovered,  they  did  not  do  so.  At  all  events 
the  story  tiiat  during  the  Restoration,  when  once  again  the  priests 
came  into  power,  the  ashes  of  V'oltaire  and  Kousseaii  were  removed 
from  the  Pantheon  liy  night,  placed  in  a  sack  and  dumped  into 
a  ditch  in  the  country  near  Paris,  lias  never  been  proven  true, 
although  it  has  never  been  i)roven  fahso. 

The  question  evidently  is  a  perplexing  one.  It  will  probably 
never  bo  solved  unless  one  day,  after  all,  the  body  be  discovered 
in  some  corner  </f  the  Ermenonville  estate  hidden  away  by 
Girardin  who  mystified  the  Cf)nvention,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
still  under  the  ruined  Greek  temple  on  the  liill,  or  on  the  little 
island  some  three  or  four  feet  deeper  under  tlio  soil  than  the 
pickaxe  and  spade  of  any  workman  has  at  present  penetrated. 
All  tills,  however,  shows  with  what  caution  Mr.  John  MorUy 
wrote  his  final  paragrapn,  which  still,  after  the  fresh  facts 
collected,  remains  as  scientific  a  statement  of  the  situation  as  is 
warranted. 


CorvespoiibciKC. 


THE    SAVISS    RELIEF    STATIONS. 

TO     THE     EDITOK. 

Sir, — Will  you  give  me  tlie  opportunity  of  correcting  a  slight 
<?rror  into  whicii  the  reviewer  of  my  book.  "Social  Switzerland,'' 
has  very  oxusably  fallen.  I  should  Tiot  have  troubled  you  had 
not  the  same  error  been  made  before  by  one  of  your  contem- 
poruries.  Your  reviewer  speaks  of  •'  National  Relief  Stations"  ; 
nnd  says  that  they  are  "  called  Natural  Relief  Stations  in  the 
book  by  an  obvious  misprint."  As  a  fact.  "  Natural  "  is  correct: 
tliis  relief  I  o.xplain  to  be  "  relief  in  kind  " — i.r.,  food,  instead 
<if  money.  The  real  misprint  is  in  the  Ucrnian  name  for  the 
stations,  which,  through  inadvertence,  appears  "  Nationalverp- 
flogungsstationen  "  (page  131),  instead  of  "  Naturalverpfle- 
i;ungsstationen."  I  trust  that  your  review  and  others  maybe 
the  means  of  directing  public  attention  in  England  to  this  trulj' 
beneficent  institution,  who.st)  value  for  tlio  Swiss  and  Gorman 
working  classes  is  incalculable.  Permit  me,  in  passing,  to  wisli 
for  Literature  a  long  life  and  a  useful  one. 

I  am,  yours  faitlifuUy. 

November  10.  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

TO  THK  i;i)iro!: 

Sir,— Your  issue  of  tlie  IDth  contained  a  letter  signed  "  An 
Hussar,"  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kipling's  knowledge  of  military 
technicalities.  By  way  of  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule 
Tofereiico  is  made  to  "  a  glaring  instance  of  error  in  one  ballad 
tliat  the  soldier  at  once  detects."  I  liiid  mj'self  wondering 
whether  l>y  any  chance  the  writer  may  be  alluding  either  (a)  to  a 
case  in  whicli  the  expression,  though  accurate  enough  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  first  appeared  in  print,  has  now 
voaspcl  to  bo  so,  owing  to  subsequent  alterations  in  the  service  ; 
— such  as,  for  instance,  is  to  be  found  in  the  refrain  of 
*'  Troopin'  "  :  or  (b)  to  a  cosn  like  that  of  the  phrase  "  Threes 
About!  "  (in  "  Pelts"),  which,  thoiigh  accurately  representing 
the  formation  actually  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chilian- 
wallah,  to  which  it  refers,  is  probably  unintelligible  to  a  trooper 
of  tlio  present  day. 

If  it  is  either  of  these  cases  that  your  correspondent  had  in 
ni'nd,  I  feel  sure,  from  the  general  tone  of  his  letter,  that  he 
will  bo  glad  to  find  that  theydo  not  furnish  an  instance  of  excep- 
tional failure  in  Mr.  Kipling's  omjiiscicnce. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Cambridge,  Nov.  15.  GKRARD  F.  COPr.. 


AMERICAN    COLLEGES. 

I'O    THK    KDlTOi:. 
Sir, — In  the  letter  from  the  United  States  in  the  third  number 
of  Littratvre  there  occurs  the  expression  "  as  the  grandiloquent 


fashion  of  the  moment  ardently  prefers  to  call  American  semina- 
ries of  learning  nowadays,  Columbia  University."  From  an 
American  writer  the  expression  seems  strange,  at  least  without 
some  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  this  "grandiloquent  fashion,"' 
which,  to  a  casual  reader  of  the  letter,  seems  what  the  Americans 
call  "  highfalutin."  No  doubt  the  founders  of  the  first  American 
colleges  followed  the  custom  of  England,  perhaps  with  the  idea 
that  their  imitators  would  found  different  colleges  as  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  the  subsequent  benefactions  bcini'  small, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time  being  for  economy,  they  took  tue  form 
of  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  existing  institution,  with  a 
single  teaching  staff.  Thus  Harvanl  College  does  all  the  ordi- 
nary under-graduate  teaching,  but  is  a  part  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  the  latter  being  constituted  by  the  sabnequently 
created  law,  medical  and  theological  schools,  the  scientific  and 
technical  departments,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  "  College." 
Columbia  has  its  proper  special  schools,  and  verj-  complete  and 
cioditable  they  are,  as  have  Y'ale,  Union,  and  others,  without 
which  no  "  seminary  of  learning  "  is  entitled  to  call  itself  by  the 
title  of  "  University."  The  terms  "  college  "  and  "  I.'niversity  " 
are  ncjt  then, as  one  might  conclude  from  the  letter  of  your  corre- 
spondent, convertible,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  term  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  is  a  return  to  English  nomenclature,  which  is  not 
only  Justifiable  but, so  far  as  the  jnufnii-smufajuiij  permit,  also  correct 
and  desirable.  We  do  not  speak  of  "  Harvard  College,"  and  the 
"  University  at  Cambridge  "  as  identical,  and  if  in  other  semi- 
naries the  contrary  is  the  case  the  ditferenoo  is  fortuitous  or 
comes  from  the  "  college  "  having  divided  its  resources,  grown 
larger  than  its  undergraduate  needs  were,  with  tlie  post-graduate 
schools.  Yours  trulv, 

Rome,  Nov.  15th.  "       V.'.  J.  STILLMAN. 


THE  BOOKSELLING  QUESTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOI:. 

Sir, — Some  one  has  said  that  all  the  evil  in  the  world 
comes  from  bad  definition.  Your  leader  in  No.  4  seems 
to  bo  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  \'ou  define  the 
author  as  "  generally  a  novelist,  who  is  paid  royalties  on  the 
number  of  copies  sold,"  and  you  procceil  to  argue  that  the 
"  author's  "  interest  must  lie  against  the  net  system  of  publish- 
ing because  that  involves  reduction  i>f  tlio  nominal  sum  upon 
which  his  royalty  is  levied.  Even  if  your  definition  wore  exact 
it  is  lianl  toseo  why  the  community  should,  in  your  ohti  words 
(used  it  is  true  in  a  difl'orent  connexion),  Ik-  taxed  "  to  subsidize 
a  special  small  class  of  men,"  to  wit,  the  royalty-levying 
novelist.  Put  is  your  definition  exact  ;  I  venture  to  demur  to  it, 
and  to  assert  that  the  "author,"  by  which  term  I  mean  the 
writer  of  iKioks  generally  and  not  of  one  special  class  of  books, 
is  chiefly  interested  in  the  same  end  as  the  publisher,  viz. — 
the  sale  of  as  many  copies  of  a  book  as  possible. 

Ot  any  100 now  books  printed  it  maybe  said  that  40  per  cent. 
are  produced  more  or  less  at  the  author's  own  cost :  of  the  remain- 
ing (50  per  cent.,  50  are  either  paid  for  outright  by  the  publisher  or 
the  latter  shares  profits  in  some  measure  with  the  author.  Probably 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  new  books  are  putilished  ori  a 
royalty  basis.  As  regards  these  10  per  cent.,  a  high  nominal  selling 
price  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal— /i^i-  a  royaltyof  llid.  in  the  Is.  Put 
why  should  the  aullurs  who  pay  for  their  own  books,  why  should 
they  who  sell  their  copyright  entirely  or  for  a  given  number  of 
editicms,  why  should  tliey  who  share  j.rofits  (anil  not  merely  pro- 
ceeds) lie  sacrificed  to  the  royalty-levying  aristocrat  ?  In  all  thesu 
cases thoauthorwantsasmanyoopiesofhis book  to  sell  as  possijjlc. 
But  to  achieve  this  end  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  way -multiply 
retail  booksellers  and  make  the  conditions  of  their  trading 
remunerative  enough  to  enable  them  to  sell  books  ;  and  what  is 
implied  in  the  words  ';  selling  books  "  no  one  who  has  not  a 
practical  experience  of  tl'.e  trade  can  tell.  Let  me rcpeot  what  1 
wrote  a  little  while  ago  to  the  Hookmnn  :— "  Books  ore  sold,  as 
a  rule,  not  because  they  are  reviewed  or  .idrertised,  but  l*causo 
they  are  seen  and  shown  :"  and  they  cannot  bo  seen  unless  the 
boo'kseller  can  atlord  a  big  shop  to  ilisplay  them,  and  they  can- 
not be  shown  unless  the  bookseller  can  atford  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-wlucateil  man. 

Faithfullv  voiirs, 

ALFRED  NUTT. 


TO  THK  EDITOR. 

Sir,— To  "  the  traile  "  the  difficulty  of  recurring  to  the  two- 
pence discount  in  the  shilling  .ind  enforcing  it  is  not  so  great  as 
your  leading  article  seems  to  indicate.  Every  publisher  can  stop 
a  bookseller's  account  if  it  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  thing  is 
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then  done,  for  no  recalcitrant  can  get  books  profitably  through 
another  in  a  rouiulabout  way. 

At  present  the  very  large  country  trade  is  almost  closed  to 
the  generality  of  authors,  for  country  booksellers  mostly  stock 
only  the  "  running  "  books.  The  average  author  has  no  chance 
of  his  book  being  seen,  and  only  a  small  chance  of  it  being 
known  through  an  advertisement.  The  bookseller,  who  is  the 
author's  best  agent  in  the  country,  cannot  afford  to  speculate  on 
an  uncertain  or  "  slow  selling  "  book  if  he  have  to  retail  it  at 
25  per  cent,  discount.  Although  not  now  in  "  the  trade  "  I 
keep  my  interest  in  it,  and  from  north  to  south  I  am  witness  of 
the  diminished  and  inferior  stocks  of  new  books  kept  by  country 
booksellers,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in  London  also. 

The  immediate  effect  of  recurring  to  a  twopence  in  the 
shilling  discount  on  copyright  books  would  be  to  reinstate  the 
country  trade,  and  harm  neither  author  nor  publisher.  Thus,  to 
consider  the  instance  you  give  of  a  six-shilling  book  under  the 
25  per  cent,  sj'stem,  the  cost  to  tlie  public  is  4s.  6d.,  cost  to  the 
bookseller  3s.  9d.,  royalty  to  author  Is.  6d.,and  to  the  publisher 
^s.  3d.  On  the  other  system  the  cost  to  the  public  is  6s.,  to  the 
bookseller  3s.  9d., royalty  to  author  Is.  6d.,and  publisher  2s.  3d. 
Now  the  country  bookseller's  expenses  are  as  near  as  possible 
15  per  cent.  In  the  latter  case  his  clear  profit  is  10  per  cent,  to 
provide  for  depreciation,  bad  stock,  interest  on  capital,  and 
remuneration  for  his  labour.  In  the  first  case  it  is  absolute  loss, 
which  has  to  be  provided  against  some  other  way.  From  an 
experience  of  many  years  in  a  large  country  trade  I  confidently 
believe  the  public  will  as  readily  buy  a  book  at  5s.  as  at  4s.  6d., 
and  non-copyright  books  may  be  had  at  any  price. 
Yours  obediently, 

A  FORMER  BOOKSELLER. 


THOUGHTS  ON  STYLE. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  Mr.  Mahafl'y,  writing  upon  the 
above  subject  under  the  heading  "  Among  my  Books,"  was  good 
enough  to  make  some  kind  references  to  a  paper  of  mine  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  One  of  his 
remarks,  however,  seems  open  to  misconception  ;  and,  as  the 
point  raised  is  of  more  than  personal  interest,  I  venture  to  call 
attention  to  it.  The  article  to  which  he  alludes  deals,  as  he 
mentions,  with  the  Greek  Treatise  on  the  Sublime. 

Mr.  Mahaft'y  conveys,  however  unintentionally,  the  impres- 
sion that  I  have  wantonly  deviated  from  the  language  of  the  Autho- 
rized Version  in  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  from  our  earliest  childhood.  He  writes  as  if  I  had 
been  quoting  from,  let  us  say,  Burke's  Treatise  on  the  "  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,"  and  had  tampered  with  the  form  of  one  of  the 
many  Biblical  illustrations  tliere  given.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Greek  words  which  I  had  to  translate  difl'er  so  materially  from 
any  known  Greek  or  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  honest — so  at  least  I  thought — to  conceal  the 
discrepancy  beneath  the  cloak  of  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
discrepancy  has,  as  I  should  endeavour  to  show  were  sufiicient 
space  at  my  disposal,  several  important  scientific  bearings  ;  and, 
writing  in  a  learned  journal,  I  was  bound  to  see  tliat  these  were 
not  obscured  by  a  pleasing,  but  deceptive,  identity  of  rendering. 
In  a  scientific  inquiry  the  first  aim  should  be,  as  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Mahaft'y  will  allow,  to  represent  facts  as  they  are  and  to  suggest 
nothing  false.  From  this  point  of  view,  truth  is  the  best  and 
only  style. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  even  on  the  assthetic 
side,  there  is  not  something  to  be  said,  in  the  present  instance, 
in  favour  of  a  strictly  literal  rendering.  The  author  of  the 
Greek  treatise  is,  in  the  chapter  in  question,  concerned  to  show 
that  even  a  "  bare  idea,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  may  be  sublime. 
Brevity  and  simplicity,  he  implies,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  sublimity,  are  of  its  very  essence.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
point,  and  this  the  passage,  on  which  turned  the  once  famous 
controversy  in  which  Boileau  routed  Huet  and  Leclerc. 

Just  one  further  matter.  Every  lover  of  Greek  will  have 
been  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Mahatty  that  the  new  Odes  of 
Bacchylides  are  so  full  of  promise.  But  it  is  no  grave  dis- 
paragement to  a  poet  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  equal  of  Pindar  ; 
and  this  I  have  understood  to  be  the  view  not  only  of  Longinus, 
but  also  of  the  scholar  who  is  about  to  edit  the  poems.  1  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  provisional  opinion  exj^ressed  some  time  ago 
above  the  well-known  initials  "  F.  G.  K." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  RHYS  ROBERTS. 

University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  Nov.  17. 


TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — 'With  reference  to  Prof.  Mahalfy's  interesting  reflec- 
tions on  the  style  of  Virgil  and  that  of  the  late  Pcet  Laureate 
I  would  suggest  that  the  prototj'pe  of  Tennyson  in  classical 
antiquity  might  be  far  more  plausibly  found  in  tl.e  person  of 
the  neglected  Ovid. 

If  it  is  certain,  to  begin  with,  that  Virgil  is  the  greatest 
Roman  poet,  does  that  follow  from  the  fact  that  his  style  is 
"  deliberately  and  self-consciously  polished  to  the  utmost 
degree  ?  "  Prof.  Mahaft'y  himself  quotes  ivith  approval  Flaubert's, 
appraisement  of  Horace  as  a  "  master  of  form  ;  "  but  has  any  one 
ever  suggested  that  the  style  of  Ovid,  exhibited  under  far 
greater  difficulties  than  Virgil's,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  as  finished 
and  graceful  as  any  known  ? 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  epic  breadth  and  conventional 
form  of  the  .(Eneid  altogether  exclude  any  close  parallel  between 
him  and  the  modern  noet,  whereas  the  •'  Elegies,"  the  "  Fasti," 
the  "  Metamorphoses"  cover  a  vast  range  of  just  the  mytho- 
logical, descriptive,  and  domestic  subject  matters  which  inspire 
most  of  the  poems  of  Tennyson. 

The  subject  might  be  expanded  to  a  good-sized  volume  ;  but 
what  student  of  Ovid  cannot  recall  scores,  nay,  hundreds 
of  passages  artistic,  graceful,  and  fascinating — descriptive  of 
love  in  all  its  phases,  natural  scenery,  and  domestic  incidents 
and  feelings — that  recall,  if  a  parallel  is  to  be  sought  anywhere,, 
the  "Idylls"  and  "Lyrics"  of  TennyEOn?  The  very  fact  that  Ovid 
has  left  us  hundreds  of  shoit  poems  upon  such  subjects,  in  the 
most  finished  and  fluent  form  of  verse  known,  would  suggest  the 
comparison,  even  if  the  difliculties  and  restrictions  of  the  elegiac 
metre  had  not  themselves  given  scope  for  the  very  kind  of 
literary  ingenuity  and  the  (sometimes  artificial)  graces  which 
particularly  distinguish  the  English  poet.  And  what  works  of 
Tennyson  are  most  prized  by  the  average  reader?  The  "  Idylls,' ' 
surely, and  the  "Poems";  and  for  what  are  the  "Poems"  praised'? 
For  the  perfect  finish  of  their  form,  and  for  their  admirable 
treatment  of  matters  of  common  life.  But  Ovid  is  famed  for  the. 
originality  and  industry  with  which  he  made  all  ancient  mytho- 
logy his  own,  and  bequeathed  it,  in  a  gallery  of  superbly-finished 
pictures,  to  all  medieval  Europe.  And  as  to  the  varied  human 
modern  interest  of  these,  "  there  is  practically  nothing  worth 
description  in  nature,  common  life,  or  human  feeling,"  says  a 
German  editor,  of  the  "  Metamorphoses,"  "  that  is  not  ade- 
quately and  beautifully  treated  in  this  poem." 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  slight  digression  from  my  text.  To 
return,  let  me  quote,  in  conclusion,  two  couplets,  either  of  which 
could  be  paralleled  a  hundred  times  in  the  three  full  volumes  of 
Ovidian  verse  that  lie  before  me  : — 

"  Ecce  supervacuus  (quid  enim  fuit  utile  gigni  ?) 
Ad  sua  Natalis  tempora  noster  adest. " 
Do   not  the  style  and  sense    of    this  suggest  Eomething  in  "In 
Memoriam  "  ?  Or,  again,  this  (from  "  Ariadne  to  Theseus  "): — 
"  Tempus  erat,  vitrea  quo  primum  terra  pruimi, 
Spargitur,  et  tectie  fronde  queruntur  aves." 
And  this  (from  Lord  Ronald  and  Lady  Clare)  : — 
"  It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 
And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air." 

A  learned  scholar  of  my  Univeisity  suggested  to  me  some  time 
ago  that  an  unhappy  over-familiarity  with  certain  distichs  of 
Ovid  in  early  youth  turns  away  many  from  the  study  of  him  in 
the  arm-chair  of  later  life.  If  so,  surely  to  all  of  those  who 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  Tennysonian  poetry  the  loss  is  irre- 
parable. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Nov.  14.  G.  H.  POWELL. 


THE    "  WASPS  "   AT    CAMBRIDGE. 


The  performance  of  the  fVa.ips  of  Aristophanes  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  Greek  Play  "  revivals  "  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  is  not  due  to  the  fine  new  theatre  that  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  large  concert  room  in  which  former  plays  have 
been  given  ;  nay,  it  might  be  said  that  the  more  complete  the. 
modern  appliances,  the  less  congruity  is  there  with  the  old 
Greek  drama.  And  such  performances  as  those  of  the  Alcestis, 
CEdipus  Tyranniis,a.nd  Agamemnon  in  the  open-airGreek  theatre  at 
Bradfield  probably  give  a  much  better  idea  of  what  a  Greek  play 
really  was. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  due  to  the  dramatic  structure  of  the 
JT'fis^M,  which  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of 
Aristophanes'  plays.  The  real  motive  or  plot,  so  tar  as  there  is 
one,  ends  with  the  "  Parabasis  "  at  lino  1,140  in  the  original 
(860  in  the  acting  edition),  and  then  follow  400  lines  of  irrelevant 
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incident.  So  obvious,  indeed,  is  this  defect  of  structure,  that 
critics  have  liiiKied  tlieiiiselves  to  find  some  reason  for  it — e.j/., 
tliat,  after  tlio  cold  reccjition  of  tlie  Clomh  in  tlio  jji-evious  year 
AristophanoH  felt  that  he  must,  as  it  were,  write  down  to  the 
level  of  his  audience  and  ^ive  tliem,  when  ho  worked  out  his 
chief  motive,  a  little  broad  and  vulgar  farce  ;  or  that  two 
diH'erent  plays  must  somehow  have  become  mixed  ;  or  that  the 
p<jct  at  the  la^t  moment  substituted  something  less  personal  to 
the  powers  tliat  wcio  than  the  original  conclusion,  wliatev;  r 
it  was.  For  this  play  was  a  renewal  of  the  attack  made  two 
years  before  in  the  Kaii/ltls,  but  intermitted  in  the  (Jlowlx,  upon 
the  powerful  demagogue  Cleon,  and  particidarly  ui)on  the 
"  dicastic  "  or  jury-syatom,  which  was  a  mainstay  of  his  power. 
The  poet's  object  is  to  break  the  alliance  between  dicasteries 
and  demagogues  by  ridiculing  both— the  dicasts  for  their  unlit- 
ness  to  exorcise  large  iriesponsilile  power,  and  the  demagogues 
for  selUsh  feathering  of  their  own  nests  by  judicious  llattery 
of  tho  sovereign  jiooplo.  In  this,  perhaps,  lies  a  permanent 
interest  of  the  play,  that  the  condition  of  things  at  Athens 
satirized  in  it  was  a  ridurtio  ad  ahsurilnui  of  democracy. 

Naturally,  however,  for  an  audience  consisting  largely  of 
ladies  and  ini<lcrgraduates  the  chief  interest  was  in  tlio  comic 
and  pantomimic  situations  with  which  tho  plaj'  abounds.  The 
old  dicast,  I'hilocleon,  subjected  by  his  son  to  durance  vile  to 
kooj)  him  away  from  tlie  court,  emerging  from  tho  chimney  or 
escaiiing  under  tho  belly  of  an  ass,  in  burle8(]ue  of  Ulysses  audthe 
ram  in  the  cave  of  i'olyphemus;  the  exceedingly  funny  trial  of  the 
dog,  imitated  by  Hacino  in  Acs  /'/o (V/cHr.s  and  by  Ben  Joiison  in 
his  Stiijile  of  Neir.i  ;  and  finally  tho  vulgar  antics  of  the  old  rnan, 
returning  tipsy  from  a  ilinnor  party  after  instruction  by  his  son 
in  tho  ways  of  fashionable  life — these  "  caught  on,"  as  they 
would  at  a  Londoii  thoatro  or  music-hall,  and  suggested  tho 
rullection  wholhor  reproductions  of  Greek  comedy  have  much 
educational  value,  except  perhaps  for  the  actors,  who  must 
imbibe  a  certain  amount  of  good  Greek,  and  a  little  historical 
and  anti(|uarian  knowledge.  As  a  spectacle,  it  was  decidedly 
successful.  The  scenery,  as  commonly  in  Greek  theatres,  was 
iincliangeil  throughout,  giving  little  scope  to  the  scenic  artist, 
liut  tho  (7v;;ij),  or  background,  was  a  very  pretty  view  of  Athens, 
and  tlie  gradual  breaking  of  the  dawn  was  happily  managed.  Of 
tho  ciistuiuos  and  pro]iertios  generally  it  may  bo  said  that  they 
wore  the  best  that  money  judiciously  oxpended  by  scholarly 
jiersons  could  jirocuro  ;  and  the  only  criticism  wo  are  disposed 
to  make  is  that  "  The  Chorus  of  Wasps,'"  who  are  sujiiiosed  to 
bo  elderly  dicasts  making  their  way  through  darkness  and  dirt 
to  the  law  courts  boforn  daybreak,  were  almost  too  spick  and 
span.  Hut  this  ]ierhai)s  is  hypoicritical.  Tho  acting — not  so 
dillicult  a  matter  in  broad  comedy  as  in  tragedy — was  creditable 
thioughout.  Mr.  Fry.  as  I'liilocleon,  sliowe<l  real  vis  ruiiiira,  and 
tlie  Coryph.eus  (Mr.  Kvaiis)  looked  and  spoke  his  part  well. 

What  sort  of  music  should  accompany  a  Greek  play  is  matter 
of  dispute.  In  a  modern  theatre,  a  modern  orchestra,  with  more 
or  less  elaborate  music,  is  j  oihaps  inevitable  ;  and  ass uiiiing 
this,  tho  incidental  music,  composed  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Noble,  tho  organist  of  Kly  Cathedral,  was  pleasant  and  not  too 
jiromiiieut.  Jhit  is  it  heresy  to  say  that  the  simple,  if 
iiionoton(ni8,  strains  of  pipe  and  flute  as  employed  at  liradfield 
are  really  more  in  hannuiiy  with  the  Greek  iliama,  as  they 
certainly  are  nv'io  accordant  with  the  little  we  know  of  Greek 
musical  accompaniment  ? 

As  cditeil  for  the  .stage  the  play  was  divided  into  three  acts, 
the  1,.'>:!7  lines  of  the  original  being  reduce<l  to  1,14!».  Act  1. 
includes  the  opening  scones  of  riiiloclcon's  attempts  to  escape, 
tho  entry  of  tlio  Chorus,  and  tho  disputation  between  Philo- 
cloon  and  Hdelycleon.  Act  11.  contains  tho  amusing  scene  of  the 
ilomostic  trial,  followed  by  the  I'arabasis  ;  and  here  tho  action 
of  the  play  really  ends.  Act  111.  givos  the  transformation  of 
I'hilocloon  under  his  son's  tuition  and  liis  misbehaviour  under  the 
iiitbienco  of  wine,  ending  witli  a  contest  of  dancing.  .Vs  usual  at 
CambriiVo,  a  neat  acting  edition,  with  the  (ireek  text  and  a 
translation  on  opposite  pages,  is  published  for  the  use  of 
tho  cpectatois.  The  editors  of  tho  H'd.vjw  may  1  e  thanked  for 
introducing  us  in  this  to  a  really  admirable,  but  wo  fancy  little 
known,  verse  trinslation  by  jlr.  Uiokley  llogers,  which  may 
challenge  oomiiarison  oven  with  Hookliani  Frero.  As  a  specimen, 
wo  may  cpiote  the  opening  lines  of  tho  Parabasis  A\itli  its  allusion 
on  the  poet's  behalf  to  tho  failure  of  the  ('/uio/.<  :— 

Yes,  go  rejoicing  your  own  good  way, 
Wherever  your  path  may  bo  : 

But  you,  yo  numberless  myriads,  st<»y 
And  listen  the  while  to  mc. 

Bewaro  lost  the  truths  I  am  going  to  say 
I'nhceded  to  earth  should  fall  ; 

For  that  were  tho  part  of  a  fool  to  play. 
And  mt  your  part  at  all. 


But  O  for  the  future,  my  Masters,  pray 
Show  mere  regard  for  a  genuine  Bard 
Who  is  ever  inventing  amusements  new 
And  fresh  discoveries,  all  for  you. 
Make  much  of  his  play,  and  store  it  away, 

And  into  your  wardrobes  throw  it 
With  the  citrons  sweet  ;    and  if  this  you  do 
Your  clothes  will  be  fragrant,  the  whole  year  through, 

With  the  volatile  wit  of  the  Poet. 
The  Quartcrlii  Ittviewer  might  really  do  worse  than  promote 
Mr.  Kogers  into  the  same  class  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  I 


MONUMENTS    OF    EARLY    PRINTERS. 


Mr.  Quaritch's  catalogues  are  always  a  species  of  Barmccidet 
feast  for  the  poorer  book  collector  :  his  latest,  of  books  pro<luced' 
by  the  earliest  presses  in  Germany,  tho  Nethtrlands,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  England,  from  145.5  to  1.5C0,  may  well  stagger  a 
fairly  rich  biblioiihilc.  Six  hundred  and  forty-three  books  do 
not  constitute  a  very  formidaV)le  libiai-j-  as  libraries  nowadays 
go,  but  as  the  value  of  this  small  collection  amounts  to  £32,500, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  books  are  not  ordinary  ones. 
Mr.  (,!uariteli,  who  nn>destlj'  dofcrites  himself  as  a  •'  mere  book- 
seller," has  been  forming  this  collectirn  during  the  past  20 
years,  and,  as  a  series  of  examples  of  the  work  of  typography 
during  tho  first  half  century  of  its  existence,  wo  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  bookselling.  So  far 
as  the  catalogue  itself  goes,  it  is  only  about  one-quarter  the  size 
of  the  invaluable"MonumentaTypographica"  which  Mr.Quaritcli 
issued  just  11  years  ago,  but  nearly  every  lot  is  a  gem,  and 
often  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

ft  htaits  with  the  grandest  of  all  books,  the  first  work 
produced  bj-  typogiaphy,  the  Gutenberg-Fust  Bible,  commonly 
(and  absurdly)  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  which  was  produced 
at  Mentz  in  14.M-5G.  When  it  is  remembered  tliat  in  the 
year  1450  Gutenberg  was  only  negotiating  for  aid  in  money 
to  convert  "his  airy  fancies  into  realities,  and  to  give 
them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  when  wo  see  that  in 
14.5G  this  enormous  liible  was  complete  and  on  sale,  in  all  its 
typographical  magnificence,  we  begin  to  sympathize  with  those 
of  Gutenberg's  contemporaries  who  contended  that  it  was  tho 
result  of  magic,  ilr.  (Quaritch's  second  book  is  the  Fust- 
SchooH'er  Psalter  of  1459  ;  it  is  unquestiniialdy  the  glory  of  thia 
press,  and  by  its  side  the  Bible  is  comparatively  common, 
inasmuch  as  only  twelve  copies  of  the  former  are  known,  and 
this  is  the  <  nly  one  purchaseable.  It  is  the  second  book  printed 
with  a  date,  and  the  third  (or  perhaps  fourth)  book  producetl  by 
movable  types  ;  whilst  the  large  initial  letters  engrave*!  on 
wood  and  printed  in  red  and  blue  ink  are  rightly  considered  the 
most  beautiful  s])eciiiiens  of  this  kind  of  ornameiit  which  the 
united  efforts  of  the  wood  engraver  anil  the  pressn.an  have  pro- 
duced. Both  these  books  are  on  vellum,  the  Bible  coming  from 
the  Ashburnham  Library  and  the  Psalter  from  that  of  Sir 
John  Hayford  Thorohl.  Mr.  (^uaritcli's  price  for  the  two  being' 
£5,000  a'ud  £5.2:>0  respectively.  Of  the  thirtl  and  the  fourth 
books  printed  with  a  date,  the  Durandus  from  the  Fust-Schoclfer 
press,  145'.t,  and  the  iialbi  Catholicon  from  what  was  presumably 
Gutenberg's  second  )  ress.  145'.i-tK),  there  are  also  fine  copies,  the 
Durandus  being  on  vellum. 

After  these  triumphs  of  tho  early  press,  the  books  which 
follow  are,  commercially,  of  small  moment  :  yet  to  tho  student 
their  interest  in  one  way  or  another  is  undeniably  great.  The 
earliest  ]irinted  books  were,  of  course,  in  Latin,  and  the 
first  |irinted  in  any  other  language  was  Bimr's  ••  Fabelbuch," 
published  in  German  at  Bamberg  io  14ril.  This  1  ook  has  still 
another  intere.st  which  serves  to  sbiiw  how  .-ill  tho  early  phases 
of  typograiihy  overlai)  each  other  ;  it  was  the  first  book  with 
engraved  illustrations,  as  distinguished  from  the  block  books, 
and  also  from  separate  leaves  of  engravings.  This  '•  Fabel- 
buch '■  was  from  I'fistor's  press.  We  have  no  spaco  to  discuss 
tho  spread  of  typogi-aphy,  of  which  we  get  a  clear,  bird's-eye 
view  in  the  arraucemeut  of  Mr.  Quaritch's  catalocue  :  its  de- 
velopment was  extraordinarily  rapiil.  »1  en  all  the  attendant 
dilhculties  of  the  ail  are  fully  comi>rehcnded. 

Colartl  Mansion  was  not  the  earliest  printer  nho  8ppeare«Hn 
the  Low  Countries,  but  he  priduced  his  first  date«l  l>ook,  Boc- 
caccio's "  La  Buy  no  ties  Nobles  Hommcs  et  Femn.es."  at  Bruges 
in  1476,  of  which  the  extant  copies  may  be  counttd  on  one's 
fingers.  The  copy  hero  otlored  at  £000  came  from  the  Ashburn- 
ham Library,  but  it  is  not  quite  jH^rfect,  several  leaves  Veing  in 
facsimile.  The  first  Dutch  Bible  appeared  at  Delft  in  1477. 
The  Italian  section  o{>cns  with   a    large   and   sound  copy  of  the 
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third  or  fourth  book  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  at  the 
Monastery  of  Subbiaco  in  1465 — the  St.  Augustine's  "  De  Civitate 
Dei,"  the  editio  princeps  of  a  great  book  ;  there  are  several  ex- 
amples of  the  press  which  these  two  printers  started  at  Rome 
after  leaving  Subbiaco,  and  of  other  printers  who  were  working 
in  that  city  from  1470  onwards.  The  Venetian  printers  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  represented,  the  gem  being  Bilibald  Pirck- 
hoymer's  copy  of  the  Aldine  Theocritus,  1495,  with  a  fine 
painting  by  Durer  on  the  first  page  of  the  text.  From  other 
centres  in  Italy  we  have  such  enviable  editionet:  principcs  as  the 
Dante,  from  Foligno,  1472,  the  Horace,  from  Milan,  1474, 
and  the  Homer,  from  Florence,  1488.  The  Spanish  section 
includes  one  work  of  the  greatest  rarity,  "  Tirant  Lo  Blanch," 
from  the  press  of  an  unknown  printer  at  Valencia  in  1490  ;  it  is 
the  first  romance  of  chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  of  it  only 
three  other  copies  (one  imperfect)  are  known  ;  the  "  Mozarabic 
Missal,"  1500,  and  the  "Mozarabic  Breviary, "  1502,  from  the 
press  at  Toledo  of  Peter  Hagembach,  may  also  be  mentioned, 
both  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  interest  (they  are  ofiered 
together  for  £400). 

The  English  section  contains  only  two  Caxtons,  but  both 
are  perfect  copies.  The  more  interesting  of  the  two  is  the 
■"  Dictes  of  the  Philosophers, "  1477,  which  is  the  first  book 
printed  in  England,  and  of  which  only  four  other  perfect  copies 
are  known,  of  which  three  are  locked  up  in  public  institutions. 
The  second  Caxton  is  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  printed 
about  1478,  and  described  by  Mr.  Quaritch  as  "  emphatically 
the  chief  production  "  of  this  press.  The  value  of  these  two 
books  is  appraised  at  £4,000.  The  St.  Albans  Press  is  represented 
by  a  perfect  copy  of  the  celebrated  "Book  of  St.  Albans," 
1486,  from  the  Ashburnham  Library,  and  the  first  of  the  long 
lino  of  English  sporting  books.  Of  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de 
AVorde  there  are  several  rare  specimens,  notably  the  second 
edition  of  the  famous  "  Reouyell,"  1603,  of  which  only  about 
three  or  four  perfect  copies  are  known  ;  and  two  copies  of  the 
"  Golden  Legend,"  ]527 — on  the  last  page  of  one  of  these  a 
former  owner  has  registered  the  fact  that  it  cost  him  "  in  redye 
iMonnye  x.s.  sterling  "  ;  it  is  now  priced  at  £120.  There  is  also 
a,  large  and  absolutely  perfect  copy  of  Julian  Notary's  edition  of 
"The  Golden  Legend,"  1503-4.  The  Edinburgh  Press  includes 
King  James  V.'s  dedication  copy  of  "Hector  Boyce,"  printed 
by  Davidson  in  1525,  and  for  which  £1,000  is  asked. 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and,  fascinating  as  is 
this  admirable  catalogue  and  the  innumerable  "plums  "  which 
it  enumerates,  we  must  content  om'selves  with  the  foregoing 
very  brief  summary.  To  do  it  full  justice  would  in  Itself 
require  a  volume.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  how  very  deeply  indebted  booklovers  generally  are  to 
Mr.  Quaritch  for  his  scholarly  catalogues,  for  the  minute  details 
respecting  each  individual  copy,  and  for  the  wide  literary 
and  other  knowledge  of  which  every  entry  bears  evidence. 
Mr.  Quaritch  is  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  bookseller  in 
Europe  ;  his  catalogues,  like  his  stock,  have  never  been 
excelled,  or  even  approached,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
They  are  bibliographical  treatises  rather  than  booksellers' 
catalogues. 


— ♦ — 

WILHELM  HEINKICH  VON  PJEHL. 

On  the  16th  of  the  current  month  Germany  lost  one  of  her 
tnost  original  and  delightful  writers  by  the  death  of  Wilhelm 
Heinrich  von  Riehl.  Considering  the  dearth  of  readable  books 
wi-itten  by  Germans,  the  loss  of  Riehl  is  almost  a  calamity  for 
German  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  wrote 
"_  books,"  and  not  treatises,  essays,  hand-books,  "  introduc- 
tions," or  "  commentaries."  All  of  his  works  are  impregnated 
with  that  most  living  of  things — reality.  He  had  read 
many  a  quarto  and  octavo,  but  still  more  in  the  unbound  folios 
of  Nature.  Although  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Munich, 
he  distrusted  book-lore,  and  obtained  the  major  part  of  his 
material  by  tramping  over  every  inch  of  South  and  Central 
Gerniany,  observing  and  watching  tlie  movements  and  the 
emotional  world  of  the  people.  As  he  has  once  put  it  himself 
he  composed  his  books  by  his  feet  as  much  as  by  his  hands  (Ich 
habe  mein  Burli  ergmuini). 

His  subject  was,  in  his  systematic  works  as  well 
as  in  his  unsystematic,  in  his  novels  as  well  as  in 
his  journa!istic  articles,  the  German  people.  It  is  thus  very 
difficult  to  label  him  according  to  the  Chinese  custom  of  society. 
He  is  not  quite  an  historian,  and  not  altogether  an  ethnographer  ; 


nor  is  he  exactly  a  geographer  or  a  demographist.  Had  he 
studied  stones,  we  should  call  him  a  mineralogist  :  and  had 
he  studied  fungi,  we  should  call  him  a  mycologist.  However, 
he  studied  the  people  of  Germany  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  are  at  a  loss  in  what  "  ist  "  his  name  shall 
terminate.  Yet  one  woidd  think  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  anything  more  worthy  of  study  than  the  people  to 
which  one  belongs.  Riehl  pursued  that  study  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  botanist  or  a  stamp  collector.  No  phenomenon  of 
German  life,  whether  in  the  family-room,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
street,  in  the  town-hall,  or  in  the  old  feudal  castleo  of  the  landed 
nobility  escaped  his  attention.  He  had  no  plan  and  no  system  ; 
no  more  than  may  be  found  in  Natiue  and  History,  which 
both  made  Germany.  His  books  are  as  unsophisticated 
and  easygoing  as  is  his  native  Necka  River — sometimes 
calm  and  dignified,  then  again  precipitated  and  rushing  ; 
here  surrounded  by  lovely  meadows,  there  by  sombre  clitfs. 
Similes,  irony,  profound  meditation,  historical  deductions,  light 
banter,  and  fierce  indignation — all  these  follow  each  other  as 
naturally  in  his  books  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  German- 
People  "  as  in  the  reality  of  life  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Thoughts  never  pose,  and  sentiments  never  ostentatiously  display 
themselves  ;  he  drops  some  of  the  most  profound  thoughts  on  the 
Volkssi:ele  or  soul  of  his  nation  with  the  naivete'  of  a  child  and,  as 
it  were,  in  passing.  In  the  last  century,  and  then  alone,  the 
Germans  had  a  writer  in  many  ways  similar  to  Riehl  ;  we  mean, 
Justus  Moser,  whose  vast  erudition  was  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, by  the  exquisite  subterranean  poetry  of  his  prose- 
sketches,  which  Goethe  so  admired.  In  our  times  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Gierke,  of  Berlin — also  a  student  of  Germanic 
institutions,  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  book  scholar  living 
— might  have  revived  Moser  ;  but  tor  unknown  reasons 
he  did  not.  Riehl  did  :  and  to  the  venerable  charms 
of  Miiser  he  added  the  graces  of  his  own  most  beauti- 
ful  and    racy   style. 

He  was  born  at  Biebrich  (in  Nassau),  on  May  6, 
1823,  and,  after  some  journalistic  activity,  he  published 
the  first  of  his  great  studies  on  the  German  people.  "  Die 
biirgerliche  Gesellschaft  "  (1851),  which  was  followed  by  "  Land 
und  Leute  "  (1853),  "DieFamilie  "  (1855),  and  "  Wanderbuch." 
the  four  works  forming  Riehl 's  "  Natural  History  of  the 
German  People."  He  was,  in  1853  and  1885  respectively, 
appointed  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  Director 
of  the  Bavarian  National  Museum.  Like  many  of  the  better 
writers  of  the  Germans,  he  had  several  pulpits  to  preach  from  to 
his  people  :  and  so,  in  addition  to  the  above  semi-systematic 
works,  he  published  historic  novels,  illustrating  not  the  events, 
but  the  institutions  and  still-life  of  the  past.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  title  and  the  object  of  his  famous  "  Cultur  Historische 
Novellen  "  (1856),  and  similar  stories — "  Neues  Novellenbuch  '* 
(1867).  "  Kulturstudien  "  (1859),  "  Aus  der  Ecke  "  (1874), 
"  Am  Feierabend  "  (1881),  &c. — many  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated, edited,  and  commented  on  in  England.  He  also  proved  a 
most  ofticient  lecturer,  and  deserved  highly  of  the  study  of 
history  by  editing  the  "  Historisches  Taschenbuch,"  from  1870 
to  1880. 

One  of  the  secret  causes  of  Riehl 's  inimitable  style  and 
composition  was,  no  doubt,  his  gift  as  a  musician.  He  composed 
a  great  number  of  charming  "  Lieder  "  for  family  use — "  Haus- 
musik  "  (18.55),  "  Neue  Lieder  fur  das  Hans  "  (1877) — and 
wrote  an  excellent  book  on  some  of  the  leading  musicians, 
"  Musikalische  Charakterkoepfe."  To  a  musically-trained  mind 
it  cannot  be  doubtful  that  Riehl  in  many  of  his  works  was 
struggling  to  write  the  counterpoint  to  his  nation's  life,  and 
many  a  sid)tle  beauty  in  his  strange  remarks  is  really  a  musical 
thought  clad  in  worcls.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Germans  will 
not  forget  the  beautiful  unison  of  thought,  grace,  and  style  so 
perfectly  embodied  in  Riehl. 


PROFESSOR  CALDERVi^OOD. 
Professor  Calderwood,  who  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  will  be  much  missed  in  Edinburgh,  but  rather  as  an  active 
politician,  a  zealous  ecclesiastical  reformer,  a  sagacious  man  of 
business,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  than  as  a  philosophic 
thinker.  His  work  in  philosophy  was  comparatively  small,  and 
it  was  completed  long  ago.  His  mind  had  stopped  thinking  in 
the  fifties  or  thereabouts — stopped,  we  mean,  in  regard  to  funda- 
mental questions.  The  book  which  brought  him  into  notice  when 
he  was  a  young  minister  in  Glasgow,  and  which  was  his  claim 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh 
University,  was  published  as  lone  ago  as  1854.  That  book 
related  to  a  controversy  which,  though  of  permanent  interest,  is 
no  longer  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  Calderwood 
examined  it.     In  the  famous  review  of   Cousin's   philosophy  Sir 
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William  Hamilton  had  with  admirable  acutcnoss  elucidated  the 
doctrine  that  the  unconditioned  was  incognizable  and  incon- 
ceivable. Out  of  that  review  arose  a  discussion  which  engaged 
Mansel,  Maurice,  and  Mill,  which  extended  to  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  which  nowhere  else  excited  so  much  interest  as  in 
Scotland.  Of  the  many  works  wliich  Hamilton's  modified 
Kantianism  called  forth,  Caklerwood's  "  Philosophy  "if  the  In- 
finite "  was  one  of  the  cleverest.  Hamilton  thouglit  it  worthy 
of  a  reply  in  a  letter  to  l)e  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  lectures  on 
metaphysics.  Tlio  book  shows  acutcnoss,  but  eliiefly  in  provint; 
the  theological  embarrassments  in  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
had  involved  themselves.  It  was  not  the  less  accjiitablo  in 
Scotland,  liecause  Calderwood  did  not  sever  philosonhy 
from  theology,  ami  becaa.se  lie  showed  considerable  skill 
in  stating  as  fundamental  or  necessary  truths  much 
which  he  taught  as  pastor  of  Groyfriars.  N<ir  can  one 
rank  very  high  Professor  Calilerwood's  8td)sef|uent  wi.rks. 
There  is  mucli  good  sense  in  his  ''  Handbook  of  Moral  Pliilo- 
.sophi'  "  ;  but  it  is  ratlier  a  collection  of  notes  than  a 
hnished  treatis(\  Acadoiuic  |ihiloso]ihy  has  been  revolutionized 
in  Scotland  since  the  tinin  when  Calderwood  first  lectured  ;  he 
did  not  grow  ;  and  ho  ha  1  no  message  for  the  students  of 
philoso]ihy  to-day.  His  vigorous  an<l  keen  intelligence  spent 
itself  in  administrat  vo  work,  in  which  ho  had  no  superior, 
;ind  w  IS  at  the  service  of  every  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  His  philosophic  pmrsuits  were  probably  somewhat  of 
an  acci:lent.  Ho  would  have  found  his  true  career,  many  of  his 
admirers  thought,  had  he  entered  Parliament  at  the  age  at  which 
Jie  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 


Mr.  EuwAKii  Walford,  who  died  at  Ventnor  last  week, 
was  well  known  as  the  editor  and  compiler  of  "  Walford 's  County 
Families  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  a  manual  of  the  '•  titled  and 
untitled  aristocracy  of  Great  Pritain  and  Ireland  "  and  a 
valuable  work  of  rofercuco  which  is  now  in  its  28th  year  of  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Walford  was  born  in  18'Jli,  and  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse  and  lialliol  College,  Oxford,  where  ho  won  an  open 
scholarship  and  the  Chancellor's  Prize  for  Latin  Verse  in  184^5. 
He  graduated  in  184(i — the  same  year  as  Matthew  Arnold — and 
■obtained  the  Denver  Theological  Prize  two  years  later.  Ho 
was  ordained  in  1852,  but  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  18(50. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  master  at  Tonbridge  School,  and  was 
.also  for  some  time  at  Clifton.  In  1852  he  came  to 
Jjondon,  anil  it  %vas  in  connexion  with  his  genealogical 
and  historical  studies  of  the  metropolis  that  he  first 
came  into  prominence.  In  conjunction  with  Walter  ho 
wrote  a  monumental  work  in  six  volumes  entitled  "  Old  and 
New  London  :  a  narrative  of  its  history,  its  people,  and  its 
places."  "  Londonia,"  a  collection  of  essays  in  two  volumes, 
was  published  in  187il.  These  articles  treat  mostly  'if  antiquarian 
subjects  in  a  popular  manner,  and  had  appeared  at  dill'erent 
times  in  various  papers.  Some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  most 
tnteresting  collection  may  bo  gained  from  tho  titles  "Pull  and 
Bear  Paitnig  in  London,"  "  The  Last  of  Cremorne  Gardens," 
'•  The  Twofold  Komance  of  the  Strand,"  "  Marriage  in  May- 
fair,"  "  Eccentric  London  Mayors."  Mr.  Walford's  ••  Greater 
Loudon,"  published  by  Mossr-i.  Cassell  and  Co.  in  1881,  is  one 
of  tlio  best  of  the  popular  histories  of  Loudon  and  its  surround- 
ings, ftlr.  Walford  was  an  ardent  antiipiarian,  and  he  founded 
and  edited  the  A  iitiiiiinrittn  ^tn'|a:illc  aii'l  Jlihliuiinti'li'  r.  Twelve 
volumes  of  tliis  magazine  were  issued  by  Mr.  Rodway,  the  last 
Clumber  appearing  in  1887. 

In  addition  to  his  comprehensive  works  on  County  Families, 
Mr.  Walford  was  a  frequent  contributor  on  antiquarian  and 
genealogical  subjects  to  Tin-  Times  and  other  periodicals.  Ho 
edited  editions  of  Juvenal  and  .Aristotle  for  English  readers,  and 
also  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  cousin,  Cornelius  Walford's, 
standard  work  on  "  tiuilds — their  origin,  constitution,  and 
objects." 


Mr.  Charles  John  Shoppke,  whose  death  took  place  on 
November  18,  in  the  74th  year  of  liis  ago,  was  well  known  to 
lublioiihilos  in  Loudon,  his  speciality  Iving  book-plates,  of 
which  he  had  a  good  loUoction  :  of  objects  of  art  he  also  had  a 
^ood  collo(,tiou,  which  was  raided  some  time  ago  by  burglars, 
lie  was  Deputy-Governor  of  the  French  Hi'spital  (La  l*rovi- 
<lence),  was  twice  Master  of  the  Armourers'  and  Praziers'  Com- 
pany in  1890,  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute,  and  Vice- 
I'resident  of  tlie  Kx-Libris  (book-plate)  Society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members,  lie  was  a  doscemlant  of  the  old 
French  family  of  Chapuy,  ami  one  of  his  ancestors  was  granted 
letters  of  naturalization  in  1711 :  at  a  very  early  period  the  name 
got  vulgarizoil  into  Shoppoe. 


IRotes. 


"  Among  My  iJooks  "  in  neMt  week's  numljcr  of  Litcralure 
will  be  by  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  who  will  write  under 
the  signature  "  A." 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Now  tliat  "  E<lna  Lyall's  "  novel  of  stage  life,  "  Wayfaring 
Men,"  is  before  the  public  she  is  already  at  work  upon  a  north 
country  story  to  bo  called  "  Hope  the  Hermit,  a  Romance  of 
PoiTowdale.  In  this  work  Miss  Lyall  will  deal  with  the  excit- 
ing period  of  the  English  Revolution  and  the  days  of  the  early 
Jacobit*  plots  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  This 
novel  will  probably  be  published  neat  October  by  Messrs. 
].iongmans. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  understand  that  3Ir.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  future  novels 
are  looked  for  with  considerable  interest,  has  been  at  work  the 
greater  part  of  this  year  on  a  long  story  to  bo  called  "  When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes."  This  book  is  to  be  a  far  more  elaborate 
piece  of  work  than  anything  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  author 
of  "  The  Time  Machine,"  ami  will  give  a  complete  picture  of 
city  life  two  hundred  years  hence.  Possibly  it  will  be  reatly  for 
the  press  next  spring,  but  Mr.  Wells  is  a  somewhat  capricious 
writer,  and  has  already  once  laid  a^^ide  this  new  booK  to  re- 
write the  latter  portions  of  ■•  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  now- 
appearing  serially  in  Peanon's  Manaziw,  the  (American) 
V<is)i\ii}HAitiiu,  and  the  Ncxn  York  i'lvnin;?  Journal.  Since  the 
story  was  finished  early  in  18%  Mr.  Wells  has,  doubtless, 
received  fresh  inspiration  and,  perhaps,  if  one  may  judge  by 
some  recently-published  work,  learnt  something  more  of  con- 
struction and  effect,  so  that  his  readers  will  lionetit  by  his  work- 
manship in  "  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  if  they  be  disappointed 
by  the  delayed  publication  of  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes." 
«  ♦  «  • 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  James  Pa,\,-n  drew  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culties writers  and  publishers  meet  when  desiring  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  originality  of  what  they  believe  to  I>o  a  new 
title.  The  dillieulty  still  remains,  and  wo  constantly  hear  of 
hardship  and  inconvenience  arising  from  it.  Lately,  MissNctta 
Syrott,  whoso  first  novel,  "  Nobody's  Fault,"  was  well  received, 
has  discovered  that  her  recently-published  work,  "  The  Tree  of 
Life,"  bears  a  title  used  only  two  years  ago  for  a  book  of  stories 
of  a  totally  dillerent  cliaracter.  The  inconvenience  to  both 
innocent  authors  is  emphasized  by  the  tact  that  such  a  library  as 
Mudie's  makes  a  rule  of  not  taking  any  book  with  a  name 
previously  used,  although  there  are,  of  course,  cases  where  a 
circulating  library  makes  ina«lvertently  the  i>ame  mistake 
as  an  author  or"  publisher,  and  otfers  to  the  public  books 
with  titles  which  have  been  employed  several  times. 
«  ♦  ♦  ■» 

Again .  q  uite  recently,  Mr.  Percy  White 's  new  novel  comes  upon 
the  world  with  the  title  of  "  A  Passior.ate  Pilgrim."  It  happenc<l 
that  this  book  was  hnished  in  Flor.nce,  where  there  is  little 
opportunity  of  asCL-rtaining  what  right  one  may  have  to  an 
English  title,  or  whether  it  has  been  used  before.  In  this  case 
the  matter  was  left  t<i  the  publishers,  and  the  book,  which  was 
produced  on  the  2;!rd  of  (_)ctot>iT  last,  had  lx>en  in  circulation  for 
about  ten  days  before  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Henry  James  ha<l 
u.sed  the  title  some  20  years  before  for  a  volume  of  short  stories. 
Naturally,  Mr.  White  expressed  his  concern,  and  Mr.  Henrj- 
James  replied  that,  regrettable  as  the  circumstance  might  be,  he 
had  discovereil  that  the  title  had  been  emploved  several  years 
before  1875  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  thus,  if  Mr.  White 
poached  on  the  iMO.'ierves  of  Mr.  James  that  centleman  hail  been 
equally  guilty  of  the  offence  against  Mr.  Palgrave,  and  all  three. 
it  will  be  noted,  are  trespassers  on  the  enchanted  ground  of 
Shakcsjieare,  who  in  his  turn,  it  is  supposed,  would  not  have 
Wen  greatly  in  .sympathy  with  literary,  or  other,  game  laws. 
There  are  now  r.o  less  than  three  "Passionate  Pilgrims ''on 
their  literary  rounds,  and  it  is  quite  j-vossiblo  that  when  one 
applies  to  a  library  with  the  intention  of  enjoying  the  subtle 
delicacies  of  Mr.  H»'nry  James  one  may  bo  supplied  with  the 
satiric  delights  of  Mr.  Percy  White-or  ri>''  rfm.i.  In  such  a 
ca.so  as  this,  however,  there  can  hardly  be  a  "  property."  as  the 
title  is  merely  a  quotation,  the  iricoi.venionce  of  the  situation 
being  that  the  circulation  and  sale  of  each  N>ok  bearing  the  same 
name  may  be  arrested  by  this  very  accident . 

•  •  *  •» 

There  is  another  curious  incident  in  regard  to  the  titles  of 
Mr.  Percy  White's  books.  His  first  novel,  "  Mr.  liailey- 
Martin,"  published  by  Heinemann  in  18!>3,  was  written  in  lifiK), 
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long  before  the  author  had  heard  the  name  of  a  well-known 
family  which  fills  a  considerable  jilace  in  American  society 
gossip,  but  which  was  hardly  known  at  that  time  to  the  London 
world.  A  cheap  edition  of  "  Mr.  Uailey-Mattin  "'  is  now  selling 
widely  in  the  United  States,  and  several  American  writers  have 
taken  Mr.  White  to  task  for  endeavouring,  by  means  of  the  title, 
to  associate  his  satirical  novel  with  the  now  well-known  family 
aforesaid.  A  newspaper  has  even  referred  to  Mr.  White  as  the 
author  of  "  Mr.  Bradley-Martin,"  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
charitably  attributed  to  a  printer's  error. 

*  ■»  *  * 
Another  and  still  more  intangible  difficulty  about  the  titles 

of  books  is  a  similarity  which  may  occur  when  the  meaning 
is  not  precisely,  or  even  nearly,  the  same.  When  BIr.  Lane 
announced  the  forthcoming  publication  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
"  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,"  the  author  received  a  rather  angry 
letter  from  a  writer  who  had  ready  for  publication  "  The  Quest 
of  the  Golden  Pearl  "  ;  but  we  believe  in  this  case  neither  title 
was  altered  and  the  writers  agreed  to  let  them  clash,  if  clash 
they  would.  Another  title  of  Mr.  Le  Galliei:ne's,  "  If  I  were 
God,"  has  been  severely  criticized.  We  understand  that  it  was 
originally  intended  to  publish  the  tract  anonymously  ;  but  pub- 
lishers dictate  in  these  matters,  and,  although  BIr.  Le  Gallienne's 
name  eventually  appeared,  it  was  thought  that,  as  the  title  was 
merely  quoted  from  Dr.  George  MacDoniild's  witticism,  it  might 
stand  over  the  author's  name  without  ofl'ence. 

*  *  *  * 

No  industrious  research  can  wholly  guard  against  another 
terror  for  sensitive  authors,  as  it  arises  from  the  natural  falli- 
bility of  our  imperfect  race.  If  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  title 
page  (it  has  occurred,  we  think,  in  a  book  recently  published)  or 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  discoveied  when  the  copies  have  gone 
forth  to  the  world,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  confession  of  de- 
feat in  a  corri(ie)iilnm,  unless,  indeed,  it  will  wait  for  a  second 
edition.  How  such  a  disaster  may  result  appears  from  an 
anecdote  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  : — 

There  was  a  17th  century  Italian  pnet  called  Guiili  who  barl  a 
special  edition  of  his  poems  printed  on  vcUam  to  Ije  presented  to  the 
Pope.  As  he  carried  it  into  tbe  Papal  presence  he  couldn't  help  just 
peeping  in,  and  his  eye  lighted  on  such  an  awful  printer's  error  that  he 
gave  a  great  scream  and  fell  dead  at  the  Pope's  feet. 

*  *  *  * 

We  cannot  resist  suggesting  that,  in  the  19th  century  at 
least,  such  a  deplorable  result  might  be  averted  if  publishers 
would  send  copies  for  review  before  the  book  is  completed.  In 
at  least  two  instances  within  our  knowledge  deplorable  errors 
were  prevented  by  the  reviewer  drawing  the  publisher's  attention 
to  them  in  time  to  allow  of  correction  before  the  book  was  issued 
to   the   public. 

*  *  *  * 

The  title  of  the  new  novel  upon  which  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  year  has  in  it  that  "  note  "  of  red 
which  has  given  a  successful  touch  of  colour  to  many  latter-day 
names.  "  The  Red  Axe  "  will  be  a  story  of  the  Baltic  Lands, 
and  it  is  to  reflect  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  period  when 
feudalism  was  breaking  up  before  the  movements  for  freedom  as 
the  spirit  and  light  of  Renaissance  ideas  travelled  slowly  north- 
ward. 

**■»•)( 

With  reference  to  our  nota  last  week  on  the  first  line  of 
Tennyson's  "  Revenge,"  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts,  the  well-known 
translator  of  Cervantes,  writes  : — 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  *'  Flores  "  and  *'  Azores  "  in  Tennyson's  ballad  of  *'  The 
Hevenge. "  Both  orthography  and  rhythm  require  that  '*  Flores  "  and 
"  Azores  "  (Spanish  words)  should  be  pronounced,  the  first  as  a  dis- 
syllable, the  second  as  a  trisyllable.  "  Flores  "  is  the  plural  of  "  flor  " 
(flower),  and  "  jizores  "  is  tbe  plural  of  "  azor  ''  (hawk).  The  group 
of  islands  was  so  called  by  the  first  discoverers  because  of  the  number 
of  small  hawks  which  were  seen  hovering  along  the  coasts.  The 
island  Flores  was  so  named  because  of  its  aboxinding  in  flowers  and 
blooming  shrubs.  The  words  are  correctly  printed,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  intended  to  be  pronounced,  in  .ill  the  authorized  editions  of  the 
poem  in  Tennyson's  life-time.  No  accents  are  necessary,  and  no  accents 
ought  to  appear.  ...  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  the 
cases  where  **  Flores  "and  '*  Azores  "  occur  tbe  accents  were  placed  with  the 
benevolent  intention  of  indicating  to  the  English  reciter  that  the  last 
syllables  were  to  be  pronounced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the 
fact  that  the  late  Professor  Palgrave  (who  must  have  heanl  Tennyson 
repeat  the  line),  in  the  errata  to  his  second  series  of  the  '*  Golden 
Treasury,"  airects  the  printer  to  correct  '*  Flores  "and  "  Azores  "  into 
"  Flores  "  and  "  Azores." 


Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  late  Lord  Tennysoni 
recite  his  own  verses  know  how  scrupulous  he  was  in  giving  every 
syllable  its  full  value  and  every  word  its  proper  sound  ;  and  it  is. 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  could  have  ever  sanctioned  .such  barbarisms 
as  "  Flores  "  to  rhyme  with  '*  bures,''  and  **  Azores  "  to  rhyme  with 
"  adores  " — a  rendering  which  to  me  seems  as  offensive  to  the  ear  as  it 
is  to  tbe  sense  and  the  grammar. 

The  following  interesting  comment  has  also  reached  us  froirb 
Mr.  William  \Vatson  : — 

The  poem  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  16th  century  English  sailor, 
and  I  imagine  Tennyson  thought  that  the  proper  Spanish  pronuneiatioQ 
of  both  words  was  the  more  dramatically  fit  in  such  a  mouth.  It  is  true 
that  English  sailors  nowadays  do  not  say  .\zores,  but  make  the  word  a  dis- 
syllable, jus-  as  they  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  "  Funchal,"  I  have 
noticed,  exactly  like  our  word  *' fun."  But  I  suspect  that  a  IGth  century- 
English  sailor,  who  was  running  up  against  the  Spaniard  all  over  the 
world,  usually  knew  something  of  Spanish  and  would  pronounce  Spanish 
words  in  a  Spanish  way.  Indeed,  not  the  English  sailor  only  ;  look  at 
Shakespeare's  "  Bermoothes,"  which  pretty  closely  resembles  the  way  in 
which  a  Si^aniard  pronounces  '*  Bermudas  "  at  this  day,  the  "d  "  being 
thick  like  our  "  th''  in  **  there."  But  apart  from  these  reasons  I  cannot 
imagine  "  Flores"  read  as  a  monosyllable.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
analogous  to  our  usual  English  pronunciation  of  Azores,  but  does  not  the 
rule  appear  to  be  that  a  nation  assimilates  the  more  important  and 
familiar  foreign  names  to  its  own  local  mode  of  pronunciation,  but  in  the 
matter  of  less-known  names  makes  an  attempt  to  pronounce  them  like  a 
native  f 

*  *  *  ■* 

The  London  Scotsman  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  newspaper 
and  magazine  designed  to  appeal  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  twenty-five  Scottish  Associations  of  London,  and  described  as 
"  national  and  patriotic,  but  non-political."  The  first  number 
contains,  iider  alia,  articles  on  Scottish  Home  Industries  by 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  on  Gaelic  Literature  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  London.  Among  its  features  are  to  be  reports  of 
societies'  meetings,  biographies,  reviews,  sketches  of  old  Scottish 
families,  a  short  sketch  in  the  Scottish  dialect  by  the  Editor, 
&c.  It  is  published  at  66,  Whitcomb-street,  W.C.,  is  to  appear 
on  the  15tl)  of  each  month,  and  costs  3d. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Editor  of  the  African  Critic,  Mr.  Henry  Hess,  has 
decided  to  issue  on  January  1  a  paper  called  the  Critic,  with 
which  will  be  incorporated  the  African  Criiic, and  in  which  he  pro- 
poses, as  we  learn  from  his  prospectus,  to  deal  "  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  .Africa,  and  .Wa,  as  the  African 
Critic  has  dealt  with  those  of  Africa  only  during  the  past  two 
years." 

*  *  «  « 

Students  of  occultism  and  lovers  of  rare  and  curious  books 
alike  will  await  with  interest  a  translation  into  English  of  "  The 
Book  of  tlie  Sacred  Magic  of  Abra-Melin  the  Mage,  as  delivered 
by  Abraham  the  Jew  unto  his  son  Lamecli,  a.d.  1458  "  (J.  M. 
Watkins).  The  translation  is  made  from  the  French  version, 
itself  a  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew  which  forms  a 
unique  and  valuable  MS.  in  the  Bibl!oth(5que  de  I'Arsenal  at 
Paris.  The  translation  is  made  by  Mr.  S.  L.  MacGregor- 
Mathers,  the  author  of  "  The  Kabbalah  Unveiled,"  "  The  Key 
of  Solomon,"  ''TheTarot,"  Arc,  and  will  be  in  three  books, 
with  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  "  and  numerous 
macical  squares  of  letters. "  Both  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Eliphas 
Le'vi  were  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  work,  the  former 
having  based  part  of  his  description  of  the  sage  Rosicruoian- 
Mejnour  on  that  of  Abra-Melin,  while  the  account  of  the  so- 
called  Observatory  of  Sir  Philip  Derval  in  the  "  Strange  Story  " 
was,  to  some  extent,  copied  from  that  of  the  Magical  Oratory 
and  Terrace  given  in  the  present  work.  The  magical  squares 
contained  in  it  are  said  to  possess  a  peculiar  species  of  automatic- 
intelligent  vitality,  and  the  translator,  we  are  told,  "  advises 
none  of  these  to  be  made  use  of  unless  the  student  approaches 
this  higher  divine  knowledge  in  a  frame  of  mind  worthy  of  it. ' ' 
The  edition  is  limited  to  300  copies,  and  will  be  issued  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Vita  Italiana  of  November  20  contains  a  curiously 
interestinc  article,  entitled  "  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  from  a 
journal  of  the  time."  The  article  is  based  upon  extracts  fiom  a 
newspaper  called  the  Telei/rafo  Greco  published  at  Missolonghi 
during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  a  file  of  which  was  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Archives  of  Rome.  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  Byron's  adventures  in  Greece  the  re^ec/ro/o  Greco 
is  not  entirely  unknown,  for  Giuseppe  Nicolini  refers  to  it 
frequently  in  his  "  Vita  di  Lord  Giorgio  Byron  (Milan,  1855)," 
denouncing  it,  perhaps  unjustly,  as  a  subversive  and  anarchist 
print. 
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I'.yriin  himself  seems  tn  have  l)eeli  of  o])inion  tliat  the  paper 
slioukl  lie  Hubjoctotl  to  (ireventive  censure,  holding  it  imprudent 
to  leave  the  I'ross  TuibrKlled  at  a  moment  when  Greece  was  in 
insurrection  and  lior  encmie3  in  arms.  The  performances  of  tlie 
Atlienian  journals  during  the  recent  war  go  far  to  attest  the 
.soundness  of;  Hyron'a  judgment.  He  was,  however,  overruled 
by  f 'olonol  Stauhopo,  wlioso  opposition  was  strengthened  by  the 
circuiuHtance  tliat  the  Telci/rii/o  was  protected  by  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato,  president  of  the  Legislative  body  and  Governor  of 
Western  (jlroeco. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  interest  of  the  discovery  centres  mainly  in  letters 
written  by  Hyron  to  the  Turkish  commander  at  Frevesa, 
Youssouf  i'asha,  and  to  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Bodies  of 
<ireeco,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Jiyron's  death  and  pod-mortem 
examination  given  by  the  Teleiirafo  dreco.  One  of  liyron's  vessels 
having  been  cajitured  by  the  Turks  and  afterwards  given  up  by 
Girder  of  Youssouf,  liynm  obtained  from  I'rineoMavrocordato  the 
liberty  of  four  'I  urkish  prisoners  (jf  war  and  of  23  Turkish 
women  anil  children,  and  sent  them  hack  to  I'revesa  at  his  own 
expense.  VV^ith  tliom,  too,  Ityron  forwarded  a  letter  to  Youssouf, 
in  which,  after  thanking  the  commandant  for  the  restitution  of 
the  vessel  and  announcing  the  release  of  the  Turkish  prisoners, 
iio  writes  :  — 

'I'hey  (the  priaom-rs)  are  sont  back  without  stipvilation,  but  if  the 
occurrence  be  worlliy  of  a  plaCL-  in  your  Kxcellency'n  ineiiiory,  1  would 
merely  pray  your  L"xcelli-ncy  to  treat  with  humanity  any  (Ireek  who  may 
bo  in  your  hands  or  who  may  henaftiT  fall  into  the  p()ssf.s.sion  of  the 
Mussulmans  ;  the  horrors  of  war  arc  alri-'dy  in  themselves  suflicient 
without  nddiiiK  thereto  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  worse  Bcierities 
in  cohl  blooil. 

The  Ttlcijrafo  Orero  of  April  3,  1824,  contains  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Uyron  from  C'ephalonia  to  the  "  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  JSodies  of  the  Greek  Nation."  The  letter 
is  dated  November  oO,  i&'.i.  The  latter  portion  of  it  might 
almost  have  been  written  six  months  ago.     It  runs  :  — 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  unless  some  kiml  of  order  and  union  is 
i-stalilished  M  boiie  of  a  loan,  all  help  which  (.'reece  nmy  await  from 
others— and  wliieb  woubl  eertainly  not  bo  insicnificant— will  be  suspended 
and  iierbaps  entirely  hindered.  Wliat  is  still  worse,  the  Cireat  Powers, 
none  of  whi<h  arc  hostile  to  (ireeee,  and  all  of  which  seem  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  establishment  of  an  inde])enilent  tireck  State,  will 
be  persuaded  that  the  (JreeUs  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  and  wdl 
<'oneert  somi'  means  of  putting'  an  end  to  your  disorders  that  will 
<lestroy  your  linesl  hepi's  as  well  as  those  of  your  friends.  Let  me  Siiy 
to  yiiu  onee  for  all  1  desire  the  welfare  of  (ireeee,  and  imiit;ht  el.se  ;  I 
will  do  all  in  Tiiy  power  to  i)ronioto  it,  but  1  ilu  not,  and  never  will, 
consent  that  the  Kn^jlish  public  and  private  individuals  in  England  should 
Is)  decoiveil  as  to  the  real  condition  of  Greek  nifairs.  The  rest  depends 
4ipon  yourselves,  gentlemen.  You  have  fought  gloriously  :  act  honourably 
towards  each  other  and  towards  the  re.st  of  the  world.  Then  it  will  bo 
im|iossible  to  say  what  has  been  repealed  for  2,000  years— that  Philo- 
jtemene  was  the  last  of  the  (Jreeks.  Vou  sur(dy  would  not  desire  that 
even  ealumny  land  who  can  avoid  ealumny  in  a  struggle  so  didieult  V) 
sbnubl  compare  the  Turk  to  the  patriot  Uieek  in  time  ot  peace,  after  the 
latter  has  overcome  the  former  in  war. 

The  next  number  of  the  Tclffiiafu  Clreco  contains  a  moat 
courteous  reply  from  Youssouf  Pasha,  Governor  of  Provesa,  to 
Lord  Myron's  letter,  announcing  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  It 
jvlso  contains  the  following  semi-ollicial  Hyronian  denial  of  a 
slatomont  made  by  the  Frdiikfurtcr  Zeititiuj  of  March  4,  to  the 
■effect  that  a  CireeU  translation  of  one  of  the  latest  poems  of 
Lord  Uyron,  entitled  "  The  Triumph  of  Hellas  at  Missolonghi," 
was  being  distributed  throughout  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
llyronian  cuiiniiniiiiine  runs  :  — 

We  do  not  know  whether  in  the  Ionian  Islands  any  Greek  poem 
lias  bein  read  as  a  translation  of  Lord  Byron's  verses  but  we  are  fully 
authorized  to  stale  that  no  such  poem  was  ever  written  by  Lord  Byron, 
AUil  that  for  more  than  nine  months — i.e.,  since  his  departure  from 
tJenoa  for  tJreeee — the  noble  loi\l  has  written  no  jjoetieal  composition  of 
any  kind.  All  those  which  hare  been  published  in  the  meantime  or  ai-e 
iu>w  being  published  ut  London  were  written  ])rior  to  the  abovo- 
inentioned  period. 

Lord  Ityron's  death,  on  .Vpril  10,  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fevor  caused  by  a  dreiirliiug  during  hi.s  usual  ride  ten  days 
previously  is  announced  in  the  Trlfirnf"  'I'mvi  of  April  24 
in  the  most  elaborately-sorrowful  terms.  Alost  of  that  i.ssue  of 
the  journal  appears  to  have  been  taken  <ip  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  obsoipiics,  including  a  funeral  oration  pronounced 
in  the  queerest  of  Hellenized  French  by  a  M.  Tricupi,  which 
■*'  drew  abundant  tears  of  gratitude  and  grief  from  all  the 
audience."  .\  fortnight  later  the  readers  of  the  rc/ei/iii/.i  were 
edified  by  a  reiiort  in  cetenm  of  the  ;«.<(  (iior^in.  The  examina- 
tion .'^oems  to  ha\o  been  exceedingly  thorough,  particularly  as 
regards  the  brain,  "  which  without  its  wrappings  weighed  six 
medical  pounds. "  The  skull  was  found  to  be  "  excoptionally 
hard,  devoid  of  frontal  bosses,  and  without  apparent  fissures  "; 
the  lungs  "  perfect,  but  large,  almost  gigantic  "  ;  the  heart 
"  larger  than  usual,  but  of   deteriorated'  muscular  fibre  ".;    the 


liver  much  smaller  than  usual.  The  result  of  the  ;>o»<  mortem 
was  to  convince  the  doctors  that  Byron's  life  might  have  heen 
saved  had  ho  allowed  himself  to  bo  bled,  as  they  repeatedly 
suggested. 

■»  ♦  «  •» 

Some  curious  comparisons  between  the  prices  of  the  same 
books  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  are  suggested  by  the 
publishers'  announcements.  To  take  the  case  of  Ian  Maclaren, 
••  The  Potter's  Wheel,"  wliich  is  issued  in  this  country  at 
.'is.  tjd.,  is  published  in  the  States  at  81.50  (6s.)  :  the  Ian 
Maclaren  Year  Book,  in  this  country  3s.  Gd.,  in  America  $1.25 
(ds.)  ;  the  Ian  Maclaren  Calendar,  in  this  country  2s.  6d.,  in 
America  61.00  (4s.). 

«  ♦  ■»  ♦ 

From  the  publishers'  announcements  it  would  seem  that 
Canada  still  obtains  her  main  supply  of  literature  from  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  even  Canadian  authors  find 
it  necessary  to  publish  their  volumes  first  in  New  York  or 
London.  Professor  C.  G.  D.  Koborts  is  a  case  in  point.  Though 
a  well-known  Canadian  his  Arcadian  romance, "The  Forgo  in  the 
Forest,"  was  issued  in  New  York  and  imported  into  his  own 
country,  and  the  same  arrangement  will  be  made  for  his 
"  History  of  Canada,"  a  work  which  is  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest.  The  list  of  Mr.  William  Briggs,  the  Toronto 
publisher,  contains,  however,  some  books  which  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  bo  considered  as  Canadian  literature.  The  most  im- 
portant publication  of  the  season  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tyrrell's  "  Across  the  Sub-Arctica  of  Cauaia."  This  is  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  of  3,200  miles  by  canoe  and  snowshoe, 
inadH  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  brother  in  18!I3,  through  the  barren 
lands  of  the  Far  North.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  photographs. 

•  »  *  ♦ 

"  Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,"  which  will  scon 
he  issued  by  Mr.  William  Uriggs,  promises  to  be  a  work  of  real 
value.  Other  volumes  in  preparation  are  ••  Haliburton,  a  Cen- 
tenary Chaplet,"  a  .series  of  bi.igraphical  and  critical  pa|M>rs  t>n 
Canada's  greatest  humourist,  an<l  a  book  on  the  "  Mineral 
Wealth  of  Canada,"  by  Professor  Willmott. 

•»■»•»•» 

Dr.   AVeir  Mitchell's   historical  novel  "  Hugh   Wynne  "  has 
met  with  a  remarkable  reception  in  the  United  .States.     Twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  were  printed  within  a  month  of  publication. 
■»•»«♦ 

Two  autograph  letters  of  Gordon  Pasha,  dated  Safa,  29th 
August,  18H;J,  of  no  particular  interest  except  aa  genuine  auto- 
graphs, were  recently  advertised  for  sale  in  2'li<  Tim(j>,  and  at 
once  found  a  buyer  at  the  price  asked — £10. 

•  «  •»  • 

There  is  one  fact  which  the  compositors  on  strike  in  Edin- 
burgh would  do  well  to  liear  in  mind.  For  all  practical  purposes 
Antwerp  is  nearer  to  London  than  Edinburgh,  and  from  Antwerp 
come  daily  offers  to  publishers  to  print  English  IkkjIcs  at  less 
prices  thon  are  charged  in  Edinburgh. 

«  •  ♦  ♦ 

We  commented  recently  on  3Ir.  F.  H.  Townsend's  and  Mr. 
Pegram's  illustrations  to  two  of  the  Waverley  Novels  included 
in  the  Illustrated  English  Library  of  ilossrs.  .Service  and 
Paton.  Nothing  could  stand  in  greater  contrast  to  them  than 
the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Nimmo's  admirable  Border  Edition  of 
the  AVaverleys,  in  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Ainlrew  Lane,  as  a 
commentator  on  Scott,  shows  to  much  greater  advantage  than  ho 
did  as  an  editor  of  Dickens.  "  Guy  Mannering  "  has  now  suc- 
ceeded "Waverley"  in  this  series  ;  and  wo  can  conlially  echo  the 
favourable  notices  with  which  the  Press  greeted  the  series  when 
the  first  volume  was  issued. 

«  »  ■»  « 

The  illustrations,  however,  to  this  Border  Edition  are.  it 
must  be  confessed,  very  unequal.  They  are  not  in  the  pen-and- 
ink  vigneftfd  manner  of  Mr.  Townsen.l  and  Mr.  Pegram.  They 
are  comnloto  compositions  in  oblong  plates,  very  delicately 
finished,  and  by  various  artists,  many  of  thom  of  distinction. 
Some  of  thom  uiidoubtoilly  eat<-h,  especially  in  the  ouUloor 
scenes,  more  of  the  romantic  sjiirit  than  the  illustrations  in  the 
other  series  do.  The  work,  however,  of  .some  of  the  artists  em- 
ployed is  singulivrly  lifeless  an  1  unskillul,  though  the  general 
character  of  tlio  pictures  is  redeemed  by  the  repro<luction  of  some 
excellent  paiiitini;3  by  Mr.  MacWnirter,  >lr.  ^lacbcth,  3Ir. 
Lauder,  Mr.  Macilonald,  and  others. 

•  «  •  « 

In  the  remarkable  collection  published  bv  51.  Alcan.  the 
"  Bibliothequo  I'Histoire  Contemporaine,"  will  appear  a  timely 
study  of  "  Haces   and   Nationalities   in   Austria  '   by  Professor 
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Auerbach,  of  Nancy,  and  a  work  entitled  "  Les  Civilisations 
Tunisiennes  "  by  M.  Lapie,  ex-professor  of  philosophy  in  a 
Tunis  lycee.  The  same  publisher's  collection  of  works  of  con- 
temporary philosophy  will  lie  extended  by  tlie  addition  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  "  the  human  person  ''  by  Abbe'  Fiat,  by  studies  of  the 
philosophy  of  Nietzsche  and  of  Wagner,  by  another  Nancy  Pro- 
fessor, M.  Liohtenberger,  and  by  a  book  on  "  The  Psychology  of 
Socialism  "  by  Dr.  Gustavo  Le  iion.  More  important,  perhaps, 
than  this  is  a  new  work  on  psycholof;y  entitled  "  Les  Ide'es 
Fixes  "    by   Dr.    Pierre   Jenet  and  Professor  Raymond. 

*  *  *  * 

M.  Fleury  is  preparing  for  immediate  publication  a  series  of 
short  stories  by  M,  Clemenceaxi,  "  scenes,"  so  we  understand 
from  the  publisher,  ''of  Jewish  life  in  Galicia,  Russia,  and 
France,"  which  are  to  appear  under  the  general  title  "  Au  Pied 
du  Sinai."  A  special  interest  will  be  given  to  this  edition 
by  the  presence  of  12  full-page  lithographic  illustrations  by 
M.  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lantrec. 

«  *  ■*  * 

M.  Ernest  Daudet,  who  has  written  a  number  of  historical 
works,  some  of  which  have  been  crowned  by  the  Academy,  has 
lately  completed  a  volume  of  memoirs  of  the  late  Due  d'Aumale, 
which  has  been  appearing  serially  in  the  Corrcspondant,  and 
which  will  be  published  on  January  10  by  M.  Plon.  M.  Daudet 
has  had  access  to  important  private  papers,  and,  having  himself 
known  the  chief  contemporaries  of  the  late  Duke,  is  especially 
well-equipped  for  his  task.  The  volume  contains  many  curious 
episodes  and  anecdotes,  and  should  prove  of  considerable  interest 
to  English  readers,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
history  of  the  Conde'  princes  spent  many  years  of  exile  on 
English  soil.  It  is  stated  that  M.  Ernest  Daudet  intends  offer- 
ing himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  succession  of  the  late  Duke  at 
tha  Academv. 

*  ■*  *  * 

M.  Eugene  Fasquelle  announces  for  publication  within  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  besides  the  new  novel  by  M. 
Olemenceau,  to  which  we  refer  in  another  column,  and  M.  Zola's 
"Paris,"  new  novels  by  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  and  his  son,  by 
M.  Jean  Richepin,  by  31.  Jules  Claretie  and  by  M.  Iheuriet, 
the  two  Academicians,  by  M.  Gustave  Geffroy,  by  Gyp,  and 
by  M.  Maurice  Barres. 

*■»*•» 

There  are,  we  imagine,  very  few  Englishmen  who  read  Charles 
Kingsley  in  extenso.  For  a  thousand  readers  of  "  Westward  Ho  !  " 
or  "  Hypatia  "  there  are  probably  not  ten  wno  have  ever  looked 
at  the  author's  essaj's  or  sermons,  and  the  German  friends  of 
this  fine  type  of  "  rnu.scular  Christianity  "  shoidd  be  grateful  to 
Friiulein  Baumann,  who  has  made  a  selection  of  what  she  enthu- 
siastically describes  as  "  the  noblest  of  a  noble  man's  utter- 
ances." Her  volume  of  translations  from  Kingsley,  taken  from 
all  his  writings,  runs  to  270  pages.  It  is  i'llustrated  with  a 
photograph  of  the  author,  and  with  pictures  of  his  house  and 
grave.  Messrs.  Vandenhoeck  and  Kuprecht  of  Giittingen  are 
the  publishers. 

*  *  *  * 

The  representatives  of  the  late  Viscount  Arbuthnott  are 
determined  to  sell  the  valuable  Scottish  MSS.  known  as  the 
Arbuthnott  Missal,  Horas,  and  Psalter,  which  were  written  for 
Sir  Robert  Arbuthnott  by  James  Sibbald,  his  chaplain,  towards 
the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Missal  is  the 
only  one  of  Scottish  use  now  extant,  so  that  its  high  historic 
interest  and  value  are  obvious  ;  it  has  seven  finely  painted  and 
illuminated  historiated  miniature  initials,  15  ornamental  initials 
in  the  "  Camieu  "  style,  and  20  three-quarter  borders.  In  every 
respect  these  MSS.  are  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  they  should  have  been  preserved  together  for  so 
long  a  period  and  in  the  same  family  for  which  they  were  originally 
written.  They  are  to  be  sold  together  in  one  lot  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fifth  day's  sale  of  tlie  second  portion  of  the 
Ashbiu-nham  Library  on  Dec.  10. 

*  *  *  * 

In  a  general  way,  an  author's  original  autograph  MS.  is 
the  earliest  tangible  form  of  his  book.  Such  a  MS.  of  Gilbert 
White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne  "  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
on  April  26,  1SK>.  On  Thursday  last  a  yet  earlier  form  of  this 
celebrated  book  came  imder  the  hammer  at  the  same  place,  and 
comprised  the  original  letters  which  were  sent  by  post  by 
Gilbert  VVhite  to  Thomas  Pennant  from  August  10,  1767,  to 
July  8,  1773,  ::0  in  number.  These  letters  were  returned  to 
Gilbert  White,  who  drew  up  from  them  the  autograph  MS. 
sold  in  1895.  With  the  letters  was  an  entirely  unpublished 
"  Garden  Kalendar  "  for  1751  to  1767  in   Gilbert  White's  auto- 

fraph  MS.  in  12  divisions  and  occupying  424  pages.  Both  these 
ISS.  passed,  after  the  writer's  death,  into  the  possession  of  his 


brother  Benjamin,  who  was  a  Fleet-street  bookseller,  and  who 
issued  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Natural  History  '';  they  have 
never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  Mr.  W.  M'Dougall  will  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Physio- 
logical Conditions  of  Consciousness." 

*  *  *  * 

The  ninth  congress  of  Archpeological  Societies  will  be  held 
at   the   rooms   of    the   Society    of    Antiquaries,    at   Burlington- 
house,  on  Wednesday,  December  1,  Lord  Dillon  in  the  chair. 
■*  *  *  * 

Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  is  illustrating  a  story  for  children 
which  Mr.  Richards  is  publishing  for  the  Christmas  season.  It 
will  be  entitled  "Tom,  Unlimited,"  and  is  by  a  new  writer, 
Mr.  ilartin  Leach  Warborough. 

MM.  Arrnand  Colin  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  announce  for  early 
publication  a  translation  in  French,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Emanuel  de  Margerie,  of  Suess's  "  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde." 
It  is  to  be  a  thick  octavo  volume  of  840  pages,  to  be  sold  at 
20  francs. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  the  press  "  La  Jeunesse  de 
NapoMon, "  by  M.  Arthur  Chuquel,  and  "  Histoire  Politique 
do  L'Europe  Contemporaine  "  (18I4-18;i6),  by  M.  Ch.Seignobos. 
"The  Great  French  Triumvirate  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
plays,  selected  and  translated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Constable,  from 
Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine.  The  translation  is  into  rhymed 
verse.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Constable  is  connected  with  the 
famous  Scotch  printing  firm  of  that  name. 

Colonel  Newnham-Davis,  the  author  of  "  Three  Men  and  a. 
God,"  and  who  writes  under  his  nom-de-guem  of  "  The  Dwarf," 
has  just  written  a  novel  entitled  ' '  Jadoo.  "It  will  be  published 
by  Blessrs.  Downey  and  Co.  The  same  firm  have  in  the  press  a 
novel,  by  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  "  Strong  Men  and  True  ''  ; 
another  novel,  by  Mr.  Paul  Cresvvick,  "  Bruising  Peg  "  :  and 
a  volume  of  travels  by  Captain  Clarke,  "  An  Ocean  Tramp." 
None  of  those  works  will  be  ready  before  the  next  spring  publish- 
ing season. 

It  is  rarely  now  that  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  sends 
out  a  new  volume  of  poems  ;  for  although  he  has  produced  his 
important  critical  volumes  on  "  Poetry  and  Poets,"  it  is  twenty 
years  since  he  issued  "  Hawthorne  and  other  Poems."  Now, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  announce  for  America,  and 
Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird  for  England,  the  early  publication  of 
"  Poems  now  first  collected."  Into  this  volume  Mr.  Stedman 
gathers  the  poems  of  the  past  twenty  years.  One  division  of  the 
book  is  composed  of  the  grave-and-gay  verse  so  characteristic  of 
this  poet.  Another  includes  a  connected  series  of  poems,  with 
the  title,  "  Songs  of  the  Carib  Sea." 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  collected 
his  papers  for  the  purpose  of  publication  in  a  volume.  Some  of 
them  had  already  appeared  in  periodicals  :  others  had  never  been, 
printed.  These  have  been  made  ready  in  book  form  and  Messrs. 
Gay  and  Bird  will  issue  the  collection  with  the  title,  "  Nineteenth 
Century  Questions."  The  scope  of  the  work  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated from  a  few  of  the  titles  of  the  various  essays  : — "  Lyric 
and  Dramatic  Elements  in  Literature,"  "Gray's  Elegy," 
"  Affinities  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity,"  Have  Animals 
Souls?"  "The  Two  Carlyles,"  "Voltaire,"  "Emerson," 
"  Harriet  Martineau." 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  novel  dealing 
with  the  possible  religious  movements  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
is  to  be  entitled  "  The  Rev.  Annabel  Lee,"  and  is  to  tell  of  th& 
noble  efi'orts  made  by  this  lady  on  behalf  of  a  humanity  which 
had  lost  its  hold  on  the  religious  ideals.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Pearson 
and  Co.  are  to  be  the  publishers,  and  there  will  also  be  a  special 
edition  for  the  colonies. 

The  publishers  of  "  Queen  Victoria,"  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Holmes, 
are  anxious  to  make  it  known  that  the  paper  on  which  the 
edition  de  lunc  of  that  work  at  three  guineas  is  printed  was 
manufactured  for  them  in  a  mill  near  Balmoral  by  the  Cultcr 
Paper  Mills  Company,  of  Aberdeen.  This  Culter  Paper  edition 
was  issued  to  the  public  last  Monday. 

Travellers  in  Italy  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  adding  historical  guides  to  Venice  and  Rome, 
in  addition  to  those  to  Paris,  Florence, and  the  Cities. of  Belgium 
which  have  been  already  published. 

Two  series  of  popular  histories  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  to  be  published  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson,  of  20, 
Great  Russell-street.  The  Oxford  series  will  consist  of  21, 
and  the  Cambridge  series  of  18  volumes.  Mr.  Robinson  has 
secured  an  exceptionally  good  list  of  contributors,  comprising 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  academic  life  of  both 
1  niversifie?. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
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The  Gallic  AVap  of  C.  Julius 
Csesap.  \\'illi  Inlroiluetion, 
NoteH,  and  Aiipendli-es.  liyJuhn 
Hroirii,  B.A.  (ijxilin.,  xvi.HiUpp. 
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a<fl  pp.    London,  l!-!i7. 

liigby  Long.    Cf. 

To  the  Ang-Ies  Chaip.  A  Story 
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Joliii  Thoinati,  M.A.  7iA5iin., 
403  pp.    London,  18W. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Cc. 

This  Little  AVopld.  Uy  Vavid 
Chn'slii-  Miti-ruy.  8.- 5iin.,  378pp. 
London,  lHtl7. 

Chattoand  Windiit!.    to. 

Fop  the  Pplnce  and  People. 
A  'i'ale  of  Old  (;enoa.  liv  K.  K. 
Siinili  rs.  7i  •  .Jiin..  311  pp.  London 
and  .New  York.  lt'J7. 

M;i.niillan.    Cs. 

The  Outlaws  on  the  Marches. 
Uy  LunI  KrnrM.  lid miliun.  8i :■; 
,'>Jin.,  318  lip.     London.  1.^1/7. 

Fisher  L'nwin.    Ch. 
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H-  ;iin..  viii.  •L'93pp.  l><indon, New 
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Ward  and  Lock. 

The  Blues  and  the  Bplgands. 
Ueinis'the  Keeolleetions  ofKtienne 
.■Vhirie  Carraud  .NantaiH  1780-W.  By 
M.M.  Make.  7; -Jiin..  30G  pp. 
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Mariage  de  Leonie.  By  /•'rcrffWe 
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1897.  Ulrico  Hoepli.    3.50  lire. 
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by  Chris.  Hainiiioiid.  S>51in.. 
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Poop    Little    Bella.    Uy  i^.    C. 

I'liilip/!.  7i  5iin..  318  pp.  Lon- 
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A  Tpip  to  Venus.  Uy  John 
Mtinru.  7]x5in.,  J.>4  pp.  London, 
1,S97.  .larrold.    if.  M. 

The  Scaplet  L«ttep.  Uv 
Xiilhanlcl  llaiclhornc.  Illustrated 
liv  T.  II.  Uobinson.  S--  5;iii.,  318  pp, 
London,  1897.    Uliss.  Sands.    L',s.  (id, 

Byeways.  By  Robert  7/iW«:n.s, 
7J;-.5iin.,  319  pp.    London.  1897, 

Methuen,    (V. 

Joana.      By     Margnrct     Siirrcu. 

7ix5iii.,  viii.-f  312  pp.  London,  18!b. 

MarHhall  Uros.    3s.  Ikl. 
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THE     AGE     OF    SUPERLATIVES. 


AmonjT  the  "  defects  of  modern  criticism  "  lo  which 
our  contributor  "  A."  calls  attention  on  a  later  pa<^e  of 
this  Keviow,  there  is  one  wliich  all  observers  of  current 
fashions  in  speech  and  writing  must  have  remarkeil  with 
o(]iial  concern.  Whether  it  can  be  with  entire  justice 
described  as  a  defect  of  ••  criticism  " — whether  it  is  not 
rather  a  i>Iienomonoii.  which,  wherever  it  is  present,  indi- 
cates the  absence  of  anything  worthy  to  be  called  criticism 
nt  all— we  need  not  now  int]uire.  That  it  is  at  any  rate 
:\  characteristic  feature  of  much  writing,  and  of  still  more 
talk,  wl\ich    protends   to  be  critical   is  unhappily   beyond 


dispute  ;  and,  when  to  thi.s  we  add  that  pretensions  of  this 
kind  have  never  been  more  presumptuously  made  nor 
more  readily  accepted  than  they  are  at  jiresent,  we  admit 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  "  A.'s  "  statement  of  the  case. 
What  claim  a  man  ma}'  really  have  to  pose  as  instructor 
of  his  fellows  is  a  question  which  ceases  to  be  of  practical 
importance  when  once  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  liim- 
self  accepted  at  his  own  valuation.  He  becomes  a  jiower 
to  lie  reckoned  with  just  as  much  as  if  his  authority  and 
qualifications  were  absolutely  beyond  di.spute. 

For,  indeed,  the  immense  "reading  public,"' so  called,  of 
to-day — that  gross  indiscriminate  feeder  upon  all  printed 
matter  which  has  anything  of  an  ajipetizing  appearance — 
never  stops  to  distinguish  between  either  the  quality  or 
the  source  of  its  food.  To  tlie  guileless  consumer  of 
gossip  about  books  and  theirauthors  every"pufT"  jwiragrapb 
is  a  "  criticism,"  and  the  ignorant  or  interested  niptures 
of  the  casual  scribe  who  penned  it  become  the  authorita- 
tive pronouncements  of  a  critic.  The  e.xceeding  great 
multitude  of  these  dithyrambic  paragraphers  is  only  to 
a  comparatively  slight  extent  increased  by  the  contingent 
of  gushing  "  reviewers  "  whose  superabundant  adjectives 
have  escajied  the  blue  pencil  of  their  editors  ;  but  no 
doubt  the  general  effect  upon  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
judicious  is  much  such  .as  our  contributor  describes. 
"  Criticism  "  of  the  kind  to  which  he  refers  has  become  a 
mere  orgie  of  superlatives.  A  young  rh^-mer  cannot 
produce  a  volume  of  creditable  verse  without  being 
acclaimed  as  a  "  great "  poet ;  a  new  novelist  WTites  a 
stirring  romance  of  adventure,  and  he  is  paraded  before 
us  as  tlie  legitimate  successor — possibly  the  future  rival — 
of  Scott ;  an  experimentalizing  essayist  turns  out  a  series 
of  pretty  papers  on  the  "  carving  of  cherry  stones,"  and 
he  is  discovered  to  have  begun  where  Lamb  left  off;  a 
word-painter,  just  recently  started  in  business,  da^ihes  oflfa 
slim  booklet  of  impressionist  studies,  and  we  are  invited 
to  hail  another  Huskin  ;  a  rhaiisodist  rhapsodizes  about  his 
own  or  someliody  else's  emotions,  and  an  awe-stricken 
public  is  informed  that  he  has '•  added  a  new  music  to 
English  prose." 

Where  is  all  this  to  end,  and  what  are  we  to  do  with 
a  language  wliich  is  having  its  choicest  and  most 
precious  coins  passed  daily  backwards  and  forward  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  every  trace  of  their  clean-cut 
brightness  is  being  worn  off  them,  and  they  are  be- 
coming as  lustreless  and  as  edgeless  as  so  many  old 
shillings  ?  Suppose  another  Scott,  a  second  Ruskin,  another 
Ke.ats,  or  Shelley,  or  Tennyson  were  to  appear  among 
us  to-morrow  and  find  us  with  nothing  but  these 
desecrated  and  cheapened  adjectives  to  apply  to  him  ! 
Why,  we  might  actually  have  to  fall  back  on  those 
measured  and  (jualified  terms  of  approval  which  were 
fonnerly  reserved  for  the  encouragement  of  promising 
beginners  ;  and,   indeed,  that   might,   ix>rhaps,  have   the 
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desired  effect.  SuiTOunded  as  he  would  be  by  the  blaze  of 
recently  discovered  "  genius,"  glittering  from  head  to  foot 
with  superlatives,  a  new  Immortal  who  should  be  gently 
complimented  on  his  "  very  creditable  verse  "  or  his 
"  agreeable  prose  style  "  would  look  as  "  distinguished  " 
as  the  black-coated  and  undecorated  Castlereagh  among 
his  bestarred  and  beribboned  colleagues  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

It  may  be  said,  jjerhaps,  that  all  this  extravagance  of 
laudation  is  subjected  by  the  wise  to  its  due  discount, 
while  as  for  the  foolish  they  will  find  food  for  their  folly 
everywhere,  and  if  not  in  this  particular  form  of  absurdity 
then  in  some  other.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  world  is 
not  so  sharply  divided  off  into  wise  and  foolish  as  this 
observation  assumes.  There  are  many  people,  especially 
are  there  many  young  people,  not  absolutely  wanting  in  in- 
telligence who  are  distinctly  the  worse  for  being  systemati- 
cally and  solemnly  fed  upon  nonsense,  and  who  in  course  of 
time  may  even  acquire  from  it  the  mischievous  habit  of 
talking  nonsense  themselves — a  habit  which  whosoever 
encourages  in  these  days  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  And  in  the  next  place  it  is 
not  the  reader  alone  but  the  belauded  author  himself  who 
has  some  claim  to  consideration.  Never  has  the  minor 
world  of  letters  been  so  lamentably  crowded  as  it  is  at 
pi-esent  with  writers  who,  in  the  words  of  a  familiar 
epigram,  have  a  brilliant  future  "  behind  them  " — with 
"  mature  "  young  men  of  unredeemed  promise  who  will 
never  learn  anything  now  because  they  were  early  told  by 
foolish  flatterers  that  they  had  nothing  to  learn.  Disas- 
trous eulogists  of  this  sort  have  no  doubt  existed  and 
wrought  mischief  among  the  youthful  and  the  vain  in  all 
ages  of  literatm-e  ;  but  for  reasons  patent  to  every  one  they 
never  before  possessed  a  tenth  part  of  the  demoralizing- 
power  which  they  wield  to-day.  For  to-day  the  sensational 
showman  stands  on  the  platform  of  the  cheaj)  press,  with 
its  big  drum  within  his  reach,  its  gigantic  sounding- 
board  behind  him,  and  in  front  an  audience  of  "  general 
readers  "  which,  alike  in  its  simplicity,  its  docilitj',  and  its 
sheep-like  propensity  to  flock  through  the  same  gap''  in 
the  hurdles,  more  nearly  resembles  the  rustic  holiday- 
makers  of  a  village  fair  than  any  other  known  assem- 
blage of  human  beings.  It  is  easily  possible  to  any 
of  these  sensational  showmen,  as  they  have  proved  again 
and  again,  to  fill  the  booth  which  they  thus  clamorously 
advertise  with  a  gaping  crowd  and  to  persuade  the  deluded 
performer  within  it  that  he  is,  indeed,  the  "  v/onderful 
wonder  of  wonders  "  proclaimed  by  his  patron  on  the  stage 
outside.  It  is  only  when  the  throng  of  sightseers  has  at 
last  wearied  of  the  show  and  melts  away  in  search  of  some 
new  sensation  heralded  by  the  thumping  of  some  other 
drum  that  he  awakens  to  the  painful  fact  that  his  brief 
reputation  has  been  as  hollow  as  the  instrument  that 
created  it.  Even  if  he  has  anything  in  him,  which  is  not 
necessarily  or  always  the  case,  he  will  need  great  strength 
of  character  to  build  up  a  new  and  sounder  edifice  of  fame 
on  the  ruins  of  this  rotten  structure  by  a  labour  which  he 
has  been  taught  to  believe  unnecessary  and  with  a  patience 
which  he  has  unlearnt. 


Nor  is  it  only  in  such  cruel  misguidances  of  youthful 
talent  that  we  may  trace  the  mischiefs  for  which  this  "  age 
of  superlatives"  is  responsible.  A  more  widely-spread  effect 
of  it  is  observable  in  a  general  derangement  of  balance 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  criticism,  a 
general  confusion  of  the  relative  value  of  writers  and  their 
works.  How  vastly,  for  instance,  does  it  increase  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  fairly  with  authors  of  real  merit  when 
one  knows  that  every  word  even  of  well-earned  praise 
must  necessarily  go  to  swell  a  chorus  of  extravagant  eulogy 
which  is  fartoo  loudalready  !  Andwhathavetheydone, these 
meritorious  writers,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  ridicule 
by  the  publication  of  "  birthday  books  "  and  "  calendars  " 
arranged  from  their  writings  by  fatuous  compilers  for  still 
more  fatuous  purchasers  ?  No  doubt  the  unfortunate 
men  are  not  to  bear  the  blame  for  these  imbecilities  of  their 
worshippers.  We  have  no  right  to  credit  any  of  them  with 
the  jireposterous  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  extract  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences^ 
worthy  to  l)e  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  from  their 
works,  and  to  fit  every  day  of  the  year  with  its  appropriate 
gem  of  wisdom  or  of  wit.  In  most  cases,  probably,  they 
are  neither  "art  nor  part  "  in  this  silly  undertaking,  and 
perhaps  do  not  see  the  executed  work  until  it  appears 
before  them  in  all  the  distressing  absurdity  of  type. 
Otherwise  we  are  sure  that  many  of  them,  if  asked  to 
sanction  any  such  publication,  would  promptly  administer 
that  blunt  reproof  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cut 
short  the  effusive  speech  of  the  unknown  admirer  who 
had  just  helped  the  "  Saviour  of  Europe  "  over  the  crossing 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  For  never  assuredly  was  the  Duke's 
"Don't  be  a  fool.  Sir,"  more  thoroughly  well  deserved  than 
by  the  author  of  one  of  these  ridiculous  tributes  ;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find  any  variety  of  fool  who  would  be 
better  entitled  to  the  strengthening  participle  which  the 
aged  warrior  is  said  to  have  prefixed  to  the  word. 


IRcpicws. 


The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
1763-1783.  By  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  Cornell  University.  Vol.1.,  17a3-1776.  9]xe)iiii., 
'ill  pp.    New  York  and  London,  1897.  Putnam.    83.00 

I\Ir.  Tj-ler  has  undertaken  a  useful  and  not  an  easy 
task.  He  has  set  himself  to  give  a  connected  and  cri- 
tical history  of  all  the  contemporary  literature,  contro- 
versial and  hortatory,  which  was  produced  in  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  in  connexion  with  the  contest  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

Those  who  know  the  earlier  work  in  which  Mr.  Tyler 
has  sketched  the  history  of  American  literature  during 
the  Colonial  period  would  feel  sure  that  he  was  in  many 
ways  adequately  equipped  for  his  task.  His  style  is  clear, 
intelligent,  and  attractive,  if  sometimes  over-emphatic,  and 
lacking  a  little  in  repose  and  self-restraint.  It  is  a  style 
well  suited  to  the  work  which  he  has  done  hitherto — 
the  production  of  a  series  of  detached  ci'itical  monographs. 
This  book  not  only  has  the  same  brightness  as  the 
author's  earlier  work  ;    ife  shows  continuity  of  thought  and 
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Ireatrnftiit,  a  power  of  subonlinatinj^  i](;t;iils  to  general 
dcsign,an(J  of  seizing  uiX)n  not  merely  tlie  salient,  but  also 
the  illustrative  features  of  each  successive  writer  criticized. 
In  hjs  earlier  work  Mr.  Tyler  occasionally  carried  the 
virtue  of  ajipreciativeness  to  the  jwint  of  a  soinewliat 
optimistic  leniency,  and  so  it  is  here,  lie  is  cliaritable, 
for  examiile,  when  he  linds  some  promise  of  merit  in  the 
work  oi  Natlianiel  Evans,  a  young  Philadelphian  poetaster, 
who  addresses  "  Melancholy  "  witl I  a  prosaic  echo  of  II 
I'enseroso,  and  assures  her  that 

Swoet  f|ii(;en,  I'll  sin?  thy  ploasiiro.i 
In  onthusiastic  measures. 

And  he  is  hardly  less  charitable  when  ho  .9]ieaks  of 
the  "  lively  and  sweet  note  "  wherein  J"Veiioau  arldresses 
"  Fancy,"  and  tells  liow 

Like  li;;Iitning  'slio  descends 
To  the  prison  of  the  Friends. 

Again,  we  tlunk  that  in  another  instance  Mr.  Tyler's 
aliility  to  discriminate  b(;lwe('n  the  best  and  the  second 
best  fails  him  when  h(>  likens  TurnbuH's  satire  of"  Mac- 
lingal  "  to  Iludibras  with  at  least  a  strong  suggestion  of 
equality  of  merit.  Fn  tin;  American  poem  the  grotesque 
misadventures  of  a  loyalist  are  told  with  plenty  of  spirit 
and  humour  in  Iludibrastic  verse.  It  is  a  good  rattling 
pol(>nucal  S(|uib.  It  is  not  like  IIudi])ras,  a  poem  the 
machinery  and  details  of  which  belong  to  a  particular 
age  and  are  used  for  a  ])articular  purpose,  but  wiiicli  in 
the  arena  of  its  humour  is  a  study  of  character  for  all 
time.  Most  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Tyler  is  also  somewhat  over-kindly  in  his 
estimate  of  some  of  the  national  lyrics  to  whom  the 
quairel  gave  birth,  such  as  ''Virginian  Hearts  of  Oak'' 
and  Dickinson's  "  Liberty  Song." 

I'ut  if  here  and  elsewhtn'e  Mr.  Tyler's  note  of  praise 
and  enthusiasm  is  pitched  a  Iriile  too  higii,  then;  is  not  a 
(race  of  that  vulgar  spirit  of  partisanship  whicli,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  measures  literary  merit  by  the 
practical  ])urpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Jlis  generous 
recognition,  not  merely  of  the  literary  merit,  but  of  the 
moral  worth  of  the  loyalists,  shows  how  the  spirit  of 
history  in  America  has  raised  herself  above  the  narrow 
and  i)r()vincial  attitudi!  of  an  earlier  generation.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  ^Ir.  Tyler's  merits  tliat,  while  he  is 
catholic  and  comprehensive  in  one  direction, he  is  definite 
in  another.  He  consistently  treats  the  literature  of  the 
period  as  bearing  upon  and  illustrating  the  great  contest, 
lie  does  not  allow  lumself  to  be  drawn  away  into  any 
irrehnant  tligressicms  on  those  aspects  of  the  question 
w  itli  which  literature  has  no  concern. 

Mr.  Tyler  sketches  at  the  outset,  with  a  touch  of 
rhetorical  colouring,  the  conception  of  American  intelli- 
gence and  literary  power  generally  entertained  in  the 
mother  country. 

Their  writings  would  bo  cnulo  ii»  thought,  in  conclusion  aiul 
rensonii)':;  destitute  of  the  groat  precedents  and  traditions  of 
political  literaturo.  ...  It  is  now  known  with  what 
MUi-priso  many  onlightonod  men  in  Europe,  wlio  had  imagined 
that  the  .\moricatis  were  a  mbhlo  of  illitorato  hackwoodsmou, 
of  lieailalroug,  blustering,  and  law-defying  revolutionists,  then 
read  these  political  domnuonts  [the  colonial  manifestoes  at  the 
time  of  the  Stam|>  Act],  linding  in  them  nearly  every  quality 
indicative  of  personal  and  national  greatnoss — reverence,  soliriety, 
conservatism,  familiarity  with  history,  exact  .-ind  extensive  legal 
learning,  the  most  lucid  exposition  of  constitutional  principles, 
lu-baiiity  of  tone,  ami  a  literary  execution  at  once  graceful  and 
ftueeful. 

Tluit  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  exaggerated 
:ucouiit  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Pitt  and  Burke  and  of 


others  who  thought  with  them.  To  one  writer,  indeed, 
on  the  American  side  Pitt  paid  the  sincerest  of  compli- 
ments. Daniel  Delany,  a  Maryland  lawyer  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  his  jirofession,  was  one  of  those  who  heartily 
advocated  the  national  cause  in  its  early  days  of  mere 
political  controversy,  though,  like  Dickinson  and  Gallo- 
way, he  remained  loyal  to  the  Mother  Country  wlien  pro- 
test passed  into  armed  rebellion.  Like  more  than  one 
distinguished  Southerner  of  that  generation,  Delany  was 
at  Eton.  As  he  was  bom  in  1721,  a  whole  generation 
of  school  life  must  have  separated  him  from  Pitt.  Yet 
one  may  well  believe  that  the  connexion  may  have  helped 
to  concentrate  Pitt's  attention  on  Delany's  writings.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  American 
taxation  in  17G6,  refeiTcd  to,  and  actually  produced  in  the 
House,  a  pamphlet  of  Delany's,  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Tyler  shows,  several  of  the  propositions  which  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Pitt  formally  laid  down  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country 
were  taken  almost  verbatim. 

Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Tyler's  is  the  best  answer  to  those 
shallow  critics  who  tell  us  tliat  judicial  imjtartiality  in 
history  is  to  be  found  only  in  dull  and  i;olourless  chron- 
icles. A  thoroughly  patriotic  American,  believing  in- 
tensely, as  this  book  shows,  in  the  justice  of  his  country's 
cause  against  Great  Britain,  yet  he  has  the  courage  to  say 
that— 

The  cause  of  the  loyalists  was  even  in  argument  not  a  weak 
one,  and  in  motive  and  sentiment  not  a  base  one,  and  in  devoti'in 
and  sclf-sacritico  notanunheroiconc.  .  .  .  For  the  Tory  side 
so  much  was  to  bo  said  in  the  way  of  solid  fact  and  of  valid 
reasoning  that  an  intelligent  anil  noble-minded  Amorieau  might 
have  taken  that  side  and  have  stuck  to  it,  and  might  have  gone 
into  battle  for  it,  and  might  have  im])erilled  all  the  Interests  of  his 
life  in  defence  of  it  without  any  jutt  impeachment  of  his  reason 
or  his  integrity,  and  without  deserving  to  bo  called,  after  or 
since  then,  either  a  weak  man  or  a  bad  one. 

Nor  does  ^Ir.  Tyler  show  the  slightest  wish  to  palliate 
those  acts  of  tyranny  which  disgraced  the  national  cause. 
He  tells  graphically  of  the  grievous  m.altreatment  of 
Samuel  Seabury,  who,  under  the  signature  of  '•  A  West- 
chester Farmer,"  contributed  some  of  the  ablest  literature 
on  the  unpopular  side,  and  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  certain  Rhode  Islanders  '■  who,  in  contending  for  *  the 
eau.-^e  of  liberty,'  did  not  understand  by  that  term  the 
liberty  to  hold,  upon  the  question  then  in  dispute,  any 
opinions  other  than  those  whiih  they  themselves  iield." 

In  no  part  of  this  work  dova  ,Mr.  Tyler  show  more 
independence  and  moral  courage  than  in  the  ]>arallel 
which  he  institutes  between  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies  in 
the  last  century  and  the  attempted  secession  of  the 
South  in  this  century.  It  is  clear  that  Air.  Tyler  is  in 
sympathy  a  strong  Northerner.  Yet  he  is  not  afraid  to 
say  that  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  wa.'?  Nullification 
and  the  Declaration  of  Indej)endence  w.t.s  Secession.  In 
other  words,  he  holds  that  each  cnse  is  to  ho  dealt  with  or> 
its  detaileil  merits,  not  on  any  abstnut  principle,  and  tb.it 
difference  of  circumstances  nH]uires  a  difierent  verdict. 
Nor,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  should  our  estim.ite 
of  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  m.iy  have  accrud 
to  .\merica,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  world  in  the  I'-ast 
influence  our  estimate  of  the  merits  or  demerits  oi'  ' 
actors.  No  sober,  historical l>-nunded  critic  wh"  . 
proaches  the  question  in  the  ^amo  spirit  as  Air.  Tyler  \  .u 
wholly  accjuit  either  party,  (hi  the  one  side  was  tiie 
meddlesome  pedantry  of  (irenville,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
King,  the  fatal  pliancy  of  North,  the  ignorance  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  truculent  follv    of  such  men  as  Sandwich 
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On  tlu"  other  side  there  was  the  far-sighted  persistency  of 
men  like  Samuel  Adams,  almost  the  only  actor  to  whom 
we  can  attribute  a  definite  and  consistent  policy,  who 
were  determined  to  frustrate  every  attempt  at  conciliation 
which  could  end  in  anything  short  of  virtual  indepen- 
dence. And  co-operating  with  that  was  the  reckless 
levity  ("  hectic  and  febrile  intensity  "  Mr.  Tyler  rather 
kindly  calls  it)  of  heady  young  patriots  like  (iuincy  and 
Warren,  who  rushed  into  civil  war  with  as  much  sense  of 
responsibility  as  a  romantic  shop  girl  rushing  into  a  love- 
match. 

In  dealing  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
'Mr.  Tyler  frankly  admits  that  it  cannot  be  criticized  ac- 
cording to  purely  literary  canons.  It  was  a  document 
written  for  a  definite,  practical  purpose.  It  is  not  original, 
and  orio-inality  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  place.  It 
was  the  business  and  pur^iose  of  its  framers  to  put  into  a 
definite,  intelligible,  and  popular  form  all  those  vague 
statements  which  had  been  for  some  years  past  floating 
through  the  minds  of  theu-  countrymen.  But  he 
is  hardly  as  successful  in  meeting  the  equally  obvious 
criticism  that  the  opening  statement  of  the  Declara- 
tion as  to  the  equality  of  all  men  is  unhistorical  ; 
that  as  soon  as  we  treat  it  as  a  basis  for  any 
practical  political  construction,  it  needs  so  many  limita- 
tions that  it  becomes  practically  useless — especially  as  Mr. 
Tyler  admits  it  was  unreal  when  the  social  and  industrial 
fabric  of  one-half  of  the  community  was  built  upon 
slavery. 

As  a  good  instance  of  Mr.  Tyler  at  his  best,  lucid 
and  critical,  graphic,  yet  free  from  all  extravagance  of  ex- 
pression, we  would  quote  his  description  of  Tom  Paine. 

To  the  study,  the  acceptance,  the  advocacy  of  the 
American  Eevohition,  Thomas  Paine  brought  neither  a  wise,  nor 
a  profound,  nor  a  cultivated  mind — not  even  an  accurate  or  a 
temperate  one  ;  but  he  did  bring  a  mind  agile,  alert,  vivid, 
impressible,  humane,  quick  to  see  into  things  and  to  grasp  the 
n-ist  of  them,  and  marvellous  in  the  power  of  stating  them— 
stating  them  with  lucidity,  with  sparkling  smartness,  with 
roufh,  incisive,  and  captivating  force. 

Few  of  Mr.  Tyler's  readers  will  think  that  he  has  claimed 
too  mitch  for  himself  in  the  modest  and  dignified  words 
^^^th  which,  in  his  preface,  he  sets  forth    his  purpose. 

I  must  confess  that  in  the  book  now  offered  to  the  public 
I  have  written  a  new  history  of  the  origin  and  groivth  and  cul- 
mination of  this  race-feud  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so  in  the 
simple  service  of  historic  truth,  and  without  permitting  myself 
to  be  turned  this  way  or  that  by  any  consideration  touching  the 
practical  consequences  that  might  result  either  from  fidelity  or 
from  infidelity  to  my  duty  as  an  historian.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  greatly  mistaken  the  case  if  one  practical  consequence  of 
this  history,  as  far  as  it  may  find  readers  at  all,  shall  not  be 
eirenic  rather  than  polemic — namely,  the  promotion  f>f  a  lietter 
understanding,  of  a  deeper  respect,  of  a  kindlier  mood  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  among  the  descendants  of  these  determined 
,  men  who  so  bitterly  differed  in  opinion,  so  fiercely  fought,  and 
in  their  anger  so  widely  parted  company  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  ^ 

Collected  Poems.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  a  portrait. 
7Jy.5^in.,  527i)p.     London,  1897.  Kegan  Paid.     61- 

Among  the  many  critical  fallacies  of  our  time  the 
most  obvious,  perhaps,  is  the  demand  that  a  poet  should 
reflect  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  that  the  next  great  poet  will  find  in  the  teeming 
life  of  modern  cities  a  material  both  new  and  immense  ; 
but  we  have  had  lately  too  much  of  the  cry  "  Be  modern  !  " 
The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  a  poet  finds  his  subject  uncon- 


sciously, and  is  attracted  irresistibly  towards  it.  Indeed, 
glancing  at  the  past,  we  find  the  poet  in  most  cases  lured 
by  some  ancient  legend  or  by  some  age  whose  character 
peculiarly  ajipealed  to  his  mind.  So  true  is  this  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  that  the  life  of  to-day  is  an  atmosphere  in 
which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe.  If  he  is  scarcely 
what  can  be  called  "  a  dreamer  of  dreams,"  he  is  yet  "  born 
out  of  his  due  time."  The  present  book  of  "  collected 
poems  "  represents  roughly  what  the  author  considers  his 
best  work  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  we  have  seldom  read 
a  number  of  poems  so  separately  perfect.  This,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  are  old  favourites, 
and  we  do  not  come  to  them  with  that  whetted  edge  and 
curiosity  which  particularly  enhances  verse  of  this  kind. 
Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  can  judge  of  Mr.  Dobson 
on  a  larger  and  freer  scale ;  and  before  coming  to  any  de- 
tailed criticism,  let  us  record  first  a  general  impression. 
The  general  impression,  then,  left  on  the  mind  by  these 
collected  poems  is  one  of  entire  sincerity  ;  and  by  sin- 
cerity we  mean  that  the  eighteenth-centm-y  attitude  of 
Mr.  Dobson  could  never  for  one  moment  be  mistaken  for 
a  pose.  He  does  not  merely  feel  the  fascination  of  that 
courtly  and  elaborate  time,  so  far  as  it  was  expressed  in 
flowered  waistcoats,  snuffboxes,  and  canes.  He  is  in  love 
with  the  gracious  ease  and  leism'ely  indolence,  which,  if 
it  did  not  quicken  the  mind,  at  least  allowed  it  to  grow 
and  to  ripen.  This  being  the  chief  impression  left  by 
these  poems,  there  is  another  almost  as  strong.  The 
charm,  then,  of  this  verse  is  that,  though  dealing  for  the 
most  part  with  subjects  apparently  frivolous,  it  is  charged 
with  poetry,  delicate  often,  but  always  i-eal.  The  touch 
is  the  lightest  possible,  the  subject  frequently  trivial  or 
whimsical,  but  behind  it  is  the  mind  of  a  poet.  jNIr. 
Dobson  deliberately  chooses  to  "  breathe  through  silver," 
as  Browning  expressed  it.  Can  any  one,  for  instance,  deny 
the  title  of  poetry  to  the  charming  j^icture  of  Phyllida 
in  "  The  Ladies  of  St.  James's,"  a  lyric  so  familiar  and  so 
often  quoted  that  we  need  not  transcribe  it  here.  It  is  in 
such  phrases  as — 

When  breezes  blow  at  morning, 
or  in  such  a  couplet  as — 

It  trembles  to  a  lily,— 
It  wavers  to  a  rose. 

that  the  hand  of  the  poet  is  seen. 

Or  take  two  stanzas  from  "  A  Revolutionary  Eelic."' 
Did  she  turn  with  sight  swift-dimming, 

And  the  quivering  lip  we  know, 
With  the  full,  slow  eyelid  brimming. 
With  the  languorous  pupil  swimming. 
Like  the  love  of  Mirabeau  ? 
A  better  \erse  than  the  following   one,  either  in   image  or 
word-craft,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  : — 
Wailing,    wailing,    as   the  plover 
Waileth,  wheeleth,  desolate. 
Heedless  of  the  hawk  above  her, 
While  as  yet  the  rushes  cover, 

Waning  fast,  her  wounded  mate. 
Here  one  has  only   to   point    out   the    sound  of  the  word 
"  waning"  in  the  last  line,  which    echoes  the  word  "  wail- 
ing "  in  the  first,  to  prove  the  cunning  ear  of  the  writer. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains,  then,  to  show  that  jMr. 
Dobson  is  by  no  means  the  merely  clever  and  ajA  rhymer  of 
an  age  extinct  and  artificial,  but  that  the  real  perfume  of 
poetry  hangs,  though  thinly,  on  his  pages.  Still,  of  course, 
it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet  that  Mr.  Dobson  holds  his 
present  place,  nor  will  that  be  his  claim  with  posterity. 
It  is  rather  in  his  perfect  art  of  saying  slight  things,    and 
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in  11    woiiilc-iTul    pi-rfcction   of  technique,  tliat   he  stands 
itloiii'. 

It  is  a  very  real  refreslimeiit  to  read  such  a  poem  as  "  A 
(ifiitlcinan  of  tlie  Old  Scliool."  We  would  even  <^o  so  far 
as  to  say,  tliougli  Mr.  Dobson  would  probably  reject  tlie 
theory, "that  for  an  age  such  as  ours  a  book  such  as  his  is 
an  innncdiate  necessity.  The  beauty  of  Time  and 
mellowing  hours,  and  a  not  unwise  indolence,  is  brought 
out  in  tiiis  book  in  a  manner  that  the  present  age  should 
find  most  welcome.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  verse  of 
"  A  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School  "  :— 

I/io  softly,  Loisuro  !     Doubtless  you 

A\'ith  too  scrcno  a  conscience  drew 

Your  uusy  bre.ith,  and  shimbercil  through 

The  gravest  iksuo  ; 
Jlut  wo,  to  whom  our  ago  allows 
!-caree  e\  ace  to  wipe  our  weary  brows, 
liook  (]f)wn  upon  your  narrow  house, 
(Jld  fiiend,  and  miss  you  ! 
It   must,    l.o.viv.'r,    be    said   that  when  Mr.    Dobson 
stejis  outside  the  circle  in  which  he  has   power    to    charm 
he    is    less    successful.       Jle   has    here  one  or  two  serious 
])oems,  which    are    ineffective,    wanting,  as  they  do,  that 
l)eculiar  light  charm  which  gives  such  zest  to  an  occasional 
grave  verse.     "  The  Death  of  Procris  "  is  far  from  being  a 
bad  poem,  but  it  is  something  worse — it  is   mediocre  from 
beginning  to  end.     Tliere  is  no  single  plirase  or  jiartieular 
verse  which  can  be  selected    as    specially   weak,   hut  it   is 
none  the  less  true   that   the   ])oem   makes  at  the  finish  no 
real  or  living  impression  whatever.     It   will    be   sufHcient 
to  illustrate  our  meaning  to  quote  the  concluding  verse  of 
the  poem  : — 

liiit  Procris  lay  among  the  w  Into  wind-llowers, 
Sliot  in  tlio  throat.     From  out  the  little  wound 
The  slow  blood  drained,  us  drops  in  autumn  showers 
1  rip  from  the  loaves  ujion  the  sodden  ground. 
None  saw  her  die  but  Lelars,  the  swift  hound, 
Tint  witched  her  dumbly  with  a  wistful  fear, 
Till,  at  the  dawn,  the  horniid  woodmen  found 
And  bore  her  gently  on  a  sylvan  bier, 
']'o  bo  beside  the  sea,  with  many  an  uncouth  tear. 
To  tiie  initiated  ear  tiie  ])oem — and   we  take  this  as  an 
exanijile  of  Mr.  Dobson  in  liis  graver  mood — is  wide  of  the 
mark,  loose,  and  erring  ;  not  that  it    ever   for   a    moment 
rings  hollow  or  is  strained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  }>leasure  to  retid  once 
more  "  The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade."  As  a  compressed 
description  of  the  times  the  following  three  verses  are 
well-nigli  perfect  : — 

Those  wore  the  days  of  the  War  with  Spain, 
Porto-liello  wotdd  soon  be  ta'en. 
Whitelleld  preached  to  the  colliers  grim, 
Bishops  in  lawn  sleeves  pi-oachod  at  him. 
Walpole  talked  of  a  man  and  his  price  ; 
Nobody's  vlitue  was  over-nice. 
Tlieri>  is   a   sort  of   daintily-whipped  cream   of    history  in 
tliis  ballad   and,  indeed,  in  all  Air.  Dobson's   best  poems. 
It  is  absurd,  in  fact,  to  say   that    the    eighteentli    century 
was  not  poetic.     To  eighteenth-century  ])eople  it  probably 
was  not ;    but   to   us  it  is,  and  Mr.  .Vustin    Dobson    is  its 
poet. 

Essai   tie   Setnantique  (Science  dcs  Rignilications).     Hy 
Michel  Br^al.    .Mil  pp.     I'aris,  1S!»7. 

Hachette.    7f.  50c. 

Tiiis  iiook  is  tiic  tirst  public  sign  of  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  a  new  nictluHl  by  the  leading  French  philolo- 
gist.    It  is,   indeed,  in    itself  one  of  the  most  interesting 


books  of  science  published  in  France  for  sevc)-al  yeai-s. 
But  its  interest  is  far  more  significant  than  Professor 
Brcal,  the  translator  of  Bojip,  has  given  the  public,  in  the 
volume  itself,  any  means  of  estimating.  Just  because  of 
this  interest,  however,  among  students  of  linguistic 
science  it  has  made  a  sensation,  .and  it  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  some  time  ;  for  it  marks  a  conversion. 
It  bears  witness  to  the  power  of  general  ideas  in  Fi-ance. 
M.  Breal  here  implies  a  confession,  although  he  is  loth  to 
admit  it.  The  confession  is  that  comparative  philology, 
comparative  grammar,  are  all  very  well  in  their  way  ;  that 
the  (ierman  system  of  collecting  facts  to  be  garnered  up  as 
corn  into  barns  is  the  drudgery  of  science  ;  but  that  the 
mere  collection  of  such  facts  is  not  the  object  of  science,but 
only  its  method  ;  that,in  particular,  the  interest  of  philology 
lies  in  its  value  as  one  of  the  chief  departments  of  the 
great  inclusive  human  science  of  historic  psychology. 

In  the  enthu.siasm  of  his  new  mood,  lie  announced  his 
new  hook  the  other  day,  in  certain  channing  jjreliminary 
jiages  which  he  ))ublished  from  it  in  tlie  Revue  dea  Detu- 
Mondes  (June  15,  1897),  as  "  Une  Science  Xouvelle,"  a  new 
science!  This  claim  came  as  a  surprise.  '•  La  Semantiijue," 
the  "  Science  of  Cleanings,"  is  not  so  new  as  M.  Brcal,  in  his 
new  passion  for  jjopularization,  seemed  to  wish  to  make  us 
suppose.  Indeed,  he  would  apjiear  to  have  already  seen 
his  precipitancy,  for  in  republishing  these  i)ages  in  the 
book  under  review  he  makes  no  such  startling  assumption. 
.Moreover,  even  so  long  ago  as  18GG,  in  his  o)iening 
lesson  at  the  College  de  France.  Professor  Breal  .said  : — 
••  Has  the  grammarian  reached  the  end  of  his  ta.sk  when 
he  has  shown  according  to  what  laws  the  sounds,  the 
words,  the  inflections,  and  the  syntax  of  a  family  of  idioms 
are  modified  ?  We  must  not  allow  the  descrii)tion  of 
human  language  to  make  us  forget  man  himself,  who  is  at 
once  its  principle  and  its  object  ;  "  and  in  this  admirable 
declaration  we  have  the  original  form  assumed  by  the 
ideas  upon  which  now,  after  years  during  which  M.  l^real 
would  seem  to  have  himself  forgotten  these  truths,  he 
insists  so  eloquently  and  with  such  contagious  enthusiasm. 
And  just  of  late,  before  he  announced  the  "  new  science," 
the  signs  of  this  conversion  have  abounded.  How  rapidly 
he  was  tiring  of  the  ingenious  and  (lildldide  pursuit*  of 
comparative  grammar,  and  how  eager  he  was  to  attend  at 
last  to  the  more  interesting  human  .aspects  of  his  Si-ience, 
became  obvious  in  many  a  recent  production  of  his, — in  the 
address  delivered  before  the  .Association  of  Greek  Studies 
last  June,  and,  pre-eminently,  in  his  essay,  insjiired  by  the 
L'psal  Professor  Noreen's  "  Oin  spnikriktighet :  tju'appelle- 
t-on  purete  de  la  Langue,"  which,  by  the  way,  after  having 
been  published  in  the  Journal  dea  Savants,  he  has 
incorporated  in  his  book,  "  I-a  Semanti(iue,"  where  it 
illuminates  the  jiages  that  precede  it. 

But  certain  other  pages  that  M.  Bridal  has  incorjwrated 
in  his  book  are  even  more  interesting.  He  has  reprinted 
portions  of  a  review  of  the  book  of  .\i-s^ne  Darmesteter  just 
mentioned,  giving  as  a  reason  that  this  review,  which 
dates  from  1887,  contains  "the  first  idea  of  our  Sem.antic." 
There  can  be  no  doidit  that  tin-  two  Darinesteters,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  in  a  sense,  Bre.al  w:\s  their  "  ma-ster," 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  him  ;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  he  has  paid  admirable  homage  to  their 
memory,  scientific  candour  should  luave  led  him,  it  would 
seem,  to  record  the  fact  of  his  indebtetlness  to  this  one  of 
the  two  "  Acvins  of  French  i)hilology,"  as  he  calls  them, 
esi)eciallv  in  speaking  of  the  little  hook,  "  I>a  Vie  de.s 
Mots."  which  he  mentions  but  always  with  a  certain 
indifVerence  in  this  review,  now  rej^inttni,  and  in  new 
notes   in  "  La  Semantique."      M.    Breal   certainly   owed 
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something  to  Darmesteter.  Darmesteter,  indeed,  in 
one  of  his  most  suggestive  chapters,  asks  : — "  What  are 
the  causes  of  changes  of  meaning  ?  Here  we  touch  upon 
the  most  obscure  and  difficult  problems  of  Semantic. 
.  .  .  The  science  of  the  meaning  of  words  forms  jiart 
of  the  history  of  psychology.  It  has  been  said  of  this 
science  that  hitherto  nothing  has  been  created  but  the 
name."  Here  is  the  word  launched,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Darmesteter's  book  rendered  this  aspersion  no  longer 
true.  But  the  question  of  the  inventor  of  the  name  is  a 
matter  of  no  imfiortance.  Yet  really  if,  as  M.  Breal  says, 
the  first  idea  of  his  "semantic"  is  to  be  found  in  his  review 
of  "  La  Vie  des  Mots  Etudies  dans  leur  Signification,"  and 
if  Darmesteter's  book  is,  as  it  pre-eminently  is,  a  book  of 
Semantic,  and  an  incom2>arably  suggestive  one,  it  might 
have  been  prudent  to  give  its  author  at  least  the  credit  due 
to  him  in  making  some  such  statement  as  this  : — "  The 
original  idea  of  our  Semantic  is  in  this  book."  It  is  highly 
interesting  to  note  the  mutual  corroboration  of  JM.  Breal's 
"  La  Semantique  "  and  Darmesteter's  "  Vie  des  ]Mots," 
which  dates  from  a  decade  ago.  M.  Breal  says  in  1897  : — 
"  It  is  certain  that  I  have  clearer  Aiews  to-day  as  to  the 
development  of  language  than  I  had  30  years  ago.  Pro- 
gress has  consisted  for  me  in  eliminating  all  the  secondary 
causes  and  in  addressing  myself  directly  to  the  sole  real 
cause,  which  is  human  intelligence  and  will.  ...  To 
bring  the  will  into  the  history  of  language  resembles 
almost  a  heresy,  such  careful  efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  last  50  years  to  banish  it  altogether.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  evidence  not  to  see  that  an 
obscure  but  persevering  will  presides  over  the  changes  of 
language."  Darmesteter's  opinion  is  the  same: — "In  fact," 
he  said  in  18CG,  "  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be  .  .  . 
all  linguistic  changes  have  for  primary  origin  personal 
action.  .  .  .  They  are  the  work  of  a  will"  (p.  89)  ;  and 
further  on  (p.  148)  Darmesteter  speaks  of  the  "  unwitting 
logic  which  go\erns  language  in  its  extensions  and  de\-elop- 
ments." 

This  sort  of  parallelism  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  much 
further.  The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  not  that 
Darmesteter's  and  Whitney's  influence,  for  instance,  have 
been  so  marked  on  M.  Breal,  but  that  he  has  had  the 
courage,  in  returning  to  a  more  philosophic  conception  of 
the  ends  and  objects  of  his  science,  to  confess,  with 
perhaps  all  the  clearness  that  could  be  expected,  that  this 
influence  has  been  real  and  a  very  good  one.  In  "  La 
Semantique  "  he  has  carried  on  still  further  the  investiga- 
tions of  Darmesteter  into  the  "  Life  of  Words  Studied  in 
their  Meanings,"  and  thus  seriously  contributed  to  the 
development  of  that  department  of  philological  studies 
which  has  been  knowTi  now  for  more  than  a  decade  by  the 
odd  name  which  he,  however,  has  been  the  first  to  place 
upon  the  title-page  of  a  book.  His  work  is  rich  and  sug- 
gestive and  extremely  fascinating.  It  is  full  of  excellent 
things.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  better  said  than 
this  :— 

A  philosophic  language,  a  language  which  is  the  consequence 
of  a  system,  in  which  the  exact  sense  of  each  word  would  remain 
for  ever  fixed  by  its  definition  ....  such  a  language  may 
perhaps  be  suited  for  certain  special  sciences,  as  chemistry,  but 
applied  to  human  thought  in  its  variety  and  complexity,  with 
its  fluctuations  and  its  progress,  it  would  be  bound  to  become 
within  a  certain  time  a  hindrance  and  a  strait-jacket.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  experience  of  the  human  race  increases,  language, 
owing  to  its  elasticity,  is  filled  up  with  new  meanings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  in  which 
M.  Breal,  reversing  the  usual  order  of  inquiry,  studies  the 
question  of  the  "  new  acquisitions  "  which  have  enriched 
our  Indo-European  languages.     The  record  of  the  losses, 


of  the  slow  processes  of  disintegration  and  decay,  has 
been  often  attempted.  M.  Breal  undertakes  to  enumerate 
the  acquisitions  which  compensate  for  these  losses  and 
disappearances  of  forms,  and  these  interesting  and  often 
original  investigations  lead  him  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  languages.  Let  us  translate 
this  curious  page : — 

By  antiquity  of  the  Indo-European  languages  I  do  not  mean 
the  antiquity  of  a  race,  a  thing  difficult  to  conceive  and  to 
understand,  but  the  antiquity  of  a  civilization,  for  a  grammar 
and  a  morphologic  system  to  reach  the  degree  of  unity  and 
fixity  which  we  note  at  the  basis  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  a  certain 
perpetuity  in  tradition  is  necessary.  This  perpetuity  pre- 
supposes, if  not  a  literature,  at  least  formulas,  hymns,  sacred 
texts  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  As  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  these  old  days  things  went  more  rapidly  than 
to-day,  this  permits  us  to  make  a  rapid  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  past,  "/e  have  just  seen  how  much  time  was  necessary 
for  each  of  our  tongues  to  have  an  infinitive,  a  passive,  and 
adverbial  endings  ;  the  choice  is  not  definitively  arrived  at  until 
after  long  ages.  On  the  other  hand  the  acquisition  of  new 
instruments  such  as  the  article  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  took  no 
less  time.  We  should,  therefore,  accord  for  the  preliminary 
period,  which  is  decidedly  more  important,  a  number  of  cen- 
turies at  least  equivalent.  As  the  historic  period  which  we  can 
embrace  with  a  glance  from  the  first  Vedic  hymns  to  our  own 
time  includes  about  3,000  years,  it  is  no  doubt  not  too  much  to 
ask  3,000  more  years  for  the  preliminary  period.  No  less  than 
this  was  required  for  the  definitive  separation  of  the  noun  and 
the  verb,  for  the  settlement  of  conjugations  and  declensions,  for 
the  doing  away  with  the  useless  portions,  for  the  creation  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  formation  of  nouns,  Arc.     .     .     . 

In  a  word,  M.  Breal  estimates  the  antiquity  of  the 
civilization  represented  by  our  family  of  languages  at 
G,000  years,  and  this  he  thinks  the  minimwm  estimate. 

These  extracts  will  indicate  the  nature  of  M.  Breal's 
studies  now  that  he  has  abandoned  the  somewhat  barren 
fields  of  comparative  philology,  and,  alas  !  of  comparative 
mythology.  This  volume  on  the  Science  of  Meanings,  on 
"  Semantic,"  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  "  Melanges  de 
Mythologie  et  de  Linguistique  "  of  the  same  author. 
INIoreover,  M.  Breal  has  enriched  the  nomenclature  of  his 
science  with  a  number  of  new  words,  or  new  meanings  for 
old  words,  which  are  now  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  ter- 
rible test  which  both  he  himself  and  Darmesteter  defined. 
As  Darmesteter  said  : — "  Changes  of  meaning  have  a 
chance  of  lasting  only  if  they  meet  with  complicity  in  the 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  crowd  that  accepts 
them."  Let  us  wish  for  M.  Breal's  brand-new  words — 
"  repartition,"  "  irradiation,"  and  the  like — equally  happy 
chance  as  befell  the  word  "  La  Semantique,"  used  only 
very  coyly  a  decade  ago  by  Darmesteter,  but  now  trium- 
phant like  the  cross  of  Constantine  across  the  cerulean 
cover  of  M.  Breal's  new  volume,  and  shining  there  like  a 
legend  on  a  banner  of  victory. 


The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey,  Wniere  and  ^Vben  She 
Wrote,  Who  She  Was,  the  life  She  Made  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and 
How  the  Poem  Grew  Under  Her  Hands.  By  Samuel  Butler, 
Author  of  "  Ercwhon,"  &c.     8x5in.,  275  pp.     London,  1807. 

Longmans.    10/6 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  ingenious 
author  of  "  Erowhon  "  may  be  aware  that  he  is  not  beyond 
suspicion  of  lieing  capable  of  a  literary  hoax  ;  and  the  startling 
title  of  his  latest  work  is  certainly  calculated  at  first  sight  to 
suggest  that  he  is  making  sport  of  the  learned  world.  A  perusal, 
however,  even  of  the  preface  is  almost  suflicient  to  remove  the 
impression,  and  long  before  the  volume  is  finished  Mr.  Butler 
compels  the  reader  to  take  him  seriousty.  He,  at  any  rate,  forces 
one  to  choose  between  the  belief  that  either  the  author  holds 
in  all  good  faith  that  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  Nausicaa,  the 
daughter  of  A  Icinous,  or  else  that  ho  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
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practical  joko  for  a  length  of  time,  with  an  amount  of  patience, 
and  at  an  oxpondituic  of  research  wliich  would  leave  the  feat 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  literature.  For  it  is  nearly 
six  years  since  Mr.  liutler  fir.st  broached  his  discovery,  and 
although,  as  ho  tells  us,  "  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  leading 
Iliadic  and  Odyssean  scholars  in  England  and  the  Continent  do 
not  know  "  what  ho  has  said,  although  "  he  has  taken  ample 
care  that  they  should  lie  informed  concerning  it,"  he  cannot 
for  tlio  life  of  hiin  got  any  of  them  to  reply  to  it.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  diflieulty  that  the  Itcv.  Dr.  Primrose  had  with  "  the 
learned  world,"  as  wo  are  told  l>y  the  author  of  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  way  of  the  learned  world  with  many 
discoveries  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter  Mr. 
ISutlcr,  in  a  passage  full  of  his  characteristic  humour,  describes 
this  attitude  in  more  detail.  The  reader  will  particularly  note 
his  aiiuising  transfer  of  the  burden  of  proof  to  his  critics  : — 

I  wish  I  could  find  some  one  who  would  give  mo  any 
serious  reason  why  Nausicaa  should  not  have  written  the  (Jdyssoy. 
For  tho  last  five  years  I  have  pestered  every  scholar  with  whom  I 
have  liccn  able  to  scrape  aci|uaintanco  by  asking  him  to  explain 
why  tiio  Odyssey  should  not  have  been  ^vritton  by  a  young 
woman.  One  or  two  have  said  that  they  could  see  none  what- 
ever, but  should  not  like  to  conunit  themselves  to  a  definite 
opinion  without  looking  at  tho  work  again.  Unc  well-known  and 
very  able  writer  said  that  when  he  liad  first  heard  of  tho  ques- 
tion as  being  mooted,  ho  had  suppo8o<l  it  to  be  some  paradox  of 
ii\y  own,  but  on  taking  U|)  th(^  (Odyssey  ho  had  hardly  road  a 
luuidred  lines  before  ho  found  himself  .saying,  "  Why,  of  c<uirse 
it  is."  'I'ho  greater  number,  however, gave  mo  to  understand  that 
they  should  not  fiiul  it  a  dilliiMilt  matter  to  expose  the  absurdity 
of  my  ciiutontion  if  they  were  not  otherwise  cm]iloyeil,  but  that 
for  tlie  present  they  nnist  wish  me  a  very  good  morning. 

The  "  Shandian  "  ring  of  this  diverting  passage  would,  if  it 
stood  alouo,  throw  suspicion  no  doubt  on  the  author's  gravity  ; 
but  it  only  occurs,  it  unist  bo  romondiered,  after  'JOO  pages  of 
elaborate  disquisition-  jiages  relieved,  to  be  s\ire,  by  many 
vivacious  touches  and  so  abounding  in  shrewd  criticism,  both  of 
literature  and  life,  as  to  make  them  capital  reading,  yet  still 
kept  resolutely,  logically,  coherently  throughout  to  tho  work  of 
establishing  the  author's  thesis. 

And  now  for  liis  modo  of  endeavouring  to  establish  it.  The 
Odyssoy  must  have  been  written  (I)  by  a  woman,  ("J)  by  a  young 
woman,  (3)  by  a  young  woman  resident  at  Trapani,  the  Scheria 
of  tho  Odyssey,  (4)  by  a  young  woman  in  a  position  to  describe 
tho  household  and  family  of  Alcinous  "  from  tho  inside,"  and, 
since  for  various  good  reasons  the  alternative  hypothesis  of  a 
school  friend  of  Nausicaa's  or  a  handmaid  of  the  house  nuist  bo 
rejected,  therefore  (5)  by  Nausicaa  herself.  And  lo  I  hero  is  her 
portrait  in  the  trontisjiieco  of  tho  book  to  prove  Mr.  Butler's 
case.  It  is  not  signed  by  tho  artist,  nor  does  it  boar  the  name 
of  the  sittor  ;  tlie  oriirinal,  iiuleod,  in  tho  nniscum  at  Cortona. 
is  thoro  called  La  Musa  Polinnia.  Hut  "  it  is  on  slate  and 
burnt,"  is  a  littlo  nuiro  than  half-life  size,  is  believed  to  bo 
Orook,  "  prosumalily  of  about  the  Christian  era,"  and  Mr. 
Itutler  was  assured  at  Cortona  that  it  was  "  found  by  a  man  who 
was  ploughing  tho  field  and  who  happened  to  bo  a  baker."  What 
possible  jiio'Dcnanc'-  could  I  e  more  satisfactory  '.' 

I'oiiiaps,  however,  on  this  particular  point  wo  ought  not  to 
take  Mr.  Hutlor  quite  seriously.  He  seems  to  trillo  a  littlo  with 
tho  qiu'slion  whether  Nausicaa  was  tho  actual  authoress  of  the 
Odyssoy  :  but  to  the  proof  of  his  contention  that  she  was  at  any 
rate  a  woman  ho  addresses  himself  with  every  ap]ieiiranco<if  earnest- 
ness. Itentloy  long  ago  was  so  struck  by  the  feminine  characteris- 
tics of  this  epic  as  to  hazaul  tho  suggestion  that  it  was  written 
"  for  women  "  ;  and  tho  great  scholar  was  on  the  track  of  the 
truth.  If  criticism  had  not  for  centuries  been  paralyzed  by  the 
assuin]itinn  that  th(^  llia<l  and  the  Odyssey  were  from  the  same 
hand  it  would  long  ago  havo  followed  up  the  clue.  Now  that  the 
most  authoritative  acholarshi|i  recognizes  with  Professor  Jebb 
that  tho  Odyssoy  is  a  work  of  considerably  later  dato  than  the 
Iliad,  the  way  lies  open  before  every  candid  in(|uircr.  Tho  later 
epic  simply  abounds  in  indications  of  femininity.  It  reveals  a 
woman's  ignorance,  a  woman's  inipiUses  and  prejudices,  a 
w<nnan's  sympathies  and  antipathies,  a  woman's  code  of  morals 


and  theories  of  conduct.  No  man  would  have  given  a  shipa  rudder 
at  both  ends  (though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Messrs.  Butcher 
and  Lang  have  in  their  translation  obelized  the  line  which  repre- 
sents the  ship  of  Ulysses  aa  having  a  rudder  at  the  prow).  No 
man  would  have  made  the  wind  "  whistle  "  over  waves  :  or 
have  described  a  shepherd  as  first  milking  ewes  and  then  giving 
them  their  lambs  to  suckle — though  whether  a  man  would  not  bo 
more  likely  to  make  this  mistake  than  a  Princess  who  acted  as 
laundryniaid,  and  might  just  as  probably  havo  in  her  time  played 
dairymaid  also,  Mr.  Butler  does  not  seem  to  have  cou- 
sidored.  Again,  it  is  not  like  a  man  to  havo  inflicted  a 
piniishment  of  such  terrible  severity  on  the  erring  handmaids  who 
had  misconducted  themselves  with  the  suitors  in  the  house  of 
Ulysses  ;  nor  to  have  been  so  anxious  t<>  whitewash  Penelope  ; 
nor  to  have  conjured  up  such  a  preponderance  of  feminine  over 
masculine  ghosts  on  the  occasion  of  the  hero's  visit  to  Hades  ; 
nor  to  have  done  a  host  of  other  things  which  reveal  a  greater 
interest  in  women  than  in  men,  but  which,  although  the  enumera- 
tion and  discussion  of  them  havo  enabled  Mr.  Butler  t<j  produce 
a  most  interesting  and  amusing  volume,  leave  his  thesis  vorj- 
much  whore  it  was  at  starting.  That  tho  author  of  the  Odyssoy 
was  much  more  interested  in  women  than  in  men  Mr.  Butler  may 
indeed  claim  to  have  i>roved,if  proof  were  necessary:  bat  the  main 
result  of  all  his  elaborate  pleading  is  to  impel  us  to  congrata- 
lato  I'.uripides  that  his  sex  is  beyond  doubt.  For  assuredly  if  it 
were  open  to  question  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  liy  a 
proci.-ely  similar  process  of  reasoning  that  the  author  of  tlio 
'•  Medea  "  and  the  "  Hecuba'"  was  a  wonuin. 

Equally  ingenious  is  Mr.  Butler's  demonstration  that  tho 
\vi-itor  of  the  Odyssoy  knew  no  more  of  tho  world  than  was  open 
to  her  observation  in  the  island  of  Sicily  ;  that  she  sketched  both 
Ithaca  and  Scheria  from  Trapani  and  its  immetliato  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  that,  generally,  her  dcscriptiiuis  both  of  scenery  and 
action,  though  graphic  and  lifelike  enough  when  she  is  drawing 
on  hor  own  experience,  become  shadowy  and  conventional  when 
she  has  to  fall  back  on  her  imagination.  The  theory  is  not  ill- 
sustained,  but  unfortunately  it  has  tti  rely  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  neglect  of  all  facts  which  refuse  to  scpiare  with  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  accoinit  of  the  "  much-ondiu-ing  man's  "escape  from 
shipwreck  :  — 

While  yet  he  p<indered  these  tilings  in  liis  heart  and  mind 
a  great  wave  bore  him  to  tho  rugged  shore.  .  .  .  Ho  rushed 
in  and  with  both  his  hands  clutched  the  rock,  whereto  he  clung 
till  the  great  wave  went  by.  So  ho  escapetl  that  peril  :  but  again 
with  backward  waj^h  it  leapt  on  h.im  and  ca.st  him  forth  into  tho 
deep.  An<l  as  when  the  cuttlefish  is  dragged  forth  from  his 
chamber,  the  many  pebbles  clinging  t<>  his  suckers,  so  was  tlio 
.skin  stripped  from  the  strong  hand  against  tho  rock,  and  tlio 
great  wave  closed  over  him.     .     .     . 

And  again,  when  he  has  struggled  up  the  river  mouth  and  is 
safe  :— 

His  knees  bowed  and  his  stout  hands  fell,  for  his  bravo 
spirit  was  quelled  by  the  brine.  And  his  llesh  was  all  swollen, 
and  a  great  stream  of  sea  wafer  gushed  up  through  his  mouth  and 
nostrils.  St)  he  lay  without  breath  or  siHJccli,  swooning,  and  a 
terrible  Weariness  came  upon  him. 

All  this  seems  pretty  realistic  and  hardly  like  the  conventional 
<lescription  of  an  ignorant  girl.  But  one  need  not  surely  discuss 
the  theory  further.  Tho  water  gushes  through  it  as  freely  as  it 
di<l  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  Vlyssos.  Mr.  Butler's 
ixiges  should  bo  read  in  tlio  sjiirit  in  which  '•  tlie  Church  (as 
Hiorome  saith)  doth  read  "  tho  Apocrypha — that  is  to  say,  "  for 
example  "  of  heroic  "  life  and  instruction  "  in  early  Hellenic 
manners,  and  not  as  applying  them  "  to  esttdilish  any  d<x:trino  "  ; 
which,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  tho  authorship  of  tho 
Odyssey  is  concerned,  they  signally  fail  to  do. 


Chronicles  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  B.  B.  Ttimer, 
Clerk  in  the  Hank  of  Knglaml,  wilb  lllusti.iti.iis.  ^^Oin.. 
awpp.    lA)iidon,  ISi>7.  Swan,  Sonnenschein,    7  6 

A  clerk  in  the  service  of  su^-h  an  institution  as  the  Bank  of 
England  sets  himself  a  difficult  task  when   he  essays  to  write  its 
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history.  Ho  is,  indeed,  almost  the  very  last  peraon  to  whom 
such  an  enterprise  should  bo  intrusted.  To  a  small  wheel  in  a 
great  machine,  the  machine  and  its  internal  arrangements  seem 
to  be  the  most  important  matter  in  the  world,  whereas  the 
interest  of  the  average  layman  is  turned  towards  its  rela- 
tions, as  a  whole,  with  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  pait, 
and  the  outside  public  that  it  serves.  The  former  attitude 
of  mind  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  subordinate  towards  the 
institution,  if  it  be  sufficiently  great,  by  which  he  is  employed. 
It  showed  itself  even  in  the  excellent  history  of  the  Bank  written 
hy  Mr.  Francis,  though  in  his  case  it  was  remedied,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  the  fact  that  he  presided  over  an  import- 
ant department  of  the  Bank,  and  was  thus  better  placed  for 
observing  the  relations  between  it  and  the  outside  money  market. 
Mr.  Turner,  however,  has  not  yet  attained  to  such  a  position, 
and  his  financial  hoi-iz.3n  is  consequently  confined.  The  book  is 
a  painstaking  piece  of  woik,  and,  now  that  Francis's  history  is 
out  of  print,  will  serve  as  a  handy  guide  to  those  who  wish  to 
follow  the  main  course  of  the  Bank's  progress  during  the  first 
two  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  In  matters  of  construction 
and  sequence  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  circumstances 
of  its  composition  :  most  of  it  seems  to  have  been  put  together 
out  of  clippings  from  various  journals  and  pamphlets,  and  many 
of  the  facts  are  arranged  according  to  the  dates  of  these  publica- 
tions rather  than  in  their  own  sequence.  For  instance,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  period  1880-188G  we  suddenly  come  upon  the 
following  very  interesting  details  :  - 

The  Rotimda  was  formerly  used  for  the  Consol  Market  by 
the  Stock  Exchange.  A  writer  of  that  time  described  what  then 
took  place  there  as  ''a  scene  of  bewildering  confusion  and  uproar, 
made  by  brokers  and  jobbers  ottering  or  bidding  for  stock,  pro- 
claiming the  news — false  or  otherwise — and  touting  for  business 
with  the  full  force  of  their  hmgs  ;  while  beadles,  from  time  to 
time,  only  added  to  the  noise  in  the  vain  attempt  to  drown  the 
voices  and  to  givo  the  purchasers  and  sellers  room  and  oppor- 
tunity to  transact  their  business."  As  time  wore  on  things  got 
better,  no  doubt,  but  the  custom  of  making  a  Stock  Exchange  of 
the  Rotunda  was  found  to  bo  such  a  nuisance  that  at  last,  in 
1837,  Sir  Timothy  (Jurtis,  tlie  then  Governor,  most  uncere- 
moniously drove  the  intruders  from  the  building,  which  is  now 
the  dividend  pay  office. 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  discovered  for  the  introduction 
of  this  information  half  a  century,  and  nearly  a  hundred  pages, 
too  late  is  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
Banheys'  Maga:.ine  of  May,  1891.  Such  chronological  cyrations 
as  this,  however,  merely  exercise  the  intellectual  agility  of  the 
reader  and  can  be  forgiven  much  more  easily  than  a  tendency, 
which  this  writer  should  repress  vigorousl}',  towards  a  habit  of 
moralizing  in  Pecksniffian  periods.  In  spite  of  these  minor 
drawbacks,  however,  no  book  which  gives  tlie  main  outline 
of  the  Bank's  story  can  be  altogether  uninteresting.  The 
history,  which  began  so  dramatically  with  the  tragic  death 
of  the  first  Deputy-Governor,  Michael  Godfrey,  in  the  trenches 
at  Namur,  where  he  was  waiting  on  his  Royal  customer, 
was  full  of  incident  throughout.  From  the  iirst  the  Bank 
had  to  contend  against  the  bitter  rivalry  of  those  who  saw 
their  occupation  gone  owing  to  its  competition,  and  attacked 
its  credit  by  such  devices  as  the  sudden  presentation  of  a  largo 
number  of  notes  which  had  been  collected  for  this  purpose.  Ei- 
metallists  may  replenish  their  armoury  with  a  new  weapon,  for 
it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  was  once 
saved,  on  such  an  emergeney,  by  the  payment  of  its 
notes  in  sixpences.  This  expedient,  the  value  of  which  in 
gaining  time  must  be  obvious  even  to  those  least  experienced 
in  currency  matters,  could  not  now  be  adopted  owing  to  the 
fact  that  silver  is  no  longer  legal  tender.  All  the  great  panics 
and  crises  in  the  City  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  Bank's 
history,  and  though  their  story  is  not  so  dramatically  exciting  as 
that  of  those  which  shook  the  credit  of  the  country  banks,  and 
sent  post-chaises  laden  with  specie  galloping  along  roads  infested 
with  highwaymen  and  so  rough  and  deep-rutted  that  broken 
wheels  or  axle-trees  jeopardized  the  fortunes  of  hundreds  of 
note-holders,  yet  the  history  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  simi- 
'lar  outbursts  of  speculation,  down  to  that  which  ended  with  the 


Baring  crisis,  is  always  worth  recalling,  even  in  the  sketchy  and 
rather  disjointed  style  which  Mr.  Turner  adopts.  And  besides 
these  financial  storms,  often  weathered  with  great  dilficulty,  the. 
Bank  has  been  in  danger  of  actual  wreckage  at  the  liands  of 
mobs,  especially  in  times  of  religious  excitement  such  as  caused 
the  Sacheverell  and  Gordon  riots.  Sacheverell's  famous  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  was  protested  against  by  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  and  when  the  poijulaco  took  to  burning  and  sacking  con- 
venticles "  tlie  Queen,  the  Ministers,  and  the  respectable  pait 
of  tlio  community,  including,''  as  Mr.  Turner  quaintly  puts  it, 
' '  the  directors  of  the  Bank, ' '  became  so  alarmed  that  the  Queen 
sent  her  own  guards  to  the  City  to  protect  the  Bank,  leaving  her 
person  unprotected,  and  saying  "  God  will  be  my  guard."  The 
"  Ko  Popery  "  mob  of  the  Gi.irdon  riots  appears  to  have 
menaced  the  Bank  merely  with  a  disinterested  and  latitudinarian 
desire  for  loot, but  its  oflicialsandpiotectors  acted  with  a  promp- 
titude and  boldness  which  ought  to  have  shamed  the  rest  of  tlu' 
City  :- 

After  the  attack  on  Newgate  the  news  reached  the  Bank 
that  the  rioters  were  on  their  way  thither.  The  Governor  was 
summoned  and  was  soon  at  his  post,  and  preparations  were  madi- 
for  the  defence.  Old  inkstands  were  cast  into  bullets,  a  force 
was  brought  into  the  building,  and  the  military,  who  had  now 
arrived  on  the  scene,  were  stationed  outside  the  walls.  The  start' 
of  the  Bank  were  called  on  to  assist,  and  some  were  stationed  on 
the  roof  to  fire  on  the  assailants  if  they  should  succeed  in  forcing 
an  entrance.  A  volunteer  corps  of  citizens  assisted  the  soldiers. 
Tliese  measures  overawed  the  rioters,  and  their  attack  was 
consequently  feeble.  The  first  fire  of  the  military  repulsed  them,- 
and  after  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  they  gave  up  the 
attack. 

As  to  the  purely  internal  history  of  the  Bank,  we  look  ii? 
vain  for  any  trace  of  the  wealth  of  traditional  anecdote  that  must 
surely  exist  among  the  servants  of  such  an  institution.  1VL-. 
Turner,  who  alludes  to  himself  occasionally  as  "  the  historian," 
makes  Clio  sing  how  "  18G2  was  the  year  of  the  Great 
Bxhiltition.  The  directors  generously  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  clerks,  so  as  to  enable  each  one  to  pay  some  half-dozen  visits 
to  the  great  show  of  the  world's  industry  "  ;  but  this  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  information  for  which  the  outside  seeker  after 
knowledge  yearns.  On  the  very  interesting  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  female  labour  to  perform  part  of  the  Bank's 
clerical  work  in  1894  he  merely  tantalizes  us  with  the  statement 
that  the  number,  originally  twenty,  "  has  since  been  increased  to 
forty."  'i'he  economic  side  of  the  history  he  leaves,  perhaps 
wisely,  alone,  dismissing  the  vexed  question  of  Peel's  Act 
of  1844  with  the  remark  that  ■'  there  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  this  Act,  the  discussion  of  which  has  reached 
almost  to  the  present  day." 


The  Free  Library:  Its  IlisUu-y  and  Present  Condition. 
By  John  J.  Ogle.    8vo..  o-H  pp. 

Library  Construction  :  Ai'chitecture,  Fittings,  and  Fur- 
niture.   By  F.  J.  Burgoyne.    Svo.,  336  pp. 

(The  Library  Series.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett.)  London, 
1S97.  Allen.    6- each. 

^\'e  gather  that  the  series  is  intended  not  so  much  for  the 
use  of  librarians  as  for  "  the  public  "  whose  property  librarians 
are  supposed  to  have  in  keeping.  It  is  hoped  to  give  "  the 
public  "  such  information  as  will  enable  it  to  appreciate  intelli- 
gently the  importance  of  a  librarian's  duties  ami  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office.  If  this  be  the  main  intention  of  the  series, 
it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  its  promoters  that  it  has  been 
largely  anticipated.  From  the  point  of  view  of  "  the  public,"' 
Mr.  Ogle's  ■'  History  "  and  3Ir.  Burgoyne's  pseudo-technical 
compilation  are  alike  superfluous.  "  The  public  "  for  years 
past  has  had,  at  half  the  price,  a  much  fuller  and  more  interest- 
ing history  of  Free  Libraries  than  BIr.  Ogle  has  given  us  ;  and  if 
it  be  at  all  interested  in  "library  construction,"  it  will  find  all 
it  wants  to  know  in  the  same  volume,  and  in  the  illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  firms  who  supply  libraries  with   furniture   and 
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fittings,  and  who  have  evidently  supplio;!  Mr.  Hurgoyne  with  no 
little    material    for     his    voluino.      Mr.     Thomas    Greenwood's 
"  Pnblio  Libraries  "  is    certainly  a   more    satisfactory  book   for   I 
the  ijublic  to  i-oad. 

If,  however,  the  series  is  intended  to  serve  as  text-books  fur 
young  students  entering  "  the  profession,"  wo  must  take  those 
two  volumes  more  seriously. 

Mr.  Ogle,  from  a  librarian's  point  ol  view,  had  an  excellent 
subject  to  handle.  Had  he  told  the  story  of  the  development  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  as  an  evcdutiou  of  the  monastic, 
university,  and  guild  libraries, in  an  orderly  historical  narration, 
with  side-lights  of  the  inlluencos  of  the  Uonaissance  and  the 
Kc^formation,  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  all  bibliographers. 
Instead  of  this,  he  devotes  three  and  a  half  piigcs  to  this 
impnrtant  matter,  an.l  jiads  out  the  rest  of  his  book  with 
extracts  from  Blue-books,  quotations  from  speeches,  short 
biograi)hies,and  S'lnimarics  of  reports  from  various  libraries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ixjdy  of  his  book  is  a  wordy  extension  of  the 
twenty -three  pages  of  its  appendix.  It  bears  strong  witness  to 
its  author's  lack  of  the  "  historical  imagination."  With  praise- 
worthy edort,  Mr.  Ogle  lias  collected  a  largo  number  of  facts  — 
unfortunately,  they  remain  facts.  Tlieu'  collector  has  failed  to 
relate  them,  so  tliat  tlioy  migl'.t  ]irei:ipitato  some  new  thought 
or  some  original  suggestion  of  fruitful  import.  Statistics  may 
bo  valuable,  but  it  is  the  historian's  business  to  distil  their 
value.  For  a  lo':al  library  comndtteo,  it  may  bo  interesting  to 
know  that  Scolt's  "  Ivanhoo  "  was  asked  for  27  times  in  the 
jear  18.»-l-0r),  Mrs.  Ward's  "  Robert  Klsmoro  "  71  times,  Uoorgo 
Kliot's  "  Adam  13edo"  28  times,  and  so  on;  but  wo  question 
what  moaning  such  reports  astii<ise  given  on  pages  244.  298,  and 
2  t'),  of  a  similar  nature,  can  have  in  a  histrry  of  Free  Libraries. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Ogle  has  not  onlight<'ncd  us.  In  an  "epilogue" 
Mr.  Ogle  hopes  that  thj  readers  of  his  hook  "  will  have  per- 
<eivod  the  national  impnrtanco  of  the  frco  library."  Wo  confess 
this  has  not  conio  home  to  us.  Ho  also  apologizes  for  the 
oniission  of  any  tnatmont  of  the  tree  library  in  the  United 
States  Wo  regret  the  omission,  since  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
nu)re  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  that  most  material 
is  to  bo  found  for  an  adequate  study  of  this  particular  method  for 
'•  educating  the  masses."  Wo  would  recommend  Mr.  Ogle's 
attention  to  tlio  "  Special  Report  on  l*td)lic  Libraries  "  issued 
in  187G  by  the  U.S.  JJureau  of  K<lucation.  In  its  twelve  hundreil 
i>agos  ho  will  tind  much  that  will  open  iiis  eyes  not  alone  to  the 
"  national  importance  of  the  free  library,"  but  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession  in  which,  wo  are  sure,  Mr.  Oglo  hopes  to  be  no  un- 
worthy worker. 

Dr.  (iarnett  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Burgoj'ne's  little  volume 
is  "  destined  to  rank  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
hitherto  nuido  to  library  literature."  This  is  no  equivocal  com- 
iiuinlatiiin,  and,  ceming  from  the  a\ithority  it  does,  it  must  bo 
received  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect.  But  what  has  Mr. 
r.urgiiyno  done  to  merit  this  praise  ?  This— Ho  has  consulted 
the  lilos  of  the  Amcrifati  Aixhitri-t,  the  English  Architect,  iho 
Hiltinh  .l(^/li/(■'•^  the  Buililer,  and  tho  Bnildimi  News  ;  repro- 
duced from  tlioir  pages  stmie  seventy  plans,  sections,  and  eleva- 
tions ;  and  added  descriptive  lottorpross  to  each.  This  occupies 
the  larger  half  of  his  book.  Tho  smaller  half  amounts  to  an 
illustrated  trade  catalogue  of  library  furniture  which  may  lio 
had"  post  free  on  application."  We  do  not,  for  ono  moment, 
wish  to  deny  Mr.  Burgoyne  what  prai.so  miy  bo  his  for  such 
compiling  ;  but  wo  submit  it  certainly  docs  not  deserve  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  Dr.  Oarnett  has  thought  lit 
to  give.  Tho  plan  of  Jlr.  Burgoyiie's  book  is  bad.  Instead 
of  giving  chapters  descriptive  of  tho  architectural  details  of 
various  existing  libraries,  he  would  havo  helped  the  architect 
and  librarian  to  better  advantage  had  he  first  classiticd  his 
buildings  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  thofo  wore  to 
contain  10,(KK),  20,lKX),r.0,00n,  UX),000,  000,(100,  1,000,000.  iK:c.  Ho 
might  then  havo  devoted  a  chapter  to  each,  giving  its  stylo  of 
fa(;ade,  its  plan,  its  section,  its  sholviu£»,  its  furniture,  its  littings, 
its  stall",  and  tho  average  allowance  for  its  possible  extension 
based  on  the  population  of  the  town  or  district  in    which  it  was 


situated.  After  this,  his  present  chajiters  on  existing  librarits 
would  have  come  in  as  illustrative  examples.  With  such  a 
guide,  a  librarian,  architect,  or  library  committee  would  have  had 
an  invaluable  assistant.  But  this,  no  doul  t,  would  <leraai:d  tho 
special  training  of  an  architect,  and  such  training  «e  should 
judge  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  never  ha<l. 


The  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  A  new  En|{!i>Ii 
Dictionary  nn  Histnrieal  Principles,  txlitcd  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.  Siiies  ii.  I'arllll.  Field— Fiankish  (Vulunie  IV. I. 
By  Henry  Bradley,    m  /  lO^in.,  pp.  10:i  to  512.    Oxfoitl,  1M»7. 

Clarendon  Press.    12  6 

The  0>Jord  English  Dictionary  has  not  only  completed 
Vol.  111., containing  D  and  E,but  is  well  on  into  Vol.  IV.,  which 
is  to  contain  F  and  G.  So  conscientiously  i-anctual  ore  tho 
Editors  in  fullilling  their  promises  that  we  loc  k  forwaid  with 
conlidenco  to  the  completion  of  G  by  the  lirst  day  of  tho  new 
year.  Part  111.,  now  issued  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  comprises  a 
portion  of  the  Eiiglieh  laugiiuge  in  many  respects  peculiar.  It 
obviously  contains  no  Oieik  <iiri\i.tives  ;  not  can  it  produce  any 
pretix  of  Latin  origin.  It  toi  tists  almost  entirely  of  did 
English,  Old  Norse,  or  very  tarlj  Bomanic  worils.  This  implio.<i 
tho  presence  of  two  characteristics,  tirst,  the  words  dealt  with 
are  spocilic  rather  than  generic.  Classitioation  and  general  nc.ur.s 
are  the  product  of  abstract  thought,  and  language  in  its  early 
stages  dies  not  concern  itself  much  with  abstractions.  Nowheie 
is  it  more  diflicult  and  dangerous  for  the  lexicographer  to  u.ako 
steady  headway  than  thiough  the  diflicult  waters  of  early  English. 
To  define  "  inflamn:ability  "  or  "  impcnotrahility  "  is  a 
much  easier  matter  than  to  define  "  fire  "or  "  fog."  There  is 
an  immense  field  f<  r  research  in  tracing  historically  tho  varied 
meanings  of  these  old  Teutonic  monosyllables,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  has  never  before  been  done  so  exhaustively  as  by  ilr. 
lUadloy.  The  other  characteristic  is  the  onomatopoeic  origin  of 
so  many  ef  these  Saxon  words,  to  a  scientific  stuily  of  which  tl.o 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  contributes  much  now  material. 
They  fall  into  various  classes — the  simple  mimetic  words,  tuch 
.Ts  "  Hip,  "  "  Huft,"  sometimes  presenting  such  fine  distinctions 
as  "  flabby  "  and  "  fiappy,"  where  the  sharpness  and  flatness  of 
the  consonants  varies  tho  meaning,  or  those  wliich  havo  been 
curiously  influenced  by  other  words  of  kindred  signification  - 
"  flush.''  closely  connected  with  flash,  but  "  reminiscent  "  of 
"blush";  "flaunt,"  probably  the  daughter  of  "fly,"  but 
connected  by  marriage  with  "  vaunt  ";  •'  flounder,"  a  strango 
jumble  of  "  founder,"  "  blunder,"  and  tho  words  of  tho  "  fly 
class  ;  or,  again,  arbitrary  compoiiiuls  more  consciously  formed, 
such  as  "  flibbertigibbet,"  "  flabbergast,"  which  didnotC'Uie 
into  being  until  1772,  ond  tho  curious  word  "  flap<loodlo."  an 
article  of  food  which,  if  Carlyle  was  right,  should  havo  Ihjcoh.o 
tho  staple  of  our  national  diet.  It  first  appears  in  Marryat  's 
"  Peter  Simple  "  :— 

"  Tho  gentleman  has  eaten  no  small  quantity  of  flapdoodle 
in  his  lifetime."  ••  What's  that,  O'Brien  Y  "  replied  I.  •'  Why, 
Peter,"  rejoined  he,  "  it's  the  stufl"  they  feed  tools  on.  " 

Many  of  these  wortls,  which  have  belonged  to  common  p:ir- 
lanco  for  centuries, and  often  acquired  an  interchange  of  meaning, 
prosent|greBt  diUiculty  to  the  philological  student.  The  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Bradley  are  always  interesting  and  always  supported 
by  evidence,  but  he  sometimes  goes  rather  far  into  tho  regions  of 
conjecture  toestablish  atheory  :  and  he  limitsdiscussion  by  ignor- 
ing derivations  ditrercnt  from  his  own  that  have  been  generally 
.iccopted  or  have  found  favour  with  othcrscholors.  Among  popular 
mistakes  exploiled  by  the  historical  method  may  be  raentioncil 
'•  flock,"  which,  as  in  Old  English  it  means  onlyan  "assemblage 
of  persons,"  cannot  be  a  derivative  of  "  fly  "  ;  and  "  foxglove."' 
which  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  fox.  and  not  with  tho 
fairies,  though  no  further  explanation  of  the  association  is  foith- 
coming.  Mr.  Bradley  does  not  allude  to  tho  common  derivation 
of  "  fog,"  favoured  by  Skeat,  which  traces  it  to  a  Danish  word 
meaning  "  a  snow  drift."  He  starts  from  "  fog,"  still  usetl  as  a 
provincial  colloquialism  for  "  rank  grass,"  from  which  came  the 
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adjective  foggy="  marshy,"  "flabby,"  "dense."  To  arrive  at 
"  fog"  in  its  ordinary  sense  at  the  present  day,  we  have  to 
return  from  "  foggy  "  to  a  now  sulistantive  embodying  one  of 
the  meanings  of  the  adjective.  "  Flimsy  "  has  been  derived 
from  the  Welsh  "  Uymsi  "  by  a  well-known  change  in  the 
first  two  letters  ;  we  only  have  here  a  suggestion  of  an 
onomatopneic  formation  from  "  film."  The  philological  part  of 
the  work  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  as  careful  and  scientific  as 
the  historical  analysis  of  the  meanings.  The  Editor  spreads  his 
not  very  wide  in  exhausting  the  uses  of  words.  He  does  not 
disdain  the  familiar  "  footer,"  and  he  is  encyclopaedic  enough  to 
give  a  concise  history  of  "  Fifth  Monarchism."  The  most 
curious  omissions  we  have  noticed  in  so  comprehensive  a 
Dictionary  are  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  any  reference  under 
"  folk  "  to  the  "  wee  folk  "  of  country  lore  ;  and  under  "  fly  " 
to  the  "  dry  fly,"  a  special  use  which  seems  to  deserve  mention. 
Many  words  of  a  highly  interesting  etymology  are  included  in 
this  section.  Such  are  "  foolscap  " — derived  from  a  water-mark 
on  the  paper  consisting  of  a  foolscap,  found  as  early  as  1659,  and 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Sir  John  Spielmann,  who  built 
a  paper  mill  at  Dartford,  in  1580  ;  "  forlorn  hope,"  from  the 
Dutch  "  verloren  hoop  "=="  a  lost  troop  "  :  "  fcigger  "  (petti- 
fogger), from  Pugger,  the  name  of  a  great  financial  liouse  at 
Augsburg  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ;  and  many  others.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  among  tiio  many  facts  which  emerge  from 
the  exhaustive  chronological  list  of  quotations,  which  is  such  an 
admirable  feature  of  this  Dictionary,  that  "  franchise,"  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  right  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  elections,"  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Burke  in  1790. 


Boxing.    By  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn,  B.A.Cantab.    Being 

Ko.  5  of  the  Isthmian  Library.     Illustrated.     Sx5Jin.,  xii. +384 
pp.    With  Appendix.     London,  1897.  Innes.     5/- 

Tliat  the  decadence  in  popularity  of  certain  games  and 
spoi'ts  will  ultimately  be  traceable  to  the  prevalence  of  a  bad 
form  of  professionalism  seems  highly  probable.  The  danger 
h.as  been  to  some  extent  exemplified  in  the  football  field  and 
in  other  arenas  of  athletic  enterprise.  Even  the  spoi-t  of  Kings 
has  not  escaped  unsmirched.  Yet  it  was  only  because  horses 
were  pulled,  or  some  tricky  manipulation  of  the  money  involved 
was  discovered,  that  horse-racing  was  anywhere  condemned  ;  for 
neither  in  the  horses  nor  in  the  sport  itself  was  there  anything 
wrong  ;    the  mischief  came  from  an  undesirable  element  outside. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  boxing,  and  more  especially 
to  the  old  Prize-ring,  of  which  modern  glove  fights  are  the 
somewhat  unworthy  successors.  The  interest  and  popularity  of 
these  contests  has  undoubtedly  been  almost  destroyed  for  sordid 
reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter.  But  it  is 
not  to  fighting  only  that  Mr.  Allanson-Winn's  remarks  confine 
themselves.  He  has  much  to  say  on  boxing  as  a  means  in  itself 
of  securing  the  best  kind  of  exercise,  and  cultivating  the  highest 
qualities  of  patience  and  of  self-control.  And  if  our  author 's  owti 
experience  is  of  great  value  in  his  remarks  on  boxing,  no  less 
instructive  are  the  many  extracts  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  give 
from  reports  of  the  best  fights  of  the  past.  From  James  I  igg,  of 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  Jem  Mace,  of  Norwich,  who  has 
survived  to  this  day  his  victor,  Tom  King,  many  noteworthy 
examples  of  pluck  and  endurance  have  been  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  Pugilistica  and  Boxiana.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  actual 
fighting  was  far  better  to  watch  in  spite  of  the  "  science  "  and 
the  "  knock-out  blows  "  which  later  champions  affect.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  opposite  the  Tennis-court  in  the  Haymarket, 
there  used  to  be  an  old  Salh  il' Arme.t, kept  by  an  old  Lifeguards- 
man.  Its  special  decoration  was  a  collection  of  casts.  The 
beautiful  proportions  of  Gentlema,n  Jackson's  arms,  the  biceps 
of  Tom  Cribb,  the  thickset  wrists  of  Shelton  and  of  Gul!y 
(afterwards  member  of  Parliament  for  Pontefract),  were  exposed 
to  the  admiration  of  supporters  of  the  P.P.  No  such  pretty 
fighters  are  to  be  seen  to-day  and  scarcely  such  fine  develop- 
iiient,    though    the    forearm    of   the    mighty    Sullivan    (in    size 


and  colour  like  a  Brobdingnagian  ham)  svas  indeed  a  thing  to 
wonder  at,  and  in  becoming  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  its  ownier  folloived  very  properly  the 
traditions  set  with  more  success  by  Gully  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

But  the  unpleasant  elements  of  gain,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  have  well  nigh  swamped  all  efforts  to  revive 
the  Ring.  As  it  is,  though  America  has  not  done  much  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  sport,  her  best  exponents  of  the  art  have 
tauglit  boxers,  atleast,howto  use  both  hands  effectually.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  is  more  deadly,  as  Nat  Langham  showed  long  ago,  than 
a  swift  straight  left  ;  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  trust  a  little  too  much  to  the  attack 
with  this  hand  only,  and  keep  the  right  either  for  countering  or 
for  defence.  Another  point  worth  notice,  too,  is  that  in  the 
last  big  fights,  both  in  America  and  liere,  there  has  been  far  too 
much  clinching.  A  man  will  sometimes  loan  heavily  on  his 
opponent,  and  even  liold  him,  with  the  object  of  wearing  down  his 
strength.  A  little  more  attention  not  only  to  in-fighting,  but 
to  keeping  your  man  at  striking  distance,  would  obviate  all  this 
and  give  far  prettier  displays. 

Mr.  Allanson-Winn's  book  is  written  in  the  propc  spirit  ; 
it  contains  all  the  information  that  a  beginner  can  ever  learn 
without  the  gloves  on,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  he  would  do 
well  not  to  forget.  The  illustrations  are  useful,  but  there  is  no 
index. 


Microcosmography.  By  John  Earle,  D.D.  A  Reprint 
of  Dr.  Bliss's  Edition  of  1811,  with  a  Preface  and  Siqqjlenientary 
Appendix  by  S.  T.  Irwin.    7J  x  SJin.,  ix.  +.^1  j)p.   Bri.stol,  1897. 

Hemmons.    13/11 

We  should  be  glad  to  praise  Mr.  S.  T.  Irwin's  edition  of 
the  "  Microcosmography"  of  John  Barle — or  rather  his  edition 
of  Dr.  Bliss's  edition — as  it  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
has  been  spent  over  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  for  what 
class  of  reader  it  is  compiled.  It  can  hardly  be  meant  for  the 
advanced  student,  as  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  complete  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  cannot  be  meant  for  the  general  reader,  as  it  is 
pedantic  and  overloaded  with  detail.  The  book  is  introduced  by 
a  discursive  and  amateurish  preface,  inflated  with  dreary 
philosophical  reflections.  Then  follows  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Bliss's 
edition  (1811)  of  the  "  Microcosmography,"  with  notes  :  a  short 
biography  of  Earle,  somewhat  scanty  and  dry  ;  certain  literary 
remains  of  Earle,  a  few  letters,  and  a  bibliography  of  similar 
character- literatm-e.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  Di-. 
Bliss's  edition  should  be  selected.  It  is  not  particular]}'  accu- 
rate, and  it  alters  the  original  orthography  in  a  jierfectly  arbi- 
trary way  ;  neither  are  Dr.  Bliss's  notes  satisfactory  (if,  in- 
deed, they  are  by  Dr.  Bliss,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where 
Dr.  Bliss  ends  and  where  Mr.  Irwin  begins).  The  only 
point  of  notes  in  an  English  classic  is  to  enable  an 
ordinary  reader  to  understand  his  text.  These  notes  contain 
a  good  deal  of  apt  and  interesting  citation,  but  such  words  and 
phrases  as  "  pickthank,"  "  postils,"  "  sallet,"  "  Lyco- 
sthenes,"  "  Scotus,"  "  Spinola,"  "  the  first  handsel  of  the 
rapier,"  "  that  he  may  talk  of  Austin,"  "  the  best  he  makes  of 
him  is  some  gull  in  plnsh,"  go  without  a  word  of  comment  ;  of 
course,  they  are  clear  to  the  professed  student  ;  but,  as  we  say, 
the  book  is  too  superficial  for  the  professed  student. 

As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Irwin's  inaccuracy  in  detail,  he  speaks 
of  Earle's  father  in  the  preface  as  "  Registrar  "  at  York, 
but  he  does  not  say  of  what  he  was  Registrar  ;  in  the 
biography  ho  says  lie  can  find  nothing  recorded  of  Earle's 
jiarents  ;  in  the  appendix  he  gives  Earle's  grant  of  arms 
where  his  parentage  is  correctly  stated,  and  apologizes  for  not 
being  aware  of  this  when  he  compiled  the  biography.  The 
correct  title  is  "Register  (not  Registrar)  of  the  Archbishop's 
Court."  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Irwin  had  only  become  aware 
during  the  progress  of  his  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Arber's  admirable 
edition  of  the  book  in  the  English  reprints  (1868),  and  liad  not 
troubled  to  revise  his  earlier  pages. 
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Mr.  Irwin  has  evidently  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  some  literary  faculty,  but  the  only  value  of  such  an 
edition  as  tliis  is  the  orderly  arranrenient  ot  facts,  wliich  are  not 
easily  accosaililo,  with  absolute  fidelity.  The  book  is  admirably 
printed  and  i)ro8entod,and  as  for  the  matter  of  the  "  Microcosmo- 
j;raphy,"  its  lively  iiortraiture,  its  wistful  [jathos,  its  delicato 
liuraour  need  no  recapitulation  here. 


Smaller  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Hy  Sir 
"William  Smith.  .V.w  Kdilicm.  Hivisrd  !)>(;.  K.  Mariiidin 
.Mill  A.  11.. I.  (iifciii.lt,'!-.      T^A.JIu.,  2(i2+:ili)  pi>.     London.  ItSlii. 

Murray.    3.6  each. 

The  reputation  of  Sir  William  Smitli's  school  histories,  tested. 
«is  it  has  been,  hy  thirty  years'  continuous  success,  needs  no 
advertisement.  J!ut  tlie  best  and  most  useful  works  need 
brinj^ing  up  to  date.  The  researclies  of  scholars  and  anti(juarians 
are  constantly  throwing  fresh  lij^ht  upon  even  the  well-estab- 
lished conclusions  of  ancient  history  ;  and  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject, thouf,di  intended,  as  these  ''  Smaller  Histories  "  arc,  for 
small  buys,  must  every  now  and  then  bo  brought  up  to  date. 
This  odice  has  been  well  and  judiciously  performed,  so  far  as  wo 
<au  judge, by  Messrs.  Marindin  and  Greenidge  for  tho  two  works 
before  us.  For  the  History  of  Greece  new  maps  and  plans 
have  been  for  the  most  part  prepared.  A  plan,  for  instance,  of 
tho  "  I'alaco  of  Tirj-ns,"  laid  bare  by  excavation  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  enables  the  young  student  to  realize  the  arrange- 
iiiont  of  tlio  jjalaces  desirribod  by  Homer— or,  as  Mr.  Marindin 
prefers  to  put  it,  in  "  the  poems  generally  spoken  of  as  '  Homer.'  " 
It  is,  wo  suppose,  an  inevitable  result  of  "  ni)-to-date  "  revision 
lliat  tlie  young  scholar  should  find  himself  at  once  in  .an  atmo- 
splioro  of  scepticism  as  to  tho  oxistenco  of  Homer  and  the  unity 
of  the  •'  Iliad  "  and  ■'  Odyssey  ":  hut  "  the  blind  old  man  of 
Scio's  rocky  isle  "  might  ]]orhaps  bo  allosvcd  a  place  in  childish 
imaginations,  despite  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  .Sanuiel  Butler, 
to  which  wo  refer  elsewhere.  Perhaps  they  niiglit  also  bo  told 
that  tho  (iiiiis  firnhiinill  rests  on  those  who  assail  rather  tlian  on 
thoso  who  defend  the  traditional  view.  Wo  noti'^o  ahio  good 
plans  of  the  ojierations  at  Pylus  and  at  .Syracuse,  embodying  tho 
most  recent  coni^lusions  of  scholars  upon  the  topograjihy  of 
'I'hucydidcs's  narrative. 

In  the  History  of  Rome  the  present  editor,  Mr.  Greenidge, 
has  embodied,  so  far  as  was  desirable  for  a  school-book,  the  result 
of  the  most  recent  researclies  into  the  early  populations  cf 
Italy  and  tho  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  early  Koman 
State--a  necussary  task,  inasmuch  as  when  the  book  was  first 
compiled  tho  groat  work  of  Monnnscn  (to  say  nothing  of  subse- 
<|UOnt  writers)  was  only  just  becoming  familiar  in  ICngland.  The 
plans  and  maps  and  many  of  tho  illustrations  are  new— as,  in- 
«lood,  most  of  those  dealing  with  the  topograpliy  aiul  antiquities 
of  llcuuo  itself  were  bound  to  be  :  the  Italian  tiovornment  having 
been  as  prodigal  and  noalous,  as  the  I'apal  ly jime  was  chary  and 
s\ispicious,  in  regard  to  antiipiarian  roseareh  and  excavation.  A 
view  of  the  {''oruiu,  for  instance,  taken  :'.()  years  ago  would  now 
be  hopelessly  out  of  date.  The  Knglish  ortliography  of  lloman 
names  has  been  less  changed  than  that  of  tirook  names,  and  few 
nlturations  are  necessary.  Among  thoso  actually  adopted  we 
could  have  spared  tho  slightly  pedantic  form  •'  \"orgil,"  which 
takes  tho  place  of  the  familiar  .Vnglicized  form  of  the  un- 
doubtedly correct  Latin  "  \\>rgilius."  Why  not  keep  oin- 
'•  Virgil  "  ?  No  Italian  scholar,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
proposed  to  introduce    ''  Vergil io  "  to  the  text  of  Dante. 


The  Occasional  Address:  Its  Composition  and  Litera- 
luro.  My  Lorenzo  Sears.  1..II.I).  Tl-.-ijin..  xii.  :!i:{  pp. 
London  ;uul  New  ^■ol•k.  Isll?.  Putnam.    6- 

This  is  a  e.impletoly  adeipinte  ti-eatment  of  a  subject  which 
sooner  or  hvter  raps  at  every  man's  door,  for  who  knows  not  Circe 
in  tho  shape  of  a  solicitation  to  "  say  a  few  words  "  ?  If  tho 
suggestive  counsel  contained  in  this  book  were  inwardly  digested 


by  every  upeaking  man  we  should  suffer  from  fewer  gasping, 
boring,  inaudible  speeches  from  platforms  and  across  dessert 
tables.  Professor  Soars  discourages  fatuous  over-confidence  in 
audiences,  and.  still  more,  fatuous  disdain  of  them.  All  listeners, 
be  says,  demand 

What  can  you  olTcr  u.s  that  we  ilo  nnt  know  already  .-  Can  yon 
bring  into  rclirf  Komvthiug  wc  bave  Le«rn  dimly  cousciouii  of,  but  have 
passed  by  unheeded  i 

Ho  adds  that  in  every  lecture-room — 

Thp  spirit  of  cli«iuener;  \s  pittid  against  the  spirit  of  slumber— with 
the  odds  in  favour  ot  tbe  lattor. 

Similarly  humorous  acumen  characterizes  many  of  Profeseor 
Sears's  dofinitions,  as  where  he  says  of  Emerson — 

VVbiit  listruii's  could  not  umlerstand  tbey  called  hereby,  and  vfaat 
they  ilid  not  believe  Ihey  supposed  to  be  traii.'icendcntAlisni,  and  iuf  ited 
him  to  come  again  ne.Tt  winter. 

Professor  .Sears  ranges  over  every  branch  of  tho  occasional 
address,  political,  commemorative,  post-prandial  :  points  out 
tho  aims — and  the  pitfalls — of  each,  and  gives  examples  of  its 
true  triumphs  when,  in  the  mout.lis  of  such  masters  as  Webster 
or  Lowell  in  America  and  Lord  Leighton  or  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
this  country,  "  the  thing  became  a  trumpet  "  or  a  llute. 

1'his  is  not  a  handbook  of  rhetorical  devices  and  formal  rules 
alone,  nor  are  its  teachings  applicable  to  speaking  only,  but  to 
all  combination  of  words.  Professor  .Sears  emphasizes  two  ]ioints 
— one.  that  invention  or  thought-gathering,  "  patient,  con- 
centrated, and  interested  application  of  the  mind,"  is  the  prime 
process  in  composition  ;  tho  otlier,  that  the  kernel  of  good 
oratory  is  force  of  character,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
language  in  which  it  clothes  itself  is  but  words  and  wind.  Such 
points  as  these  may  be  connus,  but  are  constantly  liable  to  being 
ignored. 

Professor  Sears  prophesies  woe  to  the  after-tlinner  speaker 
"  who  comes  to  tho  feast  with  no  oil  for  his  lamp."  Few.  un- 
fortunately, of  such  unwise  persons  develop  the  substitutive 
readiness   of   Mr.    Samuel    L.    Clemens   when  ho  rose  and  .«aid , 

"  Shakespeare  is  dead.    Milton    is    no  more,    and  1 1  am  not 

feeling  very  well  myself,"  and  sat  dowm  again. 

'•  Tho  Occasional  Ad<lrcss  "  merits  reading  "  from  cover  to 
cover  "  oven  by  thoso  who  have  no  immediate  intention  of 
delivering  an  occasional  address. 


An  Artist's  Letters  ft-om  Japan.  By  John  La  Farge. 
OxCjin.,  xiv.  •  21):ipp.     London,  l^^»7.  Unwin.     16,- 

Professor  La  Farge,  the  well-known  artist  and  critic  of  Xe»r 
York,  has  in  this  volume  collected  ami  republishcti  the  letters 
from  Japan  wliich,  ten  years  ago,  he  wrote  for  iho  CenUtr>j.  Ho 
writes  excellent,  though  not  ipiite  veniacular,  American-English, 
his  French  nationality  making  itself  felt,  but  not  unpleasantly. 
The  letters  are  partly  genuine  rei.icbiUhr  impressions  reflecting 
the  pleasing  shock  of  surprise  with  which  Japan  greets  each  new 
arrival,  and  partly  essays  on  the  ethics  of  art,  sernu'iis  founded 
on  J.apanese  texts  such  as  swonl  hilts  or  bits  of  inlay.  Hut  M. 
La  Farge's  views  on  tho  high  questions  of  artistic  mi  rality 
(which  are  undeniably  sound)  are  already  wellknoun  from  bis 
New  'b'ork  lectures  which  have  been  publisiied  hire.  More  in- 
terest, therefore,  attaches  to  his  plain  tales  of  travel,  to  his  notes 
of  the  forms  and  colours  which  attractwl  or  reindled  him.  •'  Wo 
are  coming  in,"  he  writes  from  the  steamer  in  bis  very  first  letter 
from  Vokohama.  '•  It  is  like  the  pieturc-lwoks.  Auytliing  that 
I  can  add  will  only  be  a  filling  in  of  detail." 

Put  it  is  just  these  details  which  make  the  book,  for  they  are 
selected  with  judgment,  and  i>aintcd.  one  may  say.  with  a  broad 
and  facile  touch.  Now  it  is  "  tho  Hue  wrists  and  small  hands 
and  handsome  necks  of  the  boatmen  "  that  ho  notes  :  now 
tho  native  drosses  that  '■  repeat  tho  ci>lour  of  tho  sky — in 
prose  :"  or,  again,  that  "  absorbingly  new  "  thing  the  .Taj  aucse 
light—"  its  whiteness,  its  silvery  milkiness. "  Then  thero 
are  the  cavalry  olHccrs,  nicknamed  •*  horn-ponts  " — it  would 
seem  from  their  straggling  moustachios— and  the  "  rats," 
who   eat   the    horn-ponts,    otherwise   known    as    Geishas,    and 
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all  the  town  sights  snapped  up  at  full  trot  in  a  'rickshaw, 
and  the  lingering  delights  of  the  hot  and  languorous  skies, 
drunk  in,  in  country  gardens  or  under  the  shadows  of  giant 
cryptomerias.  The  book  is  tolerably  illustrated,  the  best  of  the 
illustrations  being  figure  sketches  by  the  author,  who,  in  a 
characteristic  postscript,  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
substitute  for  some  of  these  engravings  "  some  pages  from  his 
notebooks  nearer  to  the  feeling  of  the  text,  something  more 
serious  and  less  finished  than  suits  a  magazine. "  His  regret 
will  be  shared  by  the  reader,  who  will  probably  also  regret  the 
retention  of  the  pseudo-scientific  American  spelling,  when  he 
comes  across  such  words  as  "fibers  "  and  "behavior  "  and 
the  like. 

A  Primer  of  the  Bible.  By  W.  H.  Bennett.  7.ix5in.. 
viii.  +  223  pp.     London,  1S97.  Methuen.     3,6 

A  Guide  to  Biblical  Study.  By  A.  S.  Peake.  With 
Introduction  l)y  A.  il.  Fairbairn,  D.D.  Sx5iin.,  xxiv.  +  260  pp. 
liondon,  1S97.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    3/6 

The  object  of  both  these  little  manuals  is  to  aid  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  Bible  systematically  and  intelligently  in  the 
light  of  modern  critical  results.  Both  Prof.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Peake  prudently  refrain  from  discussing  the  views  of  different 
schools  of  thought  or  criticism.  They  are  content  to  assume 
some  critical  positions  as  virtually  certain,  while  they  speak 
with  reserve  on  points  which  as  yet  remain  unsettled.  A  good 
specimen  of  Prof.  Bennett's  method  is  his  short  summary 
ot  the  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Joel.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  books  according  to  dif- 
ferent periods  of  literary  activity  is  equally  wise  and  conve- 
nient. In  dealing  with  the  New  Testament  a  difterent  plan  is 
naturally  adopted,  the  books  being  treated  in  well-defined 
groups.  Nothing  could  be  more  lucid,  impartial,  and  clear 
than  the  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  authorship  and 
date  (see,  for  instance,  the  cautious  treatment  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  pp.  181  foil.).  Prof.  Bennett,  in  fact,  ad- 
mirably states  the  last  word  that  can  be  safely  said  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  In  his  brief  but  pregnant  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  every  expression  seems  to  be  carefully  weighed.  Very 
welcome,  also,  is  the  hint  with  which  the  chapter  on  the 
Johannine  literature  concludes.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Biblical  teachers  and  their  times  were  exceptional  and  inspired 
beyond  other  ages  and  persons,  and  that  we  may  sometimes 
exaggerate  critical  difliculties  by  applying  the  standards  of 
feebler  and  darker  days  to  an  epoch  of  exalted  spiritual  power. 
We  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  little  work  to  all  who 
desire  a  simple  and  concise  introduction  to  the  sj-stematic 
study  of  Scripture. 

Mr.  Peake's  book  is  somewhat  more  ambitious,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  an  introductory  note  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn. We  agree  with  his  conclusion,  that  to  the  "  serious 
learner  "  "  this  book  will  prove  both  stimulating  and  helpful.'' 
The  brief  chapter  on  "Language  and  Biblical  Study "  has 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  firay,  of  Mansfield  College.  Mr. 
Peake  gives  clear  and  sensible  advice  about  commentaries.  We 
are  glad  that  he  gives  so  generous  an  estimate  of  Bengel's 
*'  Gnomon,"  and  that  attention  is  drawn  to  Prof.  Bruce's 
"brilliant  and  well-balanced  sketch  "  of  Hebrew  religion  in 
his  "  Apologetics,"  bk.  ii.  The  chapters  on  "  Introduction  "' 
cover  much  the  same  ground  as  Prof.  Bennett's  book,  but  the 
form  and  arrangement  are  less  convenient.  The  sketch 
of  Old  Testament  theology  in  chap.  vii.  is  good  and  well 
proportioned,  but  calls  for  no  special  remark.  The  summary  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Tubingen  theory  is  very  fair  and 
concise.  Some  readers  will  be  repelled  by  the  subordinate 
place  assigned  to  "the  teaching  of  Jesus  "  in  the  chapter  on 
New  Testament  tiieology.  Mr.  Peake  does  not  seem  to  speak 
too  strongly  when  he  remarks  elsewhere  that  "  criticism  tends 
to  make  plainer  and  plainer  the  supreme  importance  of  Jesus 
forj  the    development    ofj  the    Church."     Certainlv,    but    why 


in  that  case  adhere  to  a  rigidly  chronological  treatment  of 
the  different  types  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  practically  such  an  arrangement  gives  undue 
prominence  to  St.  Paul,  the  very  point  which  is  criticized  in  the 
Tiibingen  theory.  We  detect  a  tone  of  somewhat  inappropriate 
smartness  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Peake's  useful  book,  and 
we  should  prefer  less  frequent  reference  to  his  own  views  and 
opinions.  But  these  are  only  slight  blemishes  in  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  and  painstaking  piece  of  work. 


A  Book  of  "Verses  for  Children.    Compilod  l)y  Edward 
"Verrall  Lucas.     7^  <5in.,  xii.+:il8  pp.     London,  1.S!I7. 

Grant  Richards.    6,- 

Mr.  Lucas's  extremely  pretty  volume  of  "  Verses  for 
Children  ' '  comes  very  near  being  the  anthology  for  children  we 
have  long  sighed  for.  The  selection  is  wisely  liberal — neither 
too  exclusively  comprised  of  verse  about  children,  nor  too  rigidly 
confined  to  a  purely  poetic  standard.  Happily,  also,  Mr.  Lucas 
rejects  that  worst  kind  of  "  children's  poetry,"  which  may  bo 
poetry,  but  decidedly  is  not  for  children's  profit  to  read — tho 
kind  of  poetry  that  is  metaphysical  and  introspective.  The- 
distinction  of  the  book — and  a  most  welcome  distinction  it  is — 
is  its  large-minded  and  generously  sympathetic  view  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Lucas  is  mindful  that  children  are  not  all  of  one 
piece,  but  are  as  variously  disposed,  tended,  aged,  tempora- 
mentcd,  gifted,  and  ante-natally  prepossessed  as  are  their 
multitudinous  elders  all  the  world  over.  Hence  his  selection  is 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  diversity,  and  on  the  whole  the 
diversity  is  admirable.  It  ranges  through  every  phase  of  the 
progress  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  suldimo.  It  includes  the 
exemplary  fables  of  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor;  the  delightful  fooling 
of  the  laureates  of  nonsense,  Edward  Lear  and  Lewis  Carroll  ; 
the  classic  humour  of  Cowper  and  Mr.  Anstey  ;  the  lyrical 
delicacy  and  naivete  of  Herriek  and  Blake  ;  and  a  rich  gathering 
of  the  wisdom  and  humour  of  "  Old  Song  "  and  other  sources  of 
proverbial  rhyming.  Mr.  Lucas's  undertaking  has  been  so 
excellently  realized,  in  so  unimpeachable  a  spirit  and  with  such 
unerring  discernment  and  taste.  Me  would  be  brief  in  exercising 
our  sad  prerogative  of  hinting  a  doubt  in  one  or  two  matters. 
Perhaps  not  much  needs  to  be  said  of  the  odd  propinquity  of  such 
exquisite  verse  as  Coleridge's  "  Answer  to  a  Child's  Question 
and  such  excruciating  Browning-cacophony  as — 

Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  strained  slacker  the  bit. 
But    children   will   want    an    explanatory  note  to  the  phrase  wo- 
italicize  in  this  verse  l)y  Mr.  .James  T.  Fields  : — 

Just  then  with  a  wink,  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 
The  owl  very  gravely  got  down  from  his  perch. 
It  were  ungracious,  however,  to    add  to    these  fugitive   plaints. 
The    faults  we  touch  on  are     but     venial,    and  there  are  none 
others  ;    though   were   there   worse  to  be  found  ihey  were  easily 
pardoned  in  so  charming  a  book  as  Mr.  Lucas  has  given  us. 


Criticisms,  Reflections,  and  Maxims  of  Goethe. 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  "W.  B.  Bonnfeldt. 
"  The  Scott  Library,"  8vo.,  2C1  pp.     London,  1S97. 

■Walter  Scott.    1  6 

A  hundred  years  ago  no  one  in  this  country  learnt  German. 
Since  then,  literary,  political,  and  commercial  influences  have 
all  fought  for  it,  with  the  result  that  most  boys  are  forced  into 
at  least  a  distant  acquaintance  with  the  German  grammar  ;  and 
it  has  even,  with  doubtful  judgment,  been  given  the  place  once 
occupied  by  Italian  in  the  education  of  English  girls.  And  yet, 
nearly  universal  as  this  possession  of  a  smattering  of  German 
has  become,  the  translator's  work  is  still  by  no  means  a  super- 
fluous one.  For  not  only  is  the  language  difficult,  but  its  prose 
is  so  heavy  and  awkward  that  few  foreigners  read  it  with 
pleasure.  And  yet  to  leave  it  altogether  alone  is  to  ignore  the 
central  figure  in  the  literatui'e  of  the  nineteenth  century 

Mr.  Bonnfeldt's  little  book  does  not  go  over  qrite  tlie  same 
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f;roun<l  as  priivicms  Englisli  selections  from  Goetlio.  Professor 
niackie's  "  Wisduiii  of  Goethe  "  conniRted  ri  passnges  frtmi  all 
parts  of  liis  work,  poetry  as  well  as  prose  ;  iMr.  Wet.chst -Tn's 
'•  (ioetho's  Opinions"  was  compiled  from  tlie  Letters  and  Con- 
versations alone  ;  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
'•  Maxims  of  (Joethc,''  sini))ly  translated  tho  •'Spniche  in  Prosa," 
omitting;  a  certain  niimher.  Mr.  IJonnfeldt  has,  again,  made  a 
selection  from  these,  tint  half  his  book  consists  of  longer  criticisms, 
lakon  from-'  Wilhelin  Meister"  and  other  sources,  on  Shakespeare, 
liyron,  Art,  and  other  subjects.  His  introduction  is  neither  so 
full  nor  so  interesting  as  that  of  Mr.  Saunders,  and  it  contains 
ono  or  two  strange  statements,  such  as  that  "  tho  mastery  of 
stylo  exhibited  in  Ffnisf  has  jirobably  never  boon  equalled  in  any 
other  woik  in  literature.''  There  is  a  useful  biographical  note, 
but  no  index.  The  translation  is  very  readable,  and  on  the 
ivholo  well  done,  although  wo  have  noticed  a  few  weak  points. 
"  Ovornatmal  "  and  "  pnetcrnatural,"  for  instance,  do  not 
vnnvey  so  (dear  a  distinction  in  Knglish  as  "  iibernatiirlich  "and 
••  aussernatilrlich  "  in  German.  And,  surely,  tho  right  transla- 
tion of  •'  Dor  Mensch  bcgreift  niemals,  wie  anthropomorphisch 
er  ist  "  is  not  "  A  man  never  understands,"  but  "  Man  never 
luiderstands  how  anthropomorphic  he  is."  Jlut  these  are  only 
small  matters,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  useful  lielp  to  the 
wider  knowledge  of  Goethe,  tho  thinker,  who  is  only  tecond  in 
importance  to  Goethe,  tho  poet. 


The  Tenth  Island,  being  some  uccount  of  Xewfoundljind, 
lis  I'eiiple,  its  Polities,  its  Problems,  aiul  its  I'e<-ull.ii-ities. 
I!.v  Beckles  Willson.    "'.  y."iin.,  2I1S  pp.     London,  IMIT. 

Grant  Richard-.    3  6 

There  is  one  good  tiling  in  this  book.  'J'he  author  suggested 
■"  playfully  "  to  a  Newfoundlander  that  he  shoidd  write  to  Mi'. 
Itudyard  Kipling  and  bring  him  to  book  for  omitting  all  rofe- 
/eucuto  Newfinindland  in  his  "Song  of  tho  English."  Mr. 
Kipling  ni  eiroct  replied  that  his  pnom  was  not  a  gazetteer  of  the 
l!riti.-h  JCmiiiro  ;  but  to  show  that  ho  had  no  ill-will  to  the 
•'  C'inderella  of  the  Empire  "  ho  might  take  occasion  in  the 
future  to  make  amends  for  his  soi'ming  neglect.  Mr.  Kipling 
iroes  on  to  deprecate  theexpressioii  '•  The  loyalty  of  tho  colonies." 
Why  .>^hould  tho  subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  live  in  Newfound- 
land, or  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  any  other  part  of  thoEnipiro  be- 
yond tho  seas  bo  lauded  for  their  loyalty  more  than  their  fellow- 
subjects  ill  tho  Mritish Isles  ?  JNIr.  Kipling  expresses  a  feeling 
which  has  boon  spreading  recently  when  he  maintains  that  the 
word  "  colonies  "  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  an  anachronism  quite  in- 
consistoiit  with  tho  "  Unity  of  the  Empire."  Much  could  be 
said  on  the  point,  but  this  is  hardly  tho  place  to  say  it,  though 
one  might  lind  considerable  excuse  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Willson's  book. 

Maj'  wo  take  tho  fact  that  there  is  neitliercontents  norindox 
as  indicative  of  tho  author's  and  p<iblisher's  estimate  of  the 
importanco  of  the  book  I  The  chapters  are  evi<lontly  a  series  of 
eommunications  from  a  8pc<'ial  correspondent  to  aLondon  daily, 
the  tirst  article  of  whose  creed  islobo  "  smart  "  above  everything. 
'I'lioro  is  much  repetition  which  might  have  Loon  avoided  had 
■some  trouble  been  taken  to  rearrange  the  material.  The  strain 
after  '■  smartness  "  leads  to  occasional  llippancy,  exaggeration, 
and  iiKMiiisisteuoy,  which  is  a  pity,  as  there  is  much  in  the  book 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  thoee  interested  in  Newfound- 
land and  ill  the  ways  of  Downing-street  when  it  has  France  on  its 
nerves.  Mr.  Willson  has  evidently  taken  some  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain tho  real  state  of  things  in  Newfoundland,  not  only  as 
to  tho  ((uestion  of  "  French  rights,"  but  as  ti>  social  and  poli- 
tical conditions,  and  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  island. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  author's  implicatii  n.  strange 
.IS  it  may  soom,  that  tish  hii.s  been  the  ruin  of  Newfoundlanil. 
To  within  a  comparatively  recent  periiKl  not  only  was 
settlement  in  the  interior  ami  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  island  discouraged,  but  actually  prohibited.  It 
was  treateil  merely  as  tho  seat  of  an  im]iintaiit  Uritish  lishery 
with  wliiili    Untiling  could    be  allowed    to  interforo.       Now  that 


through  the  competition  in  European  and  American  markets  and 
the  unwarranted  and  vexations  interference  of  France,  1  acked 
by  tho  J'ritish  Government,  fish  is  no  longer  the  profitable 
industry  it  was,  attention  is  being  turned  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  island  itself,  with  every  promise  of  satisfactory  results. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mining  resources  are  considerable 
and  the  agricultural  possibilities  great,  and  since  railway  com- 
munication now  extcnils  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  we  may 
expect  in  the  near  future  to  see  Nowfoundland  in  possession  of 
several  baskets  in  which  to  hold  her  eggs.  All  this  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  in  Mr.  Willson's  book.  The  author's 
history  if  the  French  shore  <|ue8tion  we  commend  as  an  excellent 
summary  of  tho  sequel  to  a  deplorable  blimiler.  Mr.  Willson 
also  deals  with  tho  vexeil  (piestion  of  the  incorpt ration  of 
Nowfoundlan<l  in  tho  Dominion  of  Canada  :  every  well-wisher 
of  the  colony  must  hope  that  tho  union  may  be  consummated 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  author  also,  with  much  justifica- 
tion, insists  that  the  climate  of  the  island  has  been  greatly 
maligned.  The  fact  is  it  possesses  many  attractions  1  oth  for 
the  sportsman  ami  the  f>rdinary  tourist.  Altogether  the  book 
is  a  readable  exposition  of  the  grievances,  the  failings,  and  tho 
capabilities  of  an  ill-used  Pritish  colony,  which  hitherto,  as  tho 
author  i)uts  it,  has  "  not  been  on  the  visiting  list  of  countries." 
There  is  a  thoughtful  "  Forewoid  "  by  Sir  William  Whitoway 
and  a  few  characteristic  remarks  by  Lord  Charles  Pcrcsford  en 
Newfoundland  and  the  Navy.  There  is  a  fair  map  ;  but  why  is 
no  explcnation  given  of  the  red  line  around  part  of  the  coast  '/ 


XIX.  Cr.NTiiiv  PoF.TKV,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  M'Donnell.  M.A. 
(Literary  Epoch  Series)  (Phick).  is  admirably  constructed  for 
the  assistance  of  weary  School  Hoard  teachers.  Dull  lessons 
i.n  English  literature  may  be  rapidly  and  easily  prepared 
from  its  pages.  Each  author  is  submitted  to  precisely  tho 
same  treatment— introiluce<l,  criticiyed,  and  dismissed.  ■'  The 
chief  iiiHuenees  that  have  allected  Flnglish  poetrj-  in  tho 
present  century  "are  expounded  in  eleven  pages.  The  whole 
matter  is  tidily  arranged  and  divided  under  numerous  head-liner. 
The  editor  of  the  •'  Fpocli  "  series  was  undoubtedly  wi^e  in 
deciding  that  each  volume  should  only  touch  upon  a  few  pro- 
minent writei-s,  without  attemiitinc  to  •'  cram  "  in  all  tho 
names  of  the  period.  Mr.  M'Donnell  has  rend  a  few  standard 
critical  works,  and  is  generally  a  safe  guiilo.  There  npc, 
however,  two  mistakes  in  the  notice  of  Ttnnys>.n.  The  Pott 
Lanreatewas  never  ereatwl  Paron  Tennv.'oii  It' l'.ijurr,,\i,-t,  nor  was 
••  In  ilemoiiam  "  inspired  by  llinni  Halh'.m. 

Old  Etonians  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  little  collection 
of  Sekmons  PitK.veHKii  IN  Eton  Collkok  Cii.\rKi.,  187C-1807.  by 
the  Rev.  ¥.  S.  Thackeray  (Pell),  especially  if  they  w<'re  in  tho 
higher  forms  of  tho  school  when  the  serir.uns  were  delivered. 
Tiiey  strike  u  note  which  will  1  c  familiar  to  all  public  .«cho<>I- 
men",  that  Christianity  inculcates  that  In  nour  ami  nobility  of 
character  which  are  the  lU'irk  of  a  true  gentlen  an,  and  they 
do  not  strike  that  other  note  which  public  school  preacheis 
rarely  seem  able  to  strike,  that  tie  Church  is  an  organic  con- 
stitution for  tho  production  of  that  diameter  by  suj  plies  of 
supernatural  trrace. 

Bishop  Barry,  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  has 
published  under  tho  title  of  The  .\Mii.l«  an  Co.mminion 
(S.P.C.K.)  the  seimonsof  live  renresentativo  prelates  of  tho 
Anglican  Communion,  which  were  deliveretl  in  his  chinch  i^utirp 
the  session  of  the  l.amlHth  Conference.  An  American  Bishop  and 
tho  Mctri>politans  of  Canada,  .\ustralia.  India,  aiul  .South  Afiica 
toll  each  his  own  story  in  his  own  way.  Most  of  tho  sermons 
take  tho  usual  form  of  earnest  missionary  appeals.  Bishop 
Dudley's  account  of  the  present  prosjwcts  of  tho  Church  in  the 
L'nitot'l  Stjites  will  bo  read  with  interest. 

Ill  the  ln.it  ilcraile  the  »«v»l  of  nhirh  wp  hiirc  national 
censiiii,  the  Chiiicli  iiu'r»asi..l  more  nipiilly  than  any  olhi-r  religiuus  body, 
aiul  (our  tinus  bs  r»|ii>lly  n«  the  population. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  draws  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  European  and  Eurasian  population,  who  are  mostly  en- 
gaged in  various  industries,  or  are  employed  by  Eurorean  manu- 
factun>rs  and  others.  This  littlo  book  is  well  calculate*!  to 
impress  upon  English  Christians  the  magiiituilo  and  variety  of 
tho  obligations  which  prtas  r.ot  only  upon  the  Church,  lut  upon 
the  Empire. 

TiiK  Book  of  Common  PR.vvKK.with  Historical  Notes  by  tho 
Uev.  J.  C(<rnford  (Eyro  and  Spottiswoode).  is  an  edition  of 
tho    Prayer   Book    with    a  vcn-    brief    historical     intro<iuction. 
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together  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1G62)  and  the  amended 
Ant  of  1872.  Slight  marginal  notes  are  added  indicating  the 
sources  and  date  of  the  different  contents  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  hook  is  likely  to  ho  useful  to  students. 

The  Rav.  A.  Baker,  R.N..  has  published  a  translation  of 
some  AnDBBSSES  and  Sermons  by  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
Smyrna  (S.P.O.K.)  with  the  intention  of  contributing  something 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  Reunion  by  giving  specimens  of  the 
teaching  and  spiritual  life  oF  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  The 
translator  has  rejiroduced  to  some  extent  the  resonance  of  the 
original  Greek.  There  is  little  that  calls  for  remark  in  the 
addresses  themselves.  Their  somewhat  abstract  oratorical  manner 
recalls  the  style  of  the  ancient  homilies  of  Basil  or  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  but  they  are  chiefly  concerned  with  points  of  Christian 
duty  and  practice. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


An  Elementary  Course  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By 
Horace  Lamb,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  7J.  ■  ."Miii.,  xx.  +  (il(i  iiji.  Cam- 
bridge, 1897.  University  Press.    12- 

This  book  represents  a  successful  attempt  to  supply  a  properly- 
graded  course  on  the  calculus  as  required  by  students  of  applied 
mathematics.  Others  have  written  on  the  same  lines,  but  have 
partially  failed.  It  is  easy  to  omit  abstract  demonstrations 
which  in  themselve."!  have  no  definite  utility  in  applied  science, 
but  difficult  to  complete  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  sufficiently 
conclusive  proofs  of  a  more  realizable  character.  Many  students 
of  physics  are  driven  from  pure  mathematics  by  the  knowledge 
that  so  much  preliminary  work  inapplicable  in  itself  is  first 
required  of  them  ;  and  Professor  Lamb's  book  discussing  the 
subject  avowedly  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  should  appeal 
strongly  to  such  as  these.  It  must  be  plainly  imderstood,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  is  primarily  a  rigid  mathematician  ;  he  is 
only  a  physicist  on  occasion,  and  his  book  is  a  fairly  complete 
treatise  within  the  limits  assigned.  As  such  it  can  therefore  be 
recommended  to  mathematical  students  for  their  first  reading. 

We  are  taken  up  to  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order.  Examples  of  the  oixlinary  types  are  numerous  ;  but  in 
addition  there  are  continual  references  to  elementary  dynamics, 
and  the  student  of  applied  mechanics  will  recognize  many 
f.amiliar  problems — f.'/-,  on  the  bending  of  huams,  the  damp- 
ing of  oscillations,  and  the  shapes  of  wheel-teeth  in  spur- 
gearing.  Among  instances  of  incidental  applications  to  physics 
may  be  mentioned  the  study  of  certain  properties  of  the  perfect 
gas,  the  form  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  and  potential,  the  effect 
of  self-induction  in  a  current-circuit,  and  the  theory  of  small 
corrections  in  physical  observations.  These  are  quite  unusual 
pi'oblems  for  such  a  book,  hut  they  are  of  the  greatest  physical 
importance  and  are  therefore  welcome. 

Imaginary  quantities  are  avoided  throughout.  Their 
omission  renders  certain  sections  incomplete  {e.g.,  integration  by 
partial  fractions),  but  the  book  suffers  little  by  their  absence, 
and  the  student  often  gains.  A  notable  departure  from 
ordinary  methods  is  the  reservation  of  Taylor's  Theorem  to  the 
last  chapter.  This  modifies  the  treatment  of  one  or  two 
branches  of  the  subject  ;  thus  the  discrimination  between 
inaxima  and  minima  in  all  but  two  problems  is  left  to  simple 
inspection,  which  cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 

The  scale  drawings  are  good,  and  the  printing  excellent. 
Errors  are  few.  The  proof  of  (0)  on  p.  74,  does  not  require  (3) 
and  (4).     On  p.  129  (a)  must  be  read  (p(a). 

Some  readers  will  regret  the  omission  of  an  elementary  con- 
sideration of  the  equation  ?i^  =  a5||^,  <if  such  importance  in  physics. 
Also  it  is  a  pity  that  Fourier's  theorem  is  not  indicated.  But 
regarding  the  size  of  the  volume  it  is  astonishing  how  much  has 
been  well  described,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  be 
fully  appreciated. 

The  Works  of  Archimedes.     Bv  T.  L.  Heath,  Sc.D., 

sometime   Fellow  of    Trinity     Colb'ge,'  ( 'ainbridsie.     9  ■  ."),'in., 
clxxxyi.  +  .32:)  pp.    1897.    Cambridge  University  Press.    15/- 

To  most  English  mathematicians  the  extent  of  the  work  of 
Archimedes  is  unknown.     The  hydrostatic   principle    that  bears 


his  name  is  regarded  by  them  as  his  only  contribution  to 
mechanical  theory,  and  the  Archimedian  screw  the  only  practi- 
cal outcome  of  his  knowledge.  They  know  the  tale  that  by 
means  oi  burning-glasses  he  played  havoc  with  the  enemy's  ships 
in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  assisted  his  King  by  construct- 
ing effective  catapults  and  other  weapons  of  war  in  the  pro- 
longed defence  of  that  city  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
disinclined  to  believe  the  story,  and  are  the  more  ready,  there- 
fore, to  discotuit  the  records  of  his  great  learning.  But  this 
first  complete  English  editicm  of  his  extant  works  and  the 
scholarly  introduction  to  the  book  by  its  editor  make  it  clear 
that  Archimedes  was  second  to  none  among  the  Greek  mathe- 
maticians in  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  originality 
of  his  methods  of  research.  The  Roman  soldier  that  slew 
him  during  the  sack  of  Syracuse,  ii.c.  212,  has  much  to  answer 
for  ;  the  old  man  was  a  devoted  student  to  the  moment  of  his- 
death. 

Among  the  papers  that  he  had  already  published  were  those 
on  the  mensuration  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  the  proof  that 
the  circumference  of  any  circle  divided  by  its  diameter  gives  a 
constant  number  that  lies  between  3  1-7  and  3  lU-71,  and  the 
material  properties  of  certain  solids.  His  treatment  of  spirals 
and  of  parabolic  segments  is  suggestive  of  modern  methods 
of  analysis,  and  Dr.  Heath  enters  on  the  interesting  (|uestion  of 
the  early  anticipations  of  the  integral  calculus.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Archimedes  to  Newton — nineteen  centuries  for  a  method  to 
reach  maturity  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek 
geometry  tended  towards  secretiveness,  and,  as  \^''allis  wrote  two 
centuries  ago,  it  was  easier  for  more  modern  mathematicians  to 
invent  a  new  analysis  than  to  discover  the  old.  The  centres  of 
gravity  of  a  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezium,  and  parabolic 
segment  he  derived  by  the  lever  method.  From  the  definition 
of  a  fluid  that  virtually  makes  it  a  substance  oi  no  rigidity,  he 
deduced  the  first  principles  of  hj'drostatics  in  a  remarkably  exact 
manner,  illustrating  the  problem  of  floating  bodies  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  under  which  a  solid  iiaraboloid 
with  density  less  than  that  of  the  liquid  will  float  with  its  axis 
vertical,  erect  or  inverted.  He  suggested  a  method  of  notation 
capable  of  expressing  numbers  up  to  the  80,00D-binionth  power 
of  10,  and  exhibited  the  system  in  an  amusing  calculation  of  the 
number  of  grains  of  sand  that  would  fill  the  universe  as 
conceived  by  his  contemporary  Aristarchus. 

The  propositions  are  throughout  edited  in  modern  notation. 
Wherever  a  parallel  algebraic  proof  could  assist  the  reader 
in  following  the  geometry  Dr.  Heath"  has  inserted  it.  His 
introductory  chapters  are  full  of  interest,  notably  those  that 
discuss  the  relation  of  Archimedes  to  his  predecessors,  and  the 
jirocesses  of  Greek  arithmetic.  Tiie  extraction  of  square  root 
by  aid  of  sexagesimal  fractions  is  worth  studying.  The  only 
obscurit}'  noticed  in  the  book  is  in  the  cattle  problem,  which 
needs  a  plainer  statement.  Altogether  the  volume  represents 
a  vast  amount  of  industry,  and  much  mathematical  and  classical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  a  companion  volume 
to  his  "  Apollonius,"  already  published,  and  will  appeal  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  development  of 
mathematical  science. 

ATJplied  Mechanics.  Bv  John  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S. ,  with  Illustrations.  7.',  x.'ilin.,  viii. +()7.S  pp.  Loudon. 
1897.  Cassell.    9- 

This  is  written  for  the  use  of  students  who  have  time  to  work 
experimental,  numerical,  and  graphical  exercises  illustrating  the- 
subject.  The  author  has  had  great  experience  in  the  practical 
and  theoretical  teaching  of  engineering,  and  his  ideas  are 
sufficiently  well  known  and  appreciated  to  insure  a  warm  welcome 
for  his  bo.^k.  He  has  had  the  workshop  training  of  an  engineer, 
and  with  much  mathematical  knowledge  at  his  disposal  he  has 
studied  theory  under  the  best  masters — such  as  Lord  Kelvin  and 
Professor  James  Thomson.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  worker  and 
exhibits  his  enthusiasm  in  all  his  writings.  The  amount  of  solid 
information  presented  to  us  in  this  book  is  extraordin.ary,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  benefit  bj'  the  absence  of  the  antique   illustra- 
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tions  of  mechanism  that  woro  so  dear  to  cavlier  writers  on  the 
subject.  Tlie  eleiiientary  ])ortion  of  the  book  is  in  larger  print 
than  the  rest  ;  it  is  non-niatliciiiatical,  iiixl  most  of  it  is  taken 
almost  without  alteration  from  the  little  voluiivj  on  Practical 
Mechanics  that  ho  published  10  years  aj:;o,  and  from  the  Cantor 
Lectures  on  Hydraulic  Machinery  that  he  delivered  in  1882  before 
the  Society  of  Arts.  We  think  that  those  facts  should  have  been 
stated  explicitly  in  the  new  eilition.  The  more  diflicult  investiga- 
tions are  easily  distinguished,  and  Ehould  be  omitted  on  a  first 
reading. 

The  chapters  on  Hydraulics  aro  perhaps  the  best.  They  make 
n(;arly  100  pages,  and  in  many  respects  represent  the  most  useful 
sunniiary  of  the  subject  publi.shod  in  English,  if  wo  except 
Unwin's  article  on  Hydro-Mechanics  in  tho  Encyclopedia 
Jiritannica.  Almost  C(|ually  good  aro  tho  sections  on  Uending 
and  Twisting  ;  they  aro  of  tho  utmost  importance  to  the  engineer 
an:l  aro  treated  with  groat  fulness — to  tho  extent,  on  tho  one 
hand,  of  proving  tho  tlioorem  of  Three  Moments  for  continuous 
girders  ;  ami,  on  tho  other,  of  introducing  St.  Vcnant's  niathc- 
matical  methods  of  dealing  with  twisted  prisms.  Springs  are 
dealt  with  practically,  and  this  again  is  a  sulijoct  tliat  has  never 
l)ofore  been  properly  discussed  in  books  on  A])pliod  Mechanics. 
(lr:iphi<!.il  motliods  aro  not  (juitc  so  well  described.  They  rsquire 
larger  and  better  drawings,  and  it  may  bo  mcntionod  that  several 
diagrams  in  tho  book  are  roally  bad,  though  tho  illustrations  of 
machinory  aro  mostly  good.  Friction  is  discussed  thoroughly 
well,  with  interesting  applications  to  such  cases  as  bicycling,  tho 
resistance  of  ships,  and  the  oflicicncy  of  lubricants. 

Tho  more  advanced  sections  of  tho  above  require  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  tlio  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  and 
in  the  preface  we  are  also  invited  to  work  through  Thomson  and 
'I'ait's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  preliminary.  This  is 
asking  not  a  little,  but  tho  students  for  whom  tho  work  is  chiefly 
designed  will  have  had  opportunities  of  so  preparing  themselves. 
Armed  with  some  such  kuowlodgo,  tho  reader  can  follow  Professor 
Perry  readily  in  his  attack  on  tho  diflicult  problems  that  con- 
stantly present  themselves  iu  onginooring.  Hut  wo  think  that  in 
his  excess  of  zeal  in  showing  what  a  simple  thing  tho  calculus  is 
and  how  readily  a  youth  can  turn  out  crisp  and  correct  results 
from  tho  mathematical  machine,  ho  iguorcs  all  considerations 
that  might  prove  troublesome,  and,  like  many  another  eloquent 
teacher,  ho  succeeds  in  prematurely  persuading  his  pupils  that 
they  actually  understand  tho  subject  fully.  Tliey  aro  happy  for 
a  while,  but  have  no  self-conlidonco  when  loft  to  themselves.  Ho 
climbs  his  bidder  six  stops  at  a  time  ;  they  want  to  be  taken  up 
slowly.  He  believes  in  a  I'oyal  road  to  learning,  and  they  waste 
their  time  in  looking  for  it.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  understood  that 
to  road  some  jmrts  of  his  book  needs  many  years'  training  in  pure 
ttieory. 

LEGAL. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages,  Pledges,  and 

Hypothecations (l-'onnded  un  Cooti's  l.,i\v  i)f  .Miirlg;ii,'<'s).  Hv 
L.  G.  G.  Robbins,  assist. 'd  bv  P.  T.  Maw,  i:.iMisi,is-at-Lii\v. 
liVols.     1(1  ■  (i|in.,  iMXXvii.  ■  IT.")!)  pi>.     I^iinlnu.  I.'^t". 

Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Sw^ect  and  Maxwell.  £3. 
In  its  original  conception  this  work  was  to  have  boon  tho 
sixth  edition  of  "  Cooto  on  Mortgages."  Mr.  Hobbins  tells  us, 
however,  that  on  reconsideration  both  ho  and  tho  publishers  do- 
tormined  that  an  entirely  fresh  attempt  to  state  the  law  of  mort- 
gage should  bo  miulo.  .\nd  so,  after  having  run  through  livo 
editions,  C'ooto"s  treatise  disappears  from  nioJorn  legal  litera- 
ture, or,  perhaps  <>no  should  say,  in  order  to  bo  more  strictly 
accurate,  reappears  merely  as  the  basis  of  a  new  elabomte  work 
on  tho  same  subject.  Such  a  startling  metamorphosis  in  tho 
name  and  in  tho  very  identity  of  a  standard  text-book  may 
fairly  bo  re(]uirod  to  justify  itself  uonclusivoly  :  .and.  on  tho 
whole,  wo  incline  to  tho  view  that  this  burden  of  jiroof  can  bo 
satisfactorily  discharged.  .Vlthongh  the  fifth  edition  of  Cooto 
(by  Mr.  Mai'ke.sou,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Smith)  was 
published  so  lately— regard  bjing  had  to  tho  size  of  tho  work— as 


18S-t,  and  include<l  the  principal  modem  statutes  and  orders 
aflocting  mortgages— viz.,  the  Conveyancing  Acts  of  1881  ar.d 
1882,  the  Married  Women's  I'roperty  Act,  1882,  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882,  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  and  the  Pvules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1883— there  are  two  circum-stances  which  of 
themselves  go  far  towards  justifying  the  radical  treatment  to 
which  the  book  has  now  been  subjcctc<l.  The  alterations  made 
by  the  enactments  referred  to  were  not  retrospective.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  still  to  incorporate,  at  nearly  every  turn,  in 
the  edition  of  1884,  statements  of  the  old  law  which  needed  ti 
undergo  a  process  of  careful  sifting  and  elimination  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  treatise  on  mortgages  after  tho  retrospective 
operation  of  thj  statutes  in  question  hail  been  enormously 
diminished  in  importance  by  lapse  of  time.  Revision  on  soch  a 
scalo  constituted  original  work,  the  credit  and  the  responsibility 
alike  of  which  should  belong  and  be  attributed  to  its  actual 
author.  It  does,  in  fact,  pniduce  a  new  Imok.  Moreover,  while 
the  contents  of  "  Coote  on  Mortgages  "  were  skilfully  brought 
up  to  date  with  each  succossivo  edition,  tho  plan  on  which  it 
was  aiTangod- never  a  good  one  at  the  best,  and  becoming  uioro 
and  more  antiquated  and  illogical  as  time  went  on  and  tho  law 
of  mortgages  develnjied  with  it— received  far  too  reverent  editorial 
treatment. 

On  these  gi-ounds  alone  the  abandonment  of  both  tho 
name  and  the  structure  of  "Coote  on  Mortgages"  in  the 
present  wi>rk  may  bo  defended.  Whether  Mr.  Robbins's 
book  will  hold  tho  jtlace  in  tho  oi)inion  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession which,  in  spite  of  many  defects,  "  Cooto  "  hold  is 
a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  till  the  work  has  been 
tested  bv  constant  use  in  practice.  Our  own  imjiression  is 
that  it  will  do  this  and  n.ore.  The  arrangemtnt  is  much 
better  than  Coote 's.  Instead  of  rambling  as  Coote  did,  after  a 
preliminary  account  of  nmrtgages  at  Common  Law,  into  a  dis- 
cussion, first,  of  tho  nature  and  incidents  of  an  equity  of  re- 
demption, and  then  of  a  bewildering  succession  of  charges 
arising  by  operation  of  law,  Mr.  Hobbins  treats  his  subject- 
matter  consecutively  from  the  inception  of  a  mortcago  t<i  its 
final  discharge  or  extinction.  .Moreover,  ho  not  only  lays  down 
a  logical  plan,  but  adheres  to  it  in  every  detail.  The  several 
chapters  and  tho  sectious  into  which  they  aro  broken  up  aro  con- 
fined to  tho  matters  indicated  by  their  resjtoctivo  titles,  and 
rapidity  of  reference  to  these  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  tho 
repetition  of  the  substance  of  tho  headings  at  tho  top  of  everj- 
alternate  page.  Again,  m.any  of  the  creat  subdivisions  of  tho 
law  of  mortgage  are  far  more  adcipiatoly  haiulled  by  Mr. 
Robbins  than  they  were  in  "Coote."  A  notiblo  instance  of  this  is 
the  chapter  on  Bills  of  Sale  fPart  II.,  chapter  xiv.,  section  ii.), 
to  wliien  (io  pages  aro  now  devoted  instead  of,  as  in  the  Gfth 
edition  of  "'Cooto,"  less  than  30.  A  reforenco  to  ••  Weir  on 
Bills  of  Sale,"  would  have  furnished  ^!r.  Bobbins  with  some 
valuable  critical  suggestions  for  this  chapter,  particularly  in 
connexion  with  such  cases  as  "  (irecn  c.  JIarsh  "  (18icj).  2  Q.B., 
3:30,  and  "  In  iv  tho  Standard  Manufacturing  Company"  (ISOl), 
1  Ch.,  G2".  But  this  by  tho  way.  So  far  as  we  have  Leen  able  to 
judge,  "  Robbins  on  Mortgages  "  is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Tho 
Table  of  Cases  and  the  Index  aro  exlmustive.  (.>no  minor 
omission  too,  in  Mr.  Cooto's  treatise,  has,  wo  are  plad  t<i  observe, 
been  supplied — viz.,  tho  omission  to  deal  with  the  mortgage  of 
patents.  The  author  .acknowledges  in  llio  preface  tho  assistanco 
of  his  colleague,  Mr.  F.  T.  Maw,  and  also  of  Messrs.  .\.  T. 
Murray,  H.  .1.  Mongan,  and  Herbert  Broodbcnt,  of  the  Equity 
Bar.  

Sir  William  .Anson's  treatise  on  Thj:  L.»w  axd  Cistom 
OK  Tiif.  CoNsTiTiriox  (Frowdo  :  also  Stevens)  has  long 
agii  been  impressed  with  that  •••oal  of  professional  ami  public 
api>roval  which  dispenses  with  tho  further  services  of  the  critic. 
It  must  sutiico  to  say  that  in  this  new  edition  of  the  portion  of 
tho  work  relating  to  Parliament  tho  roputiilion  of  tho  b<iok  is 
amply  sustained.  Tho  chief  new  feature  of  the  present  edition 
is  a  consiilorablo  enlargement  of  tho  chapters  ou  the  House  of 
Li  Mils  and  on  Parliamentary  i>n>coduro. 

Thirteen  yesirs  have  olapsoil  since  tho  publication  of  tho 
second  edition  '>f  Mr.  .T.  H.  Hoilman's  Coxcise  Tbe.\tisf.  on 
thkLaw  of  AuniTR.\TiONs  ASP  AwAKD.s  which  in  point  of  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  lucidity  of  oxi>o»ition,  and  accuracy  is  the 
most  useful  treatise  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  that  tho 
lay  arbitrator  can  onsult.  In  a  new  oditi<'>n  tho  Arbitrati<'n  Act, 
1S81>,  all  tho  loading  decisions  under  it,  and  every  material 
enactment  ir  authority  bearing  on  tho  law  •>(  arbitration  have 
been  taken  account  of.  We  have  been  at  some  jxains  in  testing 
whether  the  work  of  bringing  tho  liook  up  to  date  has  l>ecn 
thoroughly  done,  and  are  satisfied  that  tho  juiigmont  of  the  legal 
profession  I'li  this  question  will  bo  in  Mr.  licdnian's  favour. 
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In  weaiiness  of  ban  en  war 
I  sheathed  awhile  the  sword  of  strife, 
And  from  the  valley  red  with  death 
1,  turning,  sought  the  hills  of  life. 

With  slackened  rein  and  trailing  lance. 
The  lust  of  war  within  me  spent, 
I  sought  the  land  of  lough  and  moor. 
Of  glinting  burn,  and  gleaming  bent. 

I  felt  the  wind  about  me  blown  ; 
I  heard  the  jocund  laverock  sing  ; 
Beneath  my  coat  of  ringing  mail 
My  pidses  quickened  to  the  Spring. 

I  climbed  the  crag  that  towering  rose 
Above  the  haunt  of  hern  and  teal  ; 
The  azure  waters  of  the  lough 
Were  as  a  blaze  of  burnished  steel. 

From  out  the  east  a  rider  sjiurred 
His  strong,  swift  steed  across  the  fells  ; 
And  as  he  rode  he  sang  ;  his  voice 
Shook  as  a  sudden  peal  of  bells. 

Or,  as  the  laverock's  rippling  mirth 
That  breaks  beyond  the  shining  cloud. 
But  one  rode  horse  to  horse  with  him. 
Who  rent  the  air  with  wailings  loud. 

They  neared  ;  they  passed,  the  riders  twain  : 
Their  steeds  were  winged  with  hasting  wind. 
Beyond  the  laugh  and  frown  I  peered 
And  saw  that  Joy  and  Grief  were  blind. 

I  gazed  across  the  waving  grass 
That  rose  and  fell  in  foam  of  flowers. 
A  shield  of  silver  lay  the  lough 
To  mirror  all  the  golden  hours. 

From  out  the  east  two  riders  came 
With  speed  adown  the  grassy  trail. 
They  rode  abreast  ;  as  day  and  night 
In  bright  or  dusky  coat  of  mail. 

A  light  of  sheer  and  perfect  joy 
Held  one  as  with  a  magic  spell  : 
One  bore  across  the  world  the  fire 
And  terror  of  a  soul  in  Hell. 

In  utter  silence  rode  tlie  twain 
Nor  stirred  the  air  with  laugh  or  song  : 
The  lips  of  one  were  sealed  of  peace, 
And  one  with  bitter  brand  of  wrong. 

They  neared  ;  they  passed,  the  riders  twain. 
On  silent  steeds  along  the  wind. 
I  gazed  through  Heaven  and  Hell  a  space, 
And  saw  that  Love  and  Hate  were  blind. 

Then  wilder  surged  the  sea  of  grass 
Beneath  the  breezes  stronger  sweep. 
The  lough  was  like  a  living  thing 
That  turns  and  wakens  from  its  sleep. 

The  waters  leapt  to  sudden  spray 
And  fell  again  in  .showering  ligiit  ; 
When  turning  to  the  east  I  saw 
One  riding  as  a  belted  kni"lit. 


His  shield  was  as  the  naked  sun, 
His  helmet  as  a  burning  star  ; 
And  from  his  sword  the  lightnings  ran 
Across  the  fells  to  flash  afar. 

He  rode  as  one  who  rides  in  strength. 
Nor  fears  the  might  of  foe  or  friend  ; 
The  hero  of  the  heart  of  man 
To  whom  the  lordly  nations  bond. 

He  neared,  he  passed  with  lifted  head  ; 
His  steed  was  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Undazzlod   by  the  glare  I  gazed. 
And,  wondering,  saw  that  Life  was  blind. 

Lo  !    as  he  vanished  out  of  sight 
All  suddenly  the  grass  stood  still. 
As  if  the  wind  with  him  had  fled  : 
And  nothing  stirred  on  heath  or  hill. 

A  storm-cloud  swept  across  the  snn  ; 
The  air  was  thick  with  murky  gloom  : 
The  lough  was  dark  as  Acheron 
That  wanders  through  the  vale  of  doom. 

From  out  the  mist  that  hid  the  east 
On  a  white  horse  a  rider  came  ; 
His  shield  was  red  as  fires  of  Hell, 
His  sword  as  the  undying  flame. 

He  neared  ;    he    passed,  the  rider  dread. 
I  felt  a  sweep  of  soorchimg  wind. 
With  bin-ning  eyeballs  fixed  with  fear 
I  gazed  and  saw  that  Death  was  blind. 

The  white  mist  rolled  from  east  to  west, 
fast  followed  by  a  fearsome  train. 
I  shrank  in  terror  as  there  passed 
The  bloody  pageant  of  the  slain. 

There,  old  and  young  and  king  and  clown. 
Whom  war  had  mown  with  sweeping  sword. 
Ran  stumbling  in  the  wake  of  Death, 
And,  running,  cursed  their  bitter  lord. 

Red  souls  that  could  not  pause  or  stay, 
Nor  find  for  rest  a  season  brief  : 
For  some  had  made  a  god  of  Joy, 
And  some  a  cruel  god  of  Grief. 

While  others,  ever  at  the  shrine 
Had  sacrificed  to  earthly  Love  ; 
Or  crowned  a  devil-god  of  Hate, 
And  throned  him  high  all  gods  above. 

And  they  who  worshiiiped  Joy  or  Grief, 
Or  Love  or  Hate,  in  peace  or  strife. 
In  dread  of  Death  had  flung  their  gods 
Before  the  glittering  lord  of  Life. 

They  passed  me  by,  a  fearsome  train  ; 
The  air  with  wail  and  curse  was  loud  : 
Into  the  western  mist  they  ran 
And  vanished  like  a  fiery  cloud. 


The  golden  sun  was  near  its  set  ; 
As  dreams  the  evening  hour  did  pass  : 
The  lough  lay  as  a  babe  at  rest 
In  the  sweet  bosom  of  the  grass. 

WILFRID  WILSON  GIBSON. 
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ON  CERTAIN  DEFECTS    IN    MODERN   CRITICIS-M. 

It  is  ns  much  in  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  the 
present  day  as  in  that  of  the  writers  that  I  would  i)lead 
with  certain  of  our  literary  reviewers  for  some  modification 
in  the  scale  and  language  of  criticism  adopted  hy  tliem  in 
dealing  with  new  publications.  l""or  I  assume  that  the 
primary  j)urp()se  of  a  review  is  to  guide  the  reader  as  to 
IIk^  iiew  publications  which  are  likely  to  interestand  attract 
bitll. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and,  I  shi)uld  suppose,  for  most 
otliers,  when  I  take  up  a  periodical  journal  or  review 
devoted  to  criticism,  my  first  object  is  to  see  what  books  of 
\alui^  and  merit  have  been  lately  given  to  the  world.  The 
i-eview  may  not  be  able  to  afford  sj)ace  for  long  extracts 
from  any  such  work  dealt  with,  and  we  are  therefore  left 
entircily  dejiendent  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  tiie  critic. 
And  in  this  matter  it  is  evident  that  a  great  change  has 
of  late  come  over  the  disposition  of  the  average  critic. 
I'Virty  years  ago,  and  longer,  it  was  the  common  and  just 
complaint  that  reviewers  sacrificed  too  much  to  the 
]  ileasure  (a  very  seductive  one)  of  tossing  and  goring  the 
author  under  review.  The  ol<l  (Quarterlies  and  the  Sulurda;/ 
llcrii'ir,  under  its  original  management,  for  instance,  had 
I  he  re])utation  of  being  too  severe.  It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  political  enmities,  artistic  differences  of 
opinion,  opposing  historical  schools  and  tlie  like  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  region  of  literary  criticism,  anfl 
to  deflect  it  sorely  from  the  path  of  jnu'e  and  impartial 
judgment.  There  may  be  something  of  this  still  left  among 
us,  lait  by  far  the  most  startling  feature  of  modern 
leviewing  is  not  its  harshness,  its  scorn,  its  implacability, 
but  rather  its  universal  indulgence,  and  its  indiscriminate 
Mud  excessive  language  of  eulogy. 

U  is  oidy  necessary  to  glance  down  the  ad\ertising 
I DJiniuis  of  a  literary  journal,  in  which  publishers 
:'.ttach  "uoliies  ol'  the  Press"'  to  the  books  they 
annoiuice,  to  lie  struck  by  this  fact.  Words  anil 
terms,  once  upon  a  time  reserved  only  for  the  great 
masters  of  literature,  for  thi'  great  classics  of  the  language, 
seem  to  be  now  .sprinkled  freely,  with  no  sense  of  their 
incongruity,  over  any  and  every  new  work  of  fiction  that 
may  ajiiiear.  Tiie  term  "genius,"  for  example,  which  was 
<>uce  heki  as  it  were  a  saered  apjiellation  to  be  conferred 
<n\  the  Dt  lyfajores  of  our  literature,  is  now  so  common  as 
to  have  lost  any  significance  whatever.  I  noted  it  three 
times  last  week,  in  the  .-idvertisements  of  a  single  pub- 
lisher, applied  to  some  recent  works  of  fiction.  As  for 
lesser  terms  of  praise.  "  uniipie,"  "unsuriiassed."  '•first- 
rate,"  ''intensely  human."  "  (|uivering  and  palpitating 
with  ])assion," — these.  1  need  not  say,  appear  week  after 
week  as  ])leiitiful  as  blackberries. 

It  is  therefore  of  a  certain  lack  of  moderation  and 
discriminatiou  tiiat  I  com|)lain  as  unfair  to  the  reader  who 
comes  to  the  critic  for  guidance.  He  wants  to  know,  in  the 
liist  instance,  which  new  books  aie  of  hi:j:h  excellence,  which 


of  a  moderate  merit,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  worth- 
less. Too  often  he  reads  reviews  which  seem  to  speak  of  all 
alike  in  language  which  used  once,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
restricted  to  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature.  \\'e  all 
know  the  story  of  the  little  child  who,  reading  epitaph  after 
epitaph  in  the  churchyard,  ini|uired  with  some  surprise  of 
its  parent  "  where  all  the  wicked  people  were  buriwl." 
.\n  unsophisticated  stranger  after  reading  review  after 
review  of  modem  works  of  fiction  might  well  ask  where  all 
the  worthless  novels  were  interred.  It  is  our  sense  of  pro- 
portion that  is  otTended  when  praise  is  universal.  We  long 
at  last  for  some  rough-and-ready  measure  of  distinction. 
A  graduated  scale,  numbered  for  reference,  as  thus: — 
n;  First  rate,  (2)  Good,  (3)  Good,  but  not  good  enough, 
(4;  Very  fair,  (5)  Fair,  (C)  ^lediocre,  (7)  Poor  stuff. 
(8)  Pretentious  trash,  ('J;  Sensational  rubbish,  (10)  Drivel 
— would  at  least  indicate  an  attempt  at  cla.ssification, 
though  it  did  not  provide  elaborate  reasons  for  the  judg- 
ment given.  IJut  if  the  critic's  judgment  b\-  classification 
were  sound,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  trouble. 
The  method  might  be  crude,  and  inartistic  ;  and  would 
not  even  make  copy.  But  the  reader,  sujijwsing  the 
classification  to  be  reasonably  just,  would  at  lea.st  be 
nearer  than  he  is  at  present  to  knowing  what  to  exix»ct 
from  the  book  noticed.  The  original  prosi>ectus  of  this 
j)resent  journal  included  the  perfectly  just  remark  that  in- 
discriminate praise  encourages  the  production  of  much 
inferior  literary  work.  There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in 
the  observation,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  superfluous  to 
repeat  it.  The  old  motto  of  the  Kdi  ithvrijh  Revieu;t&\ien 
from  Publius  Syrus — an  author,  said  Sydney  .*^mitb,  whom 
none  of  us  had  read — •'  .Index  damnatur  (juum  noeens 
absolvitur,"  contains  the  whole    moral    in    a    nut-shell. 

This  is  an  age  when  the  manufacture  of  Inxtks  has 
reached  a  pitch  unknown  to  any  other  i>eriod  of  our 
literature.  The  marked  increase  in  the  numlxT  of  pub- 
lishers in  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century  goes  to  show  it. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nuiltiplication 
of  books  accounts  for  the  multiplication  of  publishers,  or 
vice  versa.  The  unprecedented  range  of  to])ics  chosen — as 
if  the  British  Museum  hail  been  (to  Iwrrow  the  expressive 
simile  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Lincolnshire  friend)  "  raked  out 
with  a  small-tooth  comb  "  to  find  something  new  that  will 
form  an  attractive  title — forces  one  to  susi>eet  that  the 
genesis  of  many  new  works  must  l>e  of  this  sort.  And  the 
strange  thing,  as  it  strikes  the  ignorant  outsider,  is  this — 
that  the  vaster  the  annual  croj)  of  books,  the  more  lenient, 
the  less  exacting,  the  critic  apjtears  to  become.  He  seems 
to  smile,  with  all-embracing  benevolence,  ujKin  all  I  And 
this,  I  repeat,  may  be  fun  for  the  critic — and  for  the 
author — but  how  about  the  i)Oor  reader  of  the  review, 
who  is  on  the  look  out  for  suggestion  and  guidance  ? 

And  if  there  is  this  ground  for  the  i)laint  that  I  am 
iwuring  forth,  is  there  not  another,  of  even  more  imjwr- 
tauce'/  Even  the  critics  who  have  long  erred  on  the  side  of 
excessive  laudation  rii>  startled  at  last  by  the  signs  of  a 
jjublic  standard  of  taste,  against  which  they  ai-e  warring 
in  vain.  Certain  novels  of  to-«lay,  which  ni^ed  not  be 
nanu>d,  but  whidi  will  ixcur  to  every  one,  selling  by  the 
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hundred  thousand — full  of  false  humour,  false  philosophy, 
false  i^athos,  and  the  most  monstrous  pictures  of  life, 
such  books  have  at  last  awakened  certain  critics  to  the 
forgotten  responsibilities  of  criticism.  A  few,  no  doubt, 
still  take  sides  with  the  myriad  purchasers — and  boldly 
heap  upon  these  works  of  fiction  every  epithet  of  praise 
that  they  can  summon.  But  the  majority,  to  do  them 
justice,  have,  like  the  fabled  worm,  "tm-ned  at  last." 
But  it  is  too  late.  The  admirers  of  these  productions 
no  longer  care  for  the  critic!  The  more  their  favourite 
romances  are  abused,  the  more  fondly  they  cling  to  them. 
Yet  I  must  put  in  a  word  for  such  as  these.  Are  they  so 
much  to  be  scorned,  as  we  in  om-  haste  may  think  ?  Are 
they  not  showing,  in  j^art,  simply  the  fruits  of  a  defective 
education?  Have  they  not  been  too  often  allowed,  by  their 
educators,  to  mistake  the  sham  for  the  reality  ?  The  critic 
cannot,  it  is  true,  neutralize  the  natural  bias  of  any 
reader  towards  what  is  fifth  rate.  But  I  submit  that  he 
might  have  done  more  than  he  has  in  this  direction. 

A. 


FICTION. 


The  Lion  of  Janina,  or  the  Last  Days  c)f  the  Janissaries. 
By  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  TJ  x  ojin., 
324  pp.     Limdoii,  1897.  Jarrold.     6s. 

Tlie  works  of  Dr.  Jokai,  the  great  novelist  of  Hungary,  deal 
principally  either  with  his  own  country  or  with  the  Turkish 
Empire  ;  and  his  Oriental  novels  are  said  by  his  countrymen  to 
be  marked  by  a  totally  difl'erent  style  from  the  others.  Im- 
perfectly as  such  distinctions  must  always  be  rendered  in  a 
translation,  there  is  a  true  Oriental  quality  about  tlie  present 
work  which  can  be  appreciated  even  upon  scanty  knowledge,  and 
concerns  much  more  than  the  verbal  style.  No  one  can  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  to  the  "  Arabian  Nights.'' 
The  narrative  is  not  sharpened  to  that  acute  edge  of  probability 
which  we  demand  of  a  Western  story-teller  ;  it  moves  rapidly, 
touching  only  on  the  eft'ective  points  ;  many  things  are  unac- 
counted for,  some  are  supernatural,  but  not  out  of  place  on  that 
account,  for  in  the  East  the  supernatural  has  always  been  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Again, the  "  Arabian  Nights" 
are  recalled  by  the  loose  connexion  of  events.  It  is  significant 
on  this  head  that  the  translator  quarrels  with  the  author  about 
the  title,  relegating  "The  Fall  of  the  Janissaries  "  to  the  second 
place,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  too  glaringly  inapt  to  pass 
muster  "  as  a  description  of  the  story.  And,  indeed,  Ali  Pasha 
of  Janina  is  not  only  the  principal  person,  he  is  the  only 
character  who  is  at  all  continuously  presented  to  us,  and  even  he 
consists  of  half-a-dozen  monstrous  qualities,  antl  would  not  be 
credible  as  a  character  if  he  'nad  not  existed  as  a  historical  fact. 
The  others  are  mere  ovitlines  where  they  are  not  lay  fio-ures. 

The  charm  of  the  book,  and  it  is  great,  lies  in  its  imagina- 
tive quality.  Whatever  passes  seems  to  pass  before  the  eyes. 
Without  effort  and  without  elaboration  every  scene  in  turn  is 
vividly  presented — the  wonderful  castle  of  Janina,  with  its 
secret  passages  and  torture  chamber,  its  banqueting  halls  and 
gardens,  the  desert  valley  of  Seleucia  and  the  mountain  glens 
of  Circassia,  the  riotous  streets  and  the  great  Seraglio  of  Stam- 
boul.  What  is  going  to  happen  next  or  what  has  happened  before 
is  a  minor  matter  when  there  is  such  a  pleasure  in  watching  what 
happens  now.  The  reader  starts  with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  Ali  Tepelenti  is  going  to  be  killed  in  the  end,  that  he  richly 
deserves  it,  and  that  he  will  kill  as  many  of  his  enemies  as 
possible  before  the  end.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion 
for  hurry,  and,  if  Dr.  Jokai  likes  to  drop  Ali  for  a 
chapter     or     two     and     tell     us     about     a     couple     of    young 


Circassians  whom  Ali  will  never  see,  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  he  should  not.  At  the  end  the  reader's  wonder  will  be  how 
he  has  passed  through  such  a  crowd  of  events  without 
mental  indigestion,  for  the  narrative  proceeds  with  a  wonderful 
swiftness,  and  if  sometimes  unconnected  is  never  confused. 

Occasional  incongruities  naturally  occur.  For  examnle,  we 
are  told  on  page  88  how  All's  grandson  Zaid  was  captured  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Greeks,  and  his  head  sent  to  his  grand- 
father. On  page  184,  Zaid,  Ali's  favom-ite  grandson,  leads  a 
division  of  cavalry  against  his  grandfather,  and  is  subsequently 
captured  and  tortured  to  death  by  that  amiable  relative.  Now, 
no  man  was  more  likely  than  Ali  to  have  had  many  grandsons, 
but  if  two  of  them  were  named  Zaid  it  ought  to  be  explained. 
Again,  a  Circassian  chief,  making  a  whip  for  a  friend,  observes 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  will  trj'  its  quality  on  his  children, 
accoixling  to  custt)m  ;  yet  when  he  actually  beats  his  daughter 
her  brother  is  so  revolted  that  he  at  once  runs  away  from  home. 
These  are  mere  details.  A  more  serious  departure  from  con- 
sistency is  that  our  author,  though  telling  an  Eastern  stoi'y 
in  an  Eastern  fashion,  has  all  the  emotions  of  a  European.  In 
the  East  love  and  murder  are  the  materials  of  every  story,  but 
they  are  never  allowed  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  'the 
narrator.  Dr.  Jokai  is  touched  by  what  he  tells,  and  this,  while 
robbing  his  work  of  something  of  its  Eastern  flavour,  raises  it 
occasionall}'  to  a  truly  noetic  level. 

As  to  the  translation  it  is,  of  coiu'se,  difficult  to  judge 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  original  :  one  may  bo  laying  tiie 
blame  on  the  wrong  shoulders,  as,  for  example,  for  the  some- 
what incongruous  medley  of  antique  and  modern  phraseology  in 
the  dialogue,  which  may  be  an  original  defect.  But  Mr.  Bain's 
English,  always  adequate  and  easy,  possesses  the  high  merit  of 
frequently  causing  the  reader  to  forget  that  it  is  a  translation. 


Paul  Mercer  :  A  Story  of  Bepentance  Among  Millions. 
Bv  James  Adderley.     7;ix5{in.,  2;W  pp.     London,  1897. 

Arnold.    3  6 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  respects  Mr.  Adderley 's 
story  is  vastlj'  superior  to  the  average  Socialistic  Utopia  of 
fiction.  The  author  has  wisely  contented  himself  with  the 
nineteenth  century  for  time  and  an  English  manufacturing  town 
for  place,  and  thus  the  reader  is  relieved  of  the  long  and  weari- 
some journey  to  Mars  or  a  distant  age,  and  he  is  spared  the 
spectacle  of  vast  races  mature  in  dulness  and  surrounded  by 
every  kind  of  mechanical  iinprovement.  The  social  experiment 
is  made  on  a  modest  and  intelligible  scale  ;  we  reach  Utopia, 
but  the  city  of  workers  has  some  grace  and  glow  of  the  middle 
ages  about  its  walls.  We  must  live  in  common,  it  is  true  :  but 
not  in  buildings  too  evidently  suggested  by  the  "  model 
dwellings"  in  Drury-lane.  In  capable  hands  the  story  of  the 
transformed  soap  works  and  the  converted  manufacturer  might 
have  been  made  picturesque,  interesting,  forcible.  But  here  is 
the  fault.  Mr.  Adderley  is  no  doubt  eager,  enthusiastic  as  a 
social  reformer,  but  he  lacks  the  instinct  of  literature.  There 
are  no  sentences  in  the  book  that  summon  up  the  dark  vision  of 
a  factory  town,  dreary,  intolerable  under  its  cloud  of  efil  smoke; 
the  reek  of  the  slum  property  is  never  brought  to  our  nostrils. 
And  the  author  fails  in  another  way  ;  there  are  signs  that  he 
intends  his  characters  to  be  cajiable  of  identification,  but  he  so 
exaggerates  and  caricatures  them  that  a  reader  who  is  unconscious 
of  this  design  can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  studied  from  life 
at  all.  Take  the  dialect  of  Mr.  Robert  Mercer,  the  great  soap- 
maker.     Do  wealthy  manufacturers  talk  in  this  sort  ?  — 

All,  my  dear,  'Inksey's  the  place  ;  .  .  .  there's  a  'all  an'  a 
s'loon,  and  a  corrider,  and  three  or  four  parlours,  and  a  libery.  .  . 
^Vh,  ray  girl,  won't  wo  "ave  fine  Gospel  meetunf  I  On  the  very  spot, 
too,  where  our  'eathen  forefarvers  wusshipped  the  Ma.ss  ! 
And  the  picture  of  the  acrid  Protestantism  which  Mr.  Adderley 
so  heartilj'  detests  is  scarcely  more  eti'ective,  simply  because  the 
author  has  tried  to  make  it  too  effective.  Mr.  Peter  Gowle,  who 
prays  and  preaches  to  the  "  Christian  PilgrimsJ"  is  a  dismal, 
belated  Stiggins,  a  creature  of  the  early  thirties  ;  he  is  not  even 
a  caricature  of  the   modern   Konconformist,  who   can  pronounce 
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English  (jiiito  nicely,  and  write  a  neat,  if  acrimonious,  letter  to 
tlio  daily  papor.  And  tlio  gentlemen  of  tlie  story  are  not  gen- 
tlemen ;  they  arc  rather  what  the  good  jricst  and  the  good 
agitator  call  *'  toff8  "  :— 

"  And  who  arc  your  actars  and  actresses  this  yeah  ?  "  asked  Colonel 
Drake. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  account  of  tlio  glorified  works  has 
uharni,  but  oven  hero  wo  miss  something  of  due  effect,  for  the 
good  reason  that  we  have  not  realized  the  jjroceding  squalor  and 
misery.  The  pleasant  "  closes  "  in  which  the  workmen  live,  gay 
with  flowers,  the  entrance  arch  with  its  motto,  "  Work  in 
Worshiii,"  the  blight  statues  of  the  saints  who  laboured.  Brother 
Dominic,  lector  and  chimney-sweep,  reading  Compline  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  work— all  these  picturesque  touches  lose 
greatly  from  mere  want  of  contrast.  Mr.  Addcrley  had  excellent 
material,  but  he  was  evidently  quite  unable  to  clothe  it  in  the 
form  of  literature. 


David  Dirasdale,  M.D.  A  .S(oi-j- of  Past  and  Fiitiiic.  By 
Maurice  H.  Hervey.    7,'x.")iin.,  viii."^  ;^  pp.   I.rf)nd(>n,  IKJ)7. 

Redway.    3/6  n. 

Mr.  Hervoy's  main  idea  is  ingenious  but  not  new.  Dr. 
Dimsualo  is  a  learned  physiologist,  who  has  persuaded  himself 
"  that  ilecay  may  lie  arrostuil  without  resorting  to  the  mummi- 
fying iirocesses  of  the  ancient  Egyptians."  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Ixiok  wo  find  liim  apparently  dead,  leaving  a 
will  which  onjoins  bis  scientific  executor  to  preserve  his  body, 
"  uiimutilated  and  fully  cbitliod,"  in  a  glass-fronted  cofliii.  It 
is  to  be  loft  thus  for  twenty-five  years,  which  elapse  behind  the 
curtain.  Tn  the  second  part  of  the  story,  which  is  dated  1920, 
one  finds  that  Dr.  Dimsdale  is  resuscitated  after  his  (piartor  of  a 
century  of  repose,  and  that  ho  comes  to  life  at  the  apparent  age 
at  which  he  had  seemed  to  die. 

Our  revived  physiologist  explains  that  "  there  is 
no  obvious  reason  why  the  clock  of  life  should  not 
bo  stopped  for  a  jieriod,  and  subsequently  set  going  again.  It 
was  an  old  pendulum  clock  first  suggested  the  idea."  One  is 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea  was  suggested  by  I'oe, 
who  says  in  one  of  his  stories  : — "  To  embalm  (proiiorly  speak- 
ing) ill  Egypt  was  to  arrest  indefinitely  nil  the  animal  functions 
suli.ioct  to  the  ]irocpss.  To  bo  lirief,  in  wbatevor  condition  tlie 
individual  was  at  the  period  of  oml)almment,  in  that  condition 
he  remained."  Poe  relates  the  awakening  of  a  mnmmy  who 
had  thus  slumbered  for  many  centuries.  His  tone  is  somewhat 
farcical,  but  his  coiicoption  is  w<u'kcd  out  with  his  usual  care 
and  plausibility.  The  Egyptians,  he  tolls  us,  having  discovered 
this  principle  of  omlialming  the  living,  at  once  saw  the  advan- 
tages to  bo  gained  by  takin<r  life  in  instalments.  "An  historiim, 
for  example,  .  .  .  would  write  a  book  with  great  labour 
and  then  got  hiin.solf  carefully  embalmed,  leaving  instructions  to 
his  executors,  pro  tim.,  that  they  should  cause  him  to  bo 
revivified  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period."  When  ho  was 
restored,  it  was  bis  duty  to  correct,  "  from  his  own  private 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  traditions  of  the  day  concerning 
the  epoch  at  which  ho  had  originally  lived."  It  is  a  remarkablo 
coincidence  that  Mv.  Hervoy's  professor  remarks— 

"  Think  of  tlio  value  to  future  generations,  of  having  men 
dormant  in  their  midst  and  rovivablo  at  will,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  ovoiits  recorded  in  history  !  What  would  wo  not 
give  now  to  bo  able  so  to  recall  such  witnossos  ?  " 

This  is  what  .\lau  Ureck  would  call  a  good  observe,  but  is  it 
quite  original  ?  Nor  can  one  honestly  say  that  Poo's  concepticui 
is  "  bettered  by  the  borrower.''  A  iiseudo-sciontitic  imagination, 
which  isdecidedly  impressive  in  a  farcical  .sketch,  and  »vill  (lass 
muster  when  it  gives  tho  more  frame  for  a  socialistic  picture 
of  the  future,  needs  more  skill  than  Mr.  Hervey  can  command 
to  make  it  a  satisfactory  plot  f<ir  a  sensational  novel. 


Barbara  Blomberg.  A  Historicjil  Romaiue.  Hv  Qeorg 
Ebers.  Tianslalcil  from  the  Cieniinn  by  Mai-y  .l.'SalVonl. 
In  2  vols.    7x.")iii.,  Ta'jpp.  Sampson  Low.    6 

Professor  Ebois  has  taken  for  his  heroine  tho  yoim:;  woman 
of  Ratisbon  wlu^  was  almost    certainly  tho    mother    of  Don  John 


of  Austria,  and  while  following  closely  the  established  facta,  and 
not  at  all  diminishing  the  ."-.olf-will  and  high  temper  of  the  lady, 
has  tilled  in  tho  blanks  of  her  character  with  generous  and  noble 
(|ualitie8.  From  this  artful  mixture  results  a  very  real,  compre- 
hensible, and  interesting  figure.  Unfortunately,  tho  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  such  that  every  additional  virtue  given  to 
Barbara  has  to  l)o  deducted  from  her  Royal  lover.  If  she  was 
indeed  high-minded  and  disinterested,  then  the  action  of 
Charles  V.  in  removing  her  new-born  child  and  never  suffering 
her  to  see  it  again  ceases  to  present  that  instance  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  which  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  finds  in  it, 
and  becomes  a  particularly  cruel  piece  of  tyranny.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  little  late  in  the  day  for  ilistributing  equitably  the  blame 
of  these  transactions,  and  assuredly  a  novelist  is  right  iu 
choosing  the  weaker  party  as  tho  subject  of  interest. 

Barbara's  marriage  to  Jerome  Pyramus  Ke;;el,  or  Ki>gel,  the 
birth  of  two  sons  to  them,  her  showy,  extravagant  way  oi  life  in 
widowhood,  and  the  vain  endeavours  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duko 
ot  Alva  to  restrain  her  are  all  historical  :  but  when  we  come  to 
the  interview  in  which  Don  John  himself  urged  retirement  upon 
her,  the  novel  diverges  a  little.  The  real  Barbara,  so  far  froFii 
being  filled  with  love,  gentleness,  and  maternal  joy,  seems  to 
have  been  cxtremelj'  dissatisfied  and  to  have  reveiigetl  herself  by 
saying  that  Don  John  was  no  son  of  the  Emjieror's  after  all. 
Very  skilful  is  the  treatment  of  the  whole  episi^Ie  of  her 
marriage,  the  new  life  to  which  she  has  yielded  ser%'ing  but  as  a 
background  to  tho  unceasing  absorption  of  her  mind  in  the  son 
whom  she  had  lost. 

Professor  Ebers  is  not — it  would  be  curious  to  leam  whether 
ho  knows  it— the  first  novelist  to  deal  with  this  story  or  to  givo 
to  his  work  the  name  of  tho  heroine.  Tho  earlier"  Barbara  Blom- 
berg  "  was  publistied  at  Leipzig  in  1790,  and  its  anonymous 
author  exhibits  flights  of  imugination  with  which  Professor 
Eboi*s  cannot  pretend  to  compete.  For  him  the  adventures 
recorded  in  history  were  insufliciont,  and  his  Barbara— if  a  some- 
what cursory  inspection  may  lie  trusted — had  also,  among  other 
things,  been  can-ied  iff  by  Turkish  pirates  and  immnred  for  a 
time  in  the  harem  of  a  Sultan  called  Solyman. 

In  the  difficult  field  of  the  historical  novel  "'  Barbara  Blom- 
beig  "  must  certainly  bo  counted  as  a  success.  It  avoids  in  its 
translateil  and  no  doubt  in  its  original— form  the  undue  length 
of  the  autlii>r's  "  Cleojiatra,"  ami  the  peculiar  tiiliousncss  apt  t-) 
attend  the  serious  German  novel.  The  English  dress  is  careful, 
correct,  and  not  inelegant,  althoiigh  one  wonders  a  little  why  in 
an  English  book  derived  from  a  fSerman  original  a  Spanish  lady 
should  bo  called  by  tho  French  title  of  Marquise. 

The  Tree  of  Life.  Hv  NettaSyrett.  8 -Siin..  ;{S7  pp. 
London,  1S97.  Lane.   6  - 

So  far  as  the  handling  of  the  characters  and  tho  plot  is  cnn- 
ccrnod,  Miss  Notta  Syrett  ha-s  written  an  interesting  and  wcll- 
wTitten  story  ;  but  wo  would  ask  her  two  questions  -If,  as  one  of 
her  characters  s.iys,  wo  aro  "  sickened  of  tho  eternal  sox 
question,"  why  does  she  show  so  little  sympathy  with  us  as  to 
devote  herself  in  a  novel  of  ;{87  pages  to  a  discussion  ot  it  :  and, 
if  it  has  to  be  discusseil,  why  does  she  assume  that  the  solution 
of  it  which  she  favours  is  "  in  advance  of  the  age"?  Wo  di>  not 
exaggerate  when  wo  say  that  the  sex  question  is  discussed 
throughout,  for  it  is  clearly  in  tho  writer's  mind  from  first  to 
last.  A  carefully-drawn  picture  ^if  Christine  V/'illowfield's  child- 
hood shows  us  tho  dawn  of  the  "  problem."  All  tho  s]><nitaneous 
enjoyment  of  n  child's  life  is  crushed  out  of  Christine  by  a  father 
who  believes  that  reason  is  denied  to  the  other  sox.  Then  comes 
a  picture,  equally  vivid  and  readable. of  female  student  life,  with 
its  ambitions  .ind  dioouragements.  Then  we  aro  quite  ready  for 
the  unsuccessful  marriage  and  tho  introduction  of  the  lover, 
Laurence  Kennedy,  wht>  has  "  never  tr<Miblc<l  himself  much 
about  the  morality  of  sex  relationship. "  All  our  sympatliy  is, 
ot  course,  directed  towards  Christine  in  her  desertion  of  her 
husban.l  ;  but  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  gospel  of 
free     love    should    be   put   into    the   mouth  »'f   Mrs.    Forrester, 
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who  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  average  agreeable 
"  society  lady,"    and    who    thus  delivers  herself  to  Kennedy  : — 

The  life  you  offer  hei-  is  tbe  natural  and  best  life  for  a  woman.  .  . 
.  .  .  To  be  with  you  and  have  your  love  will  be  infinitely  1  etter 
for  her  than  the  alternative  unnatural  loneliness. 

We  admit  that  Christine's  is  a  very  extreme  case,  Ijut 
tor  tliat  very  reason  it  should  nut  be  taken  as  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  change  in  our  views  of  matrimony,  even  if 
Miss  Syrett  has — a  somewhat  bold  assumption — thought  this 
question  out  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  con- 
gratulate the  writer  on  the  undoubted  power  of  grapliic  and 
humorous  description  she  shows  in  her  account  of  the  life  at  the 
Carlford  Training  College  and  of  Christine's  lecture  at  Batter- 
sea  ;  on  the  many  touches  of  close  observation,  such  as  "  the 
sunshine  filtering  through  a  lacework  of  leaves  flecked  the 
bracken  with  burnished  silver" — most  novelists  would  have 
said,  incorrectly,  "  burnished  gold  ''  :  and  on  the  skill  and 
pathos  with  which  she  develops  the  character  of  Christine. 


SHORT    STORIES. 


In  the  Permanent  "Way,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Flora 
A.  Steel.    7j' ■  .'Jiin.,  :iHJ  pp.    London.  1SU8.  Heinemann.    6- 

Stories  and  Play  Stories.  By  Violet  Hunt  and  Others. 
S- 5iin.,  vii.  :  314  pp.    London,  IS'j?!  Chapman  and  Hall.    6- 

Through   Lattice   "Windows.      By   W.   J.   Davrson. 

TJxDMn.,  viii. +293pp.     London,  18t)7. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6/- 

In  Simpkinsville.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
vi. +  214pp.     London  and  New' York,  ISiJT.  Harper.     5- 

The  Mystery  of  Choice.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
3:.  +  2S8piJ.     New  York,  1897.  Appleton.     sl.25 

"  The  tale  proper,  in  my  opinion,"  wrote  Foe,  who  ought 
to  be  a  good  judge,  "  affords  unquestionably  the  fairest  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  loftiest  talent  which  can  be  afforded  by  the 
wide  domains  of  mere  prose."  Primitive  man,  the  anthro- 
pologists tell  us,  was  much  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the  oldest 
stories,  the  tales  that  every  literature  has  in  common,  are  the 
short  ones.  The  philosopher  might  explain  this  fact  by  an  easy 
deduction  from  primitive  manners.  The  earliest  stories,  it 
seems,  were  told  round  the  fire  at  night  to  amuse  or  thrill  the 
savage  hunters  whilst  they  digested  one  supper  and  made  rude 
plans  for  obtaining  the  next.  It  is  obvious  that  no  very  long 
story  could  be  thus  told  in  a  single  evening  ;  and  the  possibility 
of  a  serial  on  the  plan  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
involves  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Primitive 
man  was  apparently  more  likely  than  not  to  be  crushed  by  a 
mammoth,  devoured  by  a  sal  re-toothed  tiger,  or  clulibed  by  his 
affectionate  neighbour  the  next  time  that  he  sallied  forth.  His 
expectation  of  lite  was  so  small  that  "  to  be  continued  "  must 
have  seemed  to  him  a  mere  devout  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  story-teller,  and,  like  the  child  of  to-day,  he  would  always 
insist  on  hearing  the  end  of  a  tale  before  the  sitting  broke  up. 

If,  as  the  Socialists  and  bacteriologists  agree  from  different 
points  of  view  to  assure  us,  we  are  all  living  over  a  volcano,  a 
somewhat  similar  consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  may 
help  to  account  for  the  marked  taste  for  short  stories  which  is  a 
literary  characteristic  of  the  present  generation.  In  France, 
indeed,  the  tradition  of  the  short  story  has  never  been  lost 
since  the  country  began  to  have  a  literature,  and  in  America  the 
unequalled  genius  of  Foe  made  an  early  precedent  in  its  favour. 
But  in  England  the  tale  has  never  been  so  fashionable  as  in  this 
generation,  and  one  scarcely  recalls  an  instance  of  a  reputation 
like  that  of  Mr.  Kipling,  built,  and  enduringly  built,  almost  entirely 
on  short  stories.  The  old  rule  was  for  the  novelistoccasionally  to 
amuse  himself  by  dashing  off  a  brief  tale,  which  might  be  a  master- 
piece, as  with  Scott,  or  a  trifling  hois  d'ceuxre,  as  with  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray.  It  is  only  nowadays  that  we 
see  practised  and  successful  writers  of  short  stories  yielding  to 
their  criiics—sumhnte  dinlwhi,  some  instances  might  lead  us  to 
say — so  far  as  to  try  their  hands  at  a  novel. 

In    such    cases    as     those   of   Stevenson,    Mr.  Kipling,  Mr. 


Barrie,  or  Miss  Wilkins  the  inclination  to  tale-telling 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  time.  Mrs. 
Steel's  new  book,  to  take  one  of  the  five  volumes  before 
us,  seems  to  consist  of  short  stories  because  she  had  a 
desire  of  bringing  before  this  Western  world  certain  striking 
pictures  and  warmly  human  incidents  in  that  fascinating 
world  of  Indian  life  which  she  knows  so  well  and  paints  so 
lovingly.  The  tales  of  the  fanaticism  and  humanity  of  Deen 
Mahomed,  of  the  love  and  self-sacrifice  of  Glory-of-Woman,  of 
the  superstition  ami  self-sacrifice  of  Hiljji  Raheom.  of  the  hectic 
boyish  passion  of  Govind  Saliai — are  so  many  fragments  of 
palpitating  life  taken  from  the  myriadfold  existence  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  to  make  us  realize  which  is  not  merely  a  service 
to  literature.  Mrs.  Steel  is  handicapped  by  the  inevitable  com- 
parison with  the  still  greater  art,  if  not  the  greater  knowledge,  of 
Mr.  Kipling  ;  but  her  Indian  sketches  are  founded  like  his  on 
"  the  bed-rock  of  humanity,"  and  they  will  live. 

The  other  four  volumes  of  stories,  with  few  exceptions,  do 
not  strike  a  reader  as  having  anything  of  the  vitality 
or  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Steel's  book.  One  cannot  escape  tiie 
horrid  suspicion  that  we  are  indebted  for  them  not  so  much 
to  any  stieam  of  literary  tendency  as  to  the  fact  that  our 
numerous  magazines  and  periodicals  have  set  up  an  insistent 
demand  for  short  stories,  which,  therefore,  are  produced  to  order 
in  large  quantities.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  significant  fact  that 
"  Stories  and  Play  Stories  "  (whatever  that  title  may  mean) 
have  appeared  in  one  magazine,  and  that  Mr.  Dawson's  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  which  admits  such 
stories  as  he  writes — a  fairly  familiar  blend  of  religious  unction 
and  local  colouring  which  has  the  same  relation  to  literature  as 
the  contents  of  an  oil  and  colour  shop  to  art.  "  In  Simpkinsville  " 
is  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  an  American  setting  ;  it  has 
all  the  faults  of  Miss  Wilkins's  suVijects  without  the  transcendent 
merit  of  her  treatment.  In  this  country,  at  any  rate,  people 
cannot  take  an  interest  for  50  pages  in  the  question  whether  an 
uninteresting  widow  and  widower  will  "  hitch,"  or  whether  the 
constant  exchange  of  hymnbooks  on  Sunday  is  enough  basis  for 
an  engagement.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of 
thing  in  American  fiction  that  has  driven  Mr.  Chambers  into  the 
adoption  of  an  unnecessarily  brutal  tone  in  his  curious  little 
volume,  which  yet  contains  so  much  that  is  weirdly  interesting 
and  really  clever  that  the  reader  strongly  resents  the  intrusion 
of  the  last  story,  with  its  cheap  humour  and  heavy  sprightliness, 
as  a  blot  upon  the  book.  On  the  whole,  of  these  four  volumes 
we  prefer  "Stories  and  Play  Stories."  Miss  Hunt,  Mrs. 
Henniker,  and  Lady  Ridley  lead  off  a  volume  which  is  nearly  all 
readable.  The  story-teller  who  writes  "  because  he  must  " 
usually  does  the  best  work,  and  next  to  him  one  is  inclined  to 
place  the  one  whose  aim  is  frankly  to  amuse. 


A  book  which  is  small  and  handy  is  always  attractive  at  first 
sight,  and  The  Plamp  (Grant  Richards)  is  certainly  one  of 
the  tiniest  volumes  of  the  season.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series 
entitled  "*The  Dumpy  Books  for  Children,"  and  it  contains 
three  stories  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Perhaps  ''  The  Flamp  " 
itself  is  the  most  readable  of  the  thi'ee,  being  a  tale  of  a  mis- 
understood monster  athirst  for  sympathy,  but  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  "The  Ameliorator  "  and  "The  Schoolboy's 
Apprentice."  and  the  four  pictures  which  precede  and  follow  the 
three  stories  are  really  too  grotesque,  even  for  a  "  dumpy  " 
book. 

It  were  rash  to  complain  of  the  historical  romance  ' '  boom 
in  fiction,  which  has  already  enjoyed  a  long  life  as  fashions  go, 
unless  we  knew  what  would  follow.  "  Better  this,  at  any  rate, 
than  the  sex-problem,"  the  wise  man  will  say,  and,  if  he  grow 
weary  of  the  many  imitators  of  Mr.  ^\'eyman  and  his  tribe,  he 
can  follow  the  example  of  a  yet  wiser  man,  and  "  for  every  new 
bo<ik  that  comes  out  re-read  an  old  one  "— "  The  Three 
Musketeers  "  or  "  Esmond  "  for  choice.  Mr.  R.  J.  Charleton's 
talc  of  the  '45.  Netherdvke  (Arnold),  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
latter  masterpiece,  for  Mr.  Charleton  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the 
Young  Pretender  that  recalls  Kensington-square  and  Castlewood 
and  Thackeray's  picture  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  But 
there  is  no  Beatrix  Esmond  for  the  younger  hero,  and  altogether 
wo  get  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  boniue  Charlie  who  won 
with  equal  case  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the 
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wild  Highlanders  who  gave  him  his  victory  at  Prestonpans. 
Still,  tho  stnry  is  worth  rending  as  a  story,  and  Mr.  Charloton 
has  got  uj)  his  period  with  caru.  'J'he  biittlo  of  Ctilloden  and 
tlio  passive  sulkiness  of  the  Macdnnald.s  naturally  give  him  a 
chance  of  an  eifectivc  scene,  and  a  foiled  plot  to  carry  ott'  the 
Kins,  "  an  elderly,  pale-faced  man  in  a  dark  tie-«ig  and  plain 
brown  coat,  a  very  ordinary-looking  individual  indeed,"  adds 
an  exciting  incident  to  the  tale. 

Mr.  E<lward  M'Nulty  iw  as  thoroughly  at  home  with 
Irish  peasant.s  as  Mr.  liarrio  is  with  Scots  (though  this 
must  not  bo  taken  to  imply  that  he  has  the  deeper  ipialities 
which  give  Mr.  JJarrio's  books  so  high  a  place),  and  if 
there  were  many  like  him  wo  should  have  a  new  and  not 
unwelcome  outbreak  of  the  "  Kailyard  "  style.  Miss  .lane 
IJarlow  has  written  sympatliotically  and  with  great  cliarm  of  tho 
Irish  peasant,  and  Mr.  M'Nulty  makes  a  good  second  to  her. 
His  cniintry-folk  aro  delightful  alike  in  their  siiooch,  which  is 
not  too  iibstruao  to  bo  understood,  and  in  their  modes  of 
thought.  'I'iiK  Sox  oi-  A  Fkasant  (Arnold)  introduoes  us  to  some 
most  entertaining  acipiaintanoos  in  the  township  of  IJailinaboy. 
It  is  more,  indeed,  for  the  chai  m  of  their  soeiotv  than  for  the 
melodramatic  narrative  wbi(^h  winds  siiasmodically  in  and  out 
that  tho  book  will  bo  read.  Not  that  the  melodrama  is  badly 
done,  but,  compared  with  Mr.  Flanagan  and  Patsy,  Mr.  (Jilligan 
and  the  truculent  Constable  Kerrigan,  all  instinct  with  life  and 
drawn  with  atl'ectionato  fidelity, the  characters  who  have  to  carry 
on  the  plot  seem  pale  and  ineircctivo.  Tho  tale  ends  tragically, 
too,  for  Mr.  M'Nulty  finds  himself  in  an  !r/i/«i.<.«  that  necessi- 
tates the  killing-olf  of  his  hero.  This,  however,  local  colour 
makes  interesting,  since  he  is  killed  by  his  grandfather,  who 
insanely  believes  him  a  "  channeling  "  and  cuts  his  throat  in 
the  hopo  that  the  real  grandson  will  then  be  restored.  The 
incident  recalls  a  case  that  occurred  in  Ireland  not  long  ago  and 
showed  tliis  superstition  still  to  retain  its  hold  in  certain  parts. 


THE 


EIGHTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  0?    THEODOR 
MOMMSEN. 


(In  Uic  30th  of  Novcml  or,  18117,  the  uiiivirfal  upul  lio  of 
letters  celc^bratcd  tho  eij^htietli  liirtbday  of  him  who,  in  tho  age 
of  Scaliger,  l>ip.>-iu8,  Casaubnn,  or  Salinasiiis,  would  have  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  a  .hipiter  of  I  iteiaturo.  Times  have  changed, 
and  J\loiiimsin.  undoulitodly  the  ureatest  living  i-tudent  of 
Homan  auticpiity  and  history  in  tho  broadest  sense  of  tho  trrms, 
can  no  longer  i-laim,  as  did  bis  few  predecissors,  an  intellectual 
aacendomy  and  glory  over  tho  rest  of  the  world  of  books  and 
book-writers.  Yet  in  many  ways  Mommsen  is  far  greater  than 
either  of  tho  famo'.:»  philologists  of  tho  sixttonth  or  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  — or  is  it  still  too  soon  to  say  so  in 
])ublio  (-  heroes  of  tho  word  rather  than  builders  and  architects 
of  the  facts  indicated  by  words.  They  felt  best  in  the  dim  cells 
of  foot-notes  and  in  the  vaults  of  sub-textual  eommcnt;iries  ;  tho 
largo  halls  of  tlu'  <,'onncil-room,  where  the  events  and  institu- 
tions of  history  wore  made  or  discnsseil,  were  not  to  their  taste, 
and— lot  us  bo  candid-  somewhat  above  their  cajiacity.  Least  of 
all  were  they  groat  writers.  Lipsins— tho  only  ore  amongst 
them  who  was  fmiious  for  his  style  too  -wioto  a  stylo  allegedly 
Tacitoan  :  in  truth,  be  cudy  copied  the  mask  and  gestures  of 
the  groat  Ivoiiian.  Momnisi^n,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  at  once  an 
incomparalilo  seliolar  and  an  oxcjuisite  writer.  He  belongs  to 
literature  pioper.  Nay,  his  powers  as  a  writer  are,  in  a  measure, 
dangerously  great.  Tho  reader,  carried  away  by  the  tine  impetuosity 
of  Mommsen's  stylo,  has  no  breathing-time  to  stop  and  sift.  The 
sentences  movoon  with  the  I  runt  and  dash  of  Koman  legions,  and 
are  as  irresistible.  So  it  hajipenedthat  Mommsen  is,  totho  public 
at  large,  known  mostly  for  what  is  not  his  greatest  performance. 
Tho  general  reader  thinks  of  him  almost  exclusively  as  tin-  histo- 
rian of  Uome,  as  tho  author  of  llw  History  of  Home.  Mommsun 
is  both  more  and  less  than  that.  Less,  for  as  an  historian  he  is 
lacking  in  tho  syni)  athy  for  and  inu'.erstanding  of  individuali- 
ties. He  can  — another  L'uviir— reconstruct  tho  whole  organism 
of  an  institution  from  a  few  scattered  ihiln  ;  but  when  ho  has  to 
snaly/.e  ami  estimate  that  peculiar  ,r  called  personality,  his  genius 
fails  him  m  spite  of  abundant  details.  He  likes  impci-sonals. 
such  as  nations,  "races,"  Zeitgeist,  "  historic  vocation,"  and, 
first  of  all,  "  succcfs."  Ho  is  prostrate  before  success.  The  unsuc- 
cessful men,  tho  Ciceros  and  Ponipeys,  he  positively  detests.  He 
has  for  them  tho  imi>atience  of  old  ago,  lie  could  never  have 
thought,  or  only  with  a  scathing  sneer,  of  writing  a  book  like 
Ronouvier's  profound  "  I  chronic  "  (Paris,  1S7G),  in  which 
history  is  told  as  it  would  have  happened  supposing  Christianity 
had  not  been  victorious  in  the  fourth  century.     Perhaps  tho  best 


proof  that  history-writing  is  not  quite  the  supreme  gift  of  his 
we  perceive  in  tlie  telling  fact  that,  of  the  astounding  number  of 
works  from  his  pen  (Zangemeister,  in  1887,  counted  9W 
numbers,  representing  ii,H'2-l  folio  pages,  1,402  (piarto, 
and  19,310  octavo  pages),  his  "  Komun  History  "  is 
still  the  only  unlinished  opus.  Originally  a  civilian  by 
profession,  and  an  epigraphist,  manUBCript-fiend,  and  anti- 
quarian by  holy  passion,  ho  became  historian  by  circum- 
stances. Historian  he  is  indeed,  but  institutional  historian. 
Every  aspect  of  ancient  Koine— its  military,  linuncial,  religious, 
social,  political,  legal,  and  literary  piienoniena  lie  has  investi- 
gated at  first  hand,  in  the  ancient  writers,  in  the  innumerable 
Latin  inscriptions  which  he  has  edited  in  over  lii  folios,  in  the 
coins,  medals,  and  other  ancient  remnants  of  the  eternal  city 
and  her  empire.  <Jn  each  of  these  aspects  ho  has  written  or 
edited  huge  works  full  of  ripe  learning,  moderate  yet  profound 
judgment  ;  and, if  he  has  not  struck  out  all  the  possible  theories 
exjilanati'ry  of  llome's  life, he  has  jcrtainly  marshalled  together 
so  immense  an  array  of  new,  or  newly  and  better  orderetl,  facts 
as  to  bo  tho  father  by  suggestion  of  most  of  the  theories  yet  to 
come,  Portunately  for  the  progress  of  German  scholarship  in 
tho  first  place,  the  tyranny  of  the  "  standard  work  "  is  unknown 
in  the  Fatherland  ;  othiTw  ISO  Mommsen  might  liave  sterilized 
Cerman  research  for  several  generations,  i^o  far  from  cloing 
that,  ho  has  indefinit'-ly  multiplied  his  own  jiowers  by  infusing 
bis  enthusiasm  into  an"  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils,  who 
continue  his  work.  The  whole  of  Germany  will  rise  like  one 
man  to  bow  to  the  Berlin  professor,  whom  the  PoiKS  was  among 
the  first  to  honour  with  a  noble  gift  on  the  occasion  of  tho  great 
Protestant  scholar's  eightieth  anniversary.  .-Viul  outside  tlio 
circle  of  German  jirofossordom  tho  whole  civilized  w<Tld  will 
cladly  subscrilH,- to  the  words  once  applied  to  ani'ther  famoas 
student  of  lloman  antiquities,  and  singularly  applicable  to  tho 
genius  and  merits  of  Mommsen  : — ■'  telicem  hominem,  qui  per 
ea  qiue  roppent,  qu:e  disposuit,  qusc  scivit,  et  vixit  antoquam 
nascoretur,  et  ita  nalus  est,  ut  nunquam  sit  nioriturus  I  " 
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Tho  chief  literary  event  of  recent  interest  in  Cambridge  has 
been  tho  ]iroduction  of  the  ll'd.v/w  of  Aristophanes.  An  account 
of  the  performauco  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  review. 
Here  it  will  be  suflicient  to  .-^ay  that  it  was  perhaps  the  host 
representation  of  a  Greek  drama  that  has  over  been  given 
in  tho  I'nivcrsity,  and  fully  justifies  what  some  thought 
the  hazardous  choico  of  a  comedy  instead  of  a  tragedy.  As 
to  the  educational  effect  of  aiich  a  nerfor.nance,  it  is 
worth  many  triposes.  It  is  notorious,  though  wo  try  to 
hide  it  from  Oxford  men,  that  the  great  defect  of  our 
classical  tripos  horu  is  its  insistence  on  merely  linguistic  ac- 
complishment and  its  indifference  to  the  content  ot  Latin  and 
Greek  books,  ilany  a  man  who  sees  fir  the  first  time  an 
actual  representation  on  tho  stage  of  a  Greek  drama  will  realize  t<> 
his  surprise,  what  it  m.iy  bo  that  years  of  study  have  never  made 
clear  to  him,  that  tho  Athenians  really  were  once  alive,  tiiat  they 
were  men  of  like  passions  with  himself,  and  that  the  i>eronnial 
interest  of  their  works,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  worth  while  to 
learn  Greek,  is  to  be  .sought  in  the  fact  that  we  find  there  mirroreil 
ii  human  activity  more  complete,  more  Ix'autifiil,  and  uioro 
intense  tlian  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  tho  huge  uud 
chaotic  structures  of  later  civilizations. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  natural  to  recur  to  the  controversy 
which  in  some  form  or  other  is  constantlv  Ix-ing  revived  among  us. 
as  to  the  whole  tendency  ond  effects  of  the  Cambridije  course, 
-Mony  of  us  ol)Servo  with  regret  and  with  .some  degree  of  shame 
that  the  best  places  in  the  Civil  Service  are  becoming  almost  tho 
monopidy  of  tixford  men.  * 'f  this  fact  the  recent  list  is  a  sufficient 
illiistnition.  And  no  doubt  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  severe 
specialization  which  to  someof  us  is  a  source  of  pride  and  to  others 
of  increasing  mistrust.  No  doubt  it  is  ginul,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  to 
know  something  thoroughlv  ;  but  it  is  very  badto  know  notiiing 
intelligently.  .\nd  it  can  liardly  I  o  denied  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  go  through  tho  Canibriilge  course  and  emerge  at  the 
ond  very  much  as  he  went  in  at  the  beginning,  except  for  tho 
absorption,  in  a  rather  indigestible  form,  of  a  considerable  number 
of  more  or  less  irrelevant  facts.  Wo  lay  our  foundations  deep, 
but  very  nairow  :  it  might  almost  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  dig 
craves.  There  are  signs  in  the  Tniversity  that  the  evil  is 
beginning   to   le   recognized.     The  intrcduction   of   eteays  into 
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most  triposes — the  mathematicians  still  holdout — is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  And  there  are  rumours  that  the  classical  tripos 
if  in  process  of  reconstruction, with  aviewto  a  greater  insistence  on 
tlie  literary,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  linguistic,  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. Ko  change  will  be  more  fruitful  of  good  results  :  for  there 
is  no  material  more  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  educational 
account,  if  only  the  proper  use  were  made  of  it.  Most  men,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  their  fling  at  Greek  ;  but  probably 
there  is  no  one  who  has  really  mastered  the  language  who  is  not 
inclined  to  thank  Heaven  daily  for  the  time  he  was  forced  to 
spend  upon  it. 

Another  matter  of  more  than  merely  academic  interest — 
though  it  may  not  apjpear  so  at  first  sight — is  the  recent 
election  to  college  scholarships.  The  report  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
teachers, both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  the  public  schools, 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  system  of  entrance  scholar- 
ships altogether  abolished.  It  is  certain  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  wasted  in  this  way  which  might  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  increasing  the  efiiciency  of  the  University.  And  it 
seems  clear  to  most  reasonable  men  that  such  pecuniary  assist- 
.-ince  should  be  confined  to  men  of  ability  who  are  also  poor  ;  in 
other  words,  that  we  should  return  to  the  system  of  sizarships, 
while  avoiding  the  notorious  vice  of  the  old  system — that  it 
deliberately  attached  to  the  sizars  a  stigma  of  social  inferiority. 
If  such  a  change  should  ever  be  made,  it  would  probably  have  to 
be  through  the  agency  of  a  Royal  Commission  ;  and  that  not  so 
much  from  lack  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Universities  as 
on  account  of  the  cumbrous  nature  of  their  constitution.  It  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  effect  a  change  to  which  all  colleges  and 
both  Universities  must  simultaneously  agree  as  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  .States.  But  whatever  steps  may  be 
taken  the  question  is  one  which  before  verj' long  will  be  ripe  for 
some  solution  ;  and  no  one  would  welcome  innovation  more 
readily  than  the  more  intelligent  of  the  resident  members 
of  the  University. 

Among  minor  matters  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
that  it  is  propo.sed  to  abolish  "  J^aley's  Evidences  "  from  the 
previous  examination.  No  more  "  Paley  verses, "  then  !  No  more 
"  Paley  sheets  "!  Alas  !  alas  !  But  the  authorities  have  actually 
discovered  that  "  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
commonly  prepared,  the  educational  advantages  which  are  some- 
times claimed  for  the  study  of  a  work  which  has  a  continuous 
argument  and  an  admirable  literary  style  are  seldom  secured. ' ' 
Is  it  possible  ?     Well,  we  live  and  learn. 

In  the  way  of  literary  production  there  is  not  much  to 
record.  But  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson's 
admirable  work,  "  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated."  The 
book  is  a  history  of  the  town  as  well  as  of  the  colleges  :  it  is 
beautifully  illustrated  ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  necessarily  high 
price,  should  find  many  readers. 
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Among  the  American  novels  of  this  season  only  ons  as  yet 
seems  to  have  made  a  distinct  change  in  its  author's  position  as 
a  man  of  letters.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  for  years  been  known  as 
something  more  than  the  eminent  physician  whom  everybody 
recognizes  him  to  be  ;  his  novels,  and  later  his  poems,  have 
attracted  interest  and  attention.  All  the  same,  these  have 
generally  been  spoken  of  rather  as  the  pleasant  diversions  of  a 
busy  professional  man  than  as  serious  or  permanent  contribu- 
tions to  literature.  When  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  his  recent  novel, 
was  publishing  in  the  Century  Magazine  one  hardly  realized  that 
it  was  to  make  much  more  impression  than  its  predecessors. 
Now  that  it  is  fairly  before  the  public,  however,  one  begins  to 
remark  the  difference.  It  is  not  that  the  publishers  advertise 
that  the  book  is  already  in  the  twenty-fifth  thousand  ;  it  is 
rather  that  when  people  talk  about  "  Hugh  VVjame  "  they  talk 
at  last  as  if  this  w-ere  the  work  of  a  man"who  had  no  character 
to  maintain  beyond  that  of  a  recognized  author.  One  need 
pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  ultimate  value  of  the  book  itself 
to  find,  in  this  very  seriousness  with  which  it  is  accepted  by  the 
reading  public,  evidence  of  unusual  achievement.  Dr.  Mitchell 
has  at  last  conquered  the  prejudice  which,  with  hearty  friendli- 
ness of  feeling,  seemed  bound  to  hold  him  as  long  as  ho  lived  so 
eminent  in  his  chosen  profession  as  necessarilif  to  be  in  other 
matters  only  a  clever  amateur.  Dr.  Holmes  himself  was  hardly 
accepted  more  unreservedly. 

Two  other  publications  of  the  present  month  remind  one  of  a 


younger  man  whose  activity,  if  not  yet  so  eminent  as  Dr.  Mitchell's, 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  almost  equally  various.  In  the 
last  Atlantic  Monthly  is  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson  on  some 
phases  of  the  labour  questi<m  ;  and  just  about  the  same  time 
appeared  a  reprint  of  his  "  Mrs.  Knollys,"  which  has  been 
called  the  best  short  story  written  in  America  for  years,  in  a 
volume  containing  six  more  of  his  stories,  some  of  which  are 
printed  for  the  first  time.  When  one  realizes  that  these  are  by 
the  same  man,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  our  highest  authority 
on  that  appalling  subject  the  statute  law  of  the  several  States, 
and  whose  romantic  tale  of  early  New  England,  "  King 
Noanett, "  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  successful  American 
novel  of  last  year,  one  begins  to  appreciate  Mr.  Stimson's  versa- 
tility. It  has  been  his  happy  fortune  to  be  more  widely  known 
as  a  man  of  letters  than  as  a  lawyer.  All  the  same,  his  writing 
has  in  no  way  interfered  with  a  busy  professional  career,  which 
would  have  made  him  a  reputation  if  he  had  never  done  anything 
else. 

In  general  the  numerous  American  novels  of  the  season  make 
little  impression.  One  takes  them  up,  glances  through  them, 
recognizes  in  them  the  gentle  lack  of  masculinity  which  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  lately  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic,  and  straight- 
way begins  to  forget  which  is  which.  One  remembers,  perhaps, 
that  in  Mr.  Lush's  "  Federal  Judge  "  the  ingenious  author  hit 
on  the  graceful  device  of  using  a  magistrate's  taste  for  butter- 
flies as  a  handle  for  attempted  political  corruption  ;  one  re- 
members that  Miss  Ticknor's  "  Miss  Belladonna  "  is  a  naughty 
and  epigrammatic  little  girl,  whose  parents  are  addicted  to 
homceopathy  and  apparently  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  ;  one 
remembers  that  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  "  Flint  "  con- 
tains some  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  Yankee  coast,  and  a  hero 
of  the  type  which  no  man  could  ever  have  conceived,  and  a  fairly 
human  heroine,  and  an  inconceivable  Boston  old  maid  ;  one 
remembers  that  Mr.  Lynde's  "  Romance  in  Transit  "  lifts  a 
railway  president  into  the  sort  of  romantic  eminence  in  which 
Whittier's  "  Maud  Muller  "  placed  a  solid  representative  of  the 
American  bencii,  and  that  the  conductor  of  a  Pullman  car 
accordingly  plaj'S  the  hero  to  the  music  of  steam  whistles  and 
the  discomfiture  of  this  presidential  parent ;  and  so  on.  But  one 
hardly  feels  sure  of  remembering  these  facts  very  long. 

Among  recent  books,  however,  there  is  one  which  in  memory 
begins  to  stand  by  itself.  It  is  unskilfully  written  to  the  point 
of  confusion,  mixing  up  historical  facts  with  fiction  until  nobody 
can  tell  which  is  which.  It  seems  rather  flung  together  than 
seriously  composed.  One  puts  it  down  more  than  once,  in  irri- 
tated despair  of  following  it  intelligently.  And  one  takes  it  up 
again,  because  after  an  interval  one  discovers  that  the  things  set 
down  in  it  impress  the  memory  as  at  once  real  and  to  a  rare 
•  degree  typically  American.  This  is  Mr.  William  E.Barton's 
"  Hero  in  Homespun,"  a  tale  of  East  Tennessee  during  the  Civil 
War.  What  impresses  one  is  not  the  historical  part  of  the  book, 
though  some  of  the  historical  characters — General  Nelson,  for 
example,  and  particularly  Parson  Brownlow — are  vivid.  Nor  is 
one  deeply  impressed  with  the  battle,  mmxler,  and  sudden  death 
incident  to  the  stirring  times  in  question,  or  by  the  acceptable 
description  of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  or  even  by  the  spirit  of 
fairness  to  both  sides,  which  preserves  itself  in  spite  of  sym- 
pathetic emphasis  on  the  loyalty  to  the  Union  of  the  moun- 
taineers. The  really  notable  thing  is  the  way  in  which  these 
mountaineers  are  somehow  portrayed.  Democracy  is  a  puzzling, 
disturbing  fact.  Now  and  again  we  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it 
are  apt  to  feel  as  if  there  wore  lava  underneath  us,  and  to  wonder 
why  it  does  not  break  out  in  eruption.  There  has  been  no  book 
for  a  long  time  which  shows  us  why  so  clearly  as,  for  all  its 
crudity,  does  this  "  Hero  in  Homespun."  These  lower  classes 
whom  we  are  half  afraid  of  turn  out  to  be  not  volcanic  forces, 
but  stratified  rock.  No  one  can  courageously  struggle  tlirough 
BIr.  Barton's  book  without  understanding  America  better  than 
he  understood  it  before,  nor  yet  without  fresh  faith  in  its  future. 

To  turn  from  the  futirre  to  the  past,  a  very  pretty  little 
volume  which  has  just  appealed  contains  probably  the  best  collec- 
tion of  American  IjtIc  verse  which  has  yet  been  made.  Its  frankly 
imitative  title  is  "  The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Songs  and 
Lyi-ics."  Its  compiler  is  Mr.  F.  L.  Knowles — a  young  man 
graduated  a  few  years  ago  at  Wesleyan  College,  a  highly  respect- 
able institution  of  learning  in  Connecticut.  He  has  previously 
been  known  only  as  the  author  of  an  unpretentious,  but  excep- 
tionally sensible,  little  book  on  English  comiiosition,  a  subject 
wofully  mistaught  in  American  common  schools.  In  this 
"  Golden  Treasury  "  he  shows  himself  an  editor  who  possesses 
the  notable  qualifications  of  tact  and  taste.  At  first  sight  there 
are  some  inevitably  comical  things  about  his  work.  As  Palgrave 
grouped  the  four  books  of  his  fir^t  collection  about  the  four  great 
names  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray,  and  Wordsworth,  so  Mr. 
Knowles,  feeling  bound  to  define  typical  figures,  selects  those  of 
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lliyant,  IjOiigfollow,  and  Mi'.  'J'liomas  liailcy  Akliicli — being  led 
l(j  tlio  last,  pmhaps,  Ijy  the  fact,  aitlffisly  set  forth  in  his  iireface, 
tlial  Mr.  Aldrich  was  good  eiioiigh  to  make  the  selections  fi  jni 
(lis  own  poems  in  person.  Mr.  Knowlos's  title,  of  course,  at  first 
suggests  I'algravo's  original  collection,  a  book  with  which  no 
other  collection  of  English  verso  can  ever  hope  to  sustain  com- 
parison. 'J'he  book  with  which  it  shoiihl  properly  be  compared, 
however,  is  Palgrave's  Second  Series,  whi(;h  appeared  not  Bo  very 
long  ago,  and  which  confines  itself  to  Knglish  work  since  ISTK). 
There  are  notable  names  in  this,  of  course,  such  as  Tennyson, 
and  the  Urownings,  and  Uossetti  ;  but  one  is  a  bit  surprised,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  to  find  names  which  are  unfamiliar,  .iiid  to 
remark  the  esteem  in  which  Palgravo  held  Mr.  Arthur 
<  I'Shaugliiicssy.  Tassing  to  Mr.  Knowles's  list  one  is  surprised  to 
find  how  many  names  are  honourably  familiar — IJryant,  for  example, 
lOrnorson,  Holmes,  Jjiinior,  Longfellow,  Jjowoll,  Poe,  Thoroau, 
and  Whittier  ;  nor  are  any  of  Mr.  Knowles's  names  (jiiito  so 
unfamiliar  hereabouts  as  are  some  of  I'algrave's.  Such  a  test,  of 
courso,  is  not  very  critical  ;  and  ho  would  lie  a  blind  patriot  who 
.should  pretend  to  find  this  Amciii-m  "  (iolden  Treasury  "  by 
any  means  so  memorablo  a  i^oinpilalion  as  even  the  lessor  of 
I'algruvo's.  What  one  docs  fid,  hovviivcr,  is  that  the  American 
vorsi^s  arc  positively  better  than  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
them.  On  tlio  whole,  this  native  collection  is  one  neither  to  bo 
ashamed  of  nor  to  laugh  at  ;  it  is  a  book  which  may  be  heartily 
and  healthily  enjoyed.  Meanwhile,  to  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  .\maricaii  literaniro  it  can  for  a  long  time  alVord  a  satisfactory 
collection  of  standard  lyrics  by  which  our  merit,  as  compared 
with  older  nations,  and  the  progress  or  decline  which  may  mark 
our  future,  can  suggestively  be  measured. 

Tho  very  last  book  which  has  come  from  the  press  is  Mrs. 
lUiriH'tt's  new  story  of  the  olden  time  in  Kngland— ■•  His  Grace 
<if  (tsiiionde."  One  has  not  had  tiiiio  jet  to  furiii  any  opinion  of 
it  beyond  that  it  is  ]ileasaiit  to  look  at  and  probably  has  much 
tho  same  virtues  and  faults  as  its  predecessor,  the  ''  Lady  of 
<j)uality."  One  cannot  avoid  a  wish,  t.'iough,  that  American 
writers  would  write  about  their  own  country  and  their  own  time. 
Why,  for  example,  did  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  make  us  a  lonj; 
novel  the  otlier  day  about  tho  Franco-l'russian  war  and  call  it 
*'  Lorraine  "  ?  /ola  had  written  his  "  Debacle."  If  Mr. 
Chambers  had  given  his  time  to  Kast  Tennessee  instead,  his  skill 
would  have  mailo  a  book  as  good  in  substance  as  Mr.  Barton's, 
and  over  so  much    ploasantor  to  read. 


CoiTCsponbcncc. 


THE  "QUARTERLY"   ON    POETS. 

TO    Tin;    LDUOi:. 

Sir,  — Your  in'tico  of  the  article  on  "  Some  Minor  Poets  " 
which  apiieared  in  tho  (^mnierlii  liii-icir  for  October  is  excellent 
reading,  and  1  hope  that  you  may  often  enjoy  equally  good 
.sport  in  the  (,)ii(irtciiii  proserves. 

One  of  your  reviewer's  statements,  made,  as  ho  says,  "  in 
all  seriousness,"  seems,  however,  to  require  notice.  Ho  says 
that"tlie(,>i(((//(i7;/reviewcr'sway  of  approaching  one  of  his  victims 
is  distinctly  rmworthy  of  a  sportsman.  Wo  may  entertain  what- 
ever estimate  we  please  of  tho  Laureate's  jiootry  ;  but  to  pui 
liim  last  on  a  list  of  17  poets— and  that  list  containing  at  least 
^oiiio  three  or  four  names  of  no  poetic  significance  whatever — 
.strikes  one  as  a  somewhat  contemiitiblo  mode  of  attack,"  or,  as 
lie  elsewhere  puts  it,  "a  childish  insult." 

'I  he  point  of  your  reviewer's  remark  lies  in  tlio  suggestion 
that  the  Lauroato's  name  is  placed  last  in  an  order  of  morit.  If 
the  names  were  so  arranged  I  should  cordially  agree  with  him, 
;ind  will  a>ld  that  it  would  bo  disoreilitablc alike  to  the  (,hi,i,tcil;i 
loviower  and  the  (,)i(iii7<t/)/ editor.  Whatever  latitude  an  editor 
may  allow  to  his  contributors,  ho  would  fail  in  his  duty  if  he 
pennitlcd  ihem  to  oiler  childish  insults.  It  is  on  this  personal 
i;round  that  1  ask  leave  to  say  a  word. 

It  seems  tome  that,  if  no  order,  whether  of  morit  or  other- 
wi.so,is  at  tempted, the  last  place  oitlier  has  no  significance  or  is  a 
plnco  ol  dignity.  No  one  imagines  that  you  oiler  an  insult  to 
tho  autlior  whoso  work  is  placed  last  among  your  general  rcvions 
or  last  under  tho  head  of  liction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  la.st 
lilaoe  is  often  a  place  of  distinction.  It  is  so  in  a  procession,  at 
an  ordii  ary  dinner  party,  in  a  lady's  postscript,  in  an  orator's 
argument.  No  oiio  supposes  that,"  on  Sunday  last,  tho  Mastorof 
tho  Templo— to  take,  as  an  example, a  distinguished  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  also  a  distinguished  man  of  letters— approached   his  con- 


gregation in  an  unsportemanlikc  manner  Ix-cause  ho  put  himself 
last  in  the  procession  of  clergy  and  assistants  ;  no  one  imagines 
thit  you  make  a  contemptible  attack  on  the  entei-prising  adver- 
tiser who  occupies  the  last  jjago  of  Lilt raitue  at  tlie  same  time 
that  you  pocket  his  higher  rate  of  payment. 

I  need  not  labour  the  |>i>int.  Your  reviewer's  charge,  as 
stated,  has  no  meaning  unless  ho  intends  to  bay  that  the  Laureate 
is  j>laced  last  in  an  order  of  merit.  Is  any  order  of  any  kind  at- 
tempted ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  studiously  disclaimed.  Five 
poets  are  singleil  out  for  special  praise  ;  their  numbers,  taking 
the  order  in  which  they  are  criticized,  are  I,  2,  3,  11,  12,  and, 
of  these  five,  the  third  is,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  tho  lirst. 
Five  others  receive  praise  more  or  less  tempered  with  blame, 
and  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  order— tj,  7,  8.  10,  17. 
The  remaining  seven  are  numbered  4,  0.  D,  10,  13,  14,  Vt.  No 
one  who  has  read  three  lines  beyond  the  second  name  mentioned 
in  the  article  can  suppose  that  any  order  of  any  kind  is  at- 
tempted. 

Let  me,  then,  rewrite  your  reviewer's  sentence,  as  any  man, 
knowing  the  facts,  would  have  written  it : — "  Tho  names  are  not 
arranged  in  any  order  whatsoever  ;  but  to  place  tho  Laureate's 
name  last  in  a  list  of  17  (loets,  Ac,  strikes  one  as  a  somowhut 
contemptible  mode  of  attack."  The  sentence,  thus  alteretl,  carries 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  If  your  reviewer  knew  that  no  order 
of  any  kind  was  attempted,  and  suppressed  the  fact  for  tho  sake 
of  a  nasty  point,  he  is  not  <iuite  honest.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  this  is  the  case.  I 
therefore  accept  tlie  other  altemative^namely,  that  tho  reviewer 
did  not  know  it  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  not  read  beyond 
tho  second  namo  in  the  article,  when  he  throw  the  book  into  a 
corner,  and  himself  into  his  inkpot. 

Why  the  Qiutrterhj  reviewer  plcce<l  the  Laureate's  name 
last,  it  never  occurred  to  mo  to  inquire.  It  was  enough  for  me 
to  knowthat  no  order  of  nicritwas  attempted, and  that,  therefore, 
there  might  be  distinction,  while  there  could  be  no  insult,  in 
l>laciiig  the  name  last.  I'ossibly  the  reviewer  meant  nothing  ; 
possibly  he  assigned  to  the  Laureate  one  of  tho  two  places  of 
iionour  which  belong  to  his  otlicial  dignity  in  any  procession  of 
tho  poets.  Hut,  whatever  may  have  been  tho  motive,  tho 
"  unsportsmanlike  approach,"  the  "  contemptible  mode  of 
attack,"  the  "childish  insult  "  are  not  the  property  of  tho 
Qudrlcrlii  rovietver. 

Faithfully  vours, 
THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

■***  NVo  need  hardly  say  that  we  unreservedly  accept  the  fore- 
going disclaimer  and  at  once  withdraw  the  obsen-ation  which 
called  it  forth.  Whether  our  view  of  the  siguilicanco  of  tho 
Laureate's  position  in  tho  train  of  poets  was  or  was  not  a  reason- 
able deduction  from  the  critical  treatment  ho  aftorwartls  rccciveil 
at  the  hands  of  tho  Reviewer,  i-oaders  of  tho  article  in  tho 
Qxiaiterlij  must  decide  for  themselves.  Its  Editor  now  reminds 
us  that  "  tho  last  place  is  often  a  place  of  distinction,"  and  that 
a  man  may  be  put  at  the  tail  of  a  procession  with  a  vie*  <■£ 
doing  him  special  honour,  rndoubtedlv  such  an  intention  may 
sometimes  be  presumed.  Hut,  if  tho  Jlastcr  of  the  Ceremonies 
attacked  him  with  a  peashooter  ns  he  passed,  the  presumption 
would  be  ell'ectually  rebutted  ;  and  this  secmc<l— and,  wo  must 
confess,  still  seems  — to  us  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  ca.se  in  question. 


TO    THE    EDlTOn. 


Sir,— In  your  loader  under  the  above  heading  it  atTonlod  mo 
no  little  pleasure  to  road  your  remarks  upon  the  light  and  airy 
manner  in  which  tho  irresiwnsiblo  Qiuirltrltj  roriowcr  has 
assigned  to  Mr.  -Mfrod  Austin  his  precise  place  and  statui  on  tho 
roll  of  contemjiorary  pi>ot9. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  Laureat?ship  5Ir.  Austin's  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  tho  I'ress  has  been  such  that  he  may  well 
feel  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  our  old  friend  Sir  .John  FaUtatf, 
"  3Ion  of  all  sorts  t«ke  a  pride  to  gird  at  me  I  "  Mr.  Austin 
may  not  l>o  a  Heaven-born  poet,  and  his  claim  to  a  8(>at 
amongst  the  Immortals  may  have  to  l)o  decideil  hereafter,  but  in 
tho  meantime  it  may  fairly  bo  allowed  ho  has  given  to  the  world 
some  very  excellent,  not  to  say  beautiful,  verse. 

Wore  the  <,'ion7.  i7y  reviewer's  estimate  .>f  clever  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  his  work  can  inl  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  we  sl.ould  soo 
that  gentleman  crowneil  with  the  bays  and  lirnily  scatixl  in  tho 
Ijaurente's  chair,  a  position  in  which  no  one  would  probably  Ijo 
more  siirpri.sctl  to  lind  him  than  tho  agreeablo  author  of 
'"  Patience  "  him.self  ! 

I  remain.  Sir,  faithfully  vours, 

J.  LVTTRELL  PALMER. 
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BROMBY'S     TRANSLATION     OF      THE 
"  QU^STIO  DE  AQUA  ET  TERRA. ' 

TO     THE     EDITOR. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad,  with  your  perniifsion,  as  a  student 
of  Dante,  and  for  the  credit  of  English  scholarship,  to  say  a  few 
words  byway  of  supplement  to  the  notice  of  the  above  book  which 
appeared  in  Literature  of  Nov.  20.  This  notice,  being  confined 
mainly  to  the  single  point  of  the  authenticity  of  the  "  yurestio,  ' 
leaves  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bromby's  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  undeserving  of  commendation.  Such,  however,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  case.  To  the  serious  Dante  student  it  is  painfully 
evident  on  every  page  of  the  book  that  Mr.  Bromby  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  is  altogether  beyond  his  powers.  The  reck- 
less statement  in  the  introduction  (noticed  by  your  reviewer)  as 
to  the  "undoubted  authenticity"  of  a  treatise  which  the 
majority  of  professed  Dantists  regard  as  an  impudent  forgery 
furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  m  which  the  book  is  written — 
in  fact,  it  is  a  reckless  performance  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
Bromby  has  "  rushed  in  "  where  more  cautious  folk,  with  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  have  been 
chary  of  adventuring  themselves.  The  result  is  .vliat  might 
hare  been  expected.     Mr.  Bromby  blunders  in  every  direction. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  samples 
of  the  amazing  ignorance  and  incompetence  which  meet  one  at 
every  turn,  t  may  draw  attention  to  the  following  : — On  page 
29  we  are  introduced  to  the  "  Gcelum  et  Mundum  "  of  Aristotle, 
on  page  30  to  the  "  Categoricre,"  on  page  45  to  the  "  Priores," 
on  page  27  to  the  "  Nichomachean  Ethics,"  on  the  same  page  to 
'' Nichoniacus,"  on  page  5y  to  "Cane  Grandi  de  Soala  "  (the 
Latin  ablative  conveyed  wholesale),  on  the  same  page  to  "  Dante 
Aiagherius,"  on  page  53  ojierit  is  rendered  "  operates  upon," 
on  page  33  dilalictur  "will  flow  down,"  orbis  is  ren- 
dered "orb"  pas.ilm  instead  of  "orbit,"  and  terra  "land" 
instead  of  "  earth. "  As  a  specimen  of  the  translation  I  may 
quote  the  rendering  of  "  virtuatum  est  coelura  ad  agendum, 
et  terra  potentiata  ad  patiendum  "  (i.e., the  heavens  were  endued 
with  capac'ty  to  act,  and  the  earth  with  capacity  to  be  acted 
upon),  which  Mr.  Bromby  turns,  "  the  heavens  were  endowed 
with  virtue  for  to  do,  and  the  land  with  power  to  be  be  (sic) 
patient  "  (p.  55).  As  a  sample  of  the  notes — potentia  is  defined 
as  "  the  possibility  of  becoming  to  be  of  a  certain  kind  or  in  a 
certain  way,  or  power  of  doing  an  act,  whether  in  use  or  not." 
(p.  41).  I  may  observe  that  on  pages  36,  38,  and  40,  Latin 
phrases  which  have  baffled  Mr.  Bromby  are  left  untranslat^d, 
and  inserted  bodily  in  the  English  text.  When  I  add  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  quotation,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  or 
English,  in  the  book  which  is  not  disfigured  by  some  bad  slip  or 
misprint,  and  that  there  are  frequent  lapses  in  English  grammar, 
I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  book  is  one  which  may 
safely  be  neglected  by  the  student  of  Dante. 

English  scholarship  in  the  matter  of  medieval  literature 
(other  than  our  own)  has  too  long  had  a  bad  name  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Efforts  are  being  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  and  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  Literature,  whose  voice  is 
already  a  powerful  one,  reaching  beyond  the  Channel,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter. 
1  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

THE   BOOK   DISCOUNT  QUESTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Will  3-011  allow  me  to  comment  on  your  recent  article 
on  "  The  Boukselling  Question  "  from  a  trade  point  of  view  ? 

Though  true  that  the  two  trade  associations  are  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  Authors'  Society,  I  doubt  that  society's 
assertion  that  "  if  no  discount  were  allowed  fewer  books  would 
be  sold."  Your  definition  of  a  modern  author  as  a  "  novelist  " 
is  correct,  but  it  is  exactly  in  this  aspect  that  I  doubt  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  argument.  A  few  years  ago  the  public 
bought  sparingly  the  six-shilling  novel,  but  the  three-and-six- 
penny  novel  had  a  great  sale.  S^ow  the  cases  are  reversed  ;  so 
much  so,  that  many  popular  novelists'  works  which  had  been 
reduced  to  3s.  Cd.  have  been  re-issued  at  6s.  My  own  experience 
is  that  to-day  the  public  will  readily  pay  4s.  Gd.  for  what  a  few 
years  ago  it  paid  2s.  ?d.  How  does  this  fact  agree  with  the 
contention  that  a  higher  price  (no  discount)  means  fewer  sales  ? 
For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  only  solution  of  the  present 
difficulty  is  the  abolition  of  p\ablished  prices  :  publishers  making 
their  own  terms  with  booksellers,  and  booksellers  with  the 
public.  The  book  trade  would  then  be  on  a  jjar  with  other 
trades.  The  man  who  believes  in  "  small  profits  and  quick 
returns  "  could  sell  cheaply,  without  injuring  him  who  prefers 
to  do  a  smaller  trade  at  a  better  profit.    The  present  underseller, 


by  widely  advevtising  a  certain  discount,  makes  it  impossible  fi  r 
another  man  to  obtain  a  better  price. 

Publishers  say  that  the}'  could  not  successfully  advertise 
books  without  prices.  But  as  no  one  has  tried  it  the  argument 
is  not  worth  much.  Take  the  case  of  "  The  Martian."  Fifty 
thousand  were  sold  in  a  fortnight — not  from  the  advertisements, 
I  take  it,  but  because  the  booksellers  ordered  largely  on  the 
strength  of  previous  successes.  This  book  might,  then,  have 
lieen  advertised  without  a  published  price,  and  inquirers  have 
seen  the  price  at  their  booksellers'.  'The  "  3(.l.  in  the  Is."  rule 
obliges  every  bookseller  to  charge  4s.  6d.,  but  with  no  published 
price  they  could  charge  their  own  rate  of  profit.  The  ordinary 
laws  of  competition  would  prevent  the  public  being  charged  toa 
much,  and  there  would  be  no  more  reason  for  booksellers  giving 
up  the  business  in  despair  than  there  is  for  hosiers  and  tailors, 
closing  their  establishments  because  a  neighbour  "  cuts  the 
trade."  The  absence  of  prices  in  advertisements  would  necessitate 
a  closer  intercourse  between  the  public  and  the  booksoHers,  which 
is  most  desirable,  and  where  an  advertised  prico  might  deter  a. 
person  from  even  thinking  of  purchasing,  its  absence  would 
necessitate  a  visit  to  his  bookseller,  who  might  tempt  him  to 
buy  it.  Moreover,  large  buoksellersissueprico  lists  to  customers, 
and  others  would  do  so  if  they  could  ask  their  own  jjrofit  instead 
of  having  it  fixed  for  them  bv  the  inexorable  rule  of  •'  3d.  in  the 
Is." 

The  "  net  system,"  though  its  feasibility  has  been  proved, 
has  not  answered  quite  as  well  as  was  expected,  because  the 
public  is  always  suspicious  of  beingcbarged  Gs.  for  what  it  ought 
to  pay  4s.  Gd.  To  perfect  the  system  all  books  should  le 
"  net."  This,  though  desirable,  as  doing  away  with  the  absurd 
fsroe  of  advertising  as  "  Gs."'  what  is  known  to  be  obtainable 
for  4s.  6d.,  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  booksellers'  grievances.  As. 
you  point  out,  C  and  D.  are  "  booksellers  who,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  do  all  the  business,  undersell  each  other. "  This  is  the 
eriix.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  underselling,  and  if  the  publisher 
issues  his  books  net,  C.  or  D.  will  soon  reduce  them  to  prices 
which  will  sujiport  neither.  It  is  underselling  which  has  ruined 
the  rank  and  file' of  the  book  trade,  as  it  has  injured  othertrades; 
nothing  can  stofi  it,  but  the  publishers  can  reduce  its  eft'ect 
from  ruination  to  injury  only  by  abolishing  published  prices. 
The  J50siti(ju  between  author  and  publisher  would  then  re- 
main as  it  is.  The  ro3'alty  paid  an  author  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  retailer's  price.  It  must  be,  and  is,  based 
on  the  publisher's  wholesale  price. 

In  one  sense,  as  you  say,  "  the  author  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation."  If  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  public  will  not  pay 
more  than  4s.  Gd.  for  its  novel  which  in  future  is  published  at 
4s.  6d.  net,  in  order  to  give  the  bookseller  a  chance  to  live,  then 
the  amount  of  the  royalty  becomes  a  question  between  author 
and  publisher.  If  the  publisher  cannot  attord  Is.  Cd.  in  face  of 
the  smaller  price  he  obtains  from  the  bookseller,  the  author  must 
be  content  with  less,  because  the  facts  of  the  case  would  then 
prove  that  he  has  previously  been  taking  more  than  his  share  of 
the  profits  as  lietween  the  three  partners  in  the  venture — author, 
publisher,  and  bookseller. 

The  "  2d.  in  the  Is."  system  I  merely  regard  as  a  step- 
towards  the  "  net  system."  Certainly  it  would  allow  the  book- 
seller a  reasonable,  though  not  too  large,  profit,  and  would 
necessitate  no  immediate  re-adjustment  of  terms  between 
publisher  and  author,  for  the  public  would  be  asked  to  pay  the 
latter  that  moiety  which  has  hitherto  come  out  of  the  book- 
seller's pocket.  And  the  public  would  not,  I  think,  kick  against 
the  tax.  But  it  would  not  be  so  eft'ective  a  check  upon  under- 
selling as  a  strictly  net  system.  1  ecause  it  would  still  recognize 
the  discount  "  idea,"  and,  therefore — if  redress  lay  in  that 
direction — a  net  system  would  have  to  follow.  But  neither 
system  will  do  what  is  required  :  nor,  in  my  opinion,  will  either 
be  ever  tried  in  tofo,  because  the  great  discount  booksellers  will 
never  submit  to  have  their  hands  tied,  and  the  publishers,  there- 
fore, will  be  unable  to  enforce  either  system. 

FRANK  MURRAY,  Bookseller  in  Derby,  Leicester, 
and  Nottingham. 


PROFESSOR  LEGGE. 
Dr.  Legge,  the  first  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford,  died, 
at  the  age  of  82,  on  Monday  last.  The  Chair  at  the  University 
was  called  into  existence  in  187G,  with  the  assistance  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  in  order  that  Oxford  might  have  the  advantage 
of  the  great  original  work  done  by  Dr.  Legge  in  rendering 
Chinese  language  and  thought  intelligible  to  Englishmen.     His 
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work  was  another  instance  of  the  great  contribution  made  to 
leaniinj;  by  missionaries.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen, 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Highbury  Theological 
Uollo^'O,  and  was  a  missionary  in  China  from  1h:iO  to  1873.  Ho 
jiublishcd,  in  1852,  "  The  notion  of  the  Chinese  concerning  God 
and  Spirits."  Hut  liis  main  claim  to  distinction  rests  on  his 
translation  of  the  Chinese  Classics  into  Knglish,  with  notes  and 
jirolegoniona  — one  volume  of  ancient  Chinese  poetry  being  ren- 
dered into  English  verse.  The  last  six  volumes  ajjpe.ired  in 
"  The  Sacru<l  I'.ooks  of  the  East,"  edited  by  I'rof.  Max  Milller. 
It  is  duo  to  iJr.  Ijoggc,  in  the  words  of  another  well-known 
Chinese  scholar,  that  "  A  faithful  rendering — with  ordinary 
leservations  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  canon  is  the  property 
of  the  world  at  large." 


Botes. 


"  Among  my  l?o<iks,"  in  the  next  number  of  Lilcratiue,  will 
bo  written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

*  *  *  » 

As  tlicro  has  been  some  speculation  with  regard  to  the 
paragraph  as  to  tlio  forthcoming  life  of  the  Princo  of  Wales, 
wliicli  appeared  in  our  issue  of  November  l:{,  we  may  point 
out  that,  as  the  author's  name  is  not  to  appear  on  tho  title 
]]nge,  it  would  bo  obviously  improper  for  any  one  to  disclose 
it.  \V'o  may  aild  that  tho  correct  name  has  not  even  been  men- 
tioned in  any  reference  to  the  subject  which  has  appeared. 

*  *  ■;-  * 

Mr.  Dowden  has  prepared  for  tho  "  Athenjeum  Press 
Series,"    published   by  Messrs.  GfjrinjiiuLC'ompany,  of   Boston, 


U.S.A.,  and  sold  in  Fjondon  by  ■MrT  K.  Arnold,  a  '•Selection 
from  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth,"  including  almost  all  the 
poems  chosen  by  Matthew  Arnohl,  and  a.dding  many  others. 
The  text  is  tho  latest  authorized  by  tho  poet ;  t^io  arrangement 
is  chronological  ;  the  notes  deal  with  Wordsworth's  motives  in 
tho  alteration  of  his  text.  The  introiluction  deals  with  tho  life 
and  genius  of  Wordsworth  and  with  the  illustrations  of  tho  pooms 
all'orded  l>y  his  prose  works. 

■»  *  *  * 

It  is,  pcrliaps,  not  generally  known  that  -Matthew  Arnold, 
who,  in  gentral,  accepted  a  text  of  Wordsworth's  middle  period, 
with  which  his  oarly  associations  were  probably  connected,  in  a 
few  instances  skilfully  constructed  a  mosaic  of  his  own.  such  as 
is  found  in  no  edition  having  Wordsworth's  authority.  Thus,  in 
"The  Solitary  Keapcr"  tho  lino  "So  sweetly  to  rejiosing  bands" 
is  recovered  from  edd.  1807-20  ;  "  A  voice  so  tlirilling  ne'er  was 
lieard  "  comes  Inim  edd.  183(5-49  ;  '♦  1  listen 'd  till  1  had  my  lill  " 
is  found  oidy  in  odd.  1807-16  ;  and  yet  another  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
readings  is  peculiar  to  edd.  1827-32. 

»  *  <i  * 

"  Tho  Life  of  William  tho  Silent,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, recently  judilishcd  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  is  to  be  translateil 
into  Dutch,  luulor  tho  general  supervision  of  Professor  P.  J. 
lUok,  of  the  I  niveraity  of  I.eydcn,  who  will  himself  contribute  a 
brief  introduction. 

•»  *  ■):  * 

Mr.  Stanley  .1.  Weyman  is  among  tho  popular  romance 
writers  who  have  not  given  \ia  a  book  for  some  two  years. 
"Shrewsbury  "  will  not  appear  \n)til  February,  ]8',)S,  and  Air. 
Weyman's  last  book  wa'i  published  in  Novend>er,  18'.t.">.  It  will 
bo  interesting  to  judge  later  whether  this  comparative  abstinence 
from  production  is  artistically  ]irotitabh'.  This  wo  shall,  perhaps, 
lio  better  able  to  decide  when  the  scuii-romantic  story  of  17(i7, 
upon  which  ho  is  engaged,  is  complete<l  and  inddished.  The 
scene  is  to  be  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough  during  tho  stay 
there  of  the  elder  Pitt  :  one  of  the  main  incidents  is  an  abduc- 
tion. Cue  wonders  if  Mr.  Wevman  niay  be  writing  with  an 
occasional  glance  stagewards.  The  scene,  an  inn  of  many  meet- 
ings ;  the  admirable  histrionic  character  of  the  elder  Pitt  ;  tho 
main  incident,  an  abduction  ;  these  things  aro  suggestive  of 
tho  drama.  Tho  novel,  however,  after  appearing  in  tlio  Coriihill, 
will  not  bo  published  in  volume  form  until  about  February,  189i). 
»  «  «  ♦ 

Tho  soccuid  edition  of  Dr.  H.  do  H.  Gibbins's  now  book  on 
industrial  history,  "  Industry  in  England,"  has  just  been  piib- 
It'shod.  the  first  edition,  issued  a  few  months  ago,  having  been 
rapidly  exhausted.  This  Ixiok  is,  wo  believe,  very  jiopular  across 
the  .Mlauticand  is  used  at  Harvard  and  in  other  American  I'ni- 
versitics.  Dr.  (iibbins  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  shirt  history 
of  "  The  English  Peo|)le  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which  will 
probably  be  before  the  public  during  next  year. 


There  is  shortly  to  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  series  of 
"  Social  Questions  of  To-<lay  ''  dealing  with  workhoute  life. 
This  will  be  written  by  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  who  for  some 
forty  years  has  identified  hertelf  with  the  movement  for  intro- 
<lucing  ladies  on  to  tho  Boanls  of  Guardians  and  otherwise  enabling 
women  of  position  to  take  some  share  in  improving  and  brighten- 
ing the  lives  of  paupers  and  the  very  poor. 

«  *  «  ♦ 

Miss  Braddon  is  at  present  occup>ied  in  correcting  for  tlio 
],res8  her  new  novel  "  Bough  Justice,"  which  she  has  decided  to 
publish  in  book  form  on  February  o,  liSitS.  The  story  follows 
on  the  successful  lines  of  many  of  lier  previous  works,  and  deals 
with  the  mystery  of  a  crime. 

♦  «  »  » 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  now  all  but  completcil  his  now  book, 
which  is  to  be  called  "  The  Hattle  of  the  Strong.''  This  novel  will 
begin  to  run  serially  in  tho  January  number  of  Goijil  WurJs  and, 
in  America,  of  the  Atlantic  Muntltlii,  of  which  latter  magazine  it 
will  mark  tho  fortieth  anniversary.  It  will  eventually  be 
published  in  London  by  Methuen  and  Co.  and  at  Boston  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  Beaders  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's 
work  will  find  that  ho  now  traverees  entirelj-  fresh  ground 
and  ilraws  for  his  materials  upon  a  picturesque  perio<l  of 
English  history.  Much  of  tho  scene  is  laid  in  the  island  of 
Jersey,  whicli  has  hitherto  been  neglected  hy  the  romanco 
writer,  although  Miss  Ella  D'Arcy  and  one  or  two  others  have 
written  interesting  short  stories  with  the  Channel  Islands  for 
background. 

«  -»  «  « 

Mr.  Parker  is  about  to  make  a  journey  through  Spain  and 
along  the  south  coast  of  tho  Mediterranean,  making  explorations 
in  Fgj'jit,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Balkan  States,  and  so  northwanl 
to  Russia. 

♦  •  «  •» 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Clark  Bussell  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing from  ill-health  and  unable  to  write.  He  is,  however,  in 
Bath,  the  city  of  doctors,  and  it  is  anticipate<l  lliat  his  health 
will  soon  be  restored. 

«  «  «  « 

We  hear  that  Mr.  H.  I!.  Marriott  Watson  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  story  of  modern  adventure,  styled  "The  Adventurers." 
This  is  to  appear  serially,  both  hero  and  in  America,  in 
//iir/ifc'.v  ii'otni'/  7'<i'/(f,  l>eginning  in  the  issue  of  next  Januarj-. 
Tho  story  will  be  jmblished  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Harpers 
in  the  autumn  of  1898. 

«  «  «  • 

Mr.  Marriott  Watson,  who  has  liad  no  very  recent  work 
before  the  public,  will  also  have  a  volume  of  stories  publisbetl 
by  Mr.  John  Lane  early  in  the  coming  year.  This  collection 
will  bo  entitled  "  The  Heart  of  Miranda."  We  presume  both 
those  literary  adventures  are  completed,  as  their  writer  is,  we 
believe,  engaged  upon  a  long  romance,  the  name  of  which  has 
r.ot  yet  been  settled.  That  it  will  lie  a  happy  one  wo  have  no 
doubt,  for  tho  choice  of  his  titles  is  a  point  in  which  Mr. 
Watson  has  always  been  fortunate. 

*  «  «  • 

Tho  idea  of  the  formation  of  an  English  Academy  has  con- 
siiierably  cntert^iined  Frenchmen,  but  llie  climax  of  their  amuse- 
ment was  reached  when  the  rtin/w  newspaper  translated  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Stt  inhume  to  TItr  Times,  and  pointed  out  the  excessively 
Hugoes(iuo  (piality  of  its  characteristic  style.  This  letter  has 
now  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Press,  and  is  universally  citc«l  as 
a  strange  specimen  of  stylo.  The  peculiar  resonance  and  lilt 
and  rapiil  movement  of  the  iirosc  utterances  of  the  poet 
naturally  disappear  in  a  translation  ;  the  style,  in  fact,  has 
evaporated  ;  and  we  have  left,  as  may  be  seen,  only  Ion* 
involved  constructions  little  calculated  to  give  Frenchmen  a. 
favourable  idea  of  Mr.  Swinlmrne's  real  eloquence.  The  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  French  translation  is  worth  reprinting  t'» 
illustrate  this  metamorphosis.     We  give  the  English  first  :— 

The  notion  of  an  English  A>'n<leiny  \»  too  seriously  stupiit  for 
fiirre  and  too  es-smtially  vulpir  for  coniiHly.  But  that  a  Dian  irho»- 
out.-ipokrii  ileri.'iiou  of  tho  acailcmir  iilcnl  or  iiloa  has  stood  on  peoonl  for 
more  than  a  few  years,  nnil  given  deep  ofTrnc«  to  naiuclevi  it  hi|ib- 
niiudrd  censors  by  the  frai.k  exprra^iun  of  its  contempt  and  the  unqaalified 
vehemence  uf  its  ridicilc,  sho.ld  enjoy  the  unsolicitol  honour  of  nomina- 
tion to  a  promiiunt  pla>.>.'  in  su  unimaginable  a  g^lbrtiug - eoUurtix 
lirtrrarum  it  probntly  would  ti:n>  lut  to  h<',  if  ever  it  slunk  into  sbap« 
niul  writheil  into  exist,  nc< — well,  it  fO'Miis  to  me  that  the  full  and  proinr 
detinition  of  so  prei>oslerous  an  ini|xrtinenr^'  mu.st  I*  left  to  otben  lh»i» 
the  K'arer  of  the  nntr.e  srl<cte<l  for  the  adulation  of  tLCh  insult. 
The  French  is  as  follows  :— 

La  notion  d'unc  .Vcad^mie  aDgIai>r,    est    trop    siricuaeroeot    stupid 
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pour  valoir  commo  farce  et  trop  essentielleir.ent  vulgaire  pour  para'itie 
comique.  Mais  qu'un  bomme  qui  ii'a  cesse  pendant  des  annees  de  pro- 
clamer  son  dedain  pour  I'ideal  ou  I'idee  academique  et  qui  a  ofEense  des 
censeurs  innombrables,  mais  bien  pensants,  en  expriniant  franchement  son 
mepria  et  en  ridieulisant  cette  notion  avec  une  vehemence  sans  reserve, 
jouisse  de  I'honneur  non  sollicite  d'titre  nomme  en  bon  rang  dans  une 
assemblee  teliement  inimaginable  qu'elle  serait  sans  doute  collu7-ics 
litterarum^  si  jamais  elle  prenait  corps  et  adveuait  a  I'existence, — reelle- 
ment,  il  me  semble  que  le  soin  de  donner  la  definition  complete  et 
adequate  d 'une  impertinence  si  demente  doit  etre  laisse  :l  d'aufcres  qu'a 
celui  qui  porte  le  nom  choisi  pour  1 'aureole  d'lm  tel  outrage. 
*  *  4f  * 

The  following  verses  have  appeared  in  the  Paris  Gaulois 
in  bitter  rhythmic  comment— are  we  not  told  that  violent 
emotion  tends  to  assume  a  rhythmic  form  ? — on  the  proposition 
in  favour  of  the  foundation  of  an  English  Academy.  'The  authors 
mentioned  in  these  lines  constitute  pretty  nearly  the  whole  store 
•of  an  average  Frenchman's  knowledge  of  Englisli  writers  : — 

Un  peuple,  notre  grand  ami, 

N'epargnant  pas  le  numeraire, 

Fonda  X'Anr/hiisc  Aiadcmp 

Dont  ils  n'out  pas  en  Angleterre  I 

Quarante  membres  environ 
Alors  on  cbei-cha  dans  Tempire  ; 
L'un  trouva  Dickens  et  Byron, 
Un  autre  trouva  Schakespire  ! 

Or  pour  completer  I'escadron 
Trente-sept  il  fallait  elire    .     .     . 
Mais  a,  part  Dickens  et  Byron 
On  ne  voyait  que  Schakespire  ! 

John  Bull  elit  paye  d'un  million 

Chaque  nom  a  pouvoir  inscrire  : 

'■  Xsous  avons  bien,  dit-il,  Byron. 

Et  puis  Dickens  et  Schakespire  ! 

Qui  detenaient  tons  les  records    .     .     . 

lis  etaient  trois  .     .     .     mais  ils  sont  morts  ! 

*  «  *  * 

Omar  Khayyam  is  having  a  great  vogue  just  now.  We  have 
no  sooner  done  with  scenting  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  essence  " 
than  we  find  the  Villon  Society  announcing  "  a  complete  and 
adequate  "  translation  of  the  famous  quatrains.  The  story  of 
the  translators  and  translations  of  Omar  would  certainly  make 
good  matter  for  interesting  reading,  particularly  to  Englishmen, 
who  can  point  to  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hyde  (1636-1703),  as  the  first  European  translator  of  Omar's 
poetry.  The  volume  to  be  issued  by  the  Villon  Society  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Payne,  the  translator  of  "  Villon's  Poems  " 
and  "  The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights."  "Mr.  Payne's 
version,"  says  the  society's  circular — 

Whilst  giving  to  the  English  public,  for  the  first  time,  some  300 
or  400  quatrains  omitted  by  previous  translators,  in  addition  to  those 
already  dealt  with  {i.e.  in  all  about  840),  will  eiide.'ivour,  by  a  system 
of  metrical  reproduction,  representative  of  the  esceedingly  characteristic 
and  varied  scheme  of  rhyme  ami  rhythm  of  the  original,  combine!  with 
the  utmost  possible  fidelity  in  the  matter  of  sense  and  diction,  to  ijrescnt 
Khayyam  to  English  readers  in  some  sort  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
appeared  to  his  o\ni  countrymen. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Payne's  version  is  to  be  in 
verso,  if  only  for  the  assurance  that  verse  would  not  permit  him 
to  emulate  the  writer  of  the  circular  in  perpetrating  so  colossal 
a  sentence  as  the  one  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  edition  is  to  consist  of  625  copies  at  one  guinea,  and  75 
on  large  paper  at  two  guineas  each. 

*  *  *  -s 

The  trustees  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  have  issued  a  leaflet,  in 
which  they  state  that  "  besides  the  books  already  announced, 
namely,  'Sigurd  the  Volsung,'  '  Love  is  Enough,'  and  '  The 
Sundering  Flood,'  two  other  books  will  be  printed  at  the  Press.  " 
These  are  "  Some  German  Woodcuts  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  " 
and  "  A  Note  by  William  Morris  on  his  aims  in  starting  the 
Kelmscott  Press."  Of  the  former  there  is  to  be  an  edition  of 
225  copies  on  paper  at  thirty  shillings  each,  and  eight  on  vellum 
at  five  guineas  each.  Of  the  latter  there  will  be  printed  625 
copies  on  paper  at  ten  shillings  each,  and  12  on  vellum  at 
two  guineas  each.  The  ' '  Note  ' '  should  be  interesting.  The 
"  German  Woodcuts,"  however,  it  is  evident,is  what  is  left  of  a 
work  on  which  Mr.  Morris  was  enthusiastically  engaged  just 
before  his  death.  It  was  his  intention  to  issue  a  "  catalogao  of 
the  collection  of  woodcut  books,  early  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts,at  Kelmscott-house,"and  for  this  purpose  he  had  already 
reproduced  many  of  the  illustrations  from  his  splendid  collec- 
tion. If  we  miotake  not,  there  were  to  be  fifty  illustrations, 
with  notes  by  Mr.  Morris  to  the  more  interesting  items.  Another 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  and  which  we  are  glad  to  note  the 
trustees  have   wisely   abandoned   was   the   reprint   of  Berners' 


translation  of  "  Froissart.''  Mr.  Morris  had  drawn  (juite  a 
number  of  the  armorial  borders  and  ornaments  with  which  he 
intended  to  illustrate  this  work.  Unfortunately,  death  cut  this 
short. 

*  -If  *  * 

The  leaflet  goes  on  to  say  that  "  The  'Note  '  will  be  the  last 
book  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  which  will  close  early  in 
the  new  year.  The  type  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
for  future  use  ;  but  all  the  special  ornament  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  woodblocks  deposited  in  the  British   Museum.  " 

*  *  *  * 

The  edition  of  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung,"  on  which  the  trustees 
are  at  present  engatred,  would  have  lieen,  had  Mr.  Morris  lived, 
the  work  to  delight  him  most.  He  loved  the  poem,  and  he 
wished  to  give  it  the  embodiment  of  as  fine  a  book  form  as  he 
knew  how.  How  far  the  present  undertakers  of  this  delicate 
task  will  succeed  in  this  remains  to  bo  seen.  But  we  are  sure  they 
will  do  their  best,  and  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
this  best  should  not  be  far  out. 

The  American  Committee  of  the  Rf)bert  Louis  Stevenson 
Memorial  Fund  have  issued  a  circular  asking  for  contributions 
towards  the  proposed  statue.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  com- 
mittee strikes  the  English  reader  as  being  particularly  repre- 
sentative. The  names  of  the  signatories  are  : — Charles  J'air- 
child,  Henry  M.  Alden,  E.  L.  Burlinghams,  Beverley  Chew, 
Charles  B.  J'oote,  Jeannetto  B.  Gilder,  Uichard  Watson  Gilder, 
Clarence  King,  Gustav.  E.  Kissel,  John  La  Farge,  Will.  H. 
Low,  James  MacArthur,  S.  S.  McClure,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
Charles  Scribner,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  and  George  E.  Waring.  The 
statement  is  made  that  "  to  the  subscriber  of  ten  dollars  and 
upwards  there  will  be  sent  by  the  American  committee,  as  a 
memorial  of  participation  in  the  undertaking,  a  special  edition, 
printed  for  the  committee,  of  Stevenson's  '  Aia  Trijilex,'  bearing 
the  subscriber's  name,  having  as  its  frontispiece  a  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  by  John  S.  Sargent.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
this  edition  will  not  otherwise  be  obtainable. ' ' 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  James  Payn,  in  his  delightful  "  Literary  Recollec- 
tions," recalls  his  amusement  at  learning  that  in  the  Edinburgh 
of  the  last  generation  a  poet  was  considered  to  be  altogether  an 
inferior  being  to  a  professor.  It  was  made  a  serious  subject  of 
complaint  against  Alexander  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  University  Court,  that  he  was  heard  to  address 
Professor  So-and-so,  without  the  handle  to  his  name,  as  plain 
So-and-so.  Those  tvlio  notice  how  the  projected  Edinburgh 
monument  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  hung  fire,  and  perceive 
that  Lord  Rosebery  has  just  been  engaged  in  presenting  a  sub- 
scription bust  and  portrait  to  Professor  Masson,  who  retired 
from  his  chair  about  the  time  of  Stevenson's  death,  may  think 
that  the  same  relative  estimate  still  holds  good.  Certainly  in 
Scotland  a  professor  is  a  much  more  important  person  than  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  parade  his  title  as  it 
is  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Of  all  Scottish  professors,  now  that 
the  genial  Blackio  has  passed  away,  probably  none  is  better 
known  outside  the  ranks  of  his  old  pupils  than  Dr.  Masson,  who 
was  justly  chosen  Historiographer  Royal  in  succession  to  Hill 
Birrton  and  Skene.  Very  unlike  Blackie — the  two  men  were 
once  compared  as  types  of  Celtic  flippancy  and  Teutonic  in- 
dustry— ho  has  contributed  something  to  the  solid  mass  of 
literary  history  by  his  unwearied  labours  on  the  life  of  Milton. 

*  *  -»  * 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Scotland  to  consider  Dr.  Masson  as  a 
follower  of  Carlyle,  whose  friend  and  pupil  he  was,  as  his  ad- 
mirable little  book  on  the  "  Sago  " — the  best  contribution  to 
the  controversy  originated  by  Froude — remains  to  testify.  His 
work  on  Milton  is  obviously  inspired  by  Carl3'le"s  "  Cromwell," 
though  it  is  less  readable.  Indeed,  a  certain  tendency  to 
excessive  minuteness  of  detail,  rather  German  than  English, 
somewhat  overshadows  the  real  virtues  of  Dr.  Masson's  great 
book.  Called  a  life  of  Milton,  it  is  more  a  treatise  de  omiiibiis 
rcbvs  ct  quib-iisJam  alii.i  of  Milton's  time.  It  is  the  quarry  from 
which  biography  may  be  dug  rather  than  a  biography  proper. 
Yet  no  man  of  our  time  has  raised  a  monument  of  vaster  powers 
of  investigation  or  more  unwearied  research.  In  Edinburgh  Professor 
Masson  has  always  been  an  inspiring  literary  influence.  To  hear 
him  in  the  lecture  room  rolling  a  favourite  n-.orsel  of  poetry  on 
his  tongue  with  enviable  "and  easily  communicated  enjoyment 
was  a  more  liberal  education  than  his  lectures.  Among  the  pupils 
who  have  come  to  eminence  with  a  grateful  memory  of  him  are 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Barrie,  who  have  both  proclaimed  it  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Masson's  old  students,  who  remember  how  they 
looked  for  a  professor  and  found  a  friend,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Edinburgh  has  raised  an  adequate  memorial  to  the  man  who 
so  long  and  worthily  filled  her  chair  of  English  Literature. 
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One  is  glad  to  see  that  the  Scottish  Histoiy  Society  is 
nourishing.  The  f:ict  that  there  were  in  this,  the  eloventh  year 
of  its  existence,  8()  candidates  for  11  vacancies,  shows  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  die  of  lack  of  public  support.  And  the 
annouiicoment  of  siicli  iiitoic^.sting  publications  as  tho  pajiers 
relating  to  the  Scots  liiiga<le  at  the  Hague  and  tlio  Montreuil 
corrospondeiico,  in  addition  to  the  anxiously  expected  memoirs 
of  that  famous  traitor  .John  Murray  of  Broughton,  sliows  that  it 
is  still  vigorous  to  work  on  the  lines  vvhicli  liavo  made  it  so  fine 
a,  reputation.  Tho  eulogy  which  Lord  Ilosebory  last  week 
passed  upon  the  doings  of  the  society  is  fjuite  deserveit.  There 
is  only  one  point  to  which  those  who  approve  tho  work  which 
can  only  bo  done  by  such  a  society  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  take 
objection. 

*  *  *  * 

One  hardly  thinks  that  tho  society  has  done  wisely  in 
deciding  rigidly  t"  limit  its  memliership  to  400.  Lord  Hosebery 
himself  folt  that  this  limitation  implied  some  suspicion  of 
<lilottanti.sm  or  obscurantism.  And  tho  fact  that  80  candidates 
.still  await  admission  to  the  society  is  not  altogether  in  its  favour. 
It  is  clear  that,  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  mortality,  it  must  be  a 
good  many  years  boforo  the  last  of  these  (■aiidi<lates  can  be 
admitted.  And  it  is  iiocossaiy  to  remember  that  there  are 
probably  a  great  many  students  and  readers  who  would  like  to 
obtain  the  productions  nf  the  society,  but  who  are  discouraged 
by  the  difliculty  of  entering  it  from  oven  putting  down  their 
names.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  far  from  handsome 
attitude  for  any  literary  or  historical  society  to  a<lopt.  In  the 
case  of  a  Club  oi-  a  Society,  like  the  Hoyal,  in  which  meniborship 
implies  some  intellertual  distinction,  there  must  obviously  bo 
a  limit  to  monibership.  IJut  one  is  quite  at  a  lo.ss  to  see  why  a 
body  like  the  Scottish  History  Society,  which  is  neither  con- 
vivial nor  esjiecially  distinguis'licd,  should  close  its  doors  on  all 
students  of  Scottish  history  for  tho  next  ton  years. 

■»  «  *  * 

Probably  tho  tradition  of  Scott's  timo,  when  an  interest 
in  literature  was  considered  to  bo  part  of  the  social  quali- 
iications  of  a  gontloman,  and  a  thing  to  be  kept  exclusive,  is 
mainly  to  blame.  One  can  understand  that  the  Uoxburghe  Club, 
uhoso  members'  gastrin lomical  /eal  was  on  a  scale  worthy  of  their 
iiibliomaniacal  renown,  or  the  liannatyuo  Club,  whoso  meetings 
art^  dcMcribed  as  being  "  of  a  vi^ry  coiuvivial  character,''  might 
wish  to  keep  their  gatherings  select  and  not  to  over-crowd  the 
<linnors,  that  cost  io  or  £V>  a  head.  I!ut  one  really  cannot  see 
any  good  reason  why  the  Scottish  History  Society  should  not 
allow  tho  outsido  publii-  to  subscribe  for  any  or  all  of  its 
publications,  oven  if  the  richt  of  full  membcrshii)  were  to  be 
reserved  to  tho  four  hundred  who  came  hist.  The  only  valid 
reason  for  the  limiting  of  such  a  society  seems  to  1)0  on  tho 
commercial  ground  that  a  loss  would  be  incurred  if  more  copies 
of  any  particular  volume  were  printed  than  could  bo  sold.  i?ut 
the  fac:t  that  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  numlor  of  jmblic  libraries 
which  may  become  members  shows  that  this  dilliculty  can  easily 
lie  faced.  It  wouM  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  one 
would  think,  to  allow  the  list  of  subscriptions  for  a  singln 
volume  or  for  u  year,  say,  to  l)0  made  up  in  advance  and  to 
covern  the  number  of  copies  printed  of  each  work.  And  it  is 
surely  a  little  soltish,  even  a  littlo  out  of  keeping  with  the 
liberal  spirit  which  the  study  of  litcratuie  and  of  history  is 
supposocl  to  induce,  that  such  interesting  and  important  works  as 
the  Scottish  History  Society  has  already  brought  out  should  be 
practically  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  student  of 
history  in  this  country  as  if  they  were  imblished,  not  in 
Edinburgh,  but  in  I'eking.  Wo  shall  In'  delighted  to  learn,  if  it 
be  tho  case,  that  this  woll-nioant  remonstrance  can  bo  met  by 
any  really  valid  reason  for  the  strict  limitation  of  the  society's 
membership,  liut  in  default  of  such  reason  one  can  but  deplore 
the  adoption  of  a  nairow-mindod  policy  of  exclusion. 
*  ■*  #  * 

Now  that  Lady  Nowdcgato's  book  has  reopened  the  question 
of  Mary  Fytton  and  "  tho  dark  ladye  "  ofShakespoaro's  Sonnets, 
it  may  interest  some  students  of  tho  subject  to  bo  remindetl 
of  a()uaint  and  inteipsting  volunio  printed  in  l.">'.»i)  and  entitled 
"  A  Woman's  Woorth  nefonded  against  all  tho  Men  in  the  World, 
proving  thom  to  be  more  perfect,  ex<'ollent,  and  absoluti'  in  all 
virtuous  Actions  than  any  Man  of  what  (lualitie  soever.  \\'ritton 
by  one  that  hath  heard  much,  .scene  much,  but  knows  a  great 
deal  more.  Imprinted  at  London  by  .lolni  Wolio.  l.V.i'.). " 
Anthony  (Jibson.  who  edited  it,  states  in'the  dedication  to  Lady 
Southampton,  that  it  was  ••  the  work  of  a  friend  and  fellow  ser- 
vant with  mo  to  her  Maiosty."  which,  with  the  motto  on  the 
title  page  7)a^f re  (i»/  dfe^ijic,  seems  to  lix  the  authorship  on 
.Viithony  Muiiday.  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his 
publications,  anil  in  fact  only  throo  copies   appear  to  bo  known. 


The  "  Mistress  Mary  Fitten,"  to  whom  one  of  the  Sonnets  is 
addressed,  is  tho  lady  whose  name  has  been  lately  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  tho  volume  is  inscribed  to  the  wife  of  Shakespeare's  early 
patron. 

-«•»♦♦ 

After  tho  "  Epistle  to  the  Kight  Honorable  Lady  Elizabeth 
Countesse  of  Southampton,"  in  which  Anthony  Gibson  wTites, 
"  I  offer  you  a  translated  ajMilogie  of  women's  faire  vertues, 
written  in  trench  by  a  Lord  of  great  reckoning,  givin  by  him  to 
a  very  honorable  Dutchesse  ;  translated  by  a  fellow  and  "friend  of 
mj-ne  now  absent  who  gave  mo  trust  to  see  it  should  not  wander 
in  tho  world  unregarded,"  comes  a  sonnet  to  Lady  South- 
amnton,  followed  by  "  The  Epistle  Dedicatory — to  the  worthy 
Lauyes,  and  virtuous  Maydes  of  Honor  to  her  royal  Maiesty, 
Mistresse  Anno  Kussell,  Mistrosse  Margaret  Itatclitfo.  Mistress 
Mary  Fitten,  and  tho  rest,  etc.,"  besides  these  introductions 
there  is  Anthony  Gibson's  letter  to  the  Maids  of  Honour 
followed  by  sonnets  to  Anno  Kussell,  to  Mary  Kadditfe,  and 
to  Mistresse  Fitton.     The  latter  runs  as  follows  : 

"  This  testimonie  of  my  tnio  hart's  zeaJe, 

Faire,  and  (for  ouer  honord)  vertuous  maido  : 

To  your  kind  fauor  humbly  dooth  appeale. 

That  in  construction  nothing  be  mis-saido. 

Those  lierie  spirits  of  high  temperd  wit. 

That  drink  the  dowe  of  Heaven  continually  : 

They  could  hauo  graced  j-ou  with  termes  more  fit, 

Then  can  my  lowlie,  poore,  weake  ingenio. 

I^et  not  my  louo  (yet)  (lightly  passe  respect, 

Ueuiited  onely  to  your  excellence  : 

Winke  woorthj-  Virgin  at  my  lines  defect, 

Let  will  extenuuto  what  ere  "frenco. 

It  is  no  bountio  that  is  giuen  from  store. 
Who  giues  his  hart,  what  gift  can  he  giue  more  ':•  " 
After  this  there  is  nothing  but  a  letter  to  the  ladies  signed 
Anonimus,  another  to  the  reader,  not  signeil,  and  a  list  uf 
"  Authours  this  little  labour  received  his  originall,"  containing 
some  hundred  names  alphabetically  from  "  /Kschilus  "  to 
"  Xenophon"  before  tho  main  business,  ''.A  Woman's  Woorth,'' 
is  arrived  at.  This  jiart  of  tho  book  deals  with  tho  subject 
generally,  and  docs  not  apply  particularly  to  tho  merry  maid 
5lary  Fytton. 

«  4  «  « 

As   tiio   actual    writer   of   this   sonnet  is  at  least  doubtful. 
perhaps   Mr.    Tyler    may    bo    able   to     discover   that    it    is    by 
Shakospoaie,    and     will     print     tho    13th    lino—"  Let    '  Will"' 
extenuate    what   ere   ofTence. ' '      'The   latest  contribution  to  tho 
subject  is  in  "  William  Shakespeare's  Lohrjahrc,"  by  Gregory  von 
Sarrazin,  who  conjectures  that  the  dark-haired,  musical  lady  waa 
an    Italian    courtesan,   perhaps    met  by   Shake.spoarc  in  ^'enice  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  sonnets  (perhaps  punning  on    Will),    in   which 
Shakespeare  compares  In  r    to    a    "  careful  hou.oewife  "    chasing 
one  of  lier  "  foathi-red  creatures,"  and  closing  with  tho  lines^ 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  m»y'»t  h»vc  thy  will. 
If  thou  turn  back  and  my  louii  rrjiiif;  still, 
tho    ingenious  German  (who  rejects  tho  William  Herbert  theory 
in  favour  of  the  Henry  Wriothosiey)  declares  that  he  can  see  tho 
original  text  as  in  a  palimpsest,  which  stood  thus  : — 

t<o  will  I  [iray  th»t  thou  may'st  have  thy  "  Urn," 
If  thou  turn  Ixirk  anil  my  loud  crying  pen. 
'•  Hen  "  for  Henry,  and   "  pen  "  =  »hut  up.  This  seems  to  Iw  o 
delightful    example    of    Teutonic    depth,    almost   equal    to    the 
reading     of    another   German    in    Hamlet's    •'  A    very,    very — 
pajock  " — "  A  very,  very— /ii(-foHf//ij  "  (a  stage  direction). 
<  «  ♦  ♦ 

A  correspondent  writes  :  — 

The  letter  which  you  published  recently  fn^ni  the  Itev.  \\.  Wrifiht 
deuounring  the  modern  norel  reminds  me  of  a  similar  denunriation  which  wu 
]ienufd  lonj;  apo  by— Oliver  Goldsmith  !  In  Wiu>bini;t<>0  Irring's  delight- 
ful biography  of  Gold.tmitb,  publiiiheit  in  1S49,  in  Murray's  Homo  Lilnrr, 
there  is  a  letter  from  the  author  of  "  The  Viear  of  Wakefield  "  to  his 
brother  Henry,  in  which  he  gives  his  advice  as  to  the  education  of  Henry's 
son.  "  .\bove  all  things,"  he  says,  "  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or 
a  novel.  'I'bes<-  paint  lieauty  in  colours  more  charming  than  nature,  and 
•  lescriho  happiucs»  that  man  never  taates.  How  delusive,  how  destruc- 
tive are  those  )iictnres  of  consummate  bliss  '  They  tctch  tho  youthful 
mind  to  sigh  after  U-aiity  and  happine.vi  that  never  existed  ;  to  despice 
the  little  good  which  fortimo  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  cxiieeting  more 
than  sho  ever  g.nve."  How  different  the  reasons  here  assigne^l  for 
i^hunning  tho  novel  fnmi  that  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  in  his  letter — 
"  The  novel  pins  you  down  to  a  tale  of  concentratoil  misery,  which  yoti 
may  cry  over,  but  which  you  can  do  nuthiog  to  alleviate,  and  this  is 
l«infiil  in  the  extreme.''    It  is  fortunate  for  the  novelist  that  there  is  so 
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much  diversity  of  taste  in  the  reading  world,  for  if  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Jh-.  Wright  on  the  other, 
were  generally  shared,  I  fear  his  occupation  Mould  be  gone. 

*  -X  *  * 

Mme.  Gi-and's  angry  letter  to  the  Bail  if  Telegraph  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  amusement,  but  one  paragraph  of  it  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

That  you  should  take  yourself  as  a  serious  judge  of  art  is  a  crime  for 
which  it  is  painful  to  think  you  must  one  day  settle  between  you  and  your 
God. 

That  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Tdegrapli  should  consider  himself  a 
serious  judge  of  art  may  he  a  crime,  but  it  is  at  least  less  pre- 
sumptuous than  the  assumption  of  Mme.  Grand  that  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  Teleyraplb  must  one  day  act  as  judge  between  himself 
and  the  Almighty. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Hutton,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  whose  lectures 
on  ecclesiastical  history  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  were 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  as  "  The  Church  of 
the  Sixth  Centurj-,"  is  engaged  on  a  history  of  the  English 
Reformation.  It  is  to  trace  the  changes  ' '  under  three  Kings  ' ' 
— Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI. — and  "  under 
three  Queens  " — Jane  (whose  few  days  were  the  crisis,  it  may  be 
said,  of  the  movement;,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Hutton, 
besides  lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Archbishop  Laud,  has 
already  written  of  several  of  the  prelates  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  for  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graj^hy. ' ' 

*  *  ■*  * 

Mr.  Swan  Sonnenscliein,  the  publisher,  has  been  interviewed, 
and,  among  other  things,  delivered  himself  on  the  question  of 
bookseller  versus  publisher  : — 

"  You  may  take  it  as  a  general  law  in  the  book  world,"  he  told  his 
interviewer,  "  that  the  selling  power  of  a  book  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
intrinsic  value.  One  of  the  most  notable  examples  is  a  book  of  really 
first-class  importance — the  late  Professor  Seeley's  '  Life  of  Stein.' 
Though  published  by  the  Cambridge  Press,  it  sold  very  little,  and  has 
been  offered  during  the  last  few  years  as  a  '  remainder.'  Yet  it  was  the 
fruit  of  many  years'  expert  labour.  In  German}-,  however,  the  transla- 
tion of  '  Stein  '  at  once  took  an  important  position  and  has  a  steady 
sale.  And  all  the  while,  in  this  country,  the  works  of  Marie  Corelli 
cannot  be  printed  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  demand.  In  the  old 
days  a  book's  success  depended  upon  its  subject  ;  but  now  that  every 
subject  is  over-written,  the  vogue  of  a  book  depends  largely  upon  ad- 
vertisement, ami  an  inferior  book,  energetically  puffed,  will  sell  better 
than  a  good  book  on  the  same  subject  which  is  not  equally  pushed.  The 
English  public,  in  fact,  is  entirely  uncritical." 

According  to  the  Literanj  Guide,  in  which  this  interview  is  re- 
corded, Mr.  Sonnenschein  is  by  no  means  optimistic  of  the 
future.  "Considering,"  he  says,  "the  growth  of  the  reading 
public,  the  sale  of  good  literature  docs  not  increase  sufK- 
cientl}'. ' ' 

*  *  *  * 

We  cannot  quite  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Sonnenschein  says. 
It  is  not  quite  fair  to  compare  Miss  Corelli's  ingenious  romances 
with  Professor  See  ley  s  "Life  of  Stein."  That  there  is  a  public  for 
Seeley's  work  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  a  "  remainder  " 
it  has  sold  very  well.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  pub- 
lishers, the  original  pi  ice  of  this  work  was  somewhat  high. 
Again,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  advertisements  and  puffs  will 
sell  an  inferior  book.  Surely,  even  Mr.  Sonnenschein  himself 
must  have  found  out  that  a  book  may  be  "  over  advertised  "  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  among  publishers  that 
no  amount  of  advertising  and  puffing  will  sell  some  books.  Nor 
should  we  li'ke  to  say  that  "the  English  public  is  entirely 
uncritical."  It  is  able  to  appreciate  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son," Miss  Kingsley's  "Travels  in  Africa,"  Lord  Roberts's 
"  Fifty  Years  in  India,"  and  many  other  "  high-priced  "  books. 
Then  Mr.  Sonnenschein's  own  important  publications  on  Philo- 
sophy, Psychology,  and  Natural  Science  must,  surely,  have  won 
for  themselves  many  readers. 

"  A  Member  of  the  Brontii  Society  "  writes  : — 
Referring  to  the  remarks  respecting  the  manuscripts  of  great  Eng- 
lish writers  in  Literutarc  for  November  13th,  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  all  the  more  important  Bronte  MSS.  are  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  From  time  to  time  these  are  lent  by 
the  publishers  for  exhibition  in  the  Bronte  Museum  at  Haworth,  where 
about  two  years  ago  I  met  a  representative  of  the  firm,  who  told  me.  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  that  £800  had  been  offered  for  the 
manuscript  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  and  refused. 

*  *  *  -» 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  subject  of  errors  on  title-pages. 


An  Aldine  edition  is  not  a  likely  jilace  for  such  a  discovery,  an  1 
it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the  Aldine  Statius 
of  1510  bears  on  its  title-page  "Achilleidos  Libii  XII.  Thebaidos 
Libri  II.,"  the  fact  being,  of  course,  that  the  "  Achilleid"  con- 
sists of  two  books  and  the  "  Thebaid  "  of  twelve. 

*  *  »  * 

The  text  of  the  newl3'-found  poems  of  Bacchylides  hx 
ordinary  Greek  characters  and  uncials,  printed  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  is 
almost  ready  for  publication  by  the  British  Museum.  There  are 
20  poems  in  all  that  have  been  restored  to  the  world  after  a 
lapse  of  1,400  j'ears,  and  six  of  them  are  especially  interesting  as 
examples  of  pajans  and  dithj'iambs,  of  which  class  of  poetry  ni> 
complete  specimens  have  hitherto  been  found.  Hitherto  107 
lines,  as  given  in  Bergk's  fragments,  formed  the  basis  of 
Bacchylides's  fame  ;  now  nearly  1,4C0  lines  have  been  traced  in 
the  papyrus  which  the  I'ritish  Museum  has  been  so  fortunate  as- 
to  obtain.  Altogether  102  words  for  which  Greek  lexicons  may 
be  searched  in  vain  have  been  found  in  the  manuscript.  An 
autotype  facsimile  of  this  has  been  promised  at  an  early  date. 
*  *  *  * 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Emin  Pasha,  and 
it  has  only  now  been  found  possible  to  collect  an  ordered  bio- 
graphy out  of  the  mass  of  documents  and  diaries  which  the 
celebrated  explorer  left  behind.  The  volume,  which  is  now 
promised  for  immediate  publication,  has  been  prepared  by 
Georg  Schweitzer,  the  guardian  of  Eduard  Schnitzer's  daughter 
Ferida.  He  has  had  full  access  to  the  late  Pasha's  literary 
remains,  and  has  been  able  to  supply  the  lacimm  in  the  corre- 
spondence out  of  his  own  personal  recollections.  Especially 
valuable  is  a  long  series  of  letters  from  Emin  to  his  sister, 
Melanie  Schnitzer,  and  another  series  to  his  friend  Dr.  W. 
Junker.  The  promised  volume  is  much  more  than  a  biography 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  Sudan  in  Gordon's- 
days  ;  it  tights  over  again  the  battle  with  the  IMahdi  ;  it  gives 
Emin's  view  of  Stanley's  expedition,  and  it  devotes  a  section  to 
the  German  flag  in  Equatorial  Africa  andEmin's  relations  to  the 
Government  at  home.     The  publishers  are  "Walther,  of  Berlin. 

The  autumnal  exodus  of  fcreigu  visitors  usually  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  quiet  time  in  the  Enclish  trade  in  book  plates. 
The  year  has,  however,  been  a  good  one,  and  dealers  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  its  results.  The  tirst  auction  sale,  which  took 
place  on  January  28  last,  marked  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  ex  libris,  but  although  it  resulted  in  good  prices,  it  has  not 
been  generally  followed.  Book-plate  collecting  is  yet  in  its 
infancj',  and  as  a  consequence  really  good  collections  are  com- 
paratively few,  besides  which  they  are  in  the  hands  of  owners  who 
are  little  likely  to  part  with  them.  The  hobby  was  jiractically 
unknown  till  Lord  de  Tabley  published  his  book  in  1880.  Pew 
can  boast  of  possessing  such  a  collection  as  his,  or  even  anything 
approaching  the  hne  Dublin  collection  that  was  sold  privately 
in  London  last  year.  Any  fortunate  possessor  of  a  Pirckheimcr, 
or  a  Nicholas  Bacon,  or  an  Elizabeth  Pindar,  and  similar  book- 
plates can,  for  the  present  at  least,  do  better  by  private  sales 
than  by  open  auction. 

*  *  -if  ■* 

The  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  will  look  forward 
with  some  interest  to  a  volume  to  be  issued  from  the  Aberdeen 
University  Press,  intended  "  to  recall  the  life  and  work  of 
the  University  Staff  in  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges  from  1860, 
the  year  of  Fu.sion,  to  1881),  the  date  of  the  Universities  (Scot- 
land) Act."  This  memorial  volume,  issuing  from  this  ancient 
foundation,  is  not  to  be  too  academic.  There  is  a  trace  of  latter- 
day  journalism  about  its  contents,  which  are  to  consist  of  "a 
series  of  '  appreciations  '  of  the  more  prominent  professors  and 
other  University  officials  during  the  above  years."  We  hope 
the  book  will  be  as  successful  as  its  title — "  Aurora  Borealis 
Academica  ' " — which  strikes  us  as  original  and  euphonious. 

*  *  *  * 

The  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  were  lately  concerned  to 
discover  "  the  best  ghost  story  in  the  world."  We  print  what 
we  regard  as  decidedly  the  worst  ghost  story  in  the  world.  It 
is  written,  in  a  17tli  century  hand,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Glanvil's 
"  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,"  second  edition  (Lownds,  London, 
1682),  on  the  back  of  the  Errata.  The  event  described  is  earlier 
by  eight  years  than  1682  : — 

I,  John  Parry,  Kector  of  Somerville,  Aston,  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  being  at  Sir  Charles  Wolselcy's,  in  Wolseley  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Staffords,  was  lodged  in  a  little  Chamber  adjoining  the  great 
Parlour,  it  was  on  the  Cth  of  January,  1C74.  There  w,as  in  the  room  a 
great  light  fire  of  Kanck  cole  {as  'tis  called),  which  will  send  forth  a 
Uame  like  Ash  wood,  a  great  candle  burning.  The  maid  that  warmed 
my  bed   was  some  little  time  gone  away,  bidding  me  good  night. 
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I  went  to  prcycr.knreliiif;  down  before  thi-  Fire,  anil  among  other  peti- 
tions I  put  up  this  :  that  (Iml  wouMhe  pleased  to  preserve  ini^  that  night 
from  all  the  Powers  of  Darkness  ;  at  which  time  the  wainseote  chamber 
iloor  rattled  as  though  it  ha<l  been  broke  to  pieces.  I  looked  back  upon 
the  <loor,  but  saw  nothing,  I  went  on  in  my  prayer,  and,  having  endetl 
it,  I  rose  from  my  knees,  took  the  candle  in  my  Itand,  anri  searcht 
round  the  parlour,  to  see  if  there  were  any  dog  in  it,  but  found  none, 
and  the  chamber  doors  shut.  I  confess  I  was  under  some  terror  at 
present,  having  heard  from  Sir  Charles  his  daughter  that  some  room 
or  rooms  in  the  house  were  disturbeii. 

Mr.  Parrj'  dotermincd  "  not  to  foar  any  evil  angel,  God  permit- 
ting him  only  to  rattlo  the  door,  but  not  to  appear  to  me." 
Next  murning  "SirC'liarles  was  pleased  to  say  it  was  .some  dog." 

This  is  a  true  narrative,  in  rcrbmn  sareniolis.  Ita  Ustor — Jo.vs>ia 
rABIlY. 

Probably  Miss  Wolsolo.v  rattled  tho  door,  and  frightened  tho 
parson,  vlioin  slie  had  already  reduced  to  "a  receptive  state  of 
mind." 

*  *  *  * 

We  referred  in  our  issue  of  November  l:>  to  the  nld  weekly 
Ktory  paper  which  undertook  tlie  serial  re-issuo  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels.  Mr.  Mason  .Tackson,  of  7'.),  Warwick-road.  S.W., 
reminds  us  that  its  name  was  tho  Limdon  Journal,  not  tiiu  LoniUtu 
llcadvr. 

*  ♦  ■»  * 

A  recent  sale  of  biiidin;.'8  at  Sotheby's  raised  some  very 
pertinent  questions.  The  collection  was  a  small  one  in  point  f>f 
numbers,  but  tho  140  odd  books  were  magnilicently  bound,  and 
there  were,  among.st  other  items,  Ki  books  bearing  tlio  crest  of 
Diano  do  I'oitiors,  10  with  that  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
some  six  or  eight  with  tlu^  woll-kiiown  motto  of  Grolier.  Tlio 
auctioneers  very  properly  describc<l  tlie  bindings  as  "  modern," 
but  to  tho  unpractised  c.vo  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
tlioy  woro  not  genuine.  Deceptions  are  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
frequent  in  regard  to  books.  Wlicn  they  liave  been  attempted, 
by  good  fortune  tliey  lun-e  more  often  than  not  borne  tlie  marks 
of  their  own  condemiuition.  'J'lio  Lyons  copies  of  tho  Aldine 
books  form  a  case  in  point,  but  there  tlio  fraud  is  easily  detected 
by  tho  inaccuracies  and  variations  in  dates  and  co!oi)hons.  In 
the  ease  of  tliese  bindings,  however,  nothing  sliowed  that  many 
of  them  had  been  done  within  the  last  ten  years. 

*  *  *  •» 

On  the  sub.iect  of  Catalogues  of  Current  Publications,  to 
which  wo  recently  reforiod,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  compare 
with  Mr.  t'hivors'.s  "  New  Catalogue  of  IJriti.sh  Literature  " 
the  annual  "  English  Catalogue  "  pidilished  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  This  well-known  publicatiim, 
reprinted  from  the  "  Publishers'  Circular  " — which,  by  tho 
way,  18  now  in  tho  (iOth  year  of  its  existence — is  on  an  entirely 
ditterent  principle  from  Mr.  Chivers's. 

*  *  «  •» 

Tho  entries  are  not  numbered,  nor  <loos  it  give  quite  so 
much  information  as  to  tho  contents  of  books  ;  but  it  has  tho 
udvantago  of  being  a  continuous  aljihabotical  list — not  divided 
into  months  as  in  the  "  Now  Catalogue."  Py  adopting  also  the 
system  of  a  double  entry  of  every  book,  under  tlio  author's  name 
(in  black  jirint)  and  also  under  the  title,  it  avoids  the  necessity 
of  an  authors'  index.  As  far  as  possible,  also,  it  avoids  tho 
necessity  of  a  Bubjcc-t  index,  [lartly  by  putting  under  the  head, 
for  instance,  of  Miograpliy  all  the  biograiihies  of  the  year, 
whether  the  word  ■'  biography  "  occurs  in  tho  title  or  not,  and 
partly  tho  fact  that  the  titles  of  all  books  on  the  same  subject 
fall  naturally  more  or  less  together. 

*  *  »  » 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  INlarston,  and  Co.,  by  the  way,  have 
written  to  us  under  tho  impression  that  the  drift  of  our  para- 
graphs a  fortnight  ago  about  tho  output  of  English  and 
< 'ontiuental  books  was  to  the  disparagement  of  the  "  English 
Ciitalogue."  Nothiu','  was,  of  oinirse,  further  from  our  intention  ; 
and  wo  fully  agree  that,  valuable  as  are  the  exhaustive  contents 
of  some  library  and  oMicial  catalogues,  for  all  luactical  purposes 
"the  omission  of  trilling  leaflets,  and  penny  songs  anil  sermons  " 
is  an  advantage,  and  oven  a  necessity,  for  such  a  work  as  the 
"  Knglish  t'ataloguo."  We  may  add,  with  reforenco  to  a  statement 
iiuoted  from  Mr.  Axon,  that  "  in  18!>4.  when  wo  are  told  the 
I'.ritish  books  numbered  4,:iO;t,  the  Uritish  Museum  recoivod 
12.761*  by  copyright,"  Mes.srs.  Samiisou  Low  stato  that  the 
•'  English  Catalogue  "for  1894  registered  5,300  books. 
«  ♦  ♦  « 

The  more  the  .system  of  olassificatiov  can  bo  carried  out  in 
sucha  listtbebetter.butit  can,  of  course,  only  be  done  thoroughly 
in  a  subject  index  unconnectod  with  a  catalogue.  Tlio  .Vmerioans 
are,  as  is  well  known,  the  pioneers  in  this  useful  work,  and  thoy 
have  aroused  much  interest   in   tho    subject    in   England.     The 


praiseworthy  undertakingof  Mr.  (,'otgreave,  of  the  West  Ham  Public 
Libraries,  is  the  latest  attempt  in  this  direction.  His  '•  Index  to 
General  and  Periodical  Literature  "  is  well  on  in  the  letter  A, 
and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  handy  iu  size  and  liberal  in 
Bulxlivision  of  subjects.  It  is  a  little  overweighted  by  its  refer- 
ences to  periodical  literature,  useful  as  thcv  are".  Though 
tho  books  mentioned  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is 
sometimes  diilicult  to  see  on  what  principle  tliov  are  selected. 
Thus,  under  "  T.  Amold."  Stanley's  Life  is  net  given,  nor 
Fergusson's  great  work  under  "  Architecture." 

«  «  »  ♦ 

Tho  following  announcement  is  made  by  the  editors  of 
L'Eiifant  Tt:rrihle,  the  new  paper  which  owes  its  existence  to 
Mr.  Gelett  Purgess,  sometime  editor  of  tho  Larl:,  and  which  is 
to  be  produced  at  a  single  sitting  "  as  Joe  Gargery  struck  out  a 
horseshoe  at  a  single  blow  "  :— "  Contributions  will  be  accepted 
from  wiitors  of  distinction,  on  payment  of  the  usual  aelvertising 
rates." 

»  *  •»  » 

A  volume  bearing  the  imposing  title  "  The  Comprehensive 
Subjoct-Index  to  Universal  Prose  licti-m  "  has  just  been  issue<l 
in  Now  Ycjik.  Tho  work  is  a  bibliographical  guide  to  readers  of 
"  fiction  with  a  purpose  " — "  only  novels  with  a  purpt>se,  those 
which  are  sent  out  into  the  world  witli  a  definite  lesson  to  teach 
mankind,"  arc  included  in  tho  list— and  the  names  of  many 
thousands  of  books  in  all  languages  are  given.  Some  of  the 
classifications  aro  distinctly  humorous.  Probably  the  most 
astounding  is  the  inclusion  of  3Ir.  Kenneth  Grahamc's  "  The 
Golden  .Vgo  "  under  tlio  "  Life  of  Christ."  Zola's  •'  Lourdcs  " 
finds  a  place  under  "  Christian  Science,"  •'  G'host  Stories,"  and 
"  Medical  Novels."  Tho  author  of  this  woiuierful  compilation 
is  Mrs.  Zella  Allen  Dixson. 

•  *  ♦  « 

The  new  novel  "  La  Duchessc  DIoue,"  by  M.  Paul  Hoiirget, 
announced  by  M.  Leniorre  for  publication,  will  not  appear 
before  l''ebruary  of  next  year. 

♦  »  •»  ♦ 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunotii^re,  e<litor  of  the  licrut  drs  Dtux 
Mondes,  has  just  been  received  by  the  Pope.  One  of 
the  most  curious  p.sychological  phenomena  of  our  time  is 
the  sympathy  felt  by  this  logician  for  the  Catholic  form  of  the 
Church  Universal,  it  is  through  Possuet  that  M.  Prunetiire  has 
been  led  to  tho  adoption  of  a  "  philosophy  "  of  history  which 
accounts  for  his  incapacity  to  appreciate  llemn,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  a  belated  method  of  criticism  rendering  the  groat  review 
an  organ  of  reactionary  and  sometimes  sophistical  tliought.  For 
the  last  threoyearsthe  principles  and  politics  of  the  Roman  Church 
havo  been  authoritatively  expounded  in  tho  ikVni?-  </<■.»  Ihuy 
Monilc*.  On  one  famous  occasion,  indeed,  tho  Popo  himself 
18  believed  to  have  inspired  an  article.  It  will  bo  curious  to  »oo 
what  practical  results  will  follow  M.  Eriinotiere's  present  visit 
to  the  N'atican.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  has  made  the  pilgrimage 
only  to  i>ay  his  respects  to  the  head  of  tho  Church,  and  to  solicit, 
by  the  way.  the  publication  of  the  latest  poems  of  Ijoo  XIII. 
■»  «  «  * 

Among  the  editiims  ite  Iutp  now  lieing  rapidly  prepared  for 
the  Christmas  season  in  Paris,  two  suoh  publications  as  those 
just  announced  by  M.  Calmann  Levy  aro  conspicuously  attrac- 
tive. Pierre  Loti  is  to  como  Iwforo  the  world  in  one  of  them  as 
an  artist  witli  tho  brush,  and  tho  illustrator,  indeed,  of  his  own 
famous  little  book,  *•  Lo  Mariage  de  Loti."  Tlio  fact  of  this  ac- 
complishment will  bo  a  revelation  to  the  groat  public.  Pierre  I/oti 
as  a  water-colour  artist  is  quite  what  was  to  l>o  expected  of  this 
inimitable  producer  of  many  a  memorable  little  iji)»'irhf  in  prose. 
Hut  hitherto  he  had  concealed  his  talent  from  all  but  his  friends. 
In  this  new  edition  of  his  novel  a  number  of  the  be.st  of  his 
sketches  are  to  bo  repnxluced  on  wood  by  M.  lluyot,  in  com- 
pany with  the  reproductions  of  drawings  by  M.  (J.  Roboudi. 
I'he  cost  of  tho  volume  will  bo  2.5  francs  unbouml,  but  there  will 
bo  "Jo  copies  printed  on  China  i^pcr  and  'Jo  on  Japan  paper  at 
tho  price  of  100  francs. 

•  «  ♦  « 

Tho  15tli  otlition  (each  oilition  consisting  of  1,000  copies) 
tif  "  L'Affairo  Dreyfus  "  is  aniuumced.  In  addition  to  the 
specially  immediate  interest  (f  the  work,  tho  volume  contains 
some  curious  contributions  concerning  handwriting  fmm  such 
experts  as  Messrs.  Crepieux-Jamin,  do  Rougcmout,  liray-Bircb, 
Schooling,  Carvalho,  »^c. 

«  «  •  •• 

Two  works  dealing  with  costume,  which  arc  each  in  their 
way  a  real  addition  to  the  subject,  have  just  appeare<l  in  Paris. 
Thj  one  by  Raphael  Jacquemin  is  entitled  "  Iconographie 
G^utfrale   et    Mt'thodiquo    tin    Costume    Ciril    et    Militairo   du 
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ive  au  xix<^  Sibcle  (315-1816)  "  and  contains  640  illustrations.  It 
is  published  by  V.  Gatinger  and  is  on  sale  at  the  price  of  450fT. 
The  other,  which  is  more  popular  in  its  aims,  is  by  a  well- 
known  writer  on  such  subjects,  Octave  Uzanne,  "  Les  Modes  de 
Paris,  Variations  du  Gout  et  de  I'EstlKjtiquo  de  la  Femme  de 
1797  h  1897."  There  are  hundreds  of  illustrations,  including  repro- 
ductions of  groups,  silhouettes,  and  engravings.  The  cheapest 
edition  is  sold  at  80fr.,  the  Edition  de  Luxe,  subscribed  at  the 
price  of  500fr.,  being  already  exhausted. 

«  *  *  « 

Hachette  et  Cie  have  just  resumed  the  publication  of  the 
justly  famous  "  Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  I'AntiquitcJ,"  which  has 
carried  the  names  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez  into  the 
libraries  of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  On  Saturday, 
November  20,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  seventh  volume, 
which  is  to  deal  with  Greece  of  the  EpopiJe,  Archaic  Greece,  and 
particularly  with  the  temple  form.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
appearance  of  the  successive  volumes  of  this  truly  monumental 
work,  which  marks  the  highest  point  reached  by  Fi-ench  archfeo- 
logical  science,  know  that  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  volume  that 
the  joint  authors  arrived  at  the  period  of  primitive  Greek  art, 
the  art  of  the  Mycenaean  or  feudal  age.  That  volume  and  the  one 
which  is  now  about  to  be  published  by  instalments  have  to  do 
H'ith  problems  not  only  more  difficult,  but  more  fascinating  than 
those  which  treated  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  publication  of  the  new  volume  the  same  plan  will 
be  followed  as  for  the  former  ones.  Each  number,  composed  of 
16  pages,  will  be  sold  at  50  centimes,  save  when,  as  will  occasion- 
ally be  the  case,  the  numbers  are  accompanied  by  a  coloured 
plate,  when  the  price  will  be  one  franc. 

■»  *  *  * 

A  valuable  document  has  just  been  unearthed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Wilrtemberg  Government.  It  is  the  patent  of  nobility 
conferred  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Francis  II.,  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  upon  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich 
Schiller  on  September  7,  1802.  The  decree  sets  forth  the  poet's 
claims  on  several  grounds,  all  depending  on  an  initial 
"  Whereas."  They  include  the  military  merits  of  Schiller's 
father,  the  noble  origin  of  Schiller's  wife,  his  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  at  Jena,  as  well  as  "  his  admirable  poems,  which  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  the  German  language. ' ' 
An  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  arms  granted  to  the  new  noble- 
man, whicli  are  to  be  surrounded  by  "  a  wreath  of  natural  bay." 
The  document  is  signed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  and  counter- 
signed by  Prince  Colloredo  Mannsfeld.  Schiller  and  his  wife 
valued  very  highly  the  social  advantages  which  this  distinction 
carried  with  it. 

*  *  *  * 

The  admirers  of  Georg  Ebers,  whose  "  Barbara  Blomberg  " 
we  review  to-day,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  best  known  German 
novelist  in  England,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  works  in  32  volumes  can  now  be  obtained  from  the 
Stuttgart  Publication  Society.  The  books  are  elegantly  bound 
and  are  issued  in  a  case  at  the  price  of  112  marks. 

*  •*  *  * 

The  enterprise  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Bernhard  Tauchnitz 
in  Leipzig  in  catering  for  the  Continental  public  has  consider 
ably  developed  of  recent  years.  Formerly,  books  used  to  be 
added  to  their  library  only  after  a  certain  interval  since  their 
appearance  in  London.  The  two  are  now  practically  simul- 
taneous, and  Eudyard  Kipling's  "  Captains  Courageous  "  already 
forms  volume  3,249  of  the  notable  Tauchnitz  collection. 

*  ♦  *  * 

The  reigning  Duchess  Agnes  of  Saxe-Altenburg,who  recently 
died  in  Hummelshain  at  73  years  of  age,  was  the  authoress  of  a 
single  well-known  book.  "  A  Word  to  Israel,"  from  her  pen, 
reached  its  fifth  edition  in  1893.  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
European  languages,  as  well  as  into  Hebrew  and  the  jargon 
known  as  Yiddish.  The  first  four  editions  were  published 
anonymously,  with  a  preface  by  Friedrich  Alilefeld.  The  book 
had  a  twofold  intention,  or,  rather,  it  aimed  at  one  goal  by  two 
roads.  It  was  designed  to  bring  Christians  and  Jews  together, 
by  awakening  a  love  for  Israel  in  Christian  hearts,  and  by  con- 
vincing the  Israelites  that  Christianity  is  the  completion  of 
Judaism.  The  late  Duchess  was  to  some  extent  cut  off  from 
social  intercourse  by  her  nartial  deafness  ;  but  she  bore  her 
affliction  as  a  blessing,  and  devoted  the  more  time  to  her  religious 
and  literary  life. 

*  *  -x-  * 

The  poet  Carducci  published  in  the  second  number  of  the 
review  Italia,  in  September  last,  an  ode  to  the  ancient  church  ui 
Polenta.  The  ode,  a  magnificently  S(morous  piece  of  composi- 
tion,   lias    since   been   reprinted    and     a   copy    sent    to    Queen 


Margherita,  who  has  responded  by  forwarding  1,000  lire  to  the 
custodian  of  the  church  as  a  contribution  towards  the  restora- 
tion fund.  Carducci,  it  is  understood,  has  devoted  the  proceeds 
of  his  ode  to  the  same  purpose. 

*  *  *  * 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
are  publishing  the  Third  Supplement  to  Fletcher  and  Poole's 
"  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  1892-1897. 

Dr.  Parkin's  biography  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  the  well- 
known  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School,  is  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan.  The  book  will  contain  much  interestinir 
correspondence,  with  chapters  on  Thring's  theories  of  school 
government  and  of  his  principles  of  teaching. 

"  Industrial  Democracy,"  by  Sydney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  is 
announced  for  simultaneous  publication  in  England  and  Germany. 
The  German  title  is  "  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Englischen 
Gewerkvereine,"  and  Herr  C.  Hugo  is  responsible  for  the  trans- 
lation. Messrs.  Dietz,  of  Stuttgart,  who  make  the  announce- 
ment, promise  that  the  second  and  concluding  part  will  be 
published  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Early  next  year  a  book  on  the  Transvaal  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  which  will  attract  some  notice  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  writer.  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Hillier,  was  a 
participator  in  the  "  Jameson  Raid,"  and  was  afterwards  de- 
tained as  a  political  prisoner  in  Pretoria.  It  will  include  the 
greater  part  of  the  author's  diary  during  his  imprisonment. 
Two  essays  will  treat  of  the  dawn  of  native  life  in  South  Africa. 
Dr.  Hillier  for  three  years  practised  medicine  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Jameson  on  the  Diamond  Fields  at  Kimberley,  and 
subsequently  for  some  years  in  Johannesburg,  where  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club. 

Dr.  P.  Hume  Broom,  the  biographer  of  John  Knox  and 
George  Buchanan,  is  so  far  advanced  with  the  "  History  of 
Scotland  "  upon  which  he  is  engaged  that  the  first  volume, 
bringing  down  the  narrative  to  the  accession  of  Mary  Stuart, 
will  probably  be  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
in  the  spring  of  next  year.  Dr.  Broom's  book  of  necessity  covers 
ground  that  has  already  been  traversed  by  other  Scottish 
historians,  such  as  Hill  Burton.  But  he  has  had  access  to  the 
Privy  Council  Records  and  other  State  papers  which  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  early  history  of  Scotland,  and  which  were 
unknown  to  Hill  Burton. 

" 'I  he  Ramion,"  a  mechanical  contrivance  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Mari<ui  and  Co.,  of  Soho-square,  is  a  new  collapsible 
boon  rest,  which  appears  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  being,  at  a  low 
price,  firm  and  solid  without  being  in  the  least  clumsy. 

A  special  illustrated  edition  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline  " 
is  shortly  to  bo  issued  by  Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird.  It  will  include 
ten  full-page  plates  in  colour  and  twelve  head  and  tail  pieces  ii> 
black  and  white. all  by  pupils  of  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  and  executed 
under  his  direction.  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow  has  written  an 
introduction  for  the  poem. 

Mr.  Gasc,  who  is  well  known  for  his  admirable  French 
Dictionary,  has  finished  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  which  em- 
bodies the  accumulated  labour  of  thirty-five  years.  The  new 
edition  is  practically  a  new  work,  and  in  its  revised  form, 
which  gives  three  columns  to  a  page,  contains  more  than  dic- 
tionaries of  twice  its  bulk.  For  the  past  six  or  seven  months, 
the  work  has  been  issued  in  parts  ;  but  now  that  the  last 
part  has  been  delivered  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons  aro 
about  to  issue  it  in  a  handsome  and  strongly-bound  large  octavo 
volume. 

The  sequel  to  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'' which  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  has  written,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  "  Rupert 
of  Htiitzau,"  has  commenced  its  serial  course  in  the  pages  of  the 
J'lill  Mai!  MatjaTMie.  Nest  year  it  will  be  issued  in  volume  form 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  of  Bristol. 

On  Decemler  10th,  Messrs.  Chambers  will  publish  in  one 
volume  their  "  Biographical  Dictionary."  The  work  has  been 
edited  by  the  editor  and  assistant  editor  of  "Chambers's  Encyclo- 
paedia,"  Dr.  David  Patrick,  and  F.  H.  Groome.  It  deals  with 
15,000  celebrities  of  all  nations,  "  from  the  remotest  times  to  the 
present  day, "  and  will  give  copious  bibliographies  of  the  more 
important  wi  iters. 

A  new  novel  by  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  author  of  "  Degenera- 
tion," is  announced  for  publication  on  December  lOby  Duncker, 
of  Berlin.  It  is  entitled  "  Drohnenschlacht,"  and  will  run  to 
two  stout  volumes.  Its  appearance  is  timed  to  meet  the  special 
demands  of  the  Christmas  market. 

The  Berlin  "  Harmonic  "  Company  promise  for  immediate 
rublication  the  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,  by  Professor  Dr. 
Reimann,  illustrated  by  Max  Klinger  and  others.  The  German 
musical  world,  which  mourns  in  Brahms  the  only  king  since 
Wagner's  death,  will  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  biography. 
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LIST    OF    NEW    BOOKS    AND    REPRINTS. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Die    Buukunst  als   Stelnbau. 

l•;inl•ll,.l•.l.•ll(lll^',l.■I•k.,l,~ll■liktiv^;^ 
iiiid,i^ili<li-rl,,-n  Kntwi.  l..-liin)i<l<;r 
Haiikiiii,!.  Hv  .ItliillM'iiil.r.  With 
i:«)  I'lalcH.  Livrifc  8vo..  vii.+'iiOpp. 
Basel,  18!I7.  Schwabc.  -a  Mork«. 
ART. 
Tic  Wcfrfiidiic  tcii  jiUMnii'dKn   Rat; 

tciUjol^fdniiltii.     With  II.')  llhiHtra- 

lioiiti.     lly  II'.  mil  HriiUilz.  Largu 

«vo.,  liLl)  pp.     l)n:H(l(-n. 

<;.  Kulitmaiiii.    IS  Mark.s. 
The   Art  Journal    1897.     Now 

Herh-j.    l.i^  10iii..;i71  pji.    Loniloii. 

1»!I7.  Virtue. 

People  of  Dickens.    Six  I'latcH. 

Drawn  liv  ''.  I),  (litimn.    23x18  in. 

Xuw  Yiii-lt  ami  I.diiiIoii,  m«J. 

n.  II.  Itiisscll.    2l)s. 
A    Descriptive  Catalogue   of 

the  Malollca,  anil  I'Jirl licawaix 

of  Ilalv,  llin  I'cisiiil.  llaIii;wrUH, 
Ilhoiliari,  IIi>i|iiiiH;-.Mnr.-.nir,  and 
HoniO  I-'rrnrh  anil  nltn-l-  \\'al'(is  in 
tho  AHlininii'iin  .Mii-irnni.  ((xfi)nl. 
Kortnuni  (■nlliiiinn.  Willi  Illus- 
l.nvtionK.  IDj  >;8in.,  x.  i  101  pp.  Ox- 
ford, l«!t7. 

(-larondfin  I*rrs-^.     IOm.  fid.  n. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
Thiiir  iPriKin.  Ili^linv.  ami  Charar- 
liTislii-..  A  Skilch."  Hv  h.ihrurit 
(,tiiiiil,.  Willi  ^11  I.Aaliipli-s  from 
bookM  nf  hnni-H  in  his  poSHOHsion. 
(LMil  li.|ii'-.l  I)x7in..  xi.HK)  pii. 
l,i\ir|iiiiil.  IS1I7.          YouMK.    2l8.  n. 

Greek  Vases.  HiHtorical  and 
DtiHcriptivu.  With  Hoino  brief  no- 
liccH  nf  V'a.si-H  in  llm  Mnscnini  of 
thoLonvrc.  and  a  .S,;lciliim  troni 
VascH  in  tlio  Hrilish  IMii«iMini.  Hy 
Hu^an  l/oiiin:  \\illi  a  I'nfatory 
Note  by  Dr.  A.  .S.  Mnrrav.  7'l ,-. 
6in.,  xxiv.-l-l(i7  pp.  liOndori.  lSil7. 
Sonncnscln'in.    [U.  (Id. 

SatnmlunK'  Soruz^e.  Aniikc 
Kunslili  nkinalii.  \i\.l,l,,ir  /■urnl- 
ir,iii,il,  i:  i:!  I'l.iliM  uilh  vii.  I  so 
pp.  i.r  tixt  in  Ci-rniMni.r  P'ronch. 
Largu  llo.     Munich,  18(17. 

Hruckinann,    80  Markn. 

Jijiilll.  With  12H  Koproductions 
of  I'alnlinit^i  and  Skcti-hi-i.  jtv 
//.  A';im/.7».v,s-.  liiMnKViilninnMof 
••  KnnKilLM-.Mnnographii'n,'  edited 
bv  II.  KnaikfusM  and  olbei-H. 
lOlxain.,  I."il  pp.     Hi.difuld. 

X'l-lhuk'cn.    :)  Marks. 

The  AVork  of  Charles  Keene. 
Willi  an  Inliiiilnilii.n  and  Com- 
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BIOGRAPHIES  AND  THEIR  WRITERS. 


It  has  <Tonoially  hern  taken  to  ht>  ono  of  the  inherent 
riglit.s  of  tlip  individual  to  determine,  if  he  wisli  to  do  so. 
wlietiier,  and  by  whom,  his  own  hiop;raphy  slioiild  be 
written.  Tlie  shriiikinj;-  from  publicity,  which  led.  for 
instance,  ]\Ir.  1\.  II.  liutton  and  the  late  Dean  of 
Jilan;!nti' to  desire  tliat  the  story  of  their  lives  should  not 
be  told,  arfi'ues  nn  instinctive  huniility  which  compels 
our  admiration.  Hut  it  includes  no  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  posterity.  The  wishes  both  of  pious 
founders  and  ]irivrtte  testators  have  fretjuently  had  to 
yield  to  tlial    convenient   formula   '"the  public  interest." 


I'rgent  as  the  need  may  be  to  limit  the  outjiut  of 
biographies, it  i.s  clearly  erpially  essential  that  there  .-hould 
be  no  serious  gap  in  the  record  of  our  great  men.  The 
lives  of  Thackeray  and  of  Matthew  Arnold  still  remain, 
through  deference  to  their  own  wishes,  unwritten.  From 
one  reason  or  another,  our  biographical  literature  is 
certainly  incomplete.  A  moment'.s  thought  will  suggest 
more  than  one  deceased  celebrity  who  deser\es,  but 
still  lacks,  a  vates  sneer.  Unfortunately,  popular  as 
biography  has  always  been  since  first  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented,  jirofitable  as  it  must  always  he  as  well  for 
historical  puqwses  as  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruction 
of  manners,"  its  production  is  to  a  great  degree  dei)endent 
on  chance.  At  one  time  we  may  be  deluged  witli 
unnecessary  memoirs,  at  another  the  caprice  of  the  dead, 
the  neglect  or  diffidence  of  the  living,  may  deprive  both 
historical  students  and  the  public  at  large  of  what  they 
have  a  fair  right  to  demand. 

The  recei:!tly  published  lives  of  two  of  tlie  most  pro- 
minent figures  of  the  reign  illustrate  certainly  tlie  sense 
of  obligation  which  should  rule  in  the  matter,  but 
they  show  also  some  disabilities  under  which  the  writing 
of  biography  labours.  Pusey's  life  was  the  history  of 
a  movement,  and  there  was  some  excuse  both  for  the 
dela}'  in  its  completion  and  for  the  co-operation  of  writer.^ 
specially  conversant  with  the  subject.  But  regarded 
as  a  biography  pure  and  simple,  it  suffers,  some  may  think, 
from  a  want  of  conciseness  and  of  unity  of  treatment.  The 
other  "  Life  "  is  of  wider  interest,  and  will  be  eagerly 
read  here  and  in  the  colonies,  and  b}-  the  large  public 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  whom  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King  "  is 
as  much  a  household  phrase  as  it  is  in  England.  But  one 
cannot  help  asking  whether  here,  too,  personal  preferences 
and  family  considerations  have  not  been  allowed  undue 
weight.  Xo  one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  fine  taste,  the 
loyal  and  loving  industry  displayed  in  Ix)rd  Tennyson's 
life  of  his  father.  A  son  has  many  claims  and  qualifica- 
tions for  WTiting  the  life  of  his  father,  even  in  cases  where 
the  latter  has  not  re(iuested  him  to  undertake  it,  but 
these  qualifications,  obvious  as  they  are,  do  not  necessarily 
gviarantee  success.  The  life  of  another  I.iaureate  of  this 
century,  written  under  similar  conditions,  is  almost 
forgotten.  Lord  Tennyson's  excellent  biography  will 
certainly  live  longer  than  Cuthbert  Southey's  life  of 
his  father.  Vet,  now  that  we  have  all  freely  recognized 
the  merits  of  his  work,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  true  biographical  method. 
There  is  a  want  of  breadth  which  makes  it  not  a  very  easy 
book  to  read  through.  The  chronicle  of  sayings,  anecdotes, 
and  letters  Hashed  into  sudden  splendour  a  century  ago, 
but  did  not  establish  a  precetlent.  Only  latterly  have  we 
recognized  that  Boswell's  plan  was  the  right  one.  But 
a  Hoswell  in  the  literary  world  of  to-<lay  is  hardly  possible. 
.V    modem    rival    of  .lohnson's    famous  biographer  would 
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have  to  he  not,  imlced,  a  "  dunce  " — as  Macaulay  so 
absurdly  called  one  of  the  quiekest-witted  of  observers 
and  most  accomplished  masters  of  the  art  of  arrangement 
that  ever  lived — but  possibly  a  "  parasite,"  and  certainly 
a  "  coxcomb  "  of  a  simjile  and  imperturbable  vanity 
which  our  modem  self-consciousness  has  extinguished. 
At  any  rate,  the  faithful  anecdotic  record  is  very 
seldom  quite  successful,  just  as  a  picture  loses  in  general 
effect  by  too  close  an  attention  to  detail.  We  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  perfect  biography,  and  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  say  that  we  ha\'e  not  here,  in  the  best 
sense,  "  the  real  Tennyson."  Biographies  can  never  be 
wholly  impartial,  and  it  is  much  better  that  a  hearing 
should  be  given  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence  than  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  But  a  son  can  never  have 
the  independence,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  close  inti- 
macy, of  a  fiiend  or  acquaintance.  Nor  has  he  always  the 
critical  and  literary  faculty  required  to  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  writer.  Some  one  of  the  eminent  men 
whose  appreciations  form  the  appendix  to  the  "Life  of 
Tennyson  "might  have  treated  the  whole  subject  with  equal 
knowledge  and  more  insight,  and  been  able,  for  instance, 
to  throw  light  upon  Tennyson's  extraordinarily  rapid 
develojjment  in  the  years  after  he  left  Cambridge — a 
jieriod  with  which  liis  son  could  only  be  acquainted  at 
second  hand. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  are  here  only  partially  applicable.  The  output 
of  books  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  output  of  jams, 
or  woollens,  or  ironmongery.  To  "introduce  an  article" 
upon  the  market  with  any  prospect  of  lasting  success,  the 
article  must  either  show  a  new  design,  or  an  old  one 
marked  by  sound  and,  if  possible,  improved  quality.  The 
literary  "  output "  is  generally  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  commercial.  An  author  must  devise  a 
subject  which  catches  the  poj)ular  taste,  or  he  must 
prove  his  mettle  by  producing  good  literary  work  on 
familiar  lines.  The  biographer  is  not  obliged  to  cast 
about  for  a  subject.  The  Life  of  one  of  the  greater 
lights  of  literature  or  politics,  published  at  the  right 
moment,  has  a  certain  market.  Nor  need  the  writer 
trouble  himself  very  much  about  the  quality  of  his  work 
or  his  own  competence  for  it.  If  he  happen  to  have 
some  special  knowledge,  if  he  can  get  first  in  the  field 
with  a  paragraph  or  two  announcing  that  his  Life  is  to  be 
the  "definitive  "  one,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  "  numerous 
letters  and  MSS.  hitherto  unpublished,"  then  the  public 
is  quite  prepared  to  accept  his  work  as  completely  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  This  does  not  tend  to  keep  biography  uj) 
to  its  highest  level.  Where  the  book  is  mainly  auto- 
biographical it  has  a  better  chance  of  real  success,  hut 
as  much  discretion  is  wanted  in  dealing  with  a  private 
diary  as  with  a  budget  of  old  letters.  Where  little  or 
no  autobiographical  matter  is  available,  the  wiser  course  is 
suggested  by  one  of  many  sage  maxims  recently  pro- 
pounded in  a  "  ladies'  column  " — "  Don't  trim  your  own  hat 
unless  you  are  quite  sure  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  the 
shop-hand."  The  "  material "  can  be  supplied  by  a 
relative,  but   he    sliould    not  do  the  "  trimmintr  "  unless 


he  is  a  practised  writer.  He  must  not  only  have  special 
knowledge,  and  be  able,  if  one  may  parody  a  well-known 
line,  to  see  a  "  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole,"  but  his 
literary  powers  must  be  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is 
this  which  has  given  \itality,  for  instance,  to  Stanley's 
"  Arnold,"  and  to  Sir  Gr.  Trevelyan's  "  Macaulay ";  the 
absence  of  this  qualification  has  relegated,  and  will 
relegate  again,  to  the  second-hand  bookseller  and  to 
remote  shelves  of  the  British  Museum  Library  the  lives 
of  men  who  well  deserve  a  permanent  memorial. 

To  enforce  the  truth  that  biography  is  a  special  art  does 
not,  in  a  free  republic  of  letters,  need  any  official  literary 
authority,  which  would  probably,  by  its  interference,, 
make  matters  far  worse  than  they  are.  The  truth  will  be 
enforced  in  due  time  by  popular  sentiment.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"' 
England  may  be  said  to  be  on  a  par  with  France  in  its 
recognition  of  the  historical  importance  of  biography. 
The  number  of  lives  of  the  famous  characters  in  past  history 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  literature  of 
the  present  moment ;  and  here,  too,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
material  being  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  unearthing  of 
historical  documents,  the  biographer  will  more  and  more 
realize  that  he  needs  sp)ecial  qualifications,  and  will  perhaps 
find  that  biograj)hy  is  not  necessarily  the  work  of  a 
professed  historian.  In  days  of  biographical  dictionaries 
and  series,  the  most  humble  and  retiring  of  men  can 
hardly  exjDect  that  their  desire  to  baffle  the  biographer 
will  be  consistently  respected,  if  their  lives  really  deserve 
a  chronicle  ;  but  it  is  of  urgent  importance  to  emphasize 
the  responsibility  of  the  task,  the  need  of  sinking  personal 
jiredilections,  and  the  almost  unique  qualifications 
necessary  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  deal  worthily  with 
the  development  of  a  great  mind  or  the  events  of  a  great 
life,  and  to  make  a  permanent  contribution  to  an  import- 
ant branch  of  our  national  literature. 


IReviews. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God:  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Origins  of  Religion.  By  Grant  Allen.  10  x Tin.,  viii.  + 
417  pp.    Loudon,  1897.  Grant  Richards.    20/- net. 

The  author  of  "  The  Woman  Who  Did,"  "  Force  and 
Energy,"  "  The  British  Barbarians,"  "  Physiological 
^Esthetics," and  other  works  of  imagination  and  erudition,, 
now  presents  the  wise  and  learned  with  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  God."  The  defect  of  such  versatility  is 
that  qualities  excellent  in  one  kind  of  work  are  apt  to 
stray  into  another  kind.  '•  On  the  Hill  Top  "  Mr.  Allen 
disserted,  throughout  a  romance,  about  savage  customs. 
Into  his  i^resent  examination  of  savage  customs  he  intro- 
duces what  we  consider  the  free  flight  of  fancy.  The  truth 
is  that  in  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  i\Ir.  Allen  never 
once,  or  only  very  seldom,  backs  his  facts  by  an  exact  refer- 
ence to  his  authority.  He  explains  that,  if  his  book  "  arouses 
interest,"  he  hopes  to  publish  "  several  other  volumes,"  in 
which  he  will  gi\e  the  fullest  references  to  original 
authorities.  We  wish  that  he  had  begun  with  the  several 
other  volumes. 

Mr.  Allen's    general   notion  of  the  Origin  of  Eeligion 
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reposes  on  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyler's  "  ghost  theory,"  liere 
called  Mr.  Spencer's,  <a  point  on  which  there  is  difference  of 
opinion.  As  every  one  knows,  Mr.  Tylor  traces  the  belief 
in  disembodied  intelligences,  or  spirits,  to  the  various 
causes  which  (in  his  view)  led  early  man  to  a  faith  in 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  j\Ir.  Allen,  however,  goes  a  step  further 
i)ack,  and  traces  the  belief  in  gods  to  "  corpse-worship." 
He  says  tliat  among  "  new  ideas  "  of  his  will  be  found 
'•  tlie  establishment  of  three  successive  stages  in  the  con- 
ception of  till!  Iiif(^  of  the  Dead,  which  might  be  summed 
u\)  as  corj)se  worslii)),  gliost  worship,  and  shade  worship, 
and  which  answer  to  the  three  stages  of  preservation,  or 
luuinniification,  burial,  and  cremation."  Thus  man  first 
] deserved,  tended,  and,  ,Mr.  Allen  says,  worshipped  corpses 
and  loved  them.  Next  (for  no  conceivable  reason  as  far  as 
we  follow  .Mr.  Allen)  man  J'l'dred  corpses,  and  buried  them 
dee]),  to  kei'j)  them,  or  tli(^  ghosts  returned  into  them, 
from  walking.  Thirdly,  he  burned  corjises,  and  "  in  conse- 
(juence  "  attained  to  the  "more  refined  idea  of  immor- 
tality." J5ut,  except  in  Mexico,  man  did  not  burn  corpses 
till  after  the  iutr()(lu<'tioii  of  hronze,  according  to  Mr. 
Allen. 

Heie,  iu  our  o])ini()ii,  the  fancy  of  the  novelist  runs 
away  with  the  man  of  scimice.  Man  did  l)uni  corpses  before 
lit\  used  metals  ;  li(^  did  so  even  in  what  many  recogni/e  as 
th(>  pala'olithic  stage  of  civilization.  Moreover,  in  that 
stage,  and  iu  the  later  neolithic  stage,  man  did, and  actually 
does,  ])ractise  at  once,  and  even  in  the  same  district,  all  of 
Mr.  Allen's  three  ex  hypothcsi  consecutive,  methods.  This 
we  can  demonstrate,  in  th(>  cases  of  Tasmania  and  .\us- 
Iralia,  by  *'  full  references  to  original  authorities."  Conse- 
quently neither  .Mr.  Allen  nor  anybody  else  can  show 
thiit  one  stage  is  earlier  than  another.  He  would  have  to 
])rove  three  stages  of  belief  iu  Australia  corres})onding  to 
the  three  stages  of  practice. 

It  is  a  no  less  necessary  jiart  of  .Mr.  .Mien's  theory 
that  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  earlier  in  religion  than  gods 
which  never  were  ghosts.  However  jilausible  this  opinion 
may  be,  it  cannot  b(>  historically  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Allen  thinks  that  on  the  rise  of  kingship  and  chiefship 
the  ancestral  ghosts  of  chiefs  and  kings  by  a  natural  process 
of  selection  flourished  to  gods'  estate.  I'nluckily  just  as 
all  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  co-exist  among  the 
lowest  savages,  so  do  almost  all  stages  of  religion.  Among 
races  destitute  of  rank  we  find  gods  which,  according  to 
their  worshippers,  were  lU'ver  human,  but  are  makers  and 
lords  of  things.  We  cannot,  tlien,  show  historically  that 
these  gods  were  once  ghosts;  ghosts  of  kings  or  thiefs 
tiiey  ctuild  not  possibly  be,  where  chiefs  and  kings  do  not 
exist.  Mr.  .Vllen  tries  to  get  rid  (as  we  understand  him)  of 
this  initoward  fact  by  regarding  these  gods  as  **  mytho- 
logical," not  "  religious  "  ;  "  gods  to  talk  about,  not  to 
worship."  In  any  case  they  are  objects  of  belief  (which 
li.is  1o  ill-  accounted  for)  and.  ns  a  matter  of  undeniable 
I'vidence,  are  also  worshipped.  Here,  again,  we  can  pro- 
vide "  the  fullest  references  to  original  authorities." 

Not  very  much,  we  fear,  n-mains  by  way  oi  a 
bottom  to  Mr.  .Mien's  theory.  His  three  stages  are  a 
dr(>am,  destroyed  by  facts,  and  his  distinction  between 
••  gods  to  talk  about  and  gods  to  worship  "  perislies  in  the 
same  way.  He  bus  much  to  say  about  sacreil  stones, 
for  he  has  a  theory  that  a  sacred  stone  was  an  early 
form  of  .Jehovah.  //  1/ ii  faijats  el /<t</ots  ;  sacred  stones 
have  b(>eu  worshi]iped  for  all  nuinner  of  reasons.  Kut  Mr. 
Alien  desires  to  prove  that  stones  were  originally  sacred 
because  they  were  placed  on  graves,  and  so  are  sanctified 
by  the  ghost.  Now, to  make  this  jirobable,  it  is  not  enough 
to   prove   that   some   graves  have  headstones,  it  must  be 


demonstrated  that  stone  worshippers  are  also  people  who 
place,  or  used  to  place,such  stones  as  those  they  worship  on 
graves.  This  absolutely  necessary  fact  Mr.  Allen  does 
not  even  try  to  adduce.  The  Samoans  worship  stones, 
smooth,  oblong,  six  or  even  nine  feet  high.  Do  they 
bury  under  such  stones  ?  Not  tliey  !  "  The  grave  was 
marked  by  a  little  heap  of  stones,  a  foot  or  two  high."  In 
another  case  a  grave  liad  a  stone,  but  it  was  carved,  and 
we  are  not  told  that  it  wa.s  worsiiipjjed.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  show  that  the  worshipped  stones  of  Samoa  are 
really  sepulchral.  In  Fiji  gods  iiave  abodes  in  '•  black 
stones  like  round  mill  stones."  Do  the  Fijians  bury  under 
such  stones  ?  No  answer  is  given  to  this  inevitable  cjues- 
tion.  The  Dacotahs  worship  round  Iwuldcrs  painted.  Do 
they  bury  under  these  ?  Mr.  Allen  answers  in  the  nega- 
tive, if  Dacotahs  are  aNortli-Westeni  tribe.  "The  custom" 
Cof  carving  a  Totem  reversed  on  grave-stakes  or  grave- 
boards)  "  is  universal  among  the  Indians  of  North-Western 
America."  If  the  Dacotahs  do  not  buiy  thus,  do  they 
bury  under  round  boulders  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
prove  that  stone-worshipping  races  bury,  or  have  burieri, 
under  such  stones  as  they  worship.  Tiiis  is  not  done.  Mr. 
Allen  a])i)lies  the  same  easy  rea.soning  to  .«acred  stake.", 
••  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Sainoyede,-;."  We  turn  to 
the  Samoyedes.  They  have  sacred  stakes,  or  rather 
sticks,  but  in  neither  of  -Mr.  Allen's  examples  is  it  said,  or 
even  hinted  by  the  obser\er.';,  that  these  are  erected  on 
places  of  sepulture.  ^Ir.  .\llen  '•  believes  it  jiartly  from 
analogy,  and  partly  because  Nordenskiiild  mentions  else- 
where that  an  upturned  sledge  is  a  frequent  sign  of  a 
Samoyed  grave."  A  sledge  is  one  thing,  a  stick  or 
switch  with  a  head  of  curled  shavings  is  another.  Do 
Samoyedes  worship  sledges,  consecrated  by  grave 
ghosts  ?  To  j)rove  the  ciise  they  should  do  so.  Again, 
the  obelisk  "  is  by  descent  a  mere  shapeless  heiidstone." 
This  is  in  Egyi^t,  where  Mr.  Allen  revels  in  tiie  antii|uity 
and  prevalence  of  mummification  as  a  survival  of  his  First 
Stage  of  worship  of  i)reserved  corpses.  Are  Egyptian 
mummies  buried  under  sha))eless  heatlstones,  a  la  Second 
Stage  ?  ••  The  Egyi)tiau  tondi  was  usually  the  survival  of 
the  cave,"  says  om-  author,  not  of  the  headstone  on  the 
earth  grave.  Do  headstones  on  such  graves  occur  in 
the  Egypt  of  the  obelisks  or  earlier  ?  ^Ir.  Allen  says 
"  ^IcDonald  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isles,  .standing  upon 
a  sacred  stone."  ( )h  for  references  I  We  do  not  find  in 
'•("Ian  Donald"  that  any  .Macdonald  was  ever  "crowned  King 
of  the  Isles."  The  Lords  of  the  I. -^les  sat  in  the  Scottish 
Parliaments.  The  progenitor  of  the  line  whence  C'lan 
Donald  spning  was  known  in  his  day  as  "  Toshach  " 
(Thane)  "  of  the  Isles."  Somerled,  too,  was  Toshach. 
Mr.  .\lleu  may,  of  course,  be  right  ;  but  we  are  interested 
in  knowing  his  sources  for  an  important  fact  in  Scottish 
Constitutional  history. 

Mr.  .Mien  then  comes  to  Jehovah,  who  was  a  stone, 
carried  abiiut  in  an  ark,  the  evidence  Ivnng  the  Biblical 
statement  that  in  tiie  ,\rk  were  tlie  two  Tables  of  the  Iaw. 
The  Lord  is  also  jHieticaily  styled  ••  a  rock,"  and  a  rock,  of 
course,  is  a  jiortable  stone,  as  every  one  knows.  Abraham, 
moreover,  may  (a<'cording  to  "  some  Gennan  scholars  ") 
have  been  a  boulder.  According  to  others,  he  was  the 
Midnight  Sky.  Mr.  Allen's  hojie  is  that  he  "  has 
rehabilitated  Euhemerism,''  the  theory  that  all  gods 
were  dead  uuMi,  or  n\otlelleil  on  ghosts  of  de.id  men. 
He  .seems  to  uuike  two  exceptions.  "  El  ."^haddai,  the 
early  object  of  Hebrew  worship,"  w;us  "  the  emlxKliment  of 
the  nameless  and  trembling  tlread  liegotten  on  man's  ."oul 
by  the  irresistible  and  ruthless  forces  of  nature."  This 
is   a   comparatively  dignified   origin,   but  why  should  El 
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Shaddai  have  it  all  to  liimself  ?  The  notion  leans  to  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  which  is  dying,  i\lr.  Allen  says. 
The  other  possible  exception  is  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
Sir.  Allen  gravely  doubts,  or  "  may  well  be  excused  for 
gravely  doubting,"  whether  He  is  not  mythical.  Of  course,  if 
St.  Paul  was  a  real  person,  who  knew  real  persons  that  had 
walked  with  our  Lord.Hecan  scarcely  have  been  a"cornand 
wine  god," which  Mr. Allen  deduces  mainly  from  Mr.Fraser's 
"  Golden  Bough."  We  leave  persons  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Allen's  jiowers  of  believing  his  own  theories  to  account  for 
his  agnostic  lack  of  belief  in  the  historical  existence  of 
Christ. 

Asiatic  Turkey.  Inniressions  of  Turkrv  ilming  Twelve 
Years"  Wanderings.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Aberdeen  University.  }S]x.'),'in.  xii.+2(H5  pp. 
London,  1897.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6,'- 

The  title  of  this  interesting  volume  is  too  compre- 
hensive. Professor  Eamsay  does  not  profess  any  intimate 
jicquaintance  with  European  Turkey  or  with  the  Turkish 
pojjulation  of  the  large  towns  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
jEgean  Sea.  His  personal  experience  is  almost  restricted 
to  the  inland  districts  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  where  the 
character  and  life  of  the  villagers,  their  Government  and 
general  condition,  their  varieties  of  race  and  religion  form 
the  subject  of  his  book.  Here  he  is  on  his  own  peculiar 
ground.  No  one  knows  the  interior  of  Hither  Asia  better 
than  the  distinguished  archjeologist  whose  works  on  the 
early  Asiatic  Chm'ch  and  the  cities  and  bishoprics  of 
Phrygia  have  proved  him  the  leading  authority  in  this 
branch  of  research.  His  12  years'  wanderings  in  search  of 
historical  evidence  among  the  relics  of  the  once  re- 
nowned civilization  of  Asia  Minor  have  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabitants  sur- 
passed by  no  living  student,  and  scarcely  equalled  even  by 
his  master.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  or  his  pupil,  ]\Ir.  Hogarth. 
Anything  Professor  Ramsay  has  to  say  about  the  country 
of  Crcesus,  Eumenes,  and  Mithridates  must  deserve  a 
hearing  ;  and  the  modest  spirit  in  which  he  treats  of 
things  he  knows  so  well,  his  admirable  fairness  and  desire 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  shield,  his  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
rash  or  exaggerated  statements,  and  his  philosophic  calm, 
seldom  disturbed,  in  face  of  heated  controvers}',  give  his 
opinions  and  observations  a  value  far  removed  from  the 
hasty  generalizations  of  scampering  tourists  and  news- 
paper correspondents.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has — to  use 
an  over-worn  phrase — les  defauts  de  ses  qualitcs.  His 
very  impai-tiality — the  essential  truthfulness  of  a  real 
scholar — tends  to  blur  the  outlines  of  the  picture  he 
draws  ;  his  hatred  of  exaggeration  and  vague  assumption 
gives  a  lameness  to  his  conclusions  ;  and  his  dislike 
of  fine  writing,  or  contempt  of  mere  style,  leads 
to  a  heaviness  of  expression  from  which  less  learned 
travellers  are  exempt.  Mr.  Hogarth,  with  far  less 
impartiality  and  briefer  experience,  has  shown  that  learn- 
ing is  not  incompatible  with  a  lively  style,  even  in  treating 
of  Turks  and  Armenians.  But  ]Mr.  Ramsay  set  out  in  his 
present  work  with  the  intention  of  counteracting  in  a 
delicate,  friendly  fashion  what  he  thought  wrong  in  the 
"  Wandering  Scholar's  "  views,  and  perhaps  a  contrast  of 
style  formed  part  of  his  plan  of  demonstrating  an  opposi- 
tion of  opinion. 

The  guest-room,  or  Musqfir  Oda,  of  a  village  is  the 
scene  to  which  Mr.  Ramsay  first  introduces  his  readers, 
for  it  is  here  that  the  archaeologist  cautiously  feels  his  way 
to  inquiries  about  "  written  stones,"  and  the  traveller 
gleans  his  impressions  of  the  people  and  their  life. 

As  the  news  spreads  that  a  stranger  has  arrived  and    is  a'^k- 


ing  for  the  JVIusafir-Oda,  unwonted  bustle  reigns  in  the  village. 
A  pleasing,  mild  excitement  atfects  the  population.  The 
loungers  in  the  Oda  iise,.go  to  the  door,  look  in  the  heap  of  old 
slippers,  down  at  heel  and  usually  full  of  holes,  for  their  own 
property,  which  they  recognize  with  marvellous  intelligence 
among  many  that  seem  to  your  eyes  undistinguishable.  slowly 
slip  their  feet  into  them,  and  then  as  slowly  shuffle  their  way  to 
where  the  archa;ologist  is  sitting  on  his  horse.  All  are  eager  to 
ask  the  traditional  .series  of  questions,  like  the  Cyclops  in  the 
Odyssey,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  What  is  your  business  ? 
Where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  You  do  not  too  hastily  gratify  their 
curiosity,  but  leave  them  in  pleasant  anticipation  while  you 
inquire  for  the  Oda.  .  .  .  The  whole  company  then 
goes  away  to  the  Oda.  After  every  one  has  sat  down  and 
saluted,  and  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of  expectation,  the 
questions  as  to  your  origin  and  destination  are  repeated,  and 
you  proceed  by  degrees  to  gratify  the  general  curiosity. 
Your  business  is  to  amuse  and  interest  the  people.  Their  life  is 
spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  monotony,  amid  a  regular  alternation 
of  the  annual  incidents  of  winter,  sowing-time,  and  harvest,  where 
the  occasional  visit  of  an  ofHcial  is  the  only  great  trouble,  and 
the  rare  visit  of  a  stranger  furnishes  the  only  entertainment.  If 
you  want  to  get  from  them  the  information  which  you  desire, 
you  must  pay  for  it  by  giving  them  as  much  pleasure  and  exciti- 
ment  as  you  can  ;  and  it  is  important  to  study  the  best  ways  of 
catching  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  your  villagers. 

For  this  purpose  Professor  Ramsay  seems  to  have 
found  "  a  short  sketch  of  the  British  constitution,  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  audience,  useful  and  effective. ' 
We  confess  we  should  not  have  hit  upon  so  exciting  a  sub- 
ject, and  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  simple 
Anatolian  peasant  ever  thought  the  Aberdeen  professor  a 
wee  bit  deliberate  in  his  conversation,  as  he  is  in  his 
writing.  His  informants,  however,  were  chiefly  old  men, 
accustomed  no  doubt  to  patient  listening  and  contempla- 
tive silence,  for  the  able-bodied  youth  of  the  country  weie 
absent,  employed  in  the  one  serious  profession  of  the  male 
Turk,  the  army.  The  women  are  the  real  workers  in  Ana- 
tolia, and  their  life  is  the  life  of  a  mere  beast  of  burden, 
unrelieved  by  social  or  intellectual  pleasures — of  which 
indeed  they  are  in  their  present  state  incapable. 

The  women  do  all  the  field-work  necessary  to  grow  the 
year's  supply  of  food  ;  the  men  lounge  about  in  laziness  or  in 
mischief  until  conscription  calls  them  away,  or  family  embarrass- 
ment drives  them  to  Smyrna  or  some  such  place.  Then  thiir 
education  commences  ;  they  begin  to  have  the  training  of 
real  steady  work,  and  often  the  vulgar  and  objection  ible 
lout  develops  easily  into  a  trustworthy  and  gocd  man. 
Whenever  any  work  has  to  be  done  for  which  absolute  honesty  is 
required,  there  it  is  always  a  Turk  that  is  employed  ;  they  are 
the  human  watchdogs  whom  everybody  employs  and  tru  t  •.  If 
you  sent  any  ordinary  i)Oor  Turk,  picked  up  by  accident,  to 
carry  £100  to  some  place,  it  is  wonderful  in  how  many  cases  it 
would  be  delivered  safelj-  and  intact  by  a  man  to  whom  £5  repre- 
sents a  fortune  ;  and  not  merely  would  he  carry  it  safe,  but  he 
would,  as  a  rule,  defend  it.  if  attacked,  and  fight  till  hedropped. 

As  the  Turks  do  not  work,  except  as  mere  porters  and 
labourers,  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and  not 
even  that  if  they  have  women  to  work  for  them,  all  the 
skilled  labour  in  Turkey  is  done  by  Christians.  Greeks' 
and  Armenians'  houses,  medressehs,  fountains,  are  built  by 
Greeks,  who  also  manage  most  of  the  retail  and  carrying 
trade,  especially  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
trade  between  the  harbours  on  the  Black  Sea,  however,  's 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  and  these 
wealthy  merchants  oppress  and  grind  down  multitudes  of 
unfortunate  Turkish  dri\-ers  and  muleteers.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Armenians,  wlioni  he  esteems  as  a  race  but  does  not 
like,  especially  when  rich,  Mr.  Ramsay  is  as  usual  exceed- 
ingly impartial  ;  but   his  views   and  Mr.   Hogarth's  clash 
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stridently.  Tlic  stcfuly  progress  of  tlie  Greek  race  is, 
according  to  Professor  Kainsay,  th<!  most  salient  fact  in  the 
modem  history  of  Anatolia.  "  The  Turks  are  losing,  or 
have  lost  in  ])laces,  their  hold  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
\  alleys  that  open  on  tlie  coast.  The  Oriental  element 
does  not  retreat  or  eiriigrate  ;  it  is  not  driven  out  by 
force,  it  dies  out  in  these  parts  by  a  slow  but  sure 
decay."  It  is  the  old  conflict  between  West  anil  Kast, 
which  has  been  going  on  since  the  Trojan  War  and  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes. 

GroEcia  harbaricv  lento  colliaa  duello — that  we  now 
see  re-enacted  on  the  ancient  Debatable  T^and  between  the 
rival  forces.  Just  now  the  Oiiciital  is  showing  signs  of  a 
revival,  dating,  jierhaps,  for  some  1.0  years  back,  and  due, 
a;  Mr.  Ramsay  believes,  to  flie  political  sagacity,  religious 
conviction,  icmaikable  intellectual  ability,  and  indomit- 
.ilile  iDuragc  of  tlie  present  Sultan — whom,  by  the  way, 
he  rcpiiihatcs  as  much  as  he  admires.  What  th(>  end  will 
he  \\r  iliH's  not  venture  to  foretell.  He  has  a  strong  belief 
ill  a  suitable  mixture  of  races,  and  (as  is  well  known)  he 
liiilds  [leculiar  views  as  to  the  ethnology  of  Asia  .Minor. 
W'licthrr  the  jiresent  inhaliilants  an-  largely  ^lahouie- 
<lanizcd  descendants  <if  the  ancient  population  of  Seleucid 
aiidHoman  times,  and  whether,  as  he  holds,  "  the  Kurd  is 
jii-it  the  .Mahomedan  Armenian,  and  the  Armenian  is  the 
Kurd  i)assed  through  centuries  of  Christianity,"  we  have 
no  s])ace  to  discuss  at  jjresent.  But  Mr.  Kamsay's  solution 
i>f  the  Turkish  (]uestion  is  too  ingenious — and  too  imprac- 
ticable— to  be  ])asse(I  over.  He  admits  (hat  the  (ireeks 
cannot  '■  obey  laws,  and  therefore  cannot  make  them  ; 
they  are  better  and  more  prosperous  under  almost  any 
'illier  Government  than  they  are  under  their  own."  Turks 
and  (ireeks,  he  goes  on,  seem  each 

To  possess  some  good  q\ialities  which  arc  lacking  in  tlio 
ollior.  Tlio  (jiook  can  bo  bravo,  but  you  can  never  trust  him  to 
ilio  at  his  post  or  to  liglit  to  tho  liittir  end  in  tlio  face  of 
discouragonicnt  and  dospair.  1'ho  Turk  will  maintain  liis  trust 
till  ho  is  cut  in  piocos,  and  will  stand  at  his  post  till  ho  falls  ; 
liiit  ho  is  devoid  of  resource  and  ingonuitj',  and  is  hardly  ever  able 
to  command  or  to  organize.  ...  In  every  department  of 
|iractical  life,  you  want  to  have  niciiof  both  races  on  your  stall'; 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  mo  that  "  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks 
will  united  make  a  hap])ier  country  than  either  race  could  by 
itself."     So  I  wrote  in  18!K),  and  so  I  still  think. 

How  this  blend  is  to  be  efi'ected  the  learned  ))rofessor 
does  not  cxiilain.  The  lion  and  the  lamb,  or  oil  and 
\  iiii'gar,  i)(  iiir  to  one  as  more  Ceasibli!  I'ombinations. 

The  Making  of  Abbotsford  and  Incidents  in  Scottish 
History.  Hv  iTir  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott.  s|  ii|in.. 
.tiM  pp.     Lnnduii.  1S!I7.  Black.    7  6 

The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Itv 
George  G.  Napier,  .M. A.    !i\    (iUn.,  liKi    pi>.    (;i;i>;;o\v.    l.siiT. 

MacLehose.    21,- 

It  is  not  uiuiatural,  but  it  is  nevertheless  regrettable, 
that  Mrs.  Ma.\woll  Scott  should  have  giTon  the  place  of 
honour  in  her  collection  of  readable  and  ovoii  iiicturesque  papers 
en  Scottish  historical  subjects  to  such  nn  unsatisfactory  fiag- 
lueiit  as  "  The  Making  of  Abbotsford."  To  begin  with,  Aljbots- 
foal,  even  after  tlio  "  remaking  "  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott  in  IS,")!!, 
is  not  regarded  as  it  was  in  18'J4,  when  the  spell  of  the  then 
living  magician  was  still  over  it.  Even  the  not  ultra-fastidioua 
critic  will  fail  to  see  in  it  "  a  romance  in  stone  and  limo,"  but 
will  rather  .say  with  Dean  Stanley  that  it  is  "a  place  to  see 
once  but  never  again,"  or  with  Jb'.  Kusl<iii  that  it  is  "  perhaps 
the  most  incongruous  pile  that  gentlemanly  modernism  ever 
ilesigued."  Uosiiles,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  has  nothing  novel  to 
tell  of  tlio"  making  "of  Abbotsford,  nothing  that  is  not  in  Scott's 
liotters  or  Lockhart's  biography.  It  began  with  his  purchaso  from 
a  personal  friond,   Dr.   Douglas,    Minister   of    Galashiels,    of   a 


squalid  farm  appropriately  named  Clarty  H.do  -by  the  way  it  is 
odd  to  note  that  an  accomplished  and  well  informed  .Scottish 
writer  has  in  a  recently  published  book  rc-christcned  and  mis- 
named it  C'artley  Hole — and  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Tweed  leaves  the  Kttrick  Forest. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  is,  however,  seen  to  much  more  advan- 
tage in  her  other  papers,  in  which  she  takes  us  sometimes  into 
the  forgotten  byways  of  Scottish  historical  romance  and  some- 
times into  the  little  known  cloisters  of  St'ottish  "  religion  " — 
as  "  religion  "  was  understofKl  before  the  Keforraation.  '•  Bar- 
bour's Legends  of  the  Saints,"  '■  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret,  ' 
"  St.  Magnus  of  the  Orkneys,"  and  "  Scottish  Catholics  under 
Mary  and  James"  illustrate  the  second  and  stronger  ben'.s 
of  their  author's  mind.  More  generally  interesting,  huweter, 
are  "  The  Lennox,"  •'  The  Scots  Guards  in  France,"  and  •'  Tho 
Chevalier  de  Fenquerolles,"  the  last  of  which  professes  to  bo 
"a  true  story  "  dealing  with  the  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands  of 
1700,  and  based  on  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Feuqiierolles. 
"  St.  Magnus  of  tho  Orkneys,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Scott  has  been  assisted  by  the  rare  archieological  learn- 
ing of  tho  Manpiis  of  Uute,  is  in  every  sense  tho  most  important 
as  it  is  also  tho  best  written  of  all  the  articles  in  tho  volume. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  in  Kirkwall  is  perhaps  the  chief 
glory — it  is  certainly  tho  chief  architectural  ornament— of  the 
Orkneys,  and  in  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott's  eyes  ••  jiossosses  a  8f>ocial 
and  mournful  interest  aa  being  one  of  the  two  Cathe- 
dral Churches  which  alono  remain  entire  in  their  originai 
grace  and  beauty. "  Yet  tho  history  of  the  Scandinavian  Earl 
and  Saint,  in  whose  honour  it  was  erectei!,  was  until  com- 
paratively recent  times  a  sealed  book  to  .ill  except  the  few 
readers  of  the  too  much  neglected  Torficus.  What  is  popularly 
styled  the  Greater  Magnus  Saga  wasindeed  published  (in  Latin) 
in  Copenhagen  in  1780,  and  nine  years  later  w.is  inelude<l  by 
Pinkertou  in  his  "  Vitio  Sanctorum  ScotLe."  It  can  hanlly  be 
said,  however,  that  the  Saint  was  really  known  till  in  1875  there 
was  published, under  tho  editorship  of  that  eminent  archx-ologist 
Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  a  translation  of  tho  Orkneyinga  .Saga. 
This  was  followed  in  1894  by  tlie  publication  of  Sir  George 
Dasent's  new  translation  of  the  sitme  Saga,  and  also  of  both  the 
tho  Greater  and  Lesser  Magnus  Sagas,  with  appendices,  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  a  collection  of  the  liturgical  monu- 
ments connected  with  the  martyred  Earl.  Airs.  Maxwell  Scott's 
j)aper  is  based  on  this  work  and  on  information  supplied  by  its 
author.  Hero  and  there  she  is  able  to  Ooiiect  errors  into 
which  Sir  George  his  fallen.  She  relates  the  story  of  tho 
martyrdom — or,  rather,  the  political  murder -of  Magnus  tt 
the  hands  of  his  cousin  Hak<m  at  once  simply  and 
pathetically.  Magnus  appears  to  have  I  oen  one  of  thoso 
fascinating  personalities,  whose  leading  characteristics  aro 
[lurity  and  straightforwardness,  who,  in  periods  of  political  storm 
and  stress,  die  tho  death  of  a  niartjr  or  a  liayard,  but  are  fitted, 
under  specially  favourable  circumstances,  to  play  such  a  part  as 
that  of  Washington. 

The  old  relations  of  friendship  between  France  and  Scot- 
land of  which,  without  tlie  ohl  hatred  to  Fnghiml,  we  have  a 
pleasant  survival  in  tho  recent  formation  of  a  Franco-Scottish 
Society,  play  an  important  part  in  the  leading  historical  essays 
of  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  such  as  "  The  Scots  Guard  in  Franco,  " 
and  "'A  Sister-in-law  of  Mary  Queen  of  .Scots."  There  is 
nothing  specially  fresh  in  these  papers,  which  are  founded 
largely  on  rocont  historical  researches  such  as  those  of  Father 
Forbes  Leith.  They  prove,  however,  insyond  all  question,  that 
tho  Scots  soldiers  who  heliied  the  French  to  win  tho  battle  of 
Beauge  deserved  something  better  from  their  allies  than  the 
designation  of  ,<iir.<  <i  nn  et  miiii;;riir.<  Je  moii/</ii.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott  makes  a  special  point,  also,  of  the  achievements  <  i 
tho  Scots  soldiers  who  fought  with  Joan  of  Arc  for  tho  deli- 
verance of  France.  It  must  bo  admitted  that  she  has 
little  concern  for,  and  less  knowledge  of,  the  purely  politi- 
cal history  of  tho  periods  her  volume  covers  or  touches 
upon.  Thus,  her  essay  upon  Mary  Stuart  is  of  no  value 
whatever,  being  but  a  temperate  statement  of  the  position  taken 
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up  by  the  more  pronounced  Mariolaters.  She  can,  however,  tell 
a  pleasant  domestic  romance  very  prettily,  like  that  of  Mary's 
sister-in-law,  Claude,  Duchess  of  Lorraine.  It  undoubteiUy 
gives  us  "  the  fragrance  of  a  pure  and  earnest  nature,  which 
remained  unspoilt  amid  the  dangers  inseparable  from  her  position 
at  the   gayest  Courts   in   Europe." 

Mr.  Napier's  "  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  is 
a  model  of  a  book  in  its  kind.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
especially  the  woodcnts  in  the  text  ;  the  reproductions  of  pic- 
tivres  of  incidents  in  Scott's  life  are  less  successful.  The  narra- 
tive is  interesting,  s\iccinct,  and  accurate,  novelties  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  in  a  subject  so  severely  worked.  Mr.  Napier's 
field  is  from  Edinburgh  to  Hermitage  Castle.  He  might  pro- 
duce another  volume  easily  and  acceptably  by  studying  the 
Highland  "  haunts  "  of  Sir  Walter.  He  begins  with  Branx- 
holme.  Harden,  Yarrow  Kirk,  whence  he  takes  us  to  Edinburgh. 
The  house, of  Scott's  birth  no  longer  exists  and  George's-square 
is  not  illustrated.  Mr.  Napier  reproduces  Bunbury's  picture 
which  introduced  Scott  to  Biu-ns  ;  oddly  enough,  Langhorne's 
name,  as  author  of  the  verses  on  the  margin,  is  actually 
printed  with  the  lines.  Yet  Scott,  then  a  boy,  could 
alone  tell  Burns  whence  they  came.  We  next  have  Lasswade, 
but  not  Duddingstone  Manse.  Scott  was  an  elder  of  the  parish, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  much  of  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian  " 
under  an  ash  tree  in  the  manse  garden,  whence  the  chateau  of 
Dumbiedykes  is  visible.  The  ash  fell  a  few  weeks  ago.  Of 
Scott's  lady  love.  Miss  Belsches-Stuart,  it  might  be  added  that 
she  came  of  the  house  of  Auldhamstooks,  Hepburns  who 
were  deep  in  the  plots  of  Bothwell.  Her  best  portrait,  we 
think,  is  the  miniature  in  the  "  Life  of  Principal  Forbes." 
Among  other  references  to  this  love  story  one  occurs  in  Scott's 
review  of  Miss  Austen.  We  have  living  tradition  that  the 
lady  "  was  more  like  an  angel  than  a  woman."  Lady  Scott 
was  certainly  much  more  like  a  woman  (and  a  very  pretty  one) 
than  an  angel.  One  relic  at  Ashestiel  Mr.  Napier  seems  to  omit, 
a  huge  arm-chair  given  by  Scott  to  .1  paralytic  kinsman 
and  lent  again  to  himself  in  his  last  illness.  We  have  Traquair, 
with  its  traditional  avenue, but  no  explanation  ofLordTraquair's 
prudence  in  1745.  From  Traquiar  Young  Glengarry  went  to 
France,  in  May,  to  warn  Prince  Charles  iwt  to  come  over.  The 
Earl  may  have  thought  that  he  was  thus  absolved  from  his  duty. 
When  Cardinal  York  was  Henry  IX.,  sed  non  (ktiideriis  hominum, 
Traquair  asked  his  aid  in  procuring  aSpanish  concession.  Henry 
assisted  him,  but  dropped  a  remark  of  dignified  sarcasm  on  the 
prudence  of  the  family.  Chiefswood  is  illustrated,  but  not  its 
best  relics,  the  great  tree  and  the  desk  on  which  "  The  Pirate  "' 
was  written.  The  old  cottage  of  "Clarty  Hole"  might  have 
been  given,  as  well  as  the  modern  villa,  to  which  Mr.  Hope 
Scott  made  large  additions.  As  to  the  three  empty  quarterinss, 
Scott,  we  think,  couhl  trace  his  mother's  genealogy,  but  could 
not  find  the  bearings  of  Rutherford  of  Hunthill.  We  know  no 
evidence  that  the  scold's  bridle  at  Abbotsford  w.is  "  The 
iron  crown  of  Wishart  the  martjT."  As  to  Scott's  not 
answering  Carlyle's  note  about  the  Goethe  medal,  we  conceive 
that  it  reached  Sir  Walter  in  London,  where  he  was  very  busy 
and  "  Hugh  Littlejohn  "  very  ill,  and  so  it  slipped  liy  un- 
noticed. The  note  still  exists.  As  to  Carlyle's  dog's  love  of 
Scott,  the  anecdote  may  be  capped  by  one  in  Mr.  Romanes's 
"  Animal  Intelligence  "  about  a  modern  dog  who,  among  many 
works  of  art, picked  out  Scott's  bust  as  one  of  exciting  interest  to 
himself.  These  are  but  scattered  notes  on  a  beautiful  book,  limited 
to  550  copies,  on  Japanese  paper.  There  are  plenty  of  remoter 
"  haunts  "  of  Scott,  from  Kirkwall  and  Dunvogan  to  Lake 
Avernus,  and  the  tomb  of  the  exiled  kings  in  Rome.  Mr.  Napier. 
as  we  have  suggested,  might  illustrate  these  places,  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Wordsworth's  "  wondrous  potentate." 

^,  The  French  Revolution.  By  Justin  H.  MCarthy. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.    9x6in.,  405  pp.     London,  1897. 
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These  volumes  complete  Mr.  Justin  H.  M'Carthy's  "  History 
of  the   French   Revolution."     Rabaut   de    Saint  Btienne    when 


writing  his  Precis  Hidoriquc  believed  that  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  '01  the  Revolution  had  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  By  stopping  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Mr.  M'Carthy  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  year  1792  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  a  second  Revo- 
lution, which  starting  from  Paris  horrified  the  civilized  world  by 
its  excesses,  led  to  a  war  between  France  and  Europe,  and 
finally  brought  the  French  nation  to  a  willing  acceptance  of  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon.  Though  the  Constituent  Assembly 
sanctioned  the  representative  principle  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  it  had  undermined  its  own  work  by  passing  the  famous 
self-denying  ordinance  in  May,  1791,  forbidding  the  election  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  any  of  the  deputies  then  sitting.  So 
the  first  Constitution  of  France  was  never  given  a  fair  chance, 
but  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  untried  men  with  no  expe- 
rience in  politics. 

In  the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  France  from  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  to  the 
completion  of  the  Constitution  in  September,  1791.  One 
instinctively  compares  these  volumes  with  the  well  known  work 
of  Mr.  Morse  Stephens  on  the  same  subject.  But  while 
the  latter  deliberately  sets  himself  to  attract  the  student 
pure  and  simple,  Mr.  M'Carthy  has  obviously  appealed  to  a 
wider  circle.  That  the  latter  has  considerable  abilities  as  a 
historian  is  undoubted,  that  he  has  read  very  widely  and  that 
he  has  shown  great  skill  in  dealing  with  his  mass  of  materials 
is  equally  true.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tables  of  contents 
are  not  prefaced  to  each  chai:)tcr,  and  that  full  references  to  the 
aiithorities  of  which  the  author  has  made  such  good  use  are  not 
given.  Mr,  Morse  Stephens's  work  derives  much  of  its  value  from 
the  constant  references  to  authorities,  original  and  modern  ;  Mr. 
M'Carthy  when  quoting  from  or  alluding  to  various  writers  might 
easily  have  given  similar  references,  and  thus  added  greatly  to 
the  popularitj'  among  students  of  his  interesting  accouijt  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  whose  style  pos- 
sesses [great  merits  did  not  subject  his  MS.  to  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  a  candid  friend.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  theComte 
d'Artois  sending  round  "  the  hat  to  all  his  friends,  "  in  another 
of  "  rascaldom  being  broomed  out  of  the  palace."  Apart,  however, 
from  these  lapses  Mr,  M'Carthy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
very  effective  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  events  of  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolution,  The  story  he  has  to  tell  us  is  in 
its  main  features  an  old  one,  but  he  has  managed  to  throw  much 
new  light  on  familiar  episodes,  and  to  offer  solutions  of  many 
problems  hitherto  imexplained.  Very  telling  is  his  denunciation 
of  the  first  emigration  of  nobles  which  took  place  after  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille.  "  It  jnight  be,"  he  says,  •'  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  history  offers  no  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  this  of  the 
First  Emigration.  It  cortainlj'  offers  few  as  pitiable.  The  men 
who  had  imperilled  the  Monarchy,  the  men  whose  duty  it  was 
rather  to  die  than  to  desert  their  King,  were  speeding  as  fast  as 
horses  could  help  them  to  put  their  own  persons  in  safet}'." 
Nothing,  too,  could  be  more  tlu'illing  than  his  description  of  the 
attack  on  Versailles  on  October  6. 

It  is  often  truly  said  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men,  but  no  one  after  reading  Mr.  M'Carthy's  pages 
will  ever  forget  the  names  of  Tardivet  du  Repaire,  the  soldier 
who  alone  withstood  the  raging  mob  and  diverted  for  the  moment 
the  attack  upon  the  Queen's  door,  or  of  Miomandre  the  gallant 
Limousin  gentleman  who  after  Tardivet  had  been  dragged  away 
stood  "alone  against  two  thousand  tigers."  Then  again 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  account  of  that  most 
tragic  flight  to  Varennes.  It  forms  the  saddest  episode  in  the 
sad  story  of  the  latter  days  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
Mr.  M'Carthy  has  pointed  out,  what  most  historians  have 
omitted  to  notice,  that  in  leaving  Clermont  the  King  left  behind 
him  his  best  chance  of  safety.  If  the  postmaster  of  that  town 
had  had  any  suspicion  that  the  King  was  in  any  danger  he  and  his 
sons — so  he  told  Norvins — would  have  conducted  the  royal 
carriage  into  the  forest  and  g;iided  the  party  to  Montm^dy  or 
oven  to  Luxembourg. 
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It  is  not  only  in  his  grapliic  descriptions  of  these  memorable 
scones  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  excels.  His  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing persons  of  the  time  are  much  to  be  commended.  Bailly's 
character  is  carefully  analyzed. 

The  world  has  always  been  rich  in  men  of  the  type 
of  Sylvain  JJailly  :  there  is  no  page  of  political  history  in 
wliich  we  shall  not  tind  their  like.  They  were  honourable, 
they  were  ostimablo  ;  they  wore  earnest  men  of  science, 
upright  men  of  lottois,  decorous  citizens,  high-miiidod  burgesses, 
anything,  every  thing,  except  men  capable  of  taknig  a  lead, 
of  incarnating  command.  The  race  did  not  r\ni  its  course 
with  the  Fri^nch  Revolution  ;  Sylvain  Bailly  has  reai)peared  time 
and  again  since  then,  in  Franco  and  elsewhere.  It  is  generally 
a  misfortune  for  the  coiuitry,  it  is  almost  always  a  misfortune 
for  the  man,  when  a  whimsical  fate  ])crsuade8,  forces,  or  permits 
the  earnest  man  of  science,  the  upright  man  of  letters  to  leave 
his  stars  or  his  cyclop.edias  and  to  play,  for  his  little  hour,  the 
part  of  the  ndcr  of  men. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  travels  of  jVrthur 
^'oung  through  provincial  Franco  in  1789,  and  of  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  tho  towns  and  villages  through  wiiich  he 
passed.  Tho  wildest  rumours  agitated  the  ordinaries  at  which 
ho  ate,  and  were  eagerly  believed.  "  Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,' 
Young  moralized,  "  ono  rascal  writes  something  and  a  hundred 
thousand  fools  beliovo  it."  Mr.  M'Cartliyhas  of  course  nnich  to 
say  about  Miraboau,  but  naturally  cannot  help  to  throw  lighten 
the  question  of  that  statesman's  real  innuonce  in  the  country  at 
the  time  (if  his  death.  Certain  it  is  that  after  his  removal  the 
cause  of  royalty  rapidly  declined.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
while  Mr.  M'Carthy  writes  with  great  and,  on  the  whole, 
justifiable  severity  of  the  weakness  of  Louis  XVI.,  ho  recognizes 
over  and  over  again  tho  intrepidity  of  his  lion-hearted  wife. 
Whatever  her  faults  may  have  boon,  Marie  Antoinette  behaved 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  J'rench  Monarchy  with  a  courage 
and  <lovoti(in  worthy  of  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa.  The  days 
of  cliivahy  wero  indeed  past  when  the  revolutionists  could 
dishonour  themselves  and  their  cause  by  insulting  tho  helpless 
(^vieen.  Mr.  M'Carthy's  remarks  on  this  subject  aro  well  worth 
attention.  In  a  future  edition  a  certain  want  of  proportion  in 
some  of  the  chapters  might  bo  corrected,  and  tho  possibility  of 
compression  considered.  As  they  stand,  however,  his  volumes  give 
an  admirable  history  of  the  first  two  years  of  tho  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  Subconscious  Self,  und  its  Relation  to  Education 
and  H<'al(h.  Hy  Louis  Waldstein,  M.D.  Sxfj^in.,  171pp. 
Ijondon,  lSi)7.  Grant  Richards.    3  6 

This  is  a  book  of  an  iinusually  exasporatiiii:  character,  which 
might  with  propriety  bo  called  "  Tho  Elements  of  a  System  of 
Mental  I'liilosnphy,  founded  upon  Guesses  and  supported  by  Anec- 
dote." It  has  no  introduction,  no  preface,  no  table  of  contents, 
iu>  headings  to  the  innubiTcd  divisions  which  represent  chapters, 
and  no  index  :  so  that,  while  an  irrosi)onsiblo  reader  might  throw- 
it  aside  after  cursory  examination,  a  reviewer  is  compelled,  by 
the  conscientiousness  natural  to  his  craft,  to  road  it  from 
titlo-pago  to  Jliii.t  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  important 
ilisi'overy  has  escajied  his  notice.  Its  basis  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that,  in  certain  conditions,  ideas  which  have 
coase<l  to  form  part  of  tho  ordinary  daily  consciousness  may 
be  recalled.  Memories  of  words,  persons,  places,  and  things 
which  have  boon  crowded  out,  so  to  speak,  by  subseiiuent  events 
and  by  more  ongros.sing  interests,  will  now  and  tlien  unexpecto<lly 
return  ;  while  it  maj'  bo  impossible  to  discover  the  chain  of 
association  by  which  they  have  boon  brought  back.  Such 
occurrences  .\ro  familiar  to  most  people,  and  have  often  boon 
tlio  subjects  of  discussion.  Sir  William  Hamilton  pointed  out 
that  "  tho  infinitely  greater  part  of  our  spiritual  treasiu-es  lies 
always  be^'ond  tho  sphei'o  of  our  consciousness:"  and  Hobbos 
endeavoured  to  show  the  steps  by  which  an  account  of  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  First  might  sugEjest  an  inquiry  about 
tho  valuo  of  a  Roman  denarius.  When  tho  recalled  idea  is  not 
very  remote  from  tlio  beaten  tracks  of  life,  it  excites  only  a 
transitory  wonder  ;  but,  when  it  implies  a  reversion  to 
;in     apparently     forgotten    period     of   existence,   it    is  apt  to 


becouie  the  subject  of  subtle  disquisitions.  It  is  assumed,  by 
mental  philosophers  who  are  fairly  conversant  with  modem 
phj'siologj',  that  the  reception  of  an  idea  involves  the  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  the  constitution  of  a  brain-cell,  and  that 
certain  tracks  of  association  or  conduction  exist  among  and 
between  the  cells  thus  mo<lified,  tracks  which  the  though ta 
traverse  with  constantly  increasing  facility.  Hence  the  recall 
of  familiar  ideas  becomes  daily  more  easy,  while  the  recall  of 
unfamiliar  or  disused  ideas  becomes  daily  more  diiiicult,  and, 
when  brought  about  unexpectetUy,  occasions  surprise,  ^^'hethe^ 
every  past  idea  is  so  written  upon  the  ner\'e  cells  as  to  be  capable 
of  recall,  or  whether  this  applies  to  some  ideas  on!}',  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  iiow  the  penuanont  ideas  are  selected,  is  at 
present  wholly  unknown.  The  general  belief,  however,  is  that 
tho  possibility  of  recall  is  limited  to  ideas,  and  that  it  does  not 
extend  to  tho  nvimorous  impressions,  ma<.Ie  thi-ough  organs  of 
sense,  which  never  become  tho  subjects  of  consciousness. 
Now  Dr.  Waldstein  maintains,  or  rather  asserts,  for  he  brings 
forward  ncit';er  evidence  nor  reasoning  in  support  of  tho 
proposition,  that  not  only  every  idea  recognized  by  tlie  con- 
.sciousnc^s,  and  not  retained  before  it  passes  into  and  assists  to 
form  what  ho  calls  the  •■  subconscious  self,"  but  that  the  same 
thing  applies  to  every  sensation  experienced,  whether  it  l)ecome 
the  subject  of  consciousness  or  not,  and  especially  to  sonsations 
connected  ivith  tho  functions  of  tho  viscera,  with  digestion,  cir- 
culation, involuntary  muscular  movement,  and  so  forth.  All 
these  ideas  and  sensations,  according  to  him,  aro  registered  as 
parts  of  the  individual,  and  crop  up  at  unexpecte<l  times  and  in 
all  sorts  of  places  as  factfirs  which  intluence  or  determine  tho 
character  and  conduct.  His  explanation  of  tho  artistic 
temperament  is  that  it  is  one  in  which  this  accumulation 
of  forgotten  and  unrecognized  impressions  becomes  dominant  ; 
and  ho  appears  to  think  that  no  one  can  become  an  aitist  unless, 
during  childhood  and  youth,  his  "  subconscious  self  "  has  been 
fed  with  bensations  and  ideas  arising  from  beautiful  surround- 
ings. ^\'o  greatly  doubt  whether  this  hypothesis  would  be  con- 
firmed by  authentic  histories  of  tho  early  lives  of  artists  :  but 
tho  advice  to  which  it  leads,  which  is  practically  that  children 
should  have  protly  bedrooms,  has  at  least  tho  merit  of  being 
harmless. 

J<ot  the  least  perplexing  X'^^t  ^'f  I^'"-  ^\'aldstein's  book  is 
furnished  by  freipiont  references  to  other  authors,  who  aro  said 
to  have  shown,  or  to  have  proved,  something  or  otiier,  but  to 
whose  writings  no  precise  references  aro  given.  It  is  tantalizing 
to  read,  for  example,  that  '•  Kraeppclin  "  has  "  foiuul  certain 
drugs  to  bo  stimulants  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,"  and  to 
have  no  clue  either  to  tho  nature  of  tho  drugs  themselves  or  to 
tho  place  in  which  a  discovery  of  such  high  importance  has  been 
fully  and  clearly  recorded. 

The  jiart  taken  by  guesses  in  the  construction  of  Er. 
Waldstcin's  philoso]>hy  might  bo  illustrated  from  every  other 
page  of  his  WTiting ;  but  space  comi)e!8  >is  to  leave  this  port  of 
tlie  subject,  tempting  altliough  it  be,  and  to  turn  to  an  example 
of  the  anecdotes.  Among  these,  piominence  is  given,  of 
course,  to  tho  old  story  of  tho  delirious  servant  who  recited  pas- 
sages from  classical  authors,  passages  of  which  she  did  not 
understand  tho  meaning,  but  which  sho  had  heart!  read  by  a 
former  emplcyer.     Dr.  Waldstein  describes  it  as  the  case  cf— 

'J'hc  illiterate  servant  who  rccitol  seviral  p«ss«gr.<  from  the 
Tnlmuil  iluiiiig  nil  nttnek  of  inaiii.i.  Tiioii  iiu|uiry  it  «iis  duml  th«t  ^Lt• 
had  scrvcil  for  some  time  iu  tlie  early  part  ot  hiT  youth  in  tho  family 
of  a  thcolot;iBn,  who  was  iu  the  habit  of  walking  to  anJ  fro  iu  his  stuUy 
wliile  at  work,  ri'i>catiug  suck  pajsascs  alouil,  thus  creating  in  the  «ab- 
I'onsi-ious  part  of  the  illiterate  inaiJ,  while  «hr  was  devotini:  brr  full 
attention  appaiX'Utly  to  the  u.<ual  nieniui  duties  of  brr  iwsitioo.  iniprrs- 
sions  that  for  years  lay  dormant  in  the  subconscious  part  of  brr  mind, 
wliieb,  when  it  assunud  aboornuil  activity  in  insanity,  brought  up  to  tbc 
surlaci-,  as  it  were,  the  unintentionally  mcni»ii»il  p.issagcs  from  a  work 
»ho  could  never  bo|>o  tu  understand,  and  in  a  language  sbr  had  never 
kuowu, 

Tho  original  version  of  the  story  is,  we  believe,  that  which 
is  given  by  Coleriilge  in  his  "  Uiographia  Litcraria. "  He  relates 
that   be  was  told  of  tho  incidents  when  he  went  to  Guttingen  iu 
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1799,  and  that  thej'  were  said  to  have  occurred  "  two  or  three 
years  before  "  that  time.  A  young  woman,  about  24  or  25,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  \\rite,  living  in  a  '•  Roman  Catholic  town 
in  Germany,"  was  seized  with  fever,  and  was  said  by  the  priests 
to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  because  she  was  heard  (presumably  in 
the  attendant  delirium,  for  there  is  not  a  word  about  mania  or 
insanity)  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  It  was  found  that, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  being  left  an  orphan,  she  had  been  charitably 
taken  into  the  house  of  a  learned  Protestant  pastor,  with  whom 
she  remained  until  his  death,  and  who.se  custom  it  was  for  many 
years  to  walk  up  and  down,  not  in  liis  study,  but  in  a  passage 
into  which  the  kitchen  of  his  house  opened,  and  to  read  in  a 
loud  voice  out  of  his  books.  The  supposed  events  were  related 
by  a  person  unknown  ;  they  happened,  if  at  all,  nobody  knows 
where,  two  or  three  years  before  Coleridge  heard  of  them,  and 
he  did  not  publish  them  until  1817,  or  18  years  afterwards.  In 
any  case  it  would  not  be  very  remarkable  that  a  child's 
memory  should  retain  sounds  which  she  frequently  heard, 
and  which  she  may  often  have  tried  to  imitate,  while  the 
sraallness  of  the  substratum  of  fact  which  would  suffice  for 
the  construction  of  the  story  is  illustrated  by  an  incident 
related  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  "Mental  Physiology."  About 
1845  Miss  Martineau  had  a  maid,  described  as  J.,  who  was  said 
to  be  a  wonderful  clairvoyant,  and  to  be  able,  in  the  mesmeric 
state,  to  converse  in  languages  which  she  had  never  learnt,  and 
of  which  she  was  ignorant  in  her  ordinary  condition.  It  was  con- 
fidently said  that  Lord  Morpeth  (afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle) 
had  tested  J.  as  to  this  power  and  had  found  it  real.  Dr.  Car- 
penter asked  Miss  Martineau's  brother-in-law  what  were  the 
facts,  and  was  told  that  they  had  been  exaggerated,  for  that 
J.  had  only  replied  in  the  vernacular  to  questions  put  by 
Lord  Morpeth  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Dr.  Clarpenter  took  this 
version  to  Lord  Morpeth  himself,  who  said  :— "  No,  it  was 
not  so.  I  certainly  spoke  to  J.  in  a  foreign  language, and,  by  an 
unmeaning  articulation  of  sound,  she  imitated  my  speech  after 
a  fashion  ;  that  was  all."  The  last  shred  of  the  marvellous 
disappeared,  as  soon  as  what  had  really  hapjiened  was  ascer- 
tained. 

We  must  not  follow  Dr.  Waldstein  through  his  conjectures 
about  the  "subconscious  telf  "  as  being  the  cause  of  various 
habits  and  gestures  which  aie  commonly  attributed  to  heredity  ; 
because  it  is  difficult  to  dispute  the  conclusions  of  a  writer  whose 
only  conception  of  reasoning  is  to  "  assume  ' '  something  which  will 
adapt  itself  to  his  hypothesis.  But  it  is  comforting  to  be  told 
that  the  "poor  and  the  rich  are  equally  in  a  position"  to  give  to 
the  "  subconscious  self  "  the  proper  education  which  it  demands. 
It  is  only  needful  that  "  the  objects  surrounding  the  child,  the 
persons  habitually  in  its  company,  even  the  colours,  should  be 
chosen  with  care,  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  should  have  free 
access,  and  that  the  surroundings  of  the  house,  and  especially 
the  carriage  and  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  the  cliild  comes 
into  contact,  should  be  of  true  geniality  and  refinement.  "  We 
fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  programme  will  find  its 
complete  fulfilment  among  the  "  poor,"  or  even  among  the 
inhabitants  of  those  localities  which  Mr.'  Morrison  has  described 
as  consisting  chiefly  of  "  mean  streets." 


Mountain,  Stream,  and  Covert.  By  Alexander 
Sliand.    9x6in.,  viii. +3S4pp.    London,  1897.       Seeley.     12/6 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which,  though  of  quite  recent 
origin,  has  already  achieved  a  position  for  itself,  justifying  the 
eulogium  bestowed  on  it  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who  described 
sporting  literature  as  a  tenth  muse.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  works 
to  which  Kingsley  was  referring  are  devoted  exclusively  to  sport, 
therein  differing  from  a  large  and  cognate  branch  of  the  same 
family  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  us,  and  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  to  Isaac  Walton  or  further.  We  have  had  iilenty  of 
books  on  sport,  plenty  on  natural  history,  and  plenty  ^^■hich  paint 
the  beauties  of  nature.  But  the  speciality  of  the  writers— among 
whom  we  reckon  Mr.  Shand— is  the  combination  of  all  three 
elements  of  interest— descriptions  of  jiicturesque  scenery,  of  the 


haunts  and  habits  of  wild  animals,  and  of  exciting  incidents  in 
the  pursuit  of  them.  This  is  their  distinctive  mark,  and  of  late, 
years  they  have  increased  and  multiplied,  exceedingly.  Mr. 
Shand,  in  his  chapter  on  "Country  Life  in  Literature," 
attempts  something  like  a  history  of  this  school  of  authors,  ard 
contrasts  them  with  Continental  writers  on  the  same  subjects. 
In  George  Sand,  for  instance,  the  country  corner  is  recommended 
to  us  as  an  alterative — our  desire  for  it  "  must  arise  from  some 
passing  impulse  of  misanthropy."  We  are  to  take  it  as  we  would 
"  a  course  of  goat's  milk."  This  is  not  what  Wordsworth  and 
Cowper  meant  by  their  praises  of  rural  repose.  Still  it  approaches 
it,  and  both  alike  differ  from  that  healthy  and  unconscious  love 
of  country  life  for  its  own  sake  by  which  the  majority  of  readers 
who  find  delight  in  these  sylvan  studies  are  presumably  actuated. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  now  the  demand  for  them  that  Mr.  Shand 
thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  us  against  spurious  imitations  ;  and 
here  we  think  he  makes  some  mistakes,  which  he  must  forgive 
us  tor  pointing  out. 

The  country  is  become  a  stock  theme  with  literary  pro- 
fessionals, although  their  individual  experiences  may  have  lain 
among  bricks  and  mortar  ;  although  their  ornithological  observa- 
tions may  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  street  sparrows  :  and 
although  they  would  be  sorely  puzzled  by  the  call  of  the 
partridge  and  mystified  by  the  cry  of  the  landrail.  They  have? 
practised  writing  of  these  things  because  they  know  they  take  : 
and  if  they  write  with  talent,  cockneys  as  they  may  be,  their 
country  episodes  may  be  far  from  unsuccessful.  Take  Dickens,  for 
example.  Is  there  anything  much  better  in  the  inimitable 
' '  Pickwick  Papers  ' '  than  the  day  with  the  partridges  on  Sir 
Geoffrey's  land,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  followed  the  sport  in  the- 
wheelbarrow,  though  the  author's  evident  inexperience  crops  out 
everywhere  ;  or  the  spring  morning  among  the  rooks,  at  the 
bright  Kentish  homestead, where  Mr.  Winkle  so  nearly  "  does  foe 
old  Tupman  "  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  man 
who  has  never  either  ridden  to  hounds,  or  shot  game,  or  landed  a 
good  fish,  to  describe  either  hunting,  shooting,  or  angling 
' '  successfully, ' '  whatever  talent  he  may  have.  In  the  second- 
place,  Dickens's  account  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Pickwick  is  not 
a  case  in  point.  Nobody  expects  to  find  an  accurate  picture  of 
shooting  in  either  passage.  They  are  not  meant  specially 
for  people  who  understand  sport  :  but  the  books  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Shand  are  ;  and  no  such  reader,  we  are  quite 
sure,  could  be  satisfied  with  a  picture  of  it  drawn  bj'  one 
who  had  never  seen  a  bird  killed,  or  any  birds  at  all  cwept 
"  street  sparrows."  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Kingsley  himself, 
and  Richard  Jefl'eries,  and  the  "  Son  of  the  Marshes,"  and 
the  earlier  writers  named  by  Mr.  Shand  have  now  created  a 
school,  and  formed  a  style  which  it  is  very  easy  to  imitate  :  only 
there  must  be  a  quantnin  suffirM  of  real  knowledge  at  the  back  of 
it  if  it  is  to  please  the  onlj-  class  who  are  likely  to  care  about  the. 
subject.  It  is  a  style  which  a  great  many  writers  with  very  little 
real  literary  talent  can  now  reproduce  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
well  as  the  original  makers  of  it  ;  just  as,  when  once  Pope  h,nd 
taught  the  trick  of  his  verse  to  others,  hundreds  of  men,  without 
a  spark  of  poetry  in  their  composition,  would  turn  out  heroic 
couplets  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Shand's  papers  are  reprints  from  various  magazines,  the 
best  being  those  from  Blarhuuud,  and  his  descriptive  passages 
are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mannerism  in  it,  yet  lovers  of 
English  scenery  and  English  woodcraft  can  always  turn  to  its 
pages  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  however  trite  they  may 
have  grown.  Wo  have  all  "  looked  out  over  the  landscapes  '' 
where  "  you  see  the  gabled  roof  of  the  ancient  hall  sheltering  in 
the  foliage  of  ancestral  woods  ;  the  towers  and  spires  of  the 
village  churches,  surrounded  by  tall  groups  of  trees  and  rising 
above  the  venerable  yews  in  the  churchvards  ;  the  chimneys  of 
the  farmhouses  embosomed  like  the  hall :  and  the  mill  lying  low  in 
the  vale  among  the  beds  of  willow  and  alder."  Yet  we  can  look 
out  over  them  again  with  a  quiet  satisfaction,  if  not  with 
the  zest  inspired  by  their  first  fresliness  ;  and  with  little 
vignettes  of  this  kind  Mr.  Shand's  pages  are  thickly  studded. 
All  votaries  of  the  tenth  muse  are  acquainted  with  the  rambliu;^ 
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hoilgerow  and  the  wliirr  of  the  wild  pheasant  as  he  is  forced  out 
of  it  by  tlie  spaniels.  Many  people  have  learned  the  delights  of 
a  mixed  bag,  in  wliioli  a  mallard,  a  woodcock,  a  brace  or  two  of 
November  grouse,  some  outlying  pheasants,  and  pt^rnaps  a  snipe 
or  two  are  all  mingled  together  in  Ijeautiful  confusion.  Many, 
too,  have  played  a  20lb.  salmon  in  imagination  and  caught  trout 
among  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Highland  glens  or  the  softer 
and  greener  beauty  of  the  English  meadows.  When  wo  see  the 
lieading  of  a  chapter  in  any  work  of  sporting  literature  wo  know 
well  what  is  coming.  Hut  such  old  friends  are  always  welcome 
to  the  reader  who  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  ;  and  such  a 
one  will  find  abundance  of  matter  to  jileaso  him  in  "  Mountain, 
Stream,  and  Covert."  Mr.  Shand,  who  is  a  genuine  8j)ortsman, 
does  not  shrink  from  using  the  word  battue,  though  some  of  the 
siiperior  persons  who  claim  to  instruct  the  public  on  these  subjects 
at  the  [iresont  day  have  made  very  merry  at  the  ox|)cn8e  of  it  : 
and  ho  adds  another  to  tlie  list  of  protesters  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  "  exhilaration  and  excitement  of  wilder  and  more 
irregular  shooting  "  to  all  the  charms  of  a  hot  corner  in  the 
covert  or  a  partridge  drive  in  the  open. 

We  have  said  that  the  literature  whicli  this  volume  represents 
is  not  confined  to  sjiort  ;  and  Mr.  Shand  is  fond  of  giving  ug 
jiictures  of  English  rural  lite  something  after  the  manner  of 
Howitt,  who,  indeed,  may  bo  called  the  father  of  this  literary 
style,  in  which  we  nnist  own  the  colour  is  laid  on  rather  too 
thickly  for  ourselvis.  lie  jaints  for  us  villages  and  sijuires  and 
farmers  and  jicasantry  in  hues  which  make  us  wonder  if  all  that 
wo  have  read  lately  about  the  agricultural  districts  is  not  a  bad 
dream.  Inthis  modern  Arcadia  everybody  is  hajipy  and  contented. 
Every  landlord  is  generous  ;  ovory  j  anon  is  good  ;  every  farmer 
wears  a  cheerful  smile  upon  his  countenance  ;  every  labourer  is 
loyal  :  and  every  cottage  picturesiine.  Tho  Radical  serpent  has 
not  yet  crept  into  this  Eden,  and  wo  wonder  whether  Mr.  Shand 
would  bo  so  obliging  as  to  tell  us  ivhtre  it  is.  He  lets  us  know 
that  it  is  situated  somewhere  in  Kent  ;  but  we  should  like  fuller 
information. 
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Each  jiublishing  season  invariably  brings  its  batch  of 
reprints  ;  most  of  those,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  intended  for 
tho  general  reader  :  but  the  volumis,  the  titles  of  which  are  given 
above,  are  evidently  niac'e  for  readers  who  are  also  .students. 

We  cjrfainly  coulil  do  with  another  Shaftesbury  to  write  for 
us  a  now  Letter  on  Enthusiasm.  As  on  example  of  one  of  its 
mistaken  diri'ctions  wo  would  furnish  hin\  with  "  Tho  Hanuiot 
Shakspere,"  imiilying  an  oxpinilituroof  labour  and  ovon  n\oney 
too  awful  to  contomplato.  Mr.  Allan  I'aik  I'aton  has  a  theory 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  with  a  capital  letter  every  word  in  his 
plays  which  lie  intended  should  be  emphasized  by  the  players- 
thus  : — 

"  Seems,  Madam  ?   Nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  not  Seems  " 

■'  .     .     .     See 

'•  I'osUniinous  .Vnchia-s  u))on  Imogen." 

"  To  sleep,  pi'iihanco  to  Dream." 

Tlu-  printers  of  tho"  lirst  folio,"  contends    Mr.  Taton,  followed 

the  manuscript  exactly,  and  oxauii>les  aro  given  in  so  fultilling  a 

number  that  we  aro  fain  to  agree  that tliero  is  sonictliing  in  what 

Mr.  I'aton  says.     Uut    :Sh:    I'aton    is    not  content  with    a   mere 

stivtoment  of  his  theory  and  the  illustrations    of  it.     So  strong  a 

hold  has  this  theory  seizoil    on    him    that    ho   ha,s   imposed  upon 

himiolf    tho    colossal    labour   of    editing    a  new    reprint    of   tho 


whole  of  the  "  first  folio,"  with  introdtictiona  to  each  play,  im- 
plying a  still  more  c  dossal  labour,  giving  tables  of  variations  in 
such  "  capital  "  printings  which  occur  in  tho  first  four  folios. 
Aldrovandus  and  his  thirteen  tomes  pale  beside  this.  Tho  6rst 
pait  of  this  reprint,  which  contained  ilacbcth  appeared  in 
1S77  ;  and  at  tho  present  year  of  grace  wo  have  had  published 
but  ten  of  these  parts.  May  Mr.  Paton  live  to  write  tho  word 
"  Finis  "  to  his  task  !  By  that  time  he  will  probably  send  a  prc- 
sentati<jn  copy  to  the  great  library  which  shall  be  founded  on  the 
shores  of  the  re-discovered,  long-lost  Atlantis.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  his  edition  should  prove  invaluable  for  public  and 
private  readings,  and  there  is  some  reason  in  this  soggcstion  ; 
but  what  a  mighty  labour  for  so  small  a  reward ! 

However,  apart  from  theory,  Mr.  Paton 's  reprint  has  a  value 
of  its  own  ;  and  students  who  wish  to  possess  a  clearly  printed 
edition  of  tho  "  first  folio,"  with  tho  spelling  modernized,  may 
find  in  tho  "  llamnot  Shakspare  "  what  they  cannot  find  in  the 
fiic.iimile  reproductions  of  Mr.  Staunton,  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps, 
or  Mr.  Booth. 

Mr.  Aitken 's  edition  of  the  Sfuclatui-  is  a  reprint  of 
tho  first  collected  and  revised  edition,  published  in  l"rj-17, 
in  which  tho  modern  rules  of  spelling  have  been  followed. 
It  is  also  intended  to  bo  a  '■  variorum  "  as  well  as  an 
annotated  edition,  since  the  variations  from  the  original 
folio  numbers  aro  indicated  in  tho  notes.  It  is  well  printedi  and 
neatly  bound.  Mr.  .\itkon's  work,  however,  as  editor,  while 
evincing  care  and  accurate  reading,  does  not  strike  us  an  either 
happy  or  quite  original.  His  introd\iction  is  reminiscent  of  Dr. 
Drake's  "Essays, "nor  does  it  tell  so  fully  the  history  of  jxiriodi- 
cal  literature  previous  to  the  publication  of  tho  TalUr  and  the 
Spertatur.  His  notes,  where  they  are  not  duo  to  the  late  Dr. 
>Iorley,  savour  of  dryness  and  must  ;  so  that  they  fail  to  quicken 
for  us  the  literary,  political,  and  social  activities  of  one  of  the  niOBt 
interesting  periods  of  our  history.  For  one  feature,  however, 
Sir.  Aitken  is  to  bo  congratulated  ;  we  refer  to  the  names  of  tho 
writers  jilaced  at  tho  head  of  each  paper.  This  a  distinct  advant- 
age, and  he  would  have  done  well  had  he  given  us  an  alphabetical 
"  contents  "  of  authors,  with  thenumbers  of  tho  Spti-Uttors  they 
wrote.  I'crhaps  ho  will  do  this  for  tho  coming  volumes.  Such 
an  edition  of  tho  .Sywr/dtur  as  Mr.  Aitken  evidently  has  in 
his  mind  would,  if  happily  realized,  be  a  great  boon  to  students, 
and  ho  is  quite  able  to  roalizo  it,  if  ho  will  fruo  himself 
from  tho  tranuuels  of  editorial  tradition— tradition  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  has  not  tended  to  charm,  by  invitation, 
to  the  study  of  English  literature. 

The  publication  of  Wi>rdsworth"3  "  Poems  "  in  two  volumes 
marked  an  era  in  English  poetry.  Far  mure,  in  our 
opinion,  than  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  these  poems  struck  the 
note  which  called  us  back  to  Nature  and  our  subjective  relatirn- 
sliii)  to  the  things  of  "  lauilscape  and  of  sky."  They  contained 
"  The  Sailor's  Mother,"  "  Alice  Fell,"  "  Beggars,"  ••  Lines  to 
a  ButterHy,"  "  The  Emigrant  Mother,"  tho  "Sonnets  dedi- 
cated to  Liberty,"  "  To  a  Highlaiul  Girl,"  the  "(.We  tn  Duty," 
"  Varrow  Revisited,"  the  "  Affliction  of  Margaret,"  and  tho 
"  Stanzas  on  a  I'icture  of  I'eelo  Castle."  These  were  tho  very 
volumes  which  brought  Francis  Jeffrey  .-ibusingly  forwanl  in  the 
pages  of  tho  Eilinburgh ,  and  which  raiseil  the  satirists  of  tho  ]  'odUiil 
R((ju!tci-,  tho  Eclectic  Ecrinc,  and  tho  SiiitpliciadUt  expressions  of 
derision  which,  had  they  been  founded  on  true  iimight,  would  have 
forever  lnuiod  Wordsworth  and  his  poems  in  utter  forgetfulness. 
Those  volumes  also  mark  tho  growing  canity  of  Wonl.swrrth'g 
attitude  towards  tho  nature  of  poetic  expres«ion,  and  amount  to 
an  entire  abandonment  of  tho  maxims  laid  down  by  him  in  the 
"  Preface  ''  of  iSW.  Further,  agreeing  as  wo  do  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson  that  .Matthew  .Vrnold's  anthology  of  Wonlsw.  rth 
is  "  iiuomparably  the  best,"  it  will  bo  found,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson 
carefully  points  out,  that  of  tho  sixty  sonnets  in  Aniold's  selec- 
tion no  fewer  than  tliirty  are  from  the  •'  IVh-uis  "  of  lJ<»l7,  and 
"  of  tho  ono  hundred  and  t<-n  misoellanoous  pieces  forty-two 
(i.e.,  more  than  one-thinl)  are  obtained  in  tho  same  quarter." 
These  facta  lioing  so,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  done  a  kindly  service 
to  all  Wonlsworlhians  in  giving  them  so  excellent  a  r'nr^i.nilt  of 
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the  1807  volnmes,  provided  with  introductions,  notes,  and 
variorum  readings,  which  only  Mr.  Hutchinson's  well-known 
enthusiasm  could  have  helped  him  to  bring  together.  A  word  of 
praise  must  also  be  given  to  the  Chiswick  Press  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  have  reproduced,  by  means  of  type,  the  original 
edition. 

The  handy  reprint  of  friend  "  Eeynard  "  should  be  welcomed 
not  only  by  those  who  take  more  than  a  superficial  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  by  many  boys  and  girls,  who  love 
a  tale  for  its  own  sake.'  Mr.  Ellis  is  evidently  touched  with  the 
humour  of  the  Fox,  and  seemsquite  at  home  in  all  his  dodges  and 
wiles.  The  text  is  founded  onthatof  Caxton,  whicliMr.  Ellis  himself 
edited,  for  publication  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Morris,  in  1892. 
The  present  version,  however,  is  a  variant  on  that  issued  in  1894, 
also  by  Mr.  Ellis.  We  regret  a  little  that  he  did  not  "  trace 
Reyiiard  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  literary  life,"  despite  the 
"  many  obscure  corners,  twistings,  and  turnings,  complications, 
intricacies,  and  doubtful  passages."  Perhaps,  however,  such  a 
story  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  volume  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
is  meant  for  popular  reading.  For  this  stoiy  we  must  wait  until 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  gives  us  his  edition  of  Caxton's  translation. 

Mr.  Ellis  displays  a  ready  facility  in  rhyme,  though  such 
pairs  as  "  court  "  "  exhort,"  "  straight  "  ''  satiate,"  "  court  " 
"  thwart,"  "  young  "  "  throng  "  are  not  quite  happily  mated  ; 
but  they  will  serve  for  younger  critics  with  less  sensitive  ears. 

Mr.  Crane's  "  devices  "  consist  of  a  frontispiece,  a  decorated 
title-page,  and  what  may  be  called  chapter  head-pieces.  They  in 
no  way  depart  from  the  style  by  which  that  artist  is  distinguished. 


Solomon  Caesar  Malan,  D.D.  Memorials  of  his  Life 
and  Writings.  By  his  Eldest  Surviving  Son,  Rev.  A.  N. 
Malan,  M.A.,  F.G..S.    9x6iu.,  xiv.  +  41o  pp.     London,  1897. 

John  Murray.    18/- 

This  biography  is  o,n  extraordinary  mixture  of  the  dry  and  the 
amusing.  When  wo  are  dragged,  as  with  a  halter,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Reverend  Solomon  Caesar  Malan  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  Biblical  hermeneutics  and  exegesis,  amid  the  dustheaps  of 
ancient  Versions  and  petrified  Eastern  Churches,  or  over  tlie 
malodorous  battlefields  of  forgotten  controversies,  we  honestly 
wish  the  dogmatic  divine  had  never  been  rescued  from  the 
straitest  sect  of  his  father  at  Geneva.  Nor  are  we  in  any  wise 
mollified  when  we  are  led  'about  in  Palestine  and  Greece,  as 
though  everybody  had  not  "  done  "  these  unhappy  countries 
usciuc  ad  7iavseain.  When  biographers  realize  that  ordinary 
tours,  unless  described  with  all  the  curious  care  of  the  literary 
artist,  are  not  an  essential  part  of  every  '*  Life,"  there  shoidd  be 
held  a  national  thanksgiving  service.  We  will,  nevertheless, 
admit  that  Dr.  Malan's  travels  sometimes  wandered  into  the 
unusual,  as  when  ho  went  to  preach  a  sermon  in  Georgian  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Kutais,  and  always  had  the  charm  of  the  unpre- 
meditated—the essential  characteristic  of  the  happy  traveller. 
He  would  start  with  an  umbrella  and  a  black  bag,  and  never 
make  up  his  mind  where  he  was  going  till  he  left  his  house. 
Once  he  came  back  without  his  black  bag.  "  The  Russians 
stole  it  and  said  God  gave  it,"  he  reported,  to  explain  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  lost  anything— except  his  temper. 

Dr.  Malan  was  possessed  of  a  rugged  and  independent  cha- 
racter, impatient  of  differing  opinions  and  intolerant  of  contra- 
diction, fixed  as  a  rock  in  his  convictions,  and  not  a  little  bigoted 
and  narrow  in  his  views.  For  instance,  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
"  went  over  to  Rome  "  :  thenceforward  the  worthy  rector  of 
Broadvvindsor  never  spoke  to  him  again,  and  even  turned  back 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  street.  No  less  firmly  did  he  refuse, 
during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,  to  read  in 
his  chiu-ch  the  prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  He 
considered  it  past  praying  for.  Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Malan 
was  considered  to  be  very  like  Mr.  Gladstone  in  face,  and  was 
often  mistaken  for  him.  One  day,  when  walking  on  the  pro- 
menade at  Tenby,  he  found  himself  closely  observed 
by  the  visitors  there  assembled. 

Presentlv  a  gentlen1.^n  cime  up,  and  with  deferential  fresture, 
taking  off   his    hat,    said,    "  Pardon  me  for  the  liberty,  Sir,  but  we  are 


anxious  to  know  if  we  have  the  honour  to  be  in  the  presence  of  Mr, 
Gladstone  ?  "  "  No — thank  God  ?  "  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Sir."     *'  So  you  ought." 

This  delicious  scene  is  but  one  of  many  in  which  the  divine 
appears  in  a  quaint  and  humorous  aspect.  If  the  whole  book  were 
like  the  admirable  chapter  vii.,  on  life  at  Broadwindsor,  it  would 
be  irresistible.  The  rector's  sharp  rejoinders,  his  Dorset  stories 
(as  of  the  mending  of  "  Chawles's  "  dislocated  thigh  by  scientific 
hauling)  ;  his  short  way  with  incompetent  curates,  such,  for 
instance,  as  broke  window  panes  and  could  not  strop  their 
own  razors  ;  his  passion  for  learning  musical  instruments — such 
as  the  violoncello,  cornet,  French  horn,  clarionet,  flute,  and 
flageolet — without  "  attempting  to  achieve  excellence,"  but 
regaling  the  household  of  an  evening  with  the  results  ;  his  skill 
at  all  mechanical  arts,  from  shoeing  horses  to  inlaying  work- 
boxes  ;  his  undeniable  gift  of  sketching,  well  illustrated  in  this 
book  ;  his  angling  fancies,  his  love  for  his  top-joint  and  utter 
contempt  for  the  "  night-cap,"  as  he  called  the  landing  net — all 
these  make  up  a  picture  of  a  unique  personality,  at  once 
eccentric  and  capable,  limited  and  yet  versatile,  self-centred  and 
j'et  unmistakably  noble. 

But  Dr.  Malan  was  not  merely  an  extraordinary  country 
parson,  such  a  parson  as  would  be  indeed  the  savouring  salt  of 
any  parish.  He  was  also  a  most  distinguished  Orientalist  ; 
indeed,  his  biographer  calls  him,  with  the  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion of  a  son,  "  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  of  his  age."  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  marvellous  linguist,  who  could  write  thirteen 
scripts  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  learned  to  talk  Armenian  (for 
instance)  fluently  in  a  fortnight.  His  published  works  number 
over  fifty,  and  include  translations  from  the  Chinese,  Mongol, 
Coptic,  Armenian,  Syi-iac,  Russian,  Georgian,  Ethiopic,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Welsh,  Japanese,  Korean,  to  say  nothing  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  other  ordinary  languages.  His  wide  learning  and 
fastidious  scholarship  reminds  one  of  the  Castells  and  Pocockes 
of  a  vanished  age — an  age  of  elaborate  erudition  which  he 
perpetually  lamented.  One  wishes,  however,  that  his  own  work 
had  been  less  severely  technical.  The  most  important  was  the 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  according  to  the  eleven  oldest 
Versions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Versions  "  were  his 
strongest  subject.  It  was  as  a  leading  authority  in  this  large 
and  varied  field  that  he  lent  such  valuable  support  to  Dean 
Burgon's  onslaught  upon  the  Revised  New  Testament.  At  tlie 
same  time,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  so  much  of  Dr.  Malan's 
scholarly  labour  was  spent  upon  heated  controversies,  and  his 
biographer  would  have  done  well  to  expunge  or  qualify 
many  severe  and  unjust  expressions  of  the  odium  theologicum , 
as  he  has  qualified  Dr.  Malan's  uninformed  ridicule  of 
evolution.  As  a  rule,  the  biographer  is  singularly  fair,  and  his 
power  of  drawing  a  life-like  picture  of  village  life  is  unques- 
tionable. The  introductory  account  of  the  martyrs  among  the 
Vaudois  and  Huguenot  Malans  and  tho  Transvaal  branch  of 
the  family  is  also  interesting,  and  there  is  much  excellent  read- 
ing in  the  chanter  on   the  Calvinist  Church  at  Geneva. 


The  Eversley  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; to  which  is  ju'efixod  an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  Genesis  to  Esther.  7:Jx4Jin.,  513  pp.  London, 
1897.  Macmillan.    5/- 

As  long  ago  as  the  publication  of  E!<say.i  and  Bcvicws,  the 
claim  was  raised  by  the  critic  to  treat  the  Bible  "  like  any 
other  book. ' '  It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  literary  man 
would  make  a  similar  demand.  Partly  in  a  spirit  of  concession 
to  the  orthodox  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  partly  from  an 
exactly  opposite  feeling — the  desire  to  assert  the  impartiality 
of  culture,  it  became  the  fashion  among  litterateurs  of  the 
school  of  Matthew  Arnold  to  adopt  towards  the  Bible  as  known 
to  us  in  the  Authorized  Version  an  attitude,  not  only  of  civility, 
but  of  admiration.  The  result  is  such  a  volume  as  the 
one  before  us.  Mr.  Mackail,  in  the  admirable  preface  contained 
in  the  first  number,  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  no 
previous  edition  has  attempted  to  modernize  the  printing  of  the 
Bible.     In  the  Modern  Readers'  Bible,  now  being  published,  the 
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same  idea  finds  expression.  Undoubtedly  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  text  hero  adopted  will  tend  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
sacred  books,  not  only  on  their  literary,  but  on  their  religious 
aide.  Continuity  of  thought  and  narrative  is  certainly 
.issisted  by  the  diHcarding  of  chapters  and  verses,  and  of  the  too 
frequent  (iiHlocatioii  of  the  text  by  multitudinous  references  to 
marginal  or  otlier  notes,  (ireat  advantage  also  arises  from  an 
intelligent  use  of  paragraphs.  Apart  from  sptdling  and  punctua- 
tion, no  further  editing  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Maekail.  There 
are  no  notes  and  no  subject  headings  to  the  pages  or  (besides 
their  titles)  to  the  books.  It  is  perhaps  pardonable  in  a  scholar, 
who  is  regarding  the  Authorized  Version  solely  as  a  "  great 
treasury  of  English  prose,"  to  speak  rather  strongly  of  the 
arbitrary  and  often  unintelligent  arrangement  of  the  text  in 
versos,  which  was  invented  in  the  ICth  century.  He  agrees 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recall  it  ;  but  wo  caiuuot  agree 
with  him  ill  regarding  this  fact  with  nothing  but  regret.  For 
tlio  purposes  of  devotion,  no  less  than  of  preaching  and  educa- 
tion, the  airangemont  is  invaluable.  Hut  there  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  whatever  why  a  Uible  printed  "  like  any  other  book" 
should  not  also  have  its  place  and  be  equally  serviceable  for 
<litt'eront  uses.  On  another  point  Mr.  Mackail's  righteous 
indignation  at  the  tieaiinent  which  the  Knglish  I'ible  lias 
received,  and  which,  as  he  says,  "  has  no  parallel  in  English 
literature,"  carries  him  rather  far.  He  points  out  that 
it  is,  in  its  present  form,  simply  a  degraded  rejiroduction  of  the 
original  folio  of  ICll.  It  lias  been  reduced  "  by  sheer  pressure  " 
into  an  octavo,  and  the  siiiglo-volunio  form  arranged  on  the 
achemo  of  a  folio,  has  thus  been  preserved  to  an  age  which 
rejects  folios,  but  has  invested  this  one  volume  in  its  tradi- 
tional form  with  an  almost  superstitious  reverence.  A 
remodelling,  however,  of  the  pages  of  the  Authorized  Version 
jis  they  at  present  stand  need  not  neccBsarily  imply  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  single  volume.  The  Evorsloy  Hiblo  is  to  consist 
of  eight  volumes.  It  is  admirably  printed,  but  it  could  well 
Atford  to  bo  compressed  into  fewer  volumes  with  larper  pages. 
AVithout  discussing  the  question  whether  it  would  bo  possible 
to  "  modernize  "  tlio  Bible  in  a  one  volume  edition,  one  may 
&i  any  rate  protest  against  Mr.  Mackail's  assertion  that  "  no 
one  ever  roads  a  single  vnluiiio  Shakeapoare  if  there  is  one  in 
throe,  or  in  thirteen,  or  oven  in  furty  volumes  accessible." 

The  question  of  spelling  has  of  course  been  carefully 
considered,  and  the  modernization  has  been  extended  to  many 
words  which  have  undorgono  alteration  since  the  last  revision, 
such  as  "  bishopric  "  fur  "  bislioprick,"  "  rearward  "  for 
'■  roroward."  Where  an  old  spelling  marks  a  real  grammatical 
<litrerenco  between  Jacobean  and  Victorian  English,  or  where 
it  marks  a  word  allied  to,  but  distinct  fi-om,  the  word  which 
Toprosonts  it  to-day,  the  older  form  has  wisely  boon  kept.  A 
miiio  (]UOstiimablo  course,  perhaps,  but  one  wo  are  not  inclined  to 
oavil  at,  is  the  retention  of  what  is  now  an  obsolete  spelling, 
because  it  is  more  otyinologically  correct,  as  "  ribband,  " 
"  sycomoro."  The  text  hero  adopted  is  that  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  IGll,  which,  as  we  are  hero  reminded,  is  not  quite 
identical  with  the  Bible  now  issued  from  the  Oxford  L'nivcrsity 
Press.  Mr.  Mackail  docs  well  also  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Authorized  Version — pronounced  by  Dr.  Jowott  to  bo 
"  in  a  certain  sense  more  inspired  than  the  orieinal"'— did  not 
owe  its  universal  acceptance  to  a  monopoly.  It  wos  not  formally 
authorized,  and  it  took  the  place  of  other  translations,  as  it 
has  maintained  its  place  against  the  Kovised  Version,  by  its 
intrinsic  merit.  I^Ir.  Mackail  a.scribes  the  special  literary 
quality  of  some  portions  of  the  translation,  as  Ocnesis  and 
Isaiah,  to  Bishop  Andrewes  and  Bishop  Smith.  The  uniform 
«xcellenoo  of  the  whole  must  be  traced  back  in  some  degree  to 
Covordalo. 

It  was  an  age  (says  Mr.  Mackail)  of  debased  Gothic 
in  litoraturo  as  well  as  in  building.  The  freedom,  tho  in- 
vention, the  simnle  daring  of  o.irlier  periods  wore  rapidly 
being  lost,  and  tlio  more  succinct  and  ordered  beauty  to  be 
found  in  tho  prose  of  tho  18th  century  was  still  far  "in  tho 
future.  ...  On  tho  ono  hand  lay"  pedantry,  on  the  other 
vulgarity.     Much   of   the   ablest  writing  of  that  ogo  succeeds  in 


uniting   both.     But   from    Ixith   alike   the   English   Bible   with 
unimportant  exceptions  is  conspicuously  free. 

These  volumes  will  certainly  help  to  give  the  Authorized 
Version  its  exact  position  among  English  classics,  and  the 
publishers  may  be  congratulated  on  having  se<.ure<l  tho  fer- 
vices  of  an  editor  peculiarly  fitted  to  perform  tho  delicate  task 
of  re-editing  it  for  mo<lem  readers. 

Poems.  Bv  the  late  John  Lucas  Tupper.  Sclectod  ami 
Edited  by  William  Michael  l{i..-,.seui.    Svo.     London,  1«J7. 

Longmans.    5,- 

John  Lucas  Tupper  was  one  of  the  Pre-raiiliaelite  Brother- 
hood, but  abandoned  art  as  a  profession  while  htill  young,  and 
became  in  1805  drawing-master  at  Rugby,  where  he  dio<l  in  187'J. 
He  accomplished  no  imjiortant  work  as  an  artist,  except  a  i>tutuo 
of  Linn;uu8  in  the  Oxford  University  Museum,  but  api^ears  to 
have  left  behind,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  the  memory  of  a 
marked  personality  and  a  very  lovable  character.  This  volume 
13  proof  of  the  surviving  affection  of  one  of  his  early  Pie- 
raphaelito  friends,  who  has  collected  his  jviems,  few  of  which 
have  previously  been  published,  in  the  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  for  "  proving  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  very  conaidtr- 
ablo  poetic  gift  of  his  own." 

It  is  easy  to  bo  deceived  by  the  partiality  of  friendship  in 
these  matters,  but  the  poems,  as  a  whole,  fully  justify  Mr. 
Kossetti's  deciaion  to  give  them  to  the  public.  They  are  not 
groat  poetry— no  one  will  claim  it  for  them — but  neither  are  they 
mere  exercises  in  the  making  of  verses,  as  so  many  volumes  of 
minor  poetry  are.  AVhat  Mr.  Tupjier  writes  about  ho  has  seen 
and  felt  for  himself.  There  is  a  note  of  absolute  sincerity  about 
his  work  ;  more  than  that,  there  is  the  note  of  a  man  who  had 
his  own  way  of  looking  at  things.  Work  of  this  sort  is  always 
worth  knowing,  and  not  least  when  it  comes  from  ono  in  whom 
some  interest  will  always  be  felt  inde()endently,  for  the  sake  of 
his  connexion  with  a  movement,  whose  high  purpose  and  spirit 
exercised  an  influence  which  extended — it  is  too  often  forgotten — 
far  beyond  tho  world  of  stone  or  canvas. 

The  most  conspicuous  element  in  Tupper's  i)oelic  gift 
appears  to  us  to  be  what  Mr.  Uossetti  calls  his  ••  acute  suscepti- 
bility to  impressions."  Tho  worhl  about  him  was  a  plaio  full  of 
inlinito  suggestions  to  his  .sensitive  imagination.  There  is  more 
than  a  pretty  fancy,  for  instance,  in  the  stanzas  called  "  Kcuo- 
vation  "  ;  and  it  there  is  nothing  particularly  profound  in  them 
wo  have  no  right  to  ask  profundity  of  one  who  makes  no  claim 
to  bo  called  more  than  a  minor  ]ioot.  It  is  the  function  of  tho 
greatest,  and  of  them  alone,  to  give  us,  in  a  moment,  by  a  single 
poem,  perhaps  by  a  single  phrase,  a  new  interi)rctation  of  the 
world,  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  wo  have  never  before 
looked  at  life.  The  lesser  men  are  well  employed  in  making 
thomsolves  the  spokesmen  of  what  all  nion  of  imagination  feul 
to  a  greater  or  loss  degree,  but  cannot  utter.  And  for  the  mass 
of  mon  who  see  nothing  beyond  the  fact  in  things,  they,  too,  are 
interpreters  in  their  measure. 

The  book  is  made  up  by  the  insertion  of  some  pieces  in  a 
lighter  vein  —  "  friendly  chaff,"  as  Mr.  Rossetti  calls  them. 
They  have  little  interest,  and  it  would  have  bein  bettor  to  omit 
them,  oven  though  their  absence  made  a  small  volume  smaller 
still.  Oi  the  sonnets — of  which  there  are  aliont  20 — none  are  of 
tho  first  rank,  but  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  which  have  a 
real  distinction  of  their  own — this,  for  instance,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  : — 

I  see  so  much  of  sorrow  on  tho  oirth, 

<)  Hunt,  that — were  it  not  for  natural  things, 
Tho  careless  loitering  of  lucent  springs, 
The  evening  sweetness,  and  tho  morning  mirtli 
Of  songsters,  and  (far  most  atiiiilst  this  dearth 
Of  earthly  love)  thy  brave  oiuleavourings 
To  catvh  the  far  harmonious  murmurings 
That  toll  how  calm  a  region  gave  them  birth, — 
1  micht  1h>  KmI  to  doubt,  in  evil  hour 
(Witli  such  a  iatluro  as  tho  Wiirld  doth  soem. 
Where  love  and  ruth  front  churlishness  ami  hate). 
I  might  l>e  Wi>n  in  darkened  hour  to  dream 
Of  chance  misrule,  or  evil-guiding  power, 
But  for  those  counsellings  to  hoi>o  and  wait. 
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It  is  true  there  is  an  echo  in  it  which  Mr.  Tiipper  has 
caught  from  Milton  and  Wordsworth  and  a  doubtful  rhyme  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  lines  of  the  octave  ;  but  the  fine  third  line 
is  all  his  own.  Other  striking  sonntts  are  "  An  Evening 
Fantasj'."  "  Rain,"  "  Sub  Jove,"  and  the  final  one  to  his  wife, 
in  which  he  well  says  of  himself  that  he  sang  of 

rarest  things 
That  make  tlie  earth  a   perfume  and  a  song, 
And  of  vague  solace  of  imaginings. 

That  is  true  and  finely  said.  In  temperament,  in  sym- 
pathy, in  all  the  receptive  side  of  him  he  was  a  pure  poet  ;  all 
that  he  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  greater  things  was 
a  freer  and  larger  utterance.  There  is  something  a  little 
cramped  and  timid  about  his  work,  leaving  the  impression  that 
he  had  more  in  him  than  he  could  find  words  to  say  ;  but  all 
that  he  did  succeed  in  saying  bears  the  stamp  of  being  as  sin- 
cerely uttered  as  it  has  been  finely  felt. 


Literary  Pamphlets.  Selected  by  Ernest  Rhys.  (The 
Pamphlet  Library.)  2  vols.  SxoMn.,  27.S  +  278  pp.  London, 
1897.  Kegan  Paul.    5/-  each  vol. 

What  is  a  pamphlet  ?  The  word  itself,  of  uncertain  origin, 
existed  in  our  language  so  far  back  as  the  year  1344  ;  when  it  is 
found  in  the  Pliilobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury.  It  has,  however, 
meant  very  different  things  at  different  times.  Robert  Greene's 
novels,  for  instance,  were  called,  on  their  appearance  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  Love  Pamphlets. 

Printed  matter  has  been  defined  as  a  pamphlet  by  three  tests 
in  succession — the  absence  of  binding,  the  for  mat, and  the  literary 
purpose.  Down  to  the  Restoration  Age,  books  in  this  country  were 
usually  published  in  the  form  of  stitched  sheets.  It  was  the 
purchaser  who  afterwards  had  some  five,  eight,  or  ten  texts  bound 
toirether  in  parchment  or  leather ;  of  which  countless  examples  in 
the  original  binding  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
less  serious  of  such  texts  were  regarded,  in  those  days,  as 
pamphlets;  and  were  usually  sold  for  a  groat  each.  Shakespeare's 
Quarto  Plays,  on  their  first  appearance,  were  looked  upon  as  mere 
pamphlets.  With  this  there  was  associated  the  idea  thata  pamphlet 
could  hardly  be  of  a  larger  size  than  that  of  a  quarto.  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Criticism  "  of  1711,  reprinted  in  these  volumes,  was 
first  issued  as  a  sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet  ;  and  admirably 
satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  three  tests  above  alluded  to. 
It  has  been  by  a  looser  and  a  later  usage  of  speech  that 
folios  have  been  called  pamphlets.  Thomason's  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Civil  War  Tracts,  issued  in  folio  as  well  as  in  quarto,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are  known  as  the  King's 
Pamphlets  ;  but  that  is  a  recent  designation,  the  King  being 
George  III.  W^e  also  n:)W  designate  Dryden's  ''Absolom  and 
Achitophel,"  of  1681,  though  fii'st  published  in  folio,  as  a  famous 
political  pamphlet  in  verse.  At  what  precise  date  the  word 
pamphlet  superseded  the  word  tract,  now  confined  to  religious 
texts,  we  may  not  know  for  some  five  j'ears  to  come,  when  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary  will  have  reached  the  letter  P.  So  far, 
we  have  not  met  with  absolutely  positive  evidence  of  the 
booksellers'  technical  use  of  the  word  pamphlet  earlier  than 
in  John  Wilford's  Monthly  Catalogue,  1723-1729  ;  about 
which  period  there  were  regular  pamphlet  shops  wholly 
devoted  to  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  same.  We 
now  come  to  the  third  definition  of  a  pamphlet — an 
argument,  an  essay,  or  a  treatise,  in  prose  or  verse,  usually 
issued,  as  we  have  said  above,  in  octavo  or  quarto,  and  in  the 
form  of  stitched  sheets.  Political  tracts  of  this  kind  were  the 
forerunners  of  newspapers,  and  began  to  be  a  power  in  the  State 
immediately  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  They  continued  to 
flourish,  as  a  potent  form  of  literature,  until  the  appearance, 
some  forty  years  ago,  of  the  penny  newspapers,  which  efi'ectually 
supplanted  them. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  subject  for  discussion,  Which  is  the 
most  famous  pamphlet  in  the  English  language  ?  Provisionally, 
we  would  suggest,  "  Killing,  no  Murder  !  "  among  political 
pamphlets:  the  "  Eikon  Basilike  "  being  regarded  as  a  book :  and 
Milton's"  Areopagitica, "   also  reprinted  in  these  volumes,  as  a 


literary  pamphlet.  Out  of  this  large  section  of  our  literature,  Ms. 
Arthiu-  Waugh  is  now  selecting  "  The  Pamphlet  Library  "  :  and 
the  two  excellently-printed  volumes  before  us  contain  "  Literary 
Pamphlets,  chiefly  relating  to  Poetry.''  The  editor,  Mr.  Rhys, 
has  not,  however,  confined  his  texts  to  the  scope  of  his  title.. 
Dr.  Johnson's  essay  on  the  importance  of  small  tracts,  excellent 
as  it  was  for  the  Age  in  which  it  was  written,  is  now  quite  out  of 
date,  and  has  nothing  specially  to  do  with  j^oetry  ;  neither  ha& 
the  •'  Areopagitica,"  though  written  in  poet's  prose.  Swift 's- 
"  The  Importance  of  the  Guardian  considered  "  is  a  fierce 
political  pamphlet. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  mistake  to  reprint  old  texts  in  the  old  way 
of  setting  type.  The  aim  should  ever  be  to  put  the  old  thought 
in  the  newest  form.  Anything — whether  old  spelling,  old  setting., 
or  writing  in  dialect — that  superinduces  friction  in  the  mind 
must  be,  in  this  Age  of  hurry  and  haste,  a  drawback  ;  unless- 
there  are  distinct  philological  aims  in  view. 

Lovers  of  our  literature  will  find  in  these  volumes  some  most 
delightful  and  suggestive  reading,  illustrative  at  once  both  o£ 
the  power  and  the  flexibility  of  the  English  tongue. 


Marie  Antoinette  Dauphine.    Bv  Pierre  de  Nolhac . 

7  ^  6Ain.,  3'39  pp.     Paris,  1898.  Calmanu  Levy.     3f.  50c . 

Marie  Antoinette  is  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  interest  in 
France.  Complete  biographies  and  monographs  of  difl'erent. 
periods  of  her  life  follow  in  quick  succession,  and  after  all  the 
memoirs  of  the  time,  letters,  and  despatches  which  have  beerj 
published  of  late  years  fresh  materials  are  still  discoverable.  M. 
Nolhac,  for  instance,  has  found  in  the  French  archives  and  public- 
libraries  despatches  from  the  Vienna  Embassy  respecting  the: 
marriage,  letters  from  Louis  XV.  to  the  Dauphin,  memoirs  of 
the  Due  de  C'roy,  a  journal  of  the  Gentlemen  in  Wailing,  and 
other  documents  which,  though  not  mateiially  modifying  previous, 
impressions,  furnish  interesting  additional  details  of  Maries 
Antoinette's  first  four  years  in  France.  M.  Nolhac  has  thus  beert 
able  to  give  a  very  full  and  vivid  description  of  the  difliculties  of 
her  situation  and  of  the  manj'  pitfalls  which  were  laid  for  her^ 
Needless  to  say,  he  wTites  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  for  whereas 
Napoleon  is  still  discussed  by  foes  as  well  as  friends,  Mari^^ 
Antoinette's  enemies,  if  any  exist,  are  now  silent.  The  impres- 
sion left  by  the  book,  moreover,  is  that  she  showed  much  more 
tact  and  committed  fewer  mistakes  than  from  her  inexperience- 
and  want  of  application  could  have  been  expected.  She  had  at 
times  to  resist  even  her  mother's  counsels,  for  these  were  apt 
to  be  prompted  by  exclusive  regard  to  Austrian  interests.  Mme. 
Dubarry,  perhaps,  occupies  somewhat  disproportionate  space  in 
the  volume,  albeit  her  presentation  at  Court  exposed  Mari& 
Antoinette  to  a  severe  ordeal,  and  M.  Nolhac 's  conception  of 
Mme.  Louise's  entry  into  a  Carmelite  convent  as  an  expiation 
of  her  father's  amour  with  Dubarry  is  more  fanciful  than 
historical.  No  such  view  was  taken  by  contemporaries,  and  if 
Mme.  Campan,  not  likely  to  be  inaccurate  on  this  point,  can  be 
trusted, that  Princess  had  long  resolved  on  exchanging  a  Court  for 
a  convent.  M.  Nolhac  has  already  written  on  Marie  Antoinette 
as  Queen.  Although  he  has  hitherto  occupied  himself  mainly 
with  the  Renaissance,  he  has  naturally  been  led,  as  curator  of 
the  Versailles  Museum,  to  make  her  one  of  his  special   studies. 


Joseph  Capperon.  Notes  d'Art  et  de  Litt(5rature  avec- 
une  Notice  Biogiapliique.      By  Max  Leclerc.     Paris,  1897. 

Armand  Colin.    4f. 

M.  Max  Leclerc  has  betrayed  the  soundness  of  his  o«ii 
judgment  in  matters  of  literary  criticism,  and  has  done  himself 
an  honour,  by  the  act  which  couples  his  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  book  with  that  of  his  former  comrade  at  the  Ecole 
des  Sciences  Politiques.  We  had  chiefly  known  him  hitherto 
as  the  brilliant  disciple  of  M.  Boutmy,  and  as  the  author  of 
the  important  studies  of  English  and  American  social  life  which 
attracted  the  .ittention  of  a  public  larger  than  that  of  the  French 
Academy  which  '•  crowned  ''  them.    Joseph  Capperon,  the  author 
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')f  these  "Noteson  Art  and  Literature, "(lie<l  just  as  ho  ha<l  passed 
his  30th  year,  unknown  to  the  Paris  publii;,  but  already  esteemed 
in  the  little  University  world  and  the  recognized  medium  in  the 
^Tonrnal  de  Geneve,  as  a  writer  between  Geneva  and  Paris,  of  the 
best  tliat  was  bein;;  proiluced  in  the  latter  centre.  The  contents  of 
this  book,  oxcojit  for  the  two  remarkable  essays  at  the  end  which 
■were  contributod  to  special  reviews,  are  the  best  of  the  pages 
%vhich  he  signed  as  correspondent  for  the  Swiss  newspaper.  For 
the  most  part,  nothing  less  journalistic  was  ever  steadily  con- 
tributed to  a  modern  journal.  M.  Capperon'.'i  rea<lers  in  Geneva 
were  fortunate  people.  To  receive  periodically  the  results  of 
■observations  so  ju.st  and  so  inclusive  was  better  than  being  in 
Paris,  for  it  was  to  bohohl  Paris  as  in  a  mirage  over  their  own 
lake  ;  it  was  to  watch  tlie  niovemoiit  of  French  ideas  from  a  safe 
vantage  ground.  Ami  now  London  maj'  profit — not  for  the  first 
time — by  what  (ieneva  welcomed  so  intelligently. 

Not  merely  to  afford  sufliciont  sanction  for  this  estimate  of 
jM.  C'ajiperon's  work,  but  to  have  the  pleasure  of  rendering  into 
English  some  of  the  happiest  appreciations  yet  produced  of  the 
ijifts  of  at  least  one  pre-eminent  French  writer,  wo  quote  the 
following  on  Ronan,  written  in  1892  :  — 

If  tho  great  writer  who.se  death  has  filleii  this  week  had  quitted  life 
towards  187H,  in  tho  mirlst  of  bi.s  labours,  Iruving  us  with  his  special 
■works  of  iihiloloKV,  and,  iMSsides  his  cnmpleti'd  '•  Histt)iru  des  Ori(tincs 
(iu  Cbristianisme,"  the  •'  Dialogues  "  and  the  first  "  Drames  Vbiloso- 
phiqiies,"  tho  masterly  articles  in  the  Jouninl  (/(«  Dihata  and  the 
llei'ac  tics  Deux  Munilrx  which  formed  his  volumes  of  "  Essais,"  and 
finally  tho  powerful  manuscript  of  his  youth,  the  "  .\vpnir  de  la  Science," 
tlien  still  unpuhlished,  the  posthumous  publication  of  which  would  have 
^ompluted  tho  unity  of  his  life— this  lifcand  the  whole  personality  of  Enicst 
Kenan  would  then  have  appealed  to  jiostcrity  in  a  clear  light.  It  would 
then  have  been  not  ilifficult  to  recognizi'  and  appreciate  his  influence.  It 
would  have  been  seen  how,  by  his  earliest  work,  be  had  killed  Voltairian 
irony  and  restored  to  incredulous  criticism  the  respect  and  the  complete 
•comprehension  of  religions  movements  ;  how  he  hail,  later  on,  cresteil  a 
iiew  way  of  regarding  the  universe  and  the  c/rwmKf  of  human  things,  from 
a  point  of  view  lofty,  detached,  optimist,  and  indulgent,  one  which  was  at 
*hi8  epoch  very  original  and  which  a  good  many  youthful  mimls  adopted 
after  him  ;  how,  finally,  the  writer  in  Kenan,  without  rhetoric,  without 
excess  or  fal»onn.ss  of  tone,  and  without  any  /'<ir(i  prh  of  elevation,  had 
found  once  more  a  form  of  expression,  of  which  the  charms,  the  ease, 
the  abandon,  the  countless  shadings,  and  tho  universal  power  were  a 
miracle  of  Atticism,  ivcalled  the  tinost  utterances  of  I'lato  or  Kenelon, 
and  deserved  the  application  to  them  of  what  Plutarch,  translated  by  our 
ancient  Amyot,  .says  so  well  of  the  lifo  of  Timoleon,  in  comparing  it  with 
the  pictures  of  Nicomachus  ami  the  verses  of  Homer-  iimi"<,  indc/i  a- 
•lammciU  </«  hcau,  him  da  JncUr.  And  such  a  Kenan  as  this  woulii  not 
liave  belonged  to  the  province  of  the  chronir/ufurs  jealous  of  their  name  of 
"  Parisians  "  ;  for,  after  the  first  glow  and  the  scandal  of  his  "  Vie  de 
Jesus,"  he  had  become  oncomore  one  of  those  simple  illustrious  men,  like 
ibis  euiifrirc  M.  Taine,  whom  tho  great  world  knows  almost  solely  by 
their  name.  But,  between  1H70  ami  those  last  months  of  bis  life  when 
illness  had  visibly  toucheil  him,  it  happened  that  Ernest  Kenan  tasteil 
■official  honours  anil  popularity,  tho  attention  of  the  foolish  and  the 
favour  of  tho  .iir/<i»,i  ;  he  came  ilown  from  his  Mont  Ste.  Geneviive, 
and  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  collegia  where  he  was  at  work,  and  mired 
■with  tho  iirineltis  and  tho  students.  There  is,  at  the  corner  of  the  Houle- 
vard  Saint  Jlichcl,  near  the  Cluny  Theatre,  a  large  photograph  of  the 
tfanuius  Hebraist,  who  regards  with  bis  head  bent  on  one  side,  and  with 
Jiis  inilefinable  eyes,  the  hubbub  of  one  of  the  noisiest  centres  of  tho 
Quartier  Latin.  Ibis  portrait  in  this  spot  always  sc'cnied  to  philosophic 
minds  a  symbol  of  the  attituile  which  the  author  of  the  "  Avenir  do  la 
Science  "  bad  finally  assumed. 

M.  Cappoiou  continues  his  analysis  with  finer  touches,  but 
<or  tlio  rest  tho  reader  must  go  to  this  admirable  book.  After 
all,  this  passage  is  enough  to  account  for  M.  Max  Loolerc's 
estimate  of  bi.s  friond  as  a  fine  intolligonce.  admirably  active  anil 
«ant',  and  penetrated  tIirou};li  and  through  witli  French  culture. 
The  bonk  is  imlced  anotlier  witness  to  the  intensity  of  intel- 
l^octual  life  on  French  soil. 


So  varied  wore  tlie  oneigios  of  the  late  William  Morris  that 
some  complete  guide  to  his  achievements,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
rtlie  world  of  literature  is  much  needed  by  any  one  who  would 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  genius.  This  want  has  been 
siijiplied  by  Mr.  Temple  Scott  in  his  BinLior.RAPHY  OF  TUK 
Works  of  Willi.vm   Mouuis  (Bell).     The  titles  of  the  first  five 


chapters  are  an  index  to  Morris's  versatility— Original  Poemf, 
Ii4>mances,  Art,  Socialist  Writings,  Translations.  Anothtr 
chapter  catalogues  the  contributions  to  literature  of  a  differei.t 
kind  made  under  his  guiiiance— viz.,  tho  publications  of  tlie 
Kelmscott  Press.  The  book  also  includes  Morris's  own  contribi;- 
tions  to  perio<lical8  and  magazines,  and  all  articles  on  the  man, 
his  work,  and  his  writings  which  have  appeare<l  in  periodical 
literature.  A  chronological  sununarj-  of  his  works  is  given  at  the 
end.  Mr.  Temple  Scott's  reputation  as  a  bibliophile  is 
sufficient  guarantee  for  tho  care  with  which  the  bibliography  is 
con)piled. 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  had  a  happy  conception  in  their 
series  of  handsome  volumes  illustrating  the  Rivers  of  Great 
liritain.  In  no  country  are  the  rivers  so  varie<l  and  interesting 
a  feature  in  tho  scenery  as  in  Great  liritain,  and  to  every  reader 
who  either  lives  in  the  country  or  takes  his  holiday,  as  wise 
men  should,  not  alw.iys  on  tho  CVmtinent  or  at  lirighton,  the 
rivers  which  flow  through  every  county  at  home  are  sure  to 
recall  some  of  tho  happiest  memories  of  his  life.  The  two 
volumes  on  "  The  Royul  River  '  and  "  Rivers  »l  the  East 
Coast,"  which  have  been  published  snnie  time,  were  capitally 
done,  and  so  is  the  new  one  entitled  Rivp.us  ok  thk  South  .\.\d 
We.'<t  Coast— the  West  Coast,  by  the  way,  carrying  one  up  to 
Ayrshire  and  tho  Ch  de.  Tho  only  thing  wo  mits  in  the  letter- 
press is  a  hint  or  two  of  guidance  to  those  who  profose  to  ex- 
plore the  rivers  in  a  boat.  The  Warwicksliiie  Avon,  fnr  example, 
18  not  quite  so  sioiplo  a  matter  as  the  Thames,  and  some  inhu- 
mation might  bo  given  as  to  a  good  starting  point,  as  to  the 
locks,  and  as  to  \vliore  to  put  up  tor  the  night.  Hut  the  letter- 
press, which  is  by  different  authors,  is  tliroughnut  popular, 
without  being  trashy  ;  and  the  illustrations  are  liberal  in 
iiuantity  and  excellent  in  quality. 

Tho  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  Short  Hi.stobv 
OK  FuKXcH  LiTKiiATiRK  has  lately  made  its  api>earanco  (Clarendon 
Press).  Tho  book  has  been  revised  and  the  section  on  the 
Nineteenth  Century  greatly  enlarged.  In  its  present  form  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  vast  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Mr.  Saintsbury  says,  in  his  jirefaee,  that  he  is  afraid 
ho  could  WTite  a  severer  criticism  of  the  book  than  any  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Re  that  as  it  may,  he  has  done  his  work  in 
a  conscientious  and  painstaking  manner,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  present  edition  will  meet  with  the  recognition  it  deserves, 
although  in  some  resiiects  the  book  is  still  open  to  the  strictures 
passed  upon  it  by  tlie  late  M.  Scherer  some  years  ago.  '•  Wo 
should  recognize  more  fully  than  we  do."  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  "  the  immense  imiHirtaiice  and  interest  of  hVench 
literature.  Certain  productions  of  this  literature  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  may  misjudge  and  ovor|)raise,  but  ho  is  entirely  right  in 
insisting  on  its  immense  importance."  In  the  e<lition  of  his 
history  before  us  Mr.  Saintsbury  touches  ui>on  tlio  work  of  the 
most  conspicuous  writers  in  Franco  at  tho  present  moment, 
such  as  "  Pierre  Loti,"  M.  Bourget,  M.  Anatole  France, 
"  Gyp,"  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  M.  drunetitre  ;  and  the  liook 
has  "therefore  a  continuity  and  a  completeness  which  materially 
add  to  its  usefulness.  We  observe  that  the  dates  of  Corneille's 
tragedies,  as  given  by  Mr.  .'^aintsbury,  differ  in  several  instances 
from  those  given  by  M.  Emile  Picot  in  his  "  Bibliographie 
Cornelieiine,"  published  in  187(j. 

A  selection  of  Mr.  Spurgoon's  Sermons  should  appeal  to  a 
fur  wider  public  than  that  which  formed  his  regular  audience. 
The  thirty-six  sermons  now  published  by  Mes.«rs.  Passmore  and 
Alabaster,  under  the  title"  TiiK  Evkr"i.astixi!  Gosi-ki..  were 
selected  by  tho  late  General  Sir  R.  Pliayre,  and  will  furnihli 
preachers  liiid  homiletical  students  of  all  religion.-,  denominatiins 
an  e.Ncellent  model  if  evangeliral  crat.  ry. 
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Chapters  on  the  Aims  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
F.ditod  bv  Frederic  Spencer,  I'i-.>f.s>.or  of  tb.-  Frrm  b 
I,)in(ruaKf' and  Lit er.it un-  in  ih.-  riiiv.i->it y  Ci>lli-g.- of  .Nortb 
Wales,     -ixjjin..  2S»  pp.    l-^'T. 

Cambridge  University  Press.    6  - 

With  tho  t;ro\vin£j  perception  of  the  neces.^ity  of 
.<oiiie  tmininii  for  the  pn-ife.^sion  of  teacher  the  literature  of 
••  PaedatjojTu-,"  or  the  art  of  teaching,  is  jierceptibly  on 
the  increa-se  in  England.  We  are  beginninp  to  reali/e 
that  the  most  vital  question  in  education  is  not  so  much 
wliat  subject!?  shall  Iv  taught — though  this  has  an  im- 
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portance  of  its  own — as  how  best  to  teach  whatever  is 
taught  ;  and  that  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Secondary  Education)  "  it  is  not  so  much  in 
tlie  remodelling  of  curricula  as  in  the  improvement  of 
methods,  and  above  all  in  the  supply  of  more  highly 
educated  and  more  skilful  teachers,  that  educational  pro- 
gress must  in  future  consist."  The  idea  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  to  provide  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  Welsh 
schools  and  colleges  a  body  of  suggestive  hints  on  teaching 
the  principal  subjects  of  a  liberal  education,  each  subject 
being  dealt  with  by  an  expert.  The  subjects  chosen  are 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German,  English,  History, 
Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Science,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Pliysiology  ;  and  the  writers  are  all  teachers 
of  practical  experience,  qualified  to  speak  on  their  respec- 
tive subjects.  The  papers  are  not  all  of  equal  merit  ; 
and  sometimes  their  general  value  is  discounted  by  limi- 
tation of  the  point  of  view  to  Welsh  education.  That  on 
the  teaching  of  Greek,  for  instance,  avowedly  ajjplies  to 
older  students,  and  late  beginners  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  and  English  provincial  colleges,  with 
whom  Greek  represents  a  deliberate  choice  made  at  a 
time  when  they  are  of  age  to  judge.  For  such  students, 
Professor  Rhys  Roberts  concludes  that  the  result  attained 
should  be  good,  "  provided  always  (1)  that  they  have  i-e- 
ceived  a  thorough  training  in  English  and  in  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  Continental  languages, 
and  (2)  that  they  are  allowed  to  devote  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  to  the  study  when  once  they  begin  it.'' 
Amid  much  that  is  good,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  pick 
and  choose.  But  the  best  paper,  to  our  mind,  is  that  on  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  by  i\Ir.  J.  L.  Paton,  an  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  summary  of 
the  educational  value  of  Latin,  or  a  more  intelligent  and 
practical  exposition  of  the  right  principles  of  teaching  it — 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  language. 

Latin  (says  Mr.  Paton)  has  a  professional  value  for 
the  clergyman,  lawyer,  doctor,  apothecary,  schoolmaster,  and 
all  students  of  histoiy  or  arch;eoIogy.  It  has  a  vahie  also  for 
the  commercial  man.  Once  he  has  mastered  Latin  he  will  master 
French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  or  any  modern  language 
of  the  Romance  family  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  he  would  other- 
wise require.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  thoroughly  understand 
English,  not  only  literary  English,  but  the  English  of  everyday 
life,  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

jNIr.  Paten's  practical  suggestions  are  most  of  them 
excellent.  We  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the  drudgery 
of  grammar  should  be,  as  far  as  may  be,  mitigated,  and 
composition  and  translation  go  pari  passu  with  it ;  that 
teaching  lists  of"  roots,"  or  "  crude  foi-ms,"  is  unadvisable 
for  beginners ;  and  that  every  lesson  in  Latin  may  and 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  also  in  English.  On  the  value  of 
retranslation  and  repetition  (not  always  as  much  used  as 
they  should  be)  he  is  in  accord  with  the  best  teachers  ; 
and  we  cordially  endorse  his  view  of  the  supreme  value 
of  Latin  prose  in  good  hands. 

Rightly  handled,  Latin  prose  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
effective  instrument  of  education  a  teacher  can  use.  Here,  at 
any  i-ate,  no  cramming  is  possible,  no  cribs  or  subterfuges  of  any 
kind  can  do  a  boy's  thinking  for  him.  One  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  English  proso  style,  the  late  Cardinal  Newman, 
attributed  his  command  of  English  style  to  tlie  practice  of 
translating  every  day;two  or  three  sentences  into  Latin. 

The  editor  himself  contributes  a  suggestive  paper  on 
the  teaching  of  French  and  German,  somewhat  too  tech- 
nical, perhaps,  for  ordinary  readers,  but  with  many  valu- 
able hints  for  teachers.  He  advocates  what  is  sometimes 
called  the    "  natural  "  method  of  teaching  ariy  living  lan- 


guage— viz.,  with  reference  to  its  use  in  speech,  the 
immediate  aim  being  "  to  enable  the  learner  to  under- 
stand speech  in  the  foreign  idiom  and  to  use  it  himself 
as  the  direct  instrument  of  thought."  A  very  practical 
jmper  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  seems  to  be  that  on 
Geometry,  by  ]Mr.  Workman,  Head  blaster  of  Kingswood 
School,  Bath.  We  observe  that  he  stands  by  Euclid  him- 
self with  his  prescription  of  2,000  years  in  preference  tO' 
any  of  Euclid's  "  Modern  rivals,"  amusingly  satirized  by 
the  author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  Teachers,  also,  of 
Geography  and  the  various  branches  of  physical  science 
will  find  many  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  on  the 
teaching  of  their  respective  subjects.  But  neither  they 
nor  any  other  book  on  "  paedagogic  "  will  make  a  teacher 
of  one  who  has  it  not  in  him.  The  author  of  a  certain 
cookery  book  ends  his  (or  her)  preface  with  the  remark: — 
"  With  every  receipt  in  this  book  must  be  understood 
one  more  ingredieirt,  viz.,  brains " ;  and  if  the  teacher 
himself  be  dull,  the  best  method  may  become  stagnant 
and  petrifying.  After  all,  as  Mr.  Paton  says,  the  main 
factor  in  teaching  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

"Vittorino  da  Feltre,   and    other  Humanist  Educators. 

Essays  and  Versions.     An   Introduction    to   the    History  of 

Classical  Education.     By  W.  H.   'Wood-ward,  Lecturer  on 

Education   in  Victoria  University.       7^x5]in..   256  pp.     1S97. 

Cambridge  University  Press.    6/- 

Classical  culture  together  with  a  religious  spirit  were  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Humanist  educators.  The  best, 
interests  of  school  education  were  not  linked  with  the  Poggios 
and  Bembos,  who  defiantly  burst  asunder  the  restraints  of 
religion  and  morality.  Exclusive  culture  "  for  its  own  sake,"' 
fired  with  a  passion  for  antiquity  and  a  thirst  for  individual 
fame,  could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  lowly  task  of  educating 
children.  To  use  a  logical  term  these  mere  scholars  were  toO' 
much  interested  in  the  intension  of  the  concept  of  education  to- 
have  energy  to  spare  in  promoting  the  extension  of  it. 

Mr.  Woodward,  with  justice,  insists  on  the  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  Humanist  education,  and  attributes  it  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  educators  with  Courts.  Vittorino  was  chosen  by 
the  Gonzaghi  as  the  teacher  of  their  children.  It  is  true  Vit- 
torino included  others,  even  poor  children,  in  his  school  if  only  they 
were  docile  and  promising.  The  essential  fact  remains  that  Vit- 
torino was  a  Court  schoolmaster  as  truly  as  "  the  little  school- 
master M.ark."  Guarino  da  Verona  was  the  protege  of  the  Court 
of  the  d'Estes  at  Eerrara.  P.  P.  Vergerius  dedicates  his  educa- 
tional treatise  to  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  Padua.  Lionardo  Bruni 
d'Arezzo's  "  De  Studiis  et  Literis"  was  written  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Urbiuo.  The  practical  object  of  these  teachers  and 
their  books  was  to  produce  a  good  prince,  or  (since  other 
children  were  introduced  into  the  schools)  more  broadly,  th& 
making  of  good  citizens.  The  new  wealth  of  material  in  classi- 
cal culture  chiefly  served  to  enrich  the  content  of  the  education 
desirable  in  the  making  of  the  citizen. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  Courts,  and  not  in  the  Universities, 
that  education,  especially  child  education,  found  its  impetus. 
Mr.  Woodward  connects  the  idea  readily  enough  with  the 
teaching  of  the  ancients,  now  become  the  fountain  head  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  Greece, 
Quintilian  in  Rome  had  in  view  the  practical  end  of  citizenship. 
In  this  association  of  the  Court  with  education  it  is  surely  not. 
necessary  to  go  as  far  back  as  ancient  history  to  explain  at 
least  one  side  of  Humanist  education.  The  medieval  training- 
of  the  knight  had  combined,  sometimes,  the  seven  liberal  arts 
with  the  p)-obiiates.  The  latter  included  reading,  swimming, 
shooting  with  the  bow,  boxing,  hunting,  chess-playing,  verse- 
making.  These  represent  roughly  the  phj-sical  training  so 
eagerly  demanded  by  Vittoiino  and  his  group.  For  the  seven 
liberal  arts  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  study  of  the  classical 
wiiters  are  substituted,  A'ittoHno  being  the  first  modern  school- 
master  to   teach    Greek.     The     Couit    itself   offered    the    best 
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traditions  of  chivalrio  education  ;  the  Humanists  contributed 
classical  scholarsliip.  Only  one  factor  was  further  necessary 
— that  the  child  should  not  bo  thought  unworthy  of  traininp  in 
both.  "No  criticism,"  says  Mr.  Woodward  on  this  point, 
"  is  loss  justiliablo  than  that  whicli  charges  against  humanistic 
education  that  it  igncjred  childhood." 

In  Vittorino's  life  is  presented  vividly  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question — Whether  scholarship  is  compatible  with  school- 
mastering,  or  vrhethor  its  graces  and  resources  are  thrown  away 
on  such  work.  Implicitly  the  answer  is  — The  i.s.suos  involved 
in  good  education  arc  so  vital  tliat  it  may  claim  the  best 
equipped  of  scholars  without  impediment  to  their  mental 
activity.  It  is  of  Vittorino  that  Mr.  Symonds  says — "Few  lives  of 
which  there  is  any  record  were  so  perfectly  praiseworthy."  The 
researches  of  recent  years  by  such  Italian  scliolars  as  Professor 
Habbadini  liave  caused  all  earlier  accoinits  to  bo  meagre  and  in- 
adequate. Mr.  Woodward  has  by  his  own  industry  contributed 
some  new  details,  and  has  gathereil  together  the  best  results  of 
the  researches  of  others,  so  tliat  wo  liavo  now  incomparably  the 
best  account  yet  produced  of  Vittorino  in  English. 

Mr.  Woodward  names  nine  educational  treatises  written 
between  l'M:i  and  1475.  It  would  luive  given  a  sense  of  com- 
pleteness if  he  Iiad  given  us  tlie  nine,  instead  of  translating 
only  four.  Ho  tells  us  that  Colet  was  the  fir.st  Englishman 
"  to  acknowledge  that  education  was  primarily  the  concern  of 
the  layman  and  the  citizen."  It  should  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  in  England,  as  early  as  I'iSH,  Lady  Berkeley 
established  her  Grammar  School  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  more 
than  100  years  before  Oolet's  foundation  of  S.  Paul's  School. 
Vittorino  would  at  that  time  bo  seven  years  of  age. 

Some  Observations  of  a  Poster-Parent.  TJy  J.  C. 
Tarver.    .s-.Min.,  2.S2  pp.    WcHtmlnsUi-,  l«J7. 

Constable.    6  - 

Mr.  .7.  C.  Tarver  adds  to  the  list  of  recent  works  on  educa- 
tion— a  list  which  we  fear  is  in  danger  of  becoming  overloaded — 
an  amusing  but  thoughtfid  book,  intcmdod  to  assist  the  con- 
tinuance of  frien<lly  diplomatic  relations  between  the  school- 
master and  the  parent.  Mr.  Tarver  is  liimself  a  foster-parent 
-i.e.,  a  schoolmaster  at  a  boarding-school.  He  was  himself  at 
Eton — which  he  is  audacious  and  indeiicndent  enough  to  criticize 
in  favour  of  Clifton — and  has  clearly  had  much  experience  in  tho 
various  difficulties  which  beset  tho  schoolmaster  in  his  dealings 
not  only  with  "  Tommy,"  but  with  Tonnny's  parents.  "  There 
is  no  person,"  ho  says  witli  much  truth,  "  more  likel}'  to  fall 
into  error  than  tho  [lurson  who  has  just  learnt  something  fresh. 
Tho  majority  of  parents  are  in  this  position.  By  becoming 
parents  thoy  for  the  first  time  are  obliged  to  study  children,  and 
they  trumpet  forth  new  discoveries  whicli  were  stale  news  when 
Aristoiihanes  wroto  Tin  Cloiidn."  He  is  not,  however,  so  unwise 
as  to  stor.'v.  at  tho  parent.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  school- 
master is  not  the  natural  enemy  of  tho  parent,  to  break  through 
tho  oxtraordiiiary  apathy  of  tho  latter  as  to  the  intellectual 
training  of  their  children,  and  generally  to  "  open  com- 
munications "  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  with  his  iind  their 
omi)loyers. 

Tho  book  is  fresh  and  on  many  subjects  original.  Not  only 
parents,  but  schoolmasters,  will  tind  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  in  it,  but  not  very  much  in  tho  way  of  practical  sugges- 
ti(Ui.  The  chapters  on  punishment,  truthfulne.ss,  and  athletics 
do  not  ofl'or  very  uiucli  in  tlio  way  of  guidance  on  the  main  pro- 
blems connected  with  tho  care  of  boys  ;  and  ono  cannot  attacli 
much  weight  to  a  scheme  f(U-  local  socondiuy  schools  propounded 
in  Chapter  22.  But  the  author  succeeds  in  his  endeavour  to  give 
to  a  parent  better  reasons  for  giving  or  withholding  contidenco 
in  a  school,  and  in  doing  so  he  shows  much  insight  into  tho  real 
bearing  of  a  great  many  oducation:il  <iuostion8.  In  tho  clmptor 
on  reading  and  writing,  he  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  a 
theory  that  faults  in  pronunciation  .ind  spelling  are  due  to  de- 
ficient hearing,  and  that  tlio  changes  which  consonants  undergo 
in  kindred  languages  aro  duo  to  modifications  of  tho  organs 
of   hearing   and     not  to   any   ditference   in   the   vocal    organs. 
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Christ  and  His  Mother  in  Italian  Art.  E<lit<'d  by  Julia 
Cartvrright  (.Mis.  ,V<ly).  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert 
iOvton,  Canon  of  Westminster.  :&',  ■  i:iin.,  'J2S  pp.  London, 
1807.  "  Bliss,  Sands.    £10  10/- 

Tlii.s  is  a  book  quite  in  the  graml  style — fifty 
ma.ster-pieces  of  Italian  Art  reproduced  in  photofp-avure  by 
Lemercier  et  Cie,  of  I'ari.s,  with  .sketches  of  the  life  and 
work  of  eacli  of  the  masters,  and  a  slight  but  s^Tnjxithetic 
introduction  by  Canon  Eyton.  The  chief  point  that  he 
makes  is  that 

The  humanization  of  Christ  has  been  effected  for  the  masses 
by  means  of  works  like  these,  portraying  the  most  moving  of  all 
spectacles,  wherever  seen  on  earth — the  child  in  its  mother's 
arms.  The  thing  that  draws  Him  closest  to  us,  and  ourselves 
to  Him,  at  all  times,  is  that  Ho  had  a  mother,  and  that  His 
mother  was  to  Him  what  only  a  mother  can  be,  and  this  idea 
the  "endless"  Madonnas  have  put  into  a  shape  and  have  given  to 
it  a  concreteness  which  makes  obscuration  of  His  real  manhood 
impossible. 

The  painters  whose  works  have  been  selected  to 
illustrate  this  theme  are  tViirty  in  number.  Giotto,  Fni 
Angelico,  Lippo  Lippi,  Uotticelli,  the  elder  Ghirlandajo, 
Leonardo,  Credi,  Vm  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli,  del  Sarto. 
Michel  Angelo,  fairly  stand  for  Florence  ;  Umbria  witli 
Central  Italy  is  represented  by  da  Fabriano,  Piero,  .Sig- 
norelli,  Terugino,  and  Ivaftaelle ;  Hologna-Ferrara  by 
Francia  and  Correggio,  Ixjinbardy  by  Luini,  Padua  by 
Mantegna,  and  Venice  hy  ten  of  its  greatest,  ending  with 
Paolo  Veronese,  including  Giambellini,  tiiorgionc,  and 
Titian.  He  must  be  very  hard  to  please  who  is  dissatisiietl 
with  the  selection,  although  neither  Sienese,  nor  early 
Lombard,  nor  Veronese  art  is  exemplified^ 

The  biographical  sketches  are  very  sufficient,  as 
well  as  the  historical  notes  set  opjjosite  to  each  picture. 
They  are  exceedingly  ujvto-date,  sothatone  almost  smiles  to 
find  Titian's  masteri)iece  of  the  IJorghese  Palace  mentioned 
(|uite  casually  as  the  "  ^ledea  anil  Venus,"  as  for  centuries, 
indeed  until  Prof.  Wickhofla  few  months  ago  discovered 
the  correct  attribution,  it  was  known  to  all.  Englishmen 
as  well  as  Italians,  as  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Ix)ve.  The 
historical  notes  to  which  we  have  referreil  generally  con- 
tain all  the  needed  information,  including  the  provenance 
of  the  picture,  the  traditions  resjx-cting  it,  and  the  name 
of  the  gallery  which  has  the  honour  of  jwssessing  it.  In 
oneor  two  instances,  however,  this  last  and  most  useful  detail 
is  omitted,  so  that  the  reader  who  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  superb  "  Santa  Conversazione  "  of  Lotto  is  not 
told  that  this  noble  picture  is  in  the  Hof  Museum  at 
Vienna.  The  execution  of  the  illustrations  is  exceedingly 
soft,  even,  and  rich,  but  like  all  similar  transcriptions  tli<- 
exactness  with  which  they  suggest  tiie  originals  varir^ 
considerably.  Their  prevailing  quality  is.  as  we  havi' 
said,  soft  and  rich,  and  this  sometimes  gives  a  Venetian 
look  to  pictures  like  "The  Salutation "  of  Alliertinelli, 
which  is  (juite  foreign  to  the  original.  Among  the  great- 
est successes  are  the  reproductions  of  the  Raftaelles. 
especially  the  Panshanger  Madonna,  the  picture  by  the 
Frate  from  the  same  collection,  the  Mailonna  of  Luini 
with  the  rose-trellis  (a  motive  lifteil  from  Rorgognone), 
and  the  Adoration  of  tiie  .Miigi  by  Ghirl.audajo  in  the 
Innocente  Chapel.  The  original  of  this  picture  is  at  the 
moment  a  ruin,  the  fine  finish  of  toned  glazing  that  gave 
it  imity  and  softness  having  Ixnm  all  flayed  oft"  by  the 
cleaner,  who.by  the  restoration  of  tho  brigliter  colours.ha* 
further  put  it  out  of  scale.  But  no  one  would  suspect 
this  in  looking  at  this  beautiful  photograph. 
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Thomas  Gainsborough.  A  Record  of  his  Life  and 
Works,     witli     llhistiatioMs.       By     Mrs.      Arthur      Bell 

(N.  d'Anvers).     ll,v  KH'.iii.,  lit N)  pp.     London,  1S97. 

Bell.    25/- n. 

Perhaps  tlie  best  way  to  tell  the  story  of  the  art  life 
of  a  great  jminter  is  by  exhibiting  fine  examples  of  his 
works,  even  although  these  can  be  presented  only  in  the 
monotone  of  a  heliographic  process.  But,  though  the 
subtleties  of  (iainsborough's  lovely  colour  can  in  this  way 
be  only  "  dimly  seen  or  guessed,"  much  of  his  charm,  even 
the  charm  of  his  incomparably  brilliant  touch,  can,  in  great 
part,  be  conveyed.  In  this  sumptuous  volume  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  artist's  masterpieces  are  reproduced, 
sometimes  in  the  Swan  Company's  electro  process,  some- 
times by  a  simpler  method.  But,  as  they  say  in  the 
preface — 

The  publishers  have  not  been  contont  to  remain  on  the 
beaten  track  only,  but  have  been  at  considerable  trouble  in 
tracing  out  many  specimens  of  characteristic  work  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  public. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  of  them  altogether.  Among  the 
most  attractive,  there  are,  besides  the  chief  National 
Gallery  examples  : — "The  Lady  Mulgrave,"  a  picture  which 
for  sweet  colour  and  exquisite  refinement,  and,  one 
may  add,  for  chic,  is  perhaps  without  a  peer ;  the  first 
Countess  Spencer, the  mater  jndchraoi  that  fiHa  pulchrior 
her  Grace  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  Gardner's  portrait  study  of 
"  A  Young  Girl,"  wliich  shows  Gainsborough  holding  his 
own  against  Sir  Joshua ;  "  Gainsborough's  Nephew,"  a  pre- 
liminary study  for  the  "  Blue  Boy,"  and  that  inimitable 
tou7'  de  force  itself,  which,  as  a  French  critic  has  truly  said, 
recalls  both  Watteau  and  Van  Dyck — "  L'audace  et  la 
grace  parfaite  de  Watteau,  la  severe  elegance  de  Van 
Dyck."  Several  of  the  innumerable  landscapes  un- 
appreciated in  his  life  are  also  given,  taken  most  of  them 
from  etchings  or  drawings,  though  there  are  a  few  from 
his  oil-paintings,  such  as  "  Repose."  This  is  a  most 
characteristic  work,  and  one  which,  as  here  produced  by 
the  Electric  Engraving  Company,  is  full  of  the  "  tempera- 
mental charm  "  of  the  great  painter.  For  in  him  it  is 
essentially  the  individual  feeling  for  landscape  that  arrests 
and  holds  one,  and  it  does  this  with  hardly  diminished 
force  when  the  execution  is  mannered  and  the  detail,  even 
the  foliage,  entirely  conventional.  There  is  not  much  at 
this  time  of  day  that  can  be  said  of  Gainsborough  which 
is  both  true  and  new ;  but  INIrs.  Bell  has  rewritten 
his  life  with  care  and  spirit.  She  balances  doubtful  issues 
with  discretion,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  a  proper 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  her  memoir.  She  riglitly 
insists  that  he  was  by  nature,  as  we  may  say,  a  landscape 
painter,  if  by  grace  he  was  a  portraitist. 

His  ambition,  from  tlie  first,  was  to  be  a  landscape 
painter,  and  to  the  end  of  his  career  no  rival  ever  shared 
his  devotion  to  his  first  love,  Nature.  Great  as  he  im- 
doubtedly  was  in  portraiture,  he  would  have  been  yet  greater  in 
landscape  had  he  lived  half  a  century  later,  when  the  true  claims 
of  English  landscape  art  were  recognized. 
One  hardly  knows  whether  one  can  accept  this  view  with- 
out qualification.  Doubtless  in  his  day  he  was  our  best 
landscape  painter,  but  then,  to  repeat  Wilson's  retort  on 
Sir  Joshua,  he  was  "  our  best  portrait  painter  too,"  and 
English  portraiture  was  then  at  its  high-water  mark  of 
excellence. 

Decorative  Heraldry.  A  Practical  Handliook  of  its 
Artistic  Treatment.  By  G.  "W.  Eve.  7Sx5Jin.,  xvi.  +  281  pp. 
London,  1S97.  Bell.     10  6  n. 

Heraldry,  one  might  say,  is  inherently  and  almost  inevitably 
decorative  ;  but  the  heraldic  draughtsman  has  shown  of  late  years 
such  wonderful    ingenuity    in    divesting    it    of   the    ornamental 


character  by  rights  belonging  to  it  that  it  was  high  time  some 
one  should  remind  us  that  it  is  an  art,  and  a  decorative  one.  This 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  did  in  a  very  timely  and  helpful  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  a  short  while  ago  ;  and  now  Mr.  Eve 
takes  up  his  parable  at  greater  length  in  this  volume  of  the  Ex- 
Libris  Series. 

In  discussing  "  the  origin  of  heraldic  forms  "  he  takes  a 
liberal  view  of  what  constitutes  heraldry  ;  "  any  badge,  either 
of  individual  or  family,  which  is  used  as  a  personal  distinction 
and  not  as  a  merely  adventitious  ornament,  may  justly,"  he 
thinks,  "  be  considered  heraldic,"  and  he  has  accordingly  some 
interesting  remarks  to  make  about  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  other 
early  devices  commonly  regarded  more  as  symbolic  than  heraldic. 
The  development  of  heraldry  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  traced  at 
some  length,  but  a  little  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  herald,  and 
not  quite  like  a  decorator.  Nor  is  justice  done  to  Medieval  German 
heraldry,  which  is  inadequately  represented  by  a  couple  of  shiekls 
from  the  tomb  of  Duke  John  of  Cleves.  Nowhere  during  the  later 
Gothic  period  was  such  vigorous  heraldic  work  done  as  in  Gei'- 
many,  where,  indeed,  the  decorative  use  of  mantling  was  carried 
to  a  point  of  perfection  unapproached  by  any  other  people,  even 
by  the  Swiss,  who,  again,  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Eve.  Ho 
compares  German  with  Italian  work  somewliat  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  former.  No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  putting 
German  art  on  a  par  with  Italian  ;  but  in  this  one  direction  of 
heraldry  the  Teuton  was  master  of  us  all.  It  was  his  native  art ; 
the  Italians  took  to  it  only  in  a  half-hearted  way.  Among  the 
many  illustrations  given— some  of  them  very  interesting — only 
one  other  example  of  German  work  occurs,  and  that  is 
described  as  French.  The  arms,  indeed,  are  French  ;  the  cup- 
board door  may  have  been  carved  in  France  ;  but  no  Frenchman 
ever  treated  mantling  like  that. 

A  short  survey  of  Renaissance  work  brings  the  author  to  the 
decadence  of  heraldry,  which  he  duly  chronicles  as  beginning 
rather  before  the  17th  century.  The  author  rises  to  most  re- 
freshing indignation  over  the  "  smug  self-satisfaction  "  of  17tli 
centurv  work.  He  does  right  to  insist  that  pedantry  should 
not  be  allowed  to  govern  heraldic  design.  It  is  in  despair 
of  complying  with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him 
that  the  artist  has  given  up  heraldry.  The  only  hope  of 
attracting  him  to  it  once  again  is  to  make  it  more  attractive. 
Mr.  Eve  does  something  towards  this  by  pointing  out  that 
heraldic  treatment  is  no  such  mystery  after  all,  but  is  ruled,  as 
much  as  anything,  by  common-sense. 


THE     MAIGHDEANN     MHARA. 

(THE  SEA  SIREN.) 


It  is  not  only  when  the  sea  is  dark  and  chill  and  desolate 
I  hear  the   singing  of  the  queen  who  lives  beneath  the 
ocean : 
Oft  have  I  heard  her  chanting   voice  when  noon  o'erfloods 
his  golden  gate. 
Or  when  the  moonshine  fills   the  wave  with  snow-white 
mazy  motion. 

And  some  day  will  it  hap  to  me,  when  the  black  waves  are 
leaping. 
Or   when   within  the   breathless    green   I  see  her  shell- 
strewn  door, 
That   singing    voice    will    lure   me  where  my  sea-drown'd 
death  lies  sleeping 
Beneath    the   slow   white   hands    of  her  who  rules  the 
sunken  shore. 

For   in   my   heart    I   hear   the  bells  that  ring  their  fatal 
beauty. 
The  wild,  remote,  uncertain  bells  that  chant  their  lonely 
sorrow  : 
The  lonely  bells  of  sorrow,  the  bells  of  fatal  beauty, 

Oft  in  my  heart  I  hear  the  bells,  who  soon  shall  know 
no  morrow. 

FIONA  MACLEOD. 
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ADDISON'S  TI{A^■KLS. 

Tn  spitp  of  tlie  increase  of  intercommunication 
liclwicn  I'higland  and  tlio  Continent,  books  of  European 
travel  of  any  practical  merit  were  curiously  rare  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
guides  there  were  for  a  smart  youni^  gentleman  just  setting 
out  on  the  Grand  Tour  in  1G99.  If  he  had  a  turn  for 
science,  he  might  take  with  him  the  jionderous  "Observa- 
tions" which  John  Kay,  the  naturalist,  had  published  in 
5()7:^  ;  aliUlemoreup  to  date  were  those  disquisitions 
•.oiiceniiiig  political  geography  which  Gilbert  Burnet 
<'ailed  his  Travels  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  But  this  was 
practically  all ;  and  we  must  take  this  dearth  into  con- 
sideration when  we  judge  a  volumelike  Addison's  "  Remarks 
on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,  Ac,"  which  has  unkindly,  and, 
indeed,  unfairly,  been  called  a  book  of  travels  which  might 
liave  been  written  at  home.  It  is  just  because  in  1099 
there  were  no  materials  at  home  from  which  it  could  be 
Mritten  that  its  interest,  if  not  very  exciting,  is  permanent. 

'I'he  elegant  and  youthful  traveller  was  far  from  being 
felehialed  when  this  tour  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  was 
laken.  .Joseph  Addison  had  recently  been  confirmed  in  a 
I'Vllowship  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  he  had  written 
somewhat  unimportant  copies  of  verses  in  Latin  and 
'i'jiglish  ;  hi'  was  projecting  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  and 
nibhiing  here  and  there  at  0\iil.  But  Charles  Montague 
liad  fixed  his  eye  u])on  him,  had  extracted  him  from  his 
shell  in  Oxfurd.  and  had  persuaded  Lord  Somers  to  grant 
<iim  a  pen^idu  of  i'MH)  a  year  on  which  to  prepare  for 
]iolitics  by  foreign  travel.  Accordingly,  Addison  loitered 
•only  long  enough  to  get  his  Latin  poems  addressed  to 
Montague  ]iriiite(l  in  the  '•  Musai  Anglicanif,"  as 
h'ttevs  111'  intniiliictiiin  to  Continental  scholarship  ;  and 
wvrly  in  !()!>;)  h(>  started.  Of  his  adventures  in 
France  the  book  before  \is  says  nothing  ;  we  know 
that  a  gilt  of  the  "  Musa*  "  to  Boileau  gave  that 
)ioteiitaie  of  letters  "  a  very  new  idea  of  the  English 
politeni'ss."  But  on  the  12th  of  December,  1G99.  Addison 
started  on  board  a  "  tartane  "  from  Marseilles  bound  for 
tienoa.  and  he  did  not  retmn  to  l''ngland  until  1703. 
luhvaid  \\'ortley  ^bmtagu  was  with  him,  but  Addison 
«loes  not  I'eler  to  him  or  to  any  companion. 

It  will  be  remendiered  that  the  elder  Mr.  Shandy,  long 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Bobby,  was  cheered  by  recol- 
lecting I'.ow  many  things  referring  to  such  a  bereavement 
could  be  collected  from  the  Classics.  Before  starting  for 
l!:aly.  .'Vddison  filled  a  commonplace-book  with  j)assages 
from  the  Latin  poets  descriptive  of  scenes  which  be  was 
likely  to  encounter,  and  he  translated  them  as  neatly  as  be 
could  into  English  verse  of  the  (|uality  of  Waller.  These 
([notations,  printed  at  the  projier  j)oints  in  largo  tyiM^, 
nccujiy  a  great  deal  orn>om,  and  help  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  book,  although  it  has  not  very  much  substance 
in  it.  runs  to  fh.e  comparativi'ly  handsome  figure  of  534 
pages.   It  was  not  puhli^lied  mitil  1705,  that  is  to  say,  net 


until  the  sudden  success  of  "  The  Campaign  "  had  made 
the  author  famous.  The  title-page  was  anonymous,  but 
the  interesting  dedication  to  I^ord  Somers  was  signed,  and 
no  secret  was  made  of  the  authorship. 

The  course  the  young  traveller  pursued  ran  from 
Genoa,  through  Pavia  and  ^lilan  to  Venice,  then  down  to 
Ferrara  and  Himini,  and  so,  zigzagging  across  the 
Apennines,  to  Kome  and  Naples.  He  wasjierhaps  the  first 
Englishman  to  recognize  the  singular  coziness  of  San 
Kemo,  and  to  smile  at  the  pomposity  of  the  princijiality 
of  .Monaco,  where  an  officer  remarked  to  him,  '•  with  a 
great  deal  of  Gravity,  that  Ids  .Master  and  the  King  of 
Fffince,  amidst  all  the  Confusions  of  Kurojif.  had  ever 
been  good  Friends  and  Allies."  But  the  minute  jwlitical 
sub-divisions  of  Italy  itself  were  so  far  from  scandalizing 
Addison  that  he  notes  an  opinion  that  the  geograjihical 
forms  of  that  Peninsula  jiredisjMjse  it  to  the  formation  of 
a  large  number  of  indejiendent  States.  Venice  greatly 
entertained  him,  yet  his  descrijrtions  of  it  are  frigid  ;  tlie 
colourless  purity  of  Addison's  style  at  this  |>criod  scarcely 
lends  itself  to  the  picturesque.  He  is  much  more  his  future 
self  in  little  touches  of  ironical  observation  or  humorous 
reflection  which  remind  us  of  the  Spectator  of  twelve 
years  hence  ;  as,  for  instance,  when,  at  a  Venetian 
o[)era,  Julius  Ciesar  being  discovered  in  his  library,  Addi- 
son is  gi-atified  to  see  that  the  author  whom  the  Roman 
general  studies  is  Tasso. 

Addison  was  certainly  the  earliest  English  traveller 
who  visited  San  Marino,  and,  conscious  of  this  fact,  he 
gives  a  special  chapter  to  an  account  of  this  sympathetic 
Republic.  He  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  are  forl)idden 
to  wander  about  the  sloj)es  of  their  own  mountain,  lest 
unconsciously  they  should  tread  down  a  second  j>ath  of 
entrance  for  a  possible  enemy.  I^ater  on,  with  much  in- 
trepidity, Addison  ascends  Vesuvius  from  Naples,  and.  on 
his  way  back  to  Rome  by  sea,  stops  his  felucca  at  Capri 
and  at  Ischia.  Forced  to  lie  one  night  tossing  under  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Circeio,  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
sea  on  the  rocks  reminds  him  of  "the  Howling  of  Wolves  and 
the  Roaring  of  Lions";  here  his  classic  reminiscences  come 
upon  him  thick  and  fast,  but  he  regrets,  in  more  homely 
language,  that  the  woods  "  are  most  of  "em  grubb'd  up." 
One  of  the  most  interesting  i»assages  in  this  neglected 
volume  is  that  in  which  the  fact  of  making  the  perilous 
and  awkward  entrance  of  the  Tiber  suggests  to  Addison 
the  benefits  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  life  which  would 
accrue  from  judicious  excavation. 

From  one  end  of  Ital}-  to  the  other,  this  ingenious 
young  gentleman  of  Oxford,  with  difficulty  snatcheil 
from  Anglican  oixlers,  is  sternly  Protestant.  The  legends 
of  Rome  are  all  "  imjKisture  "  and  '•  bungling  tricks  "  ;  at 
Siena  the  stories  alxjut  St.  Catherine  seem  to  him  nothing 
but  "  gross  and  absurd."  Nor  is  he  more  or  less  oppo.sed 
to  the  Gothic  forms  of  architecture  than  were  his  con- 
temjKjraries.  He  is  jiassionntely  in  favour  of  the  Palla- 
dian  style,  and  all  others  seem  to  him  savage.  With 
Milan  Cathednd  he  is  extremely  disapixtintetl.  and  he  dis- 
misses Siena  as  a  '•  liarlvirous  Building."  Palladio's 
chun?h  of  Santa  Justina  in  Padua,  on  the  other  hand,  lifts 
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him  to  an  ecstasy  ;  it  is  "  the  most  handsom,  luminous, 
diseneumber'd  Building  "  Addison  ever  saw.  In  this  the 
young  traveller  was  of  his  time.  His  master  Boileau, 
in  crushing  Ronsard,  had  found  nothing  more  con- 
temjituous  than  to  rhyme  "  Gothique  "  with  "  rustique," 
while  Moliere,  in  "  La  Gloire  du  Val-de-Grace,"  had  dis- 
missed the  exquisite  cathedrals  of  his  own  country  as  "  ces 
monstres  odieux  des  sieeles  ignorants."'  But  all  this  is  no 
worse  than  what  we  have  heard  Mr.  Ruskin  say  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance,'  and  every  church,  like 
every  dog,  may  have  its  day. 

Nor  could  Addison  be  expected  to  he  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  Alpine  scenery  than  with  Gothic  architecture. 
Yet  in  Switzerland  he  has  glimmerings  of  appreciation. 
The  panorama  of  the  Oberland,  taking  him  wholly  by 
surprise  from  the  Miinster-Terrasse  at  Berne,  faintly  stiuck 
the  chords  of  emotion  ;  and  the  drive  from  Yvoire  to 
Thonon  filled  his  spirit  "  with  an  agreeable  kind  of 
Horror."  Soleure,  now  so  dull  a  little  town,  appeared  to 
Addison  as  having  "a  greater  Air  of  Politeness"  than  any 
other  in  Switzerland  ;  and  he  is  strangely  enthusiastic 
about  St.  Gallen,  which  was,  however,  so  comjiletely  rebuilt 
half  a  century  later  than  Addison's  time  that  we  can  with 
difficulty  place  our  eyes  in  the  position  of  his.  On  the  whole, 
Addison's  lively  description  of  Swiss  places  and  conditions 
is  better  calculated  than  are  his  stiffer  and  more  pedantic 
Italian  chapters  to  make  us  realize  what  he  visited,  and 
the  changes  'twixt  now  and  then.  For  one  thing,  his 
inevitable  Commonplace-book  from  the  Classics  gave  out 
as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  Aljis,  and  he  had  no  Lucan  or 
Silius  Italicus  to  tell  him  beforehand  what  his  sensations 
ought  to  be  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  in  the  crocus 
meadows  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar. 

EDMUND  GOSSE. 


FICTION. 


The  School  for  Saints.  Part  of  tlie  History  of  the  Right 
Hon.  RolHi-t  Oi.ui-.,  M.P.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  G:4in., 
31-ipp.    London.  1S!I7.  Un-wln.    6/- 

In  an  age  wlien  many  women  write  ■wonderfully  well,  but 
also  a  little  too  wonderfully  like  each  other,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  meet  with  a  literary  personality  like  that  of  the 
lady  who  has  adopted  the  pseudonym  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
First  known  to  the  world  as  a  highly-successful  epigrammatist 
and  phraseniaker,  who,  even  in  this  somewhat  overcrowded  pro- 
fession, achieved  an  individuality  of  her  own,  she  seems  to  have 
wearied  with  unusual  rapidity  of  her  merely  verbal  triumphs. 
The  "  Herb-Moon,"  an  unequal  performance  but  in  an  entirely 
new  manner,  distinctly  testified  to  a  laudable  ambition  on  the 
author's  part  to  make  trial  of  her  powers  as  a  serious  student  of 
human  nature  ;  and  in  tliis  her  latest  novel — "  The  School  for 
Saints  " — she  has  made  a  bold  incursion  into  the  region  of 
those  deeper  emotions  and  graver  issues  of  life  which  for  their 
eflFective  treatment  require  other  and  more  uncommon  gifts  than 
a  mere  mastery  of  pyrotechnic  dialogue.  Such  adventures  are 
always  full  of  interest,  and  even  where  they  are  not  wholly 
prosperous  deserve  critical  respect.  And  "  The  School  for 
Saints,  '  be  it  said  at  once,  is  not  a  wholly  prosperous  adven- 
ture into  this  untravelled  world.  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  yet  to 
acquire  the  art  of  construction.  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  the 
subtlest,  the  most  truthful,  the  most  powerful  study  of  a 
human  soul,  or,  indeed,  of  any  number  of  isolated  human  souls, 


will  not  suffice  of  itself  to  make  a  great  novel  ;  that  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  novel  the  souls  have  to  be  clothed  with 
bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  men  and  women  ; 
and  that  in  their  intercourse  with  and  action  upon  each  other 
they  must  bear  themselves  as  men  and  women  of  the  actual 
world,  obeying  those  influences  of  motive  and  conforming  to 
those  laws  of  probability  which,  within  certain  limits,  are  the 
same  for  sinners  and  for  saints  alike. 

Hence,  although  the  emotions  of  a  deeply  religious  tempera- 
ment crossed  by  and  conflicting  with  a  powerful  instinct  of 
ambition  have  in  this  novel  been  traced  by  the  author  through- 
out the  inner  life  of  her  hero  with  an  amomit  of  insight,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  analytic  skill  which  is  beyond  praise,  he 
remains,  as  a  character  in  a  story  of  professedly  real  life,  unsatis- 
factory and  unconvincing  to  the  last  degree.  And  what  is  true 
of  Robert  Orange  is  true  in  a  measure  of  Lord  R«ckage,  of  his 
brother  Hercy  Berenville,  of  Pensije  FitzRewes,  and  even  of  the 
hero's  heroine  Brigit  Parflete.  The  author  too  often  handles 
them  as  infelicitously  as  she  has  named  them — which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Contemplated  apart  and  as  soliloquists  so  to  speak 
they  impi'ess  one  as  life-like  enough  ;  but  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  stage,  and  instructed  to  "  act  up  "  to  each  other,  their  move- 
ments are  jerky  and  spasmodic,  and  their  exits  and  entrances 
abrupt  and  ill  arranged.  The  opening  of  the  story  in  which  Robert 
Orange  first  makes  the  acquaintance  of  and  falls  madly  in  love  with 
Henriette  Duboe,  Parisian  music-hall  singer,  mistress,  and  after- 
wards morganatic  wife  of  the  Archduke  of  Alberia,  by  whom  she 
becomes  the  mother  of  Brigit,  the  subsequent  object  of  Orange's 
romantic  devotion,  is  as  fantastic  as  a  fairy  tale  ;  and  this  is  all 
the  more  disconcerting,  because  the  story  proceeds  thenceforward  for 
a  good  many  chapters  in  a  perfectly  realistic  and  matter-of-fact 
way.  At  Henriette's  death  her  daughter  is  given  in  marriage  to 
an  elderly  roue,  and  subsequently  card-sharper,  who  is  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  Archduke,  and  at  whose  death — or  rather  whose 
feigned  death,  for  we  are  clearly  given  to  understand  that  he  is 
still  living,  and  that  much  trouble  is  preparing  for  the  innocent 
bigamists  in  the  promised  sequel — the  hero  and  heroine  marry. 
But  the  political  intrigue  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  entrapped 
into  this  illegal  union  is  of  no  very  intelligible  kind  ;  and 
the  whole  episode  out  of  which  this  intrigue  arises,  the 
startling  adventures  of  Robert,  Brigit,  and  even  the  aged  Legiti- 
mist Countess  des  Escas  in  the  Carlist  war,  reads  like  a  some- 
what forced  sensational  interlude  as  conceived  by  a  writer  to 
whom  the  sensational  is  unfamiliar  and,  we  should  imagine,  un- 
attractive. Moreover,  both  Robert  Orange's  prolonged  hesitation 
and  his  sudden  resolve  to  take  the  step  which  every  reader  sees  is 
inevitable  appear  alike  to  need  explanation.  We  know  not  at 
last  either  why  he  ultimately  did  marry  Brigit  or  why  he  did  not 
marry  her  before. 

With  all  these  faults,  however,  of  construction  and  detail, 
"  The  School  for  Saints  "  is  spiritually  and  intellectually  a- 
remarkable  book.  Spiritually  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  portraiture 
of  Robert  Orange  and  its  embodied  study  of  a  profoundly  reli- 
gious temperament,  at  odds,  like  the  too  introspective  nature  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  facts  of  life.  The  struggles  and  aspirations, 
the  enthusiasms  and  the  sufl'erings  of  this  mystic  born  out  of 
due  time — or  place — are  divined  by  the  author  with  an  insight 
and  sympathy  which  may,  in  some  degree  no  doubt,  have  been 
derived  from  the  author's  own  spiritual  experiences,  but  which 
would,  nevertheless,  be  impossible  to  an.vbody  not  exception- 
ally endowed  with  psychological  power.  Nor  could  such  a  con- 
ception, were  it  ever  so  vivid  and  complete  in  the  author's  mind, 
have  been  adequately  set  forth  in  language  save  by  a  literary 
faculty  of  the  highest  order.  This  brings  us,  however,  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  way, 
is  no  less  notable.  The  book  is  packed  with  intellectual  matter, 
with  acute  observations  of  human  foibles,  and  arresting  refiec- 
tions  upon  life.  Its  incidental  character  sketches  are  brilliant 
— in  one  instance  pre-eminently  so.  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  the 
courage  of  her  abilities.  She  has  not  hesitated  to  bring  the 
Disraeli  of  the  Sixties  on  ihe  scene,  and  she  all  but  succeeds^ 
in  her  happier    moments    she    is    entireh'  successful — in  making 
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liiin  talk  like  his  own  books  :  that  is  to  say,  with  that  mixture 
of  mysticism  and  mystification,  of  Eastern  poetry  and  West-end 
pcr.iijlaf/e,  of  whicli  one  would  have  thought  that  ho  liad  the 
exclusive  secret  if  a  clever  woman  had  not  thus  proved  her 
power  of  finding  it  out.  The  more  imitation  of  tho  Disraelian 
inatiner  is  a  feat  which  would  have  made  the  literary  fortune  of 
a  professional  parodist  ;  thougli,  of  course,  in  her  genuine 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  she  is  portraying,  the 
author  of  "  The  School  for  Saints  "  leaves  the  piarodist  pure 
and  simple  a  long  way  behind.  In  the  interests,  however,  of 
iiistoiic  accuracy  wo  must  demur  to  her  making  Faiiconberg 
say  in  the  year  18G0,  "  I  believe  that  Dizzy  will  be  the  next 
Prime  Minister,"  since  he  had  already  attained  to  that  dignity, 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby,  in  the  February  of  the 
previous  year. 

There  are,  however,  other  imitations  to  be  noticed  in  this 
striking  novel— imitations  less  intentiotial,  and  from  the  artistic 
jioint  of  view  less  admirable,  than  that  of  the  Disraolian  diction. 
In  abandoning  the  artificial  stylo  of  her  earlier  and  lighter 
works, .John  Oliver  Hobbos  has  not  yet  quite  succeeded  in  finding 
a  natural  stylo  of  her  own.  She  is  still  apparently  under  the 
spell  of  the  all  pervasive  Mercdithian  influence.  Again  anil 
again, soim^times  for  whole  passages,  if  not  whole  pages  together, 
wo  catch  the  "  trick  of  that  voice  "  which  is  audible  in  the  lite- 
rary speech  of  so  many  novelists  of  the  younger  generation, 
whether,  as  here,  in  the  true  note  of  diacipleship,  or,  such  a 
jiarrotliko  echo  as  that,  fi)r  instance,  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift, 
sun  there  aro  signs  as  the  book  proceeds  that  she  is  working 
her  way,  as  the  Stevenson  of  the  days  of  "  Prince  Ott'),"  an 
almost  mechanically-inspired  Meredithian,  did  before  hor,  to  a 
manner  of  her  own.  She  almost  attains  to  it  in  the  dialogue 
between  Orange  and  Ponliorough,  an  admirable  piece  of  pure 
i-ouiedy  in  its  humorous  but  never  exaggerated  contrast  between 
tlio  saint  and  the  <ynic  ;  and  wo  have  all  confidonco  that  in  the 
promised  so(]uel  to  "  'I'ho  School  for  Saints  "  she  will  have  com- 
pletely achievod  it. 


l.S!)7. 


A  Fiery  Ordeal,    lly  Tasma. 


■)in.,  ;>)()  pp.     London, 
Bentley.    6- 


It  iss.id  to  think  that,  unless  Tasma — Mme.  Couvreur — has 
left  completed  manuscripts  behind  hor,  this  must  be  the  last 
novel  that  the  public  will  havo  from  her  pen.  When  wo  recorded 
her  death  the  otlier  day  wo  observed  that  hor  fame  rested  mainly 
on  hor  presentation  of  life  in  Australia,  the  homo  of  her  early 
days.  '•  A  Kiery  Ordeal  "  fully  boars  out  our  remark.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  Mme.  C'ouvrour's  powers,  interesting  and 
oiroctively  written,  b>it  not  in  any  way  sensational.  The  scone 
is  laid  wludly  in  the  places  she  know  best.  A  "  cockatoo- 
faimer,"  whom  perhaps  we  shouhl  describe  in  this  country  as  a 
racing  man  lirst  and  a  farmer  afterwards,  gets  into  the  dillicultios 
that  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  gambler,  and  his  beautiful 
wife  in  vain  attempts  to  extricate  him.  Ho  has  a  Scotch  land- 
lord of  the  usual  businesslike  typo,  whoso  son,  however,  is  rich 
enough  to  bo  as  generous  as  he  pleases.  'I  ho  son— we  fear  ho  is 
something  of  a  prig— takes  a  deep  but  honourable  interest  in  the 
gambler's  yoinig  wife,  lends  her  books,  provides  her  with  literary 
work,  and,  when  the  crisis  comos,  with  a  checjue  for  i'uOO.  Just 
« hen  she  seems  to  havo  succeeded,  and  all  is  gi>ing  well,  hor 
Imaband's  criminal  f(dly  ruins  all  hor  hoi)es.  In  the  catastrophe 
lliat  follows  her  friends  do  not  fail  her  ;  tho  villain  ot  the  piece 
disappears,  and  tho  story  ends  in  a  manner  that  wdl  not  greatly 
surprise  tho  iiractisod  novel  reader.  In  all  this  there  may  bo 
nothing  very  new  :  b\it  the  taJo  is  told  with  considerable  dra- 
matic jiowor,  and  tho  characters  are  drawn  with  sutllcicnt,  if  not 
exceptional,  strength. 


Human  Odds  and  Ends.     Sduies  .md  Sketches,    riy 
George  Gissing.    7iN5in.,H0S  pp.     London,  l.^is. 

La'wrence  and  Bullen.    6  - 

Those  aro  extroraoly  slight  sketches  ;  one   cannot  even   call 
them  short  stories  ;  and  we  shovdd   not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 


some  of  them  had  already  seen  the  light  in  another  place  :  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  now  form,  as  in  fact  they 
do,  a  readable  book.  Their  title  describes  them  exactly.  They 
are  human  odds  and  ends,  and  Mr.  GiEsing,  as  readers  of  his 
novels  aro  aware,  writes  with  so  much  observation  that  tboEe 
who  have  never  met  any  ot  his  characters  in  real  life  know 
little  of  humanity  at  large.  The  literary  lady,  the  struggling 
doctor,  the  incompetent  maid  servant,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the 
ancient  governess— it  is  practically  impossible  to  go  through  life 
without  meeting  some  of  them,  or,  meeting  them,  not  to  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Gissing  knows  them  well.  There  is  a  distinct 
vein  of  comedy  about  these  sketches,  and  often  of  pathos  too, 
but  the  author  does  not  harrow  our  feelings  or  rouse  them  to  a 
dangerous  state  of  excitement.  In  short,  they  will  serve  ad- 
mirably for  a  railway  companion,  or  for  any  leisure  moment 
in  which  one  likes  one's  reading  to  be,  as  the  Scotchman  said  of 
the  dictionary,  a  trifle  disconnected.  What  is  really  surprising 
is  the  prodigality  of  tho  author  in  using  up  in  this  manner,  and, 
so  to  say,  wasting,  a  number  of  carefully  drawn  and  original 
characters,  who  might  have  reasonably  hoped  to  figure  in  full 
sized  novels.  But  some  of  them,  jierhaps,  may  be  heard  of 
again.  There  aro  possibilities  in  the  firebrand  journalist,  the 
prize  lodger,  and  the  lady  of  many  benevolent  societies  that 
lead  us  to  hope  for  some  such  result. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Miss  Molsk  and  Hek  BoYs(Macmillan,4s.6<I.)isoneof  Mrs. 
Molesworth's  charming  stories  of  child  life.  Miss  Mouse,  other- 
wise Kosamond  Caryll,  a  gentle,  bravo  little  maid,  is,  of  course, 
the  heroine,  whom  fate  separates  from  hor  parents  and  thrusts 
into  tho  midst  of  a  household  of  boys,  rollicking  fellows  with 
"  their  bats  and  balls,  and  pockets  full  of  rubbish,  and  everlasting 
scrapes  and  mischief,  and  honest  old  hearts  !  "  There  were  five 
of  the  Horvoy  boys,  and  they  differed  from  each  other  in  cha- 
racter and  in  manner,  as  brothers  do  differ  ;  what  one  thought 
right  and  honourable  the  other  scorned,  and  things  did 
not  always  go  smoothly.  Mrs.  Molesworth  chronicles  their 
doings  in  her  own  attractive  fashion,  and  wo  are  sorry  when  she 
lays  down  her  pen.  One  criticism  wo  must  make.  Miss  Mou^e 
clearly  does  not  belong  to  our  day,  and  her  boys  aro  "  quaint 
little  men  in  tight-fitting  jackets  and  trousers  buttoning  on  above 
them  ■' — a  costume  which  takes  ono  back  many  a  long  year — and 
yet  Miss  Mouse  is  accustomed  to  railway  journeys  and  her  boys 
"  slang  "  each  other  and  say  it  is  "  awfully  "  cold,  in  fact,  tho 
atmosphere  of  the  book  is  distinctly  modem. 

Fou  TUB  Fl.vo,  from  the  French  of  Jules  Venie,  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey  (Samjison  Low,  5s.)  is  a  story  of  adventure  in  what 
may  bo  called  the  first  manner  of  Jules  Verne.  There  is  no  love- 
making,  there  is  not  even  a  female  character  in  it.  Tho  senti- 
ment is  supplied  by  French  patriotism  and  tho  plot  is  rendcretl 
possible  by  two  inventions — (1)  a  "  Fulgurator,"  the  action  of 
which  on  the  atmospheric  strata  is  "  so  great  that  every  struc- 
ture, either  detached  fortress  or  man-tif-war,  within  a  s]>aoo  of 
ten  thousand  square  yards  must  be  annihilated."  ('2)  A  sub- 
marine l>out  built  on  the  lines  of  Captain  Xemo's  Nautilus. 
By  means  of  the  boat  tho  inventor  of  tho  Fulgurator  (a  French- 
man) is  kidnapped  by  pirates,  who  naturally  feel  that  the 
invention  would  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  their  profession. 
When  wo  add  that  tho  pirates  aro  besieged  in  their  island  ri->ck 
by  a  Boot  of  the  combined  Powers,  and  that  after  tho  ilostruction 
of  a  ship  '•  of  a  nationality  not  very  sym|<athetic  to  a  French- 
man," tho  next  atUtckiiig  cruiser  hoists  the  French  flag,  the 
advanced  student  of  Jules  Vemo  will  havo  no  ditliculty  in 
foreseeing  the  catastrophe  which  brings  the  story  to  an  end. 

In  Clovis  D.vRiiKXToit.  by  Jules  \'erne  (Sampson  Low. 
5s.),  there  is  a  decidedly  humorous  situation  arising  out  of 
tho  paternal  legislation  of  tho  French  c»h1o  in  tho  matter 
of  adoption.  tiiven  a  wealthy  Frenchman  anxious  t<i  find 
some  one  to  adopt  and  two  young  Parisians  in  whom  ho 
fools  an  interest  anxious  to  bo  adopted  by  him,  it  might 
bo  thought  that  the  course  of  true  adoption  would  nin 
smooth.  Lnfortunately.  tho  law  insists  that  the  adopted  child, 
unless  brought  up  during  his  minority  by  tho  adopter,  must  havo 
saved  tho  life  of  his  would-be  parent.  During  a  short  tour  in 
Algeria  tho  young  Parisians  make  heroic  efTorts  to  fulfil  the 
condition  imposed  by  tho  law,  but  only  with  the  result  of  having 
their  own  lives  savotl  by  the  man  whom  they  desire  to  rescue 
from  danger. 
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A  Trip  to  Venus,  by  John  Munro  (Jarrold,  3s.  6d.), 
is  one  of  the  Jules- Verne-p^fs-popular-science  books  that 
aeem  growing  daily  more  common.  Our  ett'ete  planet  having 
been  regaled  with  so  many  presentments  of  its  own  ways 
v)f  living  and  loving,  these  writers  feel  that  it  behoves  them 
to  go  further  afield  and  seek  in  Venus  and  Mercury  for  the 
new  sensation  that  has  become  the  forlornest  of  quests  on 
"little  Terra."  In  this  case  the  mysteries  of  transportation 
are  ingeniously  shirked.  We  have  the  usual  aluminium  vessel, 
but  the  secret  of  its  motion  is  locked  in  the  scientific  breast  of 
the  heroine's  father,  and  if  the  author  knows  how  it  can  be  done, 
he  has  unkindly  promised  to  "divulge  nothing."  This  initial 
difficulty  being  happily  disposed  of,  a  trip  to  Venus  is  literally 
plain  sailing,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  jaded  tourist. 
Flowers  and  fruit  of  glorious  fragrance  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  the  proper  place  of  the  woman  is  held  to  be  between  the  man 
and  the  child,  "  her  nature  partaking  of  both."  Moreover,  she 
is  excessively  good-looking  and  charmed  with  the  addresses  of 
the  most  entire  strangers.  Mercury  is  a  sad  falling-oft'.  It  has 
nothing  better  to  offer  than  ferocious  flying  apes  "  at  least  40ft. 
in  stature  "  and  hideous  toads  with  tusks  like  the  walrus.  We 
suspect  Mr.  Munro  of  exaggerating  a  little  when  he  comes  to  the 
fauna  of  Mercury.  The  hero  and  his  companions  being  not  im- 
naturally  disappointed  with  the  spot  as  a  health  resort,  leave  it 
before  we  hear  of  any  alleviations.  A.s  far  as  it  goes,  the  book 
is  decidedly  amusing,  though  much  more  might  have  been  made 
of  so  inexhaustibly  suggestive  a  subject. 

The  N.wal  Cadet  (Blackie,  'Ss.  lid.)  and  A  Fioht  for 
Freedom  (Nisbet,  5s.),  both  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  are  as 
cheery,  as  enthusiastic,  and  as  delightfiilly  improbable  as  any 
of  the  romances  which  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  continues  to  pour 
forth  for  the  amusement  of  young  and  old.  "  The  Naval  Cadet  " 
has  his  full  share  of  "  adventure  on  land  and  sea,"  for  he  is  one 
of  the  brave  company  who  storm  and  take  Benin,  and  he  fights 
under  the  Japanese  flag  in  the  battle  of  Yalu,  for  which  latter 
exploit  he  is  tried  before  a  court-martial  on  reaching  home. 
His  luck  never  deserts  him,  for  he  leaves  the  court  "  without  a 
stain  on  his  character,"  and  instantly  weds  the  beauteous 
maiden  of  his  choice.  Love  and  war  and  "  gun-room  fun  " 
combine  to  make  the  history  of  "  The  Naval  Cadet  "  a  very 
readable  book. 

In  "  A  Fight  for  P'reedom,"  the  author,  to  our  regret, 
deserts  the  sea,  and  shows  us  his  two  young  heroes  battling  in 
Holy  Russia  with  the  powers  that  be.  Oswald  and  Ivan  are 
quite  as  brave  and  attractive  as  the  sailors  whom  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables  is  accustomed  to  paint,  but  we  confess  that  their 
Russian  adventures  are  not  greatly  to  our  mind.  Lupo,  the 
wolf-man,  is  a  very  inferior  Mowgli. 

A  Oextlemax  of  England,  by  Miss  Eliza  F.  Pollard 
(Addison,  5s.),  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  in  suggesting,  by  its 
title,  a  comparison  which  it  fails  to  sustain.  Miss  Pollard's 
work  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman, 
but  it  is  good  ot  its  kind,  and  if  we  could  forget  the 
existence  of  "  A  Gentleman  of  France,"  we  should  quite  enjoy 
the  history  of  his  English  contemporary.  Sir  Guy  Pomfret  has 
the  luck,  or  ill-luck,  to  be  the  owner  of  Church  lands,  which  were 
given  to  his  father  by  King  Henry  VIII.  These  lands  are  eyed 
with  greed  by  proscribed  and  banished  priests,  who  plot  with 
all  their  might  and  main  to  get  back  their  ancient  heritage.  The 
vnachinations  of  the  wily  fathers  make  a  very  pretty  coil,  and 
Sir  Guy's  adventures  are  well  worth  reading. 

We  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield  in  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cave's 
edition  of  Sir  Adrian  Trafford's  adventures  In  the  Days  of  Good 
Queen  Be.ss.  (Burns  and  Oates,  3s.  6d.)  The  gallant  knight  was  a 
"  recusant,"  and  was  in  consequence  much  misliked,  as  he  tells 
us,  "by  the  Queen's  Ministers."  The  Trafl'ords  "had  never 
inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  foreign  divines,  and  had  no  liking 
for  the  new  learning  which  deformed  the  worship  of  the  old 
English  Church."  Hence  all  their  woes,  and  Sir  Adrian  is  loud 
in  his  denunciation  of  Elizabeth's  cruel  treatment  of  her  Catholic 
subjects,  though  for  the  Queen  herself  he  has  some  affection 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  knight,  his  Royal  mistress  made 
fierce  love  to  him  and  would  fain  have  raised  him,  on  the  down- 
fall of  Leicester  to  a  very  exalted  post  in  her  favour.  But  Sir 
Adrian  is  stanch  to  his  old  Church  and  Iiis  old  love,  and  passes 
away  into  obsciu-ity.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  spared  us  the 
repulsive  details  of  "  the  hideous  ceremonial  of  an  execution  for 
treason  in  England,"  but  he  is  ruthless.  "  In  the  Days  of  Good 
Queen  Bess  "  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  attractive  work. 

The  noble  Red  Man  has  for  some  years  been  driven  from  the 
war-path  of  romance  by  the  ferocious  black,  and  the  backwoods 
of  America  have  been  less  fertile  in  fiction  than  Afric's  disagree- 
ably sunny  clime.  This  literary  extermination  of  the  Ojibbeway, 
Heing  a  matter  of  taste,  cannot  be  called  an  injustice.  Yet  since 
the  Zulu    has   now   become   as  trite    as   he,    it  is    perhaps   time 


for  his  partial  revival.  The  purely  imaginary  savage  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper  cannot,  indeed,  return  to  us  ;  but  the  historical 
records  of  Pioneering  days  provide  a  storehouse  of  adventures  at 
once  authentic  and  improbable.  They  have,  in  some  respects,  a 
superior  interest  to  the  records  of  African  travel,  for  the 
Pioneers  of  America,  if  they  learnt  something  of  the  cruelty  and 
cunning  of  the  Indian,  borrowed,  too,  his  keen  senses  and  his 
woodland  love,  and  foughthim  with  weapons  little,  if  at  all,  superior 
to  his  own.  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Boone  and  Kenton  Series  "  is  founded 
on  the  history  of  those  two  famous  Pioneers.  The  two  first  stories, 
"Shod  with  Silence"  and  "The  Phantom  of  the  River,"  were  good, 
and  the  third.  In  the  Day.s  of  the  Pioneers,  by  Edward 
S.  Ellis  (Cassell,  2s.  (id.),  is  equal  to  its  predecessors.  Tlie 
situations  are  well  varied,  and  the  adventures  of  Ashbridge, 
the  brave  Agnes  Altman,  and  Kenton  will  be  followed  with 
interest  to  the  end.  It  should  be  noted  in  Mr.  Ellis's  favour 
that  he  sustains  the  excitement  without  having  recourse  to 
the  elaborate  and  repulsive  descriptions  of  bloodshed  and 
torture  by  which  too  many  modern  writers  appeal  to  the  lower 
side  of  boy  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  his  English  is  as 
bad  as  tliat  of  other  writers  in  this  kind,  a  point  which  will 
appear  unimportant,  especially  to  the  boy.  Yet  any  one  who 
sets  a  value  on  style,  that  is  on  literature,  must  regret  that  the 
children  of  to-day  seldom  see  good  English,  except  in  their 
Bibles. 

Bv  Sartal  Sands,  by  Edward  N.  Hoare,  (S.P.C.K. 
3s.  6d.),  and  Joana,  by  Margaret  Surrey  (Marshall,  3s.  Od.), 
are  mild  novels  for  young  people.  The  first  of  them  has  a  soaie- 
whafc  unwieldy  plot  in  which  one  Black  Quaggin,  a  desperate 
smuggler  and  ruffian,  moves  about  confusedly  to  the  detriment 
of  everybody  else.  The  long-suffering  Isle  of  Man  is  the  scene 
of  most  of  his  machinations. 

' '  Joana  "  is  a  very  well-meaning  little  book,  with  an  exces- 
sively strong  evangelical  element.  Tlie  incessant  text-quoting  is 
not  altogether  desirable,  in  our  opinion,  and  may  possibly  e\  en 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  Joana,  the  heroine,  is  a  fresh  and 
pleasing  English  maiden  of  the  best  type  ;  but  we  must  be 
forgiven  for  finding  her  immaculate  lover  an  irritating  youth. 
He  is  a  mixture  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  the  Sunday-bonk 
child  who  dies  young.  There  are  some  picturesque  scenes — the 
departure  of  the  Guards  for  the  Crimea  is  especially  well  done. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  ought  to  interest  any  girl  who  will  put 
up  with  a  little  sermonizing  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  story. 

Concerning  Teddy,  b}'  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson  (Bowden, 
3s.  6d.),  is  charming  from  every  point  of  view.  Whether  Teddy  is 
heading  a  procession  bearing  dead  kittens  impaled  upon  jjikes,  to 
represent  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  making  love  to 
Cousin  Winnie,  placating  the  susceptible  Caroline,  discussing 
cricket  with  the  strange  player,  or  conducting  a  ball-room  flirta- 
tion, he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  joy.  His  effective  stammer  and 
patronizing  chivalry,  with  his  wonderful  pluck  and  pride,  make 
him  a  most  fascinating  specimen  of  the  maligned  race  of  school- 
boys. The  milder  Aubrey  and  cherubic  Michael  are  not  uninte- 
resting, though  Teddy  eclipses  them  sadly.  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  Michael's  interview  with  the  old  woman  whom  he  persists 
in  regarding  as  a  fairy  strikes  the  one  false  note  of  conventional 
infant  pathos  in  the  book.  Nowhere  else  is  there  a  trace  of  it  ; 
the  children  are  anything  rather  than  "  story-book  children." 
Some  of  these  capital  sketches  have  appeared  in  Longmans' 
Magazitie.  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson  cannot  do  better  than  give  us 
some  more  work  on  the  same  lines. 

The  Golden  Galleon,  by  Mr.  Robert  Leighton  (Blackie, 
OS.),  which  is  remarkable  as  possessing  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  explanatory  titles  we  have  ever  seen,  is  quite  a  good 
story  of  adventure.  Gilbert  Oglander  lived  in  stirring 
times,  and  had  to  contend  not  only  with  his  natural  enemy, 
the  Spaniard,  but  with  foes  of  his  own  household,  treacherous 
and  secret.  Mr.  Leighton  knows  how  to  tell  a  story,  and  we 
are  always  ready  to  listen  to  him,  whether  his  theme  is  the 
great  and  glorious  feat  of  "  The  Revenge,"  or  the  dastardly 
plotting  of  Jasper  and  Philip  Oglander,  traitors  to  their  Church 
and  their  Queen.  "  The  Golden  Galleon  "  is,  according  to  its 
author,  "  an  amphibious  story,"  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Leighton  is  happiest  when  he  is  afloat,  and  that  his  aim — which, 
he  says,  "  is  to  instil  intoimy  young  readers  a  fuller  pride  in 
the  Navy,  which  has  secured  for  England  her  supremacy  upon 
the  seas  " — is  one  very  near  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  George  Griffith  has  been  known  hitherto  as  an 
industrious  writer  of  highly  sensational  serial  stories,  but  in 
Men  who  have  Made  the  Empire  (Pearson,  7s.  6d.)  he  has  broken 
fresh  ground  by  applying  his  somewhat  turbulent  imagination  to 
the  treatment  of  historical  events.  William  J.,  Edward  I.,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  of  Orange,  Captain 
Cook,  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Nelson,  Wellington,  General 
Gordon,  and  Cecil  Rhodes    are    Mr.    Griffith's  tale    of    Empire- 
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makers,  and  about  eacli  ho  writes  some  twenty  vivid  pa^os,  full 
of  anecdote  and  luljectives.  He  is  all  for  the  men  of  action,  and 
is  tlio  sworn  foe  of  Downinf;-street.  The  hook  would  he  a  suitable 
jni^sent  for  a  fourth-form  hoy,  and  might  possibly  lead  him  on  to 
.study  the  histfiry  of  the'  Empire  in  other  and  more  impartial 
authorities.  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Wood  contributes  10  spirited 
illustrations. 

In  ScENKs  FnoM  Mii.iTAKY  LiKE,  by  IMr.  Richard  Penny 
(Dif,'by  Lonf^,  3s.  Cd.),  wo  have  a  capital  collection  of  stories, 
crave  and  gay,  from  a  writer  who  is  evidently  intimate  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Atkins  and  his  ways.  The  opening;  tale,  '•  An  ?>.peri- 
nient, "  is  a  fine  character  study,  and  tlie  taininp  of  J'nvato 
James  is  worthy  of  note.  "  I'rivate  the  Honourable  Fitz  " 
is  a  }^enLleman-ranker,  lost  to  home  and  hai)pino.ss,  and  his  story 
is  a  sad  one,  and  very  pathetic. 

Judge  Parry's  "  Krab  "is  a  kind  of  Father  Christmas  who 
lives  in  a  cave  somewhere  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  is  always 
ready  to  visit  lovely  children,  and  to  load  them  with  i>resents 
and  delight  them  with  stories.  His  tales  vary  in  merit.  To 
our  mind  "  The  Harp,  Uloak,  and  Caldron  "  is  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  of  Tun  Fiitsr  Hook  ok  •'  Khau  ''  (Nutt,  Us.  (jtl.), 
being  "  a  real  old-fashiouod  fairy  story,  with  kings  and  princes, 
and  a  l)oautiful  maiden  and  a  dragon  in  it.'  We  are  not 
greatly  attracted  by  the  many  long  quntations  from  "  P.ati'r's 
Hook  of  Rhymes,"  a  work  hitherto  luiknown  to  us,  and  we  liopo 
that  "  Krab  "  will  invent  now  i-hymes  for  the  next  stories  that 
be  tells  us. 

In  MoNA  St.  Claire  (Warno,  3s.  6d.)  Miss  Annie  E.  Arm- 
B'njng  has  written  a  capital,  hustling  story,  which  should  interest 
hoys  and  girls  alike.  The  children  in  it,  both  liig  and  little,  are 
ln'rfoctly  natural,  and  their  talk  is  the  talk  of  real  young  ptople. 
The  ethical  piupose  of  the  hook  is  neither  obtrusive  nor  namby- 
piniby.  Miss  Ci.  Deinain  Hammond's  illustrations  are  (juite 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  she  has  acquired  for  this 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  Nat  Goidd's  many  sporting  novels  are  thoroughly 
readable,  and  A  Lad  ok  Mkttlk  (Routledge,  2s.  fid.)  is  sure  to  he 
popular  with  all  who  love  cricket  and  cricketers.  The  "lad  of 
iiiHttle  "  when  we  (irst  make  his  acquaintance  is  a  hoy  at 
Iledbank  School,  "the  homo  of  brilliant  cricketers  and  all-round 
athletes,"  an<l  wo  hear  a  good  deal  of  his  prowess  on  the  cricket 
liold.  At  school,  at  sea,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  Edgar 
h'oster  is  always  the  same,  bravo,  strong,  and  spirited.  His 
adventures  are  many  and  thrilling  and  are  told  in  the  writer's 
woll-known  bright  and  choery  style. 

A  Talk  ok  thk  Eaki.v  C'huistians  cannot  but  bo  sad  in 
tone,  and  Tni-;  Wuksti.kk  ok  I'nii.iiTr  hy  Fannie  E.  Newberry 
(t'luistian  Coiumouwealth  Publishing  Co., '2s.  Gd.)  is  a  harrowing 
chronicle  of  cru(d  oppression  and  poi-secution.  The  scene  of  tho 
baiting  of  the  Christians  before  Nero  when  the  nughty  Wrestler 
vani|nished  tho  Cbauqiion  of  Rome  is  finely  told,  and  the  book, 
though  full  of  sorrow,  ends  happily,  which  is  always  comforting. 

Fill  .lu.viiE  HKiizK>f  is  the  title  of  a  new"  anthology  of 
rieiiiian  jioetry,  designed  for  young  people.  The  editor,  Maxi- 
iiiiliau  Hern,  has  made  a  judii:ioiis  selection  of  poems  by  the  best 
)ioets  from  about  tho  time  of  Uliland  downwards,  and  tho  book  is 
far  bettor  than  most  volumes  of  its  kind.  It  will  ajipeal  hanlly 
less  to  grown-up  readers  than  to  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended.     It  is  published  by  A.  Wertheini. 


THE   HEINE   CENTENARY. 


(Dk<kmbkr  13,  1807.) 
By  the  time  the  KKHh  anniversary  of  a  poet's  birth  coinos 
round,  we  have  usually  arrived  at  some  conclusion  as  to  tho  par- 
ticular niche  ho  is  to  occupy  in  tho  temple  of  fame  ;  but  in 
Heine's  case  wo  seem  to-day  as  far  oft'  finality  of  judgment  as 
over.  No  Gorman  man  of  letters,  not  oven  CJoetho,  has  boon  tho 
object  of  such  sincere  admiration  among  foreigners,  and  none  has 
been  regarded  with  sui'b  mixed  feelings  in  his  own  land.  This 
alono  makes  a  final  judgment  ditticnlt.  With  so  many  examples 
in  our  own  literature  to  remind  us  that  the  power  of  appealing  to 
a  foreign  public — or  tho  lai-k  of  that  power — is  not  always  a 
reliable  criterion  of  literary  worth,  we  should  be  wary  of  taking 
Hoiiie  at  his  cosmopolitan  rather  than  at  his  national  value. 
And  the  fact  cannot  lie  blinked  that  Heine  does  not  occupy  in 
(icrmaiiy  the  supreme  position  as  a  national  singer  whii'li  we 
foieigiu'is  think  he  ought  to  (K'cniiy.  Nor  is  this  merely  bi-cause 
he  happened  to  love  Paris  and  hate  Prussia  ;  tho  reason  is 
es.seiitially  a  literary  one.  Even  in  his  earliest  verse  one  can 
<letoct  a  discordant  note,  an  element  which  is  foreign  to  tlio 
national  Uornian  lyric.     Heine's  poetry  cannot  belie  iti  Jewish 


origin.  Wo  Anglo-Saxons  have  so  completely  assimilated  thtj 
poetic  literature  of  the  Bible  that  the  Semitic  spirit  has  never 
been  really  antagonistic  to  our  poetry.  But  in  Germany  it  is 
different.  In  both  literature  and  art  the  antagonism  between 
Teuton  and  Jew  is  deep-seated  and  vital.  The  masters  of  the 
German  lyric,  such  as  Goethe  or  liichendorff,  stand  at  opposite 
poles  to  the  singers  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  national  German 
lyric  is  veiled  in  abstractness  :  it  revels  in  the  vague  and  abhors 
the  plastic  and  concrete  ;  it  shrinks  from  the  bold  imagery  of 
the  Song  of  Songe  as  something  indelicate.  It  is  inspire<l  by  a 
more  delicate,  if  less  tangible,  spirituality  than  the  .Semitic 
lyric,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  bo  sought  rather  in  its  fervour 
and  intensity. 

This  abstractness  has  always  been  a  stumbling-blo<.'k  to 
foreigners  and  especially  to  the  Romance  nations,  preventing 
them  from  entering  into  tho  inner  temple  of  German  poetry  :  it 
explains,  too,  why  many  Frenchmen  even  prefer  Heine  s  songs  to 
Goethe's.  For  Heine  with  his  fervid  Hebrew  nature  made  Ihe 
German  "  Lied  "  ccsiaopolitan.  He  took  it  up  as  the  Romanti- 
cists left  it  and  materialized  it  ;  he  gave  it  clear,  definite  out- 
lines. With  the  Semitic  fondness  fiir  startling  nictaphurs  and 
concrete  images,  he  gave  us  something  that  we  could  grasp  in 
place  of  tho  vaguely-expressed  moods  and  shadowy  sentiments 
of  the  national  lyric.  When  he  sang  of  clieeks  as  n  ses,  eyes  as 
violets,  or  described  his  sighs  as  a  "  nightingale  chorus,"  when 
lie  wrote  of  "  tho  lonely  tear  which 

IJlieb  aus  alten   Zeiten, 
In  meinem  Auge  zuriick," 
the  boldness  of  his  iniagerj",    its  unveiled   materialism,  appealed 
to  us  as  the  more  spiritual  sentiment  of  tho  purely  German  song 
could  not  appeal. 

And  it  is  just  in  these  essentially  Semitic  qualities,  in 
Heine's  sense  of  form,  his  imagery,  his  power  of  nuiterializing, 
and  his  concentration,  that  all  foreign  critics  from  George  Eliot 
to  M.  Legras  have  seen  the  peculiar  greatness  of  Heine's  verse. 
Heine's  poetry  introduced  into  German  litenituro  a  new  typo  of 
lyricism,  but  it  was  a  type  which  that  literature  could  not 
assimilate.  This  seems  to  us  the  explanation  of  Heine's 
ambiguous  position  among  the  poets  of  his  own  countrj-.  But 
it  Would  bo  nntruo  to  say  that  ho  had  not  written  great  pootrj'. 
Heine  has  left  us  a  handful  of  lyrics,  a  few  ballads,  which  stand 
besido  the  finest  in  all  literature  :  above  all  things,  he  hiLs  sung, 
as  no  German  poet  before  him,  of  the  sea,  tho  mighty  North  Sea, 
with  its  white  breakers  and  wide  horizon.  On  tho  other  hand,  it 
would  bo  eepially  untrue  to  claim  that  he  stanils,  oa  a  poet, 
besido  the  great  masters  of  tho  miHlern  lyric  :  idealism,  spiritual 
delicacy,  even  sincerity — at  least,  as  wo  understand  it — is  want- 
ing in  him.  Ho  is  no  Goethe,  no  Burns,  no  Shelley  ;  ho  has 
never  been  able  to  strike  like  Eichendortf  to  the  heart  >ii  tho 
German  people.  Tho  Romanticists,  on  whom  Heine  l.ive<l  to 
sharpen  his  satire,  wore,  as  wo  see  now,  the  real  lino  of  (Jernian 
poet-sovereigns,  and,  since  Heine's  death,  it  has  not  been  his 
imitators  who  have  reigned,  but  singers  like  Morike.  Storm,  and 
Keller,  whose  lineage  goes  back  to  the  great  R<uuantic  age. 

Heine's  life  was  neither  happy  nor  great.  His  verso  is  one 
long  wail  of  unrequited  love,  "  cet  amour  fait  de  scepticismo 
sentimental  et  de  desespoir  anticipe,"  to  quote  Heine's  latest 
critic.  M.  Jules  f.egras.  Few  men  of  genius  have  had  to  drink 
tho  cup  of  life's  bitterness  to  the  lees  as  he  has  drunk  it.  His 
whole  life  long  the  vulture  of  ••  world-irony  "  gnawi-<l  at  his 
heart  ;  can  we  wonder  if  it-s  claws  have  left  their  marks  upon 
his  loveliest  songs  ?  Almost  half  his  life  was  srn-nt  a,s  a  lonely 
oxile  in  Paris,  with  no  friends  but  German  demagogues  and 
second-rate  German  journalists,  with  a  wretched  home  and  a 
"  mattress  grave." 

And  yet  there  was  a  great  Sinil  in  Heinrich  Heine.  Thu 
French  used  to  call  him  te  intirUufl  Allcmnnil,  and  the  n-forming, 
practical  spirituality  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  and  singers 
leavens  even  his  gri'ssest  wit.  Ho  loveil  to  think  of  hinL'^lf  as 
"  a  soldier  in  tho  liberation-war  of  humanity,"  ami  although  it 
was  only  one  touch  more  of  the  relentless  irony  that  dogged  his 
life  that  he  was  anything  rather  than  such  a  soldier,  he  had  it  in 
his  heart  to  bo  one.  Born  20 years  earlier  or  later,  when  then?  were 
worthy  causes  to  tight  for.  Heine  might  have  Ikhmi  one  of  the 
greatest,  for  there  was,  if  not  a  Demosthenes,  at  least  an  Aristo- 
phanes hidden  in  him.  As  it  was.  his  magnificent  wit  had  to 
burn  itself  out  in  wrong  or  worthless  causes,  his  genius  was 
wastt-d  uixm  ephemeral  political  squabbles. 

It  is  only  as  the  writer  of  soiuo  unforgcttjiblo  p<iotry  that 
Heine's  fame  is  secure.  His  pr.ise,  which  foreicn  critics  have 
pniised  with  .such  unanimity,  seems  to  us  rather  to  rob  the 
German  language  of  its  dignity  Uian  t*)  endow  it  with  new 
graces.  Under  brighter  auspices,  despite  his  fatal  lack  I'f 
sustained    power,   lie    might   have    written   a  proso  work  to  be 
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remembered  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  merely  a  brilliant  journalist. 
Tlie  age  was  against  him.  His  want  of  character,  his  vacillating 
nature,  made  him  a  mere  shuttlecock  in  the  conflicting  currents 
of  the  time.  But  no  real  poet  could  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere 
in  which  "  Young  Germany  "  thrived.  Tlie  only  hope  of  rising 
to  greatness  was  to  turn  resolutely  away  from  the  petty 
squabbling  of  the  time  or  to  fight  one's  way  through  it.  The 
poor  poet  of  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder  "  had  not  the  strength  of 
character  to  do  either,  and  he  succumbed  ;  a  few  precious  songs 
is  all  that  is  left  to  us  to  remind  us  of  the  "  might  have  beens  " 
in  Heine's  life. 


IDlinvcrsit^  Xcttcre. 


OXFORD. 

The  scanty  literary  output  of  the  present  term  may  be  held 
to  justify  those  who  assert  that  Oxford  dons  cannot  be  induced 
to  publish  the  results  of  their  erudition.  Some  find  a  reason  for 
this  in  that  natural  modesty  of  the  trulylearned  which  shrinks  from 
displaying  their  stores  before  a  world  composed  largely  of  readers 
either  unworthy  or  hypercritical  ;  others,  with  more  probability, 
connect  it  with  the  increased  activity  of  lecturers.  It  is  natural 
that  oral  teaching  should  be  a  check  on  literary  production. 
Certainly  the  Universitj'  does  not  suft'er  from  any  lack  of 
lectures  ;  our  Professors — including  Professor  Maitland,  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  made  his  dehnt  this  term  as  Ford  Lecturer — 
have  touched  and  adorned  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge or  speculation,  from  the  Logia  to  Bimetallism.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  has  not  shrunk  from  discoursing  on  the  parlous 
thesis  of  Law  in  Taste. 

We  are,,  of  course,  grateful  for  the  existence  of  a  Professor- 
ship of  Poetry.  A  chair  which  is  at  the  present  so  worthily 
occupied,  and  which  has  given  us  in  the  past  the  sweet  reason- 
ableness of  Arnold,  the  Wordsworthian  erudition  of  Shairp,  and 
the  intellectual  sanity  of  Palgrave,  must  command  our  respect- 
ful admiration.  Wlien  one  considers  what  might  have  been,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  been  and  are  exceptionally 
fortunate  ;  for  our  Professors  have  nearly  always  known  how  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  Still  one  cannot  help  com- 
paring the  possible  with  the  real  function  of  the  occupants  of 
the  chair.  Tlieir  sounding  title  suggests  the  foimdation  of  an 
Oxford  school  of  poetry — truly  academic  in  the  sobriety  of  its 
tastes  and  the  judicious  regulation  of  its  enthusiasms — where 
ardent  youth,  lisping  in  numbers,  should  be  guided  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Professor's  proper  audience  is  generally 
somewhere  else  ;  he  is  kept  for  the  amusement  and  instructif'n 
principally  of  those  denizens  of  North  Oxford  who  have  room 
for  a  little  polite  letters  between  afternoon  tea  and  dinner. 
This  is  an  excellent  thing  for  North  Oxford  ;  but  the  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  a  University  which  sadly  needs  literary  guidance 
may  complain  that  he  is  a  little  wasted.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  Mr.  C'ourthope's  admirable  lecture  on  Taste 
appears  to  have  treated  a  thorny  subject  in  a  sufficiently 
academic  manner, and  that  if  any  of  his  audience  came  in  hopesof 
mere  popular  superficiality  they  musthavegone  awaydisappointed. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  an  undoubted  falling  oft'  in  the  numbers  of 
younger  Oxonians  who  produce  serious  poetry.  We  are  no  longer 
a  nest  of  singing  birds  ;  at  least  rising  Bachelors  of  Art  and 
undergraduates  do  not  sing  much.  The"  "  pupil  doomed  his 
tutor's  soul  to  vex,  Who  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  find  x," 
or  pursue  some  equally  elevating  line  of  research,  is  being  elimi- 
nated by  the  stress  of  necessary  studies.  His  mantle  appears  to 
have  fallon  on  elder  shoulders.  Several  comparatively  grave  and 
reverend  seniors  have  within  recent  years  been  guilty  of  serious 
poetry  ;  and  now  the  President  of  Magdalen  adds  himself  to  the 
list.  His  little  volume  ("  By  Severn  Sea  "),  of  which  a  limited 
number  of  copies  were  printed  last  summer  by  Mr.  Daniel's 
press,  is  now  on  Mr.  Murray's  list. 

Oxford  is  often  accused  by  the  sister  University  of  flippancy. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  "  Voces  Academicre,"  a  little  volume  of 
O.xford  dialogues  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  All  Souls', 
will  justify  the  imputation.  No  doubt  it  is  tempting  to  represent 
the  average  undergraduate  as  invariably  slangy  and  flippant— 
the  "Babe  B.A."  was  a  sincere  fanatic  compared  to  the 
featherheaded  and  amorous  creations  of  "  Voces."  This  is  hard, 
but  it  is  harder  still  that  the  Don  should  always  appear  (in  the 
r6U  imposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  most  respectable  of 
his  colleagues)  as  a  "  nice  young  man  for  an  early  tea-party.'' 

The  Master  of  Balliol's  interesting  article  on  his  pre- 
decessor, in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  practically  sums 


up  that  impression  of  critical  sensitiveness  to  various  aspects  of 
life  and  thought  which  must  have  been  produced  by  Professor 
Jowett's  biography — a  book  which  partly  solves  and  partly  com- 
plicates the  problem  of  the  late  Master's  influence  over  men.  A 
"  worldly  sage  "  in  his  relations  to  his  pupils,  he  leant  now  to 
the  practical  life,  now  to  the  contemplative.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Caird  considers  Tennyson  to  have  given  the  nearest 
expression  to  Jowett's  religious  ideas. 

It  is  curious  that  this  same  year  should  produce  another 
memoir  of  a  distinguished  Balliol  man — R.  L.  Nettleship,  a  philo- 
sopher of  a  widely  difl'erent  stamp  from  the  late  Master.  His 
"  Philosophical  Remains  "  have  just  been  published,  with  a 
short  supplementary  biography  by  Professor  A.  0.  Bradley  and 
Mr.  G.  K.  Benson,  both  for  some  years  tutors  at  Balliol. 

The  Union  Society,  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Sir  M. 
Hicks  Beach,  resolved  a  fortnight  ago  to  support  the  House  of 
Lords.  Passing  from  politics  to  fiction,  it  has  recently  con- 
demned the  Kailyard  school  of  novelists  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  two.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  young  Oxford  can  spare  a 
moment  for  pure  literatm'e.  Lately,  the  engrossing  social  pro- 
blems of  the  hour  have  had  more  than  their  due  share  of  promin- 
ence ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  clever  undergraduates  are 
coquetting  in  a  juvenile  way  with  collectivism.  It  is  true  that 
the  volume  of  essays  published  some  months  ago  by  "  SixOxford 
Men  "  formally  declared  war  against  Socialist  ideas.  But  the 
six  young  writers  are  apparently  thought  to  have  been  not  really 
representative  of  the  latest  phases  of  Oxonian  thought. 


Hmcvican  Xettci\ 


Amid  the  literary  activity  undoubtedly  American  which  is 
foreign  to  New  England,  one  is  often  disposed  to  feel  that  of 
New  England  a  mere  fact  of  past  history.  Three  books  which 
appeared  on  the  same  list  a  few  days  ago  correct  this  impression. 
Two  of  them,  to  be  sure,  look  decidedly  backwards.  One  is  a 
volume  of  posthumous  papers  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  of  wliich  the  very  title — "  Nineteenth  Century  Ques- 
tions " — suggests  pious  memories  of  days  when  the  gracious 
Unitarianism  of  Boston, so  difl'erent  from  its  radical  English  name- 
sake, was  still  a  potent  force.  The  other  is  the  standard  "  Life 
of  Mrs.  Stowe,"  by  Mrs.  Fields,  the  widow  of  that  well  known 
publisher  who  so  long  and  so  amiably  tried  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  friend  and  a  man  of  letters.  Though,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  most  familiar  as  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
her  real  claim  to  literary  remembrance  rests  on  such  vivid 
portrayals  of  old  New  England  as  one  finds  in  "  Oldiown 
Folks."  The  third  Yankee  book  sounds  like  a  belated  visitant 
from  elder  times.  Mrs.  Ward  (Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps)  has 
brought  forth  a  "  Story  of  Jesus  Christ."  Reverently  intended, 
no  doubt, and  perhaps  encouraged  by  that  illiterate,  if  scholarly, 
"Revised  Version,"  tliis  venture  to  improve  upon  the  New 
Testament  is  characteristic  at  once  of  the  unconscious  daring 
which  gave  New  England  vitalitj'  and  of  the  fatuity  which 
checked  that  life. 

Thoroughly  contemporary  New  England,  meanwhile, has  just 
been  expressed  in  a  too  clever  book  by  a  young  writer  who,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  Yankee.  Mr.  C.  M.  Flandrau,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Harvard,  has  collected  a  volume  of  stories  called  "  Harvard 
Episodes,"  in  which  the  actual  condition  of  life  there  is  set  forth 
more  vividly  than  ever  before.  The  manner  of  this  book,  obviously 
affected  by  the  earlier  and  less  eccentric  manner  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  is  over-ingenious  ;  the  characters  are  more  intelligent 
and  far  more  given  to  epigram  than  any  human  beings  one  is 
used  to,  at  least  in  undergraduate  immaturity  ;  but  somehow, 
making  due  allowance  for  this,  and  for  the  superficial  cynicism 
and  other  slight  obvious  faults  of  taste  into  which  Mr. 
Flandrau 's  inexperience  has  betrayed  him,  one  feels  that  he  has 
managed  to  portray  not  only  the  errors  and  the  oddities  of  our 
oldest  college,  but  also  the  fine  spirit  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidualism which  keeps  it  still  our  first.  " Inter  jmres,"  somebody 
lately  said  in  toasting  Harvard,  "jicoion  primus."  li  Mr.  Flandrau, 
as  he  grt)ws  in  age,  can  manage  to  grow  as  well  in  that  deep 
grace  which  is  of  the  spirit  of  letters,  there  is  much  in  the  first  of 
his  books  to  warrant  hope  that  he  may  in  time  be  a  writer  first 
well  known  and  at  last  long-remembered. 

Another  graduate  of  Harvard,  still  young  but  beginning  to 
be  known  for  some  interesting  studies  concerning  Elizabethan 
Literature,  Mr.  John  Corbin,  hss  this  week  brought  out  a 
delightful  little  book  on  "  School-boy  Life  in  England."  Taking 
Winchester,  Eton,  and  Rugby  as  typical,  he  has  told  what  the 
life  and  the  influences  of  English  public  schools  are  like  ;  and 
somehow  he  has  managed  to  give  his  book  that  rare  quality,    an 
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atmosnhere.  Without  knowing  fjiiito  h<iw,  you  feol,  as  you  lay 
thu  voluirio  down,  a  cotnfortatilo  senne  that  thus  you  would  have 
folt  if  yiiu  liad  really  oxperienued  these  things,  instea<l 
<if  only  reading  about  them.  Whether  this  atmoBphero  is  quite 
true,  of  course,  no  one  who  <loo8  not  familiarly  know  English 
school  life  can  say.  That  it  sincerely  and  skilfully  expres.ses 
the  impression  which  this  life  makes  on  a  spirited  American 
observer  is  beyond  doubt.  Ho  the  book  should  be  interesting 
on  lioth  siilos  of  the  Atlantic. 

'I'o  pa.sH  from  Harvard  to  anotlier  of  our  chief  collogog,  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Wyckotl',  lecturer  on  Sociology  at  Princeton,  has  just 
made  a  volume  of  those  accounts  of  labour  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which,  under  the  title  "  The  Workers,"  have  lately  made 
-SV;i/.)icr'»  Ma'j(v:iiif  even  nioro  readable  than  usual.  Mr. 
WycknfV,  it  apjioars,  determino<l  to  study  at  first  hand  the 
snatters  he  wrote  about,  deliberately  became  an  un.skillod 
labourer,  and  sjeut  some  months  in  wandering  about  the  countiy 
engaging  in  whatever  work  he  could  pick  uji.  His  book,  then,  has 
the  uniijuo  interest  which  attaches  to  the  utterance  of  an  edu- 
cated man  who  knows  from  o>:perionco,  and  not  from  study 
alone,  what  the  labour  question  seems  like  to  the  persons  most 
bitterly  concerned  with  it.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  has  managed 
to  j)orform  a  literary  feat  as  unusual  as  his  o.\i>orionce.  We  are 
iiU  familiar  with  works  of  fiction  so  vivid  as  to  seem  true  ;  but 
this  book  stands  by  itself  as  a  record  of  sober  fact  expressed  in 
such  terms  as  somehow  to  se(;m  indubitable  fiction.  It  is,  jier- 
liaps  invidious  to  hint  that  Mr.  Wyckofl"s  incidental  and 
unobtrusive  self-portraiture— revealing  a  queer  mixture  of  ortho- 
dox humility,  practical  good  sense,  priggishness,  good  fellow- 
ship, and  tacit  assumption  that  ho  is  of  the  elect  and  knows 
ovoryhody  worth  knowing  -impresses  one's  sense  of  humour  as 
a  good-natured  caricature  of  foibles  which  one  sometimes  thinks 
characteristic  of  the  most  distinguished  college  in  our  Middle 
fStntes.  It  is  hard  to  avoid,  thourr|i^  an  impression  that  the 
l)lauieloss  unreality  which  pervades  his  first  person  singular 
typilius  the  trait  which  makes  what  ought  to  have  been  a  notable 
C(Uitribution  to  fact  seem  little  more  than  a  pleasant  story.  One 
wishes  tliat  he  would  give  us  his  naked  notes,  instead  of  dressing 
tliem  so  jjrettily.  If  ever  there  were  a  case  whoro  art  demanded 
luidity,  his  is  one.  And  the  moment  this  phrase  forms  itself, 
.Vou  begin  to  wonder  dimly  whether  the  suggestion  of  nudity  and 
IViucoton  in  the  .same  breath  be  not,  even  in  all  the  innocence 
of  metaphor,  an  unspeakable  oti'once  to  that  austere  mother  of 
learning  whoso  spirit  has  so  filled  the  soul  of  her  child  and 
servant,  Walter  WyckolT. 

Among  the  announcements  of  the  past  few  days  perhaps  the 
most  Nignilicantly  American  is  tliat  of  a  biography  of  the  late 
JMr.  Henry  (ieorgo,  by  his  son  and  namesake.  In  life  Mr. George 
was  regarded,  at  least  by  j)ur  better  classes,  as  a  sincere  dema- 
gogue,whoso  very  lionesty  nuide  him, what  virtues  make  heretics, 
<loubly  dangerous.  Ho  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  midst 
of  the  late  campaign  for  the  mayoraltv  of  Greater  New  York,  an 
oHice  for  which  the  extreme  Iladicals  had  nominated  him.  Where- 
upon the  Press  in  general,  and  many  people  who  ha<l  regarded  him 
as  no  less  mischievous  than  ho  was  earnest,  straightway  began 
his  ajiotheosis.  In  a  generation,  if  signs  do  not  fail,  school 
children  will  assume  that  this  Ihnry  George  was  as  beneficent  a 
fait  as  the  si'hool  children  of  to-day  assume  the  most  pitiless 
murderer  in  tho  tragic  history  of  Kansas— .John  lirown.  Perhaps 
the  school  children  are  right  ;  only,  if  they  are,  all  of  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  trying  to  keep  the  worUl  in  some  manner  of 
order  aro  wrong.  Two  other  aiuiouncements  are  equally  American, 
but  less  disturbing.  Mr.  'J'Ikmiuis  Nelson  Page  is  about  to  give 
«is  a  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  bo  welcome,  on  "  Social  Life 
in  Old  Virginia  before  tho  \\  nr  ";  and  tho  works  of  Mr.  .James 
Whitcomb  Kiley,  an  Indiana  journalist  and  writer  of  verses  who 
lias  the  extraordinary  power  of  touching  your  feelings  in  spite  of 
the  most  obvious  crudities  and  tricks,  aro  to  bo  colloctou  in  a 
ten-volumo  subscription  edition. 

Among  the  distinctly  American  books  already  published, 
meanwhile, may  bo  mentioned  a  "  Life  of  Cionerul  Meade, "by  his 
kinsman  Mr.  H.  liaclio,  and  a  largo  book  by  Colonel  Henry 
Inman  on  "  The  Old  Santa  B'o  Trail."  Tho  latter  is  vouched 
for  in  a  preface  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Hutl'alo  P.ill,  a 
gentleman  whose  recent  histrionic  career  has  obscured  the  sober 
fact  that  ho  was  for  years  iiold  the  boMest  and  most  skilful  scout 
in  our  whole  troubled  West.  Colonel  Inman's  book  is  really 
worth  attention  as  a  record  of  what  tho  South-We.st  was  like  in 
tho  vanished  days  when  raoitic  Hailmads  and  Pullman  cars  wore 
still  to  come.  Itigger  even  than  this  is  a  very  readable  four- 
volume  "  History  of  our  Navv,"  by  Mr.  John  R.  Spears,  whoso 
short  story,  "  The  I'ort  of  Ali.ssing  Ships;"  was  enough,  some 
years  ago,  to  mark  him  as  a  writer  worth  knowing.  Ho  ;Udicates 
his  long  and  spirited  narrative  to  all  lovers  of  peace  ;  but  in 
spite  of  good  resolutions  he  cannot  help  making  one  feel  a  touch 


of  the  wicked  old  notion  that  the  flag  of  England  has  an  aspect 
in  which  to  Yankee  eyes  it  remains  a  red  rag.  His  account  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  is  in  marked  contradiction  to 
that  in  tho  life  of  the  late  Sir  Prove  Wallis.  Whether,  as  Mr. 
Sjiears  thinks,  the  wound  of  Broke  was  received  in  fair  and 
gallant  fight,  or  as  Sir  Provo  Wallis  held,  in  a  murderous  out- 
break after  the  Chesapeake  had  surrendered,  may  be  endlessly 
disputed  on  either  side.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  a  lover  of  j^eace 
wlio  can  write  such  capital  stories  should  busy  himself  in  raising 
such  questions  at  all. 

Two  illustrated  books,  verj'  dissimilar,  deserve  a  word.  The 
first,  Mr.  Alexander  Black's  "  Capital  Courtship,"  is  one  of 
those  whose  pictures  are  photographed  from  life.  In  general 
these  are  like  what  you  would  expect  :  but  Mr.  Block,  having 
mentioned  in  his  story  several  actual  personages,  hit  on  the 
happy  thought  of  liaving  them  specially  photographed  for  his 
book.  So,  to  go  no  further,  it  contains  capital  portraits  of 
President  Cleveland,  President  M'Kinley,  and  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  all  three  at  home  and  at  work.  The  other  illustrated  book 
is  a  serious  work  of  art.  Miss  Alexander's  "  Tuscan  Songs." 
Xo  one  else  can  express  as  w.U  a^  she  what  is  best  and  purest 
and  most  beautiful  in  Italv. 


jforcion  Xettcvs. 


ITALY. 

In  no  European  country  is  it  hartler  to  mark  off  the  pro- 
vince of  literature  from  that  of  politics  than  in  Italy.  In  a 
nation  still  trembling  as  it  were  with  the  after-throb  of  its 
birth  struggle,  tho  tendency  to  seek  literary  inspiration  in 
political  thomes  is  unusually  strong  :  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  circumstance  alone  would  siUUce  to  explain  the  large 
number  of  Italian  writers  who  are,  or  at  some  iHjriod  of  their 
lives  have  been, connected  with  either  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Among  the  Senators  are  to  be  found  Giosut;  Carduv.-ci, 
Pasqualo  A'illari,  Tullo  Massarani,  Luigi  Chiala,  Giovanni 
Falitella,  and  other  less-known  writers,  some,  it  is  true,  owing 
their  position  mainly  to  literary  achievements,  but  tho  majority 
having  been  transferred  from  tlio  elective  Chamber  after  many 
years'  political  activity  as  Deputies.  Among  tho  Deputies  are 
Felice  tJavallotti,  popularly  known  as  "  II  Baulo,"  a  man  whose 
poetic  temperament  has  been, and  will  in  all  probability  continue 
to  be,  a  bar  to  his  political  advancement  ;  i'enlinando  Martini 
(recently  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of  Erythrea),  the 
greatest  contemporary  writer  of  Italian  prose  :  and  Gubricle 
D'Annunzio,  who  shares  with  Corducci  the  foremost  place  among 
Italian  men  of  letters. 

Ear  bo  it  from  mo  to  attempt  any  cold  appraisement  of  tho 
value  or  minute  analysis  of  these  writers.  No  task  could  well  bo 
less  grateful  than  to  sift  the  poetical  language  in  which 
Cavallotti  has  ceaselessly  expatiated  tui  the  "  moral  question  "  ; 
or  to  follow  tho  well-turned  phrases  which  more  than 
once  have  marked  Martini's  track  across  a  hot  discussion — 
begun  by  him  from  an  Upposition  stanil|ioint  ond  finished  from 
that  of  the  Ministry.  Eor  Cavallotti  let  it  be  sutlicieiit  praise 
that  those  who  know  him  best  judgv  him  by  a  poetical  staudard  ; 
and  for  ^lartini  that  an  inquirer  as  to  his  politics  was  informed, 
"  He  is  our  greatest  stylist."  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
D'Annunzio— surnamed  "  11  Deputato  della  Bellezza  " — whose 
political  spurs  aro  yet  to  bo  won  i  Tho  question  is  of  vital 
interest.  Alread}-  one  of  his  ardent  disciples,  ."^ignor  Antonio 
della  Porta,  has  given  to  the  worhl  an  "  tide  a  (iabriclo 
D'Annunzio  legislatoro."  From  this  it  may  bo  gathered  that  tho 
task  of  the  poot-novelist-diamatist-Deputy  will  bo  to  press  tho 
claims  of  Beauty-  abstract,  not  concrete — uiion  his  o(.i"  degener- 
ate colleagues.  A  worthy  task  '.  A  noble  aim  I  The  a^uranco 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  D'Annunzio's  political  energies 
will  tend  is  comforting,  moreover  :  for  the  tone  of  some  of  his 
writings  might  arouse  a  fear  lest  this  master  of  style,  this  builder 
of  sonorous  plirasc,  sliould  choose  to  sit  upon  aJI  sanitary  and 
hygienic  commissions  and  discoui-se.  as  only  he  can  discourse, 
upon  the  microscopic  as|iocts  of  this  and  that  putrefaction,  of 
this  and  that  cesspool  or  charnel-house.  To  know  that  Abstract 
Beauty  will  henceforth  1h>  in  his  custody  is  a  relief.  Her 
honour  will  lie  safe  in  his  keeping. 

But  Signor  dolla  Porta's  ikIo  was  not  the  only  harbinger  of 
D'Annunzio's  championship  of  Purity  and  Beauty.  He  himself 
some  months  buck  in  one  of  the  most  astounding  electoral 
sjK'eches  ever  written  or  uttereil,  announced  his  ix>Iitical  pro- 
gramme. In  an  oration  delivered  to  Uie  (feasants  of  his  native 
place,  I'oscara,  he  sought  their  suffrages  as  the  A|x>stlc  of  Light, 
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Truth,  Purity,  and  Beauty.  The  oration  was  a  wonderfully 
lesonant  performance,  resembling  the  distant  echo  of  a  Gregorian 
chant  haunted  by  a  Wagnerian  leitmotir,  and  this  was  the  leit- 
iiwtiv  : — "  Mi  sia  concesso  oggl,  al  vostro  cospetto,  nomini  della 
mia  terra,  ornarrai  di  questa  lode,"  and  the  praise  he  claimed 
was  the  praise  due  to  the  sage  who  discerns  Light  through  ob- 
scurity, Truth  through  accumulated  falsehood.  Purity  at  the 
bottom  of  pollution,  and  Beauty  by  the  side  of  all  morbid  de- 
formity : — 

Ye  have  waiteil  for  rae,  I  say,  O  blest  In-ethren,  O  fellow-citizens  ; 
through  sonorous  filth  I  return  to  you  ]iuiified.  Welcome  me  as  a  purer 
brother.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  Italy  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Beauty, 
whose  mother  she  is.  .  .  .  When  the  fort  of  Matsalle  capitulated 
after  a  heroic  resistance,  all  the  ilefemlers  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  Death  and  the  Fatherland  were  deluded.  Beauty  was 
violated  in  that  circle  of  white  stone. 

Henceforth  the  claims  of  Beauty,  Death,  and  the  Father- 
land will  be  duly  safeguarded.  This  certainty  lends  surpassing 
interest  to  the  presence  of  Gahriele  D'Annunzio,  Deputy  for 
Abstract  Beauty,  in  the  Italian  Chamber  at  Montecitorio. 


CoiTcsponbencc. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,— In  replying  to  Mr.  Cobb's  letter  in  your  last  issue, 
niav  I  first  of  all  state  that  I  am  glad  he  gathers  from  the  tone 
of  my  first  note  that  I  am  no  carper  nor  detractor  from  Mr. 
Kipling's  great  power  as  a  military  story  writer.  No  one  has  a 
greater  admiration  for  Mr.  Kipling's  work  than  have  I. 

I  referred  to  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  criticism  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
in  which  the  former  says  "  I  presume  his  technicalities  must  be 
correct  for  no  one  finds  him  out.''  Having  begged  to  difi'er  from 
this  statement  in  one  instance — the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,  if  you  like — [  will  now  tell  Mr.  Cobb  what  the  technical 
error  is,  which  I  wrote  of.  In  "  Barrack  Room  Ballads  "  there 
is  a  poem  "  Kabul  Ford,"  written  on  the  loss  of  a  half  troop  of 
th3  10th  Hussars,  through  missing  a  ford  on  the  Kabul  River, 
during  the  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878-79.  The  refrain  of  this 
ballad  runs^ 

"  Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword." 
Cavalry  Regiments  do  not  possess  buglers,  they  and  the  Artillery 
have  trumpeters.  And  there  is  no  surer  way  of  getting  oneself 
disliked  than  by  addressing  a  trumpeter  as  "  Bugler."  I 
remember  an  old  fashioned  recruit  (a  gentleman  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  foot)  in  my  own  regiment  coming  up  one 
morning  to  the  trumpeter  of  the  guard  and  accosting  him  as 
' '  Bugler. ' '  The  lad — he  was  some  12  years  old — turned  and 
poured  the  vial  of  his  ^vrath,  in  such  scorching  eruptive  language, 
upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  "  Bull'  "  that  the  latter  fled 
as  if  Old  Nick  was  after  him. 

It  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  original  lines  that  cavalry, 
in  the  field,  use  bugles.  This  is  so,  but,  as  in  the  cavalry  the 
technical  e.xpression  is  "  Trumpeter  "  not  "  Bugler,"  and 
•'  Sound  "  not  "  Blow,"  my  statement  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  Mr.  Kipling,  in  the  ballad  under  discussion,  has  committed  a 
technical  error,  which  to  the  soldier  is  "  glaring." 

As  to  Mr.  Cobb's  surmise  that  some  of  Mr  Kipling's  expres- 
sions which  are  now  out  of  date  might  not  be  understood  by 
the  trooper  of  to-day,  I  should  be  sorry  to  bring  these  forward 
as  arguments  in  support  of  my  statement.  Most  troopers  know 
something  ol:  the  past  history  of  not  only  their  own  but  other 
regiments,  and  also  a  little  about  bye-gone  tactics.  There  are 
few  cavalry  men  who  do  not  know  of  the  "  Threes  about "  shouted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  14th  Hussars  at  Chillianwallah. 

I  stated  that  the  average  civilian  was  not  qualified  to  criticize 
Mr.  Kipling's  technicalities,  and  I  still  hold  that  opinion. 
And  I  venture  further  t(5  opine  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  agree 
with  me.  Yours  faithfully, 

Nov.  27th,  1897.  AN  HUSSAR. 

P.S. — If  the    refrain  of    the   "  Kabul    River  "   Ballad  ran, 
"  Sound  the  trumpet,  draw  the  sword," 
the    rhythm    would   be   maintained,   and  the   words  technically 
correct. 

THE  BOOK  DISCOUNT  QUESTION. 

TO    THE    EDITOK. 
Sir, — A   propos   of    the   above,  the    following    passage    in    a 
letter   of   Dr.  Johnson's  (to    the   Master  of    University  College, 
Oxford),  dated  March  12,  1776,  may  be    of  interest,  as    showing 


that    one    hundred  and    twenty  years  ago  the  question    of  book- 
sellers' profits  was  a  vexed  one,  even  as  it  is  to-day  : — 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a 
book  often  passes  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader  :  or 
what  part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for 
transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

"  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  Loudon  Mr.  Caddell, 
who  receives  our  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  ware- 
house, and  issues  them  on  demand  :  by  him  they  are  sold  to 
Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  into  the 
country  ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller.  Here 
are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader, 
or,  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and  thfe 
consumer  ;  and,  if  any  of  these'profits  is  too  penuriously  dis- 
tributed, the  process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

"  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  What  is  to  be 
done?  .  .  .  AVe  must  allow,  for  profit,  between  30  and  85  per- 
cent.,  between  six  and  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  that  is, 
for  every  book  which  costs  the  last  buyer  20s.  we  must  charge 
Mr.  Cacldell  with  something  less  than  14s.  We  must  set  the 
copies  at  14s.  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quarterly 
book,  or  for  every  100  books  so  charged  we  must  deliver  104. 

' '  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus  : — Mr.  Caddell,  who  runs  no 
hazard  and  gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and 
attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,  and  his  chance  oi' 
the  quarterly  book.  Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  15s.,  and 
who  will  expect  the  quarterly  book  if  he  takes  25,  will  send  it  to 
his  country  customer  at  16s.  6d.,  by  which,  at  the  hazard  of  loss 
and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of  10 
per  cent.,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale  trade  ;  the  countrjr 
bookseller,  buying  at  16s.  Gd.and,  commonly  trusting  a  consider- 
able time,  gains  but  3s.  6d.,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much 
more  than  2s.  6d.  ;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as. 
long  credit  as  he  gives. 

With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have,, 
the  country  bookseller  cannot  live  ;  for  his  receipts  are  smali 
and  his  debts  sumotimes  bad." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  those  days  the  retail  bookseller  only 
got  about  twopence  in  the  shilling,  and  consequently  the  public 
had  to  pay^thu  full  published  price.  Why  will  not  present-day 
publishers  and  booksellers  return  to  this  or  some  similar  methotl 
(say  net  prices)  and  so  simplify  matters  ? 

Yours  tndy,  P.  A.  SILLARD. 

Dublin,  Nov.  22. 


1Hl0tC6. 


In  next  week's  Literature  "  Among  My  Books  "  will  he 
written  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  : — 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  late  I-aureate  is. 
believed  to  have  contributed,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  to  a  school 
magazine.  The  following  stanzas,  signed  **  T.,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Marlburian,  September  20,  1871,  are  lielieved  to  be  from  the  Laureate's 
hand  :  — 

ALCAICS. 
*'  Up  spi*ang  the  dawn  unspeakably  radiant. 
Sending  from  all  that  luminous  orient 
Far  splendour  ;   and  sweet  larks  ascending 
Hailed  with  a  glorious  hymn  the  sunrise. 
"  Fortune  was  all-kind,  for  thro'  the  lovely  vale 
Forth  flamed  the  sun  o'er  silvery  foliage  : 
Thine  early  rising  well  repaid  thee. 
Munificently  rewarded  artist. ' ' 
I  believe  that  these  stanzas  have  hitherto   escaped    notice,  their    author- 
ship having  been  known  to  but  few  persons  at  the  time.     But    now    that 
the  last  lines  are  quoted  in  the  "  Memoir,"  Vol.  II.,   p.    12,    as    "  the 
comic   end    of  an  Alcaic  in  quantity,"  made  by  Tennyson  in  1864,  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  the  secret. 

*  *  *  * 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  not  at  present  any  hmg.poera  in  iiaud, 
but  his  contributions  now  appearing  in  English  and  Americaii 
magaxines  will  no  doubt  be  eventually  collected  into  volume 
form.  His  unpublished  tragedy — taken,  like  "  Gycia, "  f ro-in 
Byzantine  historj' — is  held  back  with  a  view  to  stage  representa- 
tion, but  will  ultimately  be  published.  The  story  of  this  work  i» 
purely  historical,  and  is  said  to  be  even  more  dramatic  than  Sir 
Lewis's  former  play,  which  was  written,  it  will  be  remembered, 
for  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  ahd  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  owing  t« 
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that  lady's  retirement  from  the  stage.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and 
Co.  have  just  issued  a  new  one-vohimu  edition  of  Sir  Lewis 
.Morris's  collected  works,  wliich,  we  believe,  makes  the  12th 
edition.  They  have  also  this  year  iJiihlislied  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions   made  by  the  poet  from  his  own  works. 

*  *  «  « 

Ml-.  A.  C.  ISenson,  the  son  of  the  late  Archbishop,  who  is  an 
Kton  master,  has  a  book  going  through  the  press  which  will 
doubtless  be  widely  welcomed.  It  is  a  biographical  history  of 
Kton  and  loading  Ktonians,  with  portraits  reproduced  from  the 
college  collection  and  from  that  of  the  Provost  of  Kton.  It  is 
being  printed  at  the  College  Press  and  is  to  be  published  some 
time  during  next  year. 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

The  novel  called  "  The  Londoners,"  which  Mr.  Robert 
J  lichens  has  lately  completed,  is  yet  another  new  departure  ma<le 
liy  the  author  of  "  Flames,"  from  which  book  it  ditl'ers  totally. 
It  is  said  to  deal  in  not  too  serious  a  vein  with  society  in  London 
and  at  Ase(jt.  It  will  probably  be  issued  in  the  spring  by  Mr. 
Heinomann  in  Ijondon  and  by  Mr.  li.  S.  Stone  in  America. 
Mr.  Hichens  is  full  of  work.  Hosidos  "  Tlio  Londoners,"  he  has 
a! so  recently  completed  a  story  in  four  parts  called  "  Tlie  Cry  of  the 
(Jliild,"  which  will  before  long  api)oar  in  serial  form,  and  he  also 
lias  an  immense  amount  of  future  work  on  hand,  including  two 
long  novels  one,  we  believe,  already  arranged  for  with  Mr. 
Ilcinemann  to  be  ready  for  Kngland  and  America  about  the 
iriiddlo  of  next  year,  and  another  which  will  probably  appear 
lust  in  serial  form.  Not  content  with  this,  Mr.  Hichens  hopes 
to  accede  to  the  rotiuest  of  a  loading  London  actor-manager  to 
write  him  a  strong  play,  and  this  we  shall  very  likely  see  on  the 
stage  about  this  time  no.Kt  year. 

■»  *  »  * 

It  seems  unlikely  that  wo  sliall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
iinotlier  novel  from  "  Lucas  Malet  "  for  at  least  a  year.  Wo 
uncUrstand  the  author  is  at  work  upon  a  book  wliicli  had  been 
sketched  out  some  few  years  ago  ;  although  the  facts  of  the 
story  and  the  idea  underlying  the  whole  will  remain  the  same, 
the  treatment  will  bo  greatly  changed  and  the  book  practically 
rewritten. 

«  *  *  * 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  .Jerome,  who  has  relimpiishe'l  the  editorship  of 
both  7'/i('  IilUr  and  Tu-lhni.  has  a  short  humorous  novel  ready  for 
publication  early  next  year.  His  ■'  Letters  to  Clorinda."  which 
have  been  appearing  serially,  will  be  published  as  a  book,  with 
additions,  during  the  ne.\t  few  months.  Not  many  people,  per- 
haps, are  aware  tliat  all  Mr.  .Jonuno's  books  have  been  translated 
into  Norwegian.  "  Sketches  in  Lavender  "  is  to  be  added  to 
the  number,  ami  will  appear  in  that  language  as  well  as  in 
Kussian.  Tt  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  in  (ieriiiany,  France, 
Russia,  and  Scandinavia  Mr.  Jerome  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Knglish  writers  at  all  well  known. 

«  *  *  « 

Edna  Lyall's  novel,  "Hope  the  Hermit:  a  Romance  of 
liorrowdale,"  which  we  referred  to  a  fortnight  ago,  will,  liofore 
its  publication  in  book  form,  appear  in  tho  columns  of  the 
Chrhtidii  W'orlil,  beginning  in  the  issue  of  .lanuary  C.  Among 
tho  real  characteis  introduced  are  .\rchbishop  Tillotson,  George 
Kox  the  (Quaker,  and  Lady  Temple,  so  well-known  from  the 
charming  love-letters  of  Dorothy  Osboine. 

•»■»*« 

Wo  call  attention  in  another  column  to  tho  centenary  of 
Heine's  birth,  which  falls  on  December  13.  ('d.mho/kiim  for 
December  devotes  four  articles  to  Heine— one  in  Frencli,  one  in 
(iermaii,  and  two  in  Knglish,  both  well  worth  reading— one  by 
I'rofessor  Dowden,  and  tho  other,  an  "Imairinary  Conversation," 
liy  Mr.  L  ZaiiHwill.  These  articles  gave  occasion  to  an  interest- 
ing study  of  Heine  in  the  Daihi  Cliroiiiih  of  December  "J,  whore 
it  was  pointed  out  (ioetlie's  remark,  "  Ho  had  everv  other  gift, 
but  wanted  love,"  was  not  said,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  made 
his  leaders  lielievo,  of  Heine,  but  of  Count  I'laten.  The  writer 
(lcscril)es  the  curious  contradictions  arising  from  Heine's 
(iorman  and  .lewish  extraction  : — 

ThrmiKh  all  his  liitter  onsluughts  upiin  tliom  lie  never  forgot  that  to 
tlii'se  two  racrs  his  lioiiit's  l>loo<l  lielonnoil.  Kvery  one  knows  bis  fninous 
suj'iiiK  about  tlu"  ilill'orent  wiiys  in  which  the  nations  love  liberty.  Some- 
wluit  similarly  it  may  Iw  saiil  that  Heine  loveil  .luilalsro  an  «  wife  who 
hail  ilivori'od  him  for  cruelty  ami  inlulelity.  In  Imlf-wakefwl  hours  he 
lepallcil  her  liyKone  cliuims  with  rrRi-et,  ami  when  life  was  Kiowing  pray 
ho  knocked  a^ain  at  her  chamber  door  and  then  stole  away  laughing  and 
half  crying  at  tho  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

Tho  Uev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  who  has  just  issued  "  Ideals  for 
Girls  "  with  Messrs.  Bowdon,  has   well  towards  completion  his 


book  on  "  Old  Violins."  It  is  to  form  one  of  the  Collector  Series 
and  will  bo  handsomely  illustrated.  Mr.  Haweis  has  also  under 
consideration  a  third  voliiiiie  of  the  same  class  as  "  Music  and 
Morals  "  and  ''  My  Musical  Life."  This  will  be  probably  issued 
by  Messrs.  Longmans.  We  understand  that  he  has  also  in  his 
desk  tho  materials  for  two  more  volumes  of  travels,  dealing  with 
Europe,  Kgypt,  and  Morocco.  The.se  will  form  a  jiendant  to  hi.s 
travels  in  America,  tho  Pacific  Islands,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Ceylon,  i>iibU»lied  recently  under  the  title  "  Travel  ami 
Talk."  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Haweis  has  written  two  novels. 
•'  The  Story  of  Felice  "  and  "  The  Case  of  Mile.  Leverier," 
dealing  with  the  tragedies  and  cruel  injustices  of  modern 
governess  life,  and  founded  ujifin  fact :  besides  several  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  essays,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
print,  dealing'chielly  with  the  V)iogra|ihies  of  famous  men,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  intimately  acfpiainted.  Ho  has  also  the- 
I  materials  for  some  volumes  in  continuation  of  his  five  volume^ 
I  on  "  Christ  and  Christianity."  which  W'.ubl  brins  the  historj*  of 
I  the  Christian  Church  in  a  teries  of  littrary  vignettes  down  to 
I   the  English  Reformation. 

j  ■»•»•*•» 

j  Tho  Rev.   A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  the  ''A.  K.  H.  B. "  of  so  many 

ha|ipy   raiimriiy,   has   little  time  to  spare    from    his    duties   as 

1    incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  .-Andrews,  but  such  thoughts  as  he 

can  devote  to    literature   will   be   found   in    jiapers  which  apj ear 

from  time  to  time  in  Loii'juiuh'h  iJa'jazlut:. 

•»•»■»• 

"  The  Mutineers,"  a  novel  by  Mr.  Louis  Beeko  and  Mr. 
Walter  Jefl'ery,  which  ajiiiearecl  serially  in  Uuijd't  Weekly  a  few 
months  ago,  is  to  be  issued  in  book  form  next  year.  It  deal* 
with  the  story  of  Fletcher  Christian — Bligh's  master's  mate — 
and  his  coinra<les  after  they  sailed  from  Tahiti  for  the  last  time 
in  search  of  a  hiding-place,  and  covers  in  ]iartieuhir  that  part  of 
the  eventful  and  tragic  history  of  the  mutineers  from  the  time 
that  all  knowledge  ol  them  was  lost  to  the  discovery  of  the  last 
of  their  number  on  Pitcairn's  Island  In  l.S)S.  The  central  cha- 
racters are  Christian  and  his  native  wife.  It  will  be  found  that 
this  novel  has  been  considenibly  altered  since  it  appearo<l  in  tho 
weekly  journal,  or,  rather,  that  much  which  had  been  taken  out 
is  now  restored,  and  the  interest  and  r<i-.r  of  the  story  con- 
siderably hoightenoil. 

«♦•»•» 

We  leave  our  readers  to  identify  the  patriotic  hard  to  whom 
tho  following  sonnet, entitled  "  To  a  Modern  Poet  "  and  sent  to 
us  by  Miss  lilomfield,  is  a<ldresse:l  : — 

I    dreamt   tho    ]>oct4    were    lU-at,    and    that    tb'   youog 
Expected  century  might  wait  in  vain 
For  ecb(iCs  of  the  great  biroic  9traiii| 
Ilri-  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth  ouee  h»d  sung. 
I  thought  tbj  sinews  of  our  souls  unstrung 
Jty  pall*  itleals  and  the  lust  of  gain. 
Till  we  ha<l  lost  tbe  old,  superb  tlisdaio. 
The  love  of  country  and  tho  hate  of  wrong. 
Thank  tied,  I  only  dreaine<l  I      Not  desolate 
iluth  He,  the  Lord  of  Song,  His  (xnple  left 
.since  thou  dust  stand  above  their  low  delights, 
.\nd  with  high  front  proclaim  at  Heaven's  gate. 
We  are  not  of  our  greatness  all  bereft.' 
Nor  fallen  too  low  to  reattahi  the  heights. 
■»  •»  •»  •» 

.\^nother  sonnet,    entitled    "  In  Memoriam,  T.  E.  Drown 
comes   to   us  from    Canon    Kawnsley,    suggested  by  tho  recent 
death  of  the  author  of  "  Fo'c'slo  Yarns  "  : — 
Son  of  tbe  island-home  of  sea-kings  bold, 
As  full  of  ^Blt  tn  tbe  Atlantic  air 
Tliat  keeps  old  Fiona's  mci-dows  fresh  and  fair. 
You  leit  us  when  your  tale  was  but  half  told  '. 
But  tliough  you  s|ienk  not  and  your  heart  is  cold — 
That  heart  so  warm— your  counsels  still  »c  share. 
Breezy  and  bluff  we  feel  your  pn-senre  r«re. 
Your  laughter  rings  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
Scald  of  the  land  of  Sagas,  where  the  cross 
Still  tells  of  Siguril's  luanilold  gilts  of  grace — 
I'olk-sfeecb  and  rune,  swift  wit,  and  good  swonl  pUy — 
fjion  our  spirits  heavy  lies  tho  loss. 

Seeing  you  smote  the  dragon  face  to  face 
And  slew  all  sham,  and  taught  us  how  to  slay. 
««•«■» 
Wo  understand  that  tho   next  novel  to  appear  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Norris   bears   the   title   of    "  The  Widower,"     and  will    be   pro- 
duce<l  as   a   serial    story  in    TtrnjAt    Bar   yiagazine,     beginning; 
with  the  issue  of  January,  1898. 
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Mr.  Jeffery,  who  first  collaborated  with  Mr.  Becke  in 
the  well-known  novel,  "  A  First  Fleet  Family,"  published 
two  years  ago,  is  the  editor  of  an  Australian  newspaper,  and 
is  now  at  work  upon  another  novel  with  Mr.  Becke,  which 
has,  like  "  The  Mutineers,"  the  Pacific  Islands  for  its  scene. 
The  two  writers  are  also  collaborating  in  a  different  direction. 
They  are  the  joint  authors  of  "  The  Life  ot  Admiral  Phillip." 
soon  to  appear  in  "  The  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  Series."  Mr. 
Becke's  "  Wild  Life  in  Southern  Seas  "  has  already  been 
announced  in  our  columns. 

*  ■«■  *  -:f 

One  would  think  the  world  had  already  enough  stories  of 
the  Kailyard  school  without  offering  prizes  to  stimulate  their 
production.  But  the  People's  Journal,  the  widely-read  Scottish 
weekly,  evidently  does  not  think  so.  It  is  going  to  give  £100  to 
the  writer  of  the  best  tale  about  Scottish  life,  either  modern 
or  of  a  past  date.  Some  place  or  district  must  be  chosen,  its 
features  described,  and  its  local  peculiarities  introduced,  and 
the  name  of  it  imparted  in  confidence  to  the  editor.  How  well 
one  seems  to  know  what  those  features  and  local  peculiarities 
•will  be  like  !  Intending  competitors  must  be  quick  over  their 
first  three  chapters,  since  these  with  a  sketch  of  the  remainder  of 
the  plot  must  be  in  Dundee  by  January  14. 

*  *  *  « 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  has  followed  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's 
example,  just  as  Mr.  Weyman  followed  that  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope,  and  a  dramatic  version  of  "  The  Courtship  of  Morrice 
Buckler  "  now  takes  its  place  along  with  the  plays  based  on 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  and  "  Un'der  the  Red  Robe. "  Mr. 
Mason  had  no  need  to  intrust  his  play  to  an  adapter  skilled 
in  stage-craft,  for  at  one  period  of  his  career  he  was  an  actor 
himself. 

*  *  *  * 

A  correspondent  of  the  Aitthor  calls  attention  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  to  "  another  terror  for  the  unfortunate  writer." 
His  plaint  is  that  a  publisher's  ''  reader  "  was  not  content 
with  deciding  against  a  book,  but  covered  the  margin  of  the 
type-written  copy  with  remarks  such  as  "  Rubbish  and  common- 
place," with  corrections  such  as  "  Universit.y  man  "  for 
"_  'Varsity  man,"  and  with  essays  in  little  on  the  art  of  punctua- 
tion. Circulating  library  books  are  frequently  treated  in  this 
way  by  silly  persons  whose  hands  ought  to  be  better  occupied  : 
but  "  readers  "  might  be  expected  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
show  their  "superiority"  in  this  childish  fashion.  They  are 
not  employed  to  correct,  but  to  pass  judgment  on  manuscripts  ; 
and,  though  such  comments  and  corrections  might  possibly  be 
justified  in  the  case  of  a  novel  recommended  for  publication,  it 
is  indefensible  to  dash  an  author's  hopes  and  to  insult  him  at 
the  same  time,  besides  injuring  the  value  of  his  MS.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  in  such  circumstances  an  action  would  not 
lie  against  the  publisher  to  recover  the  price  of  a  new  tvpe- 
written  copy. 

*  *  *  * 

In  that  very  interesting  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  on  "  '  Maga  '  and  her  publishers  "  the 
writer  makes  a  suggestive  statement  about  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  publisher.  He  thinks  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that 
will  confront  the  future  historian  of  the  jiublishing  trade  "  will 
be  to  point  out  the  transitional  links  between  bookselling  and 
publishing."  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  publisher  was  really 
a  bookseller  ;  and  we  read  of  the  "  sliops  ''  of  Tonson,  Lintot, 
Curll,  Dodsley,  and  Cave.  When  and  how  the  difi'erentiation 
occurred  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  say.  Down  to  a  late  date  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  Rivingtons, 
Longmans,  Murrays,  and  others  still  sold  books  "  retail  "  as 
well  as  "wholesale."  No  doubt  the  bookseller  as  we  know 
him  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  except  as  the  "  second-hand 
dealer."  Probably  as  this  class  grew  in  numbers,  and  as  books 
began  to  multiply,  the  members  took  to  selling  new  books  also  ; 
and  the  publishers,  finding  that  they  could  distribute  their 
publications  more  easily,  and  just  as  effectually,  by  their  means 
alone,  closed  their  "  shops  "  and  took  to  offices.  The  change 
was  accelerated  when  publication  by  "  subscription  "  went  out 
and  publishers  took  risks  themselves.  But  the  change,  of  course, 
was  a  gradual  one  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  to-day,  among 
publishers,  who  still  keep  "  shops  ''  and  sell  books  "  over  tli'e 
counter  "  to  the  casual  purchaser.  Also,  there  are  not  a  few 
booksellers  who  are  ready  to  publish  a  "  volume,"  to  the  making 
of  which  a  customer  may  have  given  many  years,  and  to  the 
issuing  of  which  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the  said  customer 
are  made  evident  by  the  cheques  he  cheerily  draws  for 
"  expenses." 

*  •»  *  * 

That  a  man  sells  books  in  this  year  of  grace  is  no  argument 
for  his  knowledge  of  their  contents.     The  "average    bookseller— 


"  new  "  or  "  second-hand  '" — is,  after  all  is  said  on  his  behalf, 
but  a  shopkeeper.  Of  course,  to  sell  old  and  rare  books 
required  far  greater  qualities  of  mind  than  it  does  to  sell  six 
shilling  novels  :  and  there  are  many  "  second-hand  "  book- 
sellers who  possess  quite  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  English 
and  Continental  literatures.  But  what  may  be  said  for  the 
bookseller  who  fills  his  shop  with  stacks  of  novels  and  labels  the 
piles  "  4|d.  each  "  ?  Is  he  also  "  among  the  prophets"  ?  Or 
would  not  such  a  kind  of  trader  be  just  as  happy  selling 
tallow  candles  provided  ho  found  that  to  pay  ?  It  is  but  an 
accident  that  his  goods  happen  to  be  books.  Vou  will  find  him 
on  a  Saturday  night  disposing  of  his  wares  by  the  score.  He 
may  get  but  a  halfpenny  a  copy  profit  ;  but  "  the  stufi',"'  as  he 
calls  it,  does  not  lie  on  his  hands.  Amid  all  this  discussion  on 
"  discounts,"  "  net  systems,"  and  the  rest,  where  does  such  a 
bookseller  come  in  ?  If  Lintot,  Dodsley,  Tonson,  and  Cave 
nourished  in  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne  and  "  that  past  Georgian 
day  ' '  which  Thackeray  and  Cobson  have  made  living  again  for  us 
t<i-day— if  these  were  the  booksellers  of  the  days  of  old  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  booksellers  about  us  now  ? 

*  -:;■  «  * 

The  question  leads  us,  naturally,  to  the  current  issue  of 
Chajmian's  Maijazitie,  which  contains  a  symposium  on  "  Authors, 
Publishers,  and  Booksellers."  To  this  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore 
contributes  from  the  author's  point  of  view  :  an  eminent  pub- 
lisher states  his  side  of  the  question  ;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans 
gives  the  bookseller's  opinion.  Mr.  Moore  makes  good  fun  of 
the  uneducatdd  and  illiterate  bookseller  ;  and  here  he  is  in  his 
element.  When  he  comes  to  the  question  itself,  of  the  subject 
under  discussion — namely,  the  discount  question — he  is  not  so 
happy.  "  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous,"  he  asks,  "  than 
the  fixing,  by  a  publisher,  of  the  price  of.  a  book  without  the 
least  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  contents  of  that  book  /'' 
We  know  of  one  thing  more  ridiculous,  and  that  is  to  assume 
that  the  publisher  is  in  a  position  to  fix  the  exact  money  equiva- 
lent for  literary  work  as  such.  In  the  first  place,  a  book  to  a 
publisher  is  primarily  an  article  on  which  he  may  make  a  certain 
amount  of  profit  ;  and  as  that  profit  depends  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  published  price  of  a  book  is  properly  regulated  by 
the  cost.  In  the  second  place,  to  argue  that  the  quality  of  the 
contents  of  a  book  may  be  represented  in  its  published  price  may 
be  sound  for  a  novelist,  but  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  value  wine 
by  avoirdupois  weight.  The  quality  of  literature  is  not  to  be 
strained  by  such  logic  as  this.  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  absurd  that 
a  publisher  should  issue  at  six  shillings  a  novel  by  Miss  Amelia 
Stubbs,  although  this  is  exactly  the  price  that  he  places  on 
"  Tess  "  or  "  One  of  Cm'  Conquerors."  Surely  there  is  no 
absurditjf  at  all  in  this.  The  cost  of  producing  "  Tess  "  in  liook- 
form  admits  of  its  publication  at  six  shillings,  even  as  does  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  novel  by  Miss  Amelia  Stubbs.  The 
true  value  of  each  is  immediately  arrived  at  when  the  public 
pays  six  shillings  for  "  Tess  "  and  leaves  Miss  Amelia  Stubbs 
carefully  alone.  Furthermore,  the  publisher  who  thought 
"  Tess  "  worth  six  shillings  might,  on  Mr.  Moore's  argument, 
think  ' '  One  of  Our  Conquerors  ' '  worth  only  two  shillings,  and 
what  would  Mr.  Meredith  say  to  that  ?  Or,  it  might  he  vice  i-ersa , 
and  what  would  Mr.  Hardy  say  then  ?  And  how  is  he  to  fix  the 
author's  royalty  in  either  case  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  "  eminent  publisher,"  in  this  symposium,  has  really 
nothing  new  to  say.  He  goes  over  the  ground  already  well 
traversed  by  other  writers  on  this  "burning  question,"  and 
reiterates  the  arguments  for  a  2d.  in  the  shilling  discount — argu- 
ments which  we  weighed  and  found  wanting  in  our  leader  of 
Kov.  13th.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  possible  harm  in  making 
the  experiment,  and  probably  much  good  may  be  done  if — and  it 
is  a  large  if — the  system  is  universally  adopted.  At  present, 
we  do  not  quite  see  how  the  difficulties,  which  competition  and 
the  "  cutter  ''  bring  into  existence,  are  to  be  overcome. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Evans  states  a  real  grievance.  Those  who  know  the 
London  bookseller  at  all  know  that  his  shop  is  one  in 
which  one  may  find  the  best  books,  and  in  which  one  may  spend 
man)'  pleasant  half-hours,  apart  from  the  buying  of  books.  We 
confess  that  he  has  every  right  to  complain  when,  with  every 
desire  to  make  his  place  of  business  a  rendezvous  for  book-lovers 
and  book-collectors,  he  is  forced  by  a  publisher  who  will  not 
give  him  good  "  terms  "  to  refuse  to  keep  the  books  on  view. 
The  instance  of  Lord  Roberts's  "  Forty-one  Years  in  India  " 
amply  illustrates  his  argument  ;  for  here  is  a  book  which  was, 
so  to  speak,  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  it  would  be  to  the  dis- 
credit of  a  bookseller  if  he  had  not  a  copy  to  show  to  an 
intending  purchaser.  The  published  price  left  an  ample  margin 
for  the  publisher  to  allow  the  "  trade  "   good   "  terms  "  ;  that 
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the  "  trade  "  did  not  get  them  is  a  matter  wliich  their  Society 
might  very  well  lay  before  the  Publishers'  Association.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  a  bonksellcr  who  should  buy  a  hundred 
conies  of  Lord  Rfjborts's  book  would,  at  the  acce])ted  discount  of 
3d.  in  the  shilling,  be  tliirty  shillings  to  the  bad  after  he  had 
.sold  them  all  !  JSurely  this  is  the  le'luctio  ail  ahxurrliim  of  the 
whole  of  the  present  system  ! 

*  "     «  *  •» 

Mr.  Evans,  we  gather,  favours  the  scheme  for  a  return  to 
the  2d.  in  the  sliilliiig  discount.  He  ici  of  opinion  that  the  extra 
penny  will  enable  the  hookseller  "  to  keep  better  stock,  have 
more  leisure  foi'  aoquaintiuice  with  the  insides  of  more  books  ; 
more  leisure  for  acquainting  our  customers  and  friends  who  may 
be  at  a  distance,  and  who  rely  on  us  to  keep  them  a »  cnHia)it 
with  what  wo  knew  specially  interests  tliem  ;  and,  fully  as  im- 
jiortant,  more  lei.sure  possible  ffir  our  assistants."  Truly,  this 
nvist  be  the  "  nimble  penny  "  !  However,  we  sincerely  hope 
it  will  do  all  Mr.  Kvans  believes  it  will.  ISut  the  care  necessarj', 
on  the  part  of  publishers,  to  see  that  their  customers  do  not 
"  undersell,"  would,  we  are  of  opinion,  be  lietter  expended  in 
fixing  the  i)id)li.shed  price  as  the  selling  price.  We  are  aware  of 
all  the  arguments  whi<-h  have  been  advanced  against  the  "  net 
.sy.stem  "  ;  but  the  "  not  system  "  has  never  had  a  fair  trial. 
If  publishers  can  bring  about  a  return  to  the  smaller  discount, 
tliey  ought  to  lind  little  dilliculty  in  agreeing  among  themselves 
to  issue  all  their  books  at  not  prices  ;  and  to  fix  the  margin  of 
profit  which  booksellers  may  make.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
net  sy.^tem  works  excellently  well  in  the  case  of  all  '•  large 
paper  "  editions.  Why  cannot  it  do  as  well  in  other  cases  ? 
*  ■»  «  * 

Yet  nnotlier  translation  of  (tmar  Kluiyyjlm's  "  Rubaiyat  !" 
This  latest  version  is  to  come  from  Mr.  E.  Heron-Allen,  a 
gentleman  well-known  as  a  writer  on  the  violin.  His  rendering 
IS  to  be  direct  from  the  original  I'ersiaii  and  to  include  many 
quatrains  not  hitherto  translated.  The  volume  is  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  If.  S.  Nichols  and  Co.,  of  C'baring-cross-road,  at 
the  price  of  half  a  guinea.  W'v  believe  that  it  will  also  embody 
the  original  Persian  text,  page  for  page  with  the  English 
translation. 

■»■»*♦ 

Mr.  William  Wostall  has  in  the  press  a  new  novel  entitled 
"  A  Woman  Tempted  Him,"  to  be  piiblislied  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  Windus,  and  is  engaged  on  a  romance  which  Mr.  Pearson 
will  publish  in  one  of  his  periodicals  and  afterwards  in  book 
form.  When  this  is  written  Mr.  Westall  intends  to  complete  a 
romance  of  Tyrol  begun  several  months  ago.  It  will  in  some 
<legree  bo  complementary  to  "  With  the  Red  Eaglo,"  which  was 
puolislied  early  in  the  present  year  and  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  Its  name  will  contain  that  "  note  of  colour  "  already 
mentioned  in  these  columns  which  aims  at  the  "  red  badge  "  of 
popularity.     It  will  be  called  "  A  Rod  Rridal." 

■*  *  »  « 

Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip.  who  is  known  to  the  novel-reading 
■world  as  •'  Annie  Thomas."  will  shortly  have  her  now  book, 
"  Dick  Rivers."  iiublished  by  Messrs.  F.  \'.  White  and  Co. 
Meanwhile  she  is  liard  at  work  upon  another  novel,  which  will 
bear  the  title  of  ••  Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea."  as  well 
ns  a  group  of  stories  for  Messrs.  Tillotson. 

«•»■»* 

Mr.  CutcHlTi'  Hyno  is  at  present  working  upon  a  long  serial 
novel  to  bo  called  '•  The  Kililnisters,"  which  he  hopes  to  finish 
early  in  the  now  year.  When  this  work  is  completed  ho  moans  to 
make  another  sea  voyage  with  the  view  of  studying  the  cattle- 
carrying  trade,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  back- 
ground to  a  novel  in  the  manner  of  "  Captains  Courageous." 
Six  more  of  the  "  .\dvcntures  of  Captain  Kettle  "  will  appear 
ill  Pearnuii's  .I/ic/k-i/h  during  tlie  first  six  consecutive  months  in 
1S08,  and  then  the  \'2  tales  are  to  bo  published  in  book  form, 
here,  by  Mi-.  I'onrson.  Mr.  M'Clure  has  obtained  the  American 
serial  rights,  and  the  stories  will  also  be  translated  into  German 
and  appear  serially  in  that  country. 

«■»•»♦ 

The  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  has  just  issued  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  "  G<"uvres  C<unpl6tcs  do  Christiaan  Huygons," 
the  groat  natural  philosopher  who  applied  the  pendulum  to 
clocks  and  discovered  the  rings  of  Saturn.  The  society  is  to  bo 
congratulated  on  the  beautiful  get-ui)  of  the  volume, 'which  is  a 
fine  exaini>le  of  the  printing  of  •'  .loh.  Knschedo'  et  Fils,"  of 
Harlem.  The  present  volume  contains  the  corre8]iondenco  of  the 
great  philosopher  fri>m  1070-1075.  As  a  frontispiece  there  is  a 
good  engraving  of  Huygens  from  the  picture  by  Edolinck. 
«  *  «  ,  "         ■» 

William  Cranch  Bond  was  an  astronomer  of  a  later  date, 
whoso  correspondence  has  also  recently  been  published.     He  was 


an  American,  born  in  1789,  a  century  after  Huygens'  dcatti.  fle 
anti  his  on,  (ieorge  Philip  Bond,  may  be  described  as  the  pioneers 
of  astronomical  science  in  America,  for  this  branch  of  study  was 
.■icarcclN'  followed  at  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Professor  E<lwanl  .S.  Holden,  until  the 
other  day  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  has  just  issue<l  through 
Messrs.  Murdock,  of  San  Francisco,  a  collection  of  memoranda, 
diaries,  and  letters  relating  to  the  Bonds.  William  Cranch 
Bond  was  the  first  director  ot  Harvard  College  Observaton,-.  Ho 
invented  the  chronograph,  anil  to  him  is  duo  the  inception  of 
the  methods  of  astronomical  photography.  George  Bond  visitetl 
Europe  twice,  and  in  his  diaries  we  get  interesting  pictures  of 
his  impressions  of  the  social  and  scientific  life  of  the  period. 
*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Dean  Farrar  has  in  hand  an  imjOTrtant  work  which  will  be 
entitled  "  Texts  Rightly  Interpreted."  Probably  it  will  be  some 
consideraVjle  time  before  this  volume  is  reatly  for  the  press,  as  tiie 
Dean  has  manj'  i)ublic  engagements  of  all  kinds  I>e8ides  his  onerous 
duties  at  the  cathedral.  Early  next  J'ear  Messrs.  Longmans  will 
publi.-jh  an  illustrated  book  of  "  Allegories,"  written  by  the  Dean 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  of  his  former  useful  books 
for  the  young. 

*•»•»♦ 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  Browning's  death  will  be  cele- 
brated to-morrow  in  Robert  Browning-hall,  Walwortli.  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  will  deliver  an  address,  and  the  members  of 
the  Kyrle  Society  will  perform  the  songs  of  the  two  Brownings 
together  with  selections  from  Galuppi,  Boison,  and  Verdi. 
«  <  «  « 

Mr.  Henley  has  resigned   the  editorship  of  the  JVcic  iJerieir, 
and  the  owners  of  the   magazine   have   decided  to  bring  it  to  aii 
end  in  its  present  form  with  the  December  number.  It  will,  how- 
ever, reappear,  when  Parlisment  meets,  as  a  threepenny  weekly. 
«  *  ♦  * 

The  current  number  of  the  FoWni;/At/i/ iJcricir  contains  the 
concluding  part  of  Dr.  Edward  Moore's  essay  on  •'  Dante  as  a 
Religious  Teacher,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Aueust  number.  Dr.  Moore  is  eminently  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  tliis  subject,  both  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dante's  writings  and  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  theological 
literature.  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  jjoints  to  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  in  the  first  article  is  the  fact  of  Dante's  acceptance 
as  a  prophet  and  teacher  by  the  holders  of  such  widely  divergent 
creecls  as  tievout  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Positivists  and  Swedenborgians  on  the  other — 
assuredly,  as  the  writer  observes,  a  phonomenon  unparalleled  in 
the  history'  of  literature.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  liai  been  and 
is  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards  Dante,  who  from  some  points  of 
view  is  the  bitterest  foe  the  Pajml  .See  has  ever  ha<l.  Yet  not  only 
do  we  find  that  the  In(|uisition  hardly  ventured  to  liiy  a  finger 
upon  the  "DivinaCommedia,"  containing  though  it  does  the  most 
scathing  invectives  ever  penned  against  the  abuses  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  and  individual  I'opes  in  particular  ;  but,  stranger  still, 
to  take  a  modern  instance,  the  present  holder  of  the  Keys,  the 
••  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  has  actually  founded  a  chair  lor  the 
exposition  of  Dante's  works,  among  which,  be  it  remembered,  is 
included  the  "  De  Monarchia,"  on  elaborate  piece  of  reasoning 
aimed  directly  at  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  In  his 
second  article  Dr.  Moore  takes  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
striking  difl'ercnce  between  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  as  com- 
monly accepted  by  R4')manists  and  the  view  of  Dante  upon  the 
subject.  In  Dante's  view  prayers  for  the  departed  were  nee<led, 
not  for  the  release  from  purgatoriat  pains  of  those  in  Purgatory, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  admittance  into  Purgatory  of  such 
as  were  detained  outside.  In  other  wonls,  Dante  regarded 
admittance  into  Puri;atory  as  a  privilege  to  bo  jrayeil  for,  not  as 
a  penalty  to  be  avoided. 

«  «  «  « 

The  late  Mr.  Pater  a  few  years  ago  took  Voltaire's  epigram 
upon  Dante — "  Sa  ri^putation  s'alVerniira  tou jours  imrccqu  on  no 
lo  lit  guere"— as  the  text  ot  a  discourse  upon  the  general  unfit- 
ness of  the  la.st  century  in  regard  to  the  3Iiddle  Ages.  Dr. 
Moore  incidentally  mentions  some  of  the  strange  criticisms 
passed  upon  Dante  by  men  of  letters  in  this  country. 
Goldsmith,  for  instance,  sjieaks  of  him  as  having  "  addressed  a 
barbarous  people  in  a  nietluHl  suited  to  their  apprehensions." 
Landor  considers  the  "  Inferno  "  as  "  the  most  immoral  and 
impious  book  that  was  ever  written,"  and  Dante  himself  as 
"  the  great  ni.ister  of  the  disgusting."  Another  opinion,  as 
strange  as  any.  may  1h?  added— that  of  Horace  Waljwle,  who  in 
a  letter  to  Mason  deacrilH-s  I>ante  as  "  extrav.igant.  absur<l,  dis- 
gusting— in  short,  a  Methodist  |vir.son  in  Bedlam."  In  a  more 
appreciative  spirit  Hannah  More  quotes  with  approval  the 
application   to   a   slave-ship   of   the  inscription  over  the  gate  of 
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Hell — "  Per  me  si  va  tra  la  iieiduta  gente."  Yet  the  "  sublime 
beauties  "  of  her  favourite  poem,  Dr.  Darwin's  famous  "  Botanic 
Garden,"  were,  we  know,  lield  by  her  circle  to  be  vastly  superior 
to  anything  in  Dante.  However,  as  Mr.  Pater  said,  "  we  have 
changed  all  that,"  and  now  the  cult  of  Dante  is  firmly 
established  amongst  us,  not  the  least  ardent  of  its  votaries  being 
the  accomplished  writer  of  the  two  learned  articles  we  have 
mentioned, 

*  *  *  ■» 

A  French  student  has  compiled  some  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  remuneration  of  the  great  French  authors  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  very  striking.  Racine,  it  appears,  only 
got  the  equivalent  in  French  money  of  £8  for  his  "  Andro- 
maquo  ";  Boileau  only  got  £2i  for  his  '■  Lutrin";  Diderot  barely 
earned  £40  a  year  by  his  labours  in  connexion  with  the  Encyclo- 
p^cdia.  Rousseau  did  better,  for  "  Emile  "  alone  brought  him 
£240  ;  but  Stendlial,  after  22  years'  work,  found  that  his  profits 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £270  8s.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  of  all  is  that  "  Madame  Bovary  "  was  sold  to  the 
publisher  for  £10. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  one  of  the  leading  London 
houses  to  revive  the  style  of  book-binding  made  famous  by  the 
work  of  James  Edwards,  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  centiu-y.  The  plan  adopted  by  Edwards  was  to 
procure  the  finest  possible  vellum,  which  by  some  process  he 
made  almost  transparent,  and  upon  its  under  side  to  paint  a 
design  appropriate  to  the  book  to  be  bound.  The  advantage 
gained  by  this  is  that  the  jiainting  is  not  injured  by  handling 
the  book,  and  so  long  as  the  vellum  is  kept  clean  and  in  good 
condition  the  colours  show  through  it  as  brilliantly  as  when 
they  were  first  put  on.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  method  readily 
lends  itself  to  the  production  of  beautiful  work,  and  if  the 
experiments  now  being  made  can  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  we  may  look  for  a  fresh  and  charming  departure  in  regard 
to  the  art  of  book-binding 

«  *  *  * 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  announce  that  the  Globe 
Edition  of  the  works  of  Chaucer,  which  they  have  had  in  con- 
templation ever  since  the  publication  of  their  Globe  Shake- 
speare, in  1864,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  editing  of  the 
work  was  originally  intrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw, 
and  then  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Dr.  Furnivall  in  conjunction. 
At  Dr.  Furnivall's  request,  the  work,  after  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
death,  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  and  Mr,  Pollard  has 
had  for  his  assistants,  Mr.  H,  Frank  Heath,  Mr.  Mark  H, 
Liddell,  and  Mr.  W,  S.  McCormick,  "  Despite  the  necessity  for 
severe  compression,"  the  publishers  say,  "  room  has  been  found 
for  a  critical  collation,  varying  in  fulness  with  the  needs  of 
each  poem,  and  also  for  a  sufficiency  of  illustrative  and  ex- 
planatory notes,"  The  edition  will  include  an  adequate 
glossary,  with  references,  and  a  Life  of  Chaucer,  both  by  Mr, 
Pollard,  The  respective  editors  of  each  of  the  poems  or  prose 
pieces  have  contributed  special  introductions  to  these,  setting 
forth  briefly   what   is    known   as   to    their    origin  and  date, 

*  *  *  # 

The  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  less  is  one  inclined  to  believe 
in  -what  is  called  "  the  market  value  "  of  rare  books.  As  a  rule, 
the  market  value  of  a  rare  book  is  what  can  be  got  for  it  ;  and 
it  is  within  the  e.xperience  of  many  that  the  same  book,  in 
probably  quite  as  good  condition,  may  be  bought,  say,  for  £10 
from  A  in  the  West-end  of  London,  and  for  £6  from  B  in 
Charing-cross-road,  and  even  for  £4  from  C  in  Holywell-street, 
It  depends  largely  on  the  ioralc  if  the  book  be  in  a  shop,  and 
largely  on  the  reputation  of  the  library  or  the  collector  if  the  book 
be m  an  auction  room.  Of  course,  the  copy  bought  at  the  dearer 
price  is  guaranteed  as  to  perfection  and  condition,  and  this  is  an 
important  consideration.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this 
occurred  at  the  sale  of  the  books  from  the  library  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, which  took  place  on  November  22nd  last,  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  rooms.  Lot  75  was  a  copy  of  the  genuine  first  edition 
of  Thomas  Shelton's  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  (1612-20), 
Its  only  defects  consisted  in  the  corners  of  a  few  leaves  being 
repaired  ;  otherwise,  it  was,  what  the  auctioneers  described  it, 
''  a  good  sound  copy,"  Messrs,  Sotheran  and  Co,  bought  it  for 
£41,  Last  June,  a  similar  copy  (both  having  no  frontispiece  to 
the  second  volume)  sold  for  £106,  the  difterence  in  price. 
It  seems  to  us,  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  copy  which 
realized  the  larger  amount  belonged  to  the  Ashburnham  Library, 
We  do  not  remember  any  defects  in  the  Ashburnham  copy,  but 
the  slight  ones  in  Lord  Auckland's  copy  cannot  account  for  a 
difference  of  £65  ! 

*  •*  *  * 

The    difference    in   the    market   value    of   a  book  absolutely 


complete  and  one  only  approximately  so  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated at  the  first  day's  sale  of  the  second  part  of  the  Ashburn- 
ham library  on  Monday  last.  An  ordinary  copy  of  R.  Hakluyt'^^ 
"  Principal  Navigations,"  in  three  volumes,  1098,  1599,  1000,  is 
only  worth  about  £25,  The  Ashburnham  copy  was  quite  complete, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  excessively  rare  map  having  the 
voyage  of  Sir  F.  Drake,  1577,  and  that  of  Standish,  1587,  on  it, 
and  the  original  suppressed  leaves  of  the  voyage  to  Cadiz.  It 
was  purchased  by  an  American  agent  for  the  high  amount  of 
£275. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Owen  M,  Edwards,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  who  has- 
probably  done  more  than  an}'  one  else  to  promote  the  study  ui 
Welsh  periodical  literature,  announces  this  week  his  intention  to 
drop  two  of  his  monthly  magazines — viz,,  Walea,  which  was 
started  in  May,  1894,  as  "  a  national  magazine  for  the  Eiigli!^!i- 
speaking  parts  of  Wales,"  and  if«W;/!f,a  Welsh  monthly,  started 
this  year.  For  the  present,  Oijmni,  the  Welsh  equivalent  nf 
JF'i?tvs,and  Cymru' r  Plaid, one  of  the  best  magazines  for  children 
published,  will  be  continued.  -Y  Lienor,  Mr,  Edward's  Wels)) 
quarterly  review,  which  aimed  at  a  higher  standard  than  it  ever 
attained,  will  also  be  continued,  but  in  a  changed  form, 

*  «  *  « 

The  establishment  of  ''  a  Weekly  Bilingual  Newspaper  f'r 
the  Study  of  the  Irish  Language  "  is  a  startling  announcement 
— especially  for  those  who  may  not  have  realized  the  existence 
of  a  monthly  organ  devoted  to  the  same  object.  The  latter  has 
been  considered  somewhat  too  scholarly  for  "  the  general,"  and 
the  Fairine  an  Lac  (if  we  may  dare  to  transliterate)  is  to  be  a 
popular  penny  weekly,  published  with  the  approval  of  tlie 
Gaelic  League, 

*  *  *  ♦ 

A  paper  devoted  to  the  antiquarian  study  of  Gaelic  may  be- 
well  enough,  but  what  will  startle  that  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  world  who  find  it  convenient  to  converse  in 
English  is  the  proposal  to  revive  the  use  of  the  Irish  language. 
Faliine  aii  Lac,  we  are  told,  means  "  The  Dawning  of  the  Day." 
When  the  day  has  dawned  this  piece  of  information  will,  no 
doubt,  be  unnecessary,  for  the  main  purpose  of  the  promoters  of 
the  paper  is  to  spread  the  use  of  the  Irish  language.  The  bilin- 
gual method  of  instruction  is  to  be  introduced  "  in  the  National 
Schools  of  the  Ii-ish-speaking  districts  " — which  are  they  ] — and 
better  facilities  are  to  be  "  afforded  for  the  teaching  of  Irish  in 
the  National  Schools  throughout  the  country  generally,"  while 
the  paper  ' '  will  also  seek  to  obtain  for  Irish  at  least  an  equal 
status  with  French  and  German  in  the  Intermediate  Education 
system. ' '  Fainne  an  Lae  is  to  be  conducted  ' '  on  non-political 
and  non-sectarian  lines."  This  perhaps  sounds  dull,  but 
there  will  lie  entertainment  for  those  who  understand 
the  vernacular,  since  "  a  summary  of  the  political  and  general 
events  of  the  week  will  be  given  in  Irish.''  It  is  to  appear,  if 
sufficient  support  is  given  to  it,  on  New  Year's  Day,  The 
publisher  is  Mr,  Bernard  Doyle,  9,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin. 

*  *  *  * 

Book  collecting  is  full  of  surprises.  It  is  the  unexpected  that 
always  happens — especially  in  the  odd  volume  quest.  In  the  years 
1518-19  there  appeared  from  the  Aldine  Press,  at  Venice  ("  Aldi 
et  Andrete  Soceri  ")  an  edition  of  the  Opera  of  PontanuB,  in 
three  volumes  ;  the  edition  is  a  good  one,  and,  according  to  that 
eminent  and  unimpeachable  authority  Brunet,  it  is  "  tres- 
recherchee  "  and  "  trouve difficilement  lesSvol.  re'unis,  "The  rarest 
of  the  three  volumes  is  the  second  one,  which  is  almost  invariably 
mutilated,  as,  in  the  dialogue  of  C/ioro/i, the  author — we  are  now 
quoting  Renouard — "  s'e'gaie  un  pen  vivement  aux  dt^pens  de* 
^veques,  des  pretres  et  des  moines,"  whilst  in  many  copies  the 
zeal  of  the  commusaires  of  the  Inquisition  has  extended  beyond 
even  this  point.     Perfect  copies  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 

*  *  *  * 

Soon  after  the  book  was  published,  a  distinguished  biblio- 
phile purchased  a  set  of  the  volumes  in  which  he  wrote  his 
autograph,  "Alex,  Guilielmi  et  amicorum,"  and  had  thenv 
bound  in  brown  morocco, with  tooled  sides.  At  a  very  early  period 
in  their  history,  the  second  volume  got  separated  from  the  other 
two,  and  was  lost  to  sight  until  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
when  it  occurred  in  the  sale  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes's 
splendid  library  in  1824  (Part  3,  No.  22),  and  was  purchased  by 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  for  Vis.  Its  next  public  appearance  was 
in  an  anonymous  property  at  Sotheby's  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1897,  lot  380,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  Copley 
Christie,  whose  choice  library  is  well  known  to  scholars.  This 
copy,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  without  pages  49-67,  and  th& 
binding  has  been  a  good  deal  injured  owing  to  the  tearing  out  of 
the  "  Charon  ";  it  has  been  repaired,  however,  and  blank 
leaves  inserted  at  the  end  to  make  it  up  to  its  original  thickness ;. 
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the  k'ttering  was  evidently  (lone  for  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  not  im- 
jiiohably  by  Roger  Payne  to  judge  by  the  R  in  "  Opera,"  which 
lias  the  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  fourth  number  of  Literature 
i!S  characteristic  of  this  eminent,  if  drunken,  bibliopogistic 
artist. 

«  «  *  ■» 

The  first  and  third  volumes,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Giuseppe  del  Papa,  whose  auto- 
graph is  in  both  volumes,  and  who  has  evidently  struck  through 
■with  ink  the  autograpli  of  "  Alex.  Guilielmi  et  amicorum  "  in 
both  volumes.  'I'he  subsefpU'Ut  history  of  these  two  tomes  is 
apjiarcntly  unknown,  but  they  appeareil  in  the  first  part  of  the 
library  of  M.  JOugine  I'iot,  which  was  .sold  in  I'aris  in  \H'M 
(No.  077),  and  were  then  bought  for  Mr.  li.  0.  Christie.  The 
iiinding  of  both  is  quite  perfect  and  in  tine  condition.  From  the 
ontry  in  Sotheby's  catalogue,  Mr.  Christie  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  volume  originally  formed  part  of  his  set,  and 
4;.xamination  proved  this  to  bo  so  beyond  any  possibility  of  a 
<loubt  ;  it  has  now  been  restored  to  its  place  between  its  two 
original  companions  from  whom  it  has  apparently  l)cen  separated 
for  :iO()  years.  It  would  oven  in  the  surprising  annals  of  book 
ciijlocting  be  didicultto  cite  another  such  remarkable  case. 

*  #  »  * 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  on 
December  13,  Mr.  E.  T.  Dixon  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
l''oundations  of  Geometry."  This  is  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
(Jertrand  Russell's  recent  work, and  will  be  replied  to  personally 
'■■v  the  author. 

♦  «  «  « 

Mr.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  the 
discoverers  and  editors  of  the  "  Logia,"  left  Oxford  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  are  now  on  their  way  to  Cairo,  where  they  will 
work  at  some  of  the  papyri  of  which  they  have  secured  the  right 
•of  publication  but  could  not  carry  away.  Uoth  will  stay  in 
i'gyjit  for  some  three  months.  It  is  hojied  that  the  lirst  volume 
<f  the  Grioco-Rcman  Branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
4m11  bo  ready  in  Juno. 

*  *  *  * 

An  autograph  document  has  obvioiisly  a  much  greater  human 
interest  than  even  the  lirst  edition  of  a  distinguished  author. 
'I'liero  are  some  collectors  who,  having  purchased  a  book  by  some 
piuticular  author,  nev(,'r  rest  until  they  have  obtained  a  letter  or 
document  to  insert  in  the  book.  The  juxtajiosition  is  un- 
deniably interesting,  to  say  n<ithing  of  tlio  gieatly  enhanced 
value  of  books  so  "  embellished."  Mr.  Walter  V.  DaniuU's  now 
catalogue,  issued  from  5:1,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square, 
W.,  eiuniierates  many  hundreds  of  letters  and  documents  which 
lould  be  thus  utilized  by  the  book-colloetor  with  a  fairly-long 
purse.  Some  of  the  entries  are  undeniably  interesting  ;  for 
instance,  with  a  letter  from  Cowper,  the  poet,  to  Samuel 
Hose,  there  is  also  a  long,  characteristically-vigorous  letter  from 
liarrick  to  Prince  Hoaro.  The  price  at  which  the  letters  of 
various  literary  celebrities  are  apprai.sed  is  certainly  curious. 
The  two  foregoing  are  priced  at  £'.">  10s.  and  nine  guineas  re- 
spectively :  Mrs.  Hrowning  may  he  had  at  t'l  8s,  :  (ieorgo  Col- 
nian,  the  yoinigor.  at  lis.  :  Eliza  Cook  at  7s.,  with  portrait 
thrown  in  ;  Count  d'Orsay  at  4s.  ;  Faraday  ami  Sir  .John 
l'i:inklin  at  the  same  price  ;  Douglas  Jeirold  at  8s.  bd.  :  and  Dr. 
.lolnison  at  seven  guineas. 

*  «  «  » 

'I'he  demand  for  translations  of  new  foreign  works  seems 
\'\\  the  increase  in  the  United  States.  Messrs.  R.  F.  Fcnno, 
of  New  York,  have  just  issued  a  translation  of  Pierre  Loti's 
delightful  novel  "  l!au>untcho."  a  book  that  <uight  certainly  to 
liiul  an  English  publisher.  The  writings  of  Pierre  Loti  are  far 
too  little  known  in  that  country.  That  the  translator's  task  is  a 
bard  one  is  viTy  obvious  from  the  present  volume.  The  first 
sentence  in  the  American  edition  roads  :  — "  The  sad  curlews, 
<Moiir(iri(if(yr.i  of  the  autumn.  ..."  This  will  hardly  do  for 
Eni;lish  readers. 

*  *■»■» 

W(>  inxlerstand  that  owing  to  legal  complications  resulting 
from  the  suit  brought  against  Slessrs.  George  H.  Richmond, 
<.f  New  York,  for  promulgating  (iabriele  d'Annunzio's  "  The 
Triumph  of  Death."  the  further  issue  of  the  Italian  author's 
works  has  been  postponed. 

*  «  »  « 

The  Academy  has  tried  to  make  peace  with  Montmartre.  Tta 
Dcrpotual  si^-rotary,  who  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  M. 
^iaston  Poissier.  has  actually  condesceiulod  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  Montova,  one  of  tho  (7iiiiiNiiimi<  rs  <if  the  quarter  wlio 
leoontly  received  tho  academic  palms  ;  and  he  drunk  tho  health 
nf  his  host  in  a  toast  which  is  reported  to  have  delighted  all 
1  resent,  while  sufficiently  explaining  the  docision  of  tb.e  .\cadoniy. 


A  certain  M.  Andrij  Kagnier,  ex-manager  of  theBibliotheque 
de  Propagande  Republicaine.  has  been  reading,  like  everj-body 
else,  the  new  novel  "  Paris  "  which  M.  Zola  is  now  publishing 
in  the  Jifurnal,  and  to  his  surjirise  has  come  upon  his  name 
attached  to  oiiC  of  tho  characters.  Much  otfende<l,  he  has  asked 
the  police  to  seize  the  back  numbers  of  the  I'aper.  M.  Zola  has 
amiably  written  to  the  Tiinjm  to  say  tliat  henceforth  the  name 
shall  be  spelt  without  a  "  g." 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

M.  Paul  Bourget  is  indefatigable.  He  lias  just  begun  (on 
Friday,  November  26)  the  publication  of  a  new  novel  in  the  Echo 
tic  /'firkf,  entitled  "Sauvetage." 

■»«■»« 

M.  Victor  Berard,  whoso  articles  en  tho  Armenian  massacres 
imblished  last  year  in  the  lifrue  </<■  Foru  made  such  a  sensation 
in  France,  was  sent  out  to  Crete  by  M.  I.,avisse,  the  editor,  in 
order  to  study  the  situation  there.  He  is  now  putting  together 
his  notes,  and  the  a|i|>earance  of  these  studies  is  aiitici|>ated  as 
one  of  the  literary  events  of  the  winter.  Already  tho  first 
pages  have  appeared  in  the  Rente  for  December  1. 

•»■»«« 

The  novel,"  Le  De'sastre,"  which  lias  been  appearing  in  tho 
liemie  ilcn  ilmr  Muu'lcs  for  the  last  three  months  from  the  pens 
of  MM.  Paul  anfl  Victor  Marguoritte,  is  to  come  out  early  in 
tho  year  in  book  form,  and  it  will  be  publishe<l  simultaneously 
in  liondon  and  Paris.  The  translator  of  the  English  e<lition, 
Mr.  Frederic  Lees  (this  edition  will  \<o  ]>ublishe<l  by  Chitto  and 
Windus)  will  supply  an  intnxluctory  memoir  of  the  Margueritte 
family.  Tho  French  version  as  it  is  to  apjiear  from  the 
house  of  Armand  Colin  et  Cie.  will  differ  somewhat  from  the 
text  a.s  it  has  already  appeare<l  in  tho  review.  The  novel 
naturally  ciiallenges  comparison  with  M.  Zola's  "  La  Debacle." 
At  all  events  the  authors  have  had  the  singular  a<lvantage  of 
being  the  sons  of  soldiers,  and  of  being  all  their  lives  familiar 
with  military  things,  besides  possessing  in  their  own  family 
archives  such  documents  as  were  certainly  not  at  the  disposal  of 
M.  Zola.  Moreover,  M.  Victor  Margueritte  was  himself  an 
oflicer  in  the  I'^rench  army  until  just  recently,  when  lie  abandonoil 
the  military  career  for  literature. 

«■»♦•» 

M.  Anatole  France  is  still  continuing  every  Monday  in  the 
Echo  lie   raria  his    studies    of   contemporary    provincial    life    in 

France. 

«  »  ■»  « 

Tho  publishers  C.  Reinwald-Schleicher  FWrcs  have  just 
begun  the  publication  of  a  bi-monthly  review  callc<l  1/ Inter- 
meilUiirc  den  Hioloiiixlix.  which,  it  is  intended,  shall  1k>  an  inter- 
national organ  of  zoology,  botany,  physioli>gy,  and  psy<-hologj'. 
It  will  be  edited  l>y  the  director  of  the  laboratory  of  physio- 
logical psychology  at  the  Surbonno.  M.  Alfre<l  Binef,  and  by 
M.  Victor  Henri,  one  of  the  eilitors  of  the  Auii-'e  I'sijcholotji'iue. 
It  appears  on  tho  5th  and  20th  of  the  month  at  00c,  tho  number, 
and  at  an  annual  subscription  of  lOf.  for  Franco  and  I'Jf. 
for  other  countries. 

*  ♦  «  ■♦ 

Senator  Hamel  is  interceding  for  tho  historians  with  the 
Minister  of  Ednc-ition  for  tho  autliori/ation  to  open  the  tomb 
of  Rousseau  at  tho  Panthion,  in  order  to  carry  at  least  one  step 
further  the  curious  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Rous^ieau's 
body,  Tho  lead  colHn  at  tho  Panthe'on  boars  this  inscription  : 
Uic  jocciit  nsxii  ,/.  ,/.  /.'.iii.vv.iMi.  As  was  I  oiut<'d  out  recently 
in  these  columns  the  truth  of  this  ollicial  inscription  is  doubtful. 
The  Alinister,  M.  Riimbaud,  will  certainly  conuirehond  tho 
advisability  of  doing  all  in  his  jHJwer  to  solve  this  curious 
point, 

»  «  ♦  « 

>l.  Ernest  Daudet  has  withdrawn  his  candidature  for  tho 
French  Academy. 


Tho  first  number  of  Pr(>;>nf7nii<V<i,  a  new  monthlv  magazine, 
published  by  Skopnik  in  Berlin,  and  edite<l  by  ilerr  KolxTt 
Evner,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  somewhat  original 
enterprise  in  periodical  literature,  its  purpose  being  to  supply  a 
practical  guide  to  the  advertising  world,  Kach  numbor  will  con- 
tain specimens  of  "  International  pi>.sters,"  and  an  appendix  on 
tho  best  places  in  which  to  insert  advertisements  in  tho  form  of 
V2  to  IC)  pages  of  informati"n  on  newspaiH'rs.  address  books, 
catalogues,  and  so  forth.  The  coniluct  of  this  appendix  is 
likely  to  prove  an  onibarrassing  editirial  task.  The  general 
objects  of  the  monthly  m.iy  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the 
first  number,  published  at  :<  marks,  or  at  •.?4  marks  a  year.  It 
contains  articles  on  Tho  Economic  Value  of  Advertisement, 
Advertis,oment  in   the  German  (."ycle  Industry.  Whole-page    Ac*- 
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vertisemeutB,  Modern  Exhibitions,  Statistics,  The  Art  of  the 
Poster,  and  Private  Post-offices.  Besides  these  papers  there  are 
special  articles  on  individual  firms,  ifcc,  the  first  instalment  of 
a  series  on  unfair  competition,  notes,  and  reviews. 

*  «  *  * 

Another  new  German  journal,  which  is  announced  for  the 
middle  of  December,  is  Das  Fidele  Hans,  an  illustrated  weekly 
which  is  described  as  a  humorous  family  paper. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  Jvdius  Wolf,  the  well-known  Breslau  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  is  the  editor  of  the  new  Zeilschrift  fur 
ISocial'wissenschaft  (Social  Science  Review),  tlie  first  number  of 
which  is  announced  for  January,  1898.  It  will  appear  monthly, 
at  four  marks  a  quarter.  The  new  periodical  does  not  aim  at 
popularity.  Its  object  is  to  be  scientific  without  being  learned, 
and  it  hopes  to  act  as  medium  between  the  pioneers  of  research 
and  the  reading  public  without  cheapening  the  former  or  pander- 
ing to  the  latter.  Parliamentary,  oflicial,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural circles  are  especially  appealed  to.  Orders  should  be 
sent  to  Georg  Reimer  in  Berlin,  who  will  bo  glad  to  send  speci- 
men copies. 

«  *  *  * 

A  learned  compilation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  criticize, 
has  recently  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Spinoza  in  Deutsch- 
land."  It  is  described  as  a  gckruntc  Preisschrift ,  but  the 
preface  omits  to  state  by  whom  tlie  prize  was  awarded. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  was  by  the  University  of  Breslau, 
and  that  Professor  Kaufi'niann  was  among  the  adjudicators. 
The  compiler  of  the  book  is  Dr.  Max  Grunwald,  and  he  has  very 
industriously  gathered  together,  in  126  sections  of  varying 
length,  the  records  of  Spinoza's  influence  on  thinkers  and 
thought  in  Germany.  The  book  is  hardly  one  to  be  read  as  a 
whole,  but  it  should  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference.  The 
specialists  in  each  philosophical  department  will  probably  be  able 
to  supplement  the  contents.  The  section  on  Nietzsche,  for 
instance,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  debt  which  that  writer 
has  expressly  acknowledged  to  Spinoza.  An  appendix  gives  some 
excellent  material  for  a  complete  Spinoza  bibliography.  The 
publishers  are  Calvary,  in  Berlin. 

Readers  of  modern  German  literature  would  be  interested  in 
comparing  Mr.  L.  Sergeant's  "Greece  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  which  we  recently  reviewed,  with  Gustav  Hirschfeld's 
"  Aus  clem  Orient"  (Berlin  :  Allgemeiner  Vereiu  ftir  deutsche 
Literatur),  a  work  which  takes  a  high  place  among  the 
numerous  books  recently  published  about  the  East.  In  the  part 
of  the  book  entitled  ''  Greece  in  the  last  decade,"  without 
ignoring  the  failings  of  the  Greeks,  he  does  justice  to  their  good 
qualities.  His  great  liking  for  the  Turks  is  apparent,  although 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Tiirkish  Empire  is  doomed, 
and  that  no  reforms  can  save  it.  He  died  in  1895,  and  his 
opinions  were,  therefore,  formed  before  the  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  took  place. 

■s  *  *  * 

German  Social  Democracy  has  found  a  powerful  apologist  in 
Franz  Mehring,  who  has  recently  published  the  first  part  of  a 
history  of  the  movement  "  von  der  Julirevolution  bis  zum 
preussischen  Verfassuiigsstreite,  1830  bis  1863."  (Stuttgart: 
Verlag  von  J.  H.  AV.  Dietz.  1897.)  I'ntil  about  ten  years  ago 
Mehring  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Liberalism,  and  in  1877  he 
published  a  book  entitled  ''German  Social  Democracy,  its 
History  and  Doctrine,"  which  soon  ran  into  a  third  edition. 
In  this  work  he  showed  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  party  of 
which  he  is  now  the  greatest  literary  ornament.  He  has  repented 
of  the  opinions  which  he  then  expressed,  and  his  present  book 
is  a  defence  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  Social  Democratic  move- 
ment in  Germany.  Those  who  follow  the  development  of 
Socialism  in  that  country  will  find  this  first  part  of  his  history 
extremely  interesting,  and  will  await  the  second  with  lively 
curiosity. 

*  *  *  » 

It  was  generally  anticipated  at  the  time  that  the  prices  jiaid 
at  the  sale  of  the  Sunderland  and  Syston  Park  Libraries  indicated 
highwater-mark  so  far  as  the  early-printed  classics  were  con- 
cerned. This  opinion  has  been  amply  justified  since.  During 
a  sale  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  a  copy  of  the  first 
Aldine  "  Homer  "  went  for  £14  5s.,  as  against  £92  paid  at  the 
Sunderland  sale.  The  Syston  Park  copy  of  Aristotle  was  also 
sold  for  £28,  as  against  £51  paid  for  it  previously.  But  the 
greatest  variations  are  those  which  have  taken  place  in  reference 
to  the  amounts  paid  for  the  more  famous  books  from  the  Elzevir 
t'ress.  True,  the  Patissier  of  1655  still  maintains  its  high  level. 
The  last  copy  of  this  book  sold  in  London  was  in  1895,  and  then 
it  fetched  £100  ;    but   the    1635    dcsur   and  the  1636  Virgil  have 


been  steadily  declining  in  price,  and  a  perfect  copy  of  the  former 
went  for  only  22s. 

*  *  *  * 

The  late  Chaplain  to  the  Prussian  Court,  Dr.  Emil  Frommel, 
whoso  death  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  was  so  much  re- 
gretted by  the  German  Ei»peror  and  Empress,  was  a  man  of 
varied  gifts.  Besides  his  duties  as  Court  preacher  and  as  reli- 
gious tutor  to  the  elder  Koyal  Princes,  Dr.  Frommel  found 
leisure  to  pursue  some  paths  of  study  and  interest  a  little  out  of 
the  beaten  ecclesiastical  track.  His  literary  remains  are  no\y  to 
be  published  in  a  series  of  small  volumes,  the  first  of  which, 
published  in  Berlin  by  Wiegandt  and  Grieben,  has  already 
appeai-ed.  It  is  a  ninepenny  pamphlet  of  44  pages,  dealing  with 
Handel  and  Bach.  Portraits  of  the  musicians  are  included,  and 
the  sketches  are  written  in  a  popular  style  from  a  full  know- 
le.dge  of  the  subject. 

*  «  *  * 

We  are  informed  that  the  brother  of  the  deceased  musical 
composer,  P.  J.  Tchaikowsky,  who  is  himself  a  dramatic  author, 
is  now  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  of  his 
celebrated  brother,  and  for  this  purpose  has  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Klin,  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  in  the  house  where  the 
compo.ser  lived.  These  materials  are  most  valuable,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  and  some  fragments  of  them  Iiave  already 
appeared  in  print.  When  it  is  stated  that  M.  M.  J.  Tchai- 
kowsky has  succeeded  in  collecting  as  many  as  4,000  letters, 
written  by  his  deceased  brother  to  various  persons,  and  7,000 
letters  from  his  correspondents,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  labour  undertaken  will  be  realized  ;  besides  these  letters 
the  composer  left  a  diary  extending  over  several  years,  which  has 
to  be  looked  through.  The  second  part  of  this  diary,  which 
Tchaikowsky  kept  systematically  for  some  years,  was  burnt  by 
him.  The  text  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Materials,"  which  it 
is  proposed  to  issue  shortly,  is  already  completed  ;  it  embracea 
the  period  up  to  the  beginning  of  Tchaikowsky's  professorship. 
It  is  expected  that  the  whole  collection  of  worked  out  and  rough 
materials  will  not  take  up  less  than  four  volumes.  M.  _M.  J. 
Tchaikowsky  is  also  bringing  into  order  all  that  remained  in  the 
house  at  Klin  after  the  composer's  death — library,  portraits, 
&c.,  of  which  detailed  catalogues  and  lists  will  be  made. 

A  Roman  journal  attributes  an  original  idea  to  Count 
Codronchi,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction -namely,  that  of 
founding  as  an  annexe  of  the  Florence  National  Library  a  library 
devoted  exclusively  to  books  which  have  been  or  may  be  put  on 
the  Index.  Should  such  a  collection  be  formed  it  would  perforce 
include  all  the  most  noteworthy  Italian  productions  of  the 
present  century,  but  it  may  fairly  he  asked  whether  the  action  of 
the    Index    is   nowadays    sufliciently   marked   to   warrant    such 

a  step. 

*  *  *  * 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's. 
"  Adventure  Series  "is  "  The  Voj'ages  and  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  as  done  into  English  hy  Henry  Cogan  " 
and  "  introduced  "  by  Professor  Arminius  Vambt'ry.  Pinto,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  natural 
riches  of  Japan,  and  originated  the  first  settlement  near  Yoko- 
hama in  1648. 

The  third  volume  of  "  Gloucestershire  Marriage  Registers  \ 
is  announced  as  in  the  press  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  who  also  has  in  hand  the  parish  registers 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Hampshire,  both  of  which  will  be  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  whose  book,  "  With  Nature- 
and  a  Camera,''  is  just  now  creating  a  good  deal  of  attention,  is 
engaged  on  a  series  of  sketches  and  tales  dealing  with  open-air 
life  in  the  North  of  England.  It  will  probably  be  entitled  "  Men 
of  the  Heather. "  Many  of  the  tales  will  be  in  dialogue,  and 
m(  st  of  them  are  founded  on  fact,  Mr.  Kearton  having  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  most  noted  "sportsmen  "  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  whose  experiences  should  yield 
interesting  "  co'py." 

Thesignal  success  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  fine  poem,  "Christ 
in  Hades,"  a  fourth  edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued  (with 
Additions)  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  in  his  •'  Shilling  Garland  " 
series,  has  been  quickly  followed  by  a  steady  demand  for 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  patriotic  songs,  issued  in  the  same  series 
on  Trafalgar  Day,  and  now  just  entering  its  second  edition. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  contains  a  long 
poem  by  Mr.  Lew.  Wallace,  the  author  of  "  Ben-Hur."  The 
poem  is  to  bo  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  separately  in  book 
form,  with  the  illustrations  by  Messrs.  Du  Mond  and  Weguelin. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser's  novel,  "The  Looms  of  Time,"  which 
has  just  been  issued  as  the'  Christmas    Number   of   Good  Words, 
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with  illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed,  will  bo  published  in  book 
inriii  next  spi'ing  by  Messrs.  Isbister  and  Co. 

lioth  editions  of  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer's  recently- published 
"  History  of  the  Horn-book"  are  out  of  print.  The  author 
informs  us  that  neither  will  be  reprinted  and  that  the  types 
have  been  di.stributod. 

MM.Armand  Colin  et  Cie.  are  about  to  publish  a  collection 
of  J'((;ie.i  C'/ioisiVf  from  the  works  of  M.  Andre  Theuriot, 
the  now  Academician,  whose  roception  by  that  body  is  imminent; 
a  novel  by  M.  Bernard  Lazare  "  La  Porte  d"Ivoire"  ;  a  book  by 
M.  Andre  Lebon,  Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  tho  Me'line 
Cabinet,  and  formerly  Professor  at  the  "  Kcolo  des  Sciences 
Politiques,"  "  Cent  Ans  {I'Histoiro  Interieuro  (1789-189.o)  "  ;  a 
novel  by  M.  Ch.  Lo  Goflio  :  a  new  critical  work  by  M.  Faf^et, 
"  Drame  Ancien  et  Drame  Modorno"  ;  and  tho  story  by  Gilbert 
Angnstin-Thierry,  "  La  Stigmato,"  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Ki'Tue  <les  iJcuj:  Mowlex. 

iSienkiewitz,  whose  "Quo  Vadis  "  has  had  such  an  extra- 
ordinary Halo  in  America,  is  rei)rescntod  in  the  autumn  list  of 
American  publications  by  at  least  two  books.  One  of  these, 
entitled  "  Let  us  Follow  Him,''  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Penno.  This  is  a  collection  (jf  short  stories  which  is  certainly 
well  worth  reading.  Sienkiewitz's  novels  aro  usually  of 
tremendous  length,  but  hero  tho  vivid  power  of  the  author  is 
unfettered  by  an  invidved  narrative. 

Tho  Uoxburgho  Press  (Limited)  are  preparing  for  immediate 
issue  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Each 
volume  will  contain  a  special  introduction.  Lovers  of  Dickens 
may  bo  glad  to  be  remin<led  of  other  "  Dickensiana  "  issued  by 
tho  Roxburgho  Press  : — "Tho  Law  and  Lawyers  of  '  Pickwick,' 
liy  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  ;  "My  Father,  as  I  recall  him,"  by 
jiamio  Dickens  :  "  Jiamblos  with  Dickens  and  the  Serial  Green 
Leaves  of  Charles  Dickens  "  (with  copies  of  tho  original 
monthly  wrappers),  by  Robert  Allbut  ;  ''  Charles  Dickens' 
Heroines  and  Women  Folk,"  by  Charles  F.  kideal  ;  "  Pick- 
wickian Manners  and  Customs,"  hy  Percy  Fitzgerald  :  "  The 
Dickons  Encyelopii'dia,"  by  M.  Wood;  "  '  Wellerisms  '  from 
'  Pickwick  '  and  '  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,'  "  Selected  liy 
Charles  F.  Rideal  ;  "  Poems,  Songs,  and  other  Rhymes  of 
Charles  Dickens,"  collated  by  F.  G.  Kitton. 

"  Annals  of  Faling  from  tho  Twelfth  Century  to  tho  Present 
Time,  compiled  from  Manorial  and  Parochial  Documents,''  is  a 
work  to  bo  published  by  subscription  by  Messrs.  Pliillimoro.  The 
author  is  Miss  Edith  Jackson,  and  the  ^■ica^  of  Ealing,  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Oliver,  LL.D.,  contributes  a  I'reface, 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  a  now  book  of  recollec- 
tions by  Professor  Max  Mullcr  called  "  Aulil  Lang  Syne  "  ;  tho 
last  romance  of  the  lato  William  Morris,  called  •■The  Sundering 
Flood";  "The  Life  of  Stoiuwall  Jackson,"  by  Lieut. -Col. 
(!.  F,  Henderson  ;  "  The  Life  of  Francis  Place."  by  (Jraham 
Wallas  ;  and  "  Drake  and  tho  Tudor  Navy,  with  tho  History  of 
the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Maritime  Power,"  by  Julian    Corbctt. 


wnn  inirty  luii-page  piiotogra\-ure  plates  of  scenes  descn 
the  book,  including  a  picture  of  the  cabin  by  Walden  P 
it  looked  when  Thoreau  occupied  it.  There  are  also  f  o 
of    Alcott,    Emerson,    Hawthorne,    Ciirti.=,   and  Samuel  S 


Lord  CamiK-rdown's  "  Life  of  Admiral  Duncan  "  will  probably 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  early  in  Januarj-.  They  hare 
also  in  preparation  "  Thrice  Through  tlie  Gold  Coast:  a  Brief 
History  of  the  Colony  and  its  Inhabitants,"  by  George  Mac- 
donald,  Director  of  Education,  and  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  the  Protectf>rate. 

'■  A  Dictionary  of  English  Authors,  Biographical  and 
Bibliographical,  being  a  compendious  account  of  the  lives  and 
writing's  of  7C0  British  writers  from  the  year  I4C0  to  the  present 
time,'  promises  to  be  a  valuable  book  ot  reference,  and  not  the 
less  so  that  it  ia  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  Farouharson  Sharp,  of 
the  British  Museum.     Mr.  Redway  is  the  publisher. 

.^3  a  companion  to  their  illustrated  edition  of  Thoreau's 
"  Cape  Cod,''  Messrs,  Houchton,  >Iifilin,  and  Co.  will  issue  in 
England,  through  SlesBrs.  Gay  and  Bird,  a  similar  edition  of  tho 
sanje  writer's  "  Walden  ;  or.  Life  in  theWoids."  It  is  illustrated 
with  thirty  full-page  pliotogra\-ure    plates   of  scenes  described  in 

Pond  as. 
ort  raits 
Staples, 
tne  gaoler,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  the  custodian  of 
Thoreau  when  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  refusing,  on  principle,  to 
pay  his  taxes.  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  contributes  a  special  Intro- 
duction on  the  life  and  work  of  Thoreau,  The  edition  is  to  be 
in  two  volumes. 

Among  other  more  important  books,  which  tho  Cambridge 
Press  expect  to  issue  in  the  coming  year,  may  be  mentioned 
Part  VHI.  (containing  The  Fragments)  of  Prof,  Jebb's  monu- 
mental edition  of  Sophocles  :  a  translation  into  English  prose 
of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles;  also  by  Prof.  Jebb  ;  "  The- 
Early  Age  of  Greece,"  by  Prof.  W.  Ridgcway  ;  the  final  and 
index  volumes  to  the  collected  "  Mathematical  Papers  "  of  the 
late  Dr.  A,  Cayley  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  I'niversal  Algebra,"  by 
Mr.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  of  Trinity  ddlege,  Cambridge  ;  "  A 
Treatise  on  Octonians,"  by  Prof.  Alex.  McAulay  ;  and  "  .\ 
Treatise  on  Spherical  Astronomy,"  by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball. 

The  Roycroft  Printing  Shop  is  established  in  the  town  "f 
East  Aurora,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  U.S.A.  It  first  came 
into  prominence  in  America  by  publishing  a  monthly  hxMot 
magazine  entitled  ••  The  Philistine.''  It  has  now  taken  to  print- 
ing and  publishing  books,  and  one  of  its  [<ublications  is  ."hortly 
to  be  issued  in  this  country  in  the  small  edition  of  twenty-five 
copies.  The  book  is  entitled  "  In  the  Track  of  the  Book- Worm  : 
Thoughts,  Fancies,  and  Gentle  Giles  on  Collecting  and  Collec- 
tors by  one  of  Them. "  The  '•  one  of  thi-m  "  is  a  Mr.  Ir%-ing 
Brow-ne,  and  ho  discourses  on  all  matters  which  relate  to  th& 
making,  buying,  and  keeping  of  books.  The  American  edition 
of  this  volume  is  limited  to  oOO  copies.  In  this  country  it  may 
be  obtained  from  tho  house  of  Messrs,  Gay  and  Bird. 

Messrs.  Skeirintrton  aro  publishing  in  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
Gift  Book  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  volume  of  poetry 
"  Silver  Stovo."  wliii-h  has  been  out  of  print  some  years. 


LIST    OF    NEW    BOOKS    AND    REPRINTS. 


ARCHiEOLOGY. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead.  The 
Chapters  of  the  Coming: 
Forth  of  Day.  H.v  /■;.  .(.  ll<i//rK 
Jiiiiliir.  Lill.l)..  Il.l.il..  I'.S..^. 
H  vols,  lllxtitn.  'J'mnslation  fciv. -r 
avi,  Vocjilmlnr>-  3J(i,  Text  xl.  +  .')17 
lip.  London,  liftlS.  Kcgun  I'mil,  ^Vis. 

ART. 

Tho  Sclentlflc  Requirements 
of  Color- Photography.  HcinK 
111.'  Sixlli  ItulxTl  ltii\T.'  l,.'i-uiri>, 
n.'livoiT.I  bcfoi-o  tlio  (ixfi.r.1  L'ni- 
vcvsilv  .liiiiioi-  Sclcntillc  Cluli  on 
.liino  isl,  1«I7,  bv  Cdi'ti'iit  -l'""J/. 
t  .H.,  D.IM,.,  1M!.S.  S4x.-.»in., 
•-■:i  lip.  l.oii.lon.  is;i7.  !■  rowdo.  Is.  n. 

Modern  Architecture.    A  book 

r..i-  .VivliiUTisiMul  111.'  Public.    Hy 

II.  Il,(illiivl,si,ilh,ini.  Illuslrttl<-<1. 

^(  ■  Hi"-,  x.-i  -."^l  pp.     l.oii.lon,  1SI7. 

i'liiipiii:iMan.l  Mall,     Ills.  Ikl. 

Art  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  1897.  UJ  -.flin,  Lonikm, 
I'mis,  ami  .N.'W  York,  INIT. 

The  Sliulio.    lis. 

The  Stxidlo.  Vol.  XI.  llisSjin,, 
■JSd  PI,.  I.oiuloii,  TarU.  and  Now 
\o\k.  1S!I7.  Tlio  Studio,  lis. 

London  as  seen  by  Charles 
DanaOlbson.  1'.':  17jin.  London, 
IMiS.  Ij\iie.    '.Ms. 


J.  r.    millet  and  Rustic    Art. 

Jly  //,«n/.V.„  ,;,/,/  (Ikiiry  IJa.Iynl. 

'JlMiliii..  ix.  +  17'Jpp.  London,  ISIS. 

Slock,    (is. 

Drawlngrs.  By  Frnlcrlrk  liemiiiii- 
tun.    IJ    isin.    New  York.  IS<t7. 

i:us~.'ll.    .«.ViHi. 

Etching-.  EngravInK,  and  the 
other  Methods  oi  Printing 
Pictures.  Itv  //(iii.t  If.  .v/;if;,r 
and  William  .SVnini/.  With  II) 
DriKiniil  l'lai.<  liv  and  <  llluslni- 
linns  aflcr  William  Stnintt.  8Jx 
"in.,  xiv.  i  '.^L'S  pp.     L.ind.in,  1S!)7. 

li.puil-aiil.     Ijs.  n. 

Classical  Sculpture  Oallery. 
A  Scries  of  I II  II.  imKhi.  lions  from 
the  Originals  in  the  tJiillcri.s  and 
Private  ColUetiiins  of  Ktiropc. 
Kdiled  by  I'rof.  /•'.  ron  licWr  nnil 
I>r.  A.  liauir^'ilorfrr.  Hirei  tors  ..f 
tho  Munich  Piiiakothok,  r.'lN'.liin, 
Index  xlli,  pp.    London,  KSilf . 

Gnvcl.    Jls. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  James 

Abernethy,  c  .1:..  K.1!..-;.K.     Hv 

liisS,in.,/,.;i,i  ,s-.  Ahcroilhu.  M.-V. 
f^ix.'iiin..  x.-tiM  pp.  Lon.lon.  IS17. 
Abbott.  Jones.  7s.ll.l. 
The  Life  of  John  Nicholson, 
Soldier  and  Administrator.  H4iscd 
on  I'rivato  niid  hitherto  Innnb- 
lishcd   Documents,      Hy    Caixain 


Lionel  J.  Trottrr.  With  Portmits 
nn.l  Map-i.  !it!in..  \.-^xa  pi>. 
Lon.lon.  1>'."7.  Murni;.     li.-. 

Personal  Recollections  and 
Observations  of  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles.  Illu>in>te.l 
by  Kn.leri.k  ItcniinKlon  and  oilier 
.\rii-i~.  In  7; in.,  .'.ill  pp.  L<imlon, 
1.  liica^-o.  aiul  N.w  Y.irk,  ISSI7. 

I'll.'  Wcnicrl  0.     UK  n. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Car- 
dinal 'Wiseman.  Hy  llilirul 
llnnl.  '2  vols.  With  Porlniit. 
7J\5iin..  xii.i  J7«+rK'ifipp-  London, 
New  Y'ork,  and  Hoinbay,  IS17. 

Loninnans.    21s. 

Lifband  Letters  of  John  Wil- 
liam Butler.  Ijile  Deannfl.in- 
<oIn  an.l  -..inelime  Vi.ar  of  Wan- 
lajte.  Willi  I'orlmils.  ;il  ^  ..iiii.. 
Xi.-  lot  pp.  1.,.ihI,mi  ali.l  Niw 
York.  ls:i;.    .M. I.  null. in.     P.'-.  r^l.  n. 

Letters  of  DnntoOnbrlel  Ros- 
settl  to  William  AlllnKham. 
IS.I-IS7II.  Hy  (.-..■r.;.  tlirkli,  ,k  H,ll. 
IH'.L.  !i  .'.jin.,  xxviii.-3n7  pp. 
London,  IM17.  I'nwin.     l-s. 

Chambers*  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. 1  lie  Imal  of  all  Times 
and  Nation-.  K.lile.1  by  /Mr../ 
J'nirick.  I.I..I).,  and  Frriiins 
V/i/Kff.stJroowi.-.  .<i\6in„  1U02  pp, 
lAindon  mid  Kdinburvh,  I89T. 

tliAmbcrs.    lOs.  6d. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
The    Nursery    Rhyme    Book. 

K.l.li.l  by  .ln,lrr,r  U,mj.  Hill- 
ir.ite.l  bv  L.  U-lic  Hnnike.  *  Mn.. 
li^"-  pp.  Lon.lon  and  New  York, 
l.''y7.  Wamc.    fr. 

Tom  Unlimited.  \  Ston-  for 
Children.     Hy  Martin  l^nch  II "or- 

Itoromjh.  71  ■  .'tin..  %nii.-— i^l  pp. 
Lon.lon.  IS17.  (Jnuii  Ki.hanK    i-. 

Stories  for  Children,  In  Il- 
lustration ot  tho  Lord's 
Prayer.    Hy  -rh. 

Illii~imled.      -  i.p. 

London  and  N  • 

Uanlner wl. 

Little  Orown-Ups.  with  nu- 
merous   Knll  luiKe   (^  tilour    llnlcs 

by  V,.  ..'  II'  .,  .■•,r.;:  and  Dcco- 
:i.T  l>c«lKns 
^:ories  nnd 
s.    THcirr. 

1 . . 

.,..::;..  r  .i:.,i   Ilarton.     C«. 

Among'  the  Meadour  People. 

Hv  ll,:m  Ik-lhnglnn  /'itr:.on.  II- 
In-tralisl  bv  K.  (  .  tJonion.  S\.>iin.. 
r.'7  pp.     New  York.  1,'«7.     Uutton. 

The   Slambangaree,  nnd  other 

Stories.      Ht    Ji.    K.   Monkiltriri.. 

6)xliiu..  108  pp.    New  York.  1897. 

RusadL    fl.on. 
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LITERATURE. 


[December  11,  1897. 


The      Autoblognaphy      of    a 

Monkey.    Fi.uii.l    iin.l    Pirtiiicl 

l.v  //.  Mawr.    V,i-~.0,v.l //),)•/  /;. 

Pui;ic.    'jj,:7;in.     Now  Voi-k,  IM'JT. 

Ku>soll.    Sl.'JJ. 

An  Alphabet.  By  U-illlam 
Xirholson.  I'Ji^.lOlin.  Xew  York, 
1SII8.  Kiisscll.    OS. 

Gladys  In  Grammarland.  I!y 
.hn/r.ir  Af.  .III.  ,1.  lllii,li-:Uta  hy 
(■hui.lini^.  Ill'  7, in.,  ITi-p.  I.c.ii.lon, 
1SI7.  l;.,xliiir,L;l.r  I'l.  ...     'M.  M. 

A  Book  about  Shakespeare. 

Wriltrn    f..r    Vollim'     IVnl.lr    liy   ./. 
jVIIirniilh     (.U-ali     Koi-Jllil.     71 
A\m..  222  v\K     Lunclon,    iMliiiliurgh. 
and  New  York,  ISIJS.      Nt-Lsun.    -Js, 

CLASSICAL. 
Sur-Apyan  Roots.    Willi  tlioii- 

English  Dcrivntivi's  mut   iln.'  r.n- 

ruspouding  \Vord>  in  Ilu-  (m.^niilr 

Languages.     C'oinji"^i  d    ,ind    sy-- 

teniatically  arrnnynl  iiy  ./.   />'«/(/. 

JI.A.,    \Vorci--Ur    Colk'U'e,    O.xon. 

Vol.    I.    lOtilin..    xxvii.-r7Sl    pp. 

London.  lSil7.     Kcsini  I'anl.   .iOs.  n. 
The   Poems    of  Bacchylides. 

Fr..m    tlie   P.i|.vi'ii^   in  lln-  Uritisl. 

3IUSCU111.     I'Mlh.il   1j\-  Fr.iln-irk  c. 

Kniyon.    M..\..    H.Lilt.       London, 


DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

ILe  Monde  Moderne.  Kovnc 
:\r.-nsiRdleIllustrcu.  (.\o. ;"..)  Paris, 
is;i7.  Hac-lictte. 

The  Gentleman's  Mag-azine. 
C'hattoandWiudus.  Is.  The  Rail- 
way Magazine,  dliristina^ 
lioul.k-  NiimliiT.)  7il  S:  si),  Teini.lr 
(  liaiuliors.  lid.  Cosmopolis. 
|-\o.  21.)    Gurncy  and  Jackson.    Is. 

EDUCATION. 

Vepgleiehende      Grammatik 

de"  Semitischen  Sprachen. 

EUiiifiil.Mln-  Lam-  r.ud  Konncn- 
Ichrc  \..n  l>r.  IhinrUh  ■/.iinmvrn. 
.Jlil  oiner  Srlaifllaful  von  .lulins 
Enting.  TjAJliii.,  xi.  +  iai  pp.  Ber- 
lin, 18S8. 
Ileuther  and  Reiohard.    5s.  6d.  n. 

FICTION. 
The  Bayonet  that  came  Home. 

A  Vanity  of  Jlodirn  Ureeoe.  B.y 
Sell  U'l/nii  U-illiinat<.  7.1x5in., 
214  pp.  London  and  New  York, 
lSa7.  Arnold.    3s.  6d. 

Untold  Tales  of  the  Past.  Bj- 
Beatrice  Harvudcn.  With  Draw- 
ings by  H.  ];.  Millar.  Sxfiin., 
viii.-r'272  pp.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don. 1897.  Blackwood.    6s. 

The  Nig-gep  of  the   "Napcls- 

SUS."      .V     'l-.-il.      "\     ilir     Sf,,.      By 


II.' 


IM'- 


Lniidon.  in: 
The   Statue   in   the    Aip.     By 

rai-olinc  Eaton  LeCoiitc.  ()}x4iin., 
1211pp.  London  and  Xew  Y'ork, 
]  S'J7.  Maomillan.    3s.  6d. 

The  Mills  of  God.  By  Francis 
II.  Jlri  rdy.  7:|  x  5',in..  310  pp.  Lon- 
don, 1SH7.  Smith.  Elder.  6s. 
Eng-lish  Ann.  At  School  in  Blum- 
badcn.  By  A'.  /^<»i.so.v.  Illus- 
trated by  .T.  L.  Petbybridgc.  7ix 
ftin..  159  pp.  London  and  New 
York.  Gardmrand  Darton.  Is.  (id. 
Niccolina  Niccolini.  By  the 
Author  of  ■■Jla.dcnioiselle  Mori," 
^c.  S'l  -olin..  :uii  pp.  London  and 
New  York.  1SI7. 

Gardner  and  Darton.    6s. 

Jack's  Mate.  By  11.  B.  Cox  (Noel 

AVest).  lUuslrated  by  Frank  Feller. 

Sxoiin.,  320  pp.     London  and  New 

York,  1897. 

Gardner  .and  Darton.    3s.  6d. 

The  Supppising   Adventures 

of  Toady  Lion.    AVilii  llios,^  of 

(H-nrral  .\a]..ilr,.n  Snul  li.    Hy  .S.  H. 

I  r,«k,ll.       Willi    lllnstrations    hy 

liordon    Browne.      Si-vC.in.,   xiv.4- 

:i'.i7   pp.     London  and  New  Y'ork, 

18117.  Gardner  and  Darton.    6s. 

Peppetua.     A  Tale  of    Nimcs  in 

v.li.  21,i.  Bv  7?f  I-.  .V.  Barinq  Gould, 

,M..V.    73>,o.Un.,  290  pp.  New  Y'ork, 

i.s:i7.  Button. 

The  Echo  Maid,  and  otherStories. 

Bv      Alicia    Ai^iiiiiicall.  SixBlin., 

vu.-M'J2pp.    New  York.  1897. 

Dutton.  $1.50. 
JVndponike.  The  Heroine  of  the 
Greek  Revolution.  By  Stephanos 
Tlieodoros  Xcnos.  Translated  from 
the  original  Greek  by  Edwin  A. 
Grosrenor.  8JxoJin.,  xii. 4-527  pp. 
■Boston,  1897.  Roberts.    $1.50. 


Ppisoneps  of  the  Sea.  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  I'.itli  Century.  By 
/■■l„renr,-  il/.  Kinvshii.  8x5Hn., 
iSOpp.   Philadelphia,  1897.    MeKay. 

The  Crime  of  Vivian  Capp. 
iThc  l;.>xbur;,'li.-  PuMialK-cs.)  By 
C.  llnnlnii  ]]-inl,r  l.lcan  1  >e  IMe- 
zailersi.  ,s;  -  Uin.,  87  pp.  London. 
1897.  Koxbur^'hr  Press.    Od. 

The  Dutch  In  the  Medway.  By 
rhartrs  Macfu  rlii  iir.  With  a. 
Foreword  hy  S.  li.  Irockelt.  7- 
4lin..  xii.  +  31U  pp.     London,  1S97. 

.T.Clarke.    3s.  6d. 

The  Hoposcope.  A  Romance  of 
lie-  r.iL;n  of  Francis  11.     (The  Ro- 


•l)u 


Nov 


.Sriii-,,!       Hv    Alcxawlre    Dumas. 

-'.     .'.in..  x\  i.  I  ;)lSpp.     London  and 

H.iM..n,  1S..I7.  Dent.    3s.  6d. 

The  Bpig-and.    .\  I'omance  of  the 

l;.i«n  of  D.HI  Caii.is;  (.1   which  is 

a. 111.  .1  :  Blanche  De  Beaulleu. 
V  Sl..r^  ..f  III.'  Kr.ai.'li  1  :cv..lulion. 

(■||„'l;.'.niaia...f,\l.'xan.lrel>uinas. 

.\.-w,-s,'i-i.',.l  H>  .ll.j,,,„lr,/)uma.t. 

7'     .'.in..  v\.  ;  ;U.'.  1.]..     Lonilon  and 

l(..-i.in.  |s.i7.  Dent.    3s.  6d. 

The  Stolen  Fiddle.     By    Walter 

II.  Mniisiin.    8    .jiin..  .300  pp.    Lon- 

d..n  and  New  York.  1897. 

Warne.    3s.  6d. 
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A  HOLIDAY  TASK  FOR  PARENTS. 


In  theso  (lays  of"  learning  nuulc  easy  "  it  may  safely 
be  presumed  that  the  "  holiday  task "  is  no  lonorer  a 
pa?da<TOf;ic  exercise  so  hic!;hly  favoured  by  sclioolmastei-s  as 
it  used  to  be.  Perhaps  its  desuetude  is  not  to  be  ivi^retted 
<'ven  by  those  who  regard  the  rapid  disaj^jiearanee  of  the 
■(dement  of  mental  "  discipline  "  from  modern  educational 
nu^thods  with  some  alarm.  No  doubt  if  the  schoolboy's 
studies  are  not  made  too  ridiculously  easy  for  him  during 
the  school  term,  his  instructors  need  not  insist  on  the  old- 
fashioned  tlieory  that  he  could  only  protect  bis  Latiuitv  from 
rusting  during  the  vacation  by  torturing  a  passage  from 
••ra-radise  T,ost "  into  somewhat  un-Virgilian  hexameters, 
•or  that,  if  pleasurable  anticipations  of  the  pantomime  were 
id^owcd,  though  only  for  a  time,  to  efface  his  consciousness  of 


the  existence  of  "  Casar's  Commentaries,"  he  would  pro- 
bably return  to  school  forgetful  even  of  the  fact  that  "  All 
(iaul  is  divided  into  three  i)arts."  The  "  holiday  task," 
however,  with  which  parents  have  always  been  familiar 
and  which  consists  in  investigating,  with  results  more  or 
less  satisfactory,  the  progress  made  in  humane  letters  by 
their  sons, has  still  to  be  j)erformed.  Indeed,  it  has  become, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear,  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty.  Paterfamilias  has  his  own  "  Christmas  lx>oks," 
of  a  much  less  attractive  kind  than  those  provided  for  his 
children — volumes  from  which  tliey  have  been,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  imbibing  instruction  at  school,  and 
which,  whether  he  cares  to  acquaint  himself  with  their 
contents  or  not,  he  will  have,  or  perhaps  has  already  had, 
to  pay  for.  Their  cost  form  a  part,  and  though  not  a  con- 
siderable, yet  an  unpleasantly  necessary  jtart.  of  the  school 
charges  ;  and  in  view  of  the  ever-swelling  flood  of  •'  educa- 
tional books  "  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  perjilexed  parent 
sometimes  asks  himself  with  misgiving  whether  he  "  gets 
his  money's  worth." 

Educational  literature,  in  a  technical  sense,  may  be 
divided,  roughly  speaking,  into  two  classes — books  to  lielp 
the  teacher  and  books  to  help  the  taught.  Each  of  these, 
again,  may  be  subdivided  into  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
or — if  a  shorter  classification  be  preferred — into  useful 
and  useless.  Of  books  to  help  the  teacher,  so  far  as  they 
deal  with  the  theory  of  education  apart  from  its  practice, 
the  larger  number,  we  fear,  must  be  put  in  the  latter 
class.  For  if  there  is  one  art  which,  more  assuretlly  than 
any  other,  cannot  be  learnt  from  l>ooks,it  is  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  teacher  may  get  from  books  hints  ui>on  method, 
choice  of  subjects,  discipline,  and  otlier  secrets  of  the  craft; 
hut  whether  he  can  teach  or  not,  neither  he  himself 
nor  any  one  else  knows  until  he  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  his  class.  If  he  has  it  in  him  to  teach,  his  pupils 
will  accept  him,  and  perhaps  learn  something  from  him. 
If  not — well,  befori*  he  is  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
scholastic  profession,  let  him  seek  another.  Every  year 
some  of  the  best  product*  of  the  Universities  come  to  this 
test  in  our  public  schools.  At  present  they  have  no 
chance  of  learning  their  business  beforehand.  But. however 
systematic  may  liereafter  become  the  training  of  teacherp, 
books  upon  the  theory  of  teaching  will  always  Ix«  of  doubt- 
ful use.  Men  will  qualify  as  teaehei-s  when  they  teach, 
but  not  before. 

Books  upon  the  art  of  teaddng  are.  after  all,  not 
numerous,  and  we  need  not  say  much  about  them.  But 
of  making  books  to  help  the  taught  there  is  no  end.  Their 
authors  seem  to  agree  that  much  study  is  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh  ;  for  the  aim  of  most  of  the  school  literature  of 
the  jiresent  day  appears  to  be  to  save  the  schoolboy  as 
much  trouble  ns  possible.  History  is  boiled  down  and 
compressed,  like  meat  lozenges,  into  n  handy  and  jKirtable 
form.     "  Primers  ''  and  "  E[»ochs  "  of  ancient   or  modem 
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history,  with  some  well-known  literary  person  as  general 
editor,  compete  for  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  and 
their  pupils.  Commentaries  on  selected  portions  of  classical 
authors — with  vocabularies  at  the  end  to  save  the  trouble 
of  looking  out  and  selecting  from  the  various  usages  given 
by  a  good  dictionary — and  notes  in  which  each  difficulty  is 
s  Dived  by  a  translation  pour  forth  in  never-ending  stream 
from  the  University  presses.  Almost  every  large  school 
has  its  grammars  and  exercise-books,  written  by  some 
assistant  master  who  can  command  his  market.  These 
come  and  go,  vehtt  uoicla  supervenit  undain ;  and  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  alone  remains  in  possession 
of  its  special  field,  as  if  to  show  how  a  good  piece  of  work, 
once  thoroughly  done,  can  hold  its  own. 

The  exercise-books  of  the  present  day  are  more 
sensible  and  scientific,  but  they  are  sometimes  less 
amusing.  We  miss  the  operations  of  Balbus  and  Caius  in 
"  Henry's  First  Latin  Book  "  :  Balbus,  whose  exploits 
as  a  builder  of  walls,  whose  liberality  as  a  municipal 
host,  and  whose  premature  despair  over  the  military 
situation  were  humorously  recorded  by  the  author 
of  "  Horace  at  the  University  of  Athens."  Less 
to  be  regretted  are  the  stories  which,  by  a  pious 
fraud,  combined  instruction  with  amusement,  like  a 
pill  wrapped  in  sugar.  Did  any  one,  we  wonder,  ever 
rise  from  books  of  the  "  Sandford  and  Merton  "  class 
without  a  sneaking  regard  for  Tommy,  the  natural 
boy,  and  a  corresponding  aversion  for  that  premature 
little  pi'ig)  Harry  ?  Another  wonderful  manual  of 
former  days  was  "  Mangnall's  Questions  "  upon  every 
conceivable  kind  of  information,  historical,  biographical 
scientific  (so  far  as  science  was  then  regarded  in  education) 
religious,  geographical,  or  social,  in  no  sort  of  order  or' 
sequence,  but  jumbled  together  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope.  You  sprang  at  a  bound  from  the  date  of 
Creation  to  the  chief  products  of  Timbuktu,  or 
from  Henry  VIII.'s  wives  to  the  population  of 
Madagascar  ;  and  after'  repeating  the  answers  to  a  couple 
of  pages  of  such  questions,  you  assimilated,  and,  perhajis, 
combined,  yoiu-  information,  to  be  afterwards  hopelessly 
forgotten.  IModern  educational  literature  does  at  least 
make  some  attempt  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  instead  of  merely  cramming  it  with  facts.  It  is 
more  scientific  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  human  than 
its  predecessors. 

The  teaching  of  language,  if  we  may  judge  from  more 
recent  educational  literature,  is  turning  into  more  natural 
and  commonsense  lines.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
Greek  is  to  be  abandoned,  or  that  French  and  German  are 
to  take  the  place  of  the  dead  languages  as  an  educational 
instrument.  These  matters  are  still  hotly  disputed  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  to  a  more  cordial  recognition 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  classical  languages,  if  jDroperly 
taught.  It  is  to  the  question  of  how  best  to  teach  them 
rather  than  what  to  substitute  for  them  that  educators 
seem  to  be  turning  their  minds.  There  is  an  evident 
desire  to  minimize  the  grammatical  drudgery  of  the  earlier 
stages,  and  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary  and 
the  formation  of  sentences  j-uri passu  with  the  knowledge 


of  accidence — to  assimilate  in  fact,  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  to  the  processes  by  which  we  acquire  command  of 
any  sj)oken  language.  If  the  schoolboy  could  sooner  find 
some  interest  and  meaning  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  studies, 
he  might  be  more  grateful  than  he  generally  is  to 
those  who  cater  for  his  intellectual  improvement.  A 
distinguished  scholar,  the  author  of  many  widelv-used 
helps  to  schoolboys,  once  entered  a  railway  carriage  in. 
which  sat  a  boy  deeply  absorbed  in  reading.  "  What  have 
you  got  there  ?"  he  asked.  "  Holiday  task,"  growled  the 
youth,  handing  the  book  for  inspection.  "Ah,  I  see  ;  that's 
one  of  iny  books.  /  wrote  it."  "  "WTiat  !  "  said  the  boy, 
now  thoroughly  roused  and  interested,  "Are  you  that  great 
Beast  ?"  It  seems  gross  ingratitude.  And  yet,  after  all, 
'the  boy's  view  of  the  design  of  men  who  write  school- 
books  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  divines  who 
seriously  urge  that  some  of  the  difficulties  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  deliberately  intended  to  try  the  faith  of 
those  who  came  after  him.  In  fact,  there  is  more  to  be 
said  for  the  boy. 

The  father  of  the  boy  would,  of  course,  be  able  to 
take  a  more  impartial  view  of  this  particular  scholar  and 
his  book ;  there  would  be  less  of  the  "  personal  equation  " 
about  his  judgment,  and  he  might  even  aj^jDrove  of  the 
book  on  the  very  grounds  upon  which  his  son  found  it 
objectionable.  That  is  to  saj',  he  might  actually  hold  the 
severe  opinion  that  the  apparently  unwonted  intellectual 
effort  which  the  book  exacted  from  the  boy,  and  which  the 
boy  resented,  was  not  otherwise  than  salutary.  And, 
generally  speaking,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
more  judicious  parent  will  rise  from  his  holiday  task  with 
the  conviction  that  education  nowadays  suffers  not  from  a 
lack,  but  from  a  plethora  of  literature.  There  are  too 
many  aids  to  indolence,  too  many  roads  to  learning,  too 
many  devices  to  save  the  learner  from  having  to  think 
about  and  grajiple  with  a  difficulty.  If  at  least  half  the 
school  books  now  current  were  piled  upon  a  great  bonfire, 
education  would  certainly  not  suffer.  It  might  even 
survive  if  a  few  teachers  perished  in  the  flames. 


IRevicws, 


The  Hope  of  the  World  and  Other  Poems.  By- 
William  "Watson.  7-  4v>iiii.,  S3  jjp.  Loudou  and  New  York, 
1S97.  "  Lane.    3/6  n. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  that  considerable  class  of 
persons  whose  idea  of  criticizing  a  work  of  art  is  not  to 
examine  with  svmpathy  yet  with  candour  what  the  artist 
has  done  but  to  tell  him  with  solemnity  what  they  would 
like  him  to  have  done  will  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  William 
Watson's  new  volume  of  poems.  The  decadents  who  love 
the  morbid,  the  impressionists  who  like  the  sketchy,  the 
symbolists  who  crave  for  obscurity,  and  the  thousands  of 
worthy  "  progressives  "  who  have  been  long  clamouring  for 
a  poet  to  versify  the  glories  of  the  kinematograph  and  the 
motor  car  will  all  alike  be  disai^pointed  in  these  latest 
utterances  of  Mr.  Watson's  essentially  sane,  clear-voiced, 
and  calm-eyed  muse.  Unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  still  remains  content  to  deny  himself  those  "  violent 
delights "  of  the  lyrical  poet  which  spring  from  the  con- 
flicts of  human  wills  and  the  impulses  of  human  deskes, 
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and  to  abide  habitually  in  that  region  of  more  tranquil 
but  also  of  doppcr  emotion  in  which  man  communes  with 
Nature  and  ponders  tlie  enigma  of  the  linman  lot.  I'lilike 
some  of  them,  too,  he  has  resisted — save  in  one  ever-to-be- 
lamented  instance,  the  vulgar  appeal  of  the  prosaic  to 
bring  his  poetry  "  up-to-date,"  and  has  held  fast  by  the 
sound  conviction  that  the  concern  of  the  poet  is  solely 
with  those  unchangeable  facts  which  confront  us  in  all 
ages  of  our  race,  and  with  that  eternal  order  of  the 
universe  wliicli,  like  the  T)ivinf'  law,  in  the  words  of  the 
Greek  tragc^dian,  "groweth  not  old." 

Hence  the  prevailing  tone  of  this  volume  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  of  all  j\Ir.  Watson's  previously  published 
poetry.  His  attitude  towards  the  visible  scheme  of  things, 
with  its  invisible  infinite  beyond,  and  his  speech  con- 
cerning them  are  the  same  as  ever — an  attitude  more 
stoical  <and  self-contained,  less  devotional,  less  intimately 
affectionate,  so  to  speak,  than  that  of  his  master  Words- 
worth, and  a  sjiecch  wliich,  if  it  never  attains  to  the 
thrilling  Wordsworthian  simplicity,  on  the  other  hand 
never  declines  to  the  abysmal  Wordsworthian  bathos,  and 
which  in  its  best  moments  attains  to  a  dignity  of  expression 
which  perhaps  no  other  living  poet  has  achieved. 
Adhering,  however,  in  the  main  to  his  accustomed  themes 
and  to  his  wonted  mode  of  treating  them,  he  must,  no  doubt, 
he  jirepnred  to  hear  his  .Muse  once  more  described  as 
"  cold "  by  those  whose  only  ideal  of  poetic  fervour  is 
derived  from  the  cries  of  the  INfamad  and  the  contortions  of 
the  Cory  bant.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we  are  quite 
content — and  we  think  that  Mr.  Watson  may  well  be 
content  also — to  rest  his  defence  against  the  charge  of 
frigidity  on  three  such  stanzas  as  we  here  extract  from 
the  second  number  in  his  little  volume — 

Wliat  is  so  sweet  mid  dear 
As  a  prosperous  iiiom  in  May, 
Tho  uonfidont  prime  of  the  day, 
'    And  tiio  dauntless  youth  of  tho  year, 
Wlion  nothing  that  asks  for  bliss, 
Askinj;  aright,  is  doniod. 
And  lialf  of  tho  worUl  ii  bridegroom  is. 
And  half  of  tho  world  a  bride  ? 
•»♦■»•» 

For  of  old  tho  Sun,  our  sire, 
Came  wooing  tho  mother  of  men. 
Earth,  that  was  virginal  then, 
Vestal  firo  to  his  fire. 
Silent  her  bosom  and  coy, 
But  tho  strong  god  sued  and  pressed  ; 
An<l  born  of  their  starry  nuptial  joy 
Are  all  that  drink  of  her  breast. 

And  tho  triumph  of  him  that  begot. 
And  tho  travail  of  her  that  boie, 
Behold,  they  are  evermore 
As  warp  and  weft  in  our  lot. 
AVo  are  ehildien  of  splendour  and  (lame, 
Of  shuddeiing,  also,  and  tears. 
Magnilicent  out  of  tho  dust  we  came, 
And  abject  from  the  Spheres. 

It  is  true  that  this  impassioned  utterance  has  the 
gravi"  defect,  in  the  estimation  of  a  certain  scliool.  of 
remaining  articulate.  It  is  neither  a  gasp  nor  a  shriek  ; 
and  the  poet  is  not  so  discomposed  by  his  own  out- 
pourings as  to  lose  his  artistic  self-control.  But  those 
who  regard  poetry  as  au  art  having  laws  and  a  technique 
of  its  own  will  no  more  deny  the  jioet's  inspiration  on  thi.>; 
account  than  they  would  (juestion  the  insjiiration  of  a 
great  iiainter  because  he  does  not,  under  the  influence  of 
the  divine  afflatus,  thug  the  contents  of  his  colour-tubes 
at  the  canvas  Ix^ fore  him. 

Still,  it  mu!^t  be  admitted  by  the  candid  critic  that 


the  mood  in  which  the  "  Ode  in  !May "  was  written  is  a 
comparatively  rare  mood  with  Mr.  Watson.  It  is  not  the 
phenomenal  side  of  Nature,  but  the  inscrutable  mystery 
beneath  its  visible  forms  which  oftenest  inspires  him 
and  to  which  the  really  distinctive  chord  of  his  poetry 
vibrates;  and  it  is  in  a  poem  like  "The  Unknown  God," 
or,  still  more  characteristically,  in  the  jjiece  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  volunif.  that  these  vibrations  make  themselves 
the  most  impressively  heard.  In  the  former  of  the  two  poems, 
however,  he  pays  the  penalty  of  his  unfortunate  descent  into 
party  politics.  A  poet  who  commits  this  error  is  "suspect" 
until  he  lives  it  down  ;  and,  unjust  though  the  suspicion 
may  jwssibly  be,  the  last  stanza  but  one  of  "  Tlie  Unknown 
God"  —  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  entire  poem  —  is 
marred  for  us  by  wliat  sounds  too  like  a  jarring  echo  from 
"The  Puqile  East."  It  is  in  "The  Hope  of  the  World  " 
that  Mr.  Watson's  cosmic  creed — if  creed  it  can  be  called — 
finds  its  fulle*;t  and  loftiest  pronouncement;  and  a  stem  jjro- 
nouncement  it  is.  Far,  indeed.  Lave  we  travelled  fiom 
the  tremulous  optimism  of  the  middle  Victorian  era, 
and  into  how  much  bleaker  and  barer  a  region  of  thought 
than  that  within  which  the  jjoetic  speculations  of  Tennyson 
were  confined  I  However  "  faintly  "  the  poet  of  "  In 
Memoriam"  trusted  "  the  larger  hoj)e,"  he  did  trust  it. 
and  that  great  jioem  was  one  prolonged  and  jiassionate 
exhortation  to  his  fellow  men  to  do  the  same.  The  poet 
of  to-day  surveys  "  this  larger  hope  "  with  longing  for  it 
no  doubt,  but  without  surrender  to  it.  (Jn  the  contrary, 
indeed,  he  is  "  content  to  stand  afar  off  and  reason 
concerning  it,"  and  after  due  deliberation  to  resolve  that 
it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  do  without  it.  "  In  Memoriam" 
was  published  nine  years  before  the  "Origin  of  ."Species"; 
"The  Hope  of  the  World"  appears  eight-and-thirty  years 
afterit,and,  familiar  asis  the  commonplace  that  thedoctrine 
of  evolution  has  revolutionized  modem  thought,  it  derives  a 
new  and  almost  startling  vividness  from  a  comparison  of 
these  two  jwems.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  we  may  realize 
what  it  means  to  have  parted  for  ever  with  the  "teleo- 
logical  argument."  If  man  were  the  predestined  consum- 
mation antl  crown  of  created  life  we  might  believe  anything, 
argues  the  poet,  concerning  the  unknown  future  that  is 
being  prepared  for  him.  I'ut  what  if  he  attained  his 
lordship  of  the  world — to  drop  from  {wetry  to  collwiuial 
pro.se — by  a  "  fluke  "  ?  What  if  his  ascent  be  more  tmly 
described  in  the  following  stanza? — 

Ilather,  some  random  throw 

Of  heecUess  Nature's  die 
'Twould  seem,  that  fron\  so  low 

Hath  lifted  man  so  high. 
Through  untold  leons  vast 

She  let  him  lurk  am',  cower  : 
'Twould  seem  he  eliinbed  at  liu>t 

In  mere  fortuitous  hour, 
rhild  of  a  thousand  chances  'iicath  tho  inditTercnt  sky. 

Why,  then,  to  be  sure,  runs  the  jwetic  argument — ^just 
here  not  quite  escajiing  that  air  of  the  argumentative 
treatise  of  which  all  reasoning  in  verse  goes  in  ]>er|>etual 
ilanger — the  chance  of  immortality  or  annihilation  is  nn 
even  one : — 

Nor  ground  to  asstinio  is  mine 
Xor  warrant  to  deny. 
Ei|ual,  my  source  of  hope,  my  reason  for  despair. 

If  Hojie  is  more  importunate  than  Despair,  if  she 
lingers  within  us  unsubdued,  it  is  because  "airiest  cheer 
suffices  for  her  huxl "' — 

As  some  adrenturous  flower. 

On  savage  crag-side  grown, 
Seems  nourishe*!  hour  bv  hour 
Prom  its  wild  self  afone. 
So  lives  inveterate  Hope,  on  her  own  hardihooil. 
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But  on  the  whole,  urges  the  poet,  it  is  better  to  forgo 
the  wealth  she  scatters  before  one  with  so  profuse  a 
baud,  and  to  say : — 

Carry  tliy  largesse  hence, 

Light  Giver  !     Let  me  learn 
To  abjure  the  opulence 

1  have  done  nought  to  earn  ; 
And  on  this  world  no  more 
To  cast  ignoble  slialit, 
Counting  it  but  the  door 

Of  other  worlds  more  briglit. 
Here,  where  I  fail  or  conquer,  here  is  my  concern  : 

Here,  where  perhaps  alone 

I  conquer  or  I  fail. 
Here,  o'er  the  dark  Deep  blown, 

I  ask  no  perfumed  gale  ; 
I  ask  the  unpampering  breath 

That  fits  mo  to  endure 
Chance,  and  victorious  Death, 

Life,  and  my  doom  obscure, 
Who  know  not  whence  1  am  sped,  nor  to  what  port  I  sail. 

There  is  a  certain  nobility  about  the.se  lines  which 
well  fits  them  for  the  enunciation  of  the  austere  creed 
which  they  enshrine,  but  their  psychological  interest 
almost  distracts  attention  from  their  poetic  merit. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  to  the  blameless  Broad 
Church  theological  muse  of  half  a  century  ago — almost  as 
far  a  cry  as  it  would  be  in  prose  from  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

With  most  of  the  shorter  poems  in  this  volume  the 
public  are  already  familiar.  All  have  charm,  but  some 
few  of  them  are  psrliaps  a  little  too  slight  to  be  worth 
reproducing.  The  collection  closes  with  a  short  series  of 
"  Poems  on  Public  Affairs,"  only  the  first  of  which,  that 
entitled  "Jubilee  Night  in  Westmoreland,"  can  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  exception  both  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment. Patriotism  and  loyalty  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain 
sense  "political"  themes,  and  to  that  extent  the  modern 
poet's  claim  to  treat  politics  as  a  portion  of  his  legitimate 
poetic  material  must  of  course  be  conceded.  Loyalty, 
fortunately,  is  not  a  controversial  matter  in  this  country, 
neither  in  its  broader  sense  is  patriotism.  But  when 
the  poet  feels  moved — no  doubt  by  motives  which 
appear  to  him  patriotic  in  the  highest  sense — to 
denounce  "  his  country "  (meaning  really  no  more 
thereby  than  that  he  strongly  disapproves  of  its  existing 
Government  and  their  policy)  it  is  surely  clear  that  he  is, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  merging  the  poet  in  the 
politician.  If  Mr.  Watson  does  not  see  this  now,  it  must 
be  left  to  the  greatest  of  all  critics,  Time,  to  enlighten 
liim.  Who  will  care  about  "  Hellas,  hail  ! "  or  the  "  Three 
Neighbours  "  a  few  years  hence  ?  Nay,  what  will  he  care 
about  them  himself?  Very  likely  he  may  wonder  that 
he  ever  wrote  them,  and  may  perceive  what  most  of 
liis  readers  perceive  already- — ^how  unworthy  is  their 
ephemeral  rhetoric  to  compare  with  the  true  poetic 
passion  of  the  "  Ode  in  May  "  and  the  profound  poetic 
significance  of  "  The  Hope  of  the  World." 


The  Poems  of  Bacchylides,  from  a  Papyrus  in  the 
British  ftlusiHini.  Edit.-rl  l)v  F.  G.  Kenyon,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Printed  by  order  of  tli.'  Trustees,  and  Sold  at  the  Museum. 
9x6  in.,  liii.+246pp.    Loudon,  1S97.  Prowde.    5/- 

AU  who  are  interested  in  Greek  literature  will  be  glad 
to  congratulate  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
on  the  good  fortune  that  has  so  often  attended  them  in 
the  recovery  of  lost  Classics,  and  Mr.  Kenyon  in  particular 
on  his  success  as  the  editor  of  one  more  edUio  princeps. 
Hitherto  the  lyrical  poets  of  Greece  have  been  practically 
rei^reseatei  by  Pindar  alone;  and,  if  scholars  had  been 


able  to  choose  which  of  those  poets  they  would  have 
wished  to  see  restored  to  them,  their  choice  would  perhaps 
have  fallen  on  Sappho  or  Alcoeus,  or  on  the  poet  set 
beside  them  by  W^ordsworth  when  he  muses  on  the  possible 
recovery  of 

One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 

Of  pure  Simonides. 

Failing  Simonides,  we  mu.st  be  content  to  welcome 
in  his  stead  his  sister's  son,  Bacchylides.  Of  this  poet 
little  has  been  known  beyond  the  place  of  his  birth  in 
Ceos,  his  presence  with  Simonides  and  Pindar  at  the 
court  of  Hieron,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  his  later  life  as  an 
exile  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  numbered  by  the 
critics  of  Alexandria  among  the  nine  lyrical  poets  of 
Greece ;  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  his  epinikian  odes  were 
exjDounded  by  the  Alexandrian  scholar  Didymus  ;  he  was 
a  favourite  poet  with  Julian  the  Apostate ;  and,  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  the  names  of  Bacchylides  and  Pindar 
are  to  be  seen  on  two  marble  pedestals  found  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  "  Villa  of  Cassius,"  at  Tivoli. 

The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  repeatedly  draw  attention 
to  sujjposed  indications  of  Pindar's  enmity  towards  his 
younger  contemporary.  In  their  view,  whenever  Pindar 
refers  to  an  envious  rival,  that  rival  is  Bacchylides.  He  is 
the  "ape  whom  children  and  only  children  admire,"  in  the 
second  Pythian;  he  shares  with  Simonides  the  imi^utation 
of  being,  in  the  second  01ymj)ian,  one  of  the  two  "  crows 
that  caw  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  of  Zeus  " ;  even 
in  the  third  Nemean,  an  ode  totally  unconnected  with 
Sicily,  he  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  "  chattering  daws,'' 
which  in  contrast  with  the  "  swift  eagle  "  "  have  a  low 
range  of  flight."  Hitherto  our  only  chance  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  his  merits  has  depended  on  some  scanty 
fragments,  the  best  of  which,  that  on  the  "Praise  of  Wine  " 
and  that  on  the  "  Praise  of  Peace,"  are  included  in  the 
current  anthologies  and  translated  in  Milman's  "  Agamem- 
non and  Bacchanals."  Modern  critics  have  accordingly 
been  content  with  echoing  the  criticism  in  the  treatise 
"  On  the  Sublime,"  where  the  author,  in  contrasting 
Pindar  and  Sophocles  with  Bacchylides  and  Ion  of  Chios 
respectively,  describes  the  two  latter  as  writers  who  attain 
a  safe  and  secure  level  of  style,  without  rising  to  any  lofty 
height. 

The  recovery  of  Bacchylides  was  first  announced  in 
The  Times  towards  the  end  of  December  last ;  and  we  are 
now  presented  with  a  very  adequate  edition  from  the  com- 
petent hands  of  Mr.  Kenyon.  The  text  of  the  manuscript 
is  here  printed  in  uncial  characters,  with  the  editor's 
text  in  ordinary  type  on  the  opposite  page,  while 
below  we  have  critical  notes  followed  by  an  explana- 
tory commentary.  The  number  of  new  words  is  more 
than  1(X);  the  total  number  of  lines  more  than 
1,000.  These  are  spread  over  20  poems  varying  in 
length  from  14  to  200  lines.  The  gain  to  Greek  lite- 
rature is  considerable ;  and  scholars,  while  welcoming  the 
new  poet  as  an  "artist  in  verse  rather  than  a  great  original 
genius,"  will  now  be  able  to  attain  a  still  clearer  concejition 
of  the  points  in  which  Pindar  remains  unique. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  most  important  of 
the  fourteen  epinikian  odes  of  Bacchylides  are  the  ode  on 
Pytheas  (xiii),  celebrating  the  same  victory  as  Pindar's 
fifth  Nemean,  and  the  three  odes  in  honour  of  Hieron. 
One  of  these  (iv)  celebrates  the  same  victory  as  Pindar's 
first  Pythian,  another  (v)  the  same  as  the  first  Olympian, 
while  the  third  (iii)  commemorates  the  last  of  the  Olympic 
victories  of  Hieron  (468  B.C.),  a  victory  uncelebrated  in 
any  of  Pindar's  extant  odes.  The  first  of  these  poems  on 
Hieron  is  a  short  ode  probably  composed  at  Delphi  itself, 
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wliile  Pindar's  first  Pythian  is  a  far  longer  and  more 
elaborate  work,  written  for  a  later  commemoration  in  the 
King's  own  presence  at  Syracuse.  The  second,  a  fine 
poem  extending  to  200  lines,  includes  a  striking  passage 
on  the  myth  of  Meleager.  It  is  also  of  special  interest  in 
connexion  with  Ilieron's  race-horse  Piicrenicus.  The  lines 
on  the  latter  were  already  known  in  an  incomplete  form ; 
in  their  i)resent  shape  they  definitely  tell  us  for  the  first 
time  that  tiie  same  steed  (and  not  his  grandsire)  was 
victorious  at  the  Pythian  as  well  as  tlie  Olyinjtian  games, 
thus  helping  to  settle  certain  disputed  points  of  Pindaric 
chronology. 

Pindar's  famous  phrase,  iptavdivra  awiro'tinv,  finds  its  echo 
in  a  later  phrase  of  llacchylides,  #p'»'<'o>"'i  avuirii  yapiu.  The 
former  is  soon  followed  \>y  Pindar's  celebrated  contrast 
between  the  crows  and  the  "divine  bird  of  Zeus."  But 
the  Theban  eagle  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  solitary  state. 
We  now  find  his  counterpart  in  Bacchylides  (v  14): — 

Tho  oagle,  tlio  mcssoiiKiT  of  widoly  riilinf;  ami  lourlly 
roaring  /oii»,  witli  swift  and  tawny  pinions  cleaving  tliu  deep  air 
on  higli,  is  bold  in  his  reliance  on  liis  miglity  strength  :  wliile  tlie 
elirill-tonod  binlH  quail  in  terror.  The  mountain  crests  of  tho 
vast  Garth  do  not  restrain  him  ;  no,  nor  tho  battling  waves  of  the 
unwearied  sea,  wliilo  ho  soars  in  illimitable  Space,  borne  on  tho 
breezes  of  Zephyr  with  his  delicate  plumage  clearly  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Even  so  have  I  a  boundless  course  on  every  side 
for  hymning  the  jirowoss  of  thy  royal  house,  by  grace  of  Victory 
of  tho  azure  tressos  and  tho  War-god  of  tho  brazen  breastplate. 

The  "  boundless  course"  is  a  favourite  phrase  with 
Piicchylitk's,  and  also  witli  Pindar  about  the  same  date. 
There  is  a  certain  incongruity  in  describing  the  "  delicate 
plumage  "  of  the  eagle  as  clearly  visible  on  earth,  while 
the  bird  is  winging  his  way  through  the  depths  of  air; 
but  even  Pindar's  eagle,  jierclied  on  the  sceptre  of  Zeus, 
in  the  first  Pythian,  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism.  In  the  same  Pythian,  llieron  is  briefly  reminded 
of  the  undying  fame  that  attends  the  generous  and 
virtuous  Cro'sus ;  in  a  later  ode  of  Kacchylides,  the  story 
of  Cru'sus,  the  great  benefactor  of  Delphi,  is  finely  told  in 
a  poem  in  honour  of  Ilieron's  gifts  to  the  same  temple. 
It  contains  a  splendid  passage  in  which  the  golden  tripods 
dedicated  by  tlie  King  of  Syracuse  are  described  in 
glowing  language. 

The  fourteen  ejiinikian  odes  are  succeeded  bv  six 
"lyrical  idylls"  on  mythical  themes,  Helen,  Heracles, 
Theseus,  lo,  and  Idas.  The  two  on  Theseus  are  the  most 
interesting  ;  the  first,  for  a  legend  of  Theseus  in  Crete, 
hitherto  hardly  known  excejit  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias; 
the  second,  for  its  form  as  the  sole  surviving  specimen  of 
a  Cireek  "  dramatic  lyric." 

Mr.  Kcnynn's  careful  transcript  of  the  manuscript  is 
deserving  of  all  praise  ;  the  text,  as  restored  by  himself, 
with  the  occasional  aid  of  suggestions  from  other  scholars, 
is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory ;  the  critical  notes  give  us  all 
due  details  as  to  the  readings  adopted,  while  the  explana- 
tory notes,  without  iiretending  to  exhaustiveness,  are 
sufficient  to  enable  a  classical  student  to  read  the  ])pems 
with  pleasure.  There  is  also  an  admirable  introduction 
and  an  excellent  index. 


Impressions  of  South  AfHca.  Uy  the  TJi^lit  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  iM.P.  9  Oin.,  xxv.  i  (KM  pp!  Lond.'U  ami  New 
Ymk,  ISiiT.  Macmillan.    14- n. 

Mr.  Hryce  has  erred  on  tho  side  of  modesty  in  the  title  ho 
has  selected  for  his  work.  Tho  word  "  iuiiiressions  "  leads  the 
reader  to  expect  that  tho  work  in  question  forms  only  another  of 
the  many  rominiseences  publishod  by  British  tourists  after  a 
flying  visit  to  South  Africa,  such  as  those  produced  by  Froudo 
and  Ti'ollopo,  which  even  at  tho  time  of  their  appearance  pos- 
sessed   littlo   or   no   value   beyond    that   inseparable    from   the 


personality  of  their  authors.  Whether  there  can  be  a  Btandard 
work  on  South  Africa  w  ritten  as  yet  seems  to  as  doabtful.  Tfe 
intricacy  of  the  different  cords  which  compose  the  tangled  South 
African  skein  ;  the  confused  character  nf  the  various  issues  a:id 
interests  at  stake  ;  tho  vastness  of  tho  subject  matter  as 
compared  with  the  meagreness  <.f  the  i.iaterials  at  the  ditposal  of 
the  writer  ;  the  fact  that  up  to  now  there  is  no  general  .South 
African  point  of  view  from  which  a  trustworthy  narrative  couM 
be  composed— all  thexe  and  many  other  considerations  reiu'.er 
it  almost  impossible  that  any  work  on  .South  Alrica  should  Lo 
produced,  in  our  days,  which  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  future 
generations  as  an  authentic  history  of  this  isolated  portion  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  No  man  could  be  <jualificd  to  write  sucli  a 
history,  unless  he  liad  liecn  bom  and  bred  in  South  Africa.  In  this 
case,  even  supposing  our  imaginary  chronicler  to  have  the  requisite 
literary  ability,  tho  very  fact  of  his  close  acquaintance  with  the 
burning  issues  of  the  present  day  in  South  Africa  would  causa 
his  views  to  bo  hopelessly  biased,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  tho 
racial  and  sectional  animosities  which  have  so  far  rendered  a 
united  South  Africa  a  dream  of  tlie  future  only. 

Sir.  Bryce  might,  wo  think,  more  justly  have  called  his  bo-  k 
a  study  of  tho  past,  present,  and  future  of  South  Africa.  No  prni^o 
is  too  high  for  the  largeness  of  mind,  shrewdness  of  observatio.i, 
and  fairness  of  judgment  with  which  he  has  studied  and  deserilxid 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Snuth  African  community. 
There  are  only  two  criticisms  we  would  make  ;  and  these  criti- 
cisms are  matters  of  personal  opinion,  on  which  perhaps  neither 
the  author  nor  his  readers  would  share  our  views.  About  on..*- 
third  of  this  most  valuable  contribution  to  popular  knowledge  cf 
South  Africa  is  devoted  to  tho  account  of  a  journey  mad.-  '  y 
Mr.  Bryco  and  his  wife  to  and  from  Capo  Town,  traversing  <':i 
their  way  Griqualand  West,  I^chuanaland,  Rhodesia,  Moz.".i.i- 
biquo,  Natal,  Basutoland,  tho  Orange  Free  State,  and  tho  Trail  - 
vaal.  Similar  impressions  of  South  African  travel,  Sor.tli 
African  scenery,  and  the  general  aspects  of  .South  African  lifo 
have  been  published  often  before  now  by  tourists  whose  i>ower-» 
of  description  and  whoso  art  in  conveying  to  persons  u)i- 
acquainted  with  South  Africa  tho  imi'i-essions  create<l  by  '■ 
superficial  view  of  the  country  are  cerUiinly  not  inferior '.  5 
those  of  Mr.  Bryco.  No  doubt  all  the  personal  cx]icriences  which 
he  narrates,  with  much  charm  of  stylo  and  with  a  singular 
absence  of  any  personal  egotism,  bear  indirectly  upon  the  viev  -* 
he  expresses  in  the  more  serious  portions  of  his  W(  rk.  W- 
think,  however,  tho  permanent  value  of  this  study  of  Soutli 
African  politics  and  history  would  have  been  increased  if  tl:o 
narrative  of  Mr.  Bryce's  personal  experiences  as  a  tourist  had 
been  published  separately. 

Our  second  criticism  would  be  that  Mr.  Brj-ce  might  havo 
added  to  the  utility  of  his  valuable  work  if  he  had  not  abstain©  I 
so  rigidly  from  expressing  any  opinimi  of  his  own  as  to  tho 
conclusions  ho  has  formed  himself  from  tho  study  to  which  ho 
has  devoted  so  much  thought,  care,  and  aliility.  Few  Britisli 
tourists  have  over  visited  the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa 
and  tho  various  adjacent  States,  which  directly  or  indirectly 
come  within  tho  splier'*  of  British  intlucnce,  under  greater 
advantages  than  the  memlier  for  West  Abortleenshire.  As  a 
friend  and  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  naturally  a  /xistiu-i 
rirala  to  the  Boors  and  to  the  Afrikander  Bond.  As  a  colloairno 
of  Lord  Itosoboryho  was  in  t<mch  with  the  Imperialist  sontimont* 
of  tho  Biitish  settlers.  As  a  politican  of  oharaetor  ami  emincniv, 
with  a  distinguished  jx>litioal  past,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a 
no  less  distinguished  future,  ho  was  in  a  p<-sition,  apart  fr«;.i 
his  literary  and  accdemic  reputation,  to  have  access  i  n  terms  <  f 
intimacy  to  all  the  leading  notabilities  of  SouthAfrica.  Ue  h::s 
used  this  access  to  advantage. 

Mr.  ISryco,  however,  might,  wo  fancy,  have  mr.do  more  rf 
his  exceptional  opportunities  if  ho  had  not  been  hamporcd  1  y 
the  thought  of  tho  effect  that  any  statement  of  his  camli.i 
opinions  as  to  South  African  affairs  might  produce  npon  l.'s 
political  prospects  at  home.  We  are  perfectly  certain  that  in 
all  his  remarks  on  South  .tfrici  Mr.  Brj-co  has  tohl  tho  truth, 
as  he  sees  it,  and   has  told  nothing  but  the  truth.     We  are  not 
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equally  certain  that  he  has  told  the  whole  truth.  A  Gladstonian 
member  of  Parliament  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  dsvell 
adequately  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  complications  between 
the  Boers  and  the  British  are  due  to  our  surrender  on  the 
morrow  of  our  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill.  The  representative  of  a 
Scotch  Radical  constituency  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  say 
exactly  what  he  thinks  concerning  the  Native  and  the  Missionary 
questions.  A  probable  candidate  for  high  office  in  any  potential 
Radical  Administration  cannot  well  afford  to  denounce  overtly 
the  Little  England  school  of  politicans.  Those,  indeed,  who 
can  read  between  the  lines  of  ' '  Impressions  of  South  Africa  ' ' 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  forming  an  idea  as  to  what  Mr. 
Bryce's  own  views  are  about  the  Uitlander  insurrection,  the  Glen 
Grey  Act,  and  Mr.  Rhodes's  policy.  Unfortunately,  ordinary 
readers,  not  acquainted  with  South  African  aft'airs,  are  not  apt 
at  reading  between  lines.  We  doubt,  therefore,  whether  Mr. 
Bryce's  exhaustive  study  of  South  Africa  will  receive  quite  the 
recognition  it  deserves,  owing  to  his  steadfast  refusal  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  premisses  he  has  explained  with  so 
much  lucidity  and  impartiality. 

To  our  minds  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa  "  will  be  found  in  a 
brief  history  of  the  country  from  its  first  discovery  till  the  present 
day.  In  some  150  pages  Mr.  Bryoe  contrives  to  give  a  succinct 
and  interesting  narrative  of  all  the  most  important  events  which 
occurred  between  the  occupation  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  annexation  of  Matabeleland  by  the  Chartered 
Company.  We  cannot  recall  any  instance  where  a  very  compli- 
cated narrative  has  been  told  at  once  with  such  brevitj-,  such 
art  in  selecting  salient  acts,  and  such  singular  absence  of  parti- 
sanship or  personal  bias.  The  story  of  South  Africa,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Bryce,  might  well  serve  as  a  text  book  for  any  student  who 
requires  to  get  up  the  subject  for  purposes  of  examination.  At 
the  same  time  the  chapters  in  which  the  story  is  told  form  a 
most  interesting  narrative  for  older  readers  whose  desire  for 
knowledge,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  themselves,  is  not 
stimulated  by  any  thought  of  competitive  examinations. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  book  Mr.  Bryce  discusses  a 
number  of  South  African  problems.  These  problems  will  have  to 
be  decided  in  a  more  or  less  remote  future  ;  and  any  opinions 
expressed  concerning  them  can  only  be  confirmed  or  refuted  by 
the  experience  of  another  generation.  The  chief  conclusions  at 
which  Mr.  Br3-ce  seems  to  have  arrived  are  that  the  natives 
must  for  any  period  which  concerns  men  now  living  be  treated 
as  children  under  the  tutelage  of  the  white  race,  and  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  political  equality  with  the  white  colonists ; 
that  self-government  by  the  white  population,  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  the  British  Empire,  is  the  system  best  calculated 
to  develop  the  resources  of  South  Africa,  moral  as  well 
as  material  ;  that  there  is  no  irreconcileable  antagonism 
between  the  Boer  and  the  British  elements  ;  and  that  the 
Transvaal  under  its  present  administration  constitutes  the  main 
obstacle  to  any  union  of  South  Africa  similar  to  that  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  We  have  said  above  that  these  are  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Bryce  appears  to  have  arrived,  but  we 
cannot  confirm  this  statement  positively  owing  to  his  refusal,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  to  express  any  definite  opinions 
of  his  own.  We  think,  however,  the  perusal  of  these  ' '  Impres- 
sions of  South  Africa  "  will  convince  any  candid  reader  that  the 
above  views  represent  fairly  enough  Mr.  Bryce's  conclusions,  or 
that,  in  other  words,  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  South 
Africa  are  very  much  in  conformity  with  those  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  ma.sterly  exposition 
of  the  various  causes  which  militate  against  South  Africa 
becoming,  in  our  time  at  any  rate,  a  favourite  resort  of  that 
class  of  European  emigrants  whose  labour  developed  the  vast 
natural  resource.s  of  America,  Canada,  and  Australia.  In  our 
opinion  Mr.  Bryce  over-estimates  the  probability  of  South 
Africa  in  general,  and  of  the  Transvaal  in  particular,  ceasing  to 
be  great  mineral  producing  countries  within  any  given  number 
of  years.     After  all,  we    have   as   yet  only  touched  tho  fringe  of 


the  mineraliferous  districts  of  South  Africa  ;  while  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  Rand  mines  are  neces- 
sarily based  on  utterly  inadequate  data.  This,  however,  is  a 
subject  which  concerns  posterity  much  more  closely  than  it  does 
the  men  of  our  day.  All  we  need  say  is  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  com- 
piled a  work  on  South  Africa  which  will  continue  to  be  studied 
even  if  its  forecast  should  prove  correct  and  Johannesburg 
should,  before  the  close  of  the  coming  century,  have  become,  as 
he  anticipates,  a  sort  of  South  African  Tadmor. 


The  Principles  of  Criticism.  Being  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Literature.     By  W.   Basil  Worsfold,  M.A. 

BaiTister-at-Law.    OxGjin.,  viii. +2S5pp.     London,  1897. 

Allen.    10,6 

To  say  with  the  poet  that  we  have  read  Mr.  Worsfold 's  book 
"  half  in  a  rapture  and  half  in  a  rage  "  would  be  excessive. 
But  we  certainly  have  read  it  with  a  mixture  of  approval  and 
disappointment.  It  is  something,  nay,  much,  in  these  days  of 
wearisome  criticism  upon  criticism — the  falsest  of  all  possible 
heraldries — to  find  a  man  who  is  at  least  trying  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head,  to  arrange  a  sot  of  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  forget  history.  Nor  have  we  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Wor.sfold's  authorities  and  idols — Aristotle 
and  Mr.  Meredith,  Addison  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Cousin 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — may  seem  at  first  sight  very  oddly 
assorted,  and  may  even  remind  the  profane  a  little  of  the  Groves 
of  Blarney.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  selecting  your  own 
Pantheon,  always  provided  that  you  can  keep  the  peace  between 
its  members  and  observe  a  proper  connexion  and  consistency  in 
your  cult  of  them. 

It  is  in  these  latter  points  that  we  find  Mr.  Worsfold  a  little 
disappointing,  or,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  that  we  find 
him  realizing  only  too  soon  tho  forebodings  of  our  critical  soul. 
Of  Plato  as  a  possible,  rather  than  actual,  critic,  Mr.  Worsfold 
has  a  very  high  idea,  though  ho  admits  that  the  eccentric  fancy 
for  testing  poetry  by  its  "  truth"  practically  makes  little  of  the 
Platonic  criticism,  as  we  have  it,  more  than  a  curiosity.  But  his 
four  chief  masters,  representing  the  four  stages  of  critical  pro- 
gress, are  Aristotle,  whom  he  regards  as  the  founder  of  the 
criticism  of  form  :  Addison,  whose  reference  of  the  criterion  of 
poetry  and  literature  generally  to  the  imagination  he  regards  as 
not  merely  an  immense  gain,  but  the  first  real  reform  of  the 
Aristotelian  principles  ;  Lessing,  of  whom  he  says  very  much 
what  is  usually  said  ;  and  Victor  Cousin,  who  idealizes  esthetics 
and  returns  to  the  position  of  Addison  if  not  even  of  Plato. 

One  may  feel  a  slight  surprise  at  the  very  high  place  thus 
assigned  to  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  batch  of  articles  on  "  Paradise  Lost,"  together  with  his 
other  critical  exercises  in  the  Spectator,  compose  a  much  more 
than  respectable  body  of  criticism  expressing  very  admirably  a 
view  of  literature  which  is  at  once  common  sense  and  scholarly. 
But  it  is  a  long  way  from  this  concession  to  granting 
him  the  signal  glory  of  being  the  first  to  base  criticism 
on  an  appeal  to  the  Imagination.  The  word  "  Imagination  ''  is 
indeed  a  post-classical  one  ;  but  the  thing  was  constantly  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  The  Poetics  themselves,  notably  in 
the  world-famous  definition  of  tragedy,  recognize  the  Imagination 
in  the  fullest  manner  ;  it  is  clearly  in  Quintilian's  mind  ;  the 
much  canvassed  "  .Sublime  "  of  Longinus  becomes  intelligible 
at  ance,  if  only  we  paraplii'ase  it  into  "  that  which  appeals  to 
the  Imagination."  To  come  to  modern  times  and  Addison's  own 
predecessors,  Shakespeare  had  laid  the  thing  down  once  for  all 
and  b}'  the  actual  word  in — 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact — 
those  famous  lines  so  pleasantly  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Nor  can  we  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Worsfold — besides  taking 
a  truly  seven-leagued  jump  from  Aristotle  to  Addison  and 
omitting  not  merely  Quintilian,  Longinus,  and  the  Renaissance 
critics,  but  between  them  the  epoch-making  work  of  Dante  him- 
self— misunderstands  his  Stagirite.  The  Poetics,  though  not 
longer  than  a  Quarterly  articli?,  are  full  of  pitfalls  ;  but  the  little 
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bonk  seems  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Worsfold  one  huge  pitfall.  He 
constantly  presents  the  author  as  a  critic  of  form  as  opposed  to 
tlie  criticism  wliicli  (wliethcr  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  need  not 
positively  pronounce)  ho  thinks  to  bo  triumpliant,  and  justly 
triumphant,  at  the  present  day — the  criticitm  of  thought.  This  is 
.surely  a  bl\indor,  and  a  very  great  blunder.  Aristotloalmost  sneers 
at  "  stylo."  Ho  insists  on  tho  "  worthiness  "  of  the  subject,  on 
the  necessity  of  its  thorotigh  conception  and  realization  by  the 
poet.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  ho  accepts  Homer  and  tho 
Tragedians  as  rnastors  of  form,  and  generalizes  a  littlo  rashly 
from  that  form.  Hut  lie  never  lays  most  stress  on  form  itself, 
•whatever  his  maladroit  10th  and  17tli  cent>u-y  followers  may  have 
done. 

lieforo,  therefore,  wo  can  accept  tho  historical  groundwork  of 
Mr.  VVorsfold's  struct>n-o  as  ade(juate,  it  nuist  roceivo  very  con- 
siderable alterations  and  additions.  In  particular  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  for  a  critic,  who  assumes,  as  ho  does,  and 
triumplis  in  the  assumption,  that  tho  province  of  criticism  is  con- 
fined to  tho  recognition  of  the  ideal  element,  to  face  such  an  all- 
important  contrast  as  that  between  tho  critical  doctrine  and  tho 
practical  performance  of  two  such  men  as  Danto  and  Wordsworth. 
Wo  do  not  say  that  the  task  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him, 
but  it  would  have  been  at  least  interesting  to  see  how  ho  tackled 
it.  For  Dante  (unless  wo  take  tho  violent  and  quite  arbitrary 
lino  of  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  Di^  ]'idrian  Etofjuio)  stakes 
all  on  form  and  diction  and  metro,  and  observes  with  a  touch 
of  his  well-known  a/jHrt  .s'/i-'/Ho.wi,  "  let  the  folly  of  those  stand 
confessed  who,  innocent  of  art  and  knowledge,  and  trusting  to 
genius  alonu,  rush  forward  to  sing  "  ;  though  he,  himself, 
undoubtedly  produced  poetry  in  which  tho  ideal  is  at  least  as 
much  present  as  anywhere  in  tho  world  of  literature.  And 
Woi-dsworth  iloutiug  poetic  diction,  protesting  that  for  his  part 
lio  does  not  C(Uisider  metre  necessary  for  poetry  at  all,  and  dis- 
missing "  tlio  power  of  producing  harmony  of  numbers  "  as 
"  invariably  attendant  "  upon  tho  ethical  and  intellectual 
faculties  which  ho  thinks  necessary  for  tho  poet,  yet  in  practice 
always  falsilies  his  theories  in  his  best  passages,  and  hardly  ever 
writes  a  good  passage  in  carrying  them  out. 

Of  course  no  single  contrast  of  this  kind  will  settle  a  question 
which,  strictly  speaking,  can  never  bo  settled.  But  wo  confess 
that  it  seems  to  us  more  germane  to  tho  matter  than  Mr. 
Worsfold's  optimist,  but  slightly  mist)-,  discipleship  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  regard  to  the  "  biological  connexion  between 
Jirt  and  leisure,"  and  tho  aiiparent  corollai-y  that  in  some 
jnysterious  fashion  an  eight  hours  day  will  lead  to  a  renaissance 
.of  poetry.  This  kind,  we  fear,  gooth  not  out,  neither  cometh  in, 
in  any  such  maimer.  Neither  biology  nor  boilormakers  can  have 
much  to  do  with  tho  appearance  of  a  new  Aijamcmnon  or  a  new 
JBamlcl.  IJiit  if  wo  cannot  wholly  approve  either  Mr.  Worsfold's 
"  collections  "  in  the  old  sense,  nor  his  conclusions  from 
them,  ho  has  certainly  given  us  a  book  which  represents  thought, 
jind  should  stimulate  it  in  others,  a  book  which  is  neither  a  more 
opportunity  f(vr  crossing  single-sticks  with  opponents,  nor  a  mere 
Toceptftcle  fnrrandimi  and  unconnected  jvidgments  and  apprecia- 
tions. Now  these  are  the  two  degradations  to  which  criticism  is 
at  all  times  perhaps,  at  this  time  certainly,  most  liable  ; 
iind  thorofnre  wo  are  glad  to  welcome  a  book  in  it  and  on  it  which 
avoids  both  of  them. 


The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes.    Hv  Edith  Sichel. 

■\Vilh  12  I'oH raits.     OJxoiin.,  :iVI  pp.     Westminster,  l.silT. 

Oonstable.    15,'- 

Tho  worhl  has  long  sinoo  mado  up  its  mind  about  Lafayette. 
Fow  will  now  deny  that  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  bravo 
soldior,  or  that  he  bi>ro  his  troubles  with  dignity  and  fortitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  Iio  was  vain,  delivered  over  to  a  narrow  formula, 
and  a  very  bad  judge  of  men.  Miraboau's  "  I'romwell-Urandison  " 
was  not  a  good  nickname,  for  ho  would  never  have  made  himself 
<lictator,  but  ho  lovod  popularity  boyond  measure.  'Iho  writer 
of  this  volume  is  more  concerned  with  ISIadame  Lafayette  and 
her  relations  than  with  tho  General  himself :  but  she  does  ni>t 
give  her  authorities,  and  it  is  therefore  not  always  easy  to  follow 


her.  A  few  points  may,  however,  bo  noted.  Lafayette  was 
not  "  made  a  Field-Marshal"  at  the  age  of  26,  but  only  a 
^Tarirhal  dc  ('arnj),  which  more  nearly  answers  to  our  bngadier- 
gcneral.  Sioyus  is  called  "  the  incarnation  of  eifective  clever- 
ness," but  surely  the  adjective  should  Ixj  "  ineffective,'' 
especially  as  wo  are  told  in  the  same  sentence  that  ho  "  poBsesBe<l 
all  tho  tools  of  greatness  without  the  greatness  to  handle  them,'' 
and  in  another  place  that  he  was  "a  shadow."  Tallien 
did  not  "draw  his  sword"  during  the  debate  on  the  9th 
Thormidor,  for  he  had  no  sword.  Ho  had  a  concealed  dagger, 
which  ho  exhibited  at  the  critical  moment,  explaining  at 
tho  same  time  why  he  carried  it.  Louis  XV'III.  before  his 
accession  is  repeatedly  called  "  Duke  of  Provence,"  but  his  title 
was  Count,  sometimes  of  Provence  and  sometimes  of  Lille. 

Lafayette  was  married  at  10  to  Adriennede  Noailles,  who  wrs 
two  years  younger.  Her  mother  was  tho  Duchess  D'.\yen,  and 
she  had  foiu-  sisters,  of  whom  one  died  young,  tho  others  being 
Madame  de  Noailles,  Madame  do  ^lontagu,  and  Madame  do 
Grammont.  They  were  a  united  family,  and  everything  that 
Miss  Sichel  has  to  say  about  their  domestic  circle  is  pleasing. 
It  was  the  Viscount  do  Noailles,  tho  husband  of  the  eldest  sister, 
who  proposed,  on  tho  memorable  4th  August,  that  all  titles 
and  feudal  privileges  should  bo  abolished,  and  that  even  livcricA 
should  be  forbidden.  This  did  not  save  his  relations  from  being 
arrested  as  aristocrats,  and  most  of  them  were  in  danger  during 
tho  Terror.  Madame  de  Noailles,  her  mother,  and  her  grand- 
mother, tho  Martchalo  de  Noailles,  were  actually  guillotined  on 
the  same  day.  Tho  Lafayette  of  tho  Kevolution  is  well  known. 
He  fled  from  Franco  only  to  fall  into  tho  hands  of  Prussia  Brst, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Emperor,  tlis  confinement  at  Olnuita  was 
of  the  strictest,  and  tliero  was  not  much  to  choose  between  an 
Austrian  fortress  and  tho  prisons  of  revolutionary  Paris.  No 
books  wore  allowed  him,  he  was  clothed  in  rags,  and  his  straw 
bed  was  hardly  over  ciianged. 

One  morning— it  was  the  l.st  of  October— ho  was  sitting  in 
his  cell,  ill  and  half  stupefied.  To  his  surprise,  at  this  unwonted 
hour,  he  hoard  tho  clanking  of  bolts  ;  his  door  opened,  and, 
without  a   word   of  warning,  as  if  they  were  spirits  from  a  world 

of  shadows,  his  wife  and    children  entered He  was 

so  changed  by  illness  and  stan-ation  that  Adrienno  liardly  re- 
cognized him. 

Madame  Lafayette  had  mado  hor  way  to  the  Eiuporor  of 
Austria,  and  had  obtained  leave  to  live  with  her  husband. 
Leopold  was  gracious,  and  said  she  might  complain  to  him,  if 
necessary,  adding  that  she  would  '•  lind  her  husband  well  lotlged 
and  fed,  and  treated  with  courtesy,  and  that  her  presence  would 
add  a  crowning  charm  to  an  easy  existence."  Thugut,  who 
probably  know  more  about  jirisons  than  his  master,  was  less 
civil,  but  to  such  a  devoted  wife  it  was  much  to  bo  allowetl  to 
see  her  husband  at  all.  Like  the  Duko  of  Hea-.fort  in  tho 
"  Three  Blusketcers,"  tho  reunited  family  were  forbidden  to 
have  anything  '•  piquant  "  or  "  tranehant,"and  had  to  cat  with 
their  fingers.  There  was  an  open  sawer  under  the  window,  and 
prisoners  were  (logged  there,  bat  tho  restriction  on  books  wa.s 
removed.  One  daughter,  who  contracted  an  infectious  fever 
from  tho  bad  air,  was  forced,  nevertheless,  to  occupy  tho  same 
be«l  with  her  sister.  Madame  Lafayette  had  blood-poisoning, 
from  wliicli  she  never  thoroughly  recovereil.  She  wrote  to 
Leopold,  who  said  she  might  go  to  Vienna  for  medical  advic«, 
but  only  on  condition  of  not  returning  :  and  so  she  stave*!  onto 
breathe  tho  foul  gases.  Fox  and  Sheridan  thundered  in  vain  ; 
and  Washington's  appeal  was  not  attended  to,  but  Laiayetto's 
release  was  made  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio. 
It  was  Hocho  first,  and  afterwards  Carnot,  who  insistwl  on  this. 
Napoleon  obeyed  reluctantly,  adding,  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  exile  must  not  return  to  France.  Lafayette  was  not  seriously 
in  w.int  of  money,  for  two  English  ladies  gave  him  large  sums — 
ono  as  much  as  1'1,000  a  year. 

.■Vt  Viaren,  near  I'trecht,  after  eight  years'  separation, 
Madame  Lafayctto  and  hor  two  surviving  sisters  met  once 
more  : — 

They  had  all  changed,  and  yet  remained  the  same.  Madame 
Lafayette  was  gray-haired  at  -lO  ;   and  llosalie  de  Grammont  at 
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31  looked  much  older  than  Pauline  de  Montagu — her  senior  by  a 
year— who  managed  to  keep  her  girlish  looks,  though  Rosalie 
told  her  that  "  the  trials  of  her  soul  were  written  with  flame  in 
her  eyes"  .  .  .  Their  characters,  matured  by  experience, 
were  as  difTcrent  as  their  appearances.  Madame  Lafayette  was 
the  heroine,  Madame  de  Montagu  the  missionary,  and  Madame 
de  Gramnifint  the  nun  of  the  trio.  A  friend  of  all  three  once 
said  of  them  that  their  mother  must  have  been  a  blessed  woman 
to  have  hatched  a  brood  of  angels  beneath  her  wings. 

Lafayette  imagined  that  he  owed  his  release  to  Napoleon, 
and  characteristically  fancied  that  a  real  republic  was  at  last 
founded  on  18  Brumaire.  He  hurried  to  Paris,  where  Napoleon 
■was  not  pleased  to  see  him,  and  he  was  gradually  disenchanted. 
He  soon  found  that  the  First  Consul  was  no  Republican,  and 
resolutely  refused  to  be  bought,  declining  the  Embassy  to 
America,  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  tempting  to  him, 
and  not  even  consenting  to  enter  the  Senate.  The  only  thing 
he  would  accept  was  the  empty  title  of  Mectcur  DejMrtemental, 
because  it  was  theoretically  based  on  popular  sufi'rage. 

Madame  Lafayette  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  ISO".  Miss  Sichel 
gives  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  account  of  her  last  days. 
There  is  a  sort  of  pathetic  humour  about  the  language  of  the 
dying  woman,  who  mixed  up  her  love  for  her  husband  with  her 
love  for  theChurch  and  for  the  Church's  head.  Lafayette's  owri 
comments,  though  very  affectionate,  show  his  intense  vanity. 
After  her  death  he  lived  generally  in  the  country.  Once 
more,  in  July,  1830,  his  popularity  flared  up  with  all  its 
old  brilliancy.  He  risked  his  life  at  the  barricades,  and,  when 
the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  restored  National  Guard.  For  a  moment  he  held  France 
in  his  hands,  and  again  he  was  beaten  by  more  practical  though 
far  meaner  men.  Louis  Philippe  cunningly  presented  himself  as 
an  ancien  Garde  National,  and  Lafayette  allowed  the  reins  to 
slip  from  his  grasp.  The  Orleanist  Monarchy  was  constituted, 
and,  sanguine  as  he  was,  he  did  not  altogether  like  it.  "Voila," 
he  said,  "  ce  que  nous  avons  pu  faire  de  plus  re'publicain. "  As 
soon  as  Louis  Philippe  was  firm  in  his  seat  he  abolished 
the  generalship  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Lafayette  re- 
turned to  private  life.  Three  years  later  he  was  laid  by  his 
wife's  side.  Earth  was  sent  from  America  to  mingle  in  his  tomb 
with  French  dust.  The  United  States,  mindful  of  Yorktown, 
•went  into  mourning  for  a  month,  and  honours  were  decreed  equal 
to  those  which  had  been  given  to  Washington.  Thirty-six  years 
passed  before  the  French  Republic  was  really  established,  and 
Lafayette,  had  he  lived  to  see  it,  might  not  have  been  altogether 
satisfied. 


Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  William 
AlUngham.  By  George  Birkbeck  Hill.  9  (iin.,  Wl  pp. 
Loudon,  1S97.  Unwin.     16/- 

These,  of  course,  are  interesting  letters,  considering  the 
intimacy  that  existed  between  Rossetti  and  William  Allingham  ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  throw  much  new  light  on  Rossetti's  life 
and  character.  Nor  should  we  say,  though  Dr.  Gamett  thinks 
them  the  best  of  Rossetti's  letters,  that  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  Rossetti  was  a  good  letter-writer.  Now  and  then  he  writes 
a  connected  account  of  something  that  has  interested  him,  but 
more  often  his  letters  are  short  and  scrappy,  pass  rapidly  from 
one  point  to  another,  and  in  many  of  their  references  and  allu- 
sions distinctly  need  an  interpreter.  It  is  only  natural  that 
letters  written  to  an  intimate  friend,  and  never  intended  for 
publication,  should  be  of  this  kind  ;  still,  gossip  is  after  all  only 
gossip,  even  when  it  comes  from  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  trivial  enough.  Fortunately,  the  interpreter  has 
not  been  wanting,  and  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  for 
the  skilful  commentary  with  which  he  weaves  together  these 
letters  and  explains  their  precise  bearing  on  Rossetti's  life. 
Without  his  notes,  they  would  only  illustrate  Rossetti's  moods 
and  temper,  and  that  in  a  very  fragmentary  way  ;  with  them, 
they  show  us  the  man  himself  during  some  of  his  best  years  of 
active  work.  The  last  letter  is  dated  November,  1870,  a  year 
of  declining  health,  and  a  year  too  that  practically  ended  the 
waning  friendship  between  the  painter  and  Allingham."  Allingham 


himself  seems  to  have  considered  the  intimacy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  friendship,  at  an  end  six  years  earlier.  We  do  not  know 
what  difference,  or  reticence,  or  want  of  sympathy,  or  other 
shortcoming,  real  or  imaginary,  may  have  destroyed  ' '  that  which 
once  had  been  "  and  reduced  it  to  a  more  common  level.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  letters,  begun  in  18&4,  continued  till  the 
end  of  1870,  so  that  for  16  years  we  have  a  kind  of  record,  inter- 
mittent but  authentic,  of  Rossetti's  impressions  and  opinions. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  well-known  biographical  facts,  sueh 

as  Rossetti's  connexion  with  the  P.R.B.,  his  career  as  artist  and 

poet,  his  long-delayed  marriage  to  Miss  Siddal,  and  his  too  brief 

married    life.      The    publication    of   a    man's    letters   generally 

exposes  to  public  analj'sis  all  sorts  of  intimate  matters  with  which 

the  public  has  no  concern.     For  us,   at  any  rate,  it  is  enough  to 

say,  with  regard  to  that  which  was  nearest  Rossetti's  heart  for 

many  years — his  love  and  admiration  for  Miss  Siddal — that  her 

death  so  soon  after   marriage  must  have  saddened  a  nature  that 

was  not  ordinary  enough  for  ordinary  happiness.     He  had   his 

full  share  of  the  artistic  temperament — great  generosity,  strong 

afl'eetions,    and   equally    strong    dislikes,    and   so   extreme   an 

incapacity  in  money  matters  that,   even  when  he  was  making 

£3,000  a  year,   he  had  no  money.     These  are  not  uncommon 

qualities,  but  they  do  not  make  for  happiness,  and  the  letters 

which  exhibit  them  consequently  give  us  a  somewhat   sombre 

picture  of  the  man.     On  these,   and  on  whatever  may   be  called 

the  morbid  anatomy  of  a  great  artist,  we  do  not  wish   to  insist. 

It  is  more    agreeable   to    turn    to  his  references  to    his  brother 

artists,  Millais,  Morris,  Holman  Hunt,  and  others  of  his  friends. 

In  the  present  day  one  hardly  realizes  the  prejudice  with  which 

the  Royal  Academy  of  40  years  ago — a  far  more  powerful  body 

than  the  Academy  of  to-day— regarded  everything  Pre-Raphaelite. 

It  was  a  distinguished  Academician  who  said  that   ''  Holman 

Hunt  has  found  some  fool  to  buy  his  '  Light  of  the  World.'  " 

In  a  general  way,  the  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were  eitnor 

rejected  or  skied.   Mr.  Ruskin,  though  silent  as  to  Madox  Brown, 

defended  them  heartily.     But   they  had  to  make  their  own  way 

w-ithout  official  encouragement.      Millais   was    an    exception — & 

sad   apostate   from   the   original   creed    of   the   P.R.B.      AMien 

Millais  was  elected  an   Associate  in  1853,   Rossetti  wrote  that 

now   the   whole   Round  Table    was  dissolved  ;    but   even    then 

Millais  threatened  to  resign  because  of  the  bad  hanging  of  hi-a 

picture,    "  The  Rescue,"   and  roundly   told    the   Academicians 

that  they  were  jealous  of  new  men.     How  much  more  generous 

was  the   Pre-Raphaelite  attitude  towards  another   "  new  man  " 

may  be  gathered  from  the  following  criticism,  written  in  1853  : — 

There  is  a  big  picture  of  "  Cimabue,"  one  of  his  works  in  proces- 
sion, by  a  new  man  living  abroad  named  Leighton — a  huge  thing  which 
the  Queen  has  bought,  which  every  one  talks  of.  The  R.A.'s  have  been 
gasping  for  years  for  some  one  to  back  against  Hunt  and  Millais,  and 
here  they  have  him  ;  a  fact  which  inakes  some  people  do  the  picture 
injustice  in  return.  It  was  very  uninteresting  to  me  at  first  sight,  but 
on  looking  more  at  it  I  think  there  is  great  richness  of  arrangement — a 
quality  which,  when  really  existing,  as  it  does  m  the  best  old  masters, 
and  perhaps  hitherto  in  no  living  man,  at  any  rate  English,  ranks  among 
the  great  qualities.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  either  of  this  or  of  the 
faculty  for  colour,  which  I  suspect  exists  very  strongly,  but  is  certainly 
at  present  under  a  thick  veil  of  paint,  owing,  1  fancy,  to  too  much 
Continental  study.  ...  A3  for  purely  intellectual  qualities,  expres- 
sion, intention,  &c.,  there  is  little  as  yet  of  them  ;  but  I  think  that  in 
art  richness  of  arrangement  is  so  nearly  allied  to  these  that  where  it 
exists  (in  an  earnest  man)  they  \\ill  probably  supervene.  However,  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  thout;h  interesting  in  a  certain  way,  leaves  one 
(^uite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  faculty  the  man  may  have  for  representing^ 
incident  or  passionate  emotion. 

This  is  sound  criticism,  and  by  no  means  unjust  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  rising  young  painter.  But  we  cannot  undertake 
to  pick  out  many  of  the  plums  from  these  letters.  It  will 
readily  be  supposed  that  Rossetti  has  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say  of  himself  and  his  epoch-making  friends  :  for  that  they 
did  mark  an  epoch  in  English  art  cannot  possibly  be  denied. 
And  that,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  said  of  the  painter  o5 
"  Cimabue."  Time  alone  can  prove  the  permanence  of  their 
influence  on  English  art  and  poetry.  As  far  as  painting  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  as  yet  see  their  legitimate  successors,  but  only 
an  occasional  and  uninspired  imitator  ;  our  newer  artists  work 
with  other  ideals  and  on  other  methods.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for    disparaging    the  Pre-Raphaelites,    whose     genius,    whether 
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influential   or  not,    will  always  desorvo    a  long  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  ohlij^ations  to  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill.  It  may  bo  well  to  mention,  as  none  of  Allinghain's  letters 
appear  in  this  volume,  that  Ilossetti  destroyed  tlieni  all.  Other- 
wise Dr.  Uirkbeck  Hill's  task  would  have  been  lighter,  and, 
notwithstaTidiMg  the  excellence  of  his  work,  the  value  of  the 
correspondence  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  As  things 
are,  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  the  exchange  of  views  between 
Ros.sotti  and  his  friend.  It  is  a  pity,  for  Allingham  had  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  what  the  world  thought,  and  was  Iiimself  a 
man  of  good  critical  ability. 


Sporting  and  Athletic  Records.  IJy  H.  Morgan- 
BrovTue.    71  /  i.iin.,  xxii.  t  .'JfKS  pp.     I,(>ndon,|l.si»7. 

Methuen.    1/-,  cloth  2/-. 

Mr.  Morgan- Browne  may  be  congratulated  on  a  good  begin- 
ning. The  lirst  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  whole  mass  of  sporting  records  on  a  scientific  plan  is  not 
likely  to  reach  perfection  in  its  first  inimbcr.  P.nt  wo  are  glad 
to  notice  that  this  will  be  an  annual  publication,  and  wo  are 
sure  that  its  author  will  receive  from  every  direction  the  help 
which  ho  thoroughly  deserves.  The  larger  question  of  the 
actual  improvement  m  the  endurance  of  bone  and  muscle 
produced  by  our  civilization  is  complicated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  accurate  comparison  with  such  feats  as  are  recorded 
by  the  classical  authorities.  Kven  the  "  Pan-Hollenic  "  gather- 
ings of  modern  Athens  have  not  quite  solved  the  problem.  Hut  if 
we  putoutof  court  those  various  meansof  locomotionwhich  depend 
upon  ineclianical  invention  and  material  force,  a  certain  interest 
will  nodiiubtattach  to  the  comparison  of  thedill'eront  records  made 
by  men  who  (whether  using  artificial  aids  or  not)  depend  upon 
their  own  strength  mainly  for  their  pace.  For  instance,  a 
straight  quarter  of  a  mile  has  been  skated  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  thirty-one  seconds  and  a  quarter  by  an  amateur  with  a  flying 
start  and  a  strong  wind  behind  him.  To  run  it  from  a  standing 
start  over  a  cinderpath  takes  exactly  seventeen  seconds  longer. 
It  has  been  sculled  (with  the  tide)  in  three  seconds  under  the 
full  minute.  On  snow  shoes  the  fastest  time  is  sixty-four  seconds 
for  the  same  distance,  while  it  cannot  bo  swum  (in  still  water) 
in  less  than  five  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  On  a  bicycle, 
with  a  flying  start,  u  rider  has  covered  the  full  qu.artor  in  twenty 
seconds  and  two-liiths,  but  a  standing  start  means  a  Joss  of 
nearly  eight  seconds  in  the  distance,  and  a  horse  otm  pull  a 
racing  "  sulky  "  (juickor. 

Knglisli  horses  are  not  yet,  fortunately,  raced  merely  against 
the  watch.  Xobody  cares  very  much  about  "  Uenson's  Chrono- 
graph "  when  the  Derby  winner  is  being  cheered.  l!ut  in  tho 
United  States  both  running,  trottintr,  and  pacing  horses  are  put 
over  their  distances  as  much  to  "  establish  a  record  "  as  to 
beat  their  rivals.  In  "  pacing  "  it  may  be  explained  that  a 
horse  moves  both  oflf  legs  first  and  then  both  near  legs  (or 
rice  rcrati),  instead  of  "  alternating  an  ofl"  log  and  a  near 
log,"  as  in  trotting.  I?ut  there  is  litllo  more  interest  in 
those  somewhat  artificial  performances  than  in  the  numerous 
trials  against  time  perpetually  being  attempted  by  bicyclists. 
The  cycling  record  printed  by  Mr.  Morgan- l?rowne  was  only 
luailo  on  this  "Jilth  of  September,  yet  tliero  are  already  several 
more  in  this  year  to  bo  added  to  his  next  edition.  As  a  mere 
method  of  harmless  exercise  or  ccuivenient  locomotion,  wo  must 
probably  undergo  tho  bicycle  for  some  years  longer ;  but 
■•  scorchers  "  need  exterminating  as  soon  as  possible,  and  O'lr 
only  consolation  in  these  records  is  that  their  porformanco  may 
l>ossibly  exterminate  the  breed  a  little  sooner.  The  condition 
of  .Vmorican  football  at  tiie  present  moment  atfonls  one 
of  the  most  deterrent  of  warniu;.'S  against  tho  wrong 
niothods  of  playing  any  game.  In  that  variety  of  the 
Kugby  rules,  tho  thirst  for  records  has  developed  into  a 
determination  to  score  a  win  or  avoid  a  defeat  without  any 
regard  to  the  po.ssibilities  of  tho  sport  itself.  As  a  natural 
result,  the    !=port   is   rapidly    becoming  impossible.      Hence  one 


turns  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  to  Mr.  Murgan-Urowne's 
pages  on  cricket — a  game  which  from  its  nature  hardly 
permits  any  tampering  with  its  details  sufficient  to  deftroy  its 
everlasting  interest.  For  when  you  read  that  "  W.G."  matio 
2,022  runs  and  bowled  124  wickets  in  the  year  187C.  it  is  not  so 
much  the  mathematical  total  as  the  excellence  of  the  cricket 
which  impresses  his  admirer.  And  a  great  deal  more  is  implied 
by  Prince  Ranjitsinhji's  average  (.">7"0)  last  season  than  the  figures 
alono  would  suggest,  even  if  you  remember  that  he  actually 
made  a  total  of  2,780  runs.  An  even  more  delicate  dexterity 
in  "  manipulating  the  sphere  "  was  shown  by  tho  break  of  340 
made  at  billiards  on  the  12th  of  April  lat<t  by  Roberts  in  his 
match  with  Poall  ;  this  was  run  up  in  the  astonishingly  short 
time  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  sjiot-stroke  was  barred. 
The  biggest  hit  in  cricket  of  which  any  trustworthy  record  was 
taken  on  tha  spot  was  made  by  C.  I.  Thornton,  on  tho  Brighton 
Ground,  in  1871.  It  covered  one  hundred  and  sixty -eight  yards. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  known  tho  longest  drive  ever  mado 
in  the  history  of  golf,  and  Mr.  Morgan-Hrowne  will,  no  doubt, 
supply  this  omission  next  year.  .Australia  seems  the  right 
climate  for  long-distance  kicking  :  for  it  was  at  Sydney  that 
207  feet  were  covered  by  a  place-kick  (Rugby  ball)  in  ltS7,  and 
at  Urisbane  that  Mr.  Hardgrave  dropped  only  four  inches  under 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet.  There  is  but  one  retorcl 
in  this  book  that  has  remained  unbeaten  for  a  century,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  unapproached.  It  is  tho  Ixiwshot 
made  by  Mahmoud  I^ffendi  in  17'J5  in  London,  which  travelled  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  yards.  Three  menibera 
of  tho  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  were  there  to  measure,  and 
at  their  headquarters  in  Regenfs-park  you  still  may  see  tho 
bow  of  Turkish  honi  which  has  beaten  every  English  yew  since 
Robin  Hood's. 


L'Heritage  de  Behanzin.  By  Paul  Mimande.  ~\  ."lin., 
2!)1  pi>.    Paris,  1S98.  Perrin.    3f.  50c. 

At  last  a  Frenchman  has  been  found  willing  to  accept  tho 
)•(</('  of  historian  of  Behanzin.  "  Paul  Mimande  "  is  a  >ior?»  <l-- 
(jucrrc.  It  iiides  tho  distinguished  name  of  the  Vicomte  de  1& 
Loyt'ro,  ex-colonial  covernor,  who,  even  if  he  had  not  WTitten 
"  Uriminopolis  "  and  "  Formats  et  Proscrits  " — which  proved  once 
more  that  for  the  artistic  French  temperament  U  nujrt  n'ftt  rUn, 
c'att  h  .itijlc  (jiii  I'st  tvitt~-wo\M,  with  these  extremely  amusing,  as 
well  as  instructive,  pages,  have  obtained,  even  in  the  capital 
where  ciprit  abounds,  an  enviable  reputation  for  wit.  Yet  let  us 
instantly  grant  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  as  honimes  d'esprit  that 
the  great  colonial  governors  of  England,  for  instance,  or  of 
Holland  have  achieve<l  their  most  characteristic  successes.  Ono 
can  hardly  imagine  a  Dutchman  in  Java  or  an  Enirlishman  in 
India  or  South  Africa  taking  their  professions  so  little  seriously 
as  to  spend  their  time  in  noting  their  sensations  and  impres- 
sions rather  than  in  devoting  themselves  to  tho  humdnim  but 
practical  duties  of  their  Imperial  function.  Tb.o  Vicomte  do 
la  Loycre,  moreover,  is  certainly  not  a  type  of  the  French 
••  functionary  "  ;  ho  is  interested  in  too  many  things,  has  too 
much  talent  for  expression,  is,  in  a  word,  too  good  a  writer,  to 
bo  satisfied  to  spend  his  time  in  oflieial  receptions  and  in  tho 
preparation  of  reports  to  the  Colonial  Office.  .\nd  those  gifts  and 
characteristics  arc  comparatively  rare,  even  in  France.  Yet  such 
a  book  as  this  from  a  high  ofljcial  of  the  Colonial  Department 
is  not  in  France  the  surprising  phenomenon  that  it  would  bo 
anywhere  else.  Hero  it  seems  natural  enough  and  legitimate  :  so 
much  so  that  ono  almost  forgets  to  consider  the  light  it  mii;ht 
possibly  throw  upon  tho  question  of  tho  comparative  success  of 
French  and  British  methods  of  colonization. 

To  enter  into  this  question,  however,  with  reference  to  so 
singularly  agreeable  and  unpretentious  a  book  would  be  to  tako 
an  unfair  advantage  of  its  author.  What  M.  Paul  Mimande  has 
done— and  lot  us  distinctly  avoid  saying  '•  has  tried  to  do,"  for 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  ho  has  had  no  motive  whatever,  but  only 
obeyetl  the  artist's  irrepressible  impulse  to  express  what  he  has 
soon— is  to  give  a  literary  imrortcDce  to  that  sufficiently  com- 
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monplace  episode  of  French  colonial  history,  the  Dahomey  war  ; 
to  make  interesting,  even  to  the  cultivated  reader  of  the  best 
modern  novels,  types  as  primitive  and  uncomplicated  as  the  man- 
eating  monarchs  GW-Glt'  and  Behanzin  ;  to  render  King  Toff  a, 
who  apparently  has  a  wardrobe  almost  as  well  stocked  as  that 
of  William  II.,  sympathetic  and  almost  charming  ;  in  a  word,  to 
throw  about  the  meagre  little  history  of  Dahomey  an  atmosphere 
more  pleasant  than  the  pestilential  air  of  the  African  West  Coast 
and  to  raise  it  to  the  plane  of  those  European  events  that  are 
susceptible  of  literary  treatment.  The  achievement  is  a  peculiar 
one,  and  the  result,  owing  to  the  author's  ease  and  grace  of 
movement  and  his  frequently  charming  humour,  is  happy  in  its 
originality.  The  thing  one  is  tempted  to  say  about  this  book  is 
that  if  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  Behanzin  at  Bellevue,  Martinique, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  help  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  his  hours  of 
exile.  Never  has  a  black  monarch  had  a  more  generous  his- 
torian. 

Stendhal  (CEuvres  Posthumes)  Napoleon.  Del'Italie: 
Voyage  a  Brunswick  ;  Les  Pensees  ;  De  I'Angleterre.  Com- 
mentaires  sur  Moliere.  Notes  et  Introduction  by  Jean  de 
Mitty.     7ix5in.,  260  pp.     ParLs,  189S. 

Editions  de  la  Revue  Blanche.    3f.  50c. 

Apart  from  the  light  thrown  by  this  book  on  the  fascinating 
figure  of  Henry  Beyle,  whom  his  admirers  and  followers,  from 
Taine  to  M.  Eourget,  and  from  M.  Bourget  to  M.  Barres 
and  M.  Jean  de  Mitty,  like  to  call  M.  de  Stendhal,  there 
are  two  aspects  in  which  this  final  collection  of  the  great  man's 
posthumous  papers  is  particularly  interesting.  'The  greater 
portion  of  the  volume  is  composed  of  the  passages  from  his 
"  MiJmoires  sur  NapoMon,"  which  the  time-serving  Merim($e,  to 
whom  the  preparation  of  Beyle's  manuscript  for  the  press  was 
intrusted  in  1845  by  Raoul  Colomb,  Beyle's  friend,  did  not 
venture  to  publish.  The  unused  portions  of  the  manuscript  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Grenoble  library,  and  there  M.  Jean  de  Mitty, 
a  fervent  yet  intelligent  admirer,  has  lately  been  examining 
them  after  Taine.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  these 
brilliant  generalizations  and  these  fearless  and  penetrating 
judgments  should  not  be  given  to  the  world.  Tlieir  interest 
to  the  Stendhalists  is  that  they  confirm  their  estimate  of 
the  master's  gift  for  the  divination  of  character,  and  illus- 
trate brilliantly  his  method.  Their  interest  for  the  great 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  as  striking,  in  that,  appearing 
to-day  after  the  publication  of  so  many  books  on  Napoleon, 
and  particularly  after  the  appearance  of  the  himdreds  of  new 
letters  (recently  translated  into  English)  which  reveal  him 
in  all  the  haughty  pride  and  insolence  of  his  domineering 
personality,  they  prove  that  even  in  his  lifetime  the  impres- 
sion of  his  individuality  left  upon  a  keen  observer,  who  was 
also  a  great  admirer— upon,  indeed,  such  a  man  as  Stendhal- 
was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  history  has  waited 
75  years  to  accept  as  the  true  one.  Taine  cert&,inly  owed  much 
to  Henry  Beyle,  and  the  results  of  M.  Jean  de  Mitty's  re- 
searches in  the  Grenoble  library  finally  prove  what  was  hitherto 
only  a  suspicion.  Besides  the  pages  on  Napoleon  tb.e  most  im- 
portant matter  edited  here  by  M.  Jean  de  Mitty  is  that  con- 
tained under  the  heading  "  Les  Pensf5es,"  a  series  of  curious 
and  unaffected  jottings  from  one  of  Beyle's  earliest  note-books. 
AVe  see  his  pitiless  scalpel  here  already  at  work,  and  note  the 
origin  of  that  inductive  psychologic  method  by  which,  after  the 
accurate  observation  and  notation  of  his  own  Stafs  d'dme,  he 
somewhat  hastily  leapt  to  those  generalizations,  as  to  the  moral 
state  of  other  men  and  women  in  the  world,  with  which  he 
appeared  armed  in  society,  and  to  which  later  on,  in  the  choice 
and  construction  of  the  heroes  in  his  novels,  he  gave  a  concrete 
value.  Notes  of  this  sort,  of  this  singularly  personal  and  mascu- 
line quality,  are  not  made  for  outsiders.  M.  Jean  de  Mitty  is 
wise  to  protest  that  this  book  is  only  for  the  admirers, "the 
initiated.   And  this  is  because,  as  Beyle  himself  says  herein  :— 

II  y  a  une  espece  de  mSprise  tres  commuDe  flans  la  nature,  qu'il  me 
semble  n'avoir  ete  vueque  par  Moliere  ;  c'est  que  les  hommes  ne  se  com- 
prennent  qu",a  mesuie  qu'ils  sout  animcs  des  memes  passions. 
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ANTHOLOGIES,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics.  By  Francis 
T.  Palgrave,  lato  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Ui  xl.iin.,  275  pp.     London,  1807. 

Macmillan.    2/6  n. 

English  Lyrics  :  Chaucer  to  Poe,  iaiO-lS()9.  Selected  and 
Arranged  Ijy  William  Ernest  Henley.  7Ax5in.,  xiv. +412  pp. 
London,  1897.  "       Methuen.    6/- 

The  Flower  of  the  Mind.  A  Choice  Among  the  Best 
Poems  made  by  Alice  Meynell.  7Ax5in.,  xiii.'  +  3i8  pp. 
Loudon,  1897.  Grant  Richards.    6/- 

That  one  anthology  makes  many  is  no  disputable  proposi- 
tion. Since  the  appearance  of  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave's  admirable 
and,  in  its  first  form,  still  incomparable  "Golden  Treaaury," 
anthologies  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
true  sublime  of  book-making  has  found  the  most  diverse 
exemplars.  The  instant  and  sustained  success  of  the  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  must  be  ascribed  to  its  perfect  illustration  of  a 
definite  aim.  At  the  date  of  its  publication  there  were  many 
poetical  miscellanies  accessible  to  readers,  but  either  they  ex- 
hibited a  medley  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  or  a  mere  pack  of  incon- 
gruous material.  They  were  determined  by  no  selective  principle. 
The  best  of  them  were  but  collections,  unarranged,  unsifted,  and 
entirely  wanting  in  the  animating  and  unifying  idea  proper  to 
anthology.  Mr.  Palgrave's  memorable  work  was  then  a  novelty. 
It  opened  a  new  era  in  anthology-making  by  supplying  the  one 
thing  needed — a  model  unimpeachable  both  as  to  criticism  and 
scholarship.  Mr.  Palgrave's  work  has  naturally  inspired  many 
followers.  But  it  is  in  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  excellence, 
by  attracting  other  scholars  and  critics  to  the  yet  unreaped 
harvest,  that  its  remarkable  influence  is  best  shown.  Those  who 
would  anthologize  in  these  latter  days  find  a  rich  aftermath  in 
Mr.Bullen's  "Lyrics  from  the  Song  Books  of  the  Elizabethans," 
and  in  his  editions  of  the  music-books  of  the  Elizabethan 
lutanists,  such  as  Dowland,  Campion,  Wilbye,  Robert  Jones. 
Directly  inspired  by  Mr.  Palgrave's  work  is  the  more 
recent  "  Treasury  of  American  Sacred  Song  "  of  Mr.  Garrett 
Horder,  a  collection  rather  than  a  selection,  yet  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  well-known  book  of  household  poetry  appeared 
early  in  the  period  we  survey.  In  this  example  the  illustration 
of  a  definite  and  legitimate  scheme  is  somewhat  marred  by 
certain  incursions,  by  no  means  exiguous,  of  the  family  Muse. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mr.  Beeching's  "  Paradise  of 
English  Poetry  "  ;  Mr.  Oswald  Crawford's  Victorian  anthology  ; 
and  the  novel  and  interesting  "Treasuryof  Minor  British  Poetry  " 
of  Mr.  Churton  Collins.  Lastly,  and  leaving  the  many  unnamed 
that  have  had  their  little  day,  we  come  to  the  second  instalment 
of  Mr.  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury,"  the  "  English  Lyrics  " 
of  Mr.  Henley,  and  "  The  Flower  of  the  Mind  "  of  Mrs. 
Meynell. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  gives  us  a  selection ofEnglish  lyrics 
since  1850.  It  therefore  covers  less  than  fifty  years,  while  the 
earlier  "Golden  Treasui-y  "  covered  more  than  three  hundred.  The 
result  is  inevitable.  The  standard  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  so 
high  in  the  new  as  in  the  old.  Mr.  Palgrave,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  thought  the  reverse.  Remarking  on  the  preference  for 
lyrical  poetry  shown  in  the  last  two  generations,  he  declares  his 
belief  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  into  one  volume  all  the 
finest  lyrics  of  the  half  century,  as  he  thinks  was  done  in  his 
earlier  book  for  the  larger  period.  One  is  surprised  to  find  so 
extravagant  a  partiality  for  contemporary  poetry  in  a  scholar 
like  Mr.  Palgrave.  The  fact  certainly  is  that  the  volume  which 
had  all  the  great  names  to  choose  from  maintains  an  incom- 
parably higher  level  than  that  which  includes  few  of  undis- 
puted greatness,  save  those  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Arnold. 

There    is   another  thing.      It  is  painful  to  seem  ungracious 
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to  one  recently  dead,  towards  whom  we  must  always  feel 
tlie  affection  which  comes  of  gratitude.  But  it  would  bo 
wrong  not  to  say  that  tho  level  in  the  new  volume  is  not  only 
3ower  than  it  was  in  the  old,  it  is  lower  than  it  need  have  been. 
The  objoct  in  both  caso.s  wa.s  to  bring  the  best  work  of  the  period 
into  a  small  volume.  With  this  view  the  desire  of  variety  was 
not  allowed  to  prevent  the  compiler  of  the  earlier  selection  from 
giving  forty-ono  poems  by  Wordsworth,  thirty-two  by  Shakes- 
peare, twenty-two  by  Shelloy.  The  new  book  gives  twenty-threo 
liy  Tennyson,  fourteen  by  Browning, thirteen  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Jt  IS  possiblo  that  the  same  difliculties  about  copyright,  to 
which  tho  entire  absence  of  Mr.  Swinburne  is  due,  have  pro- 
vented  a  larger  selection  from  others.  But  whatever  may  be  tho 
truth  about  this,  wo  seem  to  miss  tho  balance  and  sanity  which 
wore  as  conspicuous  as  delicacy  of  perception  in  Mr.  Palgrave's 
earlier  critical  judgments  whun  we  como  to  tho  inclusion  of 
soventoon  poems  by  Arthur  O'Shaughnes.sy,  whoso  "  metrical 
gift  "  Mr.  I'algrave  astonish"s  us  by  calling  "  the  finest  after 
Tennyson's  of  any  of  our  later  poets."  And,  since  tho  object 
was  tho  presentation  of  tho  bfst,  is  anj'thing  gained  by  tho 
inclusion  "f  such  work  as  Mr.  Witton's  sonnet  "  On  a  photo- 
graph," or]  Lord  If ough ton's  "  Half  Truth,"  or  Thomas  Ashe's 
"  Old  .Tane,"  or  Mr.  Massey's  "  Parting,"  or  William  John- 
stono-'Jory'a  "  Invocation  "?  Poetry  of  this  kind  may  have 
its  i)laco,  but  that  place  is  not  in  a  "  selection  "  which,  by  its 
very  name,  implies  exclusion  of  the  mediocre.  It  is  curious, 
toil,  that  whilo  Charles  Tunnyson-Tunier  is  represented  by 
tw(^lve  pieces,  two  of  them  of  a  rather  commoni)lace  character, 
his  bi-other  Frederick,  certainly  a  poet  of  larger  imagination,  as 
■liis  "  If  only  onco  the  chariot  of  the  morn  "  is  enough  to  show, 
is  given  only  four. 

And,  if  tho  book  sins  by  including  much  that  is  mediocre, 
it  sins  also  by  omitting  nmcli  that  is  not.  Its  plan  does  not 
excludi)  tho  living  ;  and  wiicrc  room  could  'bo  found  for  Robert 
Hawker,  and  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  and 'Henry  Kendall  it  is 
strange  that  none  could  be  found  for  Georgo  Meredith,  or 
Robert  Bridges,  or  Rudyard  Kipling,  or  William  Watson.  Why, 
too,  have  wo  only  one  ]iopm  of  Landor  ?  Surely,  whore  tho 
subject  of  death  iills  so  nuioh  space,  Landor's  "  Death  .stands 
above  me  "  might  well  have  been  set  by  tho  side  of  tho 
"  Epilogue  to  Asolando  ?  " 

For  all  thoso  reasons  tho  new  "Golden  Treasury  "  will 
never  rank  with  tiie  old.  It  wants  tho  note  of  finality  and 
<'atholioity  of  judgment,  which  made  tlio  other  unique  among 
anthologies.  In  dealing  with  tho  poets  of  our  own  day,  wo  are 
all  liable  to  overvalue  this  or  that  sentiment  because  it  is  so 
exactly  our  own.  Tho  poetry  of  other  races  or  centuries  cannot 
express  cmr  feelings  with  the  same  closeness.  Tho  result  is 
that  wo  judge  a  Roman  or  Elizabethan  poem  dispassionately  in 
strict  accordance  to  its  greatness  of  imagination  and  greatness 
of  treatment,  whilo  a  confem;"irary  poet  will  often  managa  to 
blind  tho  judgment  of  his  readers  by  identifying  himself  com- 
plotely  with  their  sentiments.  Fine  critic  as  ho  is,  Mr.  PBl.n"livo 
liardly  soonis  to  us  to  have  Kucceoded  in  avoiding  this  (longer. 
'J'ho  weak  jioint  in  his  sobvti'm  is  tho  number  of  |)iocos  included 
which  have  little  merit  boyonl  a  certain  graceful  tcndt-rnoss  of 
sentimont.  And  that  was  exa^tlv  tho  weakness  of  his  generation, 
in  which  tho  women  still  ilo'ijtitpd  in  Mrs.  Hemansand  tho  men 
8o  greatly  over-praised  "  The  t.'lirifltian  Year." 

Wo  have  frankly  criticiz'd  t'lo  defects  of  tho  book,  which  nro 
real  and  serious  ;  but  wo  gliidlv  admit  that  it  remains,  in  spito 
of  all.  a  delightful  possession.  \\'o  can  never  have  Tennyson,  or 
Rrowning,  or  Arnold,  in  too  nianv  forms  ;  and.  as  for  tho  lessor 
nion.  how  many  readers  will  owe  their  first  knowledge  <if  them 
to  Mr.  Palgravo  ?  How  litHe  even  Rossotti.  for  all  his  Italian 
splon<lour  of  imagination,  is  really  read  1  or  Coventry  Patmore. 
for  all  tho  exquisite  perfect  i^Mi  i^f  detail  in  which  he  seems  to 
varry  to  its  ultimato  point  tho  most  original  characteristic  of  tho 
art  <if  our  century  !  .Viid  wlieii  we  come  to  William  Harnos.  and 
Sir  Francis  Doyle,  and  Char'os  an  1  Frederick  Tennyson,  and 
Charles  Whitoh  a  1.  and  .\rthor  O'Shaughnesay,  wo  ore  afraid 
that  readers  can  no  longT   bo  cou.itod  by  the  hundred,  scarcely, 


I)erhap8,  even  by  the  score.  In  this  book,  however,  the  reader 
who  has  never  heard  of  them  may  delight  in  discovering  the 
magnificent  "  Xight"  of  Whitehead,  tho  '•  Lullaby  "  and 
"  Zummer  an'  Winter  "  in  whicii  Barnes  shows  his  £lizal>etban 
sweetness  and  genuineness  of  fancj',  the  simple  beauties  of 
Tennyson-Turiier's  sonnets,  the  glow  o£  heroic  life  which  fires 
the  fine  ballads  of  Sir  Franciij  Doyle.  And  those  who  owe  such 
introductions  to  Mr.  Palgravo  will  be  too  full  of  gratitude  to 
examine  very  closely  his  critical  sins,  whether  of  insertion  or 
of  omission. 

Mr.  Henley's  anthology,  in  aim  and  achievement,  ranks 
nearer  than  any  other  to  Mr.  Palgrave's  first  "Golden Treasury," 
yet  the  excellence  of  this  new  book  of  lyrics  is  not  precisely  that 
of  the  old.  As  was  to  bo  expected,  Mr.  Henley  is  no  meek 
respecter  of  tho  tradition  of  the  elders.  In  the  peaceful  jmrsuit 
of  tho  lyric  he  is  as  a  hunter  on  the  trail,  vigilant,  sagacious, 
ardent,  independent,  individual  alike  in  method  and  equipment. 
His  "  finds"  are  many  and  notable,  for  the  most  part  significant 
indeed,  real  acquisitions  to  the  treasnrj-,  and  not  to  be  cited  as 
the  desperate  perversities  of  the  curio-monger.  First  among 
these  are  tho  lyrical  selections  from  tie  Old  Testament,  which, 
though  not  "  ucw-found  "  in  tho  critical  apprehension  of  to-day, 
are  now  represented  for  the  first  time  in  an  anthology  in  all  their 
fulness  and  majesty.  Thoso  "  noble  numbers  " — to  quote  Mr. 
Henley — "  passionate,  affecting,  essentially  lyrical,"  comijfising 
over  40  examples  from  tho  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  the  Preacher, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  tho  Pentateuch,  invest  the  anthology 
with  its  finest  distinction.  Wo  enter  upon  less  a^eured 
ground  when  wo  turn  to  some  other  fruits  of  Mr.  Henley's 
theory  of  tlio  lyrical  temperament  and  the  temperamental 
lyric.  Is  not  all  poetry  "  temperamental  "  ?  Do  we 
get  nearer  tho  heart  of  a  definition  by  defining  tho  lyric  to  l>o  the 
product  of  tho  Ij-rical  temperament  ?  Mr.  Henley  rejects  Gray's 
"  Elegy."  Mr.  Palgravo  gives  it,  because,  as  he  judge<l,  it  is  a 
lyric.  Mrs.  Meynell  also  rejects  it,  but  from  a  personal,  or  jtarti 
pris,  conviction  that  it  belongs  to  a  secondary  order  of  poetry. 
Mr.  Henley  goes  further  than  we  are  able  to  follow  him  when  ho 
rejects  Gray's  Eton  College  Ode.  He  finds  it  lacking  in  emotior, 
or  "  feeling,"  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  it.  To  us  it  appears  to  fullil 
all  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Henley's  definition.  Its  emotional 
quality  seems  to  us  undeniable,  and  the  poem  certainly  is  the 
cause  of  em  'li'  n  in  others.  Mr.  Henley  may  surely  l>e  con- 
gratulated upon  the  discovery  of  a  lyric  in  Chaucer— the  first  of 
his  three  exam))les,  "  Hide,  Absalon,  thj-  pilte  tresses  clero  "  ; 
on  his  specimens  of  Dunbar,  Skelton,  and  Alexander  Scott  ;  his 
choice  of  the  delightful  lyrics  of  Montgomerie;  his  selection  from 
the  Elizabethan  lyrists  proper  ;  his  inclusion  of  tho  "  pretty 
piece  of  paganism  "  of  Keats  ;  his  well-timed  .stand  against  the 
common  over-representation  of  Wordsworth  and  the  common 
undcr-roprosontation  of  B\Ton. 

In  tho  somewhat  euphuistic  title  of  Mrs.  Moj-nell's  volume 
there  is  no  hint  of  a  restriction  to  tho  lyric  or  of  any  kind  of 
restriction  save  what  is  implied  by  an  artistic  research  among 
"  the  best."  Or,  in  her  own  words,  Mrs.  Moyncll's  aim  is  "  t<» 
gather  nothing  that  did  not  overjiass  a  certain  bonndary-lino  of 
genius."  What  this  imaginary  line  may  l>o  is  not  clearly  made 
out.  On  tho  wrong  side  of  it,  wo  note,  there  is  all  of  Gray  and 
everything  of  Byron  except  the  splendid  invocation  of  Hollas  in 
"  Don  Juan,"  to  which,  however,  a  note  of  extraortlinary  inepti- 
tiido  is  appended.  An  antholog}-,  t<>  bo  of  any  value.  ••  must  bo 
made,"  says  Mrs.  Moynell,  "  on  the  responsibility  of  one,  but 
on  the  authority  of  many."  There  should  b«  no  "caprice." 
There  is,  we  fear,  not  a  little  in  her  selection  and  very  much  in 
her  critical  notes  that  may  fairly  bo  tcrmo<l  capricious  or 
fanta.stical.  Tho  note  on  Cowper's  "  narrowing  English,"  in 
reference  to  the  fjinious  lines  on  his  mother's  portrait,  is  simply 
amazing,  whilo  that  on  Carew's  "  Inconstant  Mistress  "  is 
scarcely  intelligible.  Mrs.  MejTiell's  notfs  comprise  some  fine 
and  true  observations  which  woidd  be  not  the  less  fii:e  and  trun 
if  sot  forth  in  language  less  "  pnjcious  "  and  ilecoralod.  With 
resjioct  to  her  interesting  note  on  tho  "  undivideil"  Alexandrine 
of  Cowley  and  Crasbaw,  we  may  point  out  that  both  kinds  of  tho 
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verse  have  been  used  by  modern  poets.     There    is,    for  instance, 
Wordsworth's — 

And  hear  the  mighty'  waters  rolling  evermore, 
which  certainly  holds  its  own  against  Cowley's — 

Like  some  fair  pine  o'erlooking  all  the  ignobler  wood. 

Despite  such  strange  inequality  of  representation  as  permits 
Bome  five-and-twenty  pages  of  Crashaw  and  but  three  of  Donne, 
Mrs.  Meynell's  handsome  volume  is  an  extremely  interesting 
contribution  to  modern  anthologies. 


MINOR  POETS. 


Songs  in  Many  Moods.    By  Nina  Frances  Layard. 
The  "Wandering  Albatross,  &c.    By  Annie  Corder.    7}  x 

5in.,  126  pp.    London,  1.S97.  Longmans.    5/- 

Realms  of  Unkno^wn  Kings.  By  Laurence  Alma 
Tadema.    7x4iin.,  78  pp.    London,  1S<)7. 

Grant  Richards.    2/-  n. 

A  Tale  from  Boccaccio  :  Poems.  By  Arthur  Coles 
Armstrong.    7J  ■  .3in.,  OIJ  pp.    Westminster,  1895. 

Constable.    5/-  n. 

Poems.  Bv  George  Cookson.  75x5in.,  104  pp.  London, 
1S97.  "  Innes.    4/6 

Fidelis,  and  Other  Poems.  By  O.  M.^Gemmer.  7x4Mn., 
101)  pp.     Westminster,  1897.  Constable.     3/6  n. 

Poems.  By  Matthias  Barr.  7ix5in.,  298  pp.  London, 
1897.  Barr.    5/- 

The  Royal  Shepherdess,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Dudley 
Charles  Bushby.    7ix54in.,  14  pp.    London,  lsit7. 

Digby,  Long.    2  6  n. 

Some  five-sixths  of  the  first  volume  on  oitt  list  are  contributed 
by  the  first  named  of  the  two  ladies  associated  in  its  production, 
■who  also  supplies  two  decorative  and  well-designed  title-pages 
for  the  conjunct  work.  In  other  respects  than  mere  quantity  the 
first  writer's  contribution  is  the  more  considerable.  "  The 
Wandering  Albatross, ' '  and  its  companion  poems,  may  be  des- 
cribed as  fluent  and  well-wrought  verse  rather  than  distinguished 
poetr}'.  The  triolet,  "  I  greeted  her  with  chilly  looks,"  though 
it  observes  not  the  strict  rule  of  this  metrical  form,  is  distinctly 
pretty.  ' '  Songs  in  Many  Moods  ' '  have  a  wider  range  and  are 
grave  or  playful,  with  a  pretty  play  of  fancy  or  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  expression,  and  in  several  instances  possess  that  unpre- 
meditated air  which  is  one  of  the  chief  graces  of  song.  The 
"  Ode  to  Morning  "  may  claim  some  affinity  with  the  spirit  of 
Herbert,  the  quaintness  of  one  passage  in  it  is  clearly  reminis- 
cent though  not  imitative  of  that  divine  poet.  The  poetess  is 
much  less  happily  inspired  in  singing  rf  some  complex  social 
or  political  theme.  In  "  Red  Gold,"  for  example,  not  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  opium  question,  though  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  the  quaint  naivete  of  the  song.  Energy  finds 
a  more  purely  poetic  expression  in  "  The  Bearded  Vulture," 
some  stanzas  of  which  we  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quot- 
ing :— 

Thou  hast  a  secret  of  thine  own, 

'Tis  hid  away  where  none  shall  see  ; 

One  callow  nursling  reared  alone 
In  that  most  awful  nursery. 

And  shadowed  by  thy  stormy  breast. 

As  fierce  of  heart,  and  stern  of  mood  ; 

Bones  whiten  in  that  rugged  nest, 
The  thirsty  beak  is  fed  on  blood. 

It  hears  the  throated  thunders  blare 

(When  steel-blue  arrows  fork  and  fly) 

Through  all  the  trembling  of  the  air 
They  shout  a  savage  lullaby. 

Miss  Alma  Tadema's  "  Realms  of  Unknown  Kings  " — the 
somewhat  enigmatic  title  is  but  imperfectly  explained  in  a 
melodious  dedication — comprises  poetry  of  real  distinction  and 
character,  such  as  has  the  involuntary  note  and  the  unlaboured 
effect  which  persuade  us  that  verse  is  a  natural  medium  of  expres- 
sion with  the  singer,  and  not  an  alien  vehicle.  No 
consciousness  of  a  listening  world  mars  the  impression  of  perfect 
sincerity.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  kind  of  robust,  assertive 
song  that   serms  to  clamour  for  an  au<lience  thnn  the  series  of 


musical  laments  set  in  a  minor  key  which  make  up  the  larger 
section  of  Miss  Tadema's  little  book.  It  is  among  these  "  Voices 
of  Many  Women  "  that  we  find  her  most  characteristic  poetry, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  low-toned  lyrical  communing,  some- 
thing that  is  overheard,  so  inward  and  intimate,  that  we  are 
touched  almost  by  a  sense  of  intrusion  in  the  overhearing. 
Naturally  the  range  of  these  poems,  written  almost  in  mono- 
tone as  they  are,  is  limited.  In  some  of  those  entitled  "  Desti- 
nies, ' '  however.  Miss  Tadema  shows  considerable  deftness  in 
symbolism,  and  in  "  Three  Visions  "  the  power  of  inventing  an 
imaginative  conception  with  pictorial  representation  .  Altogether, 
she  has  produced  a  notable  little  book,  and  one  that  the 
fastidious  observer  of  cun'ent  poetry  should  not  neglect. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  the  course  of  his  "  Tale  from  Boccaccio," 
a  version  of  the  tragic  loves  of  Segismonda  and  Guiscardo,  make* 
the  customary  invocation  in  these  terms  : — 

Ere  yet  my  spirit  to  this  land  doth  go, 

I  fain  would  seek  thine  influence  divine — 

Thine  inmost  heart,  O  Great  Boccaccio  ! 

Dispel  the  shades  that  wrap  this  heart  of  mine. 

But  he  does  not  call  up  the  shade  of  Dryden,  which  had  been 
more  pertinent  to  his  attempt,  since  he  has  benefited  nothing  by 
the  excellent  model  Dryden  has  set  him  in  his  version  of 
Boccaccio's  story.  A  lamer  or  tamer  piece  of  verse-making  wo 
cannot  recall.  Mr.  Armstrong  shows  not  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  metrical  structure.  He  has  made  of  the  Spenserian  stanza 
a  dreadful  engine,  ungovernable  in  its  bearings  and  creaking  at 
every  joint.  His  mastery  of  English  does  not  suffice  to  explain 
why  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  superfluous  task  of  doing 
into  English  this  tale  of  Boccaccio.  Confused,  prosy,  dull,  his 
style  is  only  relieved  by  the  liberties  he  permits  himself  with 
what  we  can  scarcely  believe  to  be  his  mother-tongue. 

The  ' '  Poems  ' '  of  Mr.  George  Cookson  are  too  colourless  to 
characterize  in  definite  terms.  At  their  best,  as  in  certain  of  thij 
sonnets,  the  poetic  thought  is  a  trifle  thin,  the  imagery  ordinary, 
the  expression  mediocre,  the  sentiment  unimpeachable.  But  tho 
poet  falls  at  times  even  below  this  humble  level.  AVhen  he 
attempts  a  lyric  measure,  the  result  is  singularly  wooden.  When 
he  forsakes  the  security  of  iambic  verse,  he  shows  an  oddly 
insensitive  ear. 

"  Fidelis,"  with  the  poems  that  accompany  it,  makes  a  rather 
belated  appearance,  since  it  has  been  honoured,  as  the  author 
explains  in  an  interesting  preface,  by  the  praise  of  four  eminent 
poets.  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  thought  "  Fidelis  "  only  "  too 
good,"  and  asked,  "  What  have  you  left  for  higher  shrines  ?" 
He  introduced  the  poem  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  wrote  of  the 
"  great  pleasure  "  it  had  given  him,  and  styles  it  "  a  really 
beautiful  poem."  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  was  not  less  decided  in 
commendation,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  "  did  what  he  could 
to  get  it  placed  in  a  high-class  magazine."  Decidedly,  that 
editor  who  wrote  to  the  author  about  "  the  refined  feeling  "  and 
the  "  aff'ectionate  study  of  AVnrdsworth  "  shown  in  these  poems 
ought  to  have  printed,  and  not  merely  accepted,  "Fidelis." 
He  was  entirely  right  in  approving  the  Wordsworthiau  qualities 
of  certain  of  the  poems.  "  A  Lodge  in  a  Garden  of  Cucumbers  " 
may  be  cited  as  an  interesting  example  of  the  writer's  spiritual 
kinship  with  Wordsworth.  We  have  no  space  to  quote,  but 
there  are  other  poems  besides  this  one  that  seem  to  us  not 
undeserving  of  the  praise  which  the  illustrious  poets 
bestowed  on  "Fidelis."  In  a  lighter  style,  and  touched 
with  a  dainty  grace,  is  "  Baby-Land."  "  Fidelis,"  which 
commemorates  a  little  dog,  whose  death  occurred  during 
the  writer's  absence,  appeals  to  us  much  less  than  the  beautiful 
poem  entitled  "  A  Reverie,"  in  whose  tender  pathos  and  stately 
movement  we  find  an  abiding  charm. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Matthias  Barr's  "  Poems  "  is 
attested,  we  must  assume,  by  the  sixth  and  enlarged  edition  now 
before  us.  Some  sixty  new  poems,  including  several  songs,  appear 
in  the  volume. 

"  The  Royal  Shepherdess"  is  a  Jubilee  poem  which  takes 
the  novel  form  <  f  a  pastoral,  and,  though  in  no  sense  stirring,  is 
altogether  a  blameless  production. 
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Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  Part  I.  Morpho- 
J.igicil.  liy  C.  p.  Telle.  Vol.1.  Svo.,  x.4  :«J2  np.  London, 
lSi)7.  Blackwood.    7  6 

Tlicse  loctiin'S  wpi-r  flelivered  by  Professor  'I'l-ilc  in 
liis  capacity  as  Giffonl  Lecturer  for  18'JG.  They  are 
likely  to  be  hiffhly  u.seful,  owing  to  the  generous  and  con- 
t'iliatory  tone  which  pervades  tliem.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  morpliology  of  religion,  whicli  embraces 
"  those  constant  clianges  of  form  "  in  religion  which 
result  ''  from  an  ever-progressing  evolution."  The 
present  tendency  of  scientific  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  growth  of  religion  is  well  rcHected  in  Professor 
Teile's  method  of  treatment,  lie  believes  tlie  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  religion  to  be  "  not  of  an  historical  or 
archaeological  nature,  but  purely  psychological."  From 
this  standpoint  he  traces  the  progress  of  religions, 
classified  according  to  their  external  form,  from  the  lowest 
•nature  religions  to  the  ethical  religions,  which  are  based 
on  the  idea  of  revelation.  Among  these,  "  on  purely 
scientific  grounds,"  Christianity  has  the  liigliest  place 
Hssigned  to  it. 

In  Professor  Teile's  interesting  lectures  we  have  an 
example  of  the  scientific  temper  at  its  best,  and  those  who 
look  with  siis])icion  on  the  modern  idea  of  a  "  science  of 
religion  "  will  find  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  tone  and 
style  with  whicli  the  distinguished  writer  discusses  somi; 
of  the  points  on  whit'h  religious  minds  are  apt  to  be  most 
sensitive.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  discerning  criticism 
will  be  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  lectures.  "We  may 
refer  specially  to  Professor  Teile's  remarks  on  the  Greek 
tragedians  in  their  treatment  of  nature-myths.  The 
ibllowing  estimate  of  Euripides  is  singularly  just  : — 
'•  Too  eidighteiied  to  accjuiisce  in  tradition,  he  was  too 
religious  to  rest  satisfied  with  its  disavowal  ;  and  some- 
times his  religious  sentiment  gets  the  better  of  him, 
as  when  he  describes  the  fate  of  Pentiieus,"  &c. 
i^trikingly  fair,  too,  is  the  account  of  Mahomedanism  on 
]>p.  12G,  127.  The  writer  seizes  tlie  salient  feature  of 
Jslatn  in  a  single  sentence — "  the  theocratic  root-idea  is 
carried  to  extreme  exaggeration." 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  these  lectures,  liow- 
<'ver,  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
probable  course  of  religious  development  in  the  future. 
The  idea  of  an  absolute  religion  is  sometimes  dismissed  as 
"  a  figment  of  the  partisan  "  or  a  dream  of  the  philosopher. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  in  his  felicitous  description 
of  Christianity  as  "  the  religion  of  reconciliation,"' 
I'rofessor  Telle  goes  far  towards  claiming  for  it  the 
character  of   finality    which   belongs  to  wliat  is  absolute. 

It  combinoa  (lio  say.i)  thoso  apimrontly  irroconc-ilaMo 
I'lomonts  of  relij^inns  life  which  aro  sopanitely  roprosenteil  aiul 
.singly  (lovdopi'il  in  olhor  ii^ligions  and  in  othur  periods  of 
groutor  or  loss  diiiiition.  Tho  whole  history  of  it'lipion, 
extoinally  viowod,  is  tho  history  of  a  succession  of  a  great 
variety  of  ono-sided  foniis  of  religion.  .  .  .  Tho  history  of 
Cliristianity  is  tho  continuance  of  that  earlier  history,  but  in  a 
more  perfect,  many-sided,  and  coinprohonsive  form. 

Professor  Teile's  view  of  religious  jirogress  is,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic.  The  ditl'erentiation  of  sects  and  forms 
of  belief  towards  which  the  ethical  religions  inevitably 
tend  is  to  be  welcomed,  he  thinks,  as  a  sure  sign  of 
vitality.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  movement  or 
striving  towards  unity  discernible  throughout  the  history 
of  religion.  This  striving  after  unity  becomes  more 
energetic  in  pro]iovtion  as  man  becomes  "  ever  more  clearly 
conscious  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  requires  as  a  religious 
.being,   and   of  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  religion 


within  him."  We  understand  Professor  Telle  to  say 
that  there  will  be  a  constant  growth  in  religious  men 
both  of  the  sense  of  moral  ]iro]K)rtion  and  of  the  power  of 
moral  appreciation.  As  the  religious  life  becomes  purer, 
religion  finds  itself  able  to  assimilate  the  influences  which 
in  a  weaker  stage  it  must  necessarily  sus[)ect.  Thus  the 
progress  of  civilization  itself  may  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  religion.  The  writer's  optimism  is  well  illustrated 
Ijy  his  estimate  of  so-called  ejwchs  of  decline  in  religion. 
In  this  point,  at  least,  we  suspect  that  the  attentive 
study  of  religiotis  history  would  confirm  what  Professor 
Telle  so  eloquently  asserts. 

The  imjiartiality,  tolerance, and  kindliness  of  the  writer 
will  win  for  his  book  the  approval  of  many  who  cannot  fairly 
ajipreciate  its  historical  learning  and  accurate  scholarship. 

The  Faith  of  Centuries  :  Aildresses  and  Rss.iys'  on 
Subjects  Conncclcil  willi  the  Christian  Ueligion.  S'5iin., 
xii.  I  :io(J  pp.     London,  1SU7.  Nisbet.    7/6 

These  interestins;  addresses  aro  intended  "  to  help  thoso 
who  may  be  spoken  of  as,  not  only  socially,  but  educationally, 
members  of  tho  middle  class,  to  confront  some  of  tho  more 
common  diflictilties  of  belief,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  realize 
with  loss  insudiciency  and  inadequacy  the  nature  of  Christian 
doctrine."  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  writers  l)elong\ng  to 
very  dilforent  schools  of  religious  thought  can  work  harmoniously 
together  in  an  etfort  to  aid  distresseil  thought  on  fundamental 
religious  topics.  Some  of  the  addresses  or  essays  are  marked  by 
exceptional  ability  ;  all  of  them  are  bj-  clercy  of  distinction, 
most  of  whom  aro  well  acquainted  witli  the  intellectual  needs  to 
which  tho  book  is  intended  to  minister.  The  various  subjects 
are  not  all  dealt  with  m  a  uniformly  popular  style.  For 
example,  Mr.  Strong's  very  tliouglitful  and  original  pai>er  on 
Immortality  is  scarcely  adapted  to  tho  capacities  of  thoso  who 
l)eloiig  "  educationally  "  to  tlio  middle  class.  ]ioth  in  this 
paper,  however,  and  in  the  two  which  precede  and  follow  it  we 
are  struck  by  tlie  way  in  which  tho  writers  evidently  grasp  the 
true  signiGcanco  for  modern  needs  of  the  appeal  to  Christ's 
life.    Mr.  Strong  says  :  — 

One  <-ODsi)icui>us  result  of  the  whole  proccM  of  Christ'*  life  w* 
to  attiriu  beyond  disi>utc  the  moral  intuitions  of  men.  It  declarer!  the 
reality  of  their  sense  of  evil,  anl  of  their  sense  thnt  it  was  sonietbins 
more  thnn  a  mistake  or  a  miscalculation  of  expediency. 
Tlio  same  thouglit  underlies  tho  lino  mhlri'ss  of  Canon  Scott 
Hollan<l  on  "  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  which  (unintentionallr, 
no  doubt)  gives  tho  true  Christian  answer  to  tho  problem  recently 
discussed  in  Mr.  Ilobort  Anderson's  somewhat  petulant  book, 
"  Tho  Silence  of  God."  The  author  closes  an  address  of 
characteristic  freshness,  force,  and  simplicity  as  follows  :  — 

That  is  tho  argument,  I  think,  in  its  breadth  for  t>elirving  in  .Tesus 
Christ.  Believe  in  (iod— that  first.  Bolit-vo  in  Him  as  alivo  ;  heliovr 
thnt  lie  must,  thrrefori",  Icidr  alive,  have  shown  how  Hf  i«  »t  work 
to-ilay  in  the  world  such  as  we  know  it  too  well  in  London.  Believe  io 
a  (ioil  who  has  acted  and  spoken  in  face  of  the  tirrors  that  are  at>oat  a* 
— a  Cod  who  has  niiidt^  it  known  to  us  that  His  pity  an  !  His  riKhteoiu- 
ness  and  His  love  are  stronger  than  .sorrow,  and  >troni:er  than  sufTrring, 
and  stron>;er  than  death  ;  a  tied  who  has  come  here  and  Himself  takrn 
His  Kt.-\Dd  by  man,  has  known  his  sorrow,  tias  aharetl  all  his  woea,  baa 
taken  ugion  Himself  all  his  pains,  has  sent  Hia  own  Son  to  bear  His 
cros^  and  win  His  crown.  Believe  m  Uod.  Believe  in  a  God  who  baa 
spoken. 

This  broad  appeal  to  tho  significance  of  Christ,  in  view  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  the  moral  universe,  seems  to  us  not  only 
j.ist,  but  wise,  in  view  of  tlie  modern  critical  attack  on  the 
(losixils.  EijUally  timely  and  valuable  is  tho  apjieal  to  Christ's 
example  and  autlii>rity  in  Mr.  Alexander's  ailmirable  essay  on 
"  Tho  Knowledge  of_,liod."  Ho  points  out  that  Christ  refuse*! 
to  argue  with  the  Jews  or  give  them  intellectual  prot>f  of  His 
mission  : — 

He  appealed  at  once  to  that  spiritual  nature,  that  moral  insight, 
which  alone  coubl  ri);htly  underatand  what  He  said  and  did.  Ami  here 
the  argument  concerns  not  merely  the  Cliristian  who,  for  whatever 
cause,  ha.s  faith  in  Christ,  but  every  maa  who  aees  in  Christ  a  teacher  o( 
real  wisdom  and  goodness. 
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The  argument  takes  the  form'of  a  question : — 

Is  it  hkel.y  that  a  man  so  '  good  and  wise  as  Jesus  Christ  is  every- 
where confessed  to  be  would  be  inistalien  on  this  supreme  question  of 
God  being  known  to  man,  and  mistaken,  therefore,  on  the  one  point  on 
which  the  whole  of  His  life  and  teaching  depends  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  three  addresses  we  have  mentioned 
display  a  true  sense  of  the  limits  within  wliich  the  appeal  to 
Christ's  "  authority  "  is  likely  to  aid  perplexed  thought.  In  a 
sense  the  general  argument  of  the  book,  at  least  from  the 
apologetic  point  of  view,  culminates  in  this  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  significance  of  Christ  for  the  modern  ivorld. 

Several  of  the  other  essays,  notably  those  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Canon  Newbolt,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Welldon,  are 
fullof  interest.  Mr.  Girdlestone's  papers  on  Sin  and  theAtonement 
are  written  on  a  slightly  different  plan,  but  are  likely  to  be  most 
useful.  Professor  Bonney's  paper  on  Miracles  strikes  us  as 
slightly  disappointing,  though  the  closing  paragraphs  are  excel- 
lent. Two  remarks  suggest  tliemselves  in  conclusion.  We  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  no  discussion  of  the  more  common  diffi- 
culties felt  by  thoughtful  people  of  the  "  middle  class  "  in 
regard  to  the  Bible  and  Inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
only  cordially  approve  the  cautious  sense  of  intellectual  limita- 
tion, the  "  Christian  Agnosticism,"  which  marks  the  book  as  a 
whole.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Welldon's  paper 
on  Heaven.  Theology,  he  truly  observes,  has  sometimes  been 
definite  where  inspiration  has  been  vague.  We  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  win  people  to  faith  is  to  observe  in  religious  teach- 
ing the  same  sense  of  proportion  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
Scripture  itself,  and  to  remember  the  saying  of  a  famous 
seventeenth  century  preacher  : — "  Things  that  are  necessary  He 
hath  made  plain  ;  things  not  plain,  not  necessary." 

Christian  Aspects  of  Life.  By  B.  P.  Westcott,  n.D., 
D.C.L.     7ix5MD.,  ix. -1-4:28  pp.   Loudon  and  New  York.     1SD7. 

Macmillan.    7/6 

It  has  been  a  distinctive  mark  of  Dr.  Westcott's  episcopate 
that  he  has  applied  the  principles  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
civil  problems  of  his  time.  In  chis  work  he  started  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  iontal  documents  in  which  that  doctrine 
is  enslirined,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  to  practical  use,  and 
lias  now  acquired  a  second  reputation  as  a  student  of  social  life. 
That,  in  brief,  explains  the  contents  of  this  collection  of 
sermons,  speeches,  and  addi'esses.  In  tlie  past  three  years  the 
Bishop  has  seen  that  we  require 

To  modify  very  largely  both  our  ideals  and  our  prac- 
tice, to  study  more  carefully  than  we  have  hitherto  done  the 
characteristic  endowments  and  history  of  our  nation  and  of 
our  Church  in  relation  to  other  peoples  and  other  faiths,  to 
calculate  the  moral  effects  of  the  popular  types  and  aims  of  edu- 
cation, to  bring  the  differences  of  our  work  and  circumstances 
under  tire  ennobling  influences  of  one  supreme  fellowship,  to  cul- 
tivate generally  the  capacity  for  delight  in  the  common  treasures 
of  manhood  and  nature,  to  strive  habitually  to  see  God  in  His 
works  and  in  His  working. 

These  objects  are  set  forth  in  various  ways  in  the  book 
before  us — in  visitaticm  charges,  iir  University  and  occasional 
sermons,  in  addresses  to  diocesan  conferences,  in  speeches 
to  general  audiences,  to  school  girls,  to  miners,  to  lay 
workers.  The  materials  are  somewhat  loosely  classified 
imder  descriptive  heads,  and  among  the  topics  are  some 
conditions  of  personal  and  corporate  religious  life,  the  Kational 
Church  in  several  of  its  most  important  aspects,  foreign  missions, 
education,  and  social  service  and  relationships — the  last  chiefly 
dealing  with  subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  aims  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  A  sermon  on  the  national  day  of  rest, 
and  some  attractive  personal  reminiscences  of  school  days  under 
James  Prince  Lee  are  among  the  choicest  parts  of  the  volume,  if 
we  are  to  single  out  any  portions  from  a  work  of  dignified  and 
valuable  utterance. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  Bv 
Arthur  C.  M'Giffert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  xii.+esu. 
Edinburgh,  1897.  T.  and  T.  Clark.     12/- 

The  difficulty  of  writing  an  impartial  account  of  early 
Cliristianity  is,   no  doubt,   almost  insuperable,   and  it  is  scarcely 


a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dr.  M'Giffert's  book  should  be  a  pains- 
taking attempt  to  present  the  Apostolic  ag3  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
conceived theory.  We  gather  from  the  first  two  cliapters  that 
the  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  Unitarianjsm,  and  to  % 
believer  in  the  divine  claims  of  Christ  liis  account  of  the  Christian, 
origins  cannot  fail  to  appear  prejudiced  and  misleading.  Sober 
critics  will  also  take  exception  to  Dr.  M'Giffert's  use  of  the  early 
documents.  In  his  account  of  "  the  new  beginning  "  and  "  the 
earliest  evangelism, ' '  the  writer  treats  the  narratives  both  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  with  such  manifest  arbitrariness, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  his  guidance  as  a  trustworthy 
historian,  though  we  may  cordially  recognize  the  undoubted 
learning  and  ability  displayed  throughout  the  book.  On  a  single 
page  we  find  two  such  controversial  statements  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  conveyed  to  the  new 
converts  by  the  mediation  of  the  Apostles  betrays  the  thinking  of 
a  later  age. "  And  again,"  It  is  widely  said  that  the  Bishops  were 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  near  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  Apostles  were  successors  of  tlie  Bishops  " 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  book  represents  a  phase 
of  criticism  which,  whatever  be  its  merits,  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanent  ;  and  that  in  his  estimate  of  Christ's  person  and  work 
the  writer  practically  agrees  with  Dr.  Martineau,  while  in  his 
study  of  the  Apostolic  writings  and  doctrines  he  generally  follows 
Harnack,  Weizsiicker,  and  Pfieiderer,  though  there  are  points  as 
to  which  lie  takes  an  independent  view.  The  various  critical 
problems  that  come  under  review  in  the  course  of  the  book  seem 
to  be  discussed  with  fairness  and  thoroughness ;  but  most  readers 
will  feel  that  Dr.  M'Gifl'ert's  laudable  anxiety  to  be  positive  and 
constructive  has  led  him  to  make  somewhat  over-confident  and. 
dogmatic  statements  on  many  points  in  regard  to  which  the 
evidence  is  still  conflicting  or  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
will  be  found  suggestive  and  stimulating,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
prolixity  of  style.  On  page  505  the  statement  that  "  the. 
develoijment  of  theology  could  not  be  other  than  complex  and. 
comialicated  "  needs  correction. 
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Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  C'ainhridge.  7_Jx5|in.,  xiv.  4-364  pp. 
1897.  Cambridge  University  Press.    5/- 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  James  Adam,  M.A.  7Jx5iin.,  sxi.  -h329pp, 
1897.  Cambridge  University  Press.    4/6 

These  two  books  are  specimens  of  high-class  critical 
scholarship,  which  show  that  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge 
is  not  wholly  given  over  to  the  production  of  innumerable 
school-books,  which,  however  useful  as  "potboilers,"  add  but 
little  to  its  reputation.  Professor  Jebb  here  gives  in  a  handy 
form  the  text  of  his  larger  edition  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  a 
monumental  work  which  needs  no  commendation  at  our  liands. 
It  is  at  present,  and  will  remain  for  some  time,  the  final  word 
of  English  scholarship  upon  the  interpretation  and  textual 
criticism  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  dramatists.  This  edition  of 
the  text  alone  is  convenient  in  size  and  beautifully  printed  ; 
the  critical  footnotes  are  terse  and  to  the  point ;  and  the  intro- 
duction gives  a  short  but  very  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  mate- 
rials for  and  the  history  of   Sophoclean  textual  criticism. 

The  task  of  an  editor  of  Sophocles  is  so  far  simple  that  he  de- 
pends mainly  on  one  MS. ,  Codex  Laurentianus  (L),  of  the  eleventh 
century  (sometimes  also  known  as  Codex  Mediceus,  "  M "), 
preserved  in  the  Medicean  or  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence. 
Of  the  103  other  extant  MSS.,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  only  a  small  proportion,  says 
Professor  Jebb,  is  of  any  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  text.  It  was 
at  one  time  held  by  scholars  of  repute — e.g.,  Cobet  and  Dindorf, 
that  "  L  "  is  the  common  archetype  from  which  all  the  others 
are  derived.  But  Professor  Jebb,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  highly 
technical,  but   apparently  convincing,    shows   that   it   is   more 
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proVmblo  that  somo  unknown  MS.  of  (say)  C<XJ-800  a.d.  is  the 
ultimate  sourco  of  all  known  MSS.  of  Sophocles  ;  and  in  so 
absti'uso  a  matter  wo  accept  his  authority.  The  date  of  the 
Laurontian  MS.  itself  is  inferred  from  tho  character  of  the 
writing,  belonging  to  a  definitely  marked  period  of  "minuscule" 
hand  which  begins  about  tho  middle  of  tho  tenth  century.  It 
was  produced  in  a  .icriptorium  at  J3yzantium,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  a  Sicilian  collector  and  agent  for  tho  sale  of  MSS. 
to  one  Niccolo  do'  Niccoli,  one  of  tho  literary  group  who  sur- 
rounded Cosmo  do'  AFediti.  Of  the  printed  text  of  Sophocles 
Professor  Jobb  distinguishes  four  phases — (1)  the  eilitio  jtrinrcps  of 
ii>02  from  tho  famous  Aldine  Press  at  Venice  ;  (2)  tho  edition 
of  Turnebus  at  Paris  in  15.^3  ;  (j)  that  of  Brunck  at  Strasburg 
in  178G,  founded  upon  the  Aldine  text  and  a  now  collection  of 
MSS.;  (-1)  JOlmsloy's  edition  of  the  Oedqm.^  Qiloneu.i  in  1823, 
the  first  to  assign  due  importance  to  Codex  "L."  To  those 
will  hereafter  bo  added  a  fifth,  the  edition  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Adam,  wo  trust,  will  not  complain  of  a  somewhat  briefer 
notice  in  such  good  company.  Mutati.i  mutatidin,  what  has  been 
said  of  tho  general  character  and  execution  of  Professor  Jebb's 
Edition  of  Sophocles  may  be  fairly  applied  to  Mr.  Adam's  text 
of  the  Republic.  Here,  too,  dependence  has  to  bo  placed  upon 
one  MS.  of  jirimary  authority,  tho  Codox  Parisinus  A,  thdugli 
one  other  (tt)  has  some  claim  to  consideration  as  tho  represen- 
tative of  another  family  or  group  of  MSS.  Besides  these,  about 
sixteen  other  MSS.  are,  in  Mr.  Adam's  opinion,  worthy  of 
notice  as  correcting  tho  errors,  or  supplying  tho  omissions,  of 
A  and  ir.  Ho  is  also  somewhat  enamoured  of  that  snare  of 
critical  editors,  conjectural  emendation  ;  though  wo  must  allow 
that  ho  exercises  it  sparingly.  And  for  some  of  his  emendations 
it  is  only  fair  to  await  tho  reasons  that  will  bo  given  in  a  larger 
edition  which  he  has  in  preparation.  The  Republic  has  long 
been  a  picr.c  de  resislatice  of  Oxford  studj',  but  more  on  its  philo- 
sophical than  on  its  critical  and  linguistic  side.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  a  good  scholarly  edition  ;  and  for  this  an  inquiry  into 
tho  text,  such  as  Jlr.Adam  has  made,  is  an  essential  preliminary. 
His  book  is  a  good  and  scholarliko  performance. 

The  Philebus   of  Plato.     K.lilcil.    wiUi    Infroiliution. 

N()l<>s.  and  Appendices,  by  R.  G.  Bury,  M.A.    !•  •  ."),'in.,  Ixxxvii. 

I  221  pp.    1.S07.  Cambridge  University  Press.    12,6 

If  there  is  no  dialogue  of  Plato  from  which  the  student  of 
moral  philosophy  has  more  to  learn  than  from  the  "Philebus," 
there  isalso none,  with thopossiblo  oxcoiitionof  the  "  Varmenides," 
which  presents  greater  dilliculties  of  interpretation.  All  lovers 
of  Plato  must,  therefore,  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  R.  f!.  Bury 
for  his  able  and  thoughtfid  execution  of  a  task  which  demands 
alike  great  classical  scholarship  and  singular  metaphysical 
acumen.  Of  Mr.  Uury's  treatment  of  Plato's  text  it  will  per- 
liaps  bo  sulliciont  to  say  that,  while  ho  is  careful  not  to  imitate 
tho  excessive  rashness  of  conjectural  emendation  which  disfigures 
tho  othorwi.se  brilliant  editions  of  his  i>redocessor  Dr.  Badham, 
bo  has  equally  avoided  tho  mistake  of  adhering  too  closely  to 
manuscripts  which  happen,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  to  bo 
less  trustworthy  in  tho  "  Philebus  "  than  in  some  other  dia- 
logues. His  text  is,  in  consoquenoe,  something  of  a  compro- 
mise, but  a  compromise  which  will  alienate  none  but  tho  extreme 
fanatics  on  either  side.  Tho  main  interest  of  the  "  Philebus," 
however,  will  always  lie,  for  all  but  a  very  few  readers,  rather  in 
its  matter  tluin  in  its  literary  form,  and  it  is,  therefore,  for- 
tunate that  Mr.  Bury's  Introducti<in  and  Appendices  jirove  him 
to  bo  as  excellent  a  philosopher  as  ho  is  a  classical  scholar.  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  o.'cpound  PLito's  double  polemic 
against  tho  mere  Hedonist  and  tho  more  Intolloclnalist  with  more 
force,  felicity,  or  learning  than  IMr.  Bury  shows  both  in  tho  Intro- 
duction and  in  some  of  the  appended  notes,  noticeably  that  on 
the  art  of  measuromont  and  that  on  "  true  and  false  "  pleasures 
(.Appendices  K  and  F).  Tho  sections  which  deal  with  tho  more 
general  metaphysical  problems  raised  by  the  dialogue  are  pcrhajis 
slightly  inferior,  not  in  learning  or  eloquence,  but  in  dollnitoness 
and  clearness  of  view.  It  is  gralifying  to  !ind  that  ilr.  Bury 
gives  only  a  qualitied  assent  to  tho    theory  that   Plato  submitted 


his  philosophy  to  a  process  of  reconstruction  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  •■  Republic,"  and  we  are  glad  that  he  does  n<  t 
fall  in  with  Dr.  Jackson's  vietv  as  to  the  position  of  the  "  Ideas  " 
in  the  fourfold  classification  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"  Philebus."  Yet  we  hardly  think  that  he  has  fully  recognized 
all  that  there  is  to  be  said  for  the  explanation  i  f  Zeller.  which 
would  place  the  "  Ideas  "  as  a  body  in  the  fourth  and  highest 
category,  that  of  "  Cause."  The  solution  of  the  difficult}-,  if  a 
solution  there  is,  depends  upon  an  examination  of  the  relation 
of  the  "  Ideas  "  to  the  great  paramount  "  Idea  of  Good,"  and 
this  IS  a  problem  which  Mr.  Bury  seems  hardly  to  have  faced. 
Certain  parts  of  the  book  sutfer  somewhat  from  tho  not  un- 
natural tendency  to  read  back  into  Plato  the  thoughts  if  more 
modem  idealism.  Thus, in  the  account  of  the  relation  of  the  Di%nno 
mind  to  the  "  Ideas  "  too  mucii  prominence  seems  to  be  given 
to  consciousness  rather  than  order  and  system  as  the  character- 
istic feature  of  "  mind,"  and  it  also  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
otherwise  admirable  appendix  on  true  and  false  pleasures  should 
bo  largely  dominated  by  the  distinctively  modern  antithesis  t  f 
"  subjective  "and  "  objective."  Perhaps  the  least  happy  part 
of  tho  bonk  is  Appendix  C,  on  the  concept  of  infinity  m  early 
Greek  thought.  Mr.  Bury 's  contention  that  the  "  boundless  ' 
of  Anaximander  and  Anaxiraenes  meant  the  qualitatively  inde- 
finite,and  that  the  "  One  "  of  Mehssus  was  not  a  lx>dy,  would  bo 
hard  to  defend  in  the  light  of  our  jjresent  knowledge.  He  fotms 
also  to  forget  that  Parmenides  distinctly  describes  the  ).hyBical 
theories  set  forth  in  tho  second  jiart  of  his  poem  as  a  "  deceit- 
ful "  account.  Those  are,  however,  but  minor  blemishes  in  a 
work  which  we  can,  on  the  whole,  heartily  recommend  as  a  solid 
and  valuable  contribution  to  Platonic  literature. 

The  Works  of  Xenopbon.  Tian.-slated  bv  H.  O. 
Dakyns,  -M.A.  Vol.  III.  P.irts  1.  and  II.  7i.-0.;in.'  Pa:t  I.. 
Ixxvii.-:  11 J  pp.  ;   Pari  11.,  Ixx.  :  I'.SO  pp.     London,  1M>7. 

Macmillan.    10  6 

Tlie  fame  of  Xenophon's  minor  works  has  been  perhaps  un- 
duly eclipsed  by  the  "  Anabasis,"  "  Cyropaedia,"  and  •'  Hel- 
lenica  "  ;  and  tho  position  of  Xenophon  himself  in  tho  world  of 
letters  has,  in  England  at  any  rate,  sufferefl  from  his  being  the 
vitc  coipux  upon  which  generation  after  generation  of  fchoolboys 
make  their  hrst  halting  experiments  in  tho  Greek  language,  too 
often  to  fall  l)ack  discouraged.  How  many  have  shared  thoto 
time-hon.  ured  marches,  parasang  afterpara^ang,  with  the  soldiers 
of  Xenophon,  j-et  have  never  hailed  with  delight  a  glimpse  of  tho 
distant  sea  '.  The  plains  and  hills  of  Asia  Minor  are  white  with 
their  bones  :   they  have  never  reached  Greece. 

Yet  few  writers  olJer  a  better  iiitro<luction  to  different  £elds 
of  polite  literature  than  Xenophon.  His  books  retlect  a  varie<l 
life — a  youth  sp>cnt  in  tho  search  after  truth  at  the  feet 
of  Socrates  ;  a  manhood  of  military  adventure  and  resj>onsible 
command  ;  and  later  years  passed  as  a  coiintry  gentleman 
of  literary  tastes,  fond  alike  of  field  sports  and  of  books. 
His  "  Anabasis  "  is  one  of  tho  earliest  narratives  of  a 
campaign  b^-  a  military  expert.  'Ihe  "  Cyrojme<lia,"  an 
account  of  tho  boyhood  of  Cyrus  tho  Elder,  set  in  an 
imaginary  framework,  is  a  very  early  specimen  of  historical 
romance  ;  tho  "  HtUenica  "  is,  after  'rhucy<lides,  a  i  rin- 
cipal  authority  for  Greek  history  ;  tho  "  Momorabilio  "  and 
"  Apology  "  give  a  life-like  picture  of  the  mind  anil  methoils  of 
a  famous  teacher.  The  "Oeconomicus  "(Econoniist)is  the  earliest 
work  on  household  management,  and  the  relative  positions  of 
mistress,  servant.  &c.:  tho  "Hipparchus  "  hasstill  an  interest  for 
tho  student  of  cavalry  tactics  ;  the  treatise  on  horsemanship  con- 
tains hints  on  grooming  anil  stable  management  wliich  are  not 
yet  out  of  date  ;  while  a  mo<lem  sportsman  might  find  much 
worse  reading  for  liis  evenings  than  "a  day  with  Xenophon's 
hariers,"  and  the  praise  of  lield-sports  geiurally,  asset  forth  in 
the  "  Cynegeticus."  Most  interesting  use  was,  :r.  fnct.  r-ndo  of 
this  treatise  by  Jlr.  Justice   Madden   in  his"  I  "   "'    -tor 

AVilliam  Silence."     Mr.  Pakyns  makes  all  thesi  '.ho 

English  reader  in  a  translation  which,  if  it  cam  iho 

peculiar  easy  cliarm  of  Xenophon's  style,  is  go.  d  r- ..^alie  l.'ug- 
lish  without  a  trail  of  tho  "  crib  "  upon  it  ;  ond  his  notes  con- 
tain muoh  that  will  interest  scholars.  Independently  of  their 
subjuct-mattor,  Xenophon's  writings  are  an  interesting  remi- 
niscence of  a  many-sidoil  man.  a  scholar  and  a  gontlonian,  a  man 
of  action  and  of  letters,  author,  soldier,  and  s(>ortsman.  .\nd. 
with  regani  to  tho  last-nauu'd  of  his  works,  the  "  Cynegeticus," 
wo  moy  agree  tl.at  "  it  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  hunting  tl.nt  its 
virtues  found  their  first  exponent  in  the  pupil  of  Socrati  s,  the 
leader  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  tho  author  of  the  "  Memorabilia,'* 
tho  "  Cyropaedia,"  and  tbo  "  Anabasis." 
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By  ways  I  know  not  of  they  come,  wind-swept  along  the  miles, 
From  the  palm-encircled  beaches  of  the  jewelled  southern  isles, 
Through   stress    of   gales   that  shred  their  sails   and  split  their 

straining  spars, 
Through  nights  of  calm  unbroken  and  the  wonder  of  the  stars  : 
And,  sliding  to  their  moorings  where  the  harbour  beacons  shine, 
They  drop  their  sullen  anchors  for  a  moment  and  are  mine. 
Of  their  questing  grown  a-weary,  for  a  moment  they  abide, 
Standing  mutely  and  majestic,  where  the  ripple  of  the  tide 
With  its  lazy  lips  is  lapping  in  the  shadows  at  their  side. 

Of  the  wind  and  waves  beleaguered,  and  assailed  of  berg  and  floe, 
To  the  ends  of  sea  undaunted,  these,  my  errant  children,  go  : 
Seeking  out  the  northern  waters,  it  is  theirs  a  way  to  win 
Through  the  grinding    of    the  ice-pack,    threading    slowly    out 

and  in, 
Where  the  castles  of  the  Frost  King  in  their  pride   and   pallor 

rise. 
Thrusting  tower  and  buttress  upward  to  the  steely  Arctic  skies, 
And  a  deep  auroral  glory  from  the  white  horizon  grows. 
Mounting  swift  towards  the  zenith  and  reflected  on  the  snows, 
Till  each  pinnacled  escarpment  turns  to  amethyst  and  rose. 

Or,  by  southward  pathways  faring,  where  the  stately  islands  are, 
They,  by  beach  and  breaker  gliding,  run  to  safety  by  the  bar. 
And,  their  sails  s?renely  furling  where  the  motionless  lagoon 
In  its  lap  as  in  a  cradle  holds  the  duplicated  moon. 
Hear  the  sound  of  sailors  singing  and  the  plash  of  rhythmic  oars 
Run   to   meet   the    midnight  mm-murs  that  are  born  along  the 

shores. 
But  I  fear    not     these    enchantments.      Wh.ere     the    trumpet- 
creepers  twine. 
Though  the  air  be  filled  with  music,  though  the  air  be   sweet  as 

wine, 
These,  my  children,  stay  not — may  not.     I  am   theirs,  and  they 
are  mine. 

Lst     them    go    their   ways    unqviestioned,     let     them     come, 

unquestioned  still, 
I  shall  wait  them,  I  shall  welcome,  come    they  when  cr  whence 

they  will ; 
Am  I  not  the  Haven-Mother  ?     'Tis  a  mother's  part  to  bide, 
To  be  ready,  to  be  tender,  when  the  turning  of  the  tide 
Biings  the  rovers  homeward,  weary  of   their    strivings  with  the 

sea. 
To   the    sweet    surcease    that  waits  them  in  the  port  where  they 

would  be. 
Let  them  roam  to  north  or  southward — wheresoe'er  their  ways 

are  cast, 
To  my  bosom  backward  turning  when  their  journeying  is  past. 
They  shall  gleam  within  the  offing,  and  be  mine  again  at  last. 

GUY  WET3I0RE  CARRYL. 


HmouG  tn^  Books, 


AMERICAN  HISTORIES. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  somewhere  speaks  of  the  nauseous 
grandiloquence  of  the  American  panegyrical  historians. 
It  was  true,  no  doubt,  when  he  wrote  that  in  American 
histories  rhetoric  was  apt  to  prevail  over  research,  and  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  the  judicial  quality,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  But  Sir  Henry  Blaine  wrote  some  time  ago, 
and    American    historiography   has    since    then    greatly 


advanced  alike  in  research,  in  impartiality,  and  in  pm-ity 
of  style. 

Nobody  will  complain  of  want  of  research  in  the 
works  of  ]Mr.  Henry  Lea,  ISIr.  Justin  Winsor,  i\Ir.  John 
Fiske,  Blr.  Henry  Adams,  iSIr.  M'ISIaster,  ]\Ir.  Schouler,  or 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tylor,  to  mention  only  those  whose 
works  meet  the  writer's  eye  on  his  shelves.  In  truth 
there  has  now  set  in  almost  a  mania  for  research,  partly 
caught  in  Europe,  which,  one  can  hardly  help  thinking, 
leads  in  some  cases  to  a  waste  of  labour  ;  as,  when  an 
elaborate  essay  is  written  about  municiiial  institutions 
now  extinct,  which  were  unimportant  when  they  existed, 
and  about  the  actual  working  of  which  we  can  know 
little,  since  they  may  after  all  have  been  mere  constitu- 
tional masks  for  some  one-man  power.  There  is  even  a  grow- 
ing disjiosition,  clearly  imported  from  Europe,  to  make 
history  what  is  called  "  scientific,"  that  is  to  discard 
its  moral  and  personal  element  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
dry  statement  of  phenomena  and  their  connexion, 
analogous  to  the  method  of  physical  science,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  It  may  be 
that  if  we  could  penetrate  to  the  origin  of  all  things, 
this  treatment  might  turn  out  to  be  correct.  We  might 
find  that  the  whole  human  drama,  with  all  that  appears 
to  us  to  be  personal,  had  been  predetermined  in  the  atoms 
of  the  nebula ;  for  to  that  or  to  something  still  more 
remote  the  strictly  evolutionary  theory  of  history  must 
go  back.  But  as  history  presents  itself  to  us  or  comes 
within  reach  of  our  intelligence,  personality  surely  is 
ultimate,  though  it  is  of  course  moulded  by  antecedent 
and  environment.  Had  a  bullet  entered  the  brain  of 
Cromwell  or  of  William  III.  in  his  first  battle,  or  had 
Gustavus  not  fallen  at  Liitzen,  the  course  of  history 
apjiarently  would  have  been  changed.  The  course  even 
of  science  would  have  been  changed  if  there  had 
not  been  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin.  The  personality 
of  Napoleon  was  a  tremendous  factor,  and  indeed 
is  so  still,  since  all  this  militarism  is  to  a  great  extent  his 
work ;  and  who  could  have  predicted  its  introduction 
through  the  annexation  of  Corsica  by  France?  Let 
history  be  as  philosophic  as  you  will,  the  attempt  to  exclude 
from  it  personality  would  surely  be  to  falsify  it  by  the 
sup25ression  of  a  great  factor,  as  well  as  to  deprive  it  of  life. 

At  the  time  at  which  Maine  \vTote,  grandiloquence, 
nauseous  or  not,  certainly  prevailed,  even  in  so  highly 
respectable  a  writer  as  Bancroft.  But  this,  not  only  in 
regard  to  literature,  but  in  regard  to  oratory,  is  now  very 
much  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  traces  may  occasionally 
be  found.  One  history,  essentially  very  valuable,  lies 
before  us  curiously  dotted  with  strained  metaphors, 
through  which  the  reader  longs  to  strike  his  pen.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  while  sjiread-eagle  rhetoric  is  discarded, 
sf)irit  is  not  to  be  banished  from  the  narrative  or  literary 
grace  from  the  style.  Most  readers,  after  all,  require  a 
history  which  they  can  read  with  pleasure,  and  which 
easily  impresses  itself  on  their  minds.  Hume  and 
Robeiison  have  long  been  consigned  to  disgrace  for  then- 
want  of  accurate  erudition,  esi^ecially  in  relation  to  the 
Middle    Ages,  which   to  them    and   their   contemporaries 
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were  merely  the  Dark  Ages,  while  to  the  medievalist  of 
our  day  they  app(>ar  to  be  the  special  ajifes  of  light.  But 
we  must  not  be  altogether  ungrateful  for  the  literary 
skill  which,  by  giving  us  a  lively,  luminous,  and  interest- 
ing narrative,  not  only  affords  us  jjleasure  but  fixes  the 
leading  facts  of  history  in  our  minds.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  name  works,  admirable  in  point  of  einidition, 
and  regarded  by  all  scholars  with  profound  gratitude, 
v/hich  no  ordinary  mortal  could  read,  or,  if  he  did  read, 
could  possibly  remember.  If  history  is  to  be  read, 
common  jieople  must  have  something  less  dry. 

The  impartiality  of  an  American  historian  is,  of 
course,  specially  tried  in  dealing  with  the  American  Kevo- 
lution,  and  all  the  subsequent  disj)utes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Having  occasion  the 
•other  day  to  inspect  the  American  school  histories, 
about  the  partial  character  of  which,  and  their  evil 
influence  in  keeping  up  Anglophobia,  a  good  deal  has 
been  said,  I  found  nothing  so  bad  as  I  had  been  led 
to  expect.  It  seemed  to  m('  that  whatever  there  was  of 
sicrirnony  in  the  tone  had  been  sensibly  diminishing  of 
late  years.  England,  unhappily,  is  the  only  foreign  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  ever  waged  serious  war, 
and  the  military  records,  which  in  theirs  as  in  other 
liistories  fill  a  disjiroportionate  space,  are  all  records  of 
])attles  by  land  and  sea  with  us.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  American  writers  would  take  a  less  American  view  of 
these  questions  than  that  which  was  taken  by  English 
Whigs,  such  as  Chatham,  I'^ox,  and  Burke,  at  the  time  of  the 
Kevolutionary  war.  But  in  the  recent  American  historians, 
at  least  those  of  high  reputation,  a  sincere  desire  to  be 
impartial  or  even  to  be  kind  to  tireat  Britain  will  generally 
be  found.  Here  and  there  you  come  ujion  what,  to  an 
Englishman  at  least,  appears  to  be  Anglophobic  injustice. 
In  the  interesting  series  of"'  Lives  of  American  Statesmen," 
a  few  such  passages  will  be  found  ;  but  the  best  of  them, 
i<uch  as  i\Ir.  Carl  Schurz's  "  Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  are  free 
from  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  of  the  American 
historians  or  biographers.  Professor  Hosmer  for  exam])le, 
write  on  international  questions  just  as  a  candid  English- 
iiiuii  wciultl   write. 

A  trial  now  awaits  the  American  historian  in  his 
judicial  character  which  it  will  not  be  very  ea.sy  for  a  native 
writer  to  meet.  The  South  is  demanding  a  version  of 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  rectified  in  its  interest,  and 
fitted  to  be  taught  in  its  schools.  As  might  have  been 
oxjiected,  that  which  was  a  memory  of  sorrow  to  the  van- 
ijuished  is  becoTning  a  memory,  perhajis  a  legend,  of  heroic 
achievement  to  their  sons.  A  Northerner  must  find  it 
<Iitficult  to  place  himself  at  that  which  is  the  Southern, 
and,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  sense  the  right,  point  of  view. 
To  Northerners  secession  seemed  rebellion  ;  and  if  you 
asked  them  for  what  they  were  fighting,  the  general 
answer  would  be  that  they  were  fighting  to  make  the 
South  submit  to  the  law.  Keconstruction  jiroceeded  on 
the  same  theory,  with  the  untoward  result  of  putting  the 
South  under  "  carpet-bagging "  government,  instead  of 
tm-ning  it  over,  as  soon  as  it  had  fairly  submitted,  to  the 
guidance  of  its  natural  chiefs.     Legally  this  view  might 


be  right.  The  Union,  if  not  national  at  first,  had 
become  national  in  course  of  time,  so  that  formally 
secession  would  be  rebellion,  and  the  war  to  which  it  led 
would  be  a  civil  war.  But  in  reality  the  war  was  inter- 
national, and  was  in  fact  so  treated  from  the  outset  by  the 
North,  which  never  hanged  a  Southerner  for  rebellion,  or 
withheld  from  the  Southern  soldiery  the  full  measure  of 
belligerent  right.  Nature, more  jjowerful  and  authoritative 
than  any  constitutional  compact,  had  forced  apart,  after 
long,  uneasy,  and  at  length  insufferable  wedlock,  two 
comnumities  radically  antagonistic  to  each  other  in  social 
structure,  and  therefore  incapable  of  political  union.  If 
one  of  the  two  nations  formed  by  the  rupture  was  warranted 
in  attficking  and  conquering  the  other,  the  justification 
was  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  a  legal  claim  to  allegiance 
as  in  the  character  of  slavery,  the  danger  of  its  propa- 
gation, and  the  duty  owed  to  the  negro.  The  trophies 
and  statues  raised  by  the  North  are  clearly  memorials  of 
international  war;  civil  war  has  no  triumphs.  It  will  be 
curious  to  see  a  Southern  history,  especially  a  school 
historv,  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

GOLDWIN  .SMITIL 
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Dariel :  A  Romance  of  Surrey.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
With  Drawings  by  Chris.  Hainmond.  8  ■  .>}lri.,  viii.  -  ."iitj  |ii). 
Edinburgh  and  I^jiidon,  li4>7.  Blackwood.    6,- 

Cowper  conii)lained  tliat  in  his  day  writers  of  fiction  never 
had  anything  now  to  otfor,  and  for  this  he  blamed  the  eagerness 
of  readers  to  have  their  fancy  tiokled. 

The  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  same, 
Ijeggars  invoiitiun,  and  makes  fancy  lame  ; 


And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review) 
BuUo  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
One  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Cowper  had  really  hit  upon 
an  eflioient  cause  for  tlio  jhonomtnun  of  whicli  he  complained. 
The  cause  that  ho  assignoil  is  incomparably  more  active  to-day, 
but  it  seems  to  bring  about  quite  a  different  result.  Our  modem 
novelists  are  skilled  in  the  presentment  of  novelties,  and  labour 
conscientiously  to  servo  them  up  "  fiosh  and  fresh."  This 
culinary  metaphor  comes  naturally  to  one's  pen  after  one 
has  read  Mr.  Ulackmore's  new  story,  in  which  the  pleasant 
torminology  of  the  dairy,  the  garden,  and  the  form  kitchen  finds 
as  much  place  as  is  usual  with  this  author.  The  Lero — a  modem 
and  more  polished,  though  not  so  muscular,  J<  bn  Kidd — tells  us 
that  his  sister  "  let  me  know  her  .«ynipalliies  by  a  silent  lift  of 
cover,  as  a  largo  and  capable  ham-boiler  does,  when  a  tin 
saucepan  would  have  blown  its  top  off."  A  turn  of  speech  that 
might  easily  become  grotesque  is  always  agreeable  under 
Mr.  Blackmore's  skilful  management.  Dariel  herself  is  one  of  those 
charming  heroines  whom  ho  loves  to  ]>aint  with  the  brush  of  a 
Ivonniev.  Her  voice  is  the  first  thing  that  makes  her  known  to 
George  Cranleigh,  who  thus  descril)OS   it  : — 

Dow  of  tlio  niorniog  ia  n  mois-Tosc  bu>l,  cry^tAl  drop9  bending  a 
froDil  of  fern,  hiatrp  of  a  tount.iin  in  fuU  moonlight— nunc  of  tbr»c  sfenis 
to  nie  til  to  ooniimn-  with  the  limpiil  Ixiinty  of  thi>t  Toicr.  And  more 
than  the  sweetest  sounds  c.in  do,  that  indite  of  thing*  bejond  uo,  and  fall 
from  a  sphere  whrra  no  man  dwelln,  this  voir«  came  home  to  my  heart, 
and  filled  it  with  n  vivid  sorrow  and  a  v.igue  delight. 

So  far  the  reader  may  not  recognize  any  partictilar  novelty, 
except  that  Mr.  Blackmore  has  almost  rid  himself  of  that 
trick  of  blank  verse  which  has  spoilt  so  many  of  his  tinust  bits  of 
prose.  But  novelty  there  is,  and  of  the  best.  Dariel  is  no  Eng- 
lish maiden,  neither  Devon  nor  Somerset.  Her  father  was  a 
l>ince  of  the  most  ancient  race  of  the  Caucasu.'i,  and  had  been 
the  right   hand   of  Sohamyl    in    that    hero's    hopeless   warfare 
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against  the  incoming  tide  of  Russian  encroachment ;  her  mother, 
of  an  even  more  distinguished  house,  "  to  wliich  the  race  of 
Rm-ik  is  a  mushroom,"  wore  on  her  left  shoulder  the  pink  eagle 
which  denoted  the  heirship  to  the  ancient  Georgian  throne,  and 
this  Dariel  inherited.  Sur  Imar,  Dariel's  father,  had  been 
exiled  when  Scliamyl  surrendered,  but  the  dream  of  his  life  was 
to  return  and  civilize  the  Caucasus.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
slain  his  brother-in-law  in  the  following  circumstances  : — 

I  threw  off  my  furs,  and  so  did  he  ;  and  we  stood  against  one 
another. 

"  Hold  !  Is  this  what  you  call  fair  duel  ?  His  sword  is  three 
inches  longer  than  mine,"  Rakhan  shouted,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  just, 
although  I  had  not  dreamed  of  it.  I  threw  away  my  blade  and  took 
Stepan's — a  common,  short  weapon,  stout  and  broad. 

"  One  thing  before  I  slay  thee,  Imar,"  said  Eakhan,  with  his 
bright  Genoese  on  guard  ;  and  I  saw  that  my  sword  was  as  nothing  to 
his.  "  Young  man,  it  was  I  who  slew  thy  father  ;  and  now,  by  the 
same  hand  thou  shalt  die." 

Before  the  words  were  finished  he  advanced  upon  me,  taking  the 
coward's  advantage,  as  he  hoped,  of  striking  me  when  stricken  with  that 
shock.  But  I  just  drew  back  for  a  moment  ;  and  then,  i\hen  he  made 
sure  that  he  had  me,  and  the  point  of  his  weapon  flashed  into  my  breast, 
up  flew  his  steel,  like  the  sparks  of  a  flint,  and  my  short,  strong  blade 
rushed  through  his  heart.  He  gave  me  one  glare,  and  he  lay  between 
my  feet,  with  a  gurgle  of  blood  spouting  out  upon  the  snow. 

"  Go  home  to  the  Devil  that  made  thee,"  I  said,  "  .and  commit 
adultery,  if  thou  canst,  in  hell  !" 

This  involved  Si'u-  Imar  in  a  blood-feud  with  his  twin-sister, 
a  lady  of  singular  unscrufiulousness.  Thus  Mr.  Blackmore  is 
enabled  to  get  his  chief  characters  out  to  that  "  mountainous 
country,"  the  Caucasus,  where  he  unfolds  a  plot  of  appalling  but 
interesting  villany.  The  tale  trips  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  unreality,  but  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  told  keeps  it  on  the 
hither  side  of  that  verge.  "Dariel"  will  scarcely  rank  with 
Mr.  Blackmore's  best  romances,  we  think,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
capital  and  entertaining  story. 


TJnkist,  Unkind  !  By  Violet  Hunt.  Cr.  Svo.,  iv.  +.160  pp. 
London,  1897.  Chapman  and  Hall.    6/- 

Miss  Violet  ilunt  has  made  quite  a  new  departure  in  her 
latest  novel.  In  place  of  the  lightly-touched  episodes  of  life  in 
a  very  artificial  society,  whose  witty  handling  had  led  some  of  us 
to  look  hopefully  for  the  development  of  an  English  Gyp,  Miss 
Hunt  gives  us  a  very  tragic  romance  indeed.  One  of  the 
characters — the  victim,  in  fact — is  one  of  those  women  who  mask 
an  utterly  hard  and  shallow  nature  under  a  soft,  babyish  exterior 
of  folly.  Lady  Darcie  certainly  adds  a  notable  figure  to  the 
gallery  of  singularly  unpleasant  women  which  Miss  Hunt  is 
gradually  filling  with  such  patient  care.  Most  readers  will 
probably  think  that  this  silly  and  bad-hearted  little  flirt 
"deserved  all  she  got,"  to  use  a  significant  popular  phrase. 
Sibella  Drake,  the  "  stridden-eyed  woman  "  of  the  crystal  ball, 
is  drawn  with  equal  ability,  and  presents  a  remarkably  clever 
study  in  morbid  psychology.  The  strange  seclusion  of  the  anti- 
quary's household,  in  the  old  Northumbrian  pele-tower,  is  well 
described,  so  that  an  atmosphere  of  appropriate  weirdness  always 
hangs  about  the  tale.  Miss  Hunt  has  evidently  studied  her 
arch  ecological  properties  with  care,  and  almost  the  only  slip  one 
can  find  in  her  work  from  this  point  of  view  is  that  an  early  copy 
of  the  De  Imitatione  would  not  be  a  large  volume.  Sir  Anthony 
Ercildom  himself  is  not  convincing,  and  faintly  reminds  one  of 
the  superhuman  men  of  Ouida.  But  Sir  Philip  is  very  lifelike. 
Altogether  Miss  Hunt's  novel  is  highly  thrilling  and  readable. 
But,  on  the  whole,  one  fancies  that  her  true  success  will  rather 
be  found  in  the  lines  of  her  earlier  and  lighter  -work,  where 
success  is  a  much  rarer  thing  than  in  this  violent  style. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


It  is  60  years  since  the  world  of  readers  was  delighted  with 
the  mirthful  confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer.  Then  it  was  that 
Lever  vied  with  Dickens  in  a  popularity  for  which  we  can  find  no 
comparison  in  the  present.    The  strange  outcome  of  it  all  is  that 


Dickens  is  still  read  by  thousands,  while  Lever  is  almost  neg- 
lected. Unfortunately  for  the  continuance  of  Lever's  popu- 
larity, a  tide  in  the  afi'airs  of  Leland  has  turned  us  away  from 
anything  Irish,  and  Lever,  although  an  Irishman  by  the  icere 
accident  of  birth,  has  paid  the  price  for  the  love  he  had  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  "sister  isle."  Now  that  Mr.  Kipling 
has  given  us  the  ever-admirable  Mulvaney,  it  may  be  that 
we  may  find  we  have  lost  much  by  our  neglect  ;  and  of 
a  surety  this  is  brought  home  to  us  when  we  turn  to 
these  delightful  series  of  Lever's  Novels  now  being  pub- 
lished, and  are  caught  in  the  charm  of  a  humour  and 
a  wit  as  delight-giving  as  they  are  naive  and  spontaneous. 
Confining  himself,  as  he  largely  does,  to  the  delineation 
of  Irish  life  and  Irish  character,  Lever  is  yet  more  than  an 
Irishman  for  Irishmen.  For  even  Irishmen  are  human  ;  and  the 
genius  of  Lever  has  been  able  to  realize  for  our  delight  and  our 
tears  those  subtle  realities  which  are  behind  all  men  and  women, 
of  whatever  nationality,  and  which  confirm  us  in  the  kinship  and 
unity  of  mankind.  Therefore,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Downey,  who  l;ave  evidently  appraised  the 
man  at  a  right  valuation.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that  among 
the  great  writers  in  our  language  who  are  being  robed  in  "  tho 
pomp  and  circumstance  "  of  editions  de  hixe  Charles  Lever  is  one 
to  whom  such  respect  is  due,  and  they  have  paid  theirs  right 
noliljf.  Of  the  37  volumes  to  be  published,  so  far  11  are  already 
issued  (10s.  6d.  net  each),  and  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Lever, 
as  well  as  the  most  fastidious  of  book-buyers,  may  find  satis- 
faction in  every  one  of  them.  The  paper  is  good,  the  printing 
most  excellent — by  Messrs.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  from  a  new 
type — and  the  binding  in  good  taste.  All  the  plates  by  ''  Phiz  " 
and  Cruikshank  have  been  reproduced,  and  of  the  volumes  which 
were  issued  originally  without  illustrations  a  new  series  will  now 
be  given  them  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  the  son  of 
the  famous  "  Hablot  K."  Lever  was  not  gifted,  in  any  large 
measure,  with  the  faculty  for  taking  pains  ;  he  wrote  his  tales 
just  as  they  came  into  his  mind  to  tell  them,  and  he  took  no 
further  trouble  with  them  after  he  had  once  committed  them  to 
paper.  This  accounts  for  the  many  minor  flaws  which  disfigure 
much  of  his  writing.  In  the  present  edition,  however,  his  daughter 
has  carefully  prepared  the  texts,  and  the  crooked  made  straight  ; 
so  that,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  Lever  as  he  ought  to  be,  and 
not  as  his  worries  from  debts  and  illness  caused  him  to  be.  Of 
this  edition  there  have  been  but  1,000  copies  printed,  and  we  may 
congratulate  the  rich  book-lover  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to  acquire  it. 

'The  scene  of  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton's  new  novel,  The 
Clash  of  Arms  (Methuen,  6s.),  is  laid  in  the  French 
Campaign  against  the  States  in  1672,  aided  by  Charles  II. 
The  author  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  give  us  an 
historical  romance.  It  is  true  we  get  among  a  few  old  friends 
in  Lorraine,  and  are  treated  to  a  passing  glimpse  of  John 
Churchill  in  command  of  the  English  Regiment  furnished  by 
Charles  ;  but  Mr.  Bloundelle-Biu"ton  hurries  us  away  with  his 
hero  in  pursuit  of  adventures,  as  if  afraid  of  allowing  his  pen 
to  linger  in  such  dangerous  company.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
possess  this  gift  of  self-control  ;  and  many  an  author  has  been, 
drawn  into  the  historical  vortex  by  venturing  too  near  the  pit's 
mouth.  The  title  is  no  misnomer.  It  prepares  us  to  encounter 
perils  ;    and  the  promise  of  cold  steel  is  amply  redeemed. 

The  story  is  one  of  revenge.  Andrew  Vanse,  returning  to  Eng- 
land after  an  absence  of  some  years  spent  in  war  and  adventure  on 
the  Continent,  finds  his  elder  brother  Philip  lying  on  his  death- 
bed. To  this  strait  he  has  been  brought  by  the  treachery  of  a 
woman  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  married.  But  she  jiroved 
false,  and  disappeared  with  a  Frenchman  before  the  wedding. 
Andrew  learns  the  betrayer's  name,  and,  having  buried  his 
brother,  starts  ofl"  for  Lorraine  to  avenge  Philiji.  The  wicked 
Vicomte  is  soon  discovered,  but  the  desired  retribution  is 
not  accomplished  as  quickly  as  Andrew  would  wish.  Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton  keeps  his  hero  and  tho  reader  on  the  tenter- 
hooks as  long  as  possible.  He  allows  the  former  to  wound  the 
villain  in  a  duel,  but  takes  care  that  no  vital  spot  is  reached. 
The  Vicomte  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  preserved  tor  a  much  finer 
earthly  exit.  It  was  part  of  Andrew's  scheme  to  punish  the 
lady,  but  he  discovers  incidentally  that  she  is  wholly  innocent, 
having  been  kidnapped  against  her  will,  and  his  plans  are 
changed  accordingly.  Tho  retired  spot  where  the  heroine  is 
kept  close  prisoner  is  found  out  by  tho  indefatigable  English- 
man, who  is  a  kind  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  d'Artagnan  rolled 
into  one.  In  spite  of  bloodhounds,  moats,  oubliettes,  and  other 
discouragina;  obstacles  with    which    our    forefathers   had  to  con- 
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toncl,  he  manages  to  gain  access  to  the  Vicomte's  establish- 
ment. The  adventures  that  follow  are  too  numerous  to 
rcciipitiilate.  15ut  the  most  exacting  schoolboy  could  hardly 
murmur  at  the  faro.  The  (linourmirut  must  be  loft  for  the  reader 
to  (liHcover,  and  he  may  he  sure  that  Mr.  ISloundelle-Burton's 
rich  imagination  lias  made  it  as  sensational  as  possible. 

There  is  nothing  enervating  about  this  year's  "  books  for 
boys,"  which  deal  with  fights  and  lighters,  old  and  new,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  at  homo  anu  in  dark  corners  of  tlie  earth.  Mr. 
Albert  Lee  tells  a  story  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  mys- 
teriously named  The  Black  Disc  (Digby,  Long,  (Js.)  and  full  of 
thrilling  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  The  hero,  Don 
Salazar  de  lialta,  Seigneur  of  Carncro,  is  a  noble  of  Spain, 
young,  bravo,  and  proud,  who  contends  with  the  cruel  an<l 
treacherous  .Moor,  and  wins  for  his  bride  the  beauteous  lady  of 
the  "  JSlack  Disc."  The  warfare  is  long  and  fierce,  the  historian 
is  full  of  the  Bfiirit  of  the  ago,  and  the  reader  is  not  only 
enthralled,  but  eidightcncd.  Tho  frontispiece,  by  Mr.  Haring- 
ton  IJird,  is  a  little  quaint  ;  it  represents  the  Lady  Valadata 
towering  above  her  valiant  lover  as  ho  slays  Boabdil,  the 
monstrous  lion,  in  tho  garden  of  tho  Moors. 

FitANK  ANn  SA.xoN,by  Mr.(i.  Manvillo  Ponn(S.P.C'.K.,6s.), 
is  "  atale  of  the  days  of  good  Queen  Boss,"  and  acquaints  us  with 
tho  feats  of  two  jolly  boys.  .Jacijues  Lovaud  and  Ciiris  Dale,  who 
are  sworn  friends,  though  one  is  "  Frank  "  and  the  other 
"  Saxon."  Tho  English  Tad's  father  is  a  silk  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, stately  and  prosperous  ;  tho  father  of  Jacques  is  a  great 
weaver,  whoso  looms  are  in  Paris  ;  and  tho  fathers,  like  tho 
sons,  aro  fast  friends.  M.  Levaud  is  a  Huguenot,  and  his 
enemies  aro  many  and  bigoted,  and  tho  la<ls,  when  thej"  are  iu 
France,  have  to  contend  in  many  a  fierce  struggle  ;  but  they  aro 
born  to  good  fortune,  and  oven  tho  terrible  sword  of  St. 
Bartholomew  does  not  prevail  against  them.  On  this  side  of  tho 
Channel  they  fight  only  with  roljbors  who  come  after  tho  rich 
lialos  of  silk  ;  but  the  robbers  aro  armed  and  are  bcdd,  and  give 
tho  boys  ])lonty  to  do.  Wo  hear  a  good  deal  of  fencing,  as  well 
as  of  sword-play  in  deadly  earnest  ;  and  tho  continual  jokes  and 
pranks  of  tlio  boys  help  them  pleasantly  through  tho  perils  and 
dangers  which  besot  their  path.  "  Frank  and  Saxon  "  is  ono  of 
tho  must  exciting  of  Mr.  Munville  Fenn's  many  thrilling  tales. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write  an  historical  romance,  and 
tho  confused  horrors  of  tho  Indian  Mutiny  soem  to  present 
peculiar  difUcultios  to  tho  ambitious  writer  whose  aim  is  to  give 
a  clear  account  of  that  terrihlo  year  and  at  tho  same  time  to  do 
justice  to  tho  claims  of  a  company  v{  imaginary  people.  !Miss 
Lucy  Taylor,  in  Sajiiu  ANn  Si:rov  (.John  F.  Shaw,  Hs. ),  makes  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  grapple  with  tho  task,  but  we  cannot 
protend  to  think  that  slio  has  been  very  successful.  The  book 
opens  witti  anei-dolos  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock's  school  days,  but 
by  tho  end  of  the  second  chapter  the  galhmt  General  has  reached 
the  ago  of  1)2,  the  fictitious  folk  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
story  of  the  great  Mutiny  begins.  "  Sahib  and  Sepoy  "  is  a  sttiut 
volume,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  history  and  a  good  deal  of 
fiction. 

TiikGold  Ship,  a  Ninkteenth  Cf.ntdry  Yarn  of  the 
SKA,liy  Mr.F.  M.  Holmes  (Sampson  Low,Marston,5s.),  isa  tine, 
rattling  tale,  brimful  of  interest  and  oxcitomunt,  and  told  with 
so  much  spirit  and  skill  that  tho  reader  must  hurry  on,  breath- 
less, at  full  speed  till  the  gold  thieves  aro  caught  and  caged, 
and  the  "  Anno  Holeyti  "  dolivered  oneo  for  all  from  their 
tyranny.  Tho  hero  is  one  .Joe  Carver,  iiorn  to  ho  a  sailor  and 
a  lighting  man.  His  adventures  aro  many  and  marvellous,  and 
as  wo  follow  them  wo  find  out  much  of  the  ways  of  tho  sea,  for 
,loe  is  determined  to  know  everything,  and  wo  learn  with  him. 
"  Tho  Gold  Ship  "  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  "all  honest  lads 
that  sail  tho  sea,"  anil  also  by  tho  folk  who  sit  at  homo. 

TiiK  Days  ofJeanm;  i)'Ait<'(Thi'  Century  Company,  8 1. 50)  is 
a  book  which  takes  itself  very  seriously  indecil.  Tho  author.  Miss 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  confesses  to  us  that  "  it  is  the 
result  of  a  Divine  hint."  Tho  writer  who  believes  herself  to  bo 
insjiired  is  a  person  apart,  and  must  not  bo  judged  by  ordinary 
standards  ;  but  we  may  at  least  (|uestion  whether  such  a  ono  is 
tho  best  exiionent  of  tlie  character  and  work  of  tlie  extraordiimry 
personage  who  is  known  to  history  as  tho  Maid  of  Orleans.  Miss 
Catberwnod  is  avowedly  a  worshipper  of  her  subject,  of  whom 
she  declares  that  "she  is  almost  the  only  human  i^eing  who  grows 
more  admiiable  and  won<lerful  tho  nearer  you  como  to  the  truth 
about  her,"  and  she  has  taken  immeuso  pains  to  bo  accurate  in 
matters  of  historical  detail,  so  that  those  curious  on  the  subject 
— that  is,  Bceording  to  Miss  Cathorwood,  "  tho  majority  of  the 
world  " — will  welcome  with  enthusiasm  this  American  version 
of  "  La  I'ucollo.'' 

Masteu  Skylark  :  a  Story  of  Siiaksvere's  Time,  by 
John    Bennett    (Macmillau,    Os.),    is    a   study   of    life    among 


the  "  players"  in  tho  ago  of  Elizabeth.  The  scene  opens 
in  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  discovers  the  town  "  buzzing  like  a 
swarm."  For  "  at  early  dawn  the  Oxford  carrier  had  brought 
the  news  that  the  players  i^f  the  Lord  High  Admiral  were  coming 
up  to  Stratford  out  of  London  from  the  South,  to  play  on  ilay- 
day  there."  Little  Kick  Attwood,  the  tanner's  son,  plays 
truant  in  order  to  see  the  fun,  and  he  sees  more  than 
ho  bargained  for.  For  the  master-player,  Gaston  Carcw, 
chances  to  hoar  the  boy  singing,  and,  being  amazed  at  the 
beauty  of  his  voice,  dubs  Iiiai  "  Master  .Skylark,"  and  bears  him 
away  captive  to  London.  The  prisoned  lad  sings  in  old 
St.  Paul's  and  before  the  Queen,  but  no  triumph  is  sweet  to 
him.  He  is  "  mother  glum,"  and  day  by  day  he  begs  his 
master  to  "  leave  him  go. "  But  Carew  is  hard  of  heart,  and 
tho  child  would  have  dieil  of  fretting  had  not  his  great  towns- 
man, "  Master  Will  Shakspore,"  6tepiK;d  in  and  freed  him. 
The  story  of  tho  captive  child  is  touching,  and  told  in  a  charming 
fashion,  but  the  real  merit  of  "Master  .Skylark  ' '  lies  in  the  picture 
of  the  players.  There  were  three  great  companies  in  J^ngland.  tho 
Admiral's  men,  tho  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  and  tlie  High 
Chamberlain's  men.  It  was  to  the  Chamberlain's  men  that 
Skylark  lied  for  help  ;  there  he  found  great  Shakespeare  and  his 
friends  and  fellow-players.  "  There  was  Kemp,  tho  stout 
tragedian  ;  gray  John  Lowin,  the  walking  man  ;  Diccoa 
Burbage,  and  Cuthbert,  his  brother,  master-players  and 
managers  ;  Robert  Arniin,  tho  hiimorsome  jester  :  tlroll  Dick 
Tarlton,  tho  king  of  fools.  There  was  Blount  and  Pope,  and 
Hemyngo  and  Ihomas  Greene,  and  Joey  Taylor,  the  acting 
boy  .  .  .  who  ono  day  was  to  play  Hamlet,  as  no  man  ever  has 
played  it  since.  And  there  were  others  whose  names  and  doings 
have  vanished  with  tliem  :  and  "beside  these  "  a  big  man,  loud  and 
jolly,  and  loved  of  all — "  rare  Ben  Jonson."  "  Master 
Skylark  "  is  copiously  illustrated  by  Keginahl  15.  Birch,  whoso 
pictures  adtl  to  tho  charm  of  Mr.  Bennett's  very  attractive 
book. 

Sister  (T.  Nelson,  6s.)  is  certainly  not  one  of  Miss  Everett- 
Green's  most  attractive  works;  it  is  a  family  chronicle  written  by 
a  daughter  of  tho  house,  ono  Cissy  Royal,  a  naive  yoiuig  laily 
who  is  not  remarkable  for  wisdom.  The  heroine  is,  of  course, 
"  Sister,"  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  being  who,  before  she 
conies  into  tho  story,  has  been  a  hospital  nurse,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence vei-y  useful  in  case  of  accidents.  Cissy's  brother  lirst 
snoots  himself  in  the  foot  and  afterwards  nearly  drowns  himself  and 
Cissy's  Jiaiio'.  Ho  is  qiiito  well-meanine,  and  only  does  these 
things  by  accident,  but  both  heroes  might  have  died  had  it  not 
been  for  "  Sister's  "  great  professional  skill.  Love  affairs 
aboundinthis  work,  and  there  is  a  villain  -quite  a  proper  villain — 
who  repents  and  reforms  in  tho  end  under  "  Sister's  "  influence. 
There  is  no  harm  in  tho  book,  but  Miss  Everett-Green  can  do  a 
great  deal  better. 

Miss  Belladonka,  by  Caroline  Ticknor  (Little  and  Brown, 
81.50),  and  hor  family  are  extraordinarily  naughty  and  not  a  little 
unmannerly.  Tho  English  child  will  revel  in  tho  superlative  mis- 
chief of  the  American  cousins,  though  after  following  their  career 
with  breathless  excitement  they  will  (happily  for  parents  in  general) 
take  leave  of  them  with  an  exliausted  sense  of  tho  impossibility 
of  boating  them  on  their  own  ground.  They  tind  tho  world  of 
their  elders  a  great  nuisance.  "  There  aro  two  kinds  of  people 
in  the  world,"  reflects  Miss  Belladonna,  "  tho  people  who  aro 
nice  to  you  when  yon  deserve  it,  and  the  people  who  ore  nice  to 
you  when  you  don't  ;  and  the  first  aro  not  "in  it  '  with  tho 
second."  her  own  parents  seem  to  have  done  all  they  meant 
to  do  for  her  in  giving  her  a  part  in  a  "'  honueopathic  joke  " 
to  make  '•  Vnclo  Jim  mad  "  when  they  named  her  Belladonna 
and  gave  her  Chamomilla,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Mereurius  as  com- 
panions. As  may  be  imagined,  they  all  distinctly  object  to  study. 
••  Mereurius  and  I,''  says  Lelladonna.  ••  are  ni>t  very  fond  of 
history,  and  wo  prefer  tho  characters  like  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare that  very  littlo  is  known  about  :  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  them  in  your  mind  "  —  though  slie  adds,  "  if 
any  one  is  as  famous  as  George  Washington,  who  must  have  Won 
a  pretty  smart  man  in  spite  of  never  telling  any  lies,  it  is  a 
great  help  to  tho  peojilo  who  are  writing  hi.st«ry  to  have  him 
keep  a  diary."  The  "  candy-pull  "  party,  when  Aunt  Delia 
is  away  at  a  "  convention  to  decide  which  of  the  hcatliens  ought 
to  be  converted  lirst,"  is  excellent  (un  and  contains  valuable 
receipts  for  candy  making.  Tho  fancy-ilress  Iwill  is  imp«>ssibly 
riotous,  and  Mereurius'  base  ingratituile  to  Cousin  Marie  on  her 
wedding  day  is  promptly  punished  by  tho  masterful  Miss 
Belladonna.  There  is  nothing  flabby  or  sentimental  in  tho 
whole  story,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun. 

For  five  and  six  year  old  children  Mrs.  Aspinwall's  Short 
Stories  for  Short  People  (Shaw,  5s.)  aro  delightful.  The 
children  can  read  them  all  for  themselves,  for  the  typo  is  larj^e 
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and  clear  and  tlie  chapters  short.  The  little  stories  are  full  of 
imagination  and  pretty  romancing,  and  the  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  utuisually  good. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  introspective  system 
recommended  by  Mr.  Haweis  in  his  Ideals  foh  Gikls  (Bowden, 
5s.  M.).  Healthy-minded  girls  will  reject  it  with  energy  and 
morbid  girls  will  only  be  rendered  more  morbid.  Girls  who  are 
continually  striving  to  become  what  they  are  not  and  require 
continuous  flattery  to  induce  them  to  perform  the  simplest  duties 
of  their  lives  are  likely  to  become  the  very  reverse  of  ideal. 

If  we  notice  under  holiday  books  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
Childken's  Study  it  is  only  because  the  volumes  are  so 
handy  and  attractive  that  they  may  well  inveigle  young  people 
unconsciously  into  the  toils  of  historical  study  even  before  their 
holidays  are  over.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany, 
France,  and  Rome  (2s.  6d.  each)  are  now  complete  and  occupy  a 
case  to  themselves.  The  authors  are  with  one  exception 
ladies,  and  include  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  deals  with  Scotland. 


ARTISTIC    GIFT    BOOKS. 


The  Art  of  Painting  in  the  Queen's  Heion,  by  A.  G. 
Temple,  F.S.A.,  the  director  of  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery 
i(Chapman  and  Hall,  £3  os.  n.),  is  a  large  and  handsome 
quarto, containing  no  less  than  seventy-seven  full-page  coUotj'pes 
of  picked  specimens  of  English  painting,  illustrating  the  history 
oi  Victorian  art.  How  vast  the  area  is  which  has  to  be  sur- 
veyed may  be  sufliciently  indicated  by  a  few  dates  to  be  collected 
from  the  earlier  chapters.  When  her  Majesty  mounted  the 
Throne  Constable  was  just  dead  ;  liis  last  picture  was  in  fact 
exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  that  year.  Turner  was  sixty-two  ; 
David  Cox  was  a  couple  of  years  older,  and  his  art  was  just 
entering  on  its  Indian  summer.  Calcott  and  Cotman,  Etty  and 
Collins,  though  younger  men  than  these,  were  in  their  decline, 
but  Mulready  and  Stanfield  were  painting  with  unabated  vigour, 
and  David  Roberts  and  John  Linnell,  Miiller,  Mason,  the  elder 
Leslie,  and  Landseer  were  in  the  prime  of  their  powers.  The 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  was  not  thought  of,  nor  Fred  Walker, 
nor  Millais,  who  was  barely  in  jackets.  But  perhaps  nothing 
brings  home  to  one  so  vividly  how  great  is  the  interval  between 
the  art  of  to-day  and  the  art  of  1837  as  the  mere  statement 
that  six  years  had  to  elapse  after  the  Queen's  accession  before 
Ruskin  and  his  "  Modern  Painters  "  burst  on  an  astonished  and 
incredulous  world. 

The  process  used  for  illustration,  like  all  processes 
of  a  similar  nature,  suits  the  painters  unequally.  At  its 
best  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  as  in  the  "Brides  of  Venice," 
by  Herbert,  or  the  "  Rose  Standish  "  of  Boughton,  while  it  does 
scant  justice  to  Pettie,  Alma  Tadema,  and  Orchardson,  and,  of 
course,  no  form  of  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  can  suggest  the 
essential  qualities  of  Whistler,  or  the  extraordinary  flexibility  and 
brilliance  of  Sargent's  touch.  Leighton's  "  Summer  Moon," 
Iiainted  in  1872,  one,  fortunately,  of  his  most  satisfying  composi- 
tions, comes  admirably  in  the  photot3-pe,  and  one  regrets  that 
his  "  Helios  and  the  Nymph  Rhodes,"  of  which  Mr.  Temple 
.«peaks  with  justifiable  enthusiasm,  has  not  also  been  reproduced. 
He  justly  says  that  there  is  a  passion  in  it  rare  in  Leighton's 
work,  and,  we  may  add,  that,  in  the  flguro  of  Apollo  holding 
the  nymph  in  his  arms,  there  is  a  true  Giorgione  sump- 
tuousness  of  colour  never  quite  attained  in  his  later  and 
more  popular  creations.  The  picture  is  by  an  unfortunate 
misprint  here  dubbed  "Helios  and  Rhodes."  It  was 
•correctly  catalogued  in  the  Academy  Catalogue  of  1869,  and  is 
founded  on  the  well-known  amourette  referred  to  in  Ovid  and 
Pindar.  The  legend  is  that,  when  the  Gods  drew  lots  for  the 
choice  of  countries,  Apollo  was  absent,  and  so  lost  his  share. 
Bhodos  was  a  sea  nymph,  dwelling  on  a  subterranean  island,  and 
as  the  Sun-god  stooped  over  her,  the  doting  maiden  was  lifted  on 
the  wings  of  passion  into  her  lover's  arms,  bringing  the  island  as 
her  dowry.  Though  the  author  specially  warns  us  not  to  take  his 
list  of  artists  as  exhaustive,  it  is  really  remarkable  how  few  artists  of 
distinction  are  altogether  omitted.  A  few  notable  landscapists  of 
the  younger  school,  a  few  painters  of  special  effects  of  lamplight, 
and  so  forth,  are  not  mentioned  ;  but  there  are  only  two  names  — 
those  of  Lorimer  and  Alexander  Harrison — that  one  confidently 
■expects,  but  fails,  to  find. 

Mr.  Little  has  had  a  pleasant  task  in  writing  The  Life  and 
"WoBK  OF  William  Q.  ORfHAEDsoN,  R.A.  (the  Christmas  Number 
of  the  Art  Journal,  Virtue,  2s.  6d.),  and  allows  this  fact 
to  remain^  pleasantly  in  evidence.  He  tells  us  little  of 
the  artist's  method,  of  the  influences  which  made  for 
his  development,  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  brush  work,  or  his 
predilections    in   colour.     En    revanche    ho    discourses     on     the 


difference  in  the  conditions  of  medieval  and  modern  art,  and 
develops  at  length  the  theory,  neatly  embodied  in  the  doctrine, 
that  "  art  is  nature  seen  through  a  temperament. "  And,  at  any 
rate,  he  is  enthusiastic,  as  a  monographer  should  be,  declaring 
that  Mr.  Urchardson's  pictures  have  the  "  peculiarly  appellant 
and  convincing  quality  of  inevitableness,  a  quality  resulting  from 
the  unity  and  balance  of  his  designs,"  while,  "  as  decorations,  as 
alluring  patterns- -and,  of  course, in  this  regard,  Mr.  Orchardson's 
art  is  primarily  to  be  considered — his  success  is  unquestionable." 
Like  our  great  portrait  painters  of  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Orchardson  has  intuitively  a  feeling  for  decoration  and  insight 
into  character,  but  it  is  when  woi-king  in  contemporary  genre 
that  he  best  exhibits  his  unique  gift  of  suggestion.  The  felicity 
with  which  he  hits  the  moment  of  pause  in  his  "  episodes  "  is 
matched  by  an  equally  felicitious  reserve  in  statement,  and, 
probably,  he  is  the  only  painter  of  genre  who,  dealing  with 
intrinsically  commonplace  themes,  is  never  commonplace  in 
treatment.  Mr.  Little  has  described  most  of  these,  and  a  large 
number,  besides  historical  and  portrait  pieces  and  sketches,  are 
reproduced  among  the  illustrations.  One  regrets  the  absence  of 
"  The  Young  Duke,"  which,  both  as  decoration  and  as  a  study 
in  human  insincerity,  is  a  veritable  masterpiece.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  the  reproduction  of  the  unexhibited  picture 
"  Trouble,"  another  of  those  town  idylls,  of  wliich  "  The  First 
Cloud  "  is  the  type.  It  shows  a  husband,  his  face  buried  in  his 
arms,  and  a  young  wife  in  ball-dress  gazing — pausing  as  she 
turns  to  leave  him.  The  stiff,  unyielding  woman  in  "  The  First 
Cloud  "  who  will  not  turn  her  head  is  here  replaced  by  a  more 
sympathetic  figure,  in  line  one  of  the  most  graceful,  and  in  feeling 
one  of  the  subtlest,  of  the  painter's  creations. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  who  possesses  a  large  collection  of 
Charles  Keene's  etehingB,  has  crowned  the  recent  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  that  artist  marked  in  America  by  the  exhibition  at 
the  Keppel  Gallery  New  York,  in  The  Work  of  Charle.s 
Keene  (Fisher  Unwin,  £3  L3s.  Cd.).  It  is,  as  he  points  out, 
useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Keene  was  neglected  even  by 
the  artistic  world  during  his  lifetime,  and  it  is  only  since  his 
death,  since  we  have  begun  to  compare  with  his  work  that  of  his 
contemporaries  and  his  survivors,  that  there  is  any  general 
recognition  of  his  merits.  This  work  with  its  numerous 
examples  of  Keene's  skill  in  many  methods,  its  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Mr.  Pennell,  and  its  list  of  books  illus- 
trated by  Keene,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chesson,  who  also 
gives  a  catalogue  of  his  etchings,  will  be  a  revelation  even  to 
those  who  are  beginning  to  estimate  this  consummate  artist  at 
his  true  merit.  Mr.  Pennell  is  sometimes  a  little  fond  of  para- 
doxical exaggeration  ;  but  in  calling  C.  K.  "  the  greatest  artist 
since  Hogarth,  "we  presume  he  means  the  greatest  artist  in  black 
and  white.  Keene  was  a  good  water-colourist,  though  his  work 
in  that  medium  was  never  known,  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three  paintings  by  him  in  oil  seem  to  exist.  But  few  people 
have  realized  the  variety  of  his  power  in  black  and  white,  and 
his  work  both  serious  and  comic — the  latter  as  serious  artisti- 
cally as  the  former,  for  every  line  was  thoughtful  and  conscien- 
tious— his  equal  facility  with  the  wood  block,  in  etching  or  wash- 
drawing,  with  the  charcoal  or  with  the  pen.  We  are  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Pennell's  admirable  estimate  of  Keene's  merits — his  entire 
freedom  from  riskiness  or  suggestiveness  ;  the  absence  of  any 
shadow  of  the  vulgarity  of  Rowlandson  or  Gillray  ;  the  beauty 
of  his  expression  whether  in 

The  sweep  of  tlie  wide  moorland  or  the  repeated  house-fronts 
shutting  in  a  London  street  ;  the  greasy  creases  in  Robert's  coat  or  the 
rags  hanging  about  the  little  guttersnipe.  .  .  .  And  that  he  could 
even  produce  the  typical  beautiful  woman  if  he  wanted,  this  book  proves 
for  ever. 

Mr.  Pennell  will  have  none  of  Du  Maurier's  beautiful  women. 
"  Keene  drew,  painted,  or  etched  the  women  about  him  whether 
they  were  beautiful  or  not." 

That  he  did  not  become  a  tiresome-mannered  conventionalist  like 
Du  Maurier  is  fortunately  true — something  to  be  thankful  for.  If  the  last 
insipid  prettiness  of  Du  Maurier  is  prized  above  the  masterly  realism  of 
Keene,  or  more  bhndly  above  Du  JIaurier's  own  early  drawings,  what 
else  is  tu  be  looked  for  from  a  world  that  prefers  the  Kailyard  to 
Literature  ? 

A  less  "  superior  "  estimate  of  Du  Maurier  is  given  by  a 
greater  delineator  of  society  manners  even  than  the  creator  of 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns — Charles  Dana  Gibson.     He  says  : — 

The  beautiful  was  safe  in  that  gentle  hand.  Although  the  heart 
that  guided  it  no  longer  beats,  the  human  interest  and  kindly  feeling 
that  it  awakened  will  live  for  ever. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier's  A  Legend  of  Camelot  (Bradbury,  Agnew, 
12s.  6d.)  is  really  a  new  book,  although  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tents arenotfor  the  first  time  published.  When  "  Trilby  "  took 
two  worlds  by  storm  it  was  the  fashion  to  moralize  on  the 
strangeness  of  a  man  far  gong  in  middle  life,  known  oidy  as  an 
artist  in    black    and    white,    being  yet  able  to   take  up  his  pen 
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quickly  and  write  a  story.  All  kinds  of  reasons  were  promptly 
invented  to  (explain  this  maivellous  oecurrein-e,  this  freak  of  «it, 
this  sudden  gift  of  tongues  ;  but  to  those  who  knew  George  du 
Maurier  no  explanation  was  necessary.  He  had  not  only  a  quick 
wit  and  a  trained  hand,  but  a  mind  well  equipped  and  a  memory 
well  stored.  Ho  always  had  it  in  him  had  ho  chosen  to 
write  in  the  stylo  which  suddenly  ho  made  the  fashion.  The 
reader  of  this  delightful  selection  from  Du  Maiirier's  con- 
tributions in  prose  and  verao  to  I'unrli  will  recognize  in  thom 
the  qualities  of  humour,  of  character-drawing,  and  of  style  now 
firmly  associated  with  his  name.  As  for  the  drawings,  the 
illustrations  of  "  The  Logiaid  of  Camelot  "  have  a  place  in  the 
history  of  art.  and  are  indeed  masterly  productions  which  it  is 
always  a  delight  to  study  in  their  every  detail. 

All  who  aro  enjoying  Mr.  Gibson's  masterly  drawings  in 
London  as  Skkn  iiy  Charlks  Dana  Gihson  (John  Lane,  'Ma.) 
should  by  no  moans  neglect  tho  letter-press  of  the  work — con- 
sisting of  short  notes,  relieving  the  page  but  not  overloading 
tho  drawings  in  which  the  accomplished  artist  comments  on  tho 
scenes  portrayed.  They  aro  full  of  shrewd  observation  and 
humorous  description  ;  and  what  is  mf)re,  they  aro  full  of  that  kindly 
sympathy  with  English  ways  always  folt  and  expressed  by  the  best 
kincl  of  American  visitor,  and(as  we  have  shown)  of  that  generous 
recognition  of  rivals  in  u  particular  field  of  art  alw.iys  felt 
and  expressed  by  tho  best  kind  of  artist.  Mr.  (iibson  thinks 
that  since  .John  Ijcech's  day  Knglish  women  have  grown  tall, 
"  perhaps  to  more  closely  resemble  Du  Maurier's  Goddesses." 

There  wus  somethiiiK  very  sweet  and  lovable  alxiut  that  plump  little 
woman  of  Mr.  Leeoli's.  I  only  met  her  in  reality  after  dhe  had  grown 
into  ft  sweet  old  lady.  I  nliotilil  have  re),'rctted  not  having  seen  her 
lx;forc  had  I  not  seen  her  tall  (;r'>"''''augliters. 

.Vs  an  artist,  war.dering  with  a  sketch-book  and  a  good- 
huntoured  smilo  among  these  tall  granddaughters,  ho  is  cer- 
tainly far  ahead  of  Du  Maurier.  Occasionally  one  meets  in  his 
drawings  witli  an  American  typo,  and  perhaps  tho  explanation  is 
to  bo  found  in  tho  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  :  — 

No  one  ever  known  London,  and  before  you  have  been  there  long  yon 
are  sliowinf;  Londoners  about  their  own  city  with  the  pride  of  a  pnrl- 
owner  in  its  histoiy  ;  for  to  an  American  tho  old  part  of  the  city  is  his  — 
ns  much  so  as  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors.  The  pictures  may  not  lie  on 
his  walls,  liut  he  stamls  as  good  a  chance  of  being  like  their  originals  as 
llio  man  who  owns  the  house  in  which  they  hang. 

Mr.  Gibson,  like  ono  or  two  of  its  predecessors,  has  done  for 
pen  and  ink  illustration  what  fow  graphic  arts  nowadays  admit 
of  lit!  has  introduced  a  new  grammar  of  elVoct.  Besides  his  skill 
in  draughtmanship,  the  truth  and  humour  of  his  observation — 
witness  his  "  i'ark  Orator,  "  —  and  his  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  line  in  giving  tone  and  texture,  air  and  light,  sunimol 
up,  wo  think,  in  his  "  Siuiday  Morning  near  Stanhope-gate," 
his  characteristic  notes  are  his  strength  and  breadth  of  effect, 
and  his  marvellous  troatnuMit  of  tho  face,  in  which  ho  is  un- 
rivalled among  draughtsmen  in  jien  and  ink.  It  is  the  latter 
characteristic  that  gives  the  chief  interest  to  tho  same  artist's 
I'Kort.E  or  DirnKNs,  also  i)ublishod  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Lano  ("JOs.). 
Like  Fred  Rarnard  ho  does  not  go  far  away  from  Phiz's  types. 
but  what  was  grotesque  in  I'hiz  becomes  human  in  Mr.  Gibson. 
The  largo  scale  of  tho  drawings  enables  him,  for  instance, 
to  give  us  a  Micawber  whoso  countonanso  tells  us  as  nuich  of 
tho  character  of  tho  man  as  half-a-dozen  chapters  of ''  David 
Copperlield."     tv*  0     '« 

In  America  tho  ■'  People  of  Dickons  "  is  published  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  KussoU.  of  :t;!.  Roso-stroet,  New  York,  who  promises  for 
the  autumn  of  IH'.IH  a  third  series  of  Mr.  iiilison's  "  I'lctures  of 
People."  Mr.  Uusstdl's  list  contains  tho  work  of  tho  best 
American  draughtsmen.  Mr.  Frederic  Kemingtou,  whose  work 
as  an  illustrator  is  well  known,  has  gathered  uito  ono  volume 
(Liuiiloii,  Lawrence  and  liuUeti,  ^o)  tho  best  of  his  sketches 
illustrating  the  wild  picturesi|U0  life  of  the  West.  Mr.  iVenzell 
losidcs  "  Vanity  Fair  "  has  four  pastel  drawings  published  as 
the  Wknzell  OAi.i'.NnAii  (¥'-'. iVl)— a  plan  by  the  way  also  ado|>ted 
by  the  artist  just  mentioned  in  Tut;  Kkminuton  Cai.knkvh 
(.^I,  Jj'J.OO).  Mr.  William  Nichtdson,  an  artist  of  singular 
originality  who  is  beginning  to  l.o  well  known  by  tho  I'nglish 
public  as  he  has  been  well  known  and  a]iprcciated  by  Kinjlish 
artists,  has  an  Almanac  ok  Twklvh  Si-outs  fok  181'8  (Sl.-Ti, 
.?;t.r>U  ;  Edition  de  Luxe,  8'Jf)  net),  and  An  Al.ru aukt. 
with  a  coloured  )>late  for  each  letter  (jSLM,  8.■^.75^.  Of 
this,  too,  an  Edition  do  Luxe  is  published,  printed  from 
tho  original  wood  blocks,  hand  coloured  and  signed  by  tho  artist, 
at  !?tr)  net.  His  jiurtraits  aro  also  collected,  contiiining  his 
admirable  stuily  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Kemblo,  of  the  inimitable 
"Coons,"  is  also  rci>rescntod  by  Tiik  Hi.ackheuuiks  ^$l.^)0), 
showing  the  nickaninnies  in  society,  and  illustrating  their 
experiencos  wlien  engaged  in  the  popular  pastimes  of  tho  day. 
and  by  the  Coon  Calendar  (§1.1:6).  These  calendars,  by  tho  way. 


compare  very  favourably  in  their  conception  with  those  which 
undertake  to  extrac-t  a  pregnant  sentence  for  every  day  of  the 
year  from  the  writings  of  popular  authors  who  pathetically  fail 
to  stand  the  test.  "The  liluckberries "  is  published  in  Londoa 
by  Kegan  I'aul  (Gs.),  and  though  it  will  not  appeal  to  the  elders 
BO  much  as  "  The  Coons  "  did,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
humorous  of  Christmas  books. 

Spenser's  Shepheakd's  Calrnper,  as  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  (10s.  6d.),  is  a  volume  which  is  sure  to  interest  all  lover* 
of  "  tho  poet's  poet."  Its  size — a  small  quarto — is  convenient, 
and  though  few  people  can  really  lind  the  close  black  print 
frequently  used  in  these  "  decorated  "  classics  easy  and  com- 
fortable to  read,  its  deficiencies  are  atoned  for  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  pastoral  designs,  and  the  pjleasing  borders  with  which  he 
embellishes  the  pages.  >'ot  tho  least  elegant  of  these  is  the 
front  page  with  its  delightful  title  "  The  Shepheard's  Calender, 
twelve  aeglogues  proportionable  to  the  twelve  moncthos, entitled 
to  the  noble  and  vertuous  gentleman  most  worthy  of  all  titles 
both  of  learning  and  chivalry,  Maister  Philip  Sidney." 

The  Clas.sical  Scilptvrk  Gallerv  (Grevel,  2l8.)  em- 
braces, besides  what  is  generally  known  as  cla-ssical  sculpture,  many 
photograiihs  of  Renaissance  work,  besides  three  examples  of  the 
17th  century,  and  one,  Pajou's  bust  of  Buffon,  of  the  18t?» 
century.  'There  is  no  letterriress,  and  Professor  F.  von  Reiser 
and  Dr.  A.  Bayersdorfer,  of  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  who  have 
edited  this  selection  "  from  the  originals  in  the  galleries 
and  private  collections  of  Europe"  have  not  included  in  their 
list  most  of  tho  familiar  examples  of  ancient  scidpture  such 
as  the  Faun  and  the  Laocoon.  The  <-ollection.  therefore,  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  supplement  for  tho  student  the  numerous 
handbooks  to  ancient  sculpture.  But  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  very  interesting  examples  of  motlioval  sculpture,  and  the 
photographs  aro  excellent. 

A  welcome  relief  from  the  photograph  is  affordetl  by  Mr. 
Fulleylovo's  Pictures  of  Classic  Greek  Land.siape  and  AKrni- 
TECTi  RB  (Dent,  31s.  Ud.),  with  explanatory  text  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Novinson,  who,  with  a  touch  of  the  romance  (if  journalism,  dates 
his  preface  from  "  The  Insurgents'  Headouarters,  Halikianu,. 
Crete."  Mr.  Fulleylovc,  as  is  well-known,  nas  carefully  studicti 
Cireek  landscape  on  the  spot.  His  drawings  reveal  something 
of  that  emotion— tho  passion  ot  a  lover  for  his  mistress —which 
Pericles  wished  tho  Athenians  to  feel  towards  their  city.  Ai^art- 
from  their  artistic  excellence  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  profound  appreciation  both  of  tho  beauty  ami  the  pathos  of 
modern  Greece.  The  book  is  ono  in  which  no  lover  of  Greek  life 
and  artco\ild  fail  to  bo  interested. 

Tho   annual    volume    of   the    Art  Joirnal  (Virtue)  has   as 
a    frontispioco    an    etching    by    Mr.    A.    .1.    Turrell,   jun  .    of   a. 
I   picture,  not    very    well   known,    by  Millais.  called   •"  In  Perfect 
I'disB."  and  comprises,  as  usual,  a  gocnl  cons|)ectus  of  contempomry 
'   .irt.     Those  of  our  readers  who  aro  specially  interested  in  modern 
1   .\rt,  homo  and  foreign,  neetl  hardly    bo  remindotl  how  well   the 
I   samp  purpose  is  served  by    the  annual    volume    of    the    Sti"I>io, 
1   but  attention  may  be  called  to  the   increasinc  oxcellencp  of  ita 
coloured  plates.     From  the  odico  of  tho   "  Studio,"  in   London. 
and  of    tlio  "  International  Studio,"  in  New  York,   comes  The 
Art   ok   1807     ((is.),    a    convenient    volumo    comprising   repro- 
ductions   of    jiictures    in    tho  Royal  Academy,  the  New  Gallery, 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  tho  Salon  des  Champs  Elystfes,   and 
the  Salon  Du  Champ  de  Mars. 

Lastly  we  may  notethe  "  Vantt\'  Fair  '  AiniM  of  IS07,  which, 
besides  its  well-known  caricatures,  and  tho  ingenious  lett«rprc8s 
of  .lehu,  junior,  has  an  especial  interest  in  that  it  contains  one 
of  the  best  and  most  original  pictures  of  her  Majesty  that  w» 
have  seen,  by  tho  clever  French  artist  who  signs  himself 
"Guth." 


THE    ASHBURNHAM    SALE. 


It  was  hardly  to  be  exjH>cted  that  tlio  second  portion  of  tht> 
.■\shburnham  Library  would  realize  tho  very  largo  sum  total 
obtained  for  the  l"rst,  which,  it  will  bo  r«memberc<l.  amnuntod  t<> 
£30,151  ;  for  tho  most  valuable  books  in  the  collection  havo 
already  lH?en  disposed  of.  These  consisted  I'f  a  fine  copy  of  tijo 
Mazarin  Bible  on  vellum.  Fust  and  SchoilVer's  Bible  of  146'J,  also 
on  vellum,  tho  first  print«'«l  Latin  Bible  with  a  date,  and  a. 
Block  Book,  being  the  second  e<lition  of  the  ••  Biblia  Pauperum" 
printed  al>out  the  year  Mlitl.  llieso  three  books  alone  pro<hicod 
t'ti.fv.'iO.  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  ann  unt  realized,  a 
quite  exceptional  proportion  and  one  that  will  certainly  not  be 
recortled  again  so  tar  as  the  A.«hl  urnhani  Library  is  conci>med. 

Tho  second  portion  of  the  library,  extending  frrm  Gad- 
bury  to  PetrarcB,  was  on  sale  during  the  whole  of  last  we^b,  and 
some  very  high  prices  were  obtained.     Glanville's  "  Bartholo- 
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meu3  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum,"  translated  into  English  by 
John  de  Trevisa,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wcirde,  without 
date,  brought  £195.  This  book  was  perfect  with  tlie  exception 
of  a  blank  leaf,  and  is  intrinsically  important  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  a  later  edition — that  of  1582 — was,  according  to  Douce, 
nnich  used  by  Shakespeare.  Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  1483, 
sold  for  £188,  and  would  have  realized  much  more  had  it  been 
perfect.  Thirty-one  leaves  were  missing  and  several  others 
mended.  This  work  was  printed  by  Caxton,  and,  like  all  others 
from  that  press,  is  highly  esteemed  in  whatever  condition  it  may 
be  met  with.  An  extremely  fine  copy  of  Pierre  Gringoire's  "  Les 
I'olles  Entreprises,"  printed  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1505,  sold  for  £106.  Every  leaf  in  this  copy  was  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  when  first  printed,  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  and  the 
impressions  of  the  woodcuts  were  unusually  brilliant. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  a  really  good  and  perfect  copy  of 
Hakluyt's  Famous  Voyages,  1598-1600,  is  met  with.  Most  ex- 
amples want  the  account  of  the  voyage  to  Cadiz  and  the  very 
rare  map.  The  Ashburnham  copy  was  quite  complete  in  these 
and  other  respects  and  produced  the  large  sum  of  £275,  while 
Higden's  "  Polychronioon,"  translated  by  John  de  Trevisa  and 
printed  by  Caxton,  without  date  (but  about  1482),  brought  £201. 
This  copy  wanted  46  leaves  and  had  numerous  contemporary 
MS.  notes  in  the  margins  in  red  and  black  inks  which,  being 
"by  an  unknown  hand,  could  hardly  improve  its  position. 

Among  other  Caxtons  sold  at  this  remarkable  sale  was  Raoul 
Le  Fevre's  "  Boke  of  the  Hoole  Lyf  of  Jason,"  printed  without 
date  (but  1477),  which  realized  £2,100.  This  particular  copy, 
-which  was  quite  perfect,  is  one  of  seven  known  and  the  finest  of 
them  all.  It  is  specifically  referred  to  by  Blades  in  his  "  Life 
of  Caxton,"  and  formerly  belonged  to  Richard  Heber.  In  1817  it 
■was  sold  by  auction  for  £162  15s. ,  which  illustrates  the  difference 
between  the  pecuniary  value  of  books  of  this  kind  80  j-ears  ago 
and  now.  Mr.  Heber  himself  gave  £95  lis.  for  it,  though  at  his 
sale  it  was  purchased  for  £87  by  Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  in 
his  turn  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  Such  is  the  latter 
pedigree  of  this  extremely  rare  and  valuable  book.  Another  of 
Le  JB'evre's  books,  "  The  Recueill  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye  " 
(no  place,  date,  or  name  of  printer,  but  printed  by  Caxton  in  1472), 
sold  for  £950,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  49  leaves  were 
missing  and  several  had  been  repaired.  Of  this  book,  the  first 
printed  in  English,  only  16  copies  are  known,  and  of  these  only 
one — that  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey — is  perfect.  This  book 
is  very  interesting,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologue  that  Caxton 
learned  the  "  New  Art  of  Printing  "  during  its  progress  through 
the  press.  Another  edition  of  the  same  work,  printed  abroad  by 
Caxton  in  1476,  realized  £600.  This  was  the  Roxburghe  copy, 
and  wanted  33  leaves.  Of  this  book  only  two  perfect  copies 
are  known. 

Among  the  "  Hoar  Books  "  was  one  printed  by  Simon 
<lu  Bois  at  Paris  for  Geoffrey  Tory,  on  October  22,  1627 — 
£141.  This  volume  was  probably  bound  for  Henri  II.  when 
Dauphin,  as  it  had  the  characteristic  gilt  fleurs-de-lys  at  each 
corner  and  the  dolphins  in  the  centre.  A  finer  copy  than 
this  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find.  Another  "  Book 
■of  Hours,;'  dated  February  13,  1489,  sold  for  £179.  It  was 
French  printed  in  Gothic  letter  within  ornamental  and  his- 
toriated  woodcut  borders  and  had  numerous  woodcuts  of  a 
very  remarkable  character  and  capitals  painted  in  red  and 
green.  This  is  quite  a  small  book,  but,  as  the  price  paid  for 
this  copy  discloses,  excessively  rare.  A  very  fine  copy  printed 
upon  vellum  of  the  "  Heures  a  la  louange  de  la  Vierge  Marie 
Selon  I'usaige  de  Rome,"  Paris,  January  16,  1525,  sold  for  the 
remarkable  sum  of  £860.  Tlie  woodcut  arabesque  borders  and 
13  large  woodcuts  in  simple  outline  were  painted  and  heightened 
in  gold  in  the  most  delicate  and  tasteful  manner,  the  general 
effect  being  extremely  fine.  A  large  sum— £530 — was  also 
realized  for  the  Hour  Book  "ad  usum  Romanum,"  printed 
at  Paris  upon  vellum  in  1541.  This  was  an  immaculate  copy  in 
red  and  black  with  small  woodcuts,  every  page  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  fruit,  flowers,  animals,  and  cupids,  with  the  arms  of 
France  and  Brittany. 

"  Le  Premier  (et  le  Second)  Volume  de  Merlin,"  3  vols., 
Paris,  1498,  is  a  most  rare  and  valuable  work  seldom  found  in 
good  condition.  Tlie  Ashburnham  set,  which  produced  £760, 
■was  quite  perfect  and  magnificently  bound  by  Le  Monnier,  in 
morocco,  tooled  to  a  mosaic  pattern.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Pierre  Michaulfs  "La  Dance  des  Aveugles,"  Paris, 
n.d.,  quite  perfect  and  in  that  respect  probably  unique,  £126; 
the  "  Missale  Sacerrimi  Ordinis  Beati  Benedi'cti,"  printed  on 
vellum  at  Bamberg,  in  1481,  £1:30  (one  leaf  missing)  and  the 
I' Missale  Romanum,"  also  on  vellum,  printed  at  Saragossa 
in  1526,  ?,  volume  of  singular  beauty  and  rarity,  £141.  The 
total  sum  realized  during  the  six  days  amounted  to  £18,649  9s., 


showing  an  average  of  almost  £15  9s.  per  lot.  As  the  matter 
has  been  publicly  referred  to  several  times  recently,  it  may  be 
.stated  that  the  highest  average  recorded  at  all  recently  in  this 
country  in  a  sale  of  books  must  be  sought  for  in  that  of  Mr. 
William  Stuart,  whose  library  was  disposed  of  on  March  6th, 
1895.     On  that  occasion  215  lots  produced  £4,296  lOs. 


Hmevican  Xettei\ 


The  rumour  that  the  American  Bible  Society  is  in  financial 
straits  originated  in  the  report  that  the  Bible-house,  its  building 
at  Fourth-avenue  and  Ninth-street,  in  New  York,  would  be  sold  if 
a  good  ofl'er  was  made  for  it.  The  report  is  true,  but  the  rumour 
has  hapi^ily  only  this  much  foundation,  that  the  income  of  the 
society,  which  used  to  be  about  ?500,000,  has  fallen  off  about 
$75,000  a  year,  and  unless  it  waxes  again  the  work  of  the  society 
will  have  to  be  diminished  to  fit  it.  The  society's  income  has 
fallen  off  partly  because  of  smaller  rents  from  its  building,  but 
not  a  little  because  of  lessened  contributions  from  its  supporters. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  less  blessed  by  legacies  than 
formerly,  and  has  received  less  money  from  the  religious 
denominations  which  support  it,  and  which  have  been  excep- 
tionally hard  pressed  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  missionary 
societies.  If  this  only  means  that  the  times  have  been  bad  in 
this  country,  the  case  will  doubtless  mend  itself  presently  and 
should  be  improving  already  ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  wonder 
whether,  in  the  enormous  diffusion  of  printed  matter  of  every 
kind,  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  generally  credible  that  any  English- 
reading  person  who  wants  a  Bible  should  fail  to  have  one.  The 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  literature  how  and  a  lifetime 
ago,  when  the  American  Bible  Society  was  founded,  is  pro- 
digious. Then  a  book  was  a  book,  and  it  was  not  every  one  who 
had  even  the  one  most  indispensable,  but  now  a  book  is  only  a 
speck  in  an  enormous  stream  of  printed  matter  that  surges  out 
over  the  ccnmtry  in  such  volume  that  cautious  people  meditate 
building  dikes  against  it. 

The  Bible,  by  the  way,  is  just  now  the  subject  of  a  law  suit. 
The  University  of  Oxford  has  brought  an  action  to  restrain  a 
New  York  publishing  house  from  using  the  word  "  Oxford  "  as 
part  of  the  descriptive  title  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  they 
reprint.  The  American  house,  it  would  seem,  reprints  the  Oxford 
Bible  and  sells  it  as  "  the  Oxford  Bible,"  thereby,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  University  and  its  advisers,  rendering  the  reprint 
fraudulent  and  calculated  to  deceive.  It  will  be  some  time  j'et 
before  this  interesting  case  comes  to  trial.  The  bringing  of 
the  suit  is  a  reminder  that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  the 
United  States  is  by  no  means  the  work  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  alone. 

It  woidd  save  a  good  de.al  of  trouble  and  some  expense  if 
every  poet  who  attains  ttie  distinction  of  being  "  collected  " 
and  having  his  honoured  works  printed  in  uniform  sets  should 
feel  constrained  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits 
of  this  operation  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  eventual  purchase  of 
his  birthplace  and  some  of  his  residences  for  the  delectation  of 
an  admiring  posterity.  A  fund  is  being  raised  just  now  to  buy  a 
bit  of  land  that  forms  part  of  Mr.  .J.  R.  Lowell's  "  Elmwood  " 
in  Cambridge  and  make  a  park  of  it.  The  project  will  succeed, 
for  it  is  worthy  and  is  being  pushed  with  energy.  Contributions 
are  also  modestly  asked  just  now  for  a  fund  to  preserve  the 
birthplace  of  "Whittier,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  call  for  the 
rescue  of  Poe's  house  at  Fordham,  juEt  north  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Holmes's  houses  belong  to  his  children  ;  so  does  Emerson's 
house  at  Concord,  and  Longfellow's  in  Cambridge  ;  and  so, 
indeed,  does  Lowell's.  In  Mr.  Aldrich's  case  there  is  no  provi- 
sion needed,  for  "  Pontapog,"  where  he  lives  and  in  which  he 
has  a  life  estate,  is  finally  to  belong  to  the  city  of  Boston  and 
become  a  public  park.  Mr.  Riley,  however,  owes  it  to  the  State 
of  Indiana  to  obtain  the  homestead  after  which  the  new  "  Home- 
stead edition  "  of  his  writings  is  named,  and  to  bequeath  it  to 
his  fellow  Hoosiers.  He  might  do  this  with  confidence  that  his 
legacy  would  be  appreciated,  for  they  honour  poets  in  the  \Ve3t. 
The  late  Eugene  Field,  who,  though  decidedly  tuneful,  was  not 
quite  so  good  a  poet  as  Mr.  Riley,  has  been  honoured  in 
Missouri,  the  State  of  his  birth,  by  the  observance  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  anniversary  of  bis  death  as  "  Eugene  Field  Day." 
On  that  day  his  verses  are  recited  in  the  schools  and  pennies  are 
collected  for  a  public  memorial  in  his  honour. 

There  is  every  promise  that  New  York  will  soon  have  the 
great  public  library  building  of  which  it  has  been  so  long  in 
need.  The  site  in  Fifth-avenue  at  42nd  Street  is  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  is  wtirthy  of  the  best  building  that  can 
be  put  upon  it,  and   could    not  be  bettered.     The  plans  for  the 
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now  building  by  Messrs.  Carrero  anrl  Hastings  wore  selected 
sifter  a  competition  in  which  01  architects  took  part,  and  seem 
to  satisfy  every  one  fnialified  to  form  an  f)pinion.  The  building 
is  to  b9  constructed  of  white  mai'ble  or  Indiana  limestone.  Its 
cost  is  estimated  at  92,iJ00,00O,  and  the  work  preliminary  to  its 
erection  is  likely  soon  to  be  started.  The  recent  experience  of 
American  arcliitocts  in  building  groat  libraries  in  Boston, 
Washington,  and  Chicago  will  doubtless  help  to  give  New  York 
a  building  not  only  admirable  in  design  and  adornment,  but 
cxco]itionully  well  suited  to  its  uses. 

To  have  a  money-getting  vocation  and  a  literary  avocation 
is  not  a  rare  thing,  thouL'h  usually  in  the  end  either  the  vocation 
■or  the  avocation  wins  the  whole  man.  Dr.  Holmes  was  one  of 
the  men  who  rode  his  two  horses  very  continuously  and  with 
notable  success.  There  are  two  rather  striking  instances  of  the 
same  accomplishment  among  contemporary  American  writers. 
One  is  Dr.  Weu-  Mitchell,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  successful 
of  American  physicians.  Tlio  other  case,  not  so  well  known, 
is  that  of  Mr.  .James  Hreck  Porkin'^,  the  author  of  "  France 
Under  Louis  XV."  (Ho\ighton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.),  a  work 
lately  commended  in  Lilertitinv,  and  much  praised  of  re- 
viewers everywhere.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  for  25  years  or 
more  a  practising  lawyer  in  Rochester,  Now  York,  and  is  eminent 
and  aucopssful  in  his  profession.  He  chose  for  his  avocation  the 
study  and  writing  of  French  history  :  twice  within  ten  years  he 
has  laid  his  professional  work  aside  and  lived  and  studied  in 
Paris  (the  last  time  remaining  there  for  several  years),  but  has 
returned  presently  to  his  law  ollice  and,  surprising  to  say,  to 
clients.  Ho  is  still  a  practising  lawyer  in  Rochester,  but  is  now 
also  tho  author  of  five  volumes  of  the  History  of  Franco, 
beginning  with  a  review  of  tho  times  of  Louis  XIV.  Consider- 
ing how  engrossing  a  piusiiit  tho  active  practice  of  law  is  and 
liow  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  meddle  with  historical  research, 
Mr.  Perkins's  success  in  sharing  his  mind  betwoon  two  sncli 
jealous  labours  seems  an  exploit  worth  noting. 

I'rofessor  Henry  Drislor,  who  died  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber ;J0,  was  connected  for  more  than  00  years  with  Columbia 
College,  whore  he  was  Profos.sor  of  I/atin  and  later  of  Greek. 
Ho  twice  served  as  acting  President  of  the  college.  Ho  edited 
many  text-books,  most  of  them  in  collaboration  with  the  late 
Dr.  Anthon,  whoso  labours  ho  shared  also  in  ro-editing  LiddoU 
jind  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  Hi<l(lle  and  Arnold's  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary.  Besides  being 
one  of  the  groat  classical  scholars  of  his  country  and  a  lielovcd 
and  representative  teacher,  he  was  a  devoted  oflicor  and  upholder 
of  tho  ^5piscopal  Church,  and  served  the  public  faithfully  in  the 
discharge  of  important  duties  connected  with  the  administration 
of  charities  and  various  public  institutions.  Scarcely  any  of  tho 
great  teachers  of  his  generation  now  survive. 

It  is  reiiortod  that  "  Trilby,'"  after  succeeding  as  a  book 
and  as  a  play,  is  to  have  a  further  chance  to  delight  mankind  as 
an  o])era.  X  German  professor  (of  nuisic)  is  iniderstood  to  have 
undertaken  to  ada)it  it  to  this  new  u.'se. 
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M.  An(lri<  Thouriot.  who  was  received  into  tho  Academy  on 
December  0,  is  not  well  known  in  Fngland.  Ho  is  a  shy  and 
well-bred  gentleman.  Me  is  also  a  poot,  and  a  poet,  not  of  the 
town,  but  of  the  woods.  Ho  has  d<uie  nothing  eccentric,  nothing 
•  listiuguislu'd,  but  much  that  is  extremely  charming  and  genial. 
Ho  loves  nature,  with  a  love  like  that  of  Rousseau  :  ho  is 
capable  of  describing  it  at  lirst  hanil,  and  ho  never  tj.lks  about 
it  as  a  man  of  letters.  This  perhaps,  after  all,  lias  given  him  a 
<listinction,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  ho  is  of  tho  Academy. 
Not  that  ho  did  not  as  much  deserve  to  be  one  of  tho  "  Forty  " 
US  most  of  those  who  sit  unilor  the  famous  dome  ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  JM.  AndriS  Thouriot  deciding  to  (piit  his 
woods,  to  (luit  tho  scenes  of  lioisrteuri,  and  undertaking  the 
rouu<l  of  visits  to  solicit  the  coveted  honour  of  an  election  to 
the  Academy.  It  is  dillicult  to  (ind  for  this  initiative,  which 
nothing  in  the  predominating  atl'ections  of  M.  Tliouriet  accounts 
for,  an  explanation  wholly  satisfactory.  Yet  let  us  hazard  this 
remark  as  an  explanation — namely,  that  M.  Andio  Thouriot  is  a 
singularly  complete  type,  temperumcMtiilly.  of  the  un-Parisian 
Froiioli  /kmov/idisii'.  of  tho  normiil.  haid-hoaded,  French  middle- 
class,  with  a  little  toucli  of  idealism  wliich  has  kept  him  from  the 
safe  Philistinism  of  his  fellows.  He  has,  in  a  satisfactory  degree, 
the  measure  and  the  tact  and  the  good  sense  of  his  race — 
«|ualitie«,  all  of  them,  which  in  literature  combine  to  form 
taste.    And  let  it  not  bo  forgotten  that  it  is  for  the  preservation 


of  just  these  qualities  that  the  Academy  was  established  :  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  has  been  its  mission.  So  that  if  M. 
Andre  Theuriet  is  not  a  Balzac  nor  a  (itrard  de  Nerval  nor  a 
Gautier  nor  a  Baudelaire  nor  a  Flaubert  nor  a  Zola — none  of 
whom  were  "  of  tho  Acatlemy  "^itisall  the  more  reason  why  he 
shouldhavebeen  chosen  to  a  seat  in  that  company.  It  is  not  merely 
the  foreigner  who  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  ends  and  objects 
of  the  Academy  ;  you  find  tho  misconception  common  among 
Frenchmen.  But  if  any  one  really  cares  to  know  why  such  a 
charming  and  unimjiortant  writer  as  M.  Andre  Theuriet  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  he  need  only  spend  a  morning 
in  the  perusal  of  Pelis3on'8"Histoireile  rAcaik'mie  Fran<,-aise" — 
it  will  be  a  morning  which  will  rest  in  his  memory,  for  this 
book  is  one  of  the  must  agreeable  \vritten  before  the  Revolution — 
and  the  answer,  which  will  be  clear,  will  be  a  development  of 
what  I  have  just  been  saying. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  reception  of  M.  Theuriet  at 
tho  French  Academy  was  the  allusion  made  by  M.  Paul  Bourgot 
in  his  speech  to  M.  Maurice  Barrus.  Tho  signilicance  of  the 
passage  has  not  been  noted. 

"  You  lelieve,"  said  M.  Boiirget,  aiMressiog  M.  Thfiiriet,  "  you 
believe  that  the  human  plant  has  its  sole  value  frum  the  strength  of  tte 
soil,  from  its  attnchnicnt  to  old  and  simple  ways,  Irom  its  retom  to 
nature.  You  consider  that  the  fascinatini;  attraction  of  Paris,  that 
moral  consequence  of  excessive  centralization,  is  one  of  the  worst  causes 
of  tho  impovcri-shiuK  of  our  n.itional  life.  You  love  and  celebrate  beings 
of  custom  and  trailition,  all  those  who  hare  sought  the  secret  of  strength 
of  body  anil^nind  in  the  souvenirs  of  their  race  and  familiarity  with 
their  maternal  soil.  On  the  contrary,  you  hate  all  those  whom  one  of 
the  boldest  psychologists  of  our  geueration  has  described  by  an  expressive 
word,  dcruvinc).  .  .  .  One  can  divuie  that  you  dream  for  your 
country  a  return  to  tha  local  variety  wliich  imagines  independent  centres 
of  energy,  :i  diminution  of  that  tjtate  despotism  vhich  wipes  out  the 
landmarks  of  our  ancient  provinces,  by  diminishing  the  initiative  of  in- 
dividuals. Thus  you  bring  u.s  to  tho  same  conclusions  as  the  severest 
masters  of  social  science,  such  as  Le  I'lay  or  Taini*.  But,  faithful  to  tlic 
programme  of  your  first  book,  you  lead  us  to  it  by  the  road  of  school- 
boys, tho  "  Chemin  <lcs  Bois." 

Tho  jmssago  is  curious  and  characteristic.  It  is  most 
unusual  for  an  Academician  to  choose  such  an  occasion  for 
compliment  to  an  outsider.  But  tho  writer  referred  to  by 
M.  Bourgot,  M.  Maurice  Barres,  was  present  with  his  wife  in 
the  stuffy  little  hall  and  received,  without  flinching,  tlie 
focusscd  glances  of  the  astonished  comjiany.  M.  Barres  haa 
alw.i3's  been  faithful  to  M.  Bourget.  For  years  he  has  reviewctl 
his  Viooks  more  intelligently  than  any  other  man  in  Paris  ;  and 
linallj'  when  M.  Barries  became  as  well  known — no  doubt  one 
day  he  will  Ije  as  celebrated — as  his  friend,  like  him  a  disciplo 
of  Taiiio,  M.  Bourget,  returned  the  favour  for  the  sake  presum- 
ably of  their  common  master.  M.  Barris  counts  on  M.  Bourgot 
to  support  his  candidature  to  tho  .\cadoiny  ;  and  l>oforo  long 
ho  will  certainly  be  a  member  of  that  body.  //  s'est  ranyf,  he  is 
married  and  rich,  and  he  is  really  a  remarkable  writer.  Nothing, 
not  even  M.  Zola,  can  prevent    his  election. 


GERMANY. 

If  English  literature  is  widely  rea<l  in  Germany,  the 
Germans  repay  tho  obligation  by  tho  care  and  attention  which 
they  devote  to  it.  Professor  Alois  ISramil,  for  instance,  has  re- 
turned the  debt  with  interest.  His  Knglish  Semiiiur  at  Berlin 
Vuiversitj-  is  o  model  of  thoroughness  and  eOiciency.  His  own 
acquaintance  with  our  litoratiire  is  well-nigh  encycloixedic,  and 
he  has  fitted  up  a  library  niuiid  the  walls  of  his  da.ss-riwm  for 
his  students'  use  which  is  completely  representative  of  his  sul>- 
ject  from  tho  Anglo-Saxon  chronicics  to  tlio  ballads  of  the 
barrack-room.  But  Alois  Brandl. whose  breezy  Tyroleso  pre.ience 
rebukes  our  preconceived  notion  of  a  German  pii'fessor,  does  not 
exhaust  his  onercies  in  training  up  a  generation  of  English 
scholars.  His  edition  of  Colondge  i.s  well  known,  and  ho  is 
now  finding  leisure  to  re-edit  Sehlegel  and  Tieck's  ShaUufxart 
for  tho  Bibliographical  Institute  in  Leipzig.  Tho  issue  will  l»o 
completed  in  ten  volumes,  of  which  three,  comprising  the 
historical  plays,  have  already  been  publishcil.  Tho  hrst  volinne 
is  enricheil  by  Shakespeare's  portniit  and  autograph  and  a 
faesimilo  of  the  conclusion  of  iiis  testament  from  tlie  MS.  in 
tho  British  Museum.  Tho  cilitor  i-ontributes  an  admirable 
introduction  in  "l>  pages,  of  which  the  most  valuable  portions 
are  a  chapter  on  Shakespeare's  stage  (with  a  plan  of  the  Swan 
Theatre  in  London)  and  a  summary  of  his  after-life  and  fame. 
Each  play  is  further  illustrated  by  brief  foot-notes  and  textual 
comments  at  tho  end. 

Another  recent  contribution  to  Shakespearian  literature  is 
Professor  Dr.  A.  Bering's  special  study  of  Hamlet.    The  author, 
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who  was  formerly  headmaster  of  a  gymnasium  and  is  now  Privat- 
docent  at  Berlin  University,  entitles  his  book  "  A  new  essay 
towards  the  iesthetic  explanation  of  the  tragedy."  (Berlin,  1898. 
Gaertner.)  The  novelty  is  contained  in  chapter  3,  where  Pro- 
fessor During,  writing  on  Das  Urbild  Hiiinlct.i,  urges  very  strongly 
his  belief  that  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  W.  H.  of  the  sonnets 
were  both  drawn  from  a  single  model— William  Herbert,  Lord 
Pembroke's  son.  A  singularly  lucid  account  is  built  up  of  the 
relations  between  Shakespeare,  Herbert,  and  Mary  Fitton  during 
the  years  which  saw  the  two  quartos  of  Hamlet  and  the  two 
series  of  sonnets  composed.  The  point  of  Professor  Doring's 
argument  is  to  explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  second  quarto  by 
the  psychological  changes  which  took  place  in  the  friendship 
between  Shakespeare  and  William  Herbert.  The  dark  lady,  whom 
both  lovers  loved,  had  meanwhile  intervened,  and  the  poet 
exerted  himself  'to  detract  a  little  from  the  original  charm  of 
his  portrait  of  his  friend  : — 

If  we  are  to  employ  this  series  of  dates  as  evidence  that  Pemliroke 
ia  Hamlet's  model,  we  must  first  most  emphatically  remark  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  Pembroke  in  all  the  phases  of  his  relation  to  the  poet-^not 
with  the  Pembroke  who  was  the  poet's  rival  with  his  mistress,  nor  with 
the  arrogant  Pembroke  of  ICOO,  nor  with  the  fallen  Pembroke  of  1601. 
The  time  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  about  the  year  1599,  when  the 
relation  had  reached  the  zenith  of  intimacy  and  passion,  and  no  cloud  of 
disturbance  had  thrown  its  dark  shadow  across  it.  Here  the  three 
characteristic  features  fit  in — his  a^e  of  19  years,  his  extraordinary 
beauty  with  its  accompanying  virtues,  and  his  lively  interest  for  the 
theatre  which  led  to  an  exceptionally  sympathetic  and  r^pectful  treat- 
ment of  the  actors,  and  to  a  friendly  relation  on  Hamlet's  part  towai'ds 
the  leader  of  the  troup.  At  this  last  point  the  comparison  tallies  even 
to  subordinate  details. 

In  the  foregoing  passage  is  the  gist  of  Professor  Doring's 
conviction  that  the  Hamlet  of  the  first  quarto  and  W.  H.  of  the 
sonnets  are  one  and  the  same  person.  In  this  aspect  the  writer 
is  inoontrovertibly  convinced  that  Hamlet  is  only  19  years  old, 
and  in  an  earlier  chapter  he  supports  his  conclusion  by  a  fasci- 
nating series  of  deductions  from  the  lines  of  the  text  and  from 
readings  between  the  lines.  In  1604,  however,  a  change  had 
passed  over  the  scene.  The  earlier  view  of  William  Herbert's 
perfection  was  abandoned,  and  Shakespeare  consciously  adopted 
and  accentuated  the  theory  of  a  thirty-year-old  Prince.  "  After 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  youthful  friend  had  given  place  to  a 
certain  disappointment  and  disillusionment,  his  own  feelings 
obliged  him  to  cut  the  bond  between  Pembroke  and  his  Ham- 
let. .  .  .  The  separation  of  Hamlet  from  Pembroke  is  the 
clue  to  the  riddle." 

Professor  Doring's  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  general 
and  a  special.  The  second  division,  which  comprises  five-sixths 
of  the  volume,  is  devoted  to  a  line-by-line  examination  of  the 
play,  much  of  which  is  of  no  great  value.  The  analysis,  how- 
ever, is  conscientiously  done,  and  should  be  of  assistance  to 
students.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  shift  to  which,  in  order  to 
explain  Hamlet's  words,  "  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a 
dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion, ' '  the  Professor  is  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  the  German  sun  is  feminine.  "  Die  Sonne, "  he 
begins  "  (im  Englischen  mannlichen  Gesehlechts)  ".  .  .  .  The 
aposiopesis  in  Shakespeare's  text  would  of  course  be  meaning- 
less unless  the  sun  were  male.  Professor  Dciring  adds  two  excel- 
lent appendices.  The  first  gives  a  few  suggestions  on  the  acting 
qualities  of  the  play,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  too  frequent 
change  of  scene.  The  second  appendix,  which  concludes  the 
volume,  is  a  summary  of  "  A  Century  of  ifamZej  Criticism  in 
Germany." 


CoiTcsponbence, 


"QU-ffiSTIO    DE    AQUA   ET    TERRA." 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee  by  the  kind  way  in 
which  he  has  thought  it  fit  to  criticize  my  translation  of  this 
work,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  in  the  next  edition  "  priores  " 
.shall  duly  appear  as  "priora,"  that  Aristotle's  "  Crelum  et 
Mundus  "  shall  be  properly  spelt,  and  that  the  "  um  "  in 
Coilura  shall  not  inadvertently  be  carried  on  to  the  other  word, 
also  that  the  obnoxious  "  c""  which  has  got  into  the  "  Cate- 
goric "  at  page  30,  though  it  is  rightly  printed  at  page  19, 
shall  be  eliminated. 

_  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  with  such  peddling 
points,  but  I  must  inform  Mr.  Toynbee  that  "  Alagherius  "  will 
remain  because  it  is  so  spelt  in  Fraticelli's  text.  "  Dante  " 
and  "  Cane  "  also,  as  they  ;vre   proper  names,  I  prefer  to  retain 


and  not  to  Latinize  them.  So  too  with  "  Nichomacus."  I  spell 
it  so  because  my  author  does,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  un- 
necessary "  h  "  in  the  "Nicomachean  Ethics,"  which  is  usually, 
though  wrongly,  so  spelt;  it  ought  to  be  "  Nikomachean. " 
As  to  the  faults  in  the  other  quotations,  "  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  English,"  which  he  vaguely  alludes  to,  I  cannot 
say  anything,  because  he  does  not  point  them  out.  I  have 
noticed  some  eirors,  and  they  shall  not  appear  again.  Everyone 
who  has  had  to  correct  the  printing  of  foreign  languages  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  accurately  printed. 

The  unfortunate  "  undoubtedly  "  in  the  introduction  which 
has  been  objected  to  by  others  who  have  noticed  my  work  shall 
be  modified.  What  I  meant  by  it  was,  not  that  nobody  doubted 
its  authorship,  as  I  show  by  the  note,  but  that  I  as  an  indi- 
vidual had  no  doubt  of  it — an  opinion  which  after  more  than  30 
years'  diligent  study  of  Dante  I  thought  myself  justified  in 
forming. 

Here  my  concessions  must  end.  "  Terra  "  I  shall  translate 
"  land,"  not  "  earth."  To  suggest  that  it  should  be  translated 
"  earth  "  shows  a  want  of  understanding  the  whole  of  the 
author's  argument.  What  the  author  meant  by  "  Terra  "  was 
not  the  earth,  but  that,  to  him,  small  portion  of  it  which, 
between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole,  juts  out  of  the  inimenso 
body  of  water  which  covered,  in  his  conception,  nearly  the  whole 
superficies  of  the  earth.  Of  course,  at  sec.  xii.,  where  he  speaks 
of  "  gleba  terr;e  "  he  means  a  piece  or  clod  of  earth,  and  so  I 
translate  it.  I  notice  on  reading  my  book  since  Mr.  Toynbee's 
attack  that  I  have,  at  page  33,  by  a  slip  done  that  which  he  says 
I  ought  to  do,  where  I  have  it  "  all  this  might  be  done  by  the 
gibbousness  only  of  the  earth  "  :  it  should  be  "  land,"  the 
reverse  of  that  which  Mr.  Toynbee  imagines  to  be  right. 

So  at  the  same  page  ' '  dilabetur  ' '  must  remain  ' '  will  flow 
down,"  because  that  is  what  it  means  there. 

In  sec.  vii.  I  think  "  orbis  lunre  "  means  the  moon  itself 
and  not  its  path  or  orbit,  just  as  "  orbis  teiTfe  "  means  the^ 
earth  itself.  So  in  sec.  xxiii.  when  the  author  says  "  aqua  est 
corpus  imitabile  orbis  lunffi,"  he  means  the  moon,  not  its  orbit. 
This  is  a  point,  however,  upon  which  people  may  well  ditt'er. 
But  about  the  meaning  of  "  orbis  "  in  sec.  xxi.  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  At  the  end  of  sec.  xx.  the  author  argues  it  is  not  the 
influence  of  the  moon  which  causes  the  elevation  he  is  seeking 
to  account  for,  and  he  proceeds  in  sec.  xxi.,  "  H.tc  eadem  ratio 
removet  omnes  orbes  planetarum  " — i.e.,  all  the  orbs  of  the 
planets  ;  he  is  not  referring  to  theii-  path  any  more  than  he  had 
just  before  been  referring  to  the  patli  of  the  moon,  but  to  the 
planets  themselves.  And  yet  Mr.  Toynbee  recklessly  asserts 
that  "  orbis  "  is  wrongly  translated  2)assim.,  as  though  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  Again,  though  "  operit  "  means  originally, 
as  every  one  knows,  "  covers  "  and  not  "  operates  upon,"  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  at  page  53  is  that  "  the  virtual  agent  in 
that  region  of  the  heavens  "  which  overhangs  the  land  acts  upon 
it  by  drawing  it  up  as  by  a  magnet.  This  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the  context. 

On  more  important  points  I  can  show,  I  think  in  every  case, 
that  this  self-constituted  critic  is  wrong  where  I  am  right.  My 
explanation  of  "  potentia  "  he  objects  to,  but  on  what  grounds- 
he  does  not  state.  I'otcntm  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Siva^is, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  more  shortly,  or,  I  think  I  may 
say,  more  accurately,  explained  than  I  have  done  in  the  note  on 
page  41.  The  passage  "  Virtutatum  est  crelum  ad  agendum  et 
terra  potentiata  ad  patiendum  "  Mr.  Toynbee  would  translate 
"  the  heavens  were  endued  with  capacity  to  act,  and  the  earth 
with  capacity  to  be  acted  upon,"  and  he  finds  fault  with  my 
translation,  "  the  heavens  were  endowed  with  virtue  to  do 
(leaving  out  the  archaic  for)  and  the  land  with  power  to  bo 
patient."  I  submit  the  two  renderings  to  the  judgment  of  any 
impartial  person  to  say  whicli  is  the  better.  1  need  not  point 
out  that  the  expression  "  virtue  to  do  "  is  equivalent  to  "  capa- 
city to  act,"  and  ''  pos-er  to  be  patient  "  means  "  capacity  to 
be  acted  upon."  But  the  important  point  is  again  the  distinc- 
tion between  eartli  and  land.  Mr.  Toynbee  is  criticizing  tha 
translation  of  a  passage  which  he  shows  he  does  not  understand. 
The  whole  of  sec.  xxi..  at  the  end  of  which  this  passage  occurs, 
is  an  argument  to  show  why  and  how  the  land,  "  this  uncovered 
land  "  portion  of  the  earth,  not  the  earth,  was  raised  up  above- 
the  water  portion.  Dante,  or  whoever  wrote  it,  quotes  imme- 
diately before  this  passage  the  text  from  Genesis,  "  Let  the 
waters  be  gathered  together  in  one  place  and  let  the  dry  lai.ii 
appear.''  To  tran.slate  "  terra  "  here  and  elsewhere  the  earth 
rather  than  the  layid  shows  a  misunderstanding  of  the  author 
and  an  inability  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  I  hope  I  am  not 
too  severe  when  1  say  that  the  true  meaning  must  be  obvious  to 
every  person  of  intelligence  who  reads  the  work. 

But  the  worst  part  of  this  critic's   attempt  to  injure  my  work 
is  to  come.     He  says,    "  A't  pages  36,  38,   and  40  Latin  phrases 
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which  have  baffled  Mr.  Bromby  are  loft  untranslated."  He  is 
roforring  at  page  30  to  the  words  "  ftqualiter,"  "  siibBtuns," 
and  '•  potissinie,"  wliich  are  words  of  art,  and  could  not 
well  be  literally  translated  in  the  text,  Vjut  their  meaning 
is  given  in  a  note.  Is  it  fair  to  attemjit  thus  to  lead 
Die  readers  of  liis  letter  to  suppose  that  these  Latin 
word.s  have  so  bafHcd  me  that  they  are  loft  unexplained 
an<l  untranslated  V  'I'ho  bailling  word  at  page  ii8  is  again 
tlie  word  "  substans,"  which  1  had  already  explained,  and 
which  is  hotter  loft  in  the  original  language  in  tlie  text  than 
paraphrased.  So  at  page  40,  though  1  leave  the  logical  phrases 
"  secundum  quid  "  and  •'  siniplicitcr  propter  quod  "  in  th« 
text  because  they  are  technical  terms  and  untranslatalhe,  I 
explain  as  fully  as  couM  bo  done  in  a  short  note  what  they  mean. 
To  go  at  length  into  all  tho  ways  in  which  thoy  are  used  by  the 
schoolmen  would  require  several  pages.  Ami  now  I  ask,  Is  it 
fair  criticism  or  oven  hoiiourabh!  conduct  to  attempt  to  leiul  your 
readers  to  8uj)po80  that  these  worils  are  untranslated  because  I 
did  not  understand  their  nujaning?  He  charges  nie  with  "  rush- 
ing in  where  more  cautious  folk  have  been  chary  of  venturing 
themselves."  I  can  only  say  if  any  one  more  competent  had 
done  the  work  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  boon  spared  tho 
labour  which  it  cost  me.  1  apologized  in  the  introduction  for 
attempting  it  on  the  ground  that  no  one  else  had  done  it.  I  did 
not  expect  any  reward  for  my  work,  but  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
just  and  fair  criticism. 

Courtesy  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  we  learn  from  a  study 
of  Dante.  I  hope  in  time,  and  when  be  has  studied  the  master 
us  long  as  I  have,  my  crilicizer  will  learn  this  lesson.  There 
are  many  passages  of  groat  ditlicidty  iu  tlie  "  yuiestio  "  and 
about  which  I  felt  very  dillidont  when  translating  them.  Not 
one  of  those  has  he  allu<lod  to  — I  presume,  in  his  favour,  because 
be  has  not  appreciated  their  dilliculty.  If  he  d<ies  and  agrees 
with  me  in  my  rendering  of  them  it  would  have  boon  only  fairly 
genoro.18  to  have  mentioned  these,  as  well  as  those  trivial  mis- 
prints upon  which  he  has  laid  stress. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  HAMILTON  BROMDY. 
The  Tomplo,  Dec.  8. 

PERISHABLE    BOOKS. 

TO  TIIK  KUITOU. 
Sir, — Tho  projiosal  that  all  books  bIiouIiI  bo  printed  on  paper 
warrautod  to  peri.sh  within  a  century  was,  of  course,  only  Mr. 
lioslio  Stephen's  fun  :  but  it  is  a  pity  that  so  humorous  a  pro- 
posal should  not  have  boon  worked  out  more  fully.  To  apply  it 
to  manuscripts  would,  jiorhaps,  bo  unfair,  but  a  few  samples  of 
its  application  to  17th  century  literature  may  not  be  inienter- 
taining.  Horrick,  for  instance,  will  hardly  bo  recognized  as 
forming  part  of  "  tho  rubbish  heaps  of  tho  small  Elizabethan 
literature  "  which  exist  for  tho  glorilication  "  of  dry-as-dusts  who 
won't  recognize  the  inevitable  law  of  death."  Fcw]iootsaie 
now  more  road,  yot  from  1048,  when  his  hrst  edition  ap|iearod, 
Horrick  was  never  reprinted  in  his  entirety  till  ISiH  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Stiphon  had  had  his  will.  Dr.  Nott,  who  printed  a  selection 
from  him  in  l.SIO,  would  havi;  boon  02  years  too  late  to  save  even 
these  fragments  from  extinction.  Tho"  works  of  Campion  and  of 
half  the  Elizabethan  song-writers  would  have  perished  even  more 
I'.opelossly,  for  Oliphant  only  printed  snatches  from  tlioni  in 
1837,  and  wo  owe  their  complete  recovery  to  Mr.  Bnllen  in  o>n- 
own  geuoration.  Most  of  the  dramatists  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  ;  Wob.ster,  for  instance,  was  lirst  published  in  his  entirety 
by  Dyco  in  1830.  Even  ipros»-writors  of  note  would  nc^t  have 
escaped.  The  eighth  edition  of  tho  "  Anatomy  of  Slolnncholy  " 
was  printed  ill  1070,  the  ninth  not  till  IvSOO.  just  L'-t  years  "too 
late  on  Mr.  Ktophon's  theory.  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  ""  made  a 
gallant  struggle  for  existence,  as  it  was  republished  at  short 
iiitenals  down  to  1710,  but  novir  again  in  its  ontiroty  till  18",i0. 
Tho  book  continuod  to  bo  road  by  tho  lovers  of  olil-world  litem- 
turo,  but  one  of  the  fi^lio  editions  could  always  bo  picked  u]i  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings,  and  those  sulliced.  1  should  bo 
sorry  next  time  I  took  mine  down  to  find  it  turned  into  pulp. 

If  Mr.  Stephen  (despite  his  remark  on  Elizabethan 
"  rtibbish  heaps  ")  only  desires  to  legislate  for  the  future,  is  he 
so  sure  that  wo  aro  wiser  and  more  discerning  than  our  great- 
grandfathers V  The  18th  century  did  not  care  to  reprint  the 
works  of  the  17tli  ;  with  tho  assistance  of  tho  romaindor-man  to 
holpotr  editionswliich  have  n<it  sold,  we  have  boon  more  tolerant 
to  tho  18th.  but  luir  childron  may  discover  that  wo  have 
neglected  more  than  we  think.  In  any  case,  what  docs  .Mr. 
Stephen  propose  to  gain  ?  A  milliiui  books  can  be  easilv  housed 
in  a  building  that  covers  less  than  an  acre,  and  their  existence 
barms  no  one.  As  a  journeyninu  of  letters  I  think  it  hard  that  I 
sluuld  bo  grudged  a  couple  of  toot  of  shelf-room  in  the  onlylibrarv 


that  is  bound  to  take  my  books.  The  knights  and  captains  of 
literature  aro  sure  of  their  record  ;  why  should  not  we  poor 
squires  and  yeomen  please  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  a 
century  hence  some  one  of  our  kin  may  have  the  curiosity  to  look 
up  our  forgotten  works  and  gather  from  them  some  idea  of  what 
sort  of  a  man  this  ancestor  of  his  was,  and  wherein  lay  his 
interests '/  The  librarian  of  the  past  Io..ked  on  his  library  only 
as  a  storehouse  ;  the  librarian  of  to-ilay  regards  it  much  more 
as  a  workshop,  but  it  is  to  his  credit  if  he  refuses  to  forget  that 
it  is  a  storehouse  as  well. 

To  arguo  thus  against  a  paradox  perhaps  shows  a  lack  cf 
humour,  but  it  will  be  a  misfortune  if  Mr.  Stephen's  paradox  is 
accepted  as  a  sullicient  answer  to  the  crj-  fi  .r  better  paper.  For 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  much  of  the  best  English  art  has 
taken  the  form  of  book-illustration,  but  tho  recent  introduction 
of  "  half-tone  "  blocks  for  illusti-ating  books  has  necessarilv 
brought  with  it  the  use  of  "  loaded  "  papers  of  absolutely 
smooth  surface,  heavy  in  the  hand,  certain  to  decay.  Inferior 
printt^rs  find  such  papers  easier  to  print  on,  oven  witli  tyjie,  than 
tho  lighter  and  more  lasting  qualities.  If  those  interested  in 
books  would  take  an  interest  also  in  having  them  well  printed 
on  honest  paper  the  books  would  be  much  plea.santer  to  handle, 
and  tho  living  art  of  wood-engraving  might  yet  revive.  Even  if 
a  cemetery  for  dead  books  in  connexion  with  tho  British  Museum 
should  have  to  be  built  on  Salisbury  Plain,  1  think  tho  price 
would  not  bo  too  heavy  to  pay. 

A  LIBRARIAN. 

THE    STUART    PORTRAITS. 

TO  THE  EDITOK. 
Sir,  -The  review    of    Mr.    Hay   Fleming's   "  Marj-,  Queen    of 
Scots"  in    l.itirniurc   contains  these    words  : — 

The  swttrthincs.i  of  later  Stuarts,  ("liarles  H.  and  the  Chevalier  do 
St.  GeiifKi-,  t»9  Ijfen  absurdly  attributed  to  doccnt  from  Kiccio.  The 
portrait  of  James  III.  in  Holy  rood  indicates  an  *'  Italianato  "  air  in 
the  Stuart  line  with  no  suspicion  of  such  a  cause. 

May  I  point  out  that  bfith  these  later  Stuai^s  ha<l  nearer  and 
less  problematical  Italian  relationships  ?  The  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Charles  II  was  an  Italian,  Mary  de  Medici  ;  and  tho 
Chevalier,  besides  partaking  iu  tho  Italian  strain  thus  introduced, 
had  an  Italian  mother,  Mary  Beatrice  d'Esto. 

Tho  curious  in  Stuart  resemblances  may  find  it  interesting 
to  compare  the  portraits  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (one  in  the 
National  Portrait  {Jallory  and  one  at  Dulwich),  with  that  of 
Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Lennox  (iu  tho  National  Portrait 
Callery).  Tho  likeness  between  the  eldest  son  of  James  Land 
the  hard-featured  lady  who  was  Dandev's  mother  spooks  for 
itself.  Yours  obtdieutlv, 

Croydon,  Dec.  1.  C.  BL.\CK. 
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In  the  next  number  of  Lidraturc  "  Among  My  Books  " 
will  be  written  by  Mr.  William  Watson. 

«  <  «  « 

The  report  of  tho  Society  of  Authors  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  tr.ado  in  bookselling  and  declining  to  ai>prove  the  propoaoJ 
restriction  of  discount  on  books  to  I'd.  in  the  Is.  has  been  con- 
sidered by  tho  council  of  tho  Publishers'  .Association.  The 
council  has  passed  tho  resolution  embodied  in  the  following 
letters,  which  the  secretary  of  the  association  was  instructed  to 
scud  to  Mr.  Bidor  Hatrgard.  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
.Authors,  and  .Mr.  T.  Burleigh,  the  hon.  sec.  of  tho  Associated 
Booksellers. 

H.  Hi.ler  Hapgard,  Esq.,  Society  of  Authord,  9lh  Deccmbpr.  189". 
My  diar  H.i):Rnrd,— I  laid  the  report  of  j-our  socirty  on  tho  di«- 
count  iiUfstion  loforo  our  council  to-day,  and  tho  following  rrsolution 
Was  pas.icd  '.  — "  Tiiat  in  »iew  of  tlm'reixirt  of  the  Society  of  Autboti, 
tho  council  fool  that  it  is  not  inissiUo  for  thoni  to  procod  with  the  |»o- 
po.'iod  srlii  me  in  its  pnsint  fomi,  lut  th<j-  aro  not  without  hope  that 
son-.o  other  means  of  meeting  tho  iliff.cuity  m.iy  In-  suggested."  I  was 
^•(luestcd  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  you.  and  also  to  the 
Associated  ItookselUrs.  — I  am,  yours  faithfully  (Sicned)  Cu.vBLBI  Jamb* 
LoXUMAS,  I'residint. 

T.  Burleigh,  E.sq..  Hon.  Si^e.  Assoriated  Books<dlers,  370,  Oxford- 
street,  W..  !»th  Ueeeniber.  l!<!'7. 
Dear  Mr.  Burleigh.— You  have  no  doubt  seen  the  report  of  the 
Siviety  of  Authors  nn  the  discount  i)ue«tiou.  It  was  considered  by  the 
eouneil  of  the  Publishers'  .\ssociation  to-day,  and  I  need  hanlly  inform 
you  that  they  greatly  repret  the  nuthori"  decision,  for  though  the 
eounoil  wert>  c»nscii>us  of  many  ditBculliti  in  the  way  of  carrring  out  the 
scheme,  they  wtn>  preiKind  to  give  it  a  fair  and'loyal  triiil  if  tlie  co- 
op.ration  of  tho  Authors'  Society  h.-id  leen  s«'cured.  Although  tho 
pri  sent  effort  must  bo  considered  to  have  failed,  the  council  bore  that 
all  who  are  intertstcd    in   the    circulation   of  l>coks  will  rontince  to  give 
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the  matter  full  and  careful  consideration  in  the  endeavour  to  discover 
some  practicable  scheme.  The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously 
at  to-day's  meeting  : — "  That  in  view  of  the  report  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  the  council  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  proceed  with 
the  proposed  scheme  in  its  present  form,  but  they  are  not  without  hope 
that  some  other  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  may  be  suggested. " — 
I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Wii.  PocLTEN,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  who  has  just  completed  a  "  Life  of 
Peter  the  Great,"  which  will  be  pablished  a  little  later 
by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  now  intends  to  write  a  life  ot 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  for  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  Both 
these  works  are  episodes  in  the  period  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  and  of  the  northern  war,  to  which  Mr. 
Browning  has  devoted  particular  attention  and  to  which  the 
"  Diary  ot  Sir  George  Rooke,"  which  he  edited  for  the  Navy 
Records  Society,  also  refers. 

*  *  *  * 

During  the  last  three  years  Mr.  William  Black  has  been 
engaged  upon  a  novel  which  is  now  near  completion.  We  under- 
stand that  the  title  will  be  "  Wild  Eelin  :  otherwise  called 
Eelin  of  the  Eyes  like  the  Sea- Wave  :  Her  Escapades,  Adven- 
tures, and  Bitter  Sorrows."  The  serial  publication  of  this  work 
is  to  begin  in  January  of  next  year. 

*  *  *  * 

The  scene  of  the  new  novel  which  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard 
has  recently  begun  to  write  will  be  laid  in  Holland  in  the  days 
of  William  of  Orange,  and  will  therefore  be,  like  so  many  popular 
books  of  the  day,  an  historical  romance.  During  the  latter  part 
of  next  year  Mr.  Haggard  will  have  a  story  appearing  serially 
in  the  Graphic.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  called 
"  Swallow  "  and  is  to  deal  with  Boer  history  at  the  time  of 
their  great  trek  in  183(5.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  at  Chelsea,  Mr.  Haggard  has 
lately  written  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  that  institution,  which  is 
greatly  in  need  of  funds  ;  the  appeal  is  entitled  "  A  Visit  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital." 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips".s  new  volume  of  verse  will  contain  a 
poem,  "  Marpessa,"  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  "  Christ  in 
Hades  "  ;  also  "  The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator,  and  another  poem  on  a  story  of 
modern  life.  "  Christ  in  Hades  "  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
mew  volume. 

*  *  *  * 

The  ninth  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  edition 
of  "  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  "  may  be  expected  some  time 
next  year.  It  is  to  contain  an  exhaustive  index,  and  a  series  of 
studies  on  Pepys  and  his  time,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  what 
may  be  called  Pepysiana.  It  will  also  include  facsimiles  of  the 
original  shorthand  Pepys  used  in  the  writing  of  his  famous 
jottings.  The  large  paper  issue  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  edition 
is  still  "  going  up  "  in  price,  so  that  a  purchaser  may  con- 
sider himself  lucky  if  he  get  a  copy  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  original  published  price. 

*  *  *  * 

We  understand  that  the  proprietorship  of  the  Echo  has  just 
been  changed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  of 
the  halfpenny  papers  started  in  London  about  thirty  years  ago. 
Mr.  John  Cassell,  the  founder  of  the  great  publishing  house, 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Echo.  The  paper  has  had  a  some- 
what interesting  history  ;  passing  into  the  hands  of  Baron 
Grant,  it  was  issued  by  him  for  a  short  time  as  a  halfpenny 
morning  paper.  He  sold  it,  and  some  will  remember  a  rhyme 
of  that  period  : — 

The  Echo  is  sold  to  an  Editor  bold. 

Who  bought  it  from  Albert  Grant,   Sir  : 

That  Editor  bold  would    not  like  to  be  told — 

It's  an  Echo  that  doesn't  answer. 
But  if  it  had  not  so  far  been  a  great  success,  on  coming 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  it  soon  became  a 
valuable  property.  Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  the  Echo  formed  one 
of  a  score  of  papers  owned  by  a  small  syndicate,  including  Mr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Sir  H.  Gilzean-Eeid,  and 
others.  Mr.  Edwards  bought  back  the  paper  from  this  syndi- 
cate for  £90,000,  and  now  retains  a  large  interest  in  the  new 
company,  which  includes  Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  H. 
Wills,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Gilzean-Reid,  and  Mr.  John  Barker. 
During  the  past  four  or  five  years  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  has 
given  away,  for  the  erection  of  hospitals,  free  libraries,  &c.,  in 
Cornwall,  his  native  county,  and  in  London,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  "  accumulated  profits  of  the 
paper,"  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  "  held  only 
as  a  steward." 


The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  resolved  some  little 
time  ago  to  have  its  archives  collected,  arranged,  and  put  in 
order,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  records  of  the  Settlement 
before  the  year  1820  had  been  lost.  \Mth  the  view  of  supplying 
the  place  of  that  whicli  had  disappeared,  copies  of  most  of  the 
missing  papers  between  1652  and  1795  were  obtained  from  the 
Archive  Department  at  the  Hague,  where  tliousands  of  volumes 
of  reports,  letters,  journals,  &c.,  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany are  to  be  found  in  perfect  preservation.  Nearly  all  that  is 
missing  from  1795  to  1820  can  be  recovered  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  and  these  documents  are  being  copied,  printed, 
and  bound  in  neat  octavo  volumes,  which  the  colony  supplies  to 
our  principal  libraries  of  reference.  The  opening  up  of  Rhodesia 
has  made  an  enlargement  of  this  work  desirable.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  a  great  quantity  of  Portuguese  manuscript 
relating  to  the  native  tribes  of  that  country  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  is  in  existence,  from  which  can  be  obtained 
information  of  great  interest  and  specially  valuable  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  endeavouring  to  lead  kindred  tribes  towards  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization.  A  great  many  of  these  documents 
are  in  the  collection  of  foreign  papers  in  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  and  are  now  being  copied,  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  printed.  Owing  to  the  coming  and  going 
of  missionaries,  many  papers  will  probably  be  found  at  Rome 
and  also  at  Lisbon,  Mozambique,  and  Goa.  These  will,  in 
course  of  time,  be  collected  in  order  to  make  the  series  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  In  respect  to  work  of  this  kind  the  Cape 
Government  is  acting  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  Dr.  G.  Sl. 
Theal,  who  holds  the  office  of  Colonial  Historiographer,  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  monumental  task,  and 
has  already  been  several  months  at  work  upon  it. 

*  *  *  * 

The  issue  of  the  new  volume,  "  Con  Cregan,"  of  the  edition 
(h  lu.cc  of  Lever's  Works, has  been  postponed,  owing  to  the  strike 
among  the  Edinburgh  printers.  Now  that  the  strike  is  ended, 
the  work  may  be  expected  by  subscribers  in  a  week  or  two.  In 
addition  to  all  the  original  full-page  plates,  this  edition  will 
contain  reproductions  of  the  woodcuts  in  the  text,  with  which 
the  original  edition  was  illustrated. 

*  *  *  * 

Many  books  that  would  have  been  published  this  month  are 
being  delayed  on  account  of  the  strike  of  the  Edinburgh  printers, 
and  among  those  that  were  looked  for,  but  have  not  yet  arrived, 
is  a  small  illustrated  volume  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
British  Islands,  %vritten  for  Messrs.  Blackwood  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Aflalo,  whose  work  in  that  direction  and  in  regard  to  sea-angling 
— on  what  has  been  called  "  strictly  sporting  lines  " — is  already 
well  known.  Mr.  Aflalo's  foremost  literary  hero  and  scientific 
guide  has  always  been  the  veteran  naturalist  and  traveller,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  influence  that  many 
sporting  men  are  unwittingly  indebted  to  Mr.  Atialo  for  having 
done  something  towards  the  introduction  of  the  subtle  quality  of 
style  into  a  form  of  "  literature  "  which  is  too  often  confined 
within  the  narrow  sporting  slang.  We  look  to  see  some  good 
result  from  this,  for  it  is  rumoured  that  he  is  engaged  on  work 
dealing  with  the  sporting  world  for  Mr.  Hess's  forthcoming 
"  Critic."  Mr.  Aflalo  is  now  preparing  material  for  a  natural 
history  book  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  those  he  has  already 
written,  but  it  will  not  be  ready  for  at  least  another  year  ;  in 
the  meantime  he  continues  the  joint  editorshiji,  with  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  of  the  "  Encyclopiedia  of  Sport,"  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, ho  inaugurated,  and  he  also  edits,  with  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  the  "  Anglers'  Library,"  to  which  series  he  has  just 
contributed  the  volume  on  "  Sea  Fish." 

*  *  *  » 

Another  volume  delayed  by  the  strike  is  Mr.  E.  Livingston 
Prescott's  new  book,  which,  however,  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  in 
January  from  Messrs.  Warne's  house.  It  will  be  called 
"  Red-coat  Romances,"  and  consists  of  military  stories,  chiefly 
studies  from  life  of  soldiers.  Another  work  which  Mr.  Prescott 
has  in  hand,  not  of  a  military  character,  is  entitled  "  Dearer 
than  Honour."  This  should  prove  somewhat  more  romantic 
than  other  works  of  Mr.  Prescott's.  Although  a  few 
chapters  deal  with  the  life  of  a  gentleman  convict,  it  has 
not  been  "  written  with  a  purpose  "  and  is  devoid  of  the 
horrors  unavoidably  introduced  into  an  earlier  story.  "  Scarlet 
and  Steel  "  was  avowedly  a  "  novel  with  a  purpose."  Though 
its  author  doubtless  realized  that  this  might  mean  loss  of 
literary  prestige,  he  was  certainly  rewarded  by  the  mass  of 
sympathetic  correspondence  it  elicited.  One  letter  which  Mr. 
Prescott  received  from  a  prison  oflicial  in  a  good  position  con- 
tained the  following  remark  : — "  It  is  strange  what  an  alteration 
the  publication  of  your  bpok  has  already  made  in  the  treatment 
of  military    ott'enders    committed   to    military  prisons." 
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Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  at  jiresent  finishing  his  story  called 
"  'I'lio  Vintage,"  vvhicli  has  been  appearing  in  the  (Irajthic  ;  it 
<leals  witli  the  opening  year  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
of  1H20,  and  gives  the  point  of  view  of  the  t  easants  who  took  so 
large  a  part  in  it.  Xliis  novel  will  bo  published  in  January  by 
Messrs.  Methnen  and  by  ilessrs.  Harijer.  It  will  prol)ably  bo 
followed  by  another  story  giving  an  account  of  the  war  by  sea. 
Mr.  lionson  is  alto  engaged  upon  Arrowsnuth's  .-Vnnual  for 
1S08.  This  is  to  bo  called  "  The  Princess  of  Rhodope,"  and 
will  bo  found  to  bo  tlio  history  of  a  lady  touched  by  tne  mad- 
ness of  the  gaming   tables. 

*■»■»« 

Miss  Adeline  Sergeant's  next  book  will  probably  bo  one 
•called  "  Tho  Lady  Cluirlotte."  It  has  not  appeared  serially,  as 
have  most  of  Misa  Sergeant's  novels  ;  and  it  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  early  next  year. 

*  «  ■»  « 

Thope  who  chanco  to  care  for  tho  happy  marriage  of  an 
excellent  artist's  work  with  an  admirable  author's  conception 
will  regret  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Harper  Brothers  have  abandoned 
the  idea  witli  which  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  comedies 
■was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  A.H.A. — namely,  that 
tho  whole  Huiies  of  pla\s  should  1  o  illustrate<l.  But  that  wliich 
lovers  of  "  black-anil-whito  "  will  lope, those  who  care  for  larger 
pictures  will  gain  ;  lor  Mr.  Abbey  is  elaborating  some  of  his 
<lesigns  upon  canvas,  and  already  has  a  picture  from  J^rar — tho 
scone  whore  Cordelia  commends  the  King  to  the  caru  of  her 
sisters— upon  his  easel.  .S<.ino  years  ago  Mr.  Abbey  began  a 
series  of  illustrations  for  the  "  Du.serted  \'illai;o,"  as  an  artist 
ahould  work,  for  his  own  enjoyment  ;  these  drawings,  intended 
for  reproduction  on  jjhites  rather  larger  than  those  hitherto  made 
from  this  artist's  work,  now  niniiber  about  twenty-live,  and  will 
be  added  to  fmm  time  to  time  until  tho  whole  poem  is  illustrated. 
Apart  from  these  pictures  Mr.  Abbey  is  now  doing  very  little  book 
illustration,  althougli  he  has  recently  made  live  black-and-white 
drawings  for  the  illustrated  Bible  which  is  being  prepared  in 
Amsterdam  by  u  society  of  amateurs  ;  tho  subjects  being 
"  JJubiirah  tho  rrophetess, "  "  Jael  and  Sisera,"  "  Tho  Angel 
ajipoaiing  to  Gideon,"  '•  Tho  Sword  of  tho  Loril  and  of  Gideon," 
jind  "  Tho  Lopors." 

*  *  *  * 

The  South  Kensington  De])artment  of  Science  and  Art 
having  held,  in  1890,  a  Retrospective  Exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  students  in  its  schools  during  the  twelve  years  ending  in 
18!)G,  the  department  are  issuing  a  memorial  and  record 
of  this  event.  It  has  been  conipiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Eislior,  and  contains  2r>l'>  representations  of  prizo  designs.  It 
is  intended  to  form  an  illustrated  record  of  the  work  done, 
and  its  promoters  claim  "  that  it  is  the  most  important  that  has 
ever  bcjon  oll'ored  in  this  country  in  connexion  with  our  public 
.schools  of  art."  The  agents  for  tho  department  are  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall, 

■»  *  »  it 

TIio  Early  English  Text  Society,  founded  by  Dr.  Furnivall 
in  1H04,  makes  an  incent  appeal  for  more  subscribers.  The 
society  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work  and  has  produced 
iioarly  '-OO  texts,  while  it  has  a  goorlly  list  of  further  publica- 
tions in  pro|)aration,  which  will  be  issued  if  funda  are  forth- 
coming. Tho  prosjioctus  states  that  "  tho  society's  exju'ri- 
onco  has  .shown  tho  very  small  number  of  those  inheritors  ot  the 
speech  of  C'ynewulf,  Chaucer,  and  Shakspere  who  care  two 
guineas  a  j'oar  for  tho  records  of  that  speech.  .  .  .  It  is 
nothing  loss  than  a  scandal  that  tho  Hellenic  Society  should 
have  nearly  J.OtK)  niendiers,  while  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  has  only  about  iilW."  Tho  Hon.  Sec.  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dalziel,  ()7,  N'ictoria-road,  Finsbury-park,  N. 

*  *  *  * 

Wo  learn  from  tho  Jiidiyiiariy  that  the  Parish  Register 
Society  has  privately  printed  a  rerhntim  copy  of  "  Baptisms 
jit  Stratford-on-.\von  from  March,  lf>o8,  to  March.  106:5,"  con- 
taining tlie  register  of  Shakespeare's  baptism  and  a  good  many 
other  entries  relating  to  his  family.  The  transcript  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  the  librarian  of  Shakesixiai'o's 
Uirthplaco  and  Trust. 

«  *  *  « 

In  January  next  ftlessi-s.  Innes  will  publish  in  the 
3foiitlilii  J'<iK-hit  a  now  novel  by  !Mr.  Artluir  Patersnn,  entitled 
"  A  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel."  It  will  prove  to  be  yot  another 
historical  romance,  dealing,  in  this  instance,  with  tho  American 
(i'ivil  War  from  tho  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  to  Sherman's  nmrch 
through  Georgia.  Mr.  Patorson  is  a  jiromising  writer  of  liction, 
who  pins  his  taith  on  two  excellent  maxims — lirst,  that  concon- 
tiation  or  conoisoness  should  be  a  story-teller's  lirst  considera- 
tion, and  second,   that  if  a  master  of  fiction  can,  or  thinks  ho 


can,  do  without  stylo  in  its  true  sense,  those  below  the  first  rank 
certainly  cannot.  In  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South  and  in  such  characters  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  General  Sherman  be  has  found  subjects  well  suited 
to  his  powers. 

■»*•»♦ 

Mr.  W.  Pott  Ridge,  whose  successful  dialogues  and  stfiries 
have  appeared  in  many  journals,  will  have  a  long  novel  published 
by  Messrs.  Pearson  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  which  is 
to  be  called,  we  believe,  "  Three  Women  and  Mr.  Frank  Card- 
well."  A  second  novel  by  Mr.  Ridge,  to  bo  entitled,  phoneti- 
cally, '•'  Mordomly,"  will  commence  in  To-Day  as  a  serial  early 
in  January.  It  will  contain  quite  a  new  departure — viz.,  a 
cheerful  study  of  an  East-end,  or  rather  Walworth,  girl.  It  will 
be  refreshing  to  find  that  the  modem  maiden  of  the  proletariat 
is  not  quite  so  depressing  a  person  as  some  writers  would  make 
us  believe. 

•»  *  «  • 

Wo  hear  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Voynich,  whose  recent  novel, 
"  The  Gadfly,"  has  had  considerable  success,  intends  to  visit 
Austria  early  next  year  with  the  view  of  collecting  material 
for  a  now  book  dealing  with  contemporary  life  in  that  country. 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  book  will  be  ready  for  the  press 
for  more  than  a  year,  as  Mr.  Voynich  will  spend  much 
time  in  studying  his  tntoura'je  before  he  puts  pen  to  paper. 
♦  ♦     '  *  "  ♦ 

One  of  the  latest  modes  of  illustrating  novels  is  by  the  simple 
process  of  photography.  This  can  bar  Uy  bo  agreeable  to  the 
"  black-and-white  men,"  and  is  not  likely  to  further  the  cause  of 
art  ;  but  it  is  welcomed  by  authors  who  have  suti'ered  at  the 
hands  of  faulty  illustrators — more  conmion  ten  years  ago  than 
thoy  are  to-day.  As  a  social  satirist  said  of  a  fashionable  class 
of  song,  "  It's  very  inartistic,  Imt  the  public  like  it  best,"  and 
we  shall  probably  see  more  of  it  in  tho  futuio. 

*  «  «  ♦ 

"  Irish  Idylls,"  by  Miss  .lane  Barlow,  has  recently  been 
submitted  to  tliis  procossjof  decoration,  llr.  Cliftt>n  Johnson, 
armed  with  a  camera,  visited  Connemara  last  year  and  "  took 
the  scenes  which  form  tho  setting  <if  tho  '•  Idylls,"  just  as  ho 
bad  previously  made  photograiihs  for  works  by  31r.  Barrio  and 
"  Ian  Maclareii."  Tlieso  books  with  photographic  pictures  are 
published  by  .Messrs.  Dodd  and  Mead,  of  New  Vork,  and  wo 
understand  that  Miss  Barlow  considere  that  the  pictures  aro 
among  tho  best  she  has  seen  of  West  Irish  landsca|:)0,  and  that 
they  really  do  illustrate  the  text  of  her  work.  So  that  if  both 
tho  author  and  the  public  aro  happy   perhaps  tho  critic  is  i/« 

*  *  *  » 

We  hear  that  Frau  v.  Helferich,  widow  of  the  late  Professor 
of  Dresden  Univer.sity,  and  nieco  of  Leopold  von  Itanke,  is  at 
present  translating  tho  "  Irish  Idylls  "  into  German.  This  lady 
htis  already  successfully  translated  several  other  well-known 
English  books,  and  herlrish  connexions— it  will  bo  remembered 
that  tho  historian  married  Miss  Graves,  sister  of  tho  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Limerick  -will  probably  give  her  special  facilities  for 
dealing  with  the  Irish  dialect. 

«  «  •  * 

"  J.\ck  o'Lantern  "  will  l>o  tho  name  of  the  new  novel  on 
which  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  l>cen  at  work  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  As  is  usual  with  this  author's  serious  work, 
the  scene  is  laid  in  tho  West  Country,  East  Dartmoor  being  tho 
(larticular  locality  chosen.  It  has  lx!on  recently  stated  that  Mr. 
Phillpotts  is  a  graiulson  of  tho  f'lmous  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This 
was  not  tho  ease  ;  his  father.  Captain  Phillpotts.  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Bishop,  and  thus  the  novelist  is  his  grand-nephew. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  Housing 
the  IVople — an  Experiment  in  Ci>-operation  "  (Ganlncr.  Paisley 
and  London*,  by  Sir  H.  Gilzean-Keid.  LL.D.  'ihe  little  l>ook 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  movement  originated  by  tho 
author  and  others  in  Edinburgh,  in  ISOl*.  which,  it  is  claimed, 
has  producc<l  well-appointed  workmen's  houses  to  tho  value  of 
nearly  half-a-million  and  which  have  become  tho  property  of  tho 
occupiere  "  by  a  simple  and  easily  adaiite<l  system  involving 
little  more  than  tho  onlinarj-  annual  exiondituro  in  rent." 
«  •     '  ••  ■• 

Mrs.  do  Courcy  LaflTan,  the  wife  of  the  Principal  of  Chelten- 
ham College,  finds  time  to  continue  the  literary  work  which 
made  her  well  known  as  "  Mrs.  Leith  Adams."  She  contributes 
a  story  to  tho  Christmas  Numl>cr  of  Uc\t»eholii  Wvrils  and 
alyo  a  tale  to  another  issue  of  the  same  journal.  She  has 
recently  begun  to  work  upon  a  novel,  tho  title  of  which  will  bo 
bo    "  Tho    I'rinco's  Feathers— a   story  of  Leafy  Warwickshire  in 
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the  Olden  Time."  Sir.  Laffan,  before  he  went  to  Cheltenham, 
was  Head  Master  of  the  old  Grammar  School  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  An  inmate  of 
the  old  Almshouses  in  that  town,  an  ancient  dame  of  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  related  to  Mrs.  Laft"an  the  leading  incidents — which 
had  taken  place  during  her  girlhood  in  the  town  of  Leamington — 
of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  most  pathetic  tale,  the  scene  being  a 
then  flourishing  hostelry  known  as  the  "Three  Feathers. "  Mrs.Laf- 
fan  has  also  on  hand  a  story  of  public  school  life,  entitled  "  The 
Gift  of  God."  She  has  recently  devoted  much  attention  to 
public  lectures,  and  has  already  given  one  on  "  Fictional  Litera- 
ture as  a  Profession  for  Women  ''  and  another  on  "  The  Fiee- 
dom  of  the  Mind."  Probably  these,  with  a  projected  paper  on 
"  Oarlyle,"  will  be  delivered  in  Loudon  at  a  later  date. 
•»  *  *  * 

A  new  publication  in  its  first  number  says,  "  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known  that  the  letters  from  Russia  which 
appear  in  Literature  ....  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Dobson."  The  ignorance  of  the  general  public  is  the  less  sur- 
prising seeing  that  it  is  shared  by  ourselves.  We  have  published 
two  letters  from  Russia,  they  are  by  different  authors,  and  Mr. 
George  Dobson  is  not  the  author  of  either. 

*  #  «  ♦ 

The  Public  Free  Libraries  Committee  of  Manchester  state, 
in  their  annual  report  (1896-1897)  that  the  number  of  readers  and 
borrowers  in  their  free  libraries  has  been  more  than  6,200,000, 
a  number  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  exception 
of  1895-6,  and  an  advance  of  more  than  H, 000, 000  over  the  figures 
of  ten  years  ago.  The  volumes  issued  to  borrowers  for  home 
reading  were  963,127.  Politics  and  commerce  accounted  for 
3,647  out  of  this  number  ;  fiction  for  780,045. 

**•»■» 
With  reference  to  the  remarks   in  Literature  of  December  4 
on  the  Scottish  History  Societ}',   Mr.   Adam  Smail,  of  13,  Corn- 
wall-street, Edinburgh,  writes,  Dec.  4  :  — 

The  public  libraries  subscribing  numbered  34  at  the  commence- 
ment, anfl  there  are  now  56  on  the  roll,  but  many  more  ought  to  be 
added.  It  is  to  such  institutions  that  students  and  non-members  must 
resort  when  they  wish  to  consult  the  publications  of  the  society.  This  is 
the  only  direction  in  which  it  is  safe  to  extend  the  membership,  because 
the  works  purchased  cannot  come  into  the  market.  The  Scottish  History 
Society's  membership  of  400  compares  favourably  with  similar  publishing 
societies.  For  instance,  the  older  societies  restricted  themselves  thus  :  — 
Eoxburghe  Club,  31,  afterwards  40  ;  Fhilobiblion  Society,  35,  afterwards 
40  ;  Abbotsford  Club,  50  ;  Maitland  Club,  50,  aftei-wards  100  ;  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  100  ;  Hunterian  Club,  200  ;  Chetham  Society,  350  ;  Surtees 
Society,  350  ;  Percy  Society,  500  ;  New  Spalding  Club,  500.  The 
original  Spalding  Club  was  unlimited,  and  many  of  its  publications  can 
now  be  had  at  extremely  modei-ate  prices.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Grampian  Club.  The  Camden,  Parker,  Calvin,  and  Wodrow  Societies 
were  practically  unlimited,  and  their  works  can  in  many  cases  be  had 
cheap,  as  also  those  of  the  Spottiswoode  Society.  The  membership  of 
the  latter  was  1,000.  It  is,  therefore,  no  narrow-minded  policy  of  ex- 
clusion that  has  caused  the  strict  limitation  of  the  membership  of  the 
Scottish  History  Society  to  400,  but  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  subscribers.  A  set  of  the  publications  for  the  first  ten  years  (25  vols.) 
was  sold  in  Edinburgh  this  week  for  £29.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
£18  10s.  on  the  original  cost  to  the  subscriber  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  works  are  held. 

«■»*•» 

The  literary  element  is  not  perhaps  a  primary  one  among 
members  of  the  City  companies  of  London,  although  here  and 
there  a  distinguished  name  will  be  found.  The  new  Master  of 
one — the  "  Curriers  " — is  not  only  a  successful  man  of  business 
but  a  distinguished  bibliophile  and  a  careful  bibliographer.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Ashbee's  greatest  claim  to  literary  distinction  is  probably 
his  '_'  Iconography  of  Don  Quixote,  1605-1895,"  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  two  and  a-half  years  ago, 
— is  admittedly  the  best  book  of  the  kind  in  any  language.  The 
"Master's"  "Bibliography  of  Tunis,"  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  1888,  is  also  an  admirable  and  useful  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Ashbee  has  travelled  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  he  is  conversant  with  most  European  languages.  His  very 
large  library  contains  very  many  excessively  rare  books  ;  he  is  a 
member  of  various  learned  societies,  French  and  English.  Mr. 
Ashbee  ought  to  write  a  history  of  the  company  of  which  he  will 
doubtless  prove  an  excellent  Master. 

*  *  *  ■» 

A  propos  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain's  attack  upon  the  German 
language,  recently  delivered  in  that  tongue  before  a  distin- 
guished audience  in  Vienna,  "  It  may  be  interesting,"  writes  a 
correspondent,  "  to  remind    readers    that    the    '  Prize   German 


Sentence'  occurs  in  Ch.  XII.  of  Lessing's  'Laokoon.'  The 
main  part  of  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Wenn  er  (der  Graf  Caylus)  in  den  Gemalden  der 
vermischten  Handlungen,  an  welchen  sichtbare  und  unsichtbaro 
Wesen  Theil  nehmen,  nicht  angiebt  und  vielleicht  nicht 
angeben  kann,  wie  die  letztern,  welche  nur  wir,  die  wir  das 
Gemiilde  betrachten,  darin  entdecken  soUten,  so  anzubringen 
sind,  dass  die  Personen  dea  Gemaldes  sie  nicht  sehen. 
wenigstens  sie  nicht  nothwendig  sehen  zu  mussen  scheinea 
konnen,  &c. ' 

"  This  is  not  nearly  all,  but,  if  the  editor  likes,  tho 
'  apodosis  '  of  the  sentence  might  appear  in  his  next  number. 
Also  a  conditional  clause  at  the  beginning  has  been  omitted. 
What  I  particularly  admire  is  the  nice  plenitude  of  commas, 
which  give  a  sort  of  '  ridge  and  furrow  '  effect  to  a  sentence  in 
other  respects  suggestive  to  the  pedestrian  reader  of  a  bottomless 
morass. ' ' 

*  •»  *  * 

The  Nansen  boom,  which  was  at  its  height  in  Berlin  last 
April,  when  the  Palace  Hotel  flew  the  Swedish  flag  and  crowds 
of  enthusiastic  Berliners  used  to  cheer  the  explorer  as  he  went 
out  and  came  in,  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  exploded  now  in 
Germany.  At  any  rate,  more  than  one  bookseller  in  the  city  is 
offering  new  and  uncut  copies  of  "In  Nacht  und  Eis  "  at 
three-quarters  of  its  nett  published  price.  Even  with  this  re- 
duction little  hope  is  entertained  of  getting  rid  of  the  stock  at  this 
season.  The  title  is  not  attractive  to  the  purchasers  of 
Christmas  presents. 

*  «  *  * 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Nansen,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  had  a  tremendous  reception  in  the  United  States,  was  asked 
some  15  years  ago  to  join  Professor  Marsh  in  his  exploration  im 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  appears  that  the  American  professor 
was  in  need  of  competent  assistants  to  aid  him  in  his  researches 
and  especially  to  take  charge  of  his  various  parties  engaged  in 
field  work.  Some  English  friends  travelling  in  Norway  called 
his  attention  to  a  young  naturalist  who  had  shown  great  daring 
and  ability  in  collecting  the  skeletons  of  whales  along  the 
Norway  coast  and  had  brought  them  together  in  the  museum  of 
Bergen  where  he  was  assistant.  The  suggestion  was  made  th&t 
Nansen,  the  young  assistant,  should  join  Professor  Mar.'sh,  and 
at  first  he  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  but  before  definite 
an-angements  could  be  made  he  had  received  such  promotion 
and  recognition  in  his  own  country  that  he  resolved  to  remain 
in  Norway,  with  the  result  now  so  well  known. 

«  *  *  * 

The  Publishers'  Association  has  a  special  sub-committe& 
considering  the  subject  of  title-pages.  Failing  the  compulsory 
registration  of  books  at  an  established  bureau,  we  would  suggest 
the  recording  of  dates  of  publication  of  all  books  by  printing 
such  dates  on  the  rerso  of  the  title-page.  If  it  be  impossible  to 
fix  the  exact  day,  the  month,  at  any  rate,  might  be  given.  We 
notice  that  a  few  publishers  give  the  dates  of  the  new  editions. 
This  for  bibliographical  and  other  purposes  is  very  useful  ;  it 
would  add  to  the  value  if,  in  the  case  of  a  reprint  and  not  a  rs- 
vised  edition,  it  were  so  stated,  as  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
do  with  their  books. 

*  *  *  * 

One  does  not  usually  find  very  early  printed  books  in  tlie- 
catalogues  of  provincial  booksellers,  yet  a  choice  specimen  occurs, 
in  the  interesting  list  of  Messrs.  Henry  Young  and  Sons,  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Epistles  "  of  St.  Jerome- 
{Sancti  Hiermiymi  EpA^tohn),  printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  at 
"Mainz"  in  1470,  on  thick,  pure  vellum,  and  with  15  of  the  piinci- 
pal  capital  letters  magnificently  illuminated  with  thick  plates 
of  burnished  gold.  Like  most  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the 
early  press,  this  volume  is  a  triumph  of  the  typographical  art. 
This  copy  is  additionally  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  large  and  interesting  woodcut  dated  bookplate  of  one 
of  its  early  possessors,  Christopher  Baron  von  Wolckhenstain  and 
Rodnegg,  1595  ;  the  price  asked  for  it  (£120)  seems  exceedingly- 
moderate,  considering  its  excessive  rarity,  and  the  fact  that  the- 
Thorold  copy  (not  nearly  so  fine)  brought  £149.  This  catalogue 
also  contains  books  from  the  libraries  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  De  Thou,  P.  D.  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  Count  Hoym,  and  other  eminent  book  collectors. 

*  *  *  * 

Curious  things  may  still  be  found  by  the  fortunate.  At  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Stillie,an  old  Edinburgh  bookseller  who  rememberedl 
Scott,  Mr.  D.  Stewart  bought,  for  a  few  shillings,  a  collection 
of  loose  papers.  These,  or  many  of  these,  came  from  Mr. 
Mackie,  a  professor  in  Edinburgh  University,  about  1740-1760^ 
From  Mr.  Mackie  they  had  passed  to  Principal  M'Cormick,  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  to  Dr.  Hill,  while  George  Chalmers, the  antiquary. 
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liad  read  and  lomarkod  on  them.  Mr.  Stewart  disenf^aged  from 
the  heap  a  complete  diary,  l)y  Mr.  Mackio,  of  the  Risizig  of  1745. 
Mr.  Mackio  had  ofhcial  relations,  for  instance,  with  the  Justice- 
Oeneral  for  Scotland,  and  had  carefully  collected  evidence  from 
Jill  sources.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  Whig  "  Lyon  in  Mourning," 
•and  the  statements  are  copious  and  imiiartial.  Mr.  Stewart, who 
is  author  of  probably  the  best  work  on  the  Clan  Tartans,  intends 
to  publish  his  MS.,  with  a  few  letters  from  an  undercra<luato 
•of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  who  fought  at  Falkirk  as  a 
vohmteeron the  Whig  side.  Still  more  recently  a  MS.  vidumo  of 
poems  by  one  of  the  Scottish  lady  song-writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  discovered  am<jng  the  papers  of  her  family.  One 
of  this  lady's  songs  is  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  •Burns. 
•»•»«■» 
The  Henry  IJradshaw  Society  for  Editing  Rare  Liturgical 
Texts  has  issued  the  third  part  of  the  "  ^lis^ale  ad  usum 
Ecclesiao  Weslinonasteriensis,"  cditeil,  like  the  lirst  two  parts 
<publiHlied  in  1«1)1  and  J!l!l.}),  by  Dr.  J.  Wickham  Lcgg.  The 
present  volume  contains  an  npi'cndix,  giving  certuin  ollices  from 
VVestminstor  M.SS.  in  the  JJodleian  J^iibrary  and  the  IJritisl: 
Museum,  together  witli  ftdl  indices,  notes,  and  a  liturgical  intro- 
duction. The  next  volume  will  be  the  "  Iri.sh  Liber  Hym- 
tioruni,"  edited  from  MSS.  in  the  I,ibraries  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  iJublin.  The  Society  has  also 
many  interesting  works  in  prejiaration,  which  it  hopes  to  publish 
in  future  years.  Among  these  is  the  "  Coronation  Book  of 
Charles  V.  of  France." 

*♦■»•» 

In  illustration  of  our  remark  last  week  aljout  the  meaning  of 
inarkot  prices  of  rare  books,  the  Ashliurnham  Library,  of  which 
the  second  portion  has  just  been  sold  off,  furnishes  two  further 
utistancos.  The  lirst  is  a  lino  copy  of  George  Gascoigno'a  "  Whole 
Works  "  (1587).  At  the  sale  of  Sir  Cecil  Doraville's  books  last 
May,  a  copy,  the  title  of  which  had  been  washed  and  backed, 
fetched  £15.  In  July,  only  two  months  later,  a  similar  co]>y,  in 
quite  as  good  cimdition,  brought  no  more  than  £8.  In  America, 
at  tho  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Sewall,  quite  a  tine 
copy  (except  that  the  title  had  been  extended  to  match  the  other 
leaves)  was  sold  for  £2.  Last  week  the  Ashburnham  copy 
rGalized£40.  The  (ther  instanco  i.s  that  of  John  Heywood's 
"The  Spider  and  tho  Flio  "  (l.")56).  In  18113  a  copy"  sold  at 
aviction  for  £'20  ;  but  in  February,  1805,  Messrs.  I'uttick  and 
Simpson  "  knocked  down  "  a  very  fair  copy  for  £5  lOs.  (The 
margins  of  a  few  of  the  loaves  had  been  repaired.)  For  the 
Ashburnham  copy  Mr.  Quaritch  paul  £4iG  10s. 

*  «  «  ■» 

These  examples  are  by  no  means  uncommon;  every  important 
book-sale  furnishes  many  of  them  ;  and  tho  lesson  taught  t)y 
them  is  sulliciently  appreciated  by  bookmen  who,  whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  dispose  of  their  collections,  try  to  include  them 
with  a  more  important  lil)rary.  A  collector  may  find  it  oidianco 
tlio  money  yaluo  of  his  books  to  lend  his  volumes,  judiciously, 
among  his  more  intimate  friends,  providing,  of  course,  the 
volumes  are  returned.  Such  lending  forms  one  of  the  methods 
of  "  tho  gentle  art  of  advertising  " — and  even  book-collectors 
are  not  above  yielding  to  tho  temptations  of  this  art.  Moreover, 
it  has  this  distinct  advantage,  that  it  assists  editors  and  writers, 
in  ways  which  even  tho  British  Museum  and  tho  Bodleian 
liibrarios  cannot  open  out  To  take  an  instam-e,  in  neither  of 
those  libraries  are  there  to  be  found  the  original  editions  of 
Swift's  "  Sentiments  of  a  Chinch  of  Kngland  Man  "  (1708),  his 
"  A  Letter  from  a  Mond>er  of  tho  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland 
to  a  Member  of  tho  House  of  Commons  in  England  Concerning 
tho  Test  "  (1708).  or  his  "  .\rgumont  Against  Abolishing 
Christianity"  (1708).  There  is  not  much  doubt  ab<iut  these 
[pamphlets  lying  snugly  stowed  away  on  the  shelves  of  some 
private  library,  where  tlioy  aie  of  little  or  no  practical  value  to 
their  owner.  They  are  rare,  but  their  rarity  has  not  made  them 
sought  for,  and  therefore  they  aro  not  valuable,  from  a  monev 
point  of  view.  But  if  son\e  possessor  wouM  send  a  cojiy  of  each 
to  tho  British  Museiim  as  a  gift,  ho  wouhl  bo  conferring  a  boon 
on  many  a  reader  and  edit>r.  his  own  library  would  receive 
immediate  advantage  from  the  advertisement  which  such  a  gift 
would  bring  it  ;  and  tiie  collector  could  congratulate  himself  on 
having  collected  to  some  purpose. 

*  *  «  •» 

In  tho  course  of  his  addrrs.<i  at  the  service  hold  on  Siniday 
last  in  Uobert  Irowning-liall  to  commemorate  tho  eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  poet's  death,  ilr.  Augustine  BirroU  said  that 

Litciaturo  hml  n  laij-i  r  place  in  life  than  actual  life  iL-ielf.  To-iiiBht 
Ihi-y  werp  thnnUrully  cnitofiil  nml  avowoilly  ri>veroiit  for  one  who  h«il 
■entered  into  the  lives  of  nil  who  rcuil  liini.  Two  things  only  romninmleil 
tlieir  reverence— tlr>t,  a  succession  of  great  writers  ;  ami  .second,  the  re- 
coUcciiou  of  great,  generous,  and  noble  deeds.     The  obscure  poet  of  the 


otscurc  "  8oidello  "  had  an  influence  on  literature  which  waa  inde- 
scribably majestic.  Like  Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  be  never  bowed  the  kn^e 
to  liaal.  Poverty  they  knew,  and  depression  of  spirit,  but  no  one  of  them 
abated  a  jot  or  tittle  of  his  pi-etensions,  cr  ever  asked  the  people  what 
they  wanted  ;  and  so  the  people  ceased  to  aoeer  and  scuff,  and  the 
crowd — which  is,  after  all,  a  docile  crowil— became  eager  enoogh  to  pay 
its  debt  to  them  with  compound  interest.  Browning's  religious  belief  was 
not  attained  through  the  dark  and  mystical  passage  of  the  Sacraments, 
but  rather  was  the  result  of  a  tirm  belief  in  a  personal  God, and  his  strong 
faith  in  the  soul  of  man. 

♦  »•»■» 

In  our  last  week's  book  list  "  Stories  from  the  Faerie 
Quoene  .  .  .  with  illustrations  by  John  W.  Hales,"  should  have 
read  "  with  Introduction  by  Professor  Hales,  and  illustrations 
by  A.  0.  Walker." 

♦  •  ■»  « 

A  prujHis  cf  tho  remark  in  Liteialure  of  December  4  that  "  no 
Italian  scholar,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  proposed  to  introduce 
'\'ergilio'  to  the  text  of  Uanto,"  a  correspondent  jwints  out  that 
the  form  "  Vergilio  "  occurs  at  least  Kve  times  (Inf.  xix.,  01  : 
I'urg.  X.,  53  ;  xxi.,  14,  125  ;  xxx.,  40)  m  the  Jcsi  ed'tion  (one 
of  the  three  earliest,  dated  1472)  of  tlio  "  Divina  Commedia," 
antl  three  times  in  the  erlitio  prinrejKi  (Florence,  1570)  of  the 
"  \'ita  Nuova,"  once  (the  only  time  it  occurs)  m  the  text, 
\'\/..,  in  chapter  25,  and  twice  in  the  marginal  notes  to  the  same 
chapter. 

<»  «  «  « 

It  is  curious,  and  gratifying  to  the  cynic,  to  notice  what  a 
Nemesis  often  waits  upon  the  footsteps  of  thosewho  accuse  others 
of  misquotation.  Tlius,  to  take  a  case  in  point,  an  excellent 
American  treatise  on  literary  curiosities  l^Mjgins  an  article  on 
cutTont  misquotations  by  saying  that  "  Pope  has  a  tling  at  the 
gentlemen  '  with  just  enough  oi  learning  to  misquote  "  ;  but 
of  course  the  line  is  Byron's.  A  correspondent  of  a  famous 
Scottish  newspaper  has  just  furnished  another  instance  by 
inveighing  against  three  common  errors,  and  going  wrong  in  two 
of  them  himself.  Ho  informs  us  that  the  proper  quotation  from 
Leo's  "  Alexander  the  Great  "  is — 

"  When  (iirek  met  tJrcek.  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 
(tf  cour.se  it  should  bo  "  When  Greek  joined  Greek, "as  the  point 
is  that  Lee  meant  that  the  allied  Greeks  were  a  terrible  foe, 
which  was  truer  in  Alexander's  day  than  it  is  now.  And  ho  is  very 
severe  on  peo]ile  who  say  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vab  mbrosa,"  and 
not  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Valom- 
brosa."  No  doubt  it  is  a  detail,  but  if  we  are  to  stickle  fcr 
minute  accuracy  and  banish  mere  allusion,  Milton  wrote  of  leaves 
that  "  strow  tho  brooks  in  \'allomt  rosa."  Accuracy  in  quota- 
tion is  a  delightful  thing,  but  its  champion  ought  not  to  bo 
wrong  twice  out  of  three  times. 

■»«•»•• 

Tho  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  the  author  cf  "  Tho  Love  Affairs  of 
Famous  Men,"  has  just  been  appointed  Donnellan  Lecturer  for 
'98-'0'.t  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

■»  ■»  «  ■» 

Tho  "  American  Philosophical  Society  hold  at  Philadelphia 
for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  "  announces  that  an  award  of 
tho  Henry  M.  Philli]>s  Prize  will  bo  made  during  the  year  1899. 
Tho  subject  is,  "  The  Develojunont  of  the  I>aw,  as  Illustrated  by 
tho  Decisions  Relating  to  the  Pi>lice  Power  of  the  State,"  and 
the  essay  is  to  contain  not  more  than  KXl.OOO  words,  excluding 
notes — tho  notes,  it  any,  to  bo  kept  scparato  as  an  appendix. 
The  prize  is  $2,000. 

«•»■»♦ 

Tho  Henry  .'\I.  Phillips  Prize  Es.say  Fund  WTis  founded  by 
Miss  Emily  PhiIli[)S.  of  Philadelphia,  a  sister  of  tho  late  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Phillips,  who  pre.sented  to  tho  society  tho  sum  of 
J.'i.OOO  for  the  endowment  of  a  prize  fund,  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  who  was  an  honoured  mendnT  of  the  societv.  One 
regulation  is  that  essays  may  bo  written  in  English,  "French, 
(lOrman.  I>utoh,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Latin  :  but,  if  any  language 
exceiit  English  is  \ised,  they  must  bo  accomnanieil  by  an  English 
translation.  The  literary  property  of  such  essays  remains  in 
their  authors.  The  address  of  tlio  society  is  104,  South  Fifth- 
street,  Philadelphia. 

«  ♦  •  • 

The  nnnonncement  that  tho  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  in  preparation  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus, 
which  is  to  bo  entitled  "  Nirvaim,"  draws  attention  to 
••  Karma,"  a  former  work  of  the  same  author.  "  Karma  "  was 
produced  in  a  most  extraonlinary  manner.  The  Ixiok,  which  is 
itoscrilK-d  as  a  story  of  early  Buddhism,  was  illustrated  in  colours 
by  Japanese  artists  and  actually  printed  in  Japan  on  Japanese 
paper.  The  pictures  are  full  of  a  somewhat  grotesque  power,  and 
the  book  is  an  artistic  curiosity  and   has  had   a   very  large  sale. 
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"  Karma  "  was  translated    into  Russian    by  Count  Tolstoi,  who 
strongly  recommended  it  to  his  countrymen. 

»  *  *  * 

French  publishers  are  beginning  to  discover  that  there  is  a 
large  public  even  for  authors  whose  works  apparently  appeal  only 
to  the  cultivated  few — provided  always  tliat  the  price  is  low. 
The  issue,  in  penny  numbers,  of  the  works  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
has  had  a  great  success.  Now  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  of 
issuing  the  works  of  Balzac  in  similar  formal.  This  bold  experi- 
ment is  being  made  by  the  Maison  Roufi",  and  its  result  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest. 

*  *  *  * 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  congratulation  written 
by  Professor  Mayor  at  the  request   of    scholars  resident  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  presented  to  Professor  Mommsen  at   Berlin    on   the 
completion  of  his  eightieth  year  on  November  SO  : — 
GERMANIAE  •   SVAB   •  NOVO  ■   VARKONI 
ACADEMIAB  •   BEROLINENSIS   •  NESTORI 
THEODORO  •   MOMMSEN 
NATALICIA  •    OCTOGESIMA 
GRATVLANTVR 
DISCIPVLI  .   CANTBRIGIBNSES 
qui  ad  universam  antiquitatera  illustran.lam  natus,  Scaligeri  Ber.tleiique  ab 
ineunte  aetate  vestigia  secutus.  senex  adhuc  vegetus  inilefessas  iunioribus 
facem    doctriuae  praefcrt.      Nihil    enim    huniani    a    se  alienum  ratus,  ex 
digestorum    castris    iurisconsultus     in    largissimum    campum    excucurrit, 
hospes,  non  transfuga,  ubique    bene  cxceptus.     Rem  publicam    Romanam 
imperiumque  bello  et  legibus  stabilitum  nostrae  aetati  ante  oculos  revocat, 
veteris    Italiae    linguas    moresque      ex    detritis    lapidum    nummoruraque 
monumentis    sagaci    cura    restituit,    fastorum    ordinem    renovat,    fontes 
renim    Germanicarum    aperit,    ecclesiae    Christianae    origiues   identidem 
repetit,  dumque  se  maximis  parem  iaceptis  praestat,  ne    mimimis    quidem 
ofiiciis     gravatur    servire    amicis,    velut  Keilio    suo  rogante  Onomasticon 
Plinianum,  quod    alius    alumnis    munus    reliquisset,    ipse  libens  suseepit, 
codicximque    notis    eruendis    Ciceroni    non   suo  tantum  attulit  medicinae, 
quantum  vix  iinus  et  alter    Ciceronianorum.      Denique  quam  alii  singulis 
singuli    studiis   operam  uavaut,  earn  ille  solus  universis  ;    nee    tamen  ita 
civis  mundi  audire  vult,  ut  patriae  obliviseatur;  victam  umbratilem,  si  quis 
alius    emditorum,    cum    publica    vita    coniungere    decrevit.     Jure    igitur 
quotquot    ubique    Musarura    amore    incalescimus  patrono  tali  ac  magistro 
laudes  gratesque  quantas  possumus  maximas  agimus  habemusque. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  Berlin  Akademic  der  Wissenschaf  ten  has  undertaken  the 
production  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionary.  The  work,  which  has 
been  intrusted  to  Professor  Br.  Adolf  Erman,  director  of  the 
Egyptian  Department  of  the  Royal  Museums,  is  likely  to  take 
ten  or  eleven  years  to  complete.  The  German  Emperor  is 
understood  to  have  made  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise. 

*  *  ■*  * 

Two  interesting  German  translations  from  the  American  are 
promised  shortly.  Admiral  Batscli,  a  la  suite  of  the  Officers' 
Corps  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  is  responsible  for  the  German 
rendering  of  Mahan's  "  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
Revolution  and  Empire,"  which  has  been  prepared  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Imperial  Naval  Council,  and  will  be  published  in 
12  numbers  by  Mittler  in  Berlin.  The  Stuttgart  Verlags-Anstalt 
announce  a  translation  of  Edward  Bellainy's  "  Equality  "  by 
Dr.  M.  Jacobi. 

*  *  *  * 

The  efi'orts  which  this  country  has  made  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  international  difl"erences  by  arbitration  are  watched 
with  sympathy  in  countries  wliere  the  burden  of  the  military 
system  presses  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  society.  Signor  Catellani 
has  written  a'  treatise  on  "  La  Propaganda  della  pace  e  la  con- 
ferenza  interparlamentare  "  (Venice  :  Ferrari),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes in  a  rigorously  scientific  and  accurate  manner  the 
different  manifestations  of  the  desire  for  peace  in  modern  history. 
He  notes  the  frequent  introduction  of  clauses  relating  to 
compromise  in  treaties  between  the  Powers,  and  regards  the  day 
as  not  far  distant  when  a  general  clause  of  compromise  will 
become  a  rule  of  international  law.  In  the  meantime  he  places 
great  faith  in  inter-parliamentary  conferences.  Another  Italian 
writer  on  the  same  subject  is  Signor  Riccardo  d'Azzeo,  the  author 
of  "L'Etnarchia  o  Corte  Arbitrale  Internazionale."  (Rome: 
Salesiana,  printer.)  This  writer  is  less  practical,  inasmuch  as 
he  dreams  of  universal  peace  and  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  of  which  the  president  is  to  be  the 
Pope. 

*  *  *  * 

Die  Zukunft  for  December  11th  contained  an  appreciative 
account^  of  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb's  personality  and  work,  and  a 
translation  of  some  pages  of  her  factory-girl's  diary.     The  editor 


of  the  Zvhirift,  Herr  Maximilian  Harden,  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  German  journalists,  and  this  weekly  paper,  now  in  its  sixth 
j'ear  of  issue,  enjoys  a  steadily-increasing  sale.  A  characteristic 
feature,  apart  from  Herr  Harden 's  stanch  Bismarckian  politics, 
is  the  system  of  Selbstanzcir/cn  which  it  fosters.  Under  this 
candid  heading  of  self-advertisement,  authors  are  invited  to  give 
brief  accounts  of  their  own  new  books. 

*  *  »  » 

The  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  will  next 
3'ear  celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  foundation,  has,  it  is  said, 
the  intention  of  commemorating  the  event  by  publishing  a  short 
history  of  the  Academy  in  73  languages  and  dialects.  The  work 
of  printing  will  be  executed  by  the  printing-office  of  the 
Academy,  which  possesses  a  collection  of  tyjie  unique  in  Russia. 
■*■»** 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  the  actor,  has  written  a  book  which 
he  calls  "  Blown  Away  :  a  Nonsense  Narrative."  It  is  on  the 
lines  of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  and  contains,  so 
we  are  told,  some  clever  parodies.  Mr.  Mansfield  living  in 
America  will  have  his  bookpublished  there. 

Messrs.  F.  V.  White  and  Co.  will  publish  next  month  a  new 
novel  by  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  ;  its  title  is  to  be  "  Devil's 
Apples."  We  also  hear  of  a  new  child's  story  which  "  John 
Strange  Winter  ''  has  written,  but  we  are  not  aware  who  are 
to  be  the  publishers.  The  story,  we  understand,  is  to  be  called 
"  Princess  Sarah." 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  whose  novel,  "  The  Great  Stone  of 
Sardis,"  has  just  been  published,  is  engaged  on  a  series  of  tales 
dealing  withthe  pirates  and  buccaneers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
The  stories,  prior  to  their  jjublication  in  book  form,  will  run 
seriaXly  in  St.  Nicholas.  Mr.  Stockton  is  also  issuing  in  the 
coming  volume  of  the  Century  Magazine  a  romantic  story  of  New 
Orleans  life. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnani's  Sons  have  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment with  Professor  Werner  Sombart,  of  the  University  of 
Breslau,  to  publish  a  translation  of  his  recently  issued  work 
entitled  "  Socialismus."  The  translation  has  been  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Atterbury. 

Emerson  and  Sterling  never  met.  Both  were  greatly  inte- 
rested in  Carlyle,  and  through  him  they  were  brought  into  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Sterling  first  wrote  to  Emerson, 
September  30,  1839  ;  and  his  last  letter  was  dated  August  1, 
1844,  about  two  months  before  his  death.  The  twenty  letters 
which  passed  between  are  now  to  be  published — edited,  with  a 
sketch  of  Sterling's  life,  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  under  the 
title,  "A  Correspondence  between  John  Sterling  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson."  Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird  are  the  English 
Ijublishers. 

The  "  Story  of  Wales  "  will  appear  next  j-ear  in  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin's  series  of  "Stories  of  the  Nations."  No  trustworthy 
history  of  the  Principality  has  yet  appeared,  and  Mr.  Unwin 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  intrusted  the  work  to  the  capa- 
ble hands  of  Mr.  Owen  M.  Edwards,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

The  names  of  Professor  Rhys  and  Mr.  BrjTimor  Jones  will 
appear  jointly  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  on  "  The  Welsh 
People  "  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin. 
The  book  will  consist  of  a  series  of  essays  on  the  history, 
antiquities,  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  the  social  character- 
istics of  Wales.  Some  portions  of  it  have  already  ap2ieared  in 
the  report  of  the  Welsh  Land  Commission,  but  Professor  Rhys 
and  Mr.  Jones  have  written  several  supplemental  chapters. 

Specimens  of  "  Letts's  Diaries  "  for  1898  have  been  sent  us 
for  notice,  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  continued 
improvement  shown  by  these  well-known  publications,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  firmness  of  their  bindings.  They  are  published 
solely  by  Messrs.  Cassell's. 

M.  Stephanos  T.  Xenos,  the  Greek  wTiter,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  work  entitled  "  Andronike,  the  Heroine  of 
the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821."  It  has  now  been  translated  by 
Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Author  of  "  Constantinople,"' 
and  will  shortly  be  jjublished  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

Early  in  the  New  Year  Messrs.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  will  begin 
a  new  series  of  novels  at  half-a-cromi  each,  with  a  Seventeenth 
Century  romance  entitled  "  Miss  Betty,"  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker. 
Succeeding  volumes, to  be  issued  at  monthly  intervals  will, include 
stories  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Hatton,  W.  L.  Alden,  Clive  Holland, 
George  Griffith,  Fred  Whishaw, Douglas  Sladen,  and  others. 

"  Roden's  Corner  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man's  new  novel.  It  will  run  through  Harper's  Magazine 
beginning  with  January,  1898. 

"  Scenes  from  the  Suburbs,"  by  Mr.  R.  Andom,  which  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Jarrold  in  t'le  spring,  is  being  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  A.  Carruthers  Gould. 
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THE    PRESENT    AUSTRIAN    CRISIS. 


This  bibliography  does  not  refer  to  the  vast  question  of  the 
AnKileick  with  rfungary,  that  question  requiring  a  bibliography 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  list  of  books  bearing  on  the  political  crisis 
in  Austria  proper. 

HiSTORIO     IXTROnUOTIOX. 

For  a  short,  yet  full  and  accurate,  historic  introduction  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  present  crisis  in  Austria  see  (1)  Skign- 
OKOS  (Oh.)  Uisioire  jMlitiquc  de  VEhi-oik  contctitpoTuine  (Paris, 
1897),  pp.  493-526,  covering  period  1800—1890  ;  (2)  an  able 
article  in  licvua  eHciiclojKdiquu,  by  Larouase,  for  October  23,  1897, 
covering  period  1890-97. 
(<t)  LAW  : —  Constitutional  Laws 

of  (1)  Austria  proper  ;  (2)  of  its  component  parts  ;  (3)  of 
Hungary ;  (i)  of  t!io  relation  of  Austria  proper  to 
Hungary,  (5)  and  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegowina. 

All  the  laws  relating  to  the  above  subjects,  together  with  the 
decisions  (precedents)  of  tlie  Imperial  interstate  Ccmrt  of  Law 
(Rciclisi/erirht)  will  bo  found  in  the  nineteenth  volume,  entitled 
Did  St<ialnijruiiili/i:'.vd::c.  (743  pp.,  with  "  Supplement,"  145  ]ip.)  of 
the  Tmi-htnauxiiahe  ditr  oesterr.  Oenetze,  published  by  Slanz  in 
Vienna  (I.,  Kohlmarkt,  20). 

CoN.STlTUTIONAL  RiOHT  OP  LANGUAGE 

(being  the  right  of  the  various  nations    in  Austria  to  the  use  of 
their  respective  languages  in  schools,  courts   of  law,   etc.). 
KiscHHOF,    (Adolf),  Die    SjirarJicurcchta     in     den     Staaten 

rjemiiclUer  Nativnalitart    (Vienna,  1885). 
HuoELMANN     (Kaul)    Das    Jicclit   dcr    Nationaiitaeten     in 

Ocxterreich     (Graz,  1880). 
V&ckK,iikir.zcn:ur  Ecr/eluiiy  dcr Spraclmnfrage  im  Krjr.  Bohmen 

(Vienna,  Manz,  1890). 
Tkkatisbs  on  Au.stuian  Constitdtional  Law  Geneiially. 
Gu.Mi'LOWiTZ      (LuDwia),      JJaa     oestcrrcickiachc     tHaatsrecht 

(Vienna,  1891,  055  pp.). 
Misc'HLKR  and  Ulbukh,  OcHtcrrr.irlti.irhcs   .Staatsirocrtcrhui-h, 
a   most  elaborate   "  dictionary  "  of   tho  subject  (\'iennii, 
1895-1897)  written  by  all  the  leading  publicists  of  Austria. 
Bohemian  Constitutional  Law. 
Pbrnice  (H.  V.  A.),  Die  Verfitssuniixrcchk  di-r  im  ]ieich.ila(ie 
vcrtretencn  Kocnlgreiche,  d-c,  Vol.  I.  (no  more  published)  oh 
Bohemia.     Historical  and  impartial. 
MENOEK(M:.),D<:r667imis<-/io  .4K,t(//ci'-/i(298pp.  ;  Stuttgart, '91). 

KramXu(Karl)  DasbohmiHclu'Stiiat^nrht  (72pp.  ;  Vienna, '90). 
Gkkmans  IX  Boiikmia. 

Prade,  Dio  liehandlung  der  nationalen  Minderheiten  und 
die  Lago  des  Doutschthums  in  Hiihmon  (Munich,  1896— 
important  speech  delivered  in  Austrian  Ilouso  of  Com- 
mons). 

Publications  of  the  Gcselhchaft  ::ur  Foerdcimuj  Dciitsrlier 
ll'issiii.trliaft,  Kunst  und  Literatur  in  Boehmen  (Prague, 
annually). 

LAN<lUA(!E-0RnTNANCE3  OF  THE  LaTE  MjNISTKR  BaDENI. 

Te.xt  in  "  Dio  oestorreichischcn  Gesetze  und  Vetordnungen  " 

(Vienna,  Jluf  ii.  Staatadnichni,  1897). 
"  EiN  Alt-Oesteureioher  "  {nom  dc  iihitnc),  Die  hohnwrh- 
miihri.iclicn    Spraclunrerordiiungi)i    (47pp.  ;     solid  ;     from 
German  standpoint,  Leipsic,  1807). 
Ebenhocii    (Alfred),  Die    H'ahrheit   iiber   die  Sprartifiirer- 
ordmiiKjai  (lc.i(lr(iJ\nBudtin{Linx,  1897  ;  from  "  Catholic  " 
standpoint). 
(/.)  POLITICAL  FACTS  :— 

I'p  to  beginning  of  1807,  the  fullest  information  will  be 
found  in  H  kinrich  Siiivi.thess'  Kurviiiiiachcr  IJe.irhiclit.i 
Kalendcr,  published  annually.  It  is  very  hostile  to  Slavs 
and  Slagyars. 
In  A.  L.  Hiikmann's  jxH-ket-atlus  for  Austria-Hungary 
(Vienna,  G.  Froytag  and  Heriidt)  tliiro  are  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  all  tho  important  political  features  (races, 
languages,  iirban  and  country  population.  Parliament, 
&c.)  of  Austria-Hungary,  accurate,  and  very  handy. 
Hainisch  (M.),  DicZuku'iifl  dcvD(\iLieh-0(st(nei(Uu\V&l\m.; 

Vienna,  1892). 
Skene  (A.  V.),  Fntitehcn  der  xlaruich-naiionalen  Bexmiunr)  in 
BOhmcit    und    Muhnn   im    A'lX.    Jaltrhundert   (156    pp.  ; 
Vienna.  18'.i3). 
Of  .\ustrian  journalistic  literature  it  is  impossible  and,  con- 
sidering its  lieroe  contentions   and    partisanship,   superfluous   to 
give  a  complete  list.     The  best  llni^hsh  corresp<uidences    on    the 
Austrian  crisis  will  be  found  in    The  Times  and  in  tho    Sluiidiird. 
The  above  list  does   not   include    pamphlet*,  &:'.,  written  in 
Slav  huimia^cs. 
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CHUISTMAS    BOOKS. 


If  tlio  prosperity  of  a  trado  is  to  bo  inpa.*urod,  as  some 
<^cononiists  insist,  by  its  activity  in  tlie  protluotion  of  articles 
of  pure  luxury,  the  publishinj:;  business  should  certainly  be 
ivgai-ded  as  iu  a  Hourishine;  condition.  With  the  approach 
of  each  successive  Christmas  we  receive  new  and  stronger 
proofs  of  it  in  the  increased  output  and  the  ever  more  and 
more  elaborately  sumptuous  outfit  of  volumes  dedicated 
to  the  assumed  rec[uirements  of  that  festive  sea.son.  "Gift- 
Iiooks,"  numerous  and  handsome  enou!j;h  to  satisfy  the 
liberality  of  the  most  generous  of  donors  and  the  desires 
of  the  most  ambitious  of  expectants,  pour  from  the  press. 
Editions  de  hnv  of  the  Englisii  classics,  artistic  rppro- 
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ductions  of  the  works  of  the  most  famous  English  painters, 
dead  and  living,  load  our  shelves  ;  while  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, including  even  those  of  a  larger  growth,  of  nursery 
rhymes  and  nonsense  verses  with  a  charm  of  literary 
humour  for  tlie  adult  underlying  tlie  frank  extravagance 
that  alone  appeals  to  childhood,  of  stories  of  adventure  for 
boys,  of  fairy  tales,  old  and  new,  told  in  their  jmmitive 
simplicity  or  learnedly  annotated  by  the  folk-lorist, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  And  while  the  publishers  thus 
compete  with  each  other  in  catering  for  the  apparently 
universal  taste,  a  still  shaqier  competition  rages  among 
the  lighter  organs  of  the  weekly  press — a  competition 
so  sharp  indeed  as  to  threaten  results  analogous  to  those 
which  have  within  the  last  two  decades  revolutionized 
another  class  of  journal.  The  struggle  for  priority  in  the 
supply  of  racing  intelligence  has  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  evening  newspaper  while  the  milkman  is  going  his 
morning  rounds,  and  to  its  issue  while  the  potboy  is 
delivering  the  noon-day  beer  ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  before  some  enter- 
prising illustrated  weekly  comes  out  with  its  ''Christmas 
Number  "  on  Michaelmas  Day. 

The  change  from  early  Victorian  manners  with  which 
we  are  here  confronted  is  very  striking.  The  invention  of 
tlie  "  Christmas  Story  "  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  Charle.s 
Pickens ;  but  its  success  in  his  hands  was  much  more 
due  to  the  charm  of  some  of  his  prwluctions  of  this  kind 
and  to  his  own  immense  popularity  with  the  jmblic  than 
to  any  general  craving  for  what  is  now  universally  regarded 
as  "seasonable"  literature  for  this  period  of  the  year. 
]?y  Dickens  himself,  however,  the  Christmas  book  was  no 
doubt  valued  principally  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exjiosition  of 
bis  characteristic  "philosojihy  of  life" — if  such  a  phrase 
can  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  that  piquant  compound 
of  hearty  animal  spirits,  usually  siwntaneous  but  some- 
times slightly  forced,  with  a  sentimental  benevolence 
which  though  always  sincere  was  also  in  many  instances 
a  little  cheap.  Hence,  when  the  decline  in  the  vogue 
of  this  philosophy,  as  soon  as  there  were  no  more 
•'  Chimes  "  and  "  Carols  "  to  be  written,  or  Trotty  Vecks  to 
be  created,  produced  a  distinct  if  temi)orary  reaction 
from  the  somewhat  too  deliberate  and  calculated  geniality 
of  our  Christmas  mood  under  Dickens's  inspiration,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  general  development  of 
Christmas  literature  may  for  a  time  have  been  arrested  in 
consequence.  But  as  the  English  mind  gradually  worked 
its  way  to  its  present  eminently  rational  mwle  of  treating 
the  season — namely,  as  one  in  which  the  adult  world  may 
be  surest  of  procuring  unforced  and  unaft'ected  gaiety  for 
themselves  by  encoui-aging  it  in  those  youthful  hearts  to 
which  gaiety  is  natural — the  t^hristmas  book,  the 
Christmas  "  number,"  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  body  of  light 
and  lively  literature  appealing  princiivxUy  to  the  tastes  of 
the  young  has  steadily  grown.     The   yearl}*   task   of  sap- 
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plying  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  called  a  new  industry 
into  being.  Besides  the  men  of  real  literary  mark  who 
have  engaged  in  it — and  we  have  to  remember  tliat  one  of 
the  classics  of  modern  fiction  was  originally  published  as  a 
book  for  boys— it  gives  employment  to  a  whole  host  of 
minor  writers  ;  while  in  another  department  of  artistic 
production  its  effect  is  even  more  remarkable.  A  genera- 
tion ago  there  was  scarcely  a  single  artist  of  note  who  con- 
descended, or  perhaps  who  could  be  given  any  adequate 
inducement,  to  exercise  his  talents  on  the  illustration  of 
children's  books.  Nowadays,  in  the  list  of  their  illustra- 
tors we  often  find  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished black-and-white  artists  of  the  day. 

But  the  literary  entertainment  of  children  has,  during 
the  present  generation,  made  in  one  direction  an  advance 
of  surpassing  interest  and  importance.  It  amounts, 
indeed,  to  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  a  new  variety, 
a  new  genre  in  literature.  We  glanced  at  it  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  article  in  referring  to  a  class 
of  books  in  which  humour  and  even  satire  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  mature  intelligence  is  cunningly  combined 
with  those  elements  of  the  romantic  and  marvellous  which 
form  the  delight  of  childhood.  The  humorist  and  scholar 
who  has  won  a  lasting  reputation  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Lewis  Carroll  "  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor,  as  he  has 
been  the  most  successful  producer,  of  this  species  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  author  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  and 
"  Through  the  Looking-glass "  has  done  more  than 
produce  that  host  of  more  or  less  successful  imitators  by 
whom  all  inventors  are  followed.  He  has,  no  doubt,  done 
much  during  his  well-nigh  thirty  years  of  popularity  to 
create  and  develop  that  taste  among  his  youthful  public 
which  has  ever  since  found  so  many  to  cater  for  it.  It 
has,  at  any  rate,  been  mainly  his  work  to  revolutionize  the 
"  wonder-story  "  for  children  who  have  outgrown  actual 
infancy  ;  and  to  have  set  the  fashion,  now  so  firmly 
established  that  the  more  intelligent  of  young  readers  would 
almost  resent  any  departure  from  it,  of  providing  them 
with  literature  which  they  observe,  no  doubt  with 
pride,  to  be  as  popular  with  "  grown-ups  "  as  with  them- 
selves. This  discovery  of  a  fresh  field  of  'common  interest, 
and  a  new  bond  of  comradeship  between  the  child  and  the 
adult,  is  on  the  whole,  of  course,  to  be  welcomed.  It  has 
certainly  tended  to  promote  the  early  growth  of  intelli- 
ligence  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and  to  stimulate  the 
latter  to  that  humorous  and  sympathetic  study  of  the 
thoughts,  the  dreams,  the  reasonings  of  childhood  which 
]\Ir.  Kenneth  Grahame,  for  instance,  to  cite  the  most 
accomi^lished  of  many  such  students,  pursues  with  so 
quaintly  acute  an  insight  and  with  so  diverting,  occa- 
sionally with  so  touching,  a  result.  Such  an  improvement 
of  the  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  generations 
cannot  but  be  of  value  to  both  in  the  important  business 
of  up-bringing.  Given  the  existence  of  even  a  modicum 
of  humour  possessed  in  common  by  child  and  parent,  the 
melancholy  figure  of  the  enfant  incompris  should  in  futm'e 
become  rare  indeed. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  matter,  and  a 
side  which  inevitably  tends  to  increased  prominence  in  an 


age  which  appears  to  cherish  as  the  most  confident  and 
deeply-rooted  of  its  convictions  the  belief  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing.' 
The  art  of  "  drawing  out  "  the  intelligent  child  is 
an  art  of  no  little  delicacy,  and  one  not  to  be 
safely  essayed  without  the  exercise  of  much  good  sense 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  Unwisely- 
practised,  it  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  destroy  the  very 
material  upon  which  it  subsists.  The  workings  of  the 
childish  mind  depend  for  their  charm,  whether  of  humour 
or  of  pathos,  on  perfect  simplicity  ;  and,  as  everybody 
knows  who  has  even  a  slight  experience  of  quick-witted 
children,  the  step  fi-om  simplicity  to  self-consciousness  is 
singularly  short.  Judicious  parents  are  usually  quite 
sensible  of  this,  and  on  that  account  frequently  deny 
themselves  the  full  indulgence  of  their  amused 
interest  in  a  child's  "  criticisms  of  life."  But  this 
kind  of  self-restraint  is  only  a  virtue  of  individuals — 
it  is  not  collectively  practised  ;  and,  with  a  whole 
world  conspiring  to  direct  the  attention  of  children 
to  themselves  and  to  the  too  effusive  admiration  enter- 
tained for  their  cleverness  by  their  elders,  one  rather 
fears  sometimes  for  the  ultimate  result.  It  is  largely 
by  an  upbringing  of  this  kind  that  America  has  pro- 
duced the  "  American  child  " ;  and,  though,  of  course, 
we  are  not  going  to  frame  an  indictment  against  a 
whole  nation  of  nurseries,  it  will  surely  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  met  with  this  particular  product  of  Transatlantic 
training  in  its  purest  and  most  truly  typical  form  that 
the  American  child  is  what  would  be  called  in  this 
country  an  "  awful  warning,"  as,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
described  by  the  briefer  synonym  of  a  "  caution  "  in  the 
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New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.  Omitted  from  the  Edition 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.  Ti-anslated 
bv  Ladv  Mary  Loyd.    9 x  5Jin.,  xviii.  +.SSO  pp.    London,  1897. 

Heinemann.    15/- n. 

It  is  a  natural  but,  of  course,  not  a  necessary  con- 
clusion that  whatever  has  been  carefully  concealed  from 
the  world  must  be  something  which  the  world  would  be 
interested  to  learn.  If  the  withheld  information  concerns 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  men,  and  has  been  withheld 
by  his  descendants  or  representatives,  one  is  apt  to  assume 
that  they  have  so  acted  in  the  interests  of  his  fame_  and 
in  order  that  he  may  not  be  made  to  appear  less  heroic  in 
the  eyes  of  history  than  he  did  in  contemporary  repute. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the  living  are 
sometimes  interested  in  suppressing  the  documents  of  the 
dead.  These  are  sometimes  compromising  not  only  to  their 
author  but  to  their  inheritors,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  those  for 
whose  reputation  the  custodians  of  such  papers  may  be  as 
much  concerned  as  for  their  own.  And  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  this  last  explanation  is  largely  applicable  to  the  case 
of  those  letters  of  Napoleon  I.  "which  were  omitted  from 
the  edition  published  many  years  ago  liy  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  which  have  now  appeared  in  a  well- 
wrought  and,  where  the  matter  calls  for  it,  a  spirited  and 
vigorous  translation  from  the  pen  of  Lady  JNIary  Loyd. 
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The  appointment  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  preside  over  the 

Commission  oharged  with  tl>e  duty  of  selecting  and 
editinrf  these,  letters  insured  the  suppression  not  only 
of  evidence  tluit  might  reflect  unpleasiintly  on  Napoleon's 
])ersonal  character,  but  of  anything  that  might  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  Napoleon  epic  as  a  whole  "  by 
detracting  from  the  dignity  of  his  nearest  relatives 
and  most  trusted  agents."  Those  who  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  Napoleonic  literature  will  no  doubt 
inclin(^  to  our  o])inion  that  the  last  of  tlx^  tliree  motives 
above  ennmerateil  weigiied  most  with  the  I'resirlent  of  the 
("ommission.  W'hiitever  other  effect  the  new  letters  may 
iiave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  they  may  well  have  struck 
I'rinc(^  Napoleon  as  very  seriously  "  detracting  from  the 
'  dignity  '  of  one  of  his  *  nearest  relatives.'  "  As  for 
instance  : — 

I  liavo  seen  an  Onlor  of  tlio  Diiy  of  yours  whi(-!i  makus  yon 
the  langliing-stock  of  (lorinany,  Austria,  and  Franco.  Have 
you  not  a  sinfjlo  friend  al)f)ut  yon  to  tell  you  a  few  trutlis  ? 
Vou  aio  a  King  and  hrotliiT  to  an  Emperor— alisnrd  (inalifientinns 
in  war-timo.  YoushouhMjo  a  soldier,  and  onco  more  a  soldier, 
and  then  again  a  soldier.  You  should  have  neither  Minister, 
iioi-  diplomatic  hoily,  nor  disjjlay.  You  sliould  bivouac  with  your 
advance  guard,  he  on  liorsehaek  day  and  night,  rnareli  ivitli  your 
advance  guard,  so  as  to  secure  information,  otherwise  you  had 
hotter  stop  at  liomo  in  your  seraglio.  You  make  war  like  a 
satrap.  Did  you  learn  tliat  from  mo  ?  Good  God  !  from  me, 
who,  with  my  army  of  200,000  men,  load  my  own  skirmishers, 
without  allowing  oven  Chanipagny  to  follow  mo. 
( >r  as  thus,  again  : — 

You  have  a  great  deal  of  prcton-sion,  a  certain  amount  of 
wit,  a  few  good  qualities— all  ruined  by  your  conceit.  You  are 
extremely  prusumptuous  and  you  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever  Cease  nudiing  yourself  ridiculous.     Send   the 

diplomatic  body  back  to  C'assel.  Have  no  baggage  and  no  retinue. 
Kvo\<  ont!  table  oidy-your  own.  Make  war  like  a  young  sohlier 
who  longs  for  fame  and  glory,  and  try  to  bo  worthy  of ;tho  rank 
you  have  gained  anil  of  the  esteem  of  Franco  and  Europe,  whoso 
eyes  are  upon  you.  And  have  sense  enough,  by  (iod,  to  write 
and  speak  after  a  pnvpor  fashion. 

This  ])erlui]is  is  alxnit  as  striking  a  s])ecini('n  of  the 
"  rough  side  of  the  tongue  "  as  is  to  he  found  in  t\w  whole 
body  of  the  Napoleonic  letters,  ami  indeed  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  in  it  a  certain  rude  ehxjueuce  which  is  as 
conspicuous  as  its  mere  violence.  Every  sentence  of  rc- 
]iroi)f  is  a  hnnuner-.stroke,  and  every  phrase  of  angrv 
exhortation  rings  as  slmq.ly  and  stirringly  as  a  word^of 
coiiiinand.  Still,  there  are  circumstances  "which  render  it 
almost  impossible  even  for  the  greatest  admirer  of  an 
eiiistolary  style  to  treat  it  wholly  on  its  literarv  merits  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the.se  milil  admonitions  were 
addres.sed  to  the  King  of  We.«tphalia.  the  father  of  the 
I'resident  of  the  Commission,  we  must  admit  that  the 
most  sternly  conscientious  editor  of  State  jiapers  miijht  be 
pardoned  for  having  ext^luded  these  letters  from  theotlicial 
\olume. 

I'ut.  in  trutli.  it  is  not  only  the  nearest  of  the 
Prince's  relations,  but  all  his  relations  of  the  older  gener- 
al i(m — the  whole  body  of  his  uncles  and  some  of  his 
aunts — who  come  in  for  the  same  treatment.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  singular  than  the  sight  of  the  Ciesar, 
seated  now  at  St.  Cloud,  now  at  Schonbrunn,  and  savagely 
"  wigging  "  his  kinglet  brothers  all  round  Kuroi)e.  Kirs't 
on.'  fratenud  puppet  receives  a  raj)  on  th(>  knuckles  and 
then  another.  "  l.ucien."  he  writes  to  Joseph,  then 
King  of  Naples. 

Is  misconductuig  himself  at  Home,  oven  going  so  far  as  to 
insult  theiH<inian  ollicers  who  take  my  side,  and  is  more  Roman 
than  the  Pope  himself.     I  desire  you  will  write  to   him  to  leuTo 


Rome,  and  retire  to  Florence  or  Pisa.  I  do  ntit  choose  him  to 
remain  at  Rome,  and  if  he  refuses  to  tike  this  course  1  only 
await  your  answer  to  have  him  removed  by  fi/ree.  His  con- 
duct is  scandalous  ;  he  is  my  open  enemy  and  that  of  I'ranCB. 
If  he  persists  in  these  opLnions  America  will  be  the  only  refuse 
for  him. 

A  couple  of  years'  more  bullying  converted  Lucien  to 
that  opinion,  and  he  would  have  betaken  himself  to 
the  "refuge"  recommended  to  liim,  only  unfortunately 
he  was  captured  by  an  English  frigate  while  en  route  for 
America  and  carried  to  Malta,  whence  he  was  conducted 
to  Kngland,  there  to  reside  on  parole  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  "  I  thought,"  continues  his  candid  brother, 
"that  he  had  some  sense,  but  I  see  he  is  only  a  fool." 

How  could  ho  remain  in  Rome  after  the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops  ?  Was  it  n  >t  his  duty  to  retire  into  the  country  •'  And 
not  only  this,  but  he  sots  himself  up  in  oppositi<  n  to  me.  There 
is  no  name  for  his  conduct.  I  will  not  permit  u  Frenchman  and 
one  of  my  own  brothers  to  be  the  first  to  conspire  and  act  against 
mo  with  a  rabble  of  priests. 

It  was  of  Jyucien,  however,  that  Napoleon  remarked,  a.s 
quoted  by  Bourrienne,  "Of  all  my  brothers  he  is  the  oni* 
that  hasTiiost  talent,"  though  he  aj)|)arcntly  did  not  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  lay  in  the  literary  direction, 
ob.serving  coldly  of  his  jwein  of  "  Cliariemagne  "  that  he 
doubted  his  brother's  understanding  "  enough  of  the 
jiiu'dses  of  the  French  language  to  make  an  epic  poet." 

Joseph  Hona])arte,  jjerhaps,  as  the  most  docile  of  the 
family,  fares  best  in  these  letters,  though  he  comes  in  for 
an  occasi(mal  rub.  The  rupture  with  l^ouis  is  well  known, 
and  the  letter  of  the  l!;5rd. May.  1810,  though  it  mav  hav.- 
been  kept  out  of  the  ofhcial  collection,  probably  indelerence 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  Napoleon  III.,  had  already  been 
long  before  the  world.  Lady  Mary  Ix)yd,  however,  has  given 
a  somewh.at  more  vigorous  rendering  of  it  than  the  original 
translator. 

At  the  very  moment  when  you  are  making  me  tho  very  fairest 
protestations  1  learn  that  my  Ambassador''^  people  have  been  ill- 
treated.  ...  In  conscijuence  of  this  I  will  havi-  no  Dutch 
Ambassador  hero.  Admiral  Verhueil  has  onJcrs  to  be  gone  iii 
twenty-four  hours.  I  will  have  no  more  talking  ami  writing. 
It  is  high  time  for  mo  to  knotv  whether  you  intend  to  bring 
Holland  to  misery  and  cause  the  ruin  of  your  country  by 
your  follies.  .  .  .  Write  mo  no  more  of  your  custom- 
ary twaildle  ;  three  years  ni>w  it  has  l)een  going  on,  and 
every  instant  proves  its  falsehood.  (Autograph  |x>stscript.J— This 
is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  write  you  in  my  life. 
Of  Louis    he  wrote  in  the  Memorial  de  .^aint    Helene: 

Ho  is  not  devoid  of  inttlligenco  and  ho  has  a  cootl  heart. 
but  oven  with  the.oc  (|ualitications  a  man  may  commit  many 
errors  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Louis  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  bo  capricious  and  fantastical,  and  the  works  ■>f  .Jean 
.Jacques  Rousseau  have  contributod  to  increase  this  disposition. 
Seeking  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  sensibility  and  beneficence, 
incapable  by  himself  oi  enlarged  vipws,  and  at  most  competent 
to  local  details,  Louis  was  a  prefect  rather  than  a  king. 

Louis,  in  fact,  made  the  same  mistake  in  Holland 
that  Murat  made  at  Najth-s— the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  ingratiate  him.self  with  his  subjects. 
Nai)oleon,  who  really  wanted  a  jirefect,  and  an  absolutely 
subservient  one.  much  rather  than  a  king,  had  to  set  rid  of 
Ixniis.nnd  but  for  Mnrat's  timely  defection  to  Austria  would 
undoubtedly  have  served  him  in  the  same  wnv.  The 
lMni)eror.  as  this  volume  shows,  was  in  the  habit  cif  rating 
his  brother-in-law  as  nnuuily  as  he  did  his  brothers,  and 
the  wr.-itiifully  insolent  letter" in  which  .'Murat  finally  broke 
with  him  in  1814  shows  plainly  enough  bow  these  rebukes 
had  rankled  in  his  brea.st. 

I'ull,  however,  as  this  volume  is  of  niatter  which  the 
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surviving  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  might  reason- 
ably desire  to  withhold  for   their  own   sake,  it    cannot  be 
said  to  contain  much  that  is  calculated  to  lower  the  current 
estimate  of  Napoleon  himself.    Indeed,  it  has  by  this  time 
become  rather  difficult  to    imagine  anything  that   would. 
That   almost  too    familiar  quotation,    "Whatever   record 
leaps  to  light,  lie  never  can  be  shamed,"  applies    with   an 
ironical  significance  to  the  founder  of  the  French  Empire. 
No    documentary   revelations    can   possibly    tarnish  that 
shield  which  has  become  so  dismally    lustreless    already. 
As  the  conceiJtion    of   Napoleon's   transcendent   personal 
gifts,— the  realization  of  the  amazing  force  of  his  will,  and 
the  marvellously  penetrative  power  of  his  genius  has  grown 
.steadily  since  his  death,  so   the  indulgent  if  not  positively 
favourable  theory  of  his  moral  character,  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  his  earlier  French  biographersand  his 
Whig-Kadical  admirers  in  this  country,    has   jMri   'passu 
been°  destroyed.      The     selfishness    and    meanness,   the 
Adolence   and    brutality,   the   cynical  perfidy  and  tawdry 
vulgarity  of  the  man's  nature  have  been  illustrated  and 
emphasized  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
to  set  him  before  us  as  the  one  hero— and  that,  perhaps, 
the   greatest — in   all    history,  in  whom  the  odious    and 
contemxitible  traits  of   humanity  were  exhibited  in    an 
excess  so  overwhelming  that  we  can   hear  the  slang  but 
irreplaceable  word  "cad"  applied  to  him,  not  only  without 
a  sense  of  shock,  but  with  the  unqualified,  if  reluctant, 
acknowledgment  that  it  is    the  only  epithet  which  will 
serve.     All  that  any  records  "leaping  to  light"  can  now 
do  is  not  to  "  straighten  out  "  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
but  to   supply  fresh  illustrations    of   his   obliquities.     In 
this   respect,    however,    the   New    Letters    are    not    very 
fruitful.     For  the  months,  and  even  for  the  years,  marked 
by  the  darker  passages  of  his  career — the  military  murder 
flf  the  Ducd'Enghien,  the  mysterious  sequel  to  the  Pichegru 
Conspiracy — the  tale  of  letters  is  scanty  ;  and  almost  the 
only  pages  of  interest  in  this  regard  are  those  relating  to 
the  curious  Ouvrard  intrigue,  which  led  to  Fouche's   fall. 
Here  we  see  Napoleon's   unrivalled  capacity  for  what  the 
Americans   call    "flat-footed  lying"    exhibited    in    most 
striking  fashion.     Of  course,  this  exhibition  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  it  is  a  more  impressive  example  of  its   kind  than 
any  that  we  can  at  the  moment  recall. 


Voyageuses.   [By    Paul    Bourget.     7x4.'.in.,   .^35   pp 
Paris.  1897.  Alphonse  Lemerre.    3f.  50c 

M.  Bourget  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  P'rench 
Academy  whose  title-pages  fail  to  record  the  fact^  of  his 
membership.  The  observation  may  seem  trivial.  Yet  the 
habit  thus  noted  is  probably  characteristic.  Few  masters 
of  expression  in  French  are  less  narrowly  and  exquisitely 
French  in  their  expression.  M.  Bourget  thinks  in  too 
many  other  modern  languages,  associates  habitually  with 
too  inany  English  and  Americans  and  Italians,  to  write 
his  mother-tongue  with  that  incomparable  charm  which 
marks,  for  instance,  the  work  of  I\I.  Anatole  France  as  dis- 
tinguished from  M.  Bourget,  and  the  work  of  Renan  as 
distinguished  from  Taine.  Probably  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  that  in  aiming  at  a  cosmopolitanism  so  aggressive  and 
— for  a  Frenchman  of  our  time — so  unusual  he  was  bound 
to  lose  certain  ]irivileges  of  that  specially  felicitous  expres- 
sion which  makes  the  less  important  work  of  some  of  his 
compatriots  so  precious  to  a  foreigner.  These  results  he 
has  not  seemed  to  regret  in  his  enthusiasm  to  satisfy  that 
insatiable  curiosity  of  which  he  tells  us  so  often,  and 
which  tmdoubtedly  he  considers  one  of  his  most  admirable 
traits.     Yet  it   must   be  admitted   that   he  justifies  this 


curiosity  in  language  which,  if  not  sufficiently  direct  and 
simple  to  satisfy  French  purists,  has  all  the  fulness  and  rich- 
ness of  allusion  of  that  of  the  best  modem  European  writers. 
In  that  one  of  these  six  little  psychological  dramas  played 
in  his  presence  which  he  lias  artistically  reported  in  this 
book,  the  one  called  Neptimevale,  where  he  has  been 
singularly  happy  in  the  use  of  a  poetically  ideal  back- 
ground, reminiscent  of  such  a  loth  century  Italian  paint- 
ing as  he  knows  how  to  describe  so  well  (cf.  page  280  of 
the  present  volume),  he  says  : — 

I  have,  like  all  the  wanderers  whom  a  deep  incurable  unrest 
transports  from  one  lodgir.g  of  an  hour  to  another  lodging  of  an 
hour,  gazed  upon  more  than  one  spot  in  this  vast  world  with  a 
homesick,  and.'^at;  times,  a  poignant,  regret  not  to  be  able  there 
to  fix  my  destiny. 

This  utterance,  so  evidently  sincere,  reflects  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  not  completely  intelligible  in  France, 
among  a  people  which  comforts  itself  with  the  belief  that 
if  Englishmen  are  admirable  colonists  and  travellers,  and 
if  Frenchmen  are  not,  it  is  because  the  former  live  in  an 
Ultima  Tlmle  shrouded  in  fog,  and  because  the  latter 
inhabit  a  doux  pays,  a  bright  land  flowing  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine,  where  every  one,  even  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  has  his  vin  ordinaire,  his  petite  tasse,  and  his  petit 
verre.  ]\T.  Bourget  seems  to  feel  that  for  his  love  of  travel, 
his  vagabond  tastes,  his  startling  detachment  from  things 
French,  in  a  word  his  general  cosmopolitanism,  he  owes 
a  sort  of  apology  to  his  readers,  and  even  to  the  15  or  20 
and  sometimes  30  thousand  book  buyers  of  culture  who 
have  formed  for  the  last  ten  years  his  clientele.  So  French 
still  is  this  «  remnant  "!  Thus  it  is  with  infinite  pains, 
and  with  a  rare  seduction,  that  he  explains  himself  over 
and  over  again.  Take  at  random  such  a  passage  as  this, 
the  opening  pages  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  delicately 
finished  of'' the  studies  in  the  book,  this  prologue  of  La 

ria  :— 

Who  can  have  travelled  in  Italy  and  not  known  one  of  those 
days  of  perfect  beauty,  when  it  seems  that  all  the  circumstances 
unite  to  carry  the  soul  to  its  highest  point  of  happy  emotion- 
the  weather,  the  time  of  the  year,  the  light  of  the  sky,  the 
colouring  of  the  landscape,  the  discovery  of  a  masterpiece,  the 
picturesque  grace  of  the  people?  Elsewhere,  in  Egypt,  in 
Algiers,  in  Andalusia,  you  will  find  as  tepid,  as  transparent  an 
air'^  as  luminous  afternoons  ;  in  Syria,  in  Morocco,  more  spacious 
horizons  ;  in  Spain,  in  Greece,  pictures,  sculpture,  architecture 
of  an  equal  splendom-  ;  in  Provence,  in  Ireland,  men  of  the 
people  as  humorously  familiar.  In  Italy  alone  you  will  taste 
the  complete  harmony  of  the  impressions,  and  this  gives  to 
certain  hoiirs  in  this  land  an  unforgettable,  an  incomparable  en- 
chantment. Of  how  many  such  hours  have  I  caught  the  flavour 
during  my  score  of  sojourns  beyond  the  Alps,  far,  far  indeed 
from  Paris  and  its  intellectual  wretchednesses,  far  from  the 
world  of  letters  and  its  gratuitous  cruelties,  far,  far  indeed  from 
all  and  close  to  the  Ideal,  close  to  the  dead  who  have  bequeathed 
us  in  their  art  the  best  of  themselves,  close  to  the  soul  of  our 
race,  since  it  is  here  that  is  the  source  of  the  Latin  spirit,  of  the 
common  genius  which  we  repudiate  in  vain  in  fratricidal 
rivalries.  In  Tuscany,  around  Florence,  Pisa,  or  Sienna  there 
are  corners  the  mere  name  of  which,  engraved  on  a  map,  makes 
my  heart  beat.  About  Sienna  especially.  Beyle  directed  that 
this  word  should  be  put  upon  his  tomb  :  Miluiwse.  I  am 
at  times  tempted  to  ask  that  upon  that  where  I  am  to  repose 
shall  be  wTitten  :  Smicse.  .  .  .  And  it  would  not  be  to  betray 
my  real  country.  So  much  French  history,  and  that  of  the  most 
heroic  sort,  remains  mingled  with  the  stones  of  this  town,  where 
Montluc  was  in  command,  and  which  alone  remained  faithful  to 
us  during  the  terrible  sixteenth  century,  so  indulgent  for 
treasons.  "Stranger,"  says  the  inscrijition  over  one  of  its 
doors,  "  Sienna  opens  to  thee  its  heart.  ,  .  ."  I  have  never 
read  this  inscription  without  being  deeply  touched. 
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Here  we  have  undoubtedly  the  real  Bourget,  yet  a 
Bourget  who  cannot  afford  to  neglect  f^ome  of  the  jireju- 
diees  of  those;  of  his  countrymen  who  make  liirn  the  butt 
of  their  inc])t  and  silly /Vr/yKr;  and  accuse  him  of  having 
his  washing  doni;  in  i^ondon.  At  other  moments  .M. 
Bourget  apologizes  to  these  Parisians,  whom  he  had  much 
better  leave  disdainfully  to  themselves,  as  follows  : — 

Every  ono  knows  what  an  incoherent  amalgam  is  the  table 
(l.'ki'dc  of  a  coKmopolitan  caravanserai  such  as  that  which  stam]  orl 
Iho  ])rofilo  of  its  iiiDiiiiiiiontai  facade,  pierced  witli  iniuiiiiorablo 
wiiiilowH,  aj^aiiist  tlio  wihl  neck  of  the  Maloja.  1  liad  even  at 
this  epoch,  and  1  have  ke],t,  a  passionate  liking  for  these  coBiiio- 
politan  crowds— an  object  of  indignation  for  certain  snohs  a 
ivliours,  a  little  sillier  than  the  others,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are 
inorc!  poihvntic,  more  ordinary  in  their  ways,  and  more  aggres- 
sively iiiiddli-class.  These  vast  modern  hotels  are  for  the 
traveller  jireucciiiiied  with  the  theory  of  races  an  invaluable 
liuld  of  study.  In  the  Alps  especiallyand  since  the  doctors  have 
been  sending  up  to  1,700  metres  all  persons  worn  out  by  life,  a 
dinner  at  the  Maloja  or  at  Saint  Morit/.  is  as  good  as  a  whole 
co\irse  of  lectures  in  comparative  ethnology. 

Here  we  have;  the  Bourget  who  brought  into  the 
I'Vencli  novel  the  method  of  Taine,  and  who  still  declares 
that  he  was  right.  And  now  he  tells  liis  countrymen  that 
he  tnavels,  not  merely  because  he  likes  it,  n(jt  merely 
because  of  that  vagabond  s])irit  of  unrest,  but  hecjiuse  con- 
sistency to  one's  scientific  method  is  a  virtue,  and  because 
travel  otters  him  "  invaluabh;  fields  of  study."  It  slioukl 
be  said  that  his  examiile  is  contagious.  M.  Anatole  France 
has  begun  to  travel,  and  M.  Marcel  Prevost  and  M. 
I'runetierc!  and  M.  Banes.  Only  such  as  M.  .Juli's 
Lemaitre  and  .M.  Sarcey  remain  rooted  to  the  soil.  And 
tliis  displacement,  if  often  repeated,  is  bound  to  work 
havoc  in  their  style,  to  make  them,  like  M.  Bourget,  more 
l'"uroj)ean  than  French.  ^Moreover,  it  would  seem  likelv 
that  a  writer  of  so  ironic,  so  artistic  a  nature  as  .AI.  Anatole 
h'rance  iloes  not  rerpiire  the  education  of  travel  fo  attain  to 
tli;it  vision  which  travel  alont' has  jirocinvd  for  .M.  P.ourget, 
whose  mind  is  more  seri(nis  and  less  tlexilile,and  «lio  even 
to-day  is,  as  we  have  seen — in  spite  of  the  delightful  ])age 
on  .Sienna— more  preoci'uj)ied  with  comparative  ethnoloi:v 
than  with  the  comic  aspect  of  things  which  most  ap])eal 
to  the  lovers  of  iVIoliere  and  Anatole  France.  As  proof  of 
this  we  have  only  to  observe  the  categorical  way  in  which 
a  ])hilosopher  like  this  disparages  things  French.  He 
speaks  (|uile  fearlessly  of  "  the  national  infirmity  of  the 
everlasting  <(.  pen,  prcs  "  ;  he  thus  describes  two  such 
Parisians  of  Paris  us  hi-  has  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  : — 

They  were  li'ijir.i  and  superficial  ;  their  slightest  phrases 
revealed  an  existence  absurdly  dispersed  in  the  most  common- 
place pleasures  of  a  society  where  the  amusemunt  of  ladies  is 
that  of  cjcoUin,  and  the  amusement  of  men  that  of  grooms. 

And  there  are  long,  ravage  ])ages  castigating  the 
frivolity  of  Paris  club  men  and  a  certain  class  otfiiiiiite  da 
■iiioihU',  pages  that  smack  of  the  prophetic  ire.  and  betrav 
j\I.  Bourget  as,  after  all,  a  moralist,  but  not  of  the  French 
sort,  a  moralist  rather  of  Auvergne,  where  grows  the  bitter 
viii  ihjMtille,  a  moralist  a  little  beavy-in-hund.  '\"et  such 
considerations  as  these  nuist  not  lead  us  to  forget  the  great 
merits  of  this  book,  the  real  and  subtle  beauty  of  these  six 
so  varieil  ••  little  psychological  dramas,"  where  the  action 
is  entirely  contined  to  psychological  crises,  verv  human, 
nt'ver  morbid,  crises  which  everyone  recogui/.es  as  tvpical, 
and  very  largely  so,  yet  which  are  all  of  them  of  an  order 
which  impress  at  first  only  refined  and  delicate  natures. 
How  admirable  the  evocation  of  the  straugely-eoutrasted 
inilieu.v,  in   which   these   little    psychological  dramas  are 


played  I  It  is  not  so  much  by  a  device  of  art  as  by  a  logical 
necessity  of  his  method  as  a  disciple  of  Taine  that  just 
the  right  proportion  of  "  atmosphere" — whether  of  Corfu. 
Xew])oi-t,  (Jahvay,  Port  CVos,  .'^t.  Moritz,  Italy — is  distilled 
out  of  the  air  of  these  places  which  he  has  seen  and  loved. 
No  one  else  in  France  produces  just  such  fine  tilings  as 
these. 

Letters  and  Other  Unpublished  Writings  of  "Walter 
Savage  Landor.  ICdited  i,y  Stephen  Wheeler.  With 
l*ortrait-s.     0  y.  4in.,  2vJ  pp.     London,  IbJ/7.  Bentlejr. 

We  scarcely  need  the  apology  ofTered  by  its  editor  irt 
bis  modest  preface  for  the  publication  of  this  little 
volume.  The  hitherto  unpublished  IJialogues  of  Landor 
which  it  contains  would  alone  suffice  to  justify  its  appear- 
ance. "Savonarola  and  the  Prior  of  San  .Marco  "  is  not, 
it  is  true,  entith.-d  to  rank  among  the  be>t  of  the 
'•  Imaginary  Conversations."  It  is  too  short  and  slight  for 
that,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reason.  Landor  empha- 
tically re(pured  space  to  turn  in,  and  he  was  not,  perhaps, 
at  his  best  in  dealing  briefly  even  with  a  strong  dramatic 
situation.  Nevertheless,  the  colloipiy  reveals  jilenty  of 
the  stately  Landorian  eloquence,  with  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  the  Landorian  prejudices  also.  It  is  amusingly 
characteristic  to  find,  for  instance,  tiiat  the  Prior,  pro- 
foundly moved  as  he  is  by  this  last  interview  with  the 
Florentine  martyr  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  must  yet 
be  made  the  mouthpiece  for  one  of  the  author's  habitual 
flings  at  his  pet  aversion  among  Greek  ])hilosophers. 
"  The  Dialogues  of  Plato," says  the  venerable  but  irrelevant 
ecclesiastic — 

.■\re  mostly  of  no  utility  for  religicn,  morality,  the  sciences, 
or  the  arts.  They  resemble  the  pallunc  with  which  our  youthful 
citizens  divert  themselves,  empty,  turgid,  round,  weightless, 
thrown  up  into  the  air  by  ono  player  to  be  caught  by  another  as 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  beaten  back,  bouncing  and  covero<l 
with  dust.  In  all  his  Dialogues  there  is  not  a  sin^'lo  one  wl:ich 
impresses  on  the  heart  a  virtuous  or  a  tender  sentiment,  mme  oi 
charity,  none  of  philantlu-opy,  none  of  patriotism. 
Savonarola. 
Oil,  the  littleness  of  such  a  philosophy  '.  WeChristi.ins  know 
the  true  ;  wo  know  whi-ro  to  find  it.  Wo  know  where  sits 
the  teacher.  It  is  better  to  1  e  guided  through  thorns  than  to 
sit  idly  with  chatterers. 

This  is  not  (piite  as  pungent  as  the  sneer  in  the 
"Chatham  and  Cliestcrhcld  "at  the  "old  gentleman"(mean- 
ing  the  immortal  author  of  the  "  Gorgias  ")  going  about 
"  sticking  jiins  in  every  chair  in  which  a  sophist  is  likely 
to  sit  down  "  ;  hut  it  is  interesting  as  showing  that  I.iindor's 
extravagant  prejudice  agiiinst  Plato  w:us  as  strong  as  ever 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

The  vigour,  alike  of  intellect  and  style,  which  the 
veteran  writer  displays  iu  this,  probably  Ids  last  piece,  or 
among  his  last  pieces  of  finished  ])rose  is  indeed 
remarkable ;  and  to  comjmre  it  witii  the  uu]iublishe<l 
verse  which  follows  it  in  later  chapters  of  the  volume 
is  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  where  Landor's  real 
strength  lay.  He  knew  it  himself,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  notes 
in  the  (luofatiou,  "  Poetry  was  ever  my  amusement ; 
pro.se  my  study  and  business";  yet  "  Gebir "  was 
certainly  rated  b\-  his  contemfwraries  far  more  highly 
than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again.  That  Southey 
should  have  foiuul  in  it  "  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
poetry  in  the  Fnglish  language"  does  not  count 
for  much,  perhaps.  Ijimlor  himself  found  much  the 
sauu'  thing  iu  the  "Curse  of  Kehama  ";  and  two  such 
gentMOus  errors  may  fairly  be  set  otY  against  each  other. 
It  is  a  uuich  more  notable  thing  that  it  should  have 
captivated    ."^helley,  who,  years  after   its  publication   wa.s 
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"  never  tired,"  as  Mr.  Wheeler  records,  "  of  reciting 
it  to  whoever  would  listen."  The  Quarterly  reviewer  who 
pronounced  it  "  a  thing  distressing  to  read  and  of  an 
unconquerable  obscurity  "  may  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
the  other  direction,  but  posterity  has  certainly  agreed  to 
go  a  good  part  of  the  w^ay  with  him.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  famous  quatrains 
to  the  memory  of  Rose  Aylmer — about  whoni  ]Mr.  Wheeler 
gives  many  interesting  particulars — the  stanzas  to  Mary 
Lamb  on  her  brother's  death,  and  perhaps  the  lines 
addressed  to  Southey  in  1883,  the  world  might  not  with 
equanimity  part  with  the  whole  mass  of  Landor's  poetry, 
— sea-shell  "  applied"  to  your  "attentive  ear"  and  all. 

The  letters  included  in  this  volume  are  delightful 
reading,  as  discursive,  as  dogmatic,  and  as  suddenly 
rising  into  eloquence  or  flashing  into  epigram  as  the 
famous  "  Conversations  "  themselves.  There  are  passages 
of  criticism  in  them,  indeed,  so  finished  and  polished  that 
they  might  have  been  transferred  to  one  of  the  critical 
Dialogues  without  the  change  of  a  word.  His  scattered 
appreciations  of  his  contemporaries  form,  too,  an  extremely 
interesting  chapter.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  admirable 
saying  that  Scott  "  seems  like  the  brother-in-arms  of 
Froissart,"  are  taken  from  the  "  Conversations " ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  his  colloquial  and  epistolary  judgments 
are  saner,  less  perverse,  and,  above  all,  less  frequently 
marred  by  excesses  of  praise  and  blame  than  those 
which  we  meet  with  in  his  published  writings.  He 
was  sound  on  his  Keats  and  his  Shelley,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Charles  Lamb.  To  the  now  too  neglected 
merits  of  Scott's  poetry  he  does  ample,  perhaps  more 
than  ample,  justice.  He  was  an  early  witness  to  the  power 
of  Tennyson,  and  was  quick  to  recognize  the  Homeric 
.spirit  of  the  "Morte  d'Arthur."  Byron  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  great  contemporaries  whom  he  system- 
atically disparaged,  but  even  in  Byron's  case  he  nobly 
qualified  blame  with  praise,  in  saying  of  him  that  "  an 
indomitable  fire  of  poetry,  the  more  vivid  for  the  gloom 
about  it.  bursts  through  crusts  and  crevices  of  an  unsound 
;ind  hollow  mind."  Mr.  Wheeler's  little  volume  abounds 
in  striking  revelations  and  self-revelations  of  the  great 
writer  to  whom  it  is  devoted,  and,  short  as  it  is,  it  forms 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


The  Autobiography  of  Madame  Guyon.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Taylor  Allen.  2  vols.,  U  (iiii.,  XlS-fifie  pp. 
Loiidim,  lyy?.  Kegan  Paul,    21/- 

This  is  a  strange  spiritual  document  ;  it  has  not  the 
rhetorical  genius  of  St.  Augustine's  "Confessions"  northe  literary 
grace  of  Newman's  "  Apologia  "  ;  it  is  not  so  elevated  as  the 
former,  nor  so  sane  as  the  latter,  but  it  opens  a  curious  door 
into  a  dark  and  mysterious  region  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  mystical  temperament,  which  is  probably  com- 
moner than  we  think,  and  without  some  admixture  of  which 
practical  sanctity  of  life  and  thought  is  unattainable. 

We  can  speak  in  terms  of  chastened  respect  for  the  trans- 
lator, Mr.  T.  T.  Allen,  though  he  makes  undue  claims.  He 
says  of  his  translation,  "  1  know  I  render  her  meaning.  I  hope 
I  have  been  able  to  preserve  her  spirit. ' '  In  the  face  of  this 
assumption  of  eulogy,  we  are  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Allen  seems 
a  competent  translator,  though  a  concise  narrative  of  events, 
illustrated  by  excerpts  of  the  autobiography,  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  Madame  Guyon  to  readers  than  this  somewhat 
formless  book. 

Madame  Guyon  was  born  in  1648  and  married  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  a  man  twenty-two  years  her  senior.  She  had  a 
very  unhappy  man-ied  life  owing  to  the  severity  of  her  husband, 
who  loved  h3r  in  a  selfisli  fashion,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  hus- 
band's mother,  a  penurious  and  evil-minded  woman  ;    from    her 


childhood  she  had  teen  the  victim  of  incessant  illnesses 
and  all  the  misery  of  over-sensitive  nerves.  As  quite 
a  little  girl  she  had  practised  austerities  at  the  convent 
where  she  was  at  school,  such  as  the  attaching  a  paper 
bearing  the  name  of  Jesus  to  her  breast  by  means  of  a  needle 
and  thread,  which  remained  there  for  a  considerable  i^eriod. 
Even  after  her  marriage  she  continued  to  afflict  herself  ;  she 
dropped  sealing-wax  on  her  hands,  held  candles  till  they  burnt 
her,  and  practised  strange  little  tortures  all  unknown  to  others. 

Her  conversion  was  effected  by  a  Franciscan  whom  she  con- 
sulted about  her  difficulties  in  prayer.  Ho  said  to  her,  "  It  is, 
Madame,  becauseyou  seek  outside  whatyou  havefwithin.  Accustom 
yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart,  and  you  will  find  Him  there. ' ' 
The  secret  of  Quietism  flashed  upon  her  ;  these  painful  and 
laborious  exercises,  these  elaborate  stratagems  to  mortify  and  to 
purify  were  all  futile  ;  ritual  acts  of  worship,  the  study  of 
evidences,  "  works  "  of  all  kinds  which  she  had  conceived  of  as 
steps  in  a  painful  progress  to  holiness  were  useless.  She  had 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.  What  was  to  be  aimed  at  was  the 
annihilation  of  the  will,  the  perfect  union  of  the  creature  and 
the  Creator.  She  illustrates  this  by  a  curious  metaphor  from  the 
properties  of  water — an  image  which  she  made  the  basis  of  her 
first  mystical  work,  "  Torrents." 

When  a  sheet  of  water  (she  says)  is  on  a 
different  level  from  another  which  discharges  into  it, 
tliis  takes  place  with  a  rapid  movement  and  a  perceptible 
noise  ;  but  when  the  two  waters  are  on  a  level  the 
inclination  is  no  longer  perceived  .  .  .  the  impetuosity  of 
the  inclination  (for  God),  far  from  being  a  perfect  thing,  as  un- 
enlightened persons  think  it,  is  a  defect  and  marks  the  distance 
between  God  and  the  soul. 

She  gave  up  all  her  mechanical  contrivances  for  holiness,  but 
found  much  enlightenment  in  the  patient,  or  rather  enthusiastic 
endurance  of  her  troubles,  which  were  many  and  severe.  She 
had  a  severe  attack  of  smallpox,  lost  her  good  looks,  was 
bereaved  of  her  husband.  Her  exalted  condition  of  mind  did  nt  t 
last  for  long  ;  a  severe  reaction  took  place,  and  she  passed  several 
years  in  extreme  despondency,  but  on  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Day, 
1680,  she  entered  into  her  full  inheritance  of  peace,  by  finding  in 
a  moment  the  perfect  surrender  of  self,  the  utter  and  entire  pos- 
session of  herself  by  God. 

Into  her  troubled  life  we  have  not  the  space  to  enter  in 
detail  ;  she  endured  persecution,  she  was  driven  out  by 
malicious  reports  and  episcopal  ordinances  from  Gex,  Turin, 
Grenoble.  In  1683  she  returned  to  Fans,  where  she  formed  the 
centre  of  a  brilli.ant  circle  who  found  in  her  conversation  some 
of  the  peace  the  world  could  not  give  them  ;  but  complaints 
pomed  in  upon  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  she  found  a 
dangerous  foe  in  Pere  la  Mothe,  her  half-brother,  and  sh-e  was 
imprisoned  in  a  convent  :  she  was  released  by  the  good  offices  of 
Madame  de  Maiutenon,  and  gave  devotional  teaching  in  the 
College  of  St.  Cyr,  which  the  latter  had  lately  established.  Even 
Bossuet  told  the  Due  dc  Chevreuse  that  he  had  found  in  her 
writings  a  light  and  unction  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  that 
for  three  days  after  reading  one  of  her  treatises  he 
realized  the  Divine  Presence  in  a  manner  that  was  new  to  him. 
But  Orthodo.xy  took  fright  :  complaints  were  made  of  the 
effect  of  Madame  Guyon's  teaching,  the  "  sweet  poison  "  on 
which  the  novices  of  St.  Cyr  desired  to  feed.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  requested  her  to  cease  her  visits,  and  intimated  to 
Fe'ni^lon,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of  St.  Cyr,  that  he  must 
abjure  Madame  Guyon  or  forfeit  the  Royal  favour.  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  on  Madame  Guyon's  petition,  to  try  her 
orthodoxy  ;  the  results  of  the  deliberation  were  embodied  in 
the  Articles  of  Issy.  Madame  Guyon  was  condemned  and 
incarcerated.  Fen(;lon,  who  had  eventually  signed  the  Articles, 
published  the  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints  "  to  vindicate  his  position, 
and  fashionable  Paris  was  plunged  in  religious  controversy. 
Madame  Guyon  was  released  in  1703  from  the  Bastile,  and 
lived  the  fifteen  years  that  remained  to  her,  patient  under 
grievous  infirmity,  the  adviser  of  troubled  spirits,  full  of  charity, 
peace,  and  spiritual  joy. 

One  is  inclined  at  first'to    place    Madame   Guyon's  attitude 
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of  mind  in  the  sanvj  class  of  religious  experiences  as  the 
Biulilhist  Xirvana.  J!nt  it  raiiHt  he  borne  in  mind  that  she  was 
a  practical,  resolute  woman,  Hor  life  was  full  of  active  labours  ; 
she  disentangled  the  complications  of  her  husband's  estate  after 
his  death  with  astonishing  prudence  ;  she  visited  and  nursed  the 
sick,  she  organized  hospitals,  she  directed  charities,  she  heard 
confessions  and  gave  advice— she  was  no  hysterical  eremite.  Of 
course,  her  knowledge  was  incomplete  ;  she  believed  in  devils—- 
«he  saw  the  devil  liimsolf  several  times— and  in  demoniacal 
possession,  but,  after  all,  so  did  the  Apostles  ;  she  believed  in 
faitli-healing  ;  much  of  her  life  was  evidently  spent  under  the 
pressure  of  nervous  excitability— hor  relations  to  her  spiritual 
advisers,  notably  Fatlior  La  Combo,  are  unmistakably  liysteri. 
cal.  J'u6  what  of  that  ?  The  fact  remains  that  Madame  Guyon's 
secret,  or  some  similar  method,  is  the  only  principle  which  can 
transmute,  not  only  the  sorrows,  but  the  sordid  pains  and  vile 
humiliations  of  the  world  into  patient  joy.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
"that  confessors  lived  and  maityrs  died  ;  and  though  wo  cannot, 
perhaps,  give  an  entire  intellectual  assent  to  the  details  of  her 
system,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  Madame  Guyon  succeeded 
■whore  the  strongest  and  wisest  often  fail.  She  played  a  bravo 
part,  she  was  courageous  and  active,  resolute  and  daring  ;  she 
had  bread  to  oat  that  others  know  not  of  ;  and  if  in  a  critical 
spirit  we  can  ridicule  the  details  of  such  a  life,  we  luive  no  excuse 
for  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more  successful  attempt  than 
many  can  boast  of  to  turn  the  miseries  of  the  world  into  a 
<leliborate  happiness  and  a  divine  contempt. 

A  History  of  the  County  of  Inverness.  ("Mainland.) 
By  J.  Cameron  Lees.  Sixdin.,  xviii.  i  IJTii  pp.  I'Minburgh 
iuid  London,  1H!)7.  Black'wood.    7;6  n. 

A  County  History  used  to  bo  a  seridus  thing,  in  folio  or 
•quarto,  rich  in  original  documents,  and  very  expensive.  A 
modern  County  History,  like  Dr.  Cameron  Lees's  work  on 
Invornoss-shire,  is  a  cheap  chatty  record  of  what  the  Americans 
<!all  "  hapjionings  "  in  the  county,  and  of  social  conditions, 
■old  and  new.  Original  information,  either  from  MSS.  or  tra- 
•dition,  is  very  scanty.  A  History  of  Scotland  like  Tytlor's 
or  Burton's,  with  a  few  printed  books  of  the  various  periods, 
apjioar  to  bo  Dr.  Cameron  Lees's  chief  sources.  Ho  tells  very 
little  tliat  oven  a  casual  amateur  in  Highland  history  does  not 
'know  already,  and  we  shall  give  cases  in  which,  to  us,  ho  does 
not  seem  to  tell  that  little  right. 

Nobody  can  escajio  the  Picts.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  says 
"  their  language  was  that  now  known  as  Gaelic."  Probably 
it  was,  hut  the  contrary  ojiinion  of  Professor  llliys,  and  of  many 
•other  modern  scholars,  might,  at  least,  have  been  indicated. 
The  potentate  whom  Mr.  Skene  calls  a  Mormaor,  Dr.  Cameron 
Lees  calls  a  Maormor.  One  would  eladly  know  which  is  right, 
but  in  difiputod  questions  (where  there  are  scores)  our  author 
(loos  not  vox  his  public  by  discriminating  between  Mr.  Skene 
■and  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson.  If  one  Preteniler  is  more  puzzling 
than  another,  it  is  Malcolm  MacEth  ;  wo  ]>refer  Air.  Robertson's 
theory,  but  wo  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  thinks 
Jibout  this  ancient  Tichborno  case.  Coming  to  talk  of  the 
Camerons,  ho  regards  them  as  "  apparently  originally  a 
Lowland  family,"  their  name  being  jiorhaps  derived  from 
Cameron  in  Fife.  "  The  tradition  of  most  of  the  clans 
speaks  of  their  founders  as  foreigners,  and  the  tradition  is 
probai)ly  coiToct. "  This,  we  venture  to  say,  is  demonstrably 
wrong.  Tlio  foreign  tradition  dates  from  about  1587-1.004.  The 
true  ancestor  of  tho  Camerons  under  Alexander  II.  is  Gillroid, 
son  of  (iilhuiiartan,  probably  Fiudun's  Gillroth,  who  was  '•  out  " 
for  a  Ma  William  IVetender  in  12'."-'  (Skene's  "Celtic  Scotland." 
III.,  361).  The  spurious  late  tradition,  concoctetl  for  a  pur- 
pose, dorivos  the  Camerons  from  Canibro,  a  Dane,  who 
married  a  Mncmartin  heiress.  Dr.  Cameron  Leos  may  not 
jigroe  with  Mr.  Skene,  but  that  authority  cannot  be  dis- 
missed in  silence.  It  is  true  that  "  the  names  which  the 
Lowland  scribes  give  to  the  Septs  "  (in  the  Clan  Battle 
on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  1306)  "  correspond  to  no  name 
known    now  "  ;    b>it,    though    tho    clan  names    have  been  lost. 


wo  know  of  one  clan  out  of  the  two.  Scha  Farquharson 
or  Scheabog,  is  named  as  the  chief,  clearly  a  Shaw,  of  that 
great  Sept  in  the  Clan  Chattan  confederacy.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees 
justly  says  that  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Cameron  were  probably 
engaged,  and  the  name  of  Shaw  proves  that  Clan  Cliattan,  at 
least,  was  in  the  feud.  Coming  to  tho  famous  Black  Tailor  of 
the  Axe,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  has  heard  only  of  one  incident  in 
the  legend  of  that  hero,  or,  if  he  has  hoard  the  others  (as  wo 
Iiave  done)  he  omits  the  very  cream  of  the  story.  At  what  date, 
we  vainly  ask,  did  English  soldiers  imprison  a  priest  till  hi 
I)erished  "  in  the  dungeon  of  Glengarry  Castle  "i"  And  what 
date  does  the  Doctor  assign  to  that  editico  ?  It  is  well  known. 
Dr.  Cameron  Lees  apjjears  to  think  that  the  castle  was  "  a  rudo 
retreat."  It  was  probably  civilized  enough.  Tho  date  when 
old  Clanranald  "kept  all  in  groat  order  "  with  his  gun,  "  tho 
Cuckoo,"  and  drowned  a  woman  on  a  charge  of  stealing  money, 
ought  to  bo  given  ;  it  was  not  a  recent  act  of  authority. 
"Eviction"  for  non-payment  of  rent  was  »(/;<•' unknown,"  as  Di\ 
Cameron  Leos  avers.  He  must  have  heard  of  Glenbucket's 
all'air,  and  we  can  supply  other  examples,  followed  by  "agrarian 
outrages,"  Ijotween  1700  and  1745.  Fairies  and  second  sight 
cannot  bo  properly  spoken  of  in  tho  past  tense.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Cameron  Lees  does  not  mean  that  they  are  extinct.  "  The 
Macdonnells  of  Glengarry  "  who  helj-ed  to  take  Captain  Scott 
in  17-1.5  were  in  fact  Kennedys,  subjects  of  Glengarry,  so 
Lochgarry  wrote  to  young  Glengarry.  Cromarty's  "men  had  not 
yet  joined  "  at  Culloden,  because  the  Mackays  had  captured 
Cromarty,  at  Dunrobin,  and  routed  his  forces.  The  story  of  tho 
Macdonalds  refusing  to  charge  at  Culloden  is  probably  much 
exaggerated,  and  wo  know  no  contemporary  evidence  for  the 
tale.  As  for  what  occurred  at  Ruthven.  it  is  necessarj-  to 
considt  ^Ir.  Blaikie's  "  Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles'";  tho 
Chevalier  Jolinstone  is  apt  to  exaggerate.  "  Among  the  whole 
of  tho  Highlanders,  Barisdalo  stands  alono  as  a  traitor."  Does 
he  !  Vt'e  could  give  a  list  of  others.  The  real  crime  of  Archy 
Cameron  is  perfectly  well  known,  but  not  ajiparently  to  Dr. 
Cameron  Lees.  Glengarry  wiis  not  "  connnittod  to  tho 
Tower,"'  that  was  Alastair  Ruudh  ;  Old  Glengarry  was  confined 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

These  are  examples,  wo  fear,  of  lack  of  thoroughness  in  tliis 
County  History.  A  book  may  1)0  brief  and  |)opular,  yet  may 
also  bo  accurate.  The  strange  sulforing-s  and  sins  of  the 
Camerons,  in  1740-1765,  are  loft  out  of  tho  rccoitl.  For 
tho  rest,  tho  lx)ok  is  readnble,  nay,  interesting,  but  it  is  by 
no  moans  a  monument  of  research.  However,  allowing  for 
such  "  cadnacs  and  casualties  "  as  wo  j  oint  out,  it  gives  a  fair 
general  view  of  the  county  in  tlie  i>ast,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in 
the  ]>resent.  There  is  a  map  from  Blaew  (1(>54),  and  that  of  the 
Onlnanco  Survey. 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley.    Edited  by  George 

Sampson.      With  Biiigraphical  Intioduction  l>v  the    Ht.  Hon. 
A.  J.  Halfimr.      Vol.  1.     71x5in.,   Ixi.+ai7   pp."  London.    1S»7. 

BeU.  5/- 
In  producing  tho  cheap  ond  convenient  reprint  of  Borkoloy's 
collected  works,  of  which  the  first  volume  lies  Ixjfore  us.  Messrs. 
Boll  and  Sons  are  doing  a  very  real  son-ice  to  Engli."!)  litcraturo 
as  well  as  to  English  philoso]>hy.  Our  greatest  English  meta- 
physician only  needs  to  be  more  widely  known  in  onler  to  taico 
his  rightful  place  in  tho  esteem  of  all  lovers  of  pure  and  graceful 
English  by  the  side  of  his  more  famous  friends  Swift  and 
Addison.  That  Berkeley's  extraordinary  gifts  of  stylo  haro 
hitherto  mot  with  but  inadequate  recognition  is  due.  no  doubt. 
in  part,  to  tho  popular  impression  about  the  aridity  and 
obscurity  of  his  subjects  ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  want 
of  an  edition  like  tho  present  one,  both  pleasing  in  form  and 
cheap  in  price,  h.is  had  something  to  do  with  the  general 
neglect.  For  the  metaphysical  specialist,  indeed.  Professor 
Eraser's  magniticent  edition  will  always  be  f/i'  Berkeley,  but  for 
the  average  stuilent  of  literature  or  of  philosophy,  who  tinds  him- 
self rather  encumbered  than  helped  by  4  profusion  of  comment 
and  annotation,  Messrs.  Bell's  reprint  n-oy  fairly  l>e  said  to  Ixs 
the  ideal.     As   tho  eilitor  has   adopted  a  strictly  chronological 
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order  of  arrangement  the  part  of  Berkeley's  writings  contained 
in  the  present  volume  will  appeal  primarily  to  the  philnsophical 
student  rather  than  to  the  lover  o{  letters.  For  the  latter  there 
is  nothing  in  Berkeley's  earliest  publications  which  can  compare 
with  the  descriptive  grace  and  ironical  urbanity  of  the  "  Minute 
rhilosopher, "  but,  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  the 
three  works  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  the 
"Kew  Theory  of  Vision,"  the  "Principles  of  Human  Knowledge," 
and  the  "  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Bhilonous," 
together  constitute  Berkeley's  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to 
metaphysical  thought.  We  trust  that  their  appearance  in  their 
present  attractive  form  may  bring  about  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  JBerkeleyan  philosophy  and  help  to  remove  some  of  the 
IDersistent  misunderstandings  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  curious  fact  that  Berkeley,  who  is  of  all  English 
philosophers  the  most  unafl'ected  and  untechnical,  not  to  say  the 
most  popular,  in  his  style,  should  have  been,  perhaps,  the  least 
understood.  In  his  own  days  his  great  "  idea  "  was  regarded  as 
an  ingenious  paradox  to  be  refuted  by  kicking  a  stone  or 
slamming  a  door,  and  even  in  ours  ho  is  most  commonly  repre- 
sented, and  sometimes  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  as 
the  founder  of  a  sort  of  "  subjective  idealism  "  which  resolves 
everything  into  "  states  of  consciousness."  In  fact,  the  current 
notions  of  Berkeley's  doctrines  are  largely  founded  not  on 
Berkeley  himself,  nor  even  on  Hume,  so  much  as  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  Hume's  antagonists  and  critics.  These  misrepre- 
sentations, however,  are  best  controverted  not  by  polemic,  but 
by  allowing  Berkeley  to  speak  for  himself  ;  if  you  will  only 
come  to  the  study  of  him  without  prepossessions  there  is  no 
author  whose  meaning  is  more  directly  and  simply  expressed. 
The  editor  has  very  properly  shown  his  appreciation  of  this  fact 
by  supplying  no  notes  beyond  those  which  are  necessary  to 
explain  the  relations  of  the  various  editions  of  each  work  to  one 
another,  and  to  record  the  leading  variations  in  the  text. 
Wherever  we  have  tested  the  volume  by  comparison  with  I'raser, 
both  the  printing  of  the  text  and  tlie  noting  of  variants  appear 
to  have  been  carried  out  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy. 
The  introductory  essay  by  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  it  is  interestingly  and  gracefully  written. 
The  paper,  type,  and  general  get-up  of  this  latest  addition  to 
"  Bohn's  Libraries  "  are  alike  excellent.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
believe  that  this  dainty  book  can  really  belong  to  the  same 
series  as  the  hideous  green-bound  volumes  of  earlier  days. 


The  Fairy  Changeling  and  other  Poems.  By  Dora 
Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter).  Tj' x  Ijin.,  vii.  +  lOOpp. 
Loudon,  1897.  Lane.     3  6. 

There    is  a  good  deal    of     poetical     matter    in    this   book, 
most  of  which  is  spoiled  by  defects  of  form. 
Now  you  will  come,  my  Hear, 
To  take  the  chair  by  mine — 
Until  the  cock  would  crow — 

O,  it'  it  be  you  came 
And  could  not  let  me  know. 
We  are  not  referring,  it  will  be    seen,  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
art.     The  grammar,  erratic  of   itself,  is  further  misled  by  rhyme 
and  metre.     A  vacant  half-foot  is  more  than  once  stopped  by  a 
meaningless  relative  pronoun  : — 

Or  was  it  a  woman's  cry  that,  shrieking  into  the  gloom. 
Like  a  hand  that  closed  on  yours  clutching  it  from  its  doom  ? 
When  no  feet  are  to  spare,  transitive   verbs  may  go  without 
objects : — 

You,  love,  who  haunted  thus 
Without  my  will, 
■which  meai:s,  ' '  who  haunted  me  against  my  will  "  ;  or  a  verb  may 
be  omitted — "  unless  you  rue  "   be  jiut  for  "  unless  you  wish  to 
rue  "  ;    or  an  inversion  of  this  kind  used  : — 

Who  stands,  that  he  dare  not  enter. 
The  door  of  my  chamber,  between  ? 
Rhyme,  metre,  and  rhythm  are  on  much  the  same  level.  In  a 
hundred  pages  of  verse,  none  of  it  blank,  there  could  hardly  be 
fewer  rhymes.  We  get  as  many  as  fifty  syllables  in  a  stanza  with 
only  two  of  them  rhyming.  And  these  few  are  of  a  cheapish  sort,  a 
large  majority  of  them  the  more  obvious  words  of  one  syllable — 
do — you,  sea — bo,  sun — done.  Once  captured,  they  must  serve  over 


and    over   again.     This  couplet  may  suggest  the  difficulty  of  the 

hunt  : — 

But  he  had  chosen,  they  tell  me,  a  dusk  so  fair 

One  almost  thought  there  were  not  such  another — there  ; 

where  the  emphatic  "  there,"  with  a  dash  before  it,  has  no 
significance.  'To  relieve  the  poverty,  we  have  impurities  like 
these  : —  complaining  —  maiming,  perfume  —  tune,  happiness  — 
guest,  earth — assert. 

Any  delicate  handling  of  rhythm  will  now  hardly  be 
expected.  There  are  several  interesting  ballads  in  the  book  ;  to 
this  kind  much  looseness  is  conventionally  forgiven  ;  they  may 
be  passed  over.  Elsewhere,  a  light  measure  has  such  a  lump  of 
lead  as  "  strong  hands'  hold  "  to  end  a  line,  which,  indeed,  it 
does  very  coticlusively.  And  there  is  too  much  verse  of  this  sort : — 
Why  hath  pain  wove  her  net  for  your  brain's  anguish 
If  tor  you  Death  will  gain  no  life's  creating  'I 

We  will  not  linger  over  some  curious  metaphors.  Remarking 
that  the  book  swarms  with  mispunctuations,  and  has  several  bad 
misprints, we  have  finished  our  criticisms,  and  may  turn  to  regret- 
ting that  a  writer  who  can  make  so  charming  a  verse  as  this  : — 

Why  love  !    I  find  you  so  weak  and  small, 

A  human  child,  not  a  god  at  all  ; 

'Two  angry,  sleepy  eyes  that  cry. 

Two  little  hands  so  soft  and  shy, 

I'll  hush  you  with  a  lullaby. 

Come,  love  ! 
or  a  song  like  "  An  Irish  Blackbird,"  should  give  us  so  much 
work  of  quite  another  quality  ;  the  more,  since  she  is  always 
refined  and  S3'mpathetic  in  feeling,  which  is  the  heart,  though 
not  alas  !  the  art,  of  poetrj',  and  displays  on  occasion  a  good 
power  of  imaginative  thought — for  instance,  in  "  The  Blow 
Returned  "  and  in  "A  Suicide's  Grave."  If  she  could  make  her 
form  more  equal  to  her  matter,  she  might  reasonably  expect  to 
succeed  in  poetry. 

Nights  -with  an  Old  Gunner,  and  Other  Studies  of  Wild 
Life.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.    SxOUu.,  x. +307  pp.    London,  1897. 

Seeley.    6/- 

The  "  Old  Gunner  "  has  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume  allotted  to  hint,  nor  will  it  be  to  the 
majority  of  readers  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  It  consists 
chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  of  a  description  of  shooting  with 
which  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  sportsmen  are; 
familiar  ;  for  it  can  only  be  practised  in  special  localities  ; 
it  yields  very  small  resulcs  ;  it  involves  frequent  exposure  to 
the  severest  weather  both  at  dusk  and  dawn,  and  can  hardly  be 
likely  to  attract  many  votaries,  except  such  as  either  make  a 
trade  of  it,  or  are  animated  by  a  degree  of  sporting  enthusiasm 
amounting  almost  to  monomania.  It  is  called  "  flight  shoot- 
ing, ' '  and  means  lying  in  wait  for  wild  fowl  as  they  cross  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  their  feeding  grounds  and  their 
sleeping  grounds.  Wherever  there  are  tracks  of  marshland 
Ij'ing  between  the  sea  and  the  cultivated  country,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  inland  lakes,  this  sport  may  be 
pursued  without  let  or  hindrance  by  any  one  who  has  patience 
to  lie  up  for  several  hours  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  sand  on  the 
chance  of  a  few  shots  at  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon,  and  be  content 
to  go  out  many  times  without  getting  a  single  bird,  or  even  the 
chance  of  one. 

Still,  it  must  be  readily  allowed  that  this  is  real 
sport,  and  we  must  respect,  if  we  do  not  care  to  imitate, 
the  hardihood  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Mr.  Cornish's 
narrative  and  anecdotes  are  the  one  graphic,  the  other  quaint, 
and,  of  their  kind,  interestiiig.  But  he  is  at  his  best  elsewhere, 
lobster-hunting  ctt'  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  visiting  those 
"  Paradises  "  for  wild  creatures,  the  introduction  of 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  t;i  Waterton,  though  the  reader  wil} 
remember  that  Mr.  Geddes,  the  Quaker  in  "  Redgauntlet,''  had 
established  some  such  retreat  on  his  o%ra  domains,  though  on  a. 
much  smaller  scale,  and  tenanted  only  by  the  native  fauna. 

But  it  is  in  his  description  of  Beaulieu,  an  estate  lying 
between  the  New  Forest  and  the  Solent,  that  Mr.  Cornish  must 
base  his  claim,  as  far  as  this  volume  is  concerned,  to  be  admitted 
within  the  ranks  of  prose  poets.  As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his- 
powers  we  would  recommend  the  whole  of  the  chapter  from 
page  127  to  page  142,  and  are  sorry  we  have  not  space  for 
any  extract  of  suificient  length  to  do  justice  to  it.  Shooting, 
on  the  Whitehorse  Downs  and  shooting  on  the  C'arrs  are  two 
capital  descriptions  of  partridge  shooting  ;  Carrs  being  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  Yorkshire  fens  lying  just  above  Don^ 
caster.      The    article    on    ofrl-trees    is    an    interesting    piece  of 
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natural  history  ;  while  tho  London  BpaiTow  affords  Mr.  Cornish 
room  for  tlio  jilay  of  liis  natural  hvunour,  which  has  a  pleasant 
flavour.  Ho  is  thoroughly  "  progressive, "  democratic,  and 
egotistic.  One  example  of  tho  first-mentioned  quality  is  his 
delight  in  corrugated  iron  rooting,  such  as  wo  see  on  iJoard 
schools.  Seclusion,  repose,  privacy— all  these  aro  ixlious  to  tho 
London  sparrow.  Ho  resents  any  departure  from  his  own 
standard.  Ho  cares  nothing  ahout  elegance,  hut  he  gets  on 
somehow  when  other  hirds  do  not,  an<l  achieves  success,  though 
of  a  "  coarse  material  kind,  whicli  a  naturalist  linds  it  diliicult 
to  admire."  Here  is  a  mirror  in  which  many  other  progressives 
besides  sparrows  may  see  themselves. 

The  three  piaradises  which  Mr.  Cornish  mentions  more 
particidarly  are  Lord  I'owerscourt's  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains, 
Hir  Kdmuiid  Loihr's  at  Leonardsloa,  nc'ar  Horsliam,  and  IVIr. 
Cliristophir  Lcyhind's  at  Haggorston  Castle,  in  Northumber- 
land. Mr.  Cornish  discusses  with  knowledge  tho  best  way  of 
constructing  a  [laradise  so  that  its  inmates  shall  give  no  annoy- 
ance to  the  noighboins  ;  aii<l  then  ho  .takes  us  through  the 
one  at  Leonardsloa,  which  is  contained  within  about  seven 
hundred  acres  of  rough,  woody  ground.  Here  arc  to  bo  found 
running  wild  kangaroos,  .Japanese  deer,  Indian  antelopes, 
American  wild  turkeys,  the  wild  sheep  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
emus,  and  ])rairio  dogs.  This  paradise,  however,  partakes  more 
of  the  natin'o  of  a  menagerie  than  Waterton's  did,  and  one 
consisting  of  such  British  birds  and  beasts  as  reijuiro  protec- 
tion of  this  kind  to  save  them  from  extinction  would,  iierhaps, 
be  more  interesting.  The  wild  cat,  iho  m.arten  cat,  tho  polo- 
cat,  the  badger,  the  kite,  the  raven,  and  tho  bittern  maybe 
mentioned  among  others  whom  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
resuscitate  ;  and  this  might  be  <lone  in  such  a  jilace  as  tho  Now 
Forest,  which  Mr.  Coniish  evidently  has  in  his  eye.  He  thinks 
advantage  should  be  taken  of;  the  next  demise  of  tho  Crown 
to  .si^cure  tlio  New  Forest  for  this  ])urpose  ;  and  it  could  not 
bo  turned  to  better  account.  Wo  have  forgotten  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  at  tho  Leonardslea  paradise  - 
a  beaver  lake,  of  which  a  minuto  and  higldy  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Cornish.  Observations  of  the  bevaer's 
work  in  Sussex  so  far  confirm  the  accounts  given  of  these  oirious 
and  ingenious  edifices  by  the  early  settlers  and  trappers.  To  throw 
ridicule  on  these  accounts,  some  later  naturalists  h.ave  main- 
tained that  the  boaver  only  burrows  in  the  bank,  like  a  water 
rat,  and  makes  a  chamlnn-  at  tlieond.  Tho  Leonardslea  beavers, 
however,  are  clearly  bent  on  doing  a  great  deal  more  tlian  that. 
Their  industry  is  most  consi>icuous.  They  must  always  be 
doing  something.  The  young  ones  aro  not  allowed  to  bo  idle, 
and  at  a  very  early  ago  are  "  sot  to  work  at  light  jobs." 

Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  S.ix.-j.Un.,  xii.  ■  :U.s  pp. 
Index  .-uid  a>  l'ull-pag<'  illu.slr.ilioiis.  '        Seeley.      10  6 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  mado  an  industrious  <om|)ilation  of  tho 
((uainter  wedding  ceremonies  among  savage  and  civili/ed  peoples, 
lie  has  arranged  them  geogranhicuUy,  beginning  with  Asia  and 
finishing  up  with  Europe  and  the  liritish  Isles,  the  (lipsies,  and  the 
MoruKuis.  This  arrangement  is  by  itself  sulticient  jiroof  that  ho 
has  not  had  in  view  any  jiurjioso  of  science  or  instruction  in  com- 
piliu';  his  book.  Indeed,  lio  is  careful  to  explain  in  his  preface 
that  lie  had  no  such  object.  His  book  with  its  excellent  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  from  photographs  and  therefore  of  anthropo- 
logical value,  affords  interesting  and  often  amusing  reading,  and, 
as  such,  may  be  recommended  to  readers  who  careformiscellancous 
items  of  infornmtionuncoiuiectedby  any  general  lino  of  reasoning. 
.Sinco  McLcnnan's  classic  researches  on  the  original  function 
of  that  simpering  nonentity  "  the  best  man,"  much  lias  been 
done  to  elucidate  the  moaning  of  wedding  ceremonies  and 
.symbolism.  The  traces  of  marriage  by  capture  or  by  |iuivliase, 
of  the  sacrifice  at  the  threshold  and  at  the  hearth  of  tlio  new 
homo,  anil  of  tho  now  relatiiuis  betwe.m  connexions  by  marriage 
have  hreu  brought  into  some  kind  of  oriler,  and  have  helind 
to  throw  light  on  tho  evolution  of  tho  family  and  of  society  in 
general.  It  would  have  been  oa.sy,  one  would  have  tliouyht,  to 
luvvo  connected  Air.  Hutchinson's  materials  with  some  of  the.se 
social  generalizations.  Thus  the  happy  state  of  atl'airs  in  which 
the  bridegroom  is  tabooed  from  speaking  to  his  mother-in-law  is 
possibly  a  survival  of  the  timo  when  he  was  obliged  to  bo  of  a 
dilferent  race  from  his  wife.  Mr.  Hutchinsi>n  has,  however, 
chosen  tho  easier  tusk  of  describing  the  ceremonies  without  any 
attempt  at  explaining  them,  and  it  must  be  confesised  that  his 
farrago  is  anuisiug  enough  in  its  way.  Ho  ismistiiken,  however, 
ill  thinking  that  t-lie  work  of  Mr.  K.  .F.  Wood,  to  which  lie  refers 
in  his  preface,  is  tho  only  other  Eiigli.sh  work  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Mr.  Tegg  also  produced  a  similar  comjulation  under 
some  such  title  as  "  The  Tie  Knotted." 


Magic.  Stage  Illusions  and  Scientific  Diversions.  By 
Albert  A.  Hopkins.  With  Introduction  by  Henrv  K.  Evans. 
4<JIJ  Illustrations.     lO/O^'in.,  xii.  +  550  pp.     l/)nil(.n.  hi)'. 

Sampson  Lo'w.    12,6 

All  who  have  been  mystified  at  onetime  or  another  by  clever 
illuei'i"*  or  tricks,  and  have  a  hankering  to  get  behind  the  scenes 
and  see  "  how  it  is  done,"  will  he  able  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  reading  the  fascinating  volume  in  magic  which  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  conipiled.  The  claim  which  he  makes,  that  the  present  work 
occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  literature  of  magic,  is  a  just  one, 
for  the  bonk  is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  is  generally  undei- 
stood  by  the  term  "  whit«  Magic."  Four  chapters,  for  instance, 
are  devoted  to  tho  means  by  which  such  stage  illusions  as  are 
based  upon  optics,  mechanics,  sound,  or  electricity  are  pro- 
duced. In  this  section  the  complicated  stage  effects  which 
aro  part  of  the  scheme  of  tho  opera  Sieyfrieil  are  explaine<l 
in  detail,  and  the  ingenious  meclianism  by  which  a  horse  race  is 
roprosented  on  the  stage  is  described.  Such  subjects  as  ven- 
triloquism, .shadowgraphy,  mental  magic,  and  the  photographing 
of  moving  objects  of  all  kinds,  which  sinco  the  cinematociaph 
obtained  its  vngue  has  developed  into  a  considerable  industry, 
are  also  adequately  dealt  with.  Kelleetions  from  mirrors  or  plate- 
glass  have  been  for  a  long  time  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  art  of 
the  prestidigitateur,  and  among  the  illusions  of  this  character 
which  are  elucidated  aro  the  griic.-ioino  phantasma  of  the  Caliaret 
du  Neaiit,  which  may  still  bo  seen  in  Paris,  and  tho  Keeming 
incineration  of  "She,"  the  clever  effect  which  was  introduced  by 
I'owell  at  the  Eden  Museo  in  1891.  The  various  cabinet  and 
basket  tricks  are  thoroughly  explained,  including  tho  "vanishing 
lady  "  trick  of  M.  <le  Kolta.  One  inaccuracy  may,  fierhaps,  be 
noted.  In  the  section  which  deals  with  automata  Jlr.  Hopkins 
speaks  of  the  famous  Turkish  chess-player  constructid  in  17G!t  by 
IJ.aron  Kempelen  as  having  been  exhibited  afterwards  by  a  man 
named  Melzer,  and  adds  that  it  was  not  until  smne  years  ago 
that  the  trick  was  unveiled  in  an  anonymous  hook.  The  trick 
was  fully  and  accurately  exposed  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  an 
essay  published  in  18.'1.">,  at  which  time  Maoizel  (not  Melzer)  was 
exhibiting  the  alleged  automaton  in  America.  The  illusti-ations 
which  are  given  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  volume  make  th* 
explanations  readily  understood,  and  for  students  ol  the  art 
there  is  a  useful  biblingraphy. 
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The    Life   and    Times    of  Cardinal    'Wiseman.    Bv 

'Wilfrid    Ward.      '2    \i.N.     Willi    I'orliaitv.     7,     .".Un..    xii. ''- 

olit    i'M  I'll.    London,  l.s!>7.  Longmans.    24,- 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  name  is  a  suHicicnt  guarantee  for  tho 
literary  merits  of  these  volumes.  He  has  Jeng  been  known  as 
an  elegant  essay  writer,  and  the  life  of  his  father  has  shown  that 
ho  could  bo  a  more  than  capable  biographer.  Vnfortunately,  in 
tho  present  case  he  has  had  many  drawbacks  to  contend  against, 
sullicient  evidence  of  which  ajipears  in  the  p.-iges  of  these  twt> 
somewhat  bulky  volumes.  To  begin  with,  although  in  no  sense 
his  fault,  it  has  been  certainly  his  misfortunp  to  have  to  write 
the  life  of  one  who  has  been  dead  for  two-and-thirty  years  :  for 
although  the  practice  of  giving  biographies  of  great  men  to  the 
world  almost  before  they  are  cold  in  tho  grave  is  from  every 
point  of  view  to  be  deprecated,  still  to  delay  the  work  of  recortl- 
ing  the  actions  and  |  olicy  of  any  nne  whoso  life  is  worth  writing 
at  all  till  the  generation  who  knew  him  have  all  but  i«assod  airay 
is  hazardous.  Not  only  do  people  generally  take  much  less  interest 
in  one  who  is  to  most  of  them  a  mere  name,  but  one  of  tho  most 
instructive  anil  interesting  parts  of  a  biograj.hy  is  genenilly  to 
be  found  in  the  recollections  and  appreciations  of  contem]«>raries, 
and  this  practically  is  remlered  impossible  when  tho  delay,  as  in 
this  case,  has  been, abnormal.  Tho  result  naturally  is  that  the 
author  is  thrown  back  for  his  material  upon  whatever  public 
sources  of  information  exist,  and  his  book  becomes  rather  a 
history  of  the  time  in  which  the  subject  of  his  biography  lived 
than  a  Life  properly  so  called.  This  is  exactly  what  si'eiiis  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Carvlinal 
Wiseman."  There  is  too  much  of  the  "  times  "  and  too  little 
of  the  "  life."  What  Mr.  Ward  has  to  tell  us  about  the  history 
of  those  days  is  interesting  enough  :  but  tho  picture  of  tho 
Cardinal  himself  would  have  been  better  and  more  lifelike  had 
there    been     less    of    the    rorronnding    colouring,    and    if  the 
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personality  of  the  central  figure  bad  been  allowerl  to  stand  out 
without  the  distracting  and  often  bewildering  effect  of  such  a 
vivid  and  ever-changing  background.  In  a  word,  although  fully 
admitting  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Ward's  book,  we  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  is  both  too  "  late  "  and  too  "  long  "  :  or, 
rather,  that  it  is  too  long  probably  just  because  it  is  too  late. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  criticism,  we  will  briefly 
record  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  story  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  career,  as  we  find  it  set  down  in  these  two  volumes. 
Nicholas  Wiseman  was  born  of  Irish  parents  settled  at  Seville, 
in  Spain,  in  1802.  He  was  educated  chiefly  in  Rome,  and  in  very 
early  years  gave  himself  to  Oriental  studies,  which  enabled  him 
when  only  2.5  to  produce  a  collection  of  dissertations  under  the 
title  of  "  Horoe  Syriacos."  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this  work  at  once  gave  him  a  European  reputation  and  brought 
him  into  close  and  friendly  relations  with  some  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  day.  He  passed  from  the  position  of  student  to 
that  of  Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  26  was  appointed  Rector,  a  position  which  he  held  for  12 
years.  Jtesides  his  antiquarian  knowledge  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  literature  and  manuscripts,  he  had  almost  Mezzo- 
fanti's  faculty  of  acquiring  languages,  and  spokeand  wrote  fluently 
many  tongues,  ancient  and  modern.  Of  Wiseman  in  Rome  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Ward  writes  : — 

His  reading  had  given  him  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  literatures 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  musical 
critic  as  well  as  an  art  critic  and  a  practical  musician  into  the  bargain. 
He  possessed  minute  knowledge  on  points  of  ceremonial  and  liturgy  ; 
he  was  a  collector  of  old  china  and  knew  something  of  the  history  ot 
stained  glass. 

Looking  back  after  this  lapse  of  time  one  is  forced  to 
regret  that  Wiseman  was  ever  taken  from  the  position  he  held  in 
Rome,  and  brought  over  to  England  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  work  of  episcopal  administration.  Had  he 
remained  at  his  studies  in  Rome  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  become  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  whereas  under  the  stress  of  constant  worry  and  work  which 
were  incidental  to  the  position  of  a  Bishop,  and  subsequently  of 
an  Archbishop,  in  England  they  were  necessarily  laid  aside,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  ho  was  compelled  intellectually  to  live 
upon  the  capital  stored  up  during  his  stay  in  Rome.  Moreover, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  mere  details  of  a 
great  administration  were  uncongenial  and  irksome  to  him  and 
that  lie  was  by  nature  laifitted  to  deal  with  them.  Many  of  the 
difliculties  and  troubles  in  which  lie  'became  involved  during  the 
fii'e-and-twenty  years  of  his  episcopate  in  England,  the  account 
of  which  forms  a  distressingly  large  part  of  Mr.  Ward's  volumes, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  mistake  of  those  who  took  a  man  destined 
by  natm-e  and  inclination  for  a  student's  life  and  set  him  to  direct 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  in  England  in  very  difficult 
times.  It  comes,  of  course,  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Ward's 
work  to  tell  once  more  the  story  of  the  Oxford  movement  and  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  Wiseman  over  the  distinguished  men 
who,  shaking  off  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  Established 
Church,  sought  peace  in  submission  to  the  claims  of  Rome. 
Here  Mr.  Ward  tells  the  history  of  these  times  from  another 
point  of  view — that  is,  looking  at  tlie  movement  from  Wiseman's 
standpoint,  and  it  thus  forms  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  story  as  told 
in  the  life  of  his  father.  Of  course  we  have  a  good  deal  about 
that  strange  period  of  mistakes,  misunderstandings,  and  madness 
known  as  the  "  Papal  aggression."  Things  have  changed  much 
since  then,  and  we  can  aft'ord  to  read  about  the  "  Durham 
letter,"  about  popular  manifestations  of  '•' No  Popery  " 
ieeling,  about  the  alarms  and  fears,  and  the  rest,  with  calmness, 
if  not  indifference.  A  considerable  part  of  Volume  II.  is  devoted 
to  what  is  termed  ''  estrangements,"  and  tells  the  troubles 
which  the  Cardinal  had  with  his  chapter  and  his  coadjutor,  Dr. 
Errington.  It  is  a  sad  story,  and  we  could  well  have  done 
without  it,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  completely  clears  Cardinal 
Manning's  memory  from  the  charges  against  him  in  this  matter 
made  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Purcell.  A  perusal  of  these  volumes 
has  left  us  with  a  most  pleasing  picture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in 


our  minds.  He  was  honest  as  the  day  ;  pious,  well  read, 
studious  ;  a  ready  and  impressive  speaker,  yet  withal  shy,  timid, 
and  retiring  ;  a  genial  and  firm  friend,  yet  sensitive  to  a  fault  ; 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  day,  yet  equally  at  home  with  children,  who  were  no  less 
at  home  with  him. 

The  Life  of  Ernest  Renan.  By  Madame  James 
Darmesteter  (A.  Mary  F.  Robinson).  SxSiin.,  viii.+2.S2pp. 
London,  1897.  Methuen.    6/- 

To  no  more  competent  source  could  we  look  for  a  lifelike 
biography  of  Ernest  Renan.  Madame  Darmesteter  knew  him 
intimately  in  his  later  years,  and  became,  after  her  marriage 
with  the  eminent  scholar  James  Darmesteter,  almost  a  member 
of  Renan's  family  circle.  She  tells  when  and  where  she  first 
met  the  subject  of  her  biography.  It  was  while  travelling  in 
Italy  with  her  parents,in  1880  that  Signor  Castellani,  the  famous 
archfeologist,  fell  in  with  the  fjarty  at  Venice,  and  invited  them 
to  spend  a  day  at  Torcello  with  the  Renans  and  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Layard.  Miss  Robinson  had  previously  heard  Renan 
deliver  a  lecture  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  knew  him  only  by 
repute  as  a  heretic  and  a  philologist. 

But  after  the  first  half-hour  in  his  company  I  saw  that  here,  here 
was  the  Man  of  Genius  !  I  tho\ight  him  like  the  enchanter  Merlin— not 
Burne-Jones's  graceful  wizard,  tut  some  rough-hewn,  gnome-like  Saint- 
Magician  of  Armor.  What  a  leonine  head,  with  its  silvery  mane  of 
soft,  gr.ay  hair,  surmounted  that  massive  girth  !  What  an  elfin,  delicate 
light  shone  in  the  clear  eyes,  and  lurked  in  the  sinuous  lines  of  the 
smile  !  How  lucid,  how  natural,  how  benign  the  intelligence  which 
mildly  radiated  from  him  !  ...  At  first  I  had  thought  him  ugly,  I 
confess.  But,  as  he  spoke,  he  grew  almost  handsome.  The  great  head, 
held  on  one  side,  half  m  criticism,  half  in  propitiation,  was  so  puissant 
in  its  mass  ;  the  blue  eyes  beamed  with  wit  and  playful  kindness. 
Seven  years  later  I  went  to  see  the  Kenans  at  the  College  of  France,  and 
thenceforth  they  both  are  bleufled  with  the  happy  memories  of  my 
married  life.  Madame  Renan  bestowed  her  kiud  protecting  friendship  on 
the  foreign  bride.  Her  husband,  as  Head  of  the  College,  as  President 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  where  M.  Darmesteter  was  Secretary,  was  my 
husband's  "  chief,"  and  in  more  ways  than  these,  for  was  he  not  first 
among  the  students  of  old  faiths,  and  the  leader  of  Oriental  philologists 
in  France  ?  Though  much  firmness  and  an  unalterable  decision  were 
masked  by  that  benignant  aiYability  of  his,  he  was  the  most  genial  of 
chiefs.  I  remember  one  afternoon,  when  we  were  in  mourning  and  my 
husband  ill,  how  he  walked  quickly  into  our  little  salon,  embraced 
James  on  either  cheek,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  pinned  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  his  coat. 

Madame  Darmesteter  begins  as  Renan  would  have  had  her 
do — witli  a  charming  and  sympathetic  picture  of  his  childhood  at 
Tr^guier,  the  small  gi'ay  city,  crowned  by  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
which  even  now  remains  unspoilt  and  exquisitely  typical  of  the 
strength,  sobriety,  and  earnestness  of  the  Breton  character. 
There  Ernest  Renan  was  born  of  a  dreamy  fisher  father  and  a 
clever,  vivacious  Gascon  mother,  to  whom  the  philosopher 
certainly  owed  more  than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge, 
for  he  had  an  almost  exaggerated  cult  for  the  Celt,  and  remained, 
through  every  stage  of  transition,  a  loyal  and  convinced  son  of 
Brittany. 

The  influence  exercised  on  Renan  by  his  sister,  his  sojourn 
at  the  Seminary — every  episode  of  his  long,  storm-tossed 
life  is  of  course  dealt  with,  but  the  very  real  charm  of 
this  small  volume  of  less  than  30O  pages  lies  in  the  WTiter's 
insight  into  Renan's  character  and  personality  in  his  old 
age,  expressed  in  admirable  language,  and  in  her  analysis 
of  his  various  books  and  his  opinions.  Madame  Darme- 
steter apparently  shares  those  opinions,  but  she  holds  the 
balance  with  a  steady  hand,  and  no  page  is  more  striking  than 
that  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  "  Vie  de  Jesus,"  written  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  mud  floor  of  a  Syrian  cottage  just  before  the 
death  of  his  beloved  sister  Henriette.  She  describes  him  as  a 
worshipper  still  prostrate  before  the  dead  body  of  his  god,  but 
convinced  there  will  be  no  resurrection.  The  superiority  of  the 
"  Vie  de  JiSsus  "  lies,  to  her  mind,  in  its  profound  religious  sen- 
timent, its  living,  vibrating  atmosi^hero  of  the  East,  its  sense  of 
the  human  personality,  the  life  of  Jesus.  Madame  Darmesteter 
sees  that  his  Christ  is  more  than  the  founder  of  a  great  religion, 
and  is  something  quite  apart  from,  quite  above  and  beyond,  such 
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human  song  of  God  as  Mosos,  Mahomot,  and  Buddha.  Renan 
was  sincere,  and  in  tho  things  of  the  heart  thor^  is  no  magio 
like  sincerity.  So  heartfelt,  so  hopeless,  his  pious  unbelief  took 
tlie  world  by  storm — 

For  the  world  is  full  of  men  anrl  women  who  once  believed,  ami 
•who  kei:p  fjrcen  and  strown  with  flowers  the  tomh  of  a  dead  iileal.  Here 
was  a  man  who  could  speak  tho  ilunib  word  in  their  hearts  ;  a  man 
whose  lips  the  Eternal  had  touched  with  his  fiery  coal  ;  a  man  who  cried 
no  more,  as  we  all  cry,  d  d  domine,  iicifio  loqui  !  Genius  was  in  tho 
hook,  and  sincerity,  and  a  very  tender  reverence.  As  tho  Empress  saiil 
to  Madame  Corna,  in  great  surprise,  when  at  last  she  had  read  the 
maligned  volume — "  It  can  do  no  harm  to  believers  ;  to  unbelicvera  it 
<:an  only  do  good.'* 

There  is  much  learning  in  this  little  book,  much  poetic  feel- 
ing and  ex[)r(;SHion,  and  bright  bits  of  characterization.  Madame 
Darnicsteter  compares  for  a  moment  Renan  with  Mark  Pat- 
tison  : — • 

Pattison  observed  that  tho  idea  of  Deity  has  now  been  defecated  to 
a  pure  transparency,  and  Uenan  might  have  used  the  phrase  ;  yet  each 
was  haunted  by  a  more  personal  religions  ideal,  while  for  ever  baffled  by 
jihilosophical  perplexities.  Only  in  this  baffling  Hennn  took  on  the  whole 
a  certain  pleasure,  such  as  robust  constitutions  fi"d  in  walking  against  a 
winil,  while  I'uttison's  slighter  nature  shivered  and  dwindled  in  tho 
'blast. 

Of  Ronan's  last  days  a  touching  picture  is  given.  Ho  is 
buried  at  Mont-maitro,  with  his  wife's  family.  "  But  where  he 
should  have  lain,  where  ho  would  have  wished  to  lie,  is  in  tho 
small  gioon  space  which  tho  cloister  of  Tic'guior  encloses."  To 
tho  last  ho  was  profoundly  attached  to  tho  JJrittany  whonco  he 
came.  Something  of  tho  mystical  Merlin  of  that  mystical  land 
iremainod  with  him  to  tho  last,  and  almost  his  last  written  words 
wore  expressive  of  his  yearning  for  the  "  Hidden  God." 


Two  translations  from  Renan  have  appeared  within  tho  last 
few  weeks.  One  is  the  lOilrd  volume  of  tho  "  Scott  Library  '' 
(Walter  Scott) — a translution  of  the  "  Vie  do  Jo.sus,"  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hutchison,  who  is  already  well  known  as  a  translator  of 
Kenan's  "  Pootiy  of  tho  Celtic  Races." 

Tlie  other  comes  from  Uoston,  and  is  a  translation  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  Allen,  lato  lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Harvard, 
of  tho  "  Antichrist. "  In  the  present  volumo  he  has  acted  on 
the  sugi;ostion  of  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Dull',  a  personal  friend 
of  Ronan's  :— 

If  any  one  who  diil  not  wish  to  read  through  the  seven  volumes  of 
the  "  Origines,"  but  only  dodred  to  form  an  opiuion  ot  Kenan  as  nn 
■historian,  were  to  ask  m-  what  part  ot  them  he  should  read,  I  shoulil 
ciTtainly  reply.  "  The  fourth  volume  ;  that  to  which  the  author  gave 
tho  name  of  '  L'Ant6christ.'  " 

Mr.  Allen,  a  year  ago,  translated  tho  "Vie  do  Jesus'*  for  tho 
American  public. 

A  Memoir  of  William  Pengelly.  of  Tonumy,  F.R.S. 
Edited  by  his  D.iUKbler,  Hester  Pengelly,  with  11  .siminiaiy 
of  bis  siientilii-  work  liy  the  Rev.  I'lol'es.sor  Honiiy.  Hon. 
'Canon  of  Mimchester.    Dxdin.,  x.+Iill  pp.     London,  IS!*?. 

Murray.    18- 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  ono  of  a  slowly  diminishing 
band  of  men  whoso  early  years  were  passed  out  of  tho  sidiere  of 
oducatiiuial  indneneos  such  as  wo  understand  tl'em,  and  who, 
■by  sheer  force  of  character  and  indomitable  cournge,  rose  to 
positions  of  honour  anil  autliority  in  tho  scientific  world. 
Many  will,  as  heretofore,  riao  from  poverty  to  atlluence,  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  but  eiroumstancos  such  as  tho  following  aro 
liaiipily  growing  more  scarce  : — 

At  a  lato,  lonely,  and  hiiinblo  supper,  tho  little  table  at 
which  I  wrought  theoretical  and  practical  mathematics,  the  very 
^smiiU  pile  of  books  (but  oh,  how  valued  !  and  then  how  really 
valualile  !),  tlio  wretched  light,  tho  tireless  grate,  tho  damp, 
■cold  stone  tloor,  tho  acldng  ho.ad,  tho  swollen  fcot,  tho 
ahivoring  frame,  and  that  which  enabled  me  to  hour  tho  whole — 
■the  dotormiiiation  to  know  something  of  the  beautiful  and 
Astonishing  universe. 
■0(  suoli  stutV  is  groatnoss  made. 

William  I'engelly  was  born  at  Looo.  in  Cornwall,  in  181'J, 
and,  after  a  rudimentary  Cviurso  of  school  toaehins,  accompanied 
his  father  ti>  sea.  In  his  sixteenth  yeai'|  ho  forsook  tho  sea  and 
shortly  afterwards  sottlod  in  Tor<iuay,  where  he  opened  a  day 
fichool.  This  vocation,  combined  with  private  teaching,  was 
practically  liis  sole  sourco  of  iucoiiio  till  a  late  period. 

AbvMit  184S  wo  liiici  Pengelly  at  his  life's  work.  Ho 
began    to    give    public    lectures    and    to     contribute     original 


papers  to  tho  Cornwall  Geological  Society,  tho  British  Associa- 
tion meetings,  tho  I'liilosophical  Transactions,  and  elsewhere, 
and  his  fame  as  a  cave-hunter  became  worldwide.  Not  that  it 
was  acquired  without  much  toil  and  self-sacrifice.  He  spent  on. 
tho  average  some  fivo  hours  a  day  for  sixteen  years  in  exploring 
Kent's  cavern,  not,  of  course,  single-handed  or  without  funds, 
but  supervising,  examining,  detailing  everything.  He  also 
organized  the  'iorquaj-  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  tho  Natural 
Hi.story  Society  of  the  same  town,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Devonshire  Association  from  its  establishment  in  1862. 
Much  of  tho  volume  is  taken  up  by  his  correspondence,  perhaps 
more  than  would  have  been  sanctioned  bj-  an  external  hand,  but 
not  more  than  can  be  readily  forgiven  to  one  so  nearly  related 
to  him  as  tho  author.  Here  wo  are  carried  back  to  the  atmo- 
sphere breathed  by  Cuckland,  Murchison,  Phillips,  Prestwich, 
Lyell,  Huxley,  and  others  who  fought  for  tho  infant  science 
against  the  tlien  powerful  antagonism  of  orthodoxy,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance.  The  name  of  Miss  Angela  C'outts  (now  the 
Baroness  Rurdett-Coutts),  ever  a  generous  friend  and  patron  of 
geology,  aiipours  frequently  in  these  pages,  and  the  University 
of  Oxford  is  grateful  to  her  fi>r  founding  a  valuable  ge^legical 
sidinlarship,  and  for  the  presentation  of  the  Pengelly  cdleetion 
of  fossils.  Pengelly  died  on  March  10,  189-1,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Upton,  in  tho  presence  of  a  large  and 
sympathetic  group  of  mourners.  His  scientific  work  is  ably  and 
critically  reviewed  in  the  final  chapter,  written  by  tho  Rev. 
Professor  Roniiey.  The  extreme  care  and  attention  to  details 
for  which  Pengelly  was  so  justly  noted  render  all  his  facts  in- 
controvertible, though  future  research  may  modify  some  of  his 
conclusions. 

Tho  book  is  illustrated  by  a  capital  portrait  and  nine  fnll- 
page  process  pictures.  Oneof  these, atooth  of  .Vnc/iairorftM  latuleim, 
Anglicized  as  "  tho  sabre-toothed  tiger,"  is  shown.  No  le-ss  than 
seven  s]iccimon8  were  discovered  (in  Kent's  cavern)  by  the  Rev. 
.1.  MacKnery,  in  the  fifties,  but  the  next  was  not  unearthed  till 
1872,  after  a  careful,  systematic,  and  daily  search  of  seven  years 
and  four  months,  during  which  time  doubts  had  net  failed  to 
arise  as  to  the  credibilitv,  not  to  say  tho  veracity,  of  tho 
reverend  gentleman  aforesaid.  Tho  discovery  was  of  great 
interest,  as  extending  tho  range  of  the  ticmts  from  the  Pleioccno 
to  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  also  on  other  grounds.  Many 
similar  anecilotos,  and  not  a  few  humorous  ones,  are  scattered 
through  the  volume, and  its  perusal  will  well  repay  the  studentof 
geology,  and  lend  a  charm  to  much  that  would  otherwise  appear 
a  dry  accumiUation  of  facts  and  theories. 

B.  I.  Bamato  :  A  Memoir.  By  Harry  Raymond.  AVith 
Portniits  and  Illustrations.     8x6in.,  Li»7  pp.     Ij<>iicIi>ii,  1M»7. 

Isbister.    6/ 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  present  time  is  opportune  for 
the  publication  of  a  life  of  Mr.  Bamett  Bamato.  His  death 
happened  too  recently  to  allow  his  biographer  to  prfscnt  all 
sides  of  his  suhjects  character  with  tho  fulness  and  impar- 
tiality that  is  required  in  any  memoir  that  aspires  to  rise  aboro 
tho  level  of  mere  eulogy.  .Mr.  Rarnato  w.as  a  successful  money- 
maker. -Vs  such  he  bulked  large  in  tho  public  eye  for  a  day, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  lie  succeeded  in  winning  for  him- 
self a  nicho  in  history.  His  biographer  dispels  a  romance  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  dramatic  intt>rost  of  his  career.  Ho  did 
not,  it  seems,  go  out  to  South  Africa  in  the  character  of  a  public 
entertainer.  It  was  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  who  did  so,  and 
Barnott  IJarnato  only  followed  when  his  brother  was  already 
established  as  a  diamond  dealer.  Ho  was,  however,  a  skilful 
amateur  actor,  and  was  always  ready  to  amuse  the  public 
— .•.;;.,  by  '•  chasing  the  ball  for  ahont  a  dozen  yards  on 
his  hands  and  knees  "  when  playing  cricket.  Ho  made 
his  fortune  by  arguing  that  the  Kimberloy  diamond  tiold  mnst 
necessarily  grow  richer  in  depth  and  lacking  his  argniuent  by 
buying  up  claims  from  their  owners,  who  Iiolieved  that  they  woro 
oNliausted.  Scientitically  and  logically  his  argument  was  falla- 
cious, but  actually  tho  conclusions  ho  drew  were  conliriiu'd  by 
fact,  and  so  ho  blundered,  by  false  reasoning,  upon  millions. 
After  that,  "  his  ninrvelloiis  business  instinct  and  capacity  for 
tijrures  "  and  his '•  genius  for  Stock  Exclianco  manipulations, 
which  made  him  the  most  important  operator  in  Kafirs,"  carrietl 
him  through  a  career  of  meteoric  money-makin';  success,  until 
thetime  of  the  Bamato  Bank  nn*.-.!,  of  which  his  oioinaphcr.  we 
may  observe,  says  little  or  nothing.  As  a  financier,  in  the  bma<l 
sense  of  the  word,  his  calibre  may  be  gango<l  by  his  saying,  '•  Tho 
two  most  brilliant  financial  suggestions  I  ran  call  to  mind  in  the 
whole  of  Government  finance,  either  British  or  foreign,  are  the 
match-tax  of  Robert  Lowe  and  the  wheel-tAX  of  Goschen."  Tho 
memoir,  however,  is  brightly  written  and  will  interest  those 
whom  the  subject  attracts. 
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Picturesque  Burma,  Past  and  Present.  By  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart.  Witli  a  I\Iap  of  Btu'ina  and  Four  Historical 
Maps,  and  over  100  Illustrations.   9x7in.,  -100pp.    London.  1897. 

Dent.    21/-  n. 

Happy  the  writer,  fortunate  the  critic,  of  a  book  on  Burma. 
There  are  some  subjects  which  can  never  be  quite  dull  or  com- 
jnonplace,  and  Burma  is  one  of  them.  Its  peculiar  attractive- 
ness goes  a  long  way  to  unite  wi'iter  and  reader  in  a  kind  of 
sympathy  which  renders  misunderstandings  unlikely.  The 
charming  get-up  and  the  admirable  illustration  of  Mrs.  Hart's 
book  conduce  to  very  favourable  first  impressions.  At  first  sight 
the  work  appears  to  be  somewhat  exhaustive.  It  is  divided  into 
five  books,  dealing  successively  with  the  country,  the  people, 
the  religion,  the  history,  and  the  resources  and  future  of  Burma. 
On  a  closer  perusal,  however,  it  proves  to  be  merely  a  short  and 
pleasantly-written  outline  of  the  various  subjects  coming  under 
those  headings,  compiled  largely  from  the  writings  of  the  best 
authorities  on  Burma.  Some  of  Shway  Yoe's  happiest  passages 
are  given  at  length,  and  the  authoress  has,  with  a  candour  and 
good  sense  which  are  not  too  common  in  books  of  this  sort, 
drawn  largely  on  Yule,  Phayre,  Fytche,  and  Syraes,  as  well  as 
the  older  writers.  While  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
anything  that  is  very  original  or  that  is  new  to  the  student  of 
Burma,  to  the  many  who  hardly  know  anything  of  them  it 
may  well  form  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  "  Irish  of  the 
East."  We  welcome  the  absence  of  exaggeration  and  the 
simplicity  with  which  Mrs.  Hart  has  told  her  tale,  and  her 
evident  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  country  has 
enabled  her  to  tell  it  with  sympathy  and  good  taste.  It  is 
a  pity  that  authors  generally  are  so  careless  on  the  question  of 
the  spelling  of  native  names,  which,  with  the  rules  in  practice 
among  geographers,  should  present  no  difficulties  to  the 
educated  person.  Even  in  Mrs.  Hart's  book  we  find  two 
systems  of  spelling,  that  of  the  maps  being  more  correct  than 
that  of   the  text. 

Rangun,  the  Irawadi,  Mandalay,  and  the  other  old 
cities  of  Burma  are  graphically  described.  The  life  of  the 
people  in  their  homes  and  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  hill  tribes  surrounding  the  valley  of  the 
Irawadi,  are  lightly  touched  upon.  The  historical  chapters 
bring  out  strongly  tlie  extraordinary  contradictions  of  the 
Burmese  character,  by  which  the  most  amiable  and  peace- 
loving  creatures  in  the  world  become  on  occasion  the  most 
blood-thirsty  of  savages,  and  the  gentle  Buddhists,  unwilling  in 
general  to  slay  an  ant,  have  been  responsible  for  the  most 
heartless  massacres  in  Eastern  history.  Tlie  chapter  on  educa- 
tion towards  the  end  of  the  book  will  show  the  reader  tliat  the 
purely  literary  education  which  has  already  given  rise  to  such 
serious  questions  in  India  is  fraught  with  future  difficulties  for 
Burma.  The  incongruity  between  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
W^estern  influences  now  at  work  in  the  country  and  the  un- 
ambitious old-world  life  of  the  Burman  is  well  brought  out. 
The  treatment  of  the  question  as  to  how  these  are  to  be 
reconciled  in  the  future  is  rather  inadequate  ;  in  tliis,  as  in  her 
account  of  tlie  natural  history  of  the^  country,  the  autlioress  is 
not  seen  at  her  best.  The  general  misconception  as  to  the  part 
played  by  female  elephants  in  the  capture  of  wild  males  is  re- 
produced, although  good  authorities  have  already  shown  that 
the  "  feminine  wiles  "  attributed  to  them  exist  but  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  older  writers.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
points  of  this  sort,  the  information  is  trustworthy,  and  contains 
far  fewer  inaccuracies  than  generally  characterize  the  observation 
of  a  comparative  stranger  on  an  Eastern  country. 

The  feature  of  tlie  book  is  undoubtedly  its  illustrations. 
Over  a  hundred  admirable  reproductions  of  photographs  and 
drawings  help  the  reader  and  lighten  the  text.  There  are  ten 
photogravures,  which  are  some  of  them  triumphs  in  their  way, 
and  give  a  better  idea  of  realities  in  Bui-ma  than  anything  we 
have  seen.  _  The  authoress  is  responsible  for  one  or  two  pretty 
little  drawings.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  rather  for  the  drawinf 
room  than  for  the  library.  ° 


NAVAL. 


The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea-Po-wer.  By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.    S.  5iin.,  ail  pp.   London. 

Sampson  Low.    10/6 

Captain  Malian  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  "  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on 
History"  and  its  successor  have  not  only  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  our  way  of  regarding  Imperial 
questions,  but  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  re- 
assertion  of  an  ancient  jjolicy  lialf- forgotten.  We  have 
come  to  regard  the  philosophic  historian,  who  has  traced 
the  relations  between  maritime  potency  and  the  careers  of 
nations,  as  in  a  special  sense  the  interpreter  of  the  causes 
of  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  Great  Britain.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  interesting  to  read  these  collected 
essays,  in  which  Captain  Mahan,  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  seeks  to 
impress  his  well-known  principles  upon  the  policy  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  Through  all  alike  runs  the  dominant 
idea  of  "sea-power" — the  word  of  Thucydides — but  now,  as 
was  not  the  case  before,  the  author  attacks  the  problems  of 
the  present  day  and  leads  us  into  the  wide  field  of  ijolitical 
speculation.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  him,  and  the 
difficulty  is  somewhat  enhanced,  as  he  anticipates,  by 
"  seeming  contradictions  "  inseparable  from  a  series  of 
papers  written  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  Th« 
main  thesis  is,  however,  clear.  The  United  States  must 
increasingly  tend  to  look  "  outwards,"  to  abandon  the 
traditional  policy  of  isolation,  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly ,. 
to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  For 
this  purpose  a  great  navy  is  essential,  together  with 
numerous  fortified  ports  to  serve  as  shelters  and  bases 
of  suj^ply  and  of  repairs.  Thus  far  understanding  and 
acquiescence  are  easy  ;  but  we  are  frequently  baffled  as 
to  Cajitain  Mahan's  meaning,  and  he  does  not  appear  tO' 
lay  down  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  national  policy.  "  It 
should  be  an  inviolable  resolution,"  he  writes,  "  that  no 
foreign  State  should  henceforth  acquire  a  coaling  position 
within  three  thousand  " — elsewhere  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred— "  miles  of  San  Francisco."  This  is  just  one  of  those  ab- 
stract doctrines  with  which  the  United  States  occasionally 
puzzle  and  irritate  other  Powers.  If  it  is  decided  to  annex  or 
to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over  all  territory  within  this  com- 
prehensive radius,  the  "  inviolable  resolution,"  if  unpalat- 
able in  some  quarters,  would  at  least  be  intelligible  and  in 
accordance  with  Old-World  procedure.  A  doctrine  of  this 
nature,  however,  which  seeks  to  secure  advantages  without 
any  frank  acceptance  of  the  corresponding  resjwnsibilities, 
is  not  well  calculated  to  promote  sentiments  of  good  will 
towards  the  United  States.  Nor  does  it  strike  the  non- 
American  mind  as  a  manly  policy  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
The  secm'ity  of  a  State  sliould  surely  rest  upon  some  more 
substantial  basis  than  the  exclusion  of  a  possibly  hostile 
element  from  an  arbitrarily  selected  area.  If  Captain 
Mahan  can  succeed  in  obtaining  the  jjowerful  navy  for 
which  he  pleads  with  force  and  with  reason,  the  existence 
of  a  foreign  port  within  3,000  miles  of  San  Francisco 
scarcely  seems  a  sufficient  cause  of  alarm.  The  States  of 
the  Old  World  have  learned  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
piroximity  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  face  with  equanimity 
any  risks  that  may  thereby  be  involved.  In  a  later  essay, 
however,  Captain  Mahan  points  out  that, 

As  subsidiary  to  such  control  [of  the  sea],  it  is  imperative 
to  take  possession,  where  it  can  be  done  righteously,  of  suck 
maritime  positions  as  contribute  to  secure  command. 

This  is  intelligible;  but  in  the  case  in  question — that 
of  Hawaii — he  forgets  that  for  many  years  Great  Britain 
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lias  regarded  this  outpost  in  the  Pacific  as  under  the  un- 
avowed  protectorate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
shall  not  in  the  slightest  degree  resent  its  annexation. 
Only  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  United  States 
jirevonted  our  taking  this  island  hjng  ago,  and  though  it  is 
(juite  conceivable  tliat  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic 
would  liave  regarded  such  an  act  as  a  legitimate  casus 
helli,  they  would  have  had  no  more  right  to  take  this  view 
than  we  should  have  had  to  treat  the  French  occnjmtion  of 
Madagascar  as  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood among  European  Powers  that  territoiy  over  which 
no  State  has  assumed  any  lights  is  open  to  the  enterprise 
ftf  others,  and  the  apparent  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  outlying  possessions  without 
accepting  responsibilities  is  not  greatly  appreciated.  The 
policy  of  keejiing  "  others  out  while  refusing  ourselves  to 
go  in  "  is,  as  Captain  ISIahan  intimates,  unworthy  of  a 
great  country. 

In  "  The  Isthmus  and  Sea-Powers  "  the  great  com- 
mercial and  military  imjiortance  to  the  United  States  of  a 
Panama  or  Nicaragua  Canal  is  justly  emj)hasized  ;  but  it 
ds  impossible  to  say  what  precise  policy  is  recommended 
dn  the  event  of  the  completion  of  an  interoceanic  route. 
Nothing  would  better  suit  the  real  interests  of  the  world 
than  that  the  I^iited  States  should  make  and  assume  full 
■control  over  this  wat(>r-way.  Notlung  would  be  more  un- 
&)rtunate  or  niorc  likely  to  jiroinote  conflicts  than  that  such 
a  canal  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  Central  American 
State,  vagui-ly  shielded  by  some  interpretation  of  Monroe 
doctrine  framed  on  the  sjiur  of  the  moment.  It  is  im- 
l)ossible  to  agree  with  the  author's  view  that  naval  force 
alone  will  suffice  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  na\igation 
<,'f  a  ship  canal.  .\ny  Power  in  military  occupation  of 
]'"gypt  could  bloc'k  the  Suez  Canal  in  face  of  a  superior 
naval  force,  until  itself  ejected  by  military  means ;  and  if 
■communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
is  to  be  assured  in  war,  trustworthy  troops  must  be 
emjjloyed  tti  police  the  route.  Will  the  United  States 
undertake  this  duty  ?     That  is  the  practical  rpiestion. 

The  two  essays,  on  ''  Anglo-American  Reunion  *'  and 
"  The  Future  in  Relation  to  American  Naval  Power,"  are 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Formal  union  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  is  at  present  impossible  for  want  of 
mutual  understanding.  The  peoi)le  of  this  country  often 
find  it  difiicult  to  comprehend  the  aims  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  mass  of  the  American  people  are,  unhaj)pily, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  jilace  of  Great  ]5ritain  among 
the  nations,  or  of  those  great  services  to  the  cause  of 
LVeedom  to  which  Captain  Mahan  has  borne  generous 
testimony.  To  the  two  kintlred  jieoples.  if  th(>y  ••rightly 
estimate  the  i)art  they  may  play  in  the  great  drama  of 
human  progress,  is  intrusted  a  maritime  interest,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  which  demands,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  its  exercise  and  its  safety,  the  organized 
force  adequate  to  control  the  general  course  of  events  at 
sea;  to  maintain,  if  necessity  arise,  not  arbitrarily,  but  as 
those  in  whom  iut(>rest  and  power  alike  justify  the  claim 
to  do  so,  the  laws  that  shall  regulate  maritime  warfare." 
This  is  wise  teacliing,  and  when  it  shall  have  been 
assimilated  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  will  be  found  acting 
together,  and  "sea  power"  will  assume  a  beneficent 
Aspect. 

In  '•  A  Twentieth  Century  Outlook  "  the  author  seems 
to  follow  the  (itMinan  Kmperor  in  anticipating  that  civili- 
zation has  still  to  encounter  the  ••  yellow  jieril,"  and  that  the 
"^Vest  may  yet  he  submerged  by  Asiatic  hordes,  whose 
vast ''numbers,  however  incoherent  now  in  mass  .  .  . 
Lave  iu  no  small  degree  the  great  elements  of  strength 


whereby  man  prevails  over  man  and  the  fittest  survives.' 
Nothing  appears  less  probable,  unless  the  Western  nations 
jjreviously  destroy  each  other,  since  all  the  conditions  of 
warfare  have  changed  since  tlie  days  of  Tamerlane,  and 
the  Chinaman  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  which  are 
now  essential  to  successful  war  on  a  vast  scale.  While 
these  thoughtful  essays  cannot  command  the  general 
acrjuiescence  accorded  to  Captain  ^lahan's  brilliant  his- 
torical studies,  they  are  none  the  less  interesting  and 
important.  For  us,  especially,  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
the  school  of  ojiinion  in  the  United  States  which  the 
author  represents,  and  to  seek  to  understand  aspirations, 
natural  and  inevitable,  wliicli  must  in  the  future  play  n 
great  part  in  determining  the  destiny  of  nations. 


Royal  Navy  List.  By  Lieut.-Ool.  P.  Lean.  !)',  •  Oin., 
•172  pp.    London,  18a7.  Witherby.    7,6 

Loan's  "Roy.il  XavyList"  fully  maintains  itsrepiitation  as  a 
valuable  cnmpeiulium  of  all  that  relates  to  tlie  persoinf!  of  the 
service.  The  plan  of  giving  tlio  actions  in  which  her  Majesty's 
ships  have  been  engaged  is  excellent  ;  but  it  scri-es  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  historic  names  which  have  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  Navy.  The  list  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Xaval  llcsoive,  with  distinguishing  ligures  showing  the 
training  they  have  received,  is  a  useful  feature.  Of  tno  349 
lioiitonants,  t>o2  sub-lieutenants,  and  510  midshipmea  hero 
enumerated,  the  number  wlio  have  received  such  training  appears 
strikingly  inadeiuate.  Tliere  are.  however.  2'JS  engineers  whoso 
services  on  board  her  JIajesty's  ships  could  be  immediately 
turned  to  account  iu  the  urdikoly  event  of  their  being  spared 
from  the  mercantile  marine.  The  whole  question  of  naval 
reserves  still  awaits  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Si>mo  few  additions  seem  to  bo  required  in  a  work  which 
claims  to  bo,  not  only  a  Navy  List,  but  "  a  complete  enoyclo- 
p.i'dia  of  our  First  Lino  of  licfonce."  The  numbers  of  j^uns  and 
the  complement  of  men  might  be  given  in  tiie  case  of  each  ship. 
.\n  abstract  table  showing  ships  in  commission  on  each  navul 
station  would  bo  valuable.  Destroyers  and  torpedo  craft  might 
well  bo  included.  Summaries  of  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
employed  allout  and  on  shoie  would  be  useful,  and  a  statement 
of  colonial  naval  forces  might  well  be  given.  The  table  hca«le<l 
"  Indian  and  Colonial  Ships  of  War  "  on  page  211  is  not  com- 
))lete,  and  does  not  include  any  vessels  liolonging  to  the  Indian 
(iovernment.  These  matters  are  of  more  importance  to  thb 
reader  who  desires  information  as  to  our  naval  stroneth  than  the 
list  of  the  defunct  Naval  .-Xrlillery  Volunteers,  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  abnormal  iiroportion  of  chaplains  and  surgooiu. 
The  philoso]>hy  of  advertisement  is  occult  :  tint  it  is  imjHjssible 
not  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  pace,  setting  forth  the  healiuj; 
qualities  of  a  patent  metlicine,  between  the  lieutenants  ana 
secoinl  lieutenants  of  the  lloval  Murines. 


MILITARY. 


With  the  Royal  Headquarters  in  1870.  l!v  General 
von  Verdy  du  Vernois.  The  WDl.scl.-v  S.  ri.-i.  ii;  imh.. 
20:;  pp.    Loiidon,  1,^17.  KeganPaul.    10  0 

It  would  have  been  diflicult  to  select  a  l>etter  opening  volume 
for  the  AVolseley  Series  than  the  translation  of  General  von 
Vordy's  reminiscences  which  Captain  \V.  H.  James  has  edited. 
The  campaign  of  1870-71  has  Itoon  dis-secte<l  by  critics  of  all 
calil)i-es  :  but.  except  the  occasional  glimpses  revealed  by  the 
•liary  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  by  Von  Sloltke's  fn-rcLi,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  information  from  the  insiiio.  General  von 
Verdy  tolls  no  secrets,  and  refrains  from  clearing  up  one  or  two 
pointi  on  which  fuller  kuowledjjo  would  bo  welcome.  His  book 
is,  however,  uniformly  interesting  in  the  light  it  throws  u|x<n 
tlio  management  of  war  on  a  vast  scale  and  u|M>n  the  views  of  the 
situation  which  from  time  to  time  presente<l  themselves  to  tho 
Headquarters  Stall'.  We  thus  obtain  a  real  insight  into  tlie 
working  of  the  German  system  in  tho  liold.  and  tho  picture 
dilfers  absolutely  from  that  which  p<ipular  imairir.ation  has 
painted.  The  mobilized  portion  of  the  (Jreat  (General  Stall' 
(piitted  Herliii  for  tho  frontier  as  an  organized  body,  accustomid 
to  work  together,  intimately  knowing  and  known  by  its  illus- 
trious chief.  Its  duties  were  already  defined,  and  each  member 
know  exactly  what  was  expected  of  him.  Nothing  was  nei;lect«l. 
and  a  specially-qualtlied  omcer  was  detailed  to  manage  the  fceil- 
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ing  arrangements,  to  which  due  importance  was  attached.  Thus 
the  conditions  did  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  peace. 

The  work  of  staff  officers  at  any  supreme  headquarters  confines  them 
for  the  most  part  to  their  office.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
telegraph  system,  the  officers  engaged  in  this  work  do  not  get  to  rest 
till  late  at  night,  after  all  the  reports  from  distant  corps  and  different 
detachments  come  in.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  necessary  con- 
sultations about  the  situation  of  the  moment,  the  issuing  of  orders  and 
the  interchange  of  opinions  with  regard  to  possihle  future  events. 

In  place  of  the  heaven-born  general  extended  upon  the  floor 
like  Napoleon,  poring  over  his  map  and  rising  to  issue  magic 
orders  by  which  a  battle  or  a  campaign  is  won.  there  was  a  large 
and  highly-trained  body  of  officers  by  whom  all  intelligence  was 
carefully  sifted  for  their  chief,  all  orders  drafted,  and  every 
phase  of  the  situation  discussed  at  length.  Again,  in  spite  of 
telegraphs,  the  available  information  at  headquarters  was 
frequently  vague  or  non-existent.  Three  great  battles — 
Spicheren,  Wijrth,  and  Colombey — which  had  immense  efl'eet 
on  the  course  of  the  war,  were  fought  "  against  the  will  of  the 
commander-in-chief. ' '  The  opening  moves  of  this  great  war 
game  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  undesigned.  The 
scheme  of  mobilization  was  complete.  The  Great  General  Staff 
was  able  at  the  outset  "  to  say  with  the  fullest  conviction, 
'  Everything  is  ready.  Go  on  !  '  "  The  points  of  concentration 
were  indicated  ;  but  the  quick  massing  of  French  troops, 
formidable  in  numbers  though  ill-equipped  and  unprepared, 
caused  a  change  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  frontier  battles 
were  brought  on  by  the  action  of  the  German  advance  guards, 
reinforced  by  troops  who  marched  to  the  sound  of  the  gims 
without  any  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was  before  them. 
Spicheren  at  least  ought  to  have  been  lost  if  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  brought  into 
action.  There  were  indeed  misgivings — not  shared  by  the  staff — 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  a  I'rench  invasion  was  not 
universally  regarded  as  impossible. 

The  King  happened  to  speak  of  the  uncisy  feeling  among  the  people. 
When  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Frencli 
■would  probably  not  cross  the  frontier  at  all,  or  if  they  did  so.  would  not 
get  far,  his  Majesty  tappeil  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  Ah  !  you  yoimg  people  always  see  things  coufcur  de  7-osc  !  " 

The  glimpses  of  the  great  battles  round  Metz  and  the  move- 
ment to  Sedan  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Mars  la  Tour  and 
Gravelotte  were  fouglit  solely  by  the  army  commanders  without 
any  inspiration  from  headquarters,  which,  indeed,  derived  a  false 
impression  of  the  proceedings.  General  von  Verdy  most  signifi- 
cant! j'  states  : — 

Now  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  supreme  commanders  to  approach 
too  near  to  the  fighting,  as  then  minor  incidents  of  the  combat  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  force  themselves  upon  their  attention  and  occupy  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  supervision  of  the  whole  becomes  impaired. 

To  the  school  in  this  country  which  advocates  night  operations, 
the  author's  wise  and  practical  views  are  to  be  strongly 
commended  : — 

It  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me  how  any  one  can  expect  good 
results  from  a  .systematic  resort  to  this  expedient.  Any  one  who  has  found 
himself  once  in  his  life  in  a  night  engagement,  or  even  in  the  dusk, 
fighting  as  we  were  during  the  later  hours  of  Gravelotte,  will  hartUy  be 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  such  tactics. 

The  following  is  a  vivid  incident  which  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  Gravelotte  : — 

Just  then  I  heard  a  superior  officer  saying  to  the  King  in  a 
Tery_  impressive  way,  "  Now  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  Sire,  that  we, 
considering  our  heavy  losses  to-day,  should  not  continue  the  attack  to- 
morrow, buta%vaitthe  attack  of  the  French.''  This  idea  appeared  to  me 
-so  monstrous  that  I  could  not  help  blurting  out,  "  Then  I  don't  know 
why  we  attacked  at  all  to-day  !  '"  Of  course,  I  got  my  answer,  which 
was  not  exactly  spoken  in  a  very  gracious  tone  :  "  What  do  you  want 
here,  Lieutenant-Colonel  ?  "  But  at  this  momtnt  Moltke,  who  h:id  heard 
what  was  said,  stepped  forward  between  us  two  towards  the  King  and 
said  in  his  quiet  and  decided  manner,  "  Your  Majesty  has  only  to  give  the 
order  for  the  continuance  of  the  attack  in  case  the  French  should  make  a 
further  stand  outside  of  Metz  to-i 


The  portion  of  these  reminiscences  dealing  with  the  blockade 
of  Paris  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the 
staff'  at  Versailles,  their  small  diversions,  and  their  occasional 
anxieties.  Here  is  an  incidental  note  which  our  numerous 
writers  of  text-books  would  do  well  to  remember.  Of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
von  Verdy  writes  : — 

The  cavalry  were  unable  to  penetrate  behind  the  screen  formed  by 
the  advanced  detachments  of  the  enemy  and  numerous  bodies  of  Franm- 
tircurs,  and  were  consequently  unable  to  furnish  proper  intelligence.  This 
led  to  various  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  corps, 
and  to  other  difficulties.  There  were  no  less  than  three  cavalry 
divisions  with  the  Array  of  the  Loire  ;  but,  in  an  enclosed 
country  faced  by  an  enemy  armed  ivith  modern  rifles,  cavalry  is 
quite  unable  to  perform  the  functions  allotted  to  it.  No  one 
can  study  this  excellent  book  without  deriving   the  impression 


that  the  conduct  of  a  great  war  difl'ers  entirely  from  accepted 
theories,  that  a  Commander-in-chief  does  not  and  cannot  perform 
the  duties  popularly  assigned  to  him,  and  that  when  once 
hostilities  commence  gi'ave  responsibilities  necessarily  fall  upon 
subordinates  often  of  comparatively  junior  rank.  The  reader 
will  further  be  tempted  to  believe  that  France  was,  in  effect, 
conquered  by  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  General  Staff  in  Berlin, 
and  he  may  perhaps  wonder  whether  the  British  Army  coultl 
have  reached  its  present  condition  if,  in  place  of  assimilating 
German  customs  which  do  not  suit  our  needs,  we  had  created 
such  a  General  Staff. 


With   the   Conquering   Turk. 

8ix5Ain.,  315  pp.     London,  1897. 


By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
Black-wood.    7/6 

Mr.  Steevens  wields  a  facile  pen,  which  he  has  employed  in 
recording  with  a  profusion  of  detail  his  first  experiences  as  a  war 
correspondent.  IJeseriptive  power  and  a  sense  of  humour  are  at 
his  disposal  ;  an  all-pervading  cheerfulness  cliaracterizes  his 
pages.  No  incident  is  too  small  to  be  utilized,  and  the  glamour 
of  a  certain  literary  dexterity  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  so  that 
one  is  constrained  to  admire  the  ease  with  which  slender 
materials  are  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  copy.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  story  of  the  cashing  of  a  cheque  at  Elassona  : —    j 

Charlie  and  I  take  a  walk  through  the  market  place — the  size  of  a- 
good-sized  London  back  garden.  Dirty  pedlars  implore  us  to  try  musty 
corn,  but  we  pass  on  over  a  dunghill  to  the  unpaintcd  wooden  bank.  An 
empty  jiacking-case  decorates  the  threshold,  whereto  you  climb  up  a 
wooden  ladder.  The  banker's  clerk — he  is  really  a  sub-agent  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly — wears  a  rusty  overcoat  and  a  partly-buttoned  pair  of 
trousers,  a  pink  shirt  and  a  fez,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  week's  beard. 
He  regards  me  with  suspicion,  and  my  cheque  with  positive  aversion.. 
But  presently  he  makes  some  spidery  marks  on  my  letter  of  credit,, 
counts  out  twenty  dirty  'I'urkish  pounds,  wipes  his  pen  on  his  finger,, 
wipes  his  finger  on  his  seal,  licks  the  paper,  and  makes  the  imprint. 
Great  is  the  credit  system. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Steevens's  method,  and  it  evi- 
dently opens  out  indefinite  possibilities.  Meals  thus  treated 
may  be  made  to  absorb  much  space,  and  they  are  naturally  of 
fretiuent  occurrence.  The  drawbacks  are  that  we  meander  along 
hoping  for  actualities  which  rarely  present  themselves,  and  that 
when  the  author  permits  himself  to  be  serious  for  a  moment  we 
are  half  inclined  to  doubt  his  bona  fides.  If  it  is  the  business  of 
a  war  correspondent  to  tlrrow  light  upon  military  operations, 
Mr.  Steevens's  success  can  only  be  described  as  moderate. 
"  Pop,  popple,  boom,  little  black  dots,  and  little  black  streaks  ; 
that  was  all."  This  description  of  an  engagement  in  the 
Meluna  Pass  might  serve  not  inaptly  as  an  allegorical  summary 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  When  the  author  strays  into  military 
reflections  the  result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Thus  on  one^ 
page  the  ill-conceived  Turkish  attack  on  Velestino  is  condoned 
because  this  place 

Was  the  most  vital  strategic  point  at  that  time  in  Greek  hands."?.  .  . 
If  Velestino  were  taken  the  Greek  line  would  be  cut  in  half  ;  Smolenski 
then  must  either  retire  to  Volo  into  a  corner  or  fall  back  southward  to 
Halmyro,  leaving  Volo  isolated  and  the  Crown  Prince  at  Fharsala  with 
his  right  flank  uncovered. 
But  a  little  later,  after  Pharsala  had  fallen,  we  are  told  that 

The  Greeks  could  not  hold  Velestino,  outflanked  on  their  left,  and. 
Velestino  lost  meant  Volo  lost, 

as  the  event  quickly  showed.  Similarly,  hopeless  as  the  Greek 
proceedings  were,  it  is  quite  too  much  to  say  that 

Once  at  war,  nations  of  spirit  believe  it  their  duty  to  fight — to   fight 
at  strategical  advantage  if  possible — but  always  to  fight. 
This  statement  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of 
all  great  generals. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  conceived  a  great  admiration  of  the  Turkish, 
soldier,  whom,  however,  no  instructed  person  in  this  country 
regards  as  an  "  incapable  savage."  On  the  other  hand,  his 
opinion  of  the  Turkish  oflicers  and  their  generalship  is  even 
lower  than  that  of  other  writers  : — 

If  the  Turkish  soldier  is  the  raw  materia]  of  the  finest   fighting    (sic 
in    the     world,    his    officer    is    the    finished  product  of  one  of  the  worst 
Governments  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  author,  the  war  was  in  fact  a  huge  practical 
joke — "  a  page  out  of  '  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.'  "  He  has, 
however,  discovered  that  "  the  strange  thing  about  war  is  that 
it  is  so  wonderfully  like  peace  " — to  a  correspondent  who  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  prolonged  picnic.  Nothing  disturbed  Mr. 
Steevens's  cheerfulness  : — 

The  horrors  of  war,  of  which  you  e.xpected  so  much,'leave  you  quite 
unmoved — just  because  you  did  expect  so  much.  You  wondered  ^\hether 
you  would  be  sick  when  you  came  across  the  dead,  and  you  were  not 
even  sorry.  .  .  .  When  a  shell  had  ripped  all  the  features  off  a  face 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at  ;  but  there  was  nothing  human  left  about 
it  to  stir  compassion.  .  .  .  The  poor  crumpled  fez  that  used  to  get 
so  carefully  blocked  and  ironed  every  morning  in  Elassona — it  was  so 
much  more  pathetic  than  the  body,  tiomcbo.ly  will  cry  for  the  body,  but 
not  us  (sic). 
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This,  doubtless,  is  the  true  philosophy  ;  but,  considerations 
of  humanity  apart,  it  seems  possible  to  exaggerate  the  comic 
clomont  in  a  cainpaif,'ii  which  has  already  protluced  results  of 
groat  importance,  and  the  full  ellects  of  which  wo  cannot  yet 
foresee. 


LEGAL. 

^ 

The    Annual    Practice,    1898.     l?y   Thomas   Snow, 

Hu  risl(r-;it-L:i\v  ;  Charles  Burney,  a  .Mastn-  (,r  I  lie  Suprciiif! 
(!ouiL  ;  and  Francis  A.  stringer,  of  the  Ci-nlral  IJlIki',  Hoyal 
Courts  of.)  Mst  ice.  2  Vols.  Hi'  >  .">i,in.,x.  I  l,l(i(j|)p.,ccxlviii. -(510pp. 
I.ondoM,  l.S!>7. 

Sweet  and  Maxwell,  and  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ld.    25/-  n. 

'I'ho  now  Anniai.  I'uacth  k  contains  all  th(j  impor- 
tant a<lclitinns  lo  and  altciatifins  in  tho  law  of  piocuduio  lliat 
the  activity  of  lh<i  Legislature  and  of  tlio  Courts  has  pro- 
duced since  the  publication  of  its  proderessor.  The  chief  new 
features  in  Vol.  I  are  the  Vexatious  Actions  Act,  189C  :  the 
amendment  of  Order  XVI.,  r.  1  (p.  3:)i)  ;  not  p.  381),  as  stated  in 
the  preface),  giving  efl'ect  to  the  principle  suggested  hy  Lord 
Esher  in  "  Smurthwaito  v.  Hannay,"  and  by  Lord  Russell, 
L.C.J.,  in  "  Carter  v.  Kigby,"  as  to  the  joinder  of  parties 
having  severally  claims  to  relief  arising  out  of  the  same  transac- 
tion ;  the  Unler  embodying  the  Life  Assurance  (Payment  into 
Court)  Act,  1S!)0  ;  and  the  recent  Orders  allowing  pleadings  to  be 
(hdivercd  in  certain  cases  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and  establishing 
the  new  procedure  for  the  compulsory  Summons  for  Direc-tions. 
Jn  Vol.  II.,  again,  we  have,  among  other  fresh  matter,  the 
Rules  under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  18i)C,  and  a  recent  reso- 
lution of  the  (loneral  Council  of  the  Bar  as  to  the  Rotainors  of 
Counsel. 

It  is  superfluous  to  eidargo  at  this  time  of  day  on  the  merits 
of  the  "  Ainuial  Practice."  No  lawyer's  library  is  comfileto 
without  it.  It  has  become  as  indispensable  to  the  practitioner 
lis  his  daily  nev/spnper  to  the  politician  an<l  his  Common 
Trayer-book  to  the  clergyman.  Yet,  pnrado.xical  as  the  stuto- 
mont  may  seem,  wo  are  not  aware  of  any  legal  work  of  the  same 
pretensions  and  of  the  same  permanent  value  that  stands  in 
such  not^d  of  resolute,  and  oven  ruthless,  revision.  This 
criticism  could  be  justilied  by  at  least  a  score  of  instances  ;  but 
wo  will  content  ourselves  with  a  few.  In  order  to  lesson  the 
size  of  \'ol.  1.,  what  wore  formerly  the  "  Miscellaneous  Notes 
on  l'r(H'e<luro  and  Practice,'' and  sucii  portions  of  the  notes  on 
Infants,  Married  Wimien,  and  Lunatics  as  do  not  relate  directly 
to  the  practice  under  the  Rules  of  Court,  together  with  the  cases 
relating  to  solicitors,  now  appcnir  under  the  heading  "  .\ddi- 
tional  Notes  "  in  Vol.  II.  A  very  careful  analy-'=is  of  those 
notes  has  satisfied  us  that  tliey  consist  jiarilv  of  jioints  arising 
under,  or,  at  least,  distinctly  relevant  to,  tho  Knics  of  Court, 
])artly  of  matters  which  fall  heyond  the  scopc<  of  the  "  .Vnnual 
I'rnctice"  altogctlier.  The  former  class  ought  to  have  bocn  dealt 
with  under  the  aiipropriate  Rules  aiul  inciirporate<l  in  the  body 
oi  tbo  work.  The  latter  ought  to  have  been  entirely  excluded. 
In  any  event  tliere  can  bo  no  justification  for  the  separation  of 
this  material  from  its  context,  actual  or  remote,  as  the  case 
may  bo.  A  minor  didin(iuencv  of  tho  same  character  is  tho 
transfer  of  the  Table  of  Ci'isos  from  Vol.  1.  to  Vol.  II. 
Tho  inconvenience  which  this  change  causes  to  tho  practi- 
tioner is  obvio\is.  lie  cannot  argue  a  point  in  Chambers 
without  taking  with  him  both  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Prac- 
tice "  instead  of  one.  If  the  complete  Table  of  Cases  cainiot  be 
printed  at  the  beginning  et  each  volume,  the  cases  cited  in  each 
vcilume  ought  to  he  tabulated  separately.  If  fresh  space  is,  as 
ono  can  readily  see  that  it  may  be,  required  in  order  to  otl'ect 
these  improven\onts,  there  is  no  dillicnlty  in  pointing  out  where 
it  may  be  obtained.  Hundreds  of  tho  cases  culleil  from  the 
notes  in  tho  weekly  legal  journals  could  be  sacrificed  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  work.  Tho  notes  to  tho  various  Orders 
could  at  numy  points  bo  systematized  and  curtailed.  Ciuitrast, 
for  instance,  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  Order 
XLVUI.  A,  .>r  Dnier  LVIII.,  or  Order  LXV.  with  tho  hap- 
hazard anil,  therefore,  ditt'used  style  in  which  tho  notes  to  Order 
XVI.  or  Order  XIX.  are  thrown  together.  Again,  what  possible 
excuse  can  there  bo  for  the  space  devoted  in  Vol.  II.  (p.  IW.I) 
to  an  enumeration  of  cases  in  which  solicitors  have  been  struck 
otl'  the  rolls  for  various  forms  of  misconduct  ?  No  attempt  is 
made  to  deibice  any  legal  principles  from  this  enumeration,  with 
its  comic  rosenddance  to  tho  "black  list  "  of  a  militant  trade 
union.  It  is  a  pure  an<l  simple  waste  of  space.  We  ht>po  that 
these  criticisms  on  the  "  .\iuiual  Practice,"  which  we  have 
felt  it  a  dutv  to  oiler,  will  be  deonioil  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sidoiation  bcfo  c  the  next  issue  of  this  invaluable  standar.l  work 
appears. 


White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  Equity.  Seventh 
Kdilinn.  liv  Thomas  Snow,  a>sist.d  hy  W.  F.  Phillpottf, 
C.  U.  .Sillcin',  and   R.  li.  Pbillpotls.    Harrist.rs-at-l^iw.     2  Vols. 

lOxC.Un.    London  LSiiT.  Sweet  and  Maxwell.    75- 

"  White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Co-ses '"  holds  so  liiL'h,  and, 
within  its  own  province,  so  unchallenged  a  poaition  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  ground  that  it  covers  has 
been  altered  to  such  an  extent  both  by  statute  and  by  case-law 
since  the  last  edition  apjK-ared,  that  a  new  edition,  in  which  tho 
wholo  work  was  brought  up  to  date,  could  not  fail  to  have 
great  value.  Mr.  Snow  and  his  coadjutors  have  satisfied  this 
condition.  The  practitioner  who  adds  the  now  "  White  and 
Tudor  "  to  his  library  will  find  all  the  Iat<,'8t  enactments  and 
a\itliorities  duly  noted  and  dealt  with  under  the  proper  headings. 
He  will  also  lind  much  original  critical  work  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  As  instances  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  notes  to 
"  liurrowes  v.  Lock,"  which  has  been  wisely  substituted  for 
"  Savage  v.  Foster,"  in  tho  lorun  clavricus  tor  the  doctrine  of 
E8':oppel  by  representation,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
I'hillpotts's  masterly  article  on  Mortgage.  Tho  a<lver6e  comments 
which  wo  have  to  filter  on  tho  new  "  W  bite  and  Tudor  "  are  of  a 
comparatively  trilling  character.  There  is  at  some  points  u 
tendency  on  tho  part  of  the  editors  to  aban<1on  the  method  of 
exposition  anpropriate  to  tho  annotation  of  leading  cases  f ir 
the  stylo  of  an  ordinary  legal  treatise.  This  tendency  ought  to 
bo  guarded  against  in  subsequent  editions.  If  it  became  much 
more  pronounced  it  woidd  alter,  substantially,  and  for  tho  worse, 
tho  character  of  the  work.  Again,  tho  two  principal  faults  in 
the  old  "White  an<l  Tudor  "  were  the  absence  of  marginal  notes 
and  the  poverty  of  the  index.  In  the  present  edition  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  remove  both  blemishes.  Tho  notes  to  the  cases 
have  been  divided  into  parts,  a  reference  to  which  is  given  at  the 
commencement  of  each  set  of  notes,  and  tho  index  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  These  changes  are  improvements  so  far  as 
they  go.  Hut  marginal  notes  are  greatly  needed,  and  tho  index 
woul'T  bear  still  further  enlargement. 


A  Select  ion  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law 

(I'oundi-d  on  .Shirl.-y's  lycading  Casi-,).  Hy  Henry  WarbUT- 
ton.  I{.irrislcr-al-l^"i\v.  2ndKdition.  S;  ■'.");iii.,  \\i\.  Urjpp. 
London,  18U7.  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ld.    10  6 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  book  aro  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  we  commend  it  cordially  to  students.  3Ir.  Warburt<n 
deals  first  with  "  Ceneral  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law," 
such  as  intention,  and  tho  distinctions  between  principals  anil 
agents,  accessories  before  and  accessories  after  the  fact,  then 
successively  with  ofl'enders  against  the  State,  against  the 
person,  am\  acainst  propiTty,  and  lastly,  with  criminal  pro- 
cedure. A  case  illustrative  of  each  sulwlivision  of  these  heails  of 
law  is  selected,  set  out  with  all  tho  necessary  detail,  and  anno- 
tated,after  tho  familiar  "  leading  cose  ''  inethml.  In  thouiain  tho 
cases  are  well  chosen  and  carefully  expounded  ;  and  the  mis- 
placed facetiousness  which  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Shirley's  otherwise  excellent  work  has  l)een  eliminated.  There 
are,  however,  some  blemishes,  chietly  in  matters  of  detail,  to 
which  tho  author's  attention  should  be  directed.  "  l{eg.  v. 
Macnaughteii,"  and  not  "  Rep.  v.  Oxford,"  is  tho  proper  Wn-i 
(•/<i,tsiVi(.<  for  the  law  as  to  insanity  as  an  excuso  for  crime, and  the 
whole  section  on  this  suiiject  has  been  written  without  the  sli:.ditort 
a  pprociat  ion  of  historical  iiersjioctive.  The  notes  on  bigamy  are  thin. 
Heforence  ought  to  have  loon  made  to  such  ca.«es  as  "  Id  <t 
Hethell  "(|18.-<Sl:i8Ch.D.,2-.>0)and  "  Hyde  v.  Hyde  "(aSG6|  L.R., 
1  P.  and  1).,1.'!0)  in  relation  to  theiiucstioii  of  vital  importance  in 
proving  a  case  of  bigamy.  What  "  marriage  "  is  and  a  Catholic 
view  of  the  renniroments  of  the  modern  student  wouhl  have 
induced  Sir.  Warburton  at  least  to  cite  tho  case  of  "  .Macleo<l  v. 
the  Attorney-Ceneral  of  New  South  Wales  "  ([ISOI]  App.  Cas.. 
451).  -Vgain,  in  tho  section  on  "  Vttcring  Ctuniterfeit  Coin," 
"  Dickins  V.  Cill  "  (I18<t0]  2  Q.B..  :U0)  might  with  advantage 
have  been  notico<l.  Wo  have  observed  several  other  omissions  of 
a  similar  kind. 

Tho  fact  that  a  thinl  e<litionof  Notes  on  Peuvscco  TrrLr^. 
by  Lewis  E.  Emmet  (Jordan,  8s.  6d.  n.),  was  called  for 
within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  tho  second  bears 
strong  testimony  to  the  favour  with  which  lawyers  regard  it. 
And  their  goml  opinion  is  well  deserved.  The  notes  are  concise, 
to  tho  j>oint,  practical,  and  aivurato.  This  edition  is  n.)t  a  mere 
reprint  of  itji  predeeesso-.-.  The  text  has  Iwcn  thoroughly  revisoil, 
and  all  relevant  casos  down  to  the  end  of  .\ugust  last  have  been 
added. 
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THESEUS    AND    MINOS. 

(FROM    THE    NEWLY-DISCOVERED    F^EAN    OF 
BACCHYLIDES.) 


I. 

With  sable  prore  the  vessel  fleet 
The  glittering  seas  that  girdle  Crete 

Clove,  on  dread  errand  bound  ; 
And  fresh  the  breath  of  Boreas  brake, 
Impelling  for  Athena's  sake 

The  urging  waves  around. 
Seven  youths,  seven  maids  to  death  consigned 
Sped  by  the  might  of  main  and  wind. 

Among  them  first  and  best 
Theseus  the  Prince,  and  Creta's  King 
•Sat  by  the  t'ictims,  nourishing 

Love's  torment  in  his  breast. 
For  she  whose  all-subduing  flame 
Nor  lords   of  earth  nor  heaven  disclaim, 

By  spell  of  captive  maid 
Enthralled  ;  he,  impotent  of  sold, 
Arose,  to  Eribcea  stole. 

And  hand  upon  her  laid. 
"  Theseus  !  "  her  voice  rang  forth,  ami  bright 
As  stormy  flash  that  rives  the  night. 

Fire  rolled  beneath  his  brow  ; 
And  anguish  fierce  his  bosom  rent  : 
The  while  he  cried,  "  O  Jove's  descent. 

How  weak  a  thing  art  thou  ! 
In  whirling  gusts  of  passion  tost. 
The  rudder  of  thy  soul  is  lost  : 

Yet  curb  tyrannic  will. 
Dark  dooms  of  Deities  prevail, 
And  deep  descends  the  burdened  scale 

O'ervveighted  with  our  ill  ; 
Yet  stroke  of  uneluded  Fate 
These  hearts  can  suffer  and  await  ; 

Thou,  base  desire  expel. 
Wert  thou  in  sooth  the  Thunderer's  boy. 
Sprung  from  Phoenissa's  amorous  joy 

'Neath  Ida's  pinnacle  1 
Then  learn,  no  meaner  line  I  trace, 
Me  to  Poseidon's  strong  embrace 

The  yielding  ^Ethra  gave, 
And  azure  locks  of  Nereid 
Veiled  the  sweet  shame,  and  safely  hid, 

Screened  in  her  golden  cave. 
Then,  Gnossian  lord,  put  far  away 
Licentious  wrong — for  light  of  day 

Ne'er  could    these  eyes  sustain 
If  e'er  I  suffered  thee  to  wreak 
Thy  ruffian  will,  or  mar  one  cheek 

Of  all  this  virgin  train — 
— Else  prove  my  sword,  and  if  for  thee 
Or  mine  the  meed  of  victory. 

Let  righteous  Heaven  ordain.  " 
II, 
Thus  spake  the  youth,  and  on  his  tongue 
The  listening  crew  divided  hung. 

Amaze  and  pity  so 
The  bosom  shared.     Fierce  wrath  inflamed 
Minos,  yet  craftily  he  tamed 
His  passion,  as  he  guileful  framed 

A  pitfall  for  his  foe. 
"  Great  Jove,"  he  cried,  "  thy  suppliant  hear 
If  by  thy  deed,  as  men  aver, 

Phosnissa  gave  me  birth. 
Then  o'er  yon  calm  unsullied  sky 
Let  thy  fire-plumed  levin  fly, 
Launched  from  thy  heavenly  hall  on  high, 

A  token  to  the  earth. 


Then,  Attic  Prince,  if  truly  thee 
To  the  eartlishaking  Deity 

Troezenian  ./Ethra  bare, 
This  jewel  from  my  finger  cast 
Down  to  the  deep's  abysmal  vast 

Pursue,  and  claim  it  there. 
Go,  gird  thee  to  the  venture  dire, 
Tafight  by  my  sign  that  heavenly  sire 

Heeds  mortal  children's  prayer.'' 
Ill, 
Rash,  Minos,  was  thy  suit,  but  he, 
The  Mighty,  heard,  and  did  decree. 

His  ofi'spring  to  exalt 
In  mortal  sight  conspicuous  raised. 
Forth   flew  the  lightning-bolt,  and  blazed 

Across  the  unclouded  vault, 
Minos,  the  heavenly  portent  scanned. 
To  Jove  upraised  adoring  hand. 

And  thus  the  youth   bespako  : 
"  Tlieseus,  the  Gods  have  spoken,  me 
The  skies  befriend  ;  seek  thou  the  sea. 

And  sure  thy  sire  will  make 
Thee  glorious  'mid  the  groves  of  earth," 
Well  Theseus  hoard,  nor  might  his  worth 

From  the  high  deed  refrain, 
A  moment  on  the  dock  ho  stood, 
Then,  leaping,  clove  the  yielding  flood 

That  yawned  and  closed  again. 
Exulting  Minos  from  the  mast 
Gives  all  his  canvas  to  the  blast. 

And  plies  the  sweeping  oar. 
Swift  speeds  the  ship  by  Boreas  chased, 
But  Fate,  not  he,  her  track  hath  traced. 

And  drives  her  to  the  shore. 
What  pang,  what  misery  invades, 
Athens,  thy  captive  youths  and  maids. 

Lorn  of  their  friend  and  chief  ! 
Tears  rain  from  virgins'  tender  eyes. 
And  breasts  heroic  agonise, 

Impassionate  in  grief, 
O  happy,  had  they  known  the  truth  ! 
Not  unaccompanied  the  youth 

Does  to  the  deep  descend. 
From  realms  obscure  of  sand  and  slime 
The  buoyant  legions  mari  ime 

Of  frolic  dolphins  wend. 
And  swift  the  finny  escort  guides 
Where  glows  immerged  beneath  the  tides 

Poseidon's  palace-dome — 
High  God  whose  trident  called  to  birth 
The  steeds  that  scour  the  ways  of  earth, 

A.nd  coursers  of  the  foam. 
Entering  the  stately  courts,  with  awe 
'J  he  famed  Nereides  he  saw. 

For  splendour  all  around 
SI- one  from  their  limbs,  and  every  head 
^^  ith  fiery  bands  was  filleted. 

In  golden  beauty  bound. 
In  mazy  dance  tliey  moved  elate. 
Joying  with  footstep  delicate 

To  tread  the  gleaming  ground, 

IV, 

There  he  beheld  the  aspect  grave 
Of  her  who  rules  the  rambling  wave, 

Poseidon's  cherished  queen. 
With  purple  robe  she  garmented 
His  body,  and  enn-reathcd  his  head 
With  rose  unrifled  of  its  red, 

Unwithered  of  its  green. 
This  on  her  nuptial  morn,  when  she 
First  swayed  the  scfeptre  of  the  sea 
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Arch  Apliroilito  brought. 
What  boon  oxcoods  Iho  power  divine  ? 
Dry  troni  tho  bosom  of  the  brino 
Tho  youth  ascends,  a  glorious  sign 

With  liappy  bodins;  fraught. 
Tho  immortal  gifts  his  frame  adorned  ; 
Down  sanlf,  discomfited  and  scorned, 

Tho  Cretan's  liaughty  pride  ; 
Far  tlie  recaptured  gladress  went 
Of  youths'  and  maidens'  voices,  blent 

With  murii;  of  the  tide, 
rhabus,  iipiirove  our  Cean  lay. 
And  rccompenso  with  deathles.s  bay, 
And  iirosporoua  lot  beside. 


1!.  f;.\RXp:TT. 


Hinono  in^   Boohs. 

— ♦ — 

rOETS'  JUDGMENTS  UPON  PuKTS. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere'.s  charming  story  of  tlie  curiously 
diverse  criticism-i  upon  Bums  which  ho  pjicitwl  from 
Wordsworth  and  IVnnyson  lias  amused  us  all,  and  most 
of  us  have  concluded  that  where  two  doctors  disa<:(reed  so 
totally  only  one  of  tliem  can  have  been  rij^lit.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  Tennyson  was  right,  and  Wordsworth 
not  altogether  wrong ;  but  before  rising  to  explain,  I  feel 
moved  to  say  that  the  biography  of  tlie  late  l.iaureate 
contains  one  critical  utterance  of  Tennyson's  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Keats's  blank  verse, said  tlie  liaureato.'' was  poor";  and 
Keats's  blank  verse  means  "  1  [yperion."  '•  His  'Hyperion,' " 
wrote  Byron,  "is  as  sublime  as  Aescliylus.  and  is  a  fitting 
monument."  Perha))s  the  (jualities  of  ''Hyperion"  were 
not  especially  Aescliylean ;  and  of  those  (|ualities  it  may  be 
that  the  sum  and  final  efiVct  was  rather  magnificence  than 
subliunty,  for  sublimity  has  in  it  something  more  of  austere 
and  naked  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  glowing  splendours  of 
Keats's  poem  ;  but  ajiart  from  mere  niceties  of  discrim- 
ination, Byron's  verdict  was  surely  the  true  one,  anil, 
indeed,  there  was  a  singular  felicity  in  that  phrase  "a 
fitting  monument,"  for  "  Hyperion  "  was  a  broken  column, 
like  its  sculi)tor's  own  life.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
Tennyson — whose  general  ap[)reeiation  of  Keats,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  was  sufficiently  ungrudging — could  have 
meant  by  this  particular  disparagement.  Did  he  mean 
that  the  blank  verse,  as  veise,  was  poor?  It  is  usuallv 
thought  to  have  been  built,  and  with  no  unworkmanlike 
hands,  on  flic  model  of  Milton's.  Its  opening  passage, 
down  to — 

the  naiad  'mid  her  reeds 
Hold  hor  cold  fingers  closer  to  her  lips— 
and  some  other  passages  even  more  beautiful,  have,  indeed, 
a  metrical  movement  that  is  all  their  own,  but  on  the 
whole  the  verse  of  "  Hyperion"  is  Miltonic.  Was  this  in 
Tennyson's  eyes  a  disfigurement':'  He  has  told  us  in  his 
celebrated  Alcaics  that  it  was  the  graces  rather  than  the 
grandeurs  of  '•  Paradise  Lost "  that  allured  him  :  the 
*'  bowery  loneliness,"  "  the  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  mur- 
muring," were  dearer  to  him  than  the  more  august  and 
terrible  parts  of  that  epic ;  which  would  seem  to  argue 
some  imperfect  sympathy  with  our  greatest  master  of 
poetic  style,  and  to  throw  an  incidental  light  on  Tennvson's 


failure  to  estimate  so  noble  a  thing  a.s  '■  Hviierion"  at   its 
proper  worth. 

Keats,  himself,  was  not  less  liable  to  critical  fallibility. 
"  Ijoad  every  rift  of  \'our  subject  with  ore,"  he  writes,  in 
a  curiously  patronizing  letter  to  .Shelley.  Apart  from  the 
fjuestionable  soundness  of  such  advice,  to  whomsoever 
administered — for  in  Keats's  mouth  it  meant  apparently 
"  Ixise  no  occasion  of  ornamenting  every  detail  of  V'our 
work " — it  showed  a  singular  inability  to  understand 
wherein  lay  Shelley's  peculiar  greatness.  Of  all  our  poets 
Shelley  was  the  most  entirely  the  bard,  as  distinguished 
from  the  man  of  letters.  A  critic  whom  it  is  now  the 
lamentable  fashion  to  despise — Lord  Macaulay — said  so 
with  admirable  lucidity  and  jioint,  at  a  time  when  the  fact 
had  hardly  as  yet  become  notorious.  Shelley  was  not  so 
mucli  a  lyrist  as  a  lyre,  on  which  the  winds  of  the  world 
played  incalculably  ;  and  Keats's  counsel  to  him  was,  in 
effect,  "Cease  to  be  everything  that  }'ou  are,  everything 
that  makes  ^-ou  so  miraculous,  and  become  as  I,  the  always 
conscious  artist,  who  look  upon  fine  phrases  as  a  lover, 
and  whose  faith  it  is  that  we  need  no  knowledge  except 
that  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty." 

If  from  these  poets  we  turn  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  their  critical  contemporaries,  we  find  Charles  I>amb 
delivering  an  equally  capricious  judgment  ujwn  both  of 
them.  The  pious  little  mind  of  Bernard  Barton  had 
been  revolted  by  Shelley's  supposed  irreligion.  To  the 
pious  little  mind  this  had  even  obscured  Shelley's 
merits  as  a  poet,  and  Lamb  therefore  jwints  them 
out  to  his  amiable  joung  friend.  What  poem  is  it 
of  Shelley's  tliat  he  commends  to  the  good  Mr.  Barton's 
notice  as  signally  memorable  ?  Why,  forsooth,  an  in- 
significant little  piece  called  "  Lines  to  a  Reviewer." 
The  piece  was  pretty  enough,  and  it  chanced 
to  have  certain  qualities — amongst  them  a  quaint  and 
playful  ingenuity — which  Lamb  was  in  the  habit  of  lying 
in  wait  for,  and  to  which  he  attached  a  slightly  excessive 
value  ;  but,  as  conveying  an  idea  of  our  great  tem[)estuous 
Shelley,  how  absurdly  inadecjuate  a  si>ecimen  I  And  he 
"  samjjles  "  Keats  with  equal  waywardness.  He  has  read 
the  marvellous  volume  containing  "  Ijimia,"  "  Isabella," 
"  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  "  Hv'perion,"  and  the  five  great 
'•  Odes."  What  does  he  single  out  for  sjiecial  admiration  ^ 
A  line  and  a-half  in  "  Isabella  "  : — 

So  tho  two  brotliers  with  their  munlenxl  man 
llotlo  towanl  Florence. 
Ix)renzo,  of  course,  was  not  murdered  as  yet,  and  in  this 
anticipatory  touch  of  doom  Lamb  discovers  a  fine  imagi- 
native horror.  He  was  probably  right  in  praising  this 
stroke  of  somewhat  fantastic  art,  but  what  is  there  in  it 
that  is  specially  of  the  essence  of  Keats  '/  Little  or 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  'perceive.  .And  it  is  derivative 
rather  than  original.  Its  precetlent  is  Shakespeare's 
phrase,  "  Tarquin's  ravishing  stride." 

I  return  to  my  start ing-jwint.  Tennyson,  as  every 
reader  of  Mr.  .\ubrey  de  Vere's  delightful  anecdote  will 
remember,  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  Bums's 
poetry — that  is  to  say,  his  songs  ;  the  "  serious  "  pieces 
were  "  tiresome  afiairs."  Wordsworth  expresseil  an  e<jually 
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high  admiration — that  is  to  say,  for  Burns's  "  serious  " 
poems  ;  "  those  foolish  little  amatory  songs  "  were  things 
one  must  try  to  forget.  Well,  Tennyson's  was  doubtless 
the  better  criticism,  but  is  there  not  something  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  my  thinking, 
Bm-ns's  masterpiece  belongs  neither  to  the  "amatory"  nor 
the  "  serious  "  category,  being  none  other  than  that 
glorious  thing,  "The  Jolly  Beggars,"  a  production  scarcely 
less  than  Shakespearian  in  its  abundance,  its  exuberance, 
its  dramatic  range,  and  elemental  in  its  orgiastic  abandon- 
ment. But  perhaps  this  is  my  heresy,  and  I  will  not 
press  it.  What  I  do  wish  to  say  is  this,  that  while  it 
was  easy  enough  for  Tennyson  to  see,  as  we  can  all  see, 
that  Burns's  passionate  love-lyrics  were  truer  poetry  than 
a  work  such  as  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  Words- 
worth, on  the  other  hand,  had  stood  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  relationship  to  Burns  which  entitled  him  to 
measure  that  poet's  work,  and  to  interpret  its  significance, 
by  a  standard  less  literary  than  personal,  and  interesting 
in  direct  proportion  as  it  was  personal  and  not  literary. 
To  cite  once  again  his  often-quoted  words  : — - 

I  mourned  with  tliousands,  but  as  one 

More  deeply  grieved  ;  for  he  was  gone 

Whoso  light  1  hailed  when  first  it  shone 
And  showed  my  youtli 

How  Verse  may  build  a  princely  .throne 
On  humble  truth. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  he  could  have  felt  like  that  towards 
Bums  if  the  latter  had  produced  nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
rhymes  about  the  lasses  ?  The  Cumbrian  seer  in  his 
days  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  had  welcomed  the  Ayr- 
shire singer  as  an  inspired  jirophet  of  democracy  ;  and  it 
is  arguable  that  to  be  an  inspired  prophet  of  democracy  is 
greater  than  to  be  a  warbler  of  love-ditties.  We  know 
what  were  Wordsworth's  own  aims  as  a  poet.  He  has 
given  us  the  loftiest  definition  of  poetry  on  record,  a 
definition  which  is  itself  half  a  prophecy:  "  Poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ;  the  impassioned 
expression  on  the  countenance  of  Science."  We  know 
that  he  held  it  his  office  to — 

rouse  the  sensual  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures. 
It  says  much  for  his  large  and  liberal  temper  that  he 
could  admire  so  heartily  a  poet  in  whom  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  sensual  and  the  vain,  but  in  whom  there  were 
also  the  noble  raptures,  the  generous  imjiulses,  the  ardour 
lor  human  weal,  which  Wordsworth  rated  higher  than  a 
babbling  amorosity. 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 


ALPHONSE      DAUDET 

BY    HENRY   JAMES. 


In  Alphonse  Daudet  passed  away  nine  days  ago  the 
last  eminent  member  but  one  of  the  French  literary  group 
that — with  great  differences  of  date  indeed — had  arrived 
at  manhood  and  entered  into  activity  under  the  second 
Empire.  He  was  much  the  junior  of  Taine,  of  Eenan,  of 
Flaubert  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  ;  but  he  had  found  them 
all  on  the  stage,  and  they  had  given  him,  as  it  were,  a 
hand.     Emile  Zola  is  still  present  as  a  younger  representa- 


tive of  that  strong  company,  and  his  robust  literary  talent 
is  still,  happilv,  a  promise  of  duration  ;  but,  for  the  rest, 
so  far  as  "  the  last  new  French  book  "  continues  to  have  a 
message  for  our  curiosity,  it  is  a  fi'uit  of  trees  that  have 
come  to  bearing  in  the  current  spacious  times.  Distin- 
guished as  are  two  or  three  of  the  talents  of  the  new 
generation — generations  in  truth  are  rapid  in  France  and 
sometimes  cease  to  be  new  before  they  have  ceased  to  be 
young — it  sufficiently  comes  home  to  us  that  the  muster 
of  high  accomplishment  is  now  comparatively  thin. 
Alphonse  Daudet  was  not  fifty-eight,  though  the  limit  of 
his  full  i^roduction  happened,  through  the  grave  failure  of 
his  health,  to  have  been  for  some  years  reached ;  and  yet  his 
extinction  represents  not  only  the  removal  of  an  admirable 
talent,  but  almost,  already,  the  close  of  a  tradition,  the 
seal  of  something  that  may  very  well  soon  begin  to  pass  for 
positive  classicism.  There  was  a  time  when,  with  his 
wonderful  hand,  his  bolder  foreshortenings,  his  sharper 
jjenetrations  and  more  promiscuous  vocabulary,  he  struck 
us  all  as  intensely  modern ;  but  in  the  light  of  Anatole 
France  and  Maurice  Barres — to  mention  only  two  of  the 
lately-risen  stars — he  has  grown  virtually  antique,  in- 
directly ancestral. 

The  effect  was  achieved  in  the  short  compass  of  some 
fifteen  years  of  exquisite  activity,  during  which,  with 
sharp  stroke  ujjon  stroke,  every  stroke  irnmensely  count- 
ing and  none  falling  wide,  he  added  brilliant  book  to  book. 
These  things  gave  him,  at  the  end,  a  i^lace  ineffaceably  his 
own,  an  artistic  identity  of  the  sharpest.  He  was  really 
more  personal,  more  individual  and  more  inimitable  than  any 
one.  None  of  the  various  descendants  of  Balzac  who  were 
to  find  in  any  degree  the  fortune  that,  under  Balzac's 
great  impulse,  they  often  went  so  far  to  seek  has 
even  perhajjs  equally  arrived  at  that  special  success 
which  consists  in  having  drawn  from  one's  talent, 
from  one's  whole  organization  and  every  attendant 
circumstance,  every  drop  they  were  capable  of  giving. 
To  have  followed  Daudet  closely  is  to  have  been  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  way  he  worked  his  heritage  and  his 
experience.  Not  a  grain  of  the  gold  was  lost  for  art  or  for 
effect ;  every  grain  was  saved  and  polished  and  beaten  out. 
He  produces  the  impression  of  having  planted  his  garden 
up  to  the  last  inch  of  its  soil.  There  was  nothing  of  his 
outfit,  of  his  accidents  or  his  possibilities,  that  was  not 
professionally  convertible  and  converted.  It  may  be  said 
even  in  the  face  of  his  final  long  subjection  to  suffering 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  a  completer  or  a 
more  charming  case  of  success.  His  race,  his  origin,  his 
nerves,  all  his  sensibilities  and  idiosyncrasies,  the  southern 
sun  in  his  blood  and  the  southern  sound  in  his  ears,  were 
always  frankly  and  bravely  his  material,  or  at  any  rate, 
at  the  least,  his  form.  His  sense  of  everything  that  his 
southern  air  produced,  whether  in  the  shape  of  delightful 
nonsense  or  of  perversities  more  dangerous,  was  inexhaust- 
ible, and  he  was  esj)ecially  wonderful  as  to  the  constant 
double  use  he  contrived  to  make  of  it.  It  was  at  once, 
with  him,  the  thing  to  be  shown  and  the  way  to  show 
it,  the  picture  and  the  point  of  view.  The  first  of  these 
elements  was  not  really  more  7iieridional  than  the  second, 
and  yet  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  fb'st  that  the  second 
could  so  admirably  perform  and  flourish.  We  should 
perhaps  have  had  something  of  the  sort  in  oiu'  literature 
if  we  had  ever  had  an  Irish  painter  of  Irish  manners 
endowed  with  an  irony  and  an  art  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
author  of  "  Numa  Koumestan."  But  for  irony,  in  that 
direction,  we  happen  mostly  to  have  had,  from  Thackeray 
down,  English  irony,  and  in  the  way  of  sentiment  we  have 
had,  whether  English  or  Irish,  mainly  the  cheap.     'We  feel 
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of  Daudet  and  his  Provence  that,  lor  literary  puqjoses,  he 
was  almost  an  inventor.  He  emptied  Keats's  "  beaker," 
at  all  events,  drained  it  dry,  and  closed  the  chapter. 
There  will  be  little  envy  of  those  who  touch  the  "  Midi  " 
after  him. 

This  was  a  part  of  that  effect  of  being  consummately 
done  that  infallibly  attached  to  anything  he  attemiited ; 
and  the  effect  came  doubtless,  in  its  measure,  from  his 
having  so  completely  accej)ted  and  ailopted  the  particular 
fact  of  his  spontaneity  and  sensibility.  lie  let  himself 
vibrate  as  he  would,  and  as  he  had  at  the  same  time  a 
literary  instinct  of  the  rarest  and  acutest,  as  the  artist  in 
him  was  exquisitely  alive  and  vigilant,  this  supreme 
"doing"  inevitably  attended  his  work;  as  to  which  we 
calculate,  moreover,  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  will  not 
have  been  cheated  of  their  reward.  There  is  not  an  inch 
of  waste — everything  tells  and  "comes  off."  Certain 
things  are  wanting  to  his  view,  many  sides  of  the  play  of 
character,  of  the  life  of  the  will,  the  idea,  the  private  soul ; 
])ut  what  is  there  is  extraordinarily  vivid  and  warm, 
extraordinarily  observed  and  peculiarly  touching.  He 
had  the  great  democratic  fancy.  No  genius  with  so  much 
of  the  inevitable  chill  of  a  special  manner  remains  so  on 
the  level  with  his  reader,  becomes  so  personal  and  intimate, 
takes  him  so  into  his  confidence.  He  is  at  the  oj)posite 
pole,  in  this  respect,  from  Flauliert,  with  whom  a  kind  of 
grand,  measured  distance  from  his  canvas — paced  as  if  for 
a  duel — was  an  ideal,  and  who  seemed  to  attack  his 
subject  with  a  brush  twenty  feet  long.  Daudet's  charm 
is  precisely  in  his  agitation  and  his  nerves — that  is  in 
a  set  of  nerves  that  could  make  so  for  creation.  His 
style  is  a  matter  of  talking,  gesticulating,  imitating — 
of  impressionism  carried  to  the  last  point  ;  but  his 
.surrender  to  all  this  cultivated  familiarity  never  leaves 
us  in  a  moment's  doubt  of  his  being,  all  the  more, 
a  master.  AN'hat  could  be  at  once  more  personal, 
more  whimsically  and  consentingly  human,  and  yet  more 
historical  and  responsible,  so  to  express  it,  than  such 
things  as  "  1/Immortel "  and  "  Les  Kois  en  Exil  "  ?  We  have 
had  other  cases,  cases  enough,  of  treatment  by  talk,  but 
only  to  see  the  subject,  as  a  result  of  it,  stray  further  and 
further  and  lose  itself.  Daudet  catches  it  in  the  linest  net 
of  talk,  and  this  tine  net  is  his  marvellous  style.  It  plays 
into  the  ha]ipy  undiscernible  instinct  which  is  his 
triumphant  substitute  for  composition,  the  instinct  which 
saves  Inm  from  the  penalty  of  his  want  of  connexion  and 
continuity,  his  love  of  jumps  and  gaps,  of  the  glimpse  and 
the  episode.  He  positively  gains  indeed  by  this  last 
tendency  ;  it  makes  him  the  novelist  with  the  greatest 
number  of  wonderful  "  bits  "  to  show,  of  beautiful  sharp 
vignettes,  of  pages  complete  in  themselves.  To  think  of 
one  of  his  books  is  to  see  a  little  gilded  gallery  with  red 
sofas  and  small  modem  masterpieces. 

He  gives  us  thus,  essentially,  the  concrete  and  the 
palpable,  sensations  and  contacts,  images,  a})pearances, 
touches  for  the  eye  and  ear,  evocations  of  detail  of  which 
his  luisurjiassable  article  on  the  death  of  Eilmond  de 
(loncourt  is  jierhaps  the  most  brilliant  specimen.  But 
while  we  are  under  the  charm  we  feel  him  to  be  one  of  the 
first  of  all  observers  of  the  things  humanly  nearest  to  us, 
neivrest,  above  all,  to  our  most  amused  or  our  most  tender 
tolerance.  He  fairly  makes  us  sensitive,  and  1  like  him. 
for  myself,  best  of  all  the  novelists  who  have  not  the 
greater  imagination,  the  imagination  of  the  moralist.  He 
lias  even  this  faculty  perhaps  in  Hashes — there  is  some- 
thing of  it,  for  instance,  in  the  sustained  artistii-  flight  of 
"  .Sa])lio,"  which  makes  us  live  the  thing  and  think  it, 
descend,  ourselves,  into  the  intinuuy  and  the   abyss  ;  but, 


for  the  most  part,  his  vision  is  of  the  brighter  and  weaker 
things,  weaker  natures,  about  us,  the  people,  the 
passions,  the  complications  that  we  either  commiserate 
or  laugh  at,  and  as  to  which  it  is  too  pomiKjus,  and, 
indeed  cruel  and  in  bad  taste,  to  sit  up  over  the  lesson. 
The  lesson,  for  Daudet,  was  taught  by  laughter  and  by 
tears,  of  neither  of  which  was  he  ever  in  the  smallest  degree 
ashamed.  The  former,  perhaps,  failed  him  perceptibly  as 
he  went  on,  but  he  took  more  complete  refuge  in  pit}',  in 
melancholy  that  was  not  quite  jiensive,  in  j>essimism  that 
was  not  (juite  bitter.  It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  fix 
the  jirojiortions  in  which  his  sense  of  drollery  and  his  sense 
of  evil  united  to  form  a  friendly  poetry  ;  and  this  mystery, 
no  doubt,  even  if  there  were  none  other,  would  be  just  one 
of  the  reasons  of  his  distinction.  The  mixture,  the  poetry, 
had  in  the  man  himself  an  irresistible  charm,  for  in  the 
long  years  of  illness  in  which  his  life  closed  he  had  become 
as  acquainted  with  pain  as  he  had  remained  faithful  to 
fancy.  The  sun  in  his  Ijlood  had  never  bunit  out,  and  if 
it  were  necessary  to  characterize  in  a  single  word  the 
(juality  that,  either  as  artist  or  as  man,  he  most  distilled, 
one  would  speak  unhesitatingly  of  his  warmth.  He  was- 
as  warm  as  the  south  wall  of  a  garden  or  as  the  flushed 
fruit  that  grows  there.  Of  all  consummate  artists  he  was 
the  most  natural.  Every  impression  he  gave  out  passed 
through  the  imagination,  but  only  to  take  from  it  more 
of  common  truth. 

DAUDET    "CHEZ    LUI." 

(From    a    C'ouuesposdent.) 

There  was  one  side  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  character 
which  was  extremely  little  known  to  any  but  his  more 
iiitimato  Frunuli  triumls.  Liko  most  Southerners,  when  faco 
to  face  with  uno  of  the  many  stranpers  who  gouglit  him  out, 
and  to  wliom  lio  always  allowed  the  greatest  courtesy,  ho  un- 
consciously created  a  false  imjiression  ot  his  nature  and  disposi- 
tion. The  real  man  only  came  out  in  the  family  circle  at  Champ- 
rosay,  widened,  as  is  always  the  ease  in  France,  by  a  small  group 
of  old  friends,  to  whom  either  the  pretty  country  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  Fori't  de  Si'nart  or  the  ajniartitnott  in  the  Ruo  do 
Hellechasso  proved  every  Thursday  intiie  year  a  veritable  Tri(n.»on. 
du  bonJJiiu.  Uidike  most  Parisians,  Alphonse  Daudet  chose  hi» 
country  home  on  a  little-known  side  of  the  environments  of 
Paris,  far  away  from  the  belt  of  country  round  St.  Gerniains, 
whore  Dumas,  Augier,  Gounod,  and  Sardou  lived.  At  Champ- 
rosay  Daudet  was  quite  out  of  the  literary  world  of  Paris.  When 
ho  first  went  there  no  and  Madame  Daudet  took  a  house  which 
had  belonged  to  Delacroix,  but  manv  years  ago  tliey  move<l  to 
the  half-villa,  half-ch:\toau  where  E<lmond  de  Goncourt  died.and 
where  much  of  Daudet's  literary  work  was  done.  The  associations 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  very  real  to, him.  His  favourite  walk 
wasthrough  the  park  of  the  chAteau  d'Etiolles,  where  ^ladame  d» 
Pompadour  entertained  N'oltaire. 

In  his  family  circle  Dauilet  w.is  utterly  free  from  affectation 
of  any  kind.  He  was  the  courteous,  considerate  host,  the 
brilliant  yet  not  monojKilizing  talker,  and  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  for  a  visitor  to  liave  spent  a  week  in  his  society 
without  actually  realizing  that  ho  hail  publisheil  a  line.  Ho  was, 
nevertheless,  keenly  sensitive  to  hostile  critioism.  especially  of  & 
|ieisonal  kind.  Nothing  angered  him  more  than  the  insinuation 
tliat  ho  had  been  guilty  of  nidelieacy  in  portraving  in  his  books 
real  people  whom  lie  had  known.  Daudet  had  all  a  Frenchman's 
admiratii'ii  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  it  might  have  been 
inferred  from  his  conversation  alone  that  Mme.  Daudet  and 
their  son  Leon  summed  up  the  literary  glories  of  the  family. 
Though  Mme.  Daudet  is  herself,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
critics,  a  delicate  and  original  writer,  yet  slie  always  declares 
that  her  work  has  l>eon  an  after-thought,  an  accident.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  she  took  an  active  part  in  helping  her  husband 
with  his  stories,  but  I  vividly  rememl>er  Daudet's  telling  mo 
that  neither  of  them  over  altered  a  line  in  the  otlier's  manu- 
script. When,  some  years  ago,  Alphonse  Daudet  de<licotetl  to 
his  wife  the  "  Nabab  '" — "  To  my  bi-loved  Julia  Daudet  I  offer 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  ami  profound  thanks  this  book 
which  owes  to  her  so  much  " — he  undoubtedly  rcferrctl  to  l-.er  un- 
failing and  life-long  devotion, and  not  to  any  collalxTation.  But 
oven  so  Mme.  Dauaet  would  have  none  of  it :  the  dedication  was 
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removed  from  the  editions  of  the  book  that  were  issued  to  the 
public,  and  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  first  few  copies  which  were 
presented  to  intimate  friends. 

Daudet  was  always  keenly  interested  in  scientific  inventions, 
especially  in  those  which  seemed  likely  to  lighten  his  literary 
labours.  Thus  he  had  at  one  time  the  idea  of  dictating  all  his 
work  into  a  phonograph,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  and  his  faith- 
ful Alsatian  secretary,  M.  Ebner,  was  displaced  by  no  mechani- 
cal device.  Daudet  composed  quickly,  and, though  not  nearly  so 
much  the  slave  of  note-books  as  Zola,  he  nevertheless  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  accuracy  of  detail.  In  writing  his 
stories  he  derived  much  assistance  from  the  elaborate  diaries 
which  he  had  kept  as  a  young  man.  'J'his  is  especially  true  of 
the  "  Nabab,"  and  of  "  Les  Rois  en  Bxil."  As  is  so  often  the 
case  with  rapid  writers,  he  untiringly  corrected  and  recorrected 
his  work,  which  remained  peculiarly  his  own,  for  he  consulted  no 
one  about  it.  He  never  posed  as  a  "  stylist,"  and  yet  his  one 
anxiety  was  not  what  he  should  say — about  that  there  was  no 
hesitation — but  how  he  could  say  it  most  effectively.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  his  early  and  not  generally-known  friendship  with 
Flaubert  profoundly  influenced  his  methods  of  work.  As  a 
young  man  he  undoubtedly  injured  his  health  by  working  at 
night,  and  of  late  years  he  found  it  impossible  to  wTite,  or 
rather  dictate,  e.'icept  in  the  morning.  He  svas  not  interested 
in  politics,  or  at  any  rate  he  always  refused  to  discuss  them  ;  but 
curiously  enough  actual  legislation,  as  well  as  all  social  ques- 
tions, had  a  great  attraction  for  him.  Nothing  aroused  him  so 
much  as  a  discussion  on  such  a  subject  as  divorce,  againstwhich, 
indeed,  he  wrote  •'  Rose  et  Ninette,"  his  one  "  book  with  a 
purpose." 

Perhaps  the  time  has  now  come  when  allusion  may  be  made 
to  the  relations  between  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Daudet  found  the  survivor  of  the 
two  famous  brothers  a  lonely  old  man  with  no  home  ties,  and  for 
years  they  treated  him  with  unswerving  and  more  than  filial 
devotion,  giving  him  the  "  interior,"' the  warmth  of  cheerful 
companionship,  and  the  flattering  little  attentions  for  which  his 
whole  soul  craved.  The  absolute  disinterestedness  of  this  devo- 
tion was  clearly  shown  by  the  stubborn  refusal  of  Daudet  to 
allow  his  little  girl,  Edmi^e,  to  accept  the  legacy  which  her  god- 
father, Edmond  de  Goncourt,  was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  her. 
It  is  perhaps  better  known  that,  but  for  his  parents'  firm  opposi- 
tion, L(ion  Daudet  would  have  been  the  first  member  of  the 
Acad(5mie  de  Goncourt.  The  fact  that  he  accepted  the  peculiarly 
delicate  position  of  executor,  both  in  literary  and  other  matters, 
brought  Alphonse  Daudet  a  storm  of  misrepresentation,  which  he 
keenly  felt.  He  told  me  only  the  last  time  I  saw  him  that  he 
had  received  a  quantity  of  the  most  abominable  anonymous  letters, 
•evidently  from  persons  who  were  disappointed  to  learn  how 
great  a  discretion  was  left  to  him  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
composition  of  the  Acade'mie  de  Goncourt. 

Daudet's  lovable  nature  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  his  complete  lack  of  literary  jealousy  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  be  on  the  happiest  of  terms  with  members  of  the  most 
widely  difl'erent  literary  coteries.  Of  the  work  of  young  and 
comparatively  unknown  men  he  was  keenly  appreciative,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  who  steadfastly  supported  Monsieur  Antoino 
and  the  Theatre  Libre.  Although  he  knew  no  language  but  his 
own,  he  managed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  literary  movements  of 
other  countries.  He  particularly  admired  tlie  work  of  George 
Meredith,  which  a  friend  was  wont  to  translate  aloud  to  him, 
and  in  common  with  Tolstoi  he  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the  masterly  qualities  of  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

I  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that  his  pet  ambition,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ever  completely  realized,  was  to 
attain  popularity  as  a  dramatist.  Several  of  his  books  were 
actually  first  sketched  out  as  plays. 
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By    Robert    Hichens. 


7?yx5in,,    319    pp. 
"Methuen.    6/- 


The  last  two  stories  in  this  collection  read  rather  like  a 
parody  upon  the  seven  remaining  ones.  These  seven  are  very 
much  what  we  have  learnt  to  expect  from  Mr.  Hichens.  They 
are  full  of  imagination,  carefully  unhealthy,  a  little  unpleasant, 
and  tinctured  with  a  delicate  morbidity  all  their  own.  One  finds 
them  endurable  for  the  underlying  humour  that  suggests  a 
picture  of  their  author  penning  his  most  lurid  tragedies  with  a 
fin  sourire,  and  not  seldom  admirable  for  the  living  beauty  of 
some  happy  phrase  or  vivid  description. 


The  first  tale  in  the  book  is  a  typical  one.  Claire 
Renfrew  is  an  emaciated,  white-faced  woman  with  a  serpentine 
body  that  enables  her  to  "  sit  in  a  curve."  The  "  average 
sensual  man  "  would  probably  be  willing  to  pay  generously 
for  her  instant  removal.  Mr.  Hichens's  hero  unhesitatingly 
makes  her  his  wife.  She  is  understood  to  be  the  greatest 
actress  of  the  day,  but  weary  of  her  perpetual  successes 
and  pining  for  the  wild  breath  of  the  desert  after  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  footlights.  They  accordingly  choose  Morocco  for 
their  honeymoon  resort.  Then  follows  a  marvellous  descrip- 
tion of  Tetuan,  the  Moorish  city,  and  the  pretty  episode  of  the 
baby  leather-workers  with  their  sprays  of  orangeflower.  These 
few  pages  enlist  our  patience  for  all  that  comes  after  ;  we  learn 
resignedly  that  Claire  was  eventually  changed  into  a  large  white 
snake,  and  are  not  even  surprised.  It  is  an  unusual  consumma- 
tion for  the  female  tourist,  but  Mr.  Hichens  presumably  had  not 
the  British  matron  in  his  mind  when  he  set  forth  to  sketch  his 
"  thin,  pale  wonder  of  night  and  fame." 

The  second  story,  in  which  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  collabo- 
rates, is  a  new  variation  of  a  somewhat  stale  idea  cleverly  worked 
out.  The  last  two  tales  in  the  book,  as  we  have  said,  strike 
quite  a  difl'erent  note,  for  in  them  the  caricaturist  of  "  The 
Green  Carnation  "  makes  an  unexpected  reappearance.  "  The 
Boudoir  Boy  "is  an  amusing  account  of  the  conversion  to 
sanity  of  a  would-be  young  "decadent."  An  elderly  woman 
with  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  house  in  the  country  succeeds  in 
cheating  hira  into  a  healthy  appetite  and  a  taste  for  poultry  by 
an  ingenious  method.  The  last  story  of  all  is  frank,  unblushing 
farce,  excellent  of  its  kind.  If  Mr.  Hichens  has  wished  to  show 
that  he  is  master  of  two  styles  he  has  done  so  here,  and  both 
are  so  good  in  their  way  that  one  is  loth  to  ask  him  to  forsake 
either  for  the  other.  After  all,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  take 
up  a  book  that  satisfies  alike  the  sipper  of  absinthe  and  the 
admirer  of  oatmeal  porridge.  We  make  but  one  request  ;  it  is 
that  the  poor  adjective  "  sinister  "  be  given  a  holiday.  Mr. 
Hichens  has  worked  it  until  it  has  worn  as  thin  as  one  of  his 
own  heroines. 

El  Carmen.  By  George  Crampton.  SxSiin.,  289  pp. 
London,  1897.  Digby  Long.    6/- 

Mr.  George  Crampton's  "  Romance  of  the  River  Blate  "  is 
a  clever  but  rather  brutal  story  of  life  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  writer  evidently  knows  the  country 
and  the  people  of  Argentina  well,  and  he  makes  extensive  use 
of  that  knowledge  to  furnish  a  background  for  his  romance. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  "  Rolf  Boldrewood  "  achieved  a  consider- 
able success  in  "  Robbery  Under  Arms''  by  presenting  a 
detailed  and  faithful  picture  of  uij-country  life  in  Australia  a 
generation  ago.  Mr.  Crampton,  though  his  picture  is  less 
elaborate  in  its  detail,  does  more  cr  less  the  same  thing  with 
South  .America.  Ho  describes  with  considerable  fulness  the 
life  of  an  estancia  or  cattle  farm,  and  the  careless,  unthrifty 
folk  who  dwell  on  it,  smoking  perpetual  cigarettes  and  occasion- 
ally drinking  too  much  of  strong  waters.  The  inhabitants  of 
Argentina  are  a  curious  medley  of  races,  indolent,  dignified 
Spaniards,  hungry  Italians,  energetic  and  not  very  scrupulous 
Englishmen.  These  and  a  dozen  other  types  are  faithfully 
depicted  in  "  El  Carmen,"  and  this  part  of  the  work  is  very 
well  done.  The  plot  of  the  story,  though  no  doubt  true  enough 
to  life  in  those  half-civilized  States  at  that  time,  is  not  so 
good.  It  lacks  variety  of  incident,  and  the  construction  is  not 
faultless.  Briefly,  the  book  tells  the  story  of  two  cousins,  half 
English,  half  Spanish  by  descent,  who  are  living  on  an  estancia 
not  far  from  the  rising  town  of  Belleville.  One  of  them.  Jack, 
is  a  hard-headed  man  of  business,  the  other,  George,  a  good- 
natured,  devil-me-care  fellow,  whose  tastes  lie  in  other  direc- 
tions. An  Italian  immigrant  family  are  settled  on  the  borders 
of  their  lands,  and  both  the  cousins  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty 
daughter,  The  twp  men  are  neither  of  them  men  of  high 
character,  and,  indeed,  have  much  of  the  shiftiness  and  ferocity 
of  the  half-breed.  Each  of  them  pays  his  court  to  the  girl 
behind  the  other's  back,  and  finally  they  come  to  open  feud. 
More  than  this  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tell,  but  it  may  be  added 
that  the  end  of  the  story,  if  somewhat  cynical,  is  artistically 
satisfying  and  suits  what  we  have  called  the  general  "  brutality  " 
of  the  story.  The  book  is  above  the  average  of  books  of  its  class, 
and  it  stands  the  gre.it  test  of  this  class  of  fiction — one  would 
not  willingly  put  it  down  half,read. 
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One  of  the  most  fascinating  animal  stories  of  the  season  is 
Thb  Adventubbs  op  a  Sibkrian  Cub,  translated  from  the 
Russian  by  L^on  Golschmann,  Oflicer  of  the  Paris  Academy 
(.Jarrokl,  3s.  (jd.).  Misliook  was  a  little  dark-brown  boar, 
clumsy,  grotesfjue,  faithful,  and  loving  ;  his  life  was  full  of 
vicissitudos,  and  by  the  world  of  men  he  was  sometimes  mis- 
understood, but  he  had  some  friends  who  wore  worthy  of  him, 
and  not  many  who  are  privileged  to  read  the  chronicle  of  his 
adventures  will  bo  able  to  withstand  his  cliarm.  Miss 
Winifred  Austen's  pictures  of  the  sturdy  little  rogue  are  veiy 
attractive. 

Tub  Gentlemanly  (Jiant,  by  Beata  Francis  (Hodder  and 
Stoiighton,  Ss.  6d.),  is  one  of  the  most  charming  children's  hooka 
of  the  year.  The  stories  are  full  of  fim,  anil  show  no  little 
imagination,  the  Pink  Cat  especially  disorviiig  to  rank  with 
]'uss-in-Boot9  as  a  Fairyland  celebrity.  Tlie  illustrations,  by 
Mr.  GeoflTroy  Strahan,  are  excellent,  tlio  cover  of  the  book  is 
tasteful,  the  paper  and  print  both  of  the  best.  It  is  jilcasant  to 
be  able  to  praise  so  unreservedly. 

All  the  Way  to  Faiiiyland,  by  Kvelyn  Sharp  (.lohn  Lane, 
6s.),  has  all  the  charm  of  its  predecessor  "  Wymjis,"  and 
that  is  saying  much  for  it.  The  stories,  and  the  extremely  clever 
illustrations  fitted  to  tlium  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer,  have  some 
quality  which  is  unirpie,  but  hard  to  describe.  The  delicate  blue 
and  green  dragon,  bleeding  to  death  in  a  field  of  wonderful,  un- 
broken yellow,  suggests  decadence  and  a  theatrical  poster  when 
we  describe  him  ;  but  when  we  see  him  he  suggests  fairyland 
itself.  Of  the  tales,  we  found  the  first  the  least  fascinating,  in 
spite  of  its  pretty  central  idea. 

Miss  Agnes  Giberne's  story  of  A  MonKnN  PufK  (Jarrold,  5s.) 
13  a  fantastic  and  graceful  fairy-tale  which  will  give  pleasure  to 
many  little  people.  The  hero  is  a  fascinating  sprite,  and  we 
cannot  but  grieve  when  his  exile  is  over  and  ho  is  recalled  to 
fairyland. 

Prince  Uno:  Uncle  Frank's  Visit  to  FAiRVLANn  (M'Clure, 
81  25)  and  Ten  Liiitlb  Comedies,  by  Gertrude  Smith  (Little 
and  Brown,  .?!. 25),  are  both  American,  and  "Prince  Uno,"  at 
any  rate,  will  find  admiring  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  The 
writer  of  the  fairy  chron'clo,  who  docs  not  disclose  his  name, 
takes  us  into  his  confidence  and  tells  us  that  tlie  storj'  came  to 
him  when  he  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  divert  a  beloved  little 
nephew  on  his  sick  bed.  "  Prince  Uno  "  was  a  good  fairy  in- 
deed to  the  little  invalid,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he 
does  not  charm  all  the  children  who  make  his  aciiuaintance,  even 
if  they  are  in  rude  health.  I'nclo  Frank  is  a  caiiital  story-tcllor, 
and  wo  should  like  to  hear  more  of  his  adventures,  in  faiiyland  or 
in  anyother  land.  Miss  Gertrude  Smith  in  "Ton  Little  Comedies  " 
deals  with  "the  troubles  of  ten  littlegirls  whoso  tears  were  turned 
into  smiles.  "  Tlio  ton  little  girls  wore  rather  nice  little  creatures, 
but  some  of  them  were  oppressed  by  coUl  and  cruel  mothers  and 
all  had  to  contend  with  strange  dillicultios.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  beforehand  that  wo  are  to  expect  a  happy  ending  to  the 
children's  many  woes,  for  the  cover  of  the  book  di.splays  to  our 
atl'rightod  gaze  ten  little  golden  heads,  evidently  removed  from 
their  bodies  and  impaled  on  ton  thorny  branches. 

Modern  fairy  tales  do  not  of  course  compare  with  our  old 
favourites,  but  Miss  Netta  Syrett's  volume  entitled  TiiK  Garden 
OF  Dklwut  (Hurst  and  Ulackott,  .'is.)  is  not  to  be  despised;  some 
of  the  tales  are  touching,  some  are  funny,  and  all  are  pleasantly 
told.     The  pictures  are  quaint. 

Miss  Helen  Atteridgo's  Butterklt  Ballads  (Milne,  3s.  6J.) 
is  a  collection  of  verses  and  stories  which  may  aninso  nursery 
children.  The  illustrations,  by  Gordon  Browne  and  other 
artists,  are  quaint  and  rather  attractive. 

Some  Flowers  from  '•  A  Child's  Garden  ok  Verses," 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  music  by  Katharine  5Llv4imsj»y 
(Gardner,  Darlon,  7s.  Gd.),  is  an  experiment  that  will  be 
critically  ■  pproached  by  lovers  of  Stevensiui's  sweet  "gar- 
den."       Howevir,     there     is      not      much      to      fear,       and 


"  Sacrilege  !"  need  not  be  cried.  Tlie  music  is  not  up  to  the- 
level  of  the  words  ;  neither  have  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's  charming 
illustrations  altogether  caught  their  wistful  beauty.  But 
"  W'here  go  the  Boats  ?"  is  not  wedded  to  a  commonplace  jingle, 
and  "  Winily  Xighta  "  is  not  robbe<l  of  its  eerieness.  There  is  a 
preface  which  tells  us  a  little  about  Stevenson  and  quite  a  good 
deal  about  Mr.  Crockett,  who  hapjwns  to  bo  the  writer  of  it.  It 
is  very  nice  and  poetical  till  we  come  to  the  "  angelic  ear- 
trumpet  "  with  which  Mr.  Crockett  playfully  endows  his  losi 
friend  in  Paradise.  It  is  difficult  to  read  over  the  little 
songs  and  feel  any  pretty,  tearful  facetiousness  over  the  fact 
that  Stevenson  is  dead.  A  futile  savagery  of  regret  is  all  that 
is  left  to  us,  whose  imagination  is  hardly  so  strong  as  Mr. 
Crockett's. 

The  babes  of  this  generation  are  certainly  lucky,  for  they 
possess  quite  the  best  book  of  nursery  rhymes  which  has  ever 
been  published.  The  Ncrserv  Rhyme  Book,  edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke  (Warne,  6b.), 
is  a  complete  collection  of  the  old  nursery  rhymes  which  have 
delighted  so  many  generations,  adorned  with  attractive  picture* 
and  accompanied  by  a  preface  written  in  one  of  Mr.  Lane's  most 
engaging  moods.  The  preface,  of  course,  is  not  for  the  little 
ones,  but  for  the  mothers,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  read  the  rhymes 
and  show  the  pictures. 

We  lie  not  know  [says  Mr.  Lang]  wh.at  poeU  wrot<.  the  oil  nurwr)- 
rhymes,  luit  ct-rtaiiily  Hume  of  thrm  were  written  down,  or  even  print»Ml,. 
three  Imndreil  years  ago.  Granilmotbers  have  »ung  them  to  their  gnuid- 
children,  and  they  again  to  theirs,  for  many  centuries. 

We  did  not  know  till  we  studied  Mr.  Lang's  table  of  con- 
tents that  nursery  rhymes  may  be  divided  into  fourteen 
ditfercnt  kinds  ;  but  they  may,  and  Mr.  Lang  gives  tliem  all 
and  discourses  sweetly  on  many  of  them.  No  nursery  which 
respects  itself  should  be  without  this  fascinating  book. 

Lullabv-Land,  Songs  of  Childhood  by  Eugene  Field,. 
selected  by  Kenneth  Grahame  and  illustrated  by  Charles  Robin- 
son (Lane,  Cs.),  is  also  a  book  for  the  nursery,  but  it  is  modem 
and  hails  from  America.  The  verses,  which  are  well  known  to. 
Mr.  Field's  many  admirers,  are  graceful  enough  :  some  of  them 
are  amusing,  some  are  sad,  and  some  are  more  likely  to  attract 
growni-up  folk  than  children,  but  that  is  the  moelorn  way. 
The  pictures  are  quaint  and  pleasing. 

Four  fanciful  children's  books  of  no  great  merit  are  The 
Ecno-5lAiD  AND  Other  Stories,  by  Alicia  Aspinwall  (Dutton, 
SI. .50)  :  The  Slambancaree  and  Other  Stories,  by  R.  K. 
Munkittrick  (Russell,  $1)  ;  Tom,  Unlimited,  by  Martin  Leach 
Warborough  (Grant  Richards,  5s.)  :  and  Gladys  in  (Jbammak- 
LAND,  by  Audrey  Mayhew  Allen  (the  Roxburj:he  Press,  Ms.  6d.). 
Miss  Aspinwall's  stories  deal  with  the  adventures  of  mortal 
children  wlio  step  out  of  their  every-ilay  life  into  wonderland. 
"  The  Slambangarco  "  is  the  demon  of  nightmare,  who  n^t  onir 
oppresses  his  unhappy  victim,  but  preaches  to  him  at  inordinate- 
length.  Now  it  is  bad  enough  to  sulfor  from  nightmare,  and  wo 
do  not  at  all  want  to  read  about  that  terror  of  our  chihlluMMl.  There 
are  several  other  stories  bound  up  with  "The  Slambangaroe.  ■"■ 
"  Willie  H.iy  and  the  Calf,"  which  deals  with  metempsychosis, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  amusing,  but  that  is  not  caring 
much.  ■•  Tom,  Unlimited  "  is  a  wild  romance  of  four 
children  who  wander  outside  the  world  and  aro  lost  and 
much  bewildered.  One  of  them,  who  appears  to  have  no  name- 
but  the  (Jrecdy  Boy,  undertakes  to  cx[>lain  things  to  the  others. 
"  Here,"  ho  saj's,  "  we  have  got  to  where  space  is  free  and  time 
unlimitoil.  As  Charlie  remarks.  Wo  are  obviously  out  of 
boumls.  Wo  avo  climlcd  behind  tie  wall  that  confines  Ui» 
univerfc,  and  are  at  present  in  vacancy."  Many  adventures 
come  to  the  adventuri>us  four,  who  are  extremely  talkative,  but 
wo  are  not  much  attracted  to  the  history  of  the  doin.;s 
and  sayings  of  "  Tom.  I'nlimited."  "  Gladys  in  Gram- 
marlaiul  "  is  com  arativcly  simple.  The  heroine,  pcrpltxcd 
and  wearied  by  the  ditficiiltics  of  English  grammar.  fall» 
asleep  and  has  a  vision  >  f  the  parts  of  speech,  who  trip  up 
to  her  in  a  friendly  manner  anl  explain  themselves.  After  a 
time  she  wakes  tiiul  finds  that  she  is  much  refreshed  and   knows 
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her  lesson  perfectly— a  very  satisfactory  ending  to  a  somewhat 
trivial  chronicle. 

Even  Mrs.  Molesvvorth  cannot  entice  us  to  take  so  much 
interest  in  a  story  with  a  purpose  as  in  tales  whose  only  aim  is 
to  please.  Her  Stories  for  Children  in  Illustration  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Gardner,  Darton,  3s.  Od.)  are,  of  course,  good 
and  full  of  profitable  reading  ;  but  they  are  too  evidently  built 
up  around  the  texts  which  head  the  chapters  and  are  scarcely  as 
attractive  as  the  tales  with  which  Mrs.  Molesworth  is  accus- 
tomed to  delight  us. 

Partners,  by  H.  F.  Gethen  (Nelson,  2s.  6d.),  is  a  tale  of 
two  schoolboys  and  their  friendship,  which  is  interrupted  by  a 
misunderstanding.  The  usual  scliool  "  scrape,"  in  which 
suspicion  falls  upon  the  innocent  instead  of  on  the  inevitable 
big  bully,  is  somewhat  lamely  presented.  The  jiicture  of 
the  two  maiden  aunts,  moreover,  is  a  feeble  caricature.  The 
book,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  is  pleasant  and  read- 
able. 

The  Maktno  of  Matthias,  by  J.  S.  Tletcher,  illustrated  by 
Lucy  Kemp-Welch  (Lane,  5s.),  is  a  charming  little  book,  though 
■we  doubt  whether  it  will  appeal  to  many  children.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  lad  who,  because  he  had  no  other  children  to  play 
with  or  to  talk  to,  "  made  himself  the  king  of  all  the  birds  and 
beasts  and  insects  that  lived  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  at 
ten  years  old  knew  more  of  woodcraft  and  of  the  mighty 
mother's  secrets  than  other  lads  know  of  tops  and  marbles.'' 
Mr.  Fletcher  knows  about  the  country  and  country  life, 
lie  understands  the  workings  of  the  child  mind,  and  he  writes  so 
that  we  like  to  go  on  reading.  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  The 
Making  of  Matthias  "  will  have  many  friends  and  admirers, 
but  we  think  that  they  will  be  of  mature  years.  Miss  Kemp- 
Welch's  drawings  are,  as  usual,  admirable. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  who  has  already  won  her  laurels  in 
other  fields,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  Untold  Tales  of  the 
Past  (Blackwood,  6s.),  which  will  give  pleasm'e  to  many  youth- 
ful readers.  Some  of  the  tales  are  classical,  some  deal  with  old 
England.  There  is  a  Viking  story,  and  there  is  a  dream  of  Joan 
■of  Arc.  Whatever  her  theme.  Miss  Harraden's  style  is  admir- 
ably direct  and  simple,  the  child  is  not  puzzled,  but  interested, 
and  led  on  to  admire  and  even  to  understand  something  of  the 
great  men  of  old  and  their  great  deeds.  Mr,  H.  R.  Millar's 
drawings  are  attractive. 

There  is  much  that  is  attractive  about  Sma'  Folk  and  Bairn 
Days,  Sketches  of  Child  Life,  by  Ingeborg  von  der  Lippo 
TConow,  translated  from  the  Norse  by  John  Beveridge,  M.A., 
B.D.  (Gardner,  4s. 6d. ).  The  writer,  who  is  very  popular  in  Scandi- 
navia and  in  Germany,  understands  and  loves  boys  and  girls 
and  all  animals,  and  she  draws  charming  and  life-like  pictures  of 
the  ways  of  young  things,  but  the  melancholy  of  the  North  is 
over  all  ;  we  are  fascinated  and  even  enthralled  as  we  read,  but 
■we  are  not  often  happy.  The  story  of  "  The  Forgotten  Satchel  " 
is  almost  too  sad  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child. 

Exiled  from  School,  by  Andrew  Home  (Black,  6s.),  is  a  de- 
lightfully improbable  taleof  mystification,  full  of  the  humours  and 
wild  pranks  of  a  pack  of  boys,  and  told  in  a  spirited  and  amasing 
manner.  The  reader  cannot  help  exclaiming  and  expostulating 
as  one  mad  jape  succeeds  another,  but  he  does  not  cease  to  read  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  book  till  "  the  boys  who  changed 
places  "  meet  again  and  are  happily  and  [steadily  settled  at 
Sandport  Grammar  School. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  for  Half  a  Dozen  Boy's 
and  Half  a  Dozen  Girls,  both  written  by  Miss  Anna  ChapiiiRay 
(Shaw,3s.6d.  each).  They  are  studies  in  child  lite  from  the  strictly 
American  point  of  view.  There  are  American  tales  which  appeal 
to  the  English  mind  and  which  would  be  true  and  striking  in  any 
language,  but  "  Half  a  Dozen  Boys  "  and  "  Half  a  Dozen 
Girls  "  do  not  appear  to  us  to  rise  to  that  height.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Miss  Ray's  works  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
popular  in  her  own  country,  but  of  that  we  know  nothing  ;  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  Transatlantic  reviewer. 

Prue  the  Poetess,  by  H.  Louisa  Bedford  (Skeffington, 
3s.   6d.),   is  a  very  charming  little    person   with  some  lovable 


faults  and  a  turn  for  verse-writing.  Her  tragic  end  seems  to  us 
a  blot  upon  the  book,  and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  harrow 
sensitive  child-readers  and  disgust  sturdy  ones.  A  martyr's 
crown  fits  the  very  human  little  girl  as  badly  as  the  frontispiece 
portrays  her.  The  author  takes  care  to  describe  her  as  a  snub- 
nosed  little  creature  with  cropped,  dark  hair  ;  whereupon  the 
artist  gives  us  a  lovely  vision  of  classic  features  and  long  fair 
locks.  The  discrepancy  is  perhaps  unimportant,  but  a  child  will 
not  be  ten  minutes  before  discovering  it. 

The  Wallypug  in  London,  by  G.  E.  Farrow  (Methuen, 
3s.  6d.),  is  even  more  delightful  in  London  than  he  was 
in  his  own  kingdom  of  Why.  The  difficulties  he  and  his 
escort  get  into,  the  astonishing  avarice  of  the  Doctor-in-Law, 
and  the  eff"u3ioiis  of  the  Rhymester  would  amuse  any  human  child 
who  could  be  amused  at  all.  One  misses  Mr.  Harry  Furniss's 
illustrations,  although  Mr.  Alan  Wright  has  kept  their  general 
character  faithfully,  and  his  own  work  is  remarkably  clever. 

Parson  Prince,  by  Florence  Moore  (Bemrose,  2s.  6d.), 
tells  how  a  young  clergyman  won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners 
by  steady  work  amongst  them  and  very  great  patience.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  unpretentious  little  book,  with  some  interesting  minor 
characters. 

Two  Old  Ladies,  Two  Foolish  Fairies,  and  a  Tom  Cat, 
by  Maggie  Browne  (Cassell,  3a.  6d.),  relates  what  happened  to 
Puss-in-Boots  after  his  master  the  Marquis  had  married  and 
Puss  had  begun  his  luxurious  Court  life.  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham 
contributes  some  very  fascinating  illustrations. 
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Early  in  the  coming  year  the  Kelmscott  Press,  like  the 
Aldine,  Elzevir,  and  Plantin  Presses,  will  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  To  the  bibliophile  the  Kelmscott  books  have 
always  been  objects  of  admiration,  and  few  collectors,  whatever 
their  special  subjects  may  be,  are  without  one  or  two  of  these 
fine  volumes.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  assess  the  value  of  some  of 
them  as  literature,  but  their  interest  to  the  book-lover,  and  it  is 
perennial,  lies  mainly  in  their  typographical  splendour. 

There  is  much  to  interest  collectors  in  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's 
volume,  just  issued,  on  "  The  Books  of  William  Morris  "  (F. 
HoUings,  10s.  (id.).  This  work,  which  is  well  and  fully  illustrated, 
gives  in  detail,  more  or  less  full,  an  account  of  everything  of 
importance  that  Mr.  Morris  wrote,  and,  dealing  solely  with  the 
literary  aspect  of  the  poet's  many  forms  of  activity,  it  is  the 
best  book  that  has  yet  been  produced.  It  is  a  book  written  by 
an  enthusiast  upon  the  work  of  a  man  who  always  called  forth 
a  kindred  spirit  in  his  followers,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Buxton  Formanhasnot  carried  right  through  the  high  ideal 
of  accomplishment  with  which  he  evidently  started.  As  an  example 
of  well-directed  industry  and  careful  collation,  nothing  could 
better  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  analysis  of  the  various  editions  of 
"  The  Defence  of  (luenevere  and  other  Poems."  Such  work 
as  this  is  invaluable  to  the  collector,  and,  had  the  same  standard 
been  maintained  throughout,  the  book  would  have  taken  a  very 
high  rank 

In  his  preface  the  author  says  that,  with  a  view  to  impart- 
ing "  exact  bibliographical  knowledge  "  his  aim  has  been  to  give 
"  a  true  portraiture  of  each  book,"  but  this  he  often  fails  to  do. 
For  instance,  in  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Kelmscott  Press  "  we 
find  the  strangest  anomalies.  Much  of  the  work  here  is  well 
done,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  points  of  considerable  inte- 
rest from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view  are  slurred  over,  while 
others  equally  valuable  are  omitted  altogether.  The  number  of 
volumes  comprised  in  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Story  of  the 
Glittering  Plain  "  is  stated,  while  in  the  case  of  "  The  Tale  of 
King  Florus  and  the  Fair  Jehane  ' '  and  some  others  it  is  not. 
Information  useful  to  collectors  upon  such  matters  as  jiagina- 
tion,  iSrc,  is  given  in  reference  to  "  The  Nature  of  Gothic,"  but 
none  at  all  in  reference  to  that  much  more  important  volume 
"The  Golden  Legend."  And,  further,  a  full  and  detiiiled  account 
in  given  of  so  inconsiderable  a  book  as  "  The  Order  of  Chivalry," 
while  the  "  Chaucer  "  is  dismissed  in  four  lines.  Having  regard 
to  the  position  held  by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  as  a  conscientious 
bibliophile,  we  can  only  explain  the  omissions  and  confusion 
observable  in  many  parts  of  his  work  on  the  ground  of  undue 
haste,  but  even  that  excuse  is  not  sufficient  to  exonerate  an 
author  who  issues  a  volume  of  such  importance  as  this  without 
an  index.  < 
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At  the  time  of  his  greatest  activity  Aldus  Maniitins  was 
issuing  every  month  fi-om  his  press  at  Venice  a  thousand  and 
more  volumes  of  some  gixid  authnr.  1'ho  jiress  at  Hammersmith 
never  rose  to  anything  like  so  high  a  level,  hut.  considering  its 
limited  means,  the  results  have  heen  remarkable.  The  average 
output  has  exceeded  y,(H10  books  every  year,  the  total  up  to  the 
death  of  its  originator  being  nearly  14,0l)0  books, or  sets  of  books, 
with  a  few  copies  of  various  issues  on  vellum.  As  a  commercial 
speculation,  too,  the  press  has  been  a  success,  for  out  of  the  42 
works  issued  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Morris  only  one 
or  two  hung  fire,  and  they  wore  not  by  any  means  the  most 
important. 

The  Kelmsootts  offer  a  fine  field  to  the  collector  of  to-day. 
They  will  not  i)a8s  into  the  "  scarce  "  category  for  generations 
yet,  and, with  one  or  two  exceptions, it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  ever  become  rarities  in  the  book  world.  Mo.st  of  them  are 
reprints  of  works  otherwise  accessible,  and  such  reprints  seldom 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  "  much  sought  for."  Probably  Mr. 
Morris  would  have  done  bettor  had  he  first  issiied  copies  of  all 
his  own  works.  A  complete  set  of  his  books  in  Kelmscott 
guise,  supervised  and  issued  under  his  own  hand,  would  have 
been  a  thing  ot  beauty  and  one  much  to  bo  desired. 

The  "  Chaucer,"  issued  in  May,  ISIMJ,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Morris  as  his  finest  work.  Upon  the  tlosign  for  the  titlo-[)age 
alone  ho  spent  a  fortnight,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
book  was  done  on  the  same  elaborate  and  carefid  plan.  The 
"  Chaucer  "  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  praise,  one  writer  de- 
scribing it  as  "  the  noblest  book  ever  printed."  It  is  in 
many  ways  a  fine  work,  lint  it  does  not  merit  such  an 
«nconiium  as  that.  Tlio  title-page  and  fioriated  borders  ovi- 
<lenco  the  masterly  skill  of  their  designer  in  such  matters,  but 
the  body  of  the  book  is  printed  in  ponderous  (Jothic  letters,  and 
to  say,  from  an  artistic  i>ointof  view,  that  its  typo  is  too  thick 
and  too  heavy  is  not  heresy  but  truth.  Tlio  letters  are  too  scpuit 
for  the  massivoness  of  their  linos,  and  the  diagonal  serif*  give 
tliom  a  tip-tilted  appearaneo  besides  depriving  them  of  the 
breadth  of  liaso  so  ro(|uisite  in  hi'avy  designs.  Had  this  book 
been  printed  in  tho  Kelmscott  Roman  typo,  a  roally  excellent 
form,  it  would  have  far  oxcoodod  its  present  intrinsic  v.ilue.  Its 
oxcessive  price  puts  tho  "Chaucer"  Ixjyond  the  roach  of  tho 
ordinary  book-buyer,  while  to  tho  antiquary  and  to  tho  student 
<ilike  it  is  \isoloss. 

It  was  tho  luuchaso  in  1890  of  a  copy  of  the  "  Golden 
Legend,"  printed  by  VVyidfyn  do  Wordo,  that  finally  ilecided 
Mr.  Morris  to  follow  tho  older  printers  and  to  have  a  press 
of  his  oivn,  and  the  form  of  tyjio  iised  by  Do  Wordo  and 
liis  contompoiarics  evidently  inlluencod  their  disciple  in  his 
preference  for  tho  (iotliic  character.  Few  men  have  pleaded 
irrnro  eloquently  and  ellVctivoly  than  William  Morris  for 
the  addition  to  our  material  surroundings  of  those  refine- 
ments that  make  life  bright  and  wholesome,  and  in  su(^h 
books  as  the  Kelmscott  "  Kouts  "  ho  has  adorned  many  a  library 
with  real  goms.  But  where  his  larger  books  err  so  greatly  is  in 
their  over-elaboration.  Printed  books  ceased  to  be  more  imitations 
■of  manuscripts  as  early  as  tho  first  half  of  the  IGth  century,  and, 
with  tho  exception  of  some  French  printers,  decorated  borders  as 
objects  in  thomsolvos  have  long  been  abamloned.  In  many  of  tlie 
Kolmsoott  books  there  is  an  attempt  to  illuminate  tho  text  by 
means  of  rich,  but  often  inappropriate,  settings  which  do  not,  be 
it  said,  help  the  text  in  the  least.  \  comparison  between  the 
"  Chancer"  and,  say,  the  IJaskerville  "  Virgil  "  of  1757  shows  tho 
injudiciousness  of  overloading  the  page  of  a  masteruieco  of  print- 
ing. Here  is  a  contrast  betwoen  clearness  and  richness,  between 
simplicity  of  ert'oot  and  elaboration  of  design,  and  treating  tho 
books  merely  as  books  tho  old  liirminghani  printer  excels  his 
later  rival. 

A  frequent  complaint  with  Mr.  Morris  was  that  the  groat  art 
traditions  of  the  ]>ast  had  too  long  been  departed  from  for  tho 
worse,  but  in  regard  to  printing  this  is  not  ,so.  With  tlie  "Italian 
AVar  Against  the  (iotlis,"  of  .Arotino.  printed  in  ]471,Jenson 
brought  typograi>hy  to  perfection.  His  form  of  Hon\an  typo 
camo  upon  tlie  world  as  a  revelatiou,  anil,  with  practically  "  no 
variation,  that  type  has  ever  since  held  its  pride  of  place  in  the' esti- 
mation of  printers  and  readers  alike.  Mr.  Morris,  in  searching  for 
an  iileal  type,  went  back  a  little  too  far.  He  was  Boemingly 
oblivious  of  tho  fact  that  the  (lerman  heavy  forms  have  never 
bad  any  considerable  vogue  except  during  the  very  infancy  of 
printing.  Tho  (Jermans  used  printing  merely  as  an  invention, 
but  the  Italians  made  it  an  art,  and  their  forms  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Many  of  the  theories  put  torwani  by  ]Mr.  Morris  were 
direct  challenges  to  the  older  printers.  He  hail  little  respect  for 
tho  work  of  some  of  them,  the  Hodoni  types,  for  oxainide,  always 
exciting  his  ridicule  Vet  Hodoui  was  a  good  craftsman,  as  much 
of  his  work  goes  to  show.     On  the  preparation  of  his  "  Homer  ' '  of 


1811  Bodoni  spent  no  less  than  six  years,  and  the  printing  occu- 
pied another  18  months.  fJven  the  Kelmscott  Press  has  nothing 
to  show  to  equal  this,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  Bodoni's 
fine  work  is  extremely  rare. 

.A  quite  pathetic  interest  attaches  'to  the  little  room  at 
Hammei-smith,  where  two  hand  presses  are  at  work  gather- 
ing up  the  ravelled  edges  of  a  scheme  that  was  to  regenerate  the 
world  of  art,  so  far  as  the  making  of  a  book  is  concerned.  That 
the  inlluenco  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  h.as  been  great  is  patent  to 
every  one,  but  it  has  fallen  tar  short  of  what  its  author 
intended  to  accomplish.  Its  faults,  if  they  can  be  called  such, 
lay  with  Mr.  Morris  himself,  and  did  not  in  any  way  dei>end 
upon  capricious  demands  on  tho  part  of  the  public.  Indeed,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  innovator  "  :u;  ever  so  generously  re- 
ceived, or  his  theories  accepteil  with  such  general  good  will,  as 
were  those  of  tho  originator  of  tho  Kelmscott  Press.  The 
enthusiastic,  almost  juvenile  attitude  of  the  artist  seldom  failed 
to  please,  oven  if  it  did  not  satisfy.  In  his  owii  generation  Mr. 
Moiris  elid  some  epoch-making  work,  but  tho  most  imiH^irtant 
was  his  endeavour  to  bestow  U{ion  printing  the  dig7iity  of  a  fine  art, 
and  of  his  untiring  energy  as  artist  and  craftsman  undoubtedly 
the  best  and  most  permanent  monument  exbts  in  tho  work  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press. 


Hmevican  Xcttcv. 


Discussion  of  the  exi)ediencj-  of  literary  academies  or 
institutes  seems  to  have  perennial  attractions  for  men  of  letters 
outside  of  PVance.  "  The  Need  of  a  Literary  Institute  "  was  tho 
chief  topic  considered  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Com- 
parative Literature  Society  on  November  20th  in  New  York.  Tho 
address  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Ad- 
visory Councillor  of  tho  Society,  has  been  reported,  and  gives 
an  idea  ot  the  uses  of  a  literary  institute  which  is  somewhat 
novel.  Mr.  Warner  does  not  think  it  possible  to  create  in  this 
country  a  IxhI}-  of  men  whose  dictum  will  bo  accepted  as  final  in 
all  mattei-a  pertaining  to  literature,  but  he  dix-s  timl  it  desirablu 
"  to  bring  together  in  literary  centres  the  best  literarj-  minds 
and  have  a  sort  of  exchange."  The  literary  minds  thus  assembled 
would  have  two  special  duties — to  determine  upon  the  worthi- 
ness of  manuscripts,  and  to  study  comparative  literature  as 
it  should  Ik'  studied.  Every  other  occupation  except  literature, says 
Mr.  Warner,  has  a  fixed  standard,  according  to  wliieh  the  material 
value  of  its  results  may  Ite  ileterminod,  but  there  is  no  present 
way  of  finding  out  what  a  poem  is  worth  .is  literature  except  to 
send  it  to  an  e<litor.     He  thinks  a  way  should  be  provide<l. 

No  doubt  literarj-  institutes  could  bo  de\nsod  which  wouhl  be 
competent  to  give  aspiring  writers  sound  opinions  as  to  their 
work  :  no  doubt,  too,  they  would  bo  useful.  But  it  would  seoni 
as  if  only  altruists  of  exalted  unselfishness  and  much  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  leisure  would  bo  willing  to  bo  memliers  of 
such  institutes.  The  man  of  letters  whom  we  know  is  a  goo<l 
deal  liko  tho  traditional  honest  farmer  in  l>oing  possesse<l  by  a 
fervent  hope  that  sometime  ho  will  get  something  for  nothing. 
Oti'er  him  a  seat  in  an  academy  rich  in  dignity  and  endowments, 
with  distinction  and  even  [tensions  in  its  gift,  and  if  ho  derides 
you,  at  lea.st  he  will  do  it  gently  and  with  smiles,  but  offer  him 
a  chance  to  pass  judgment  gratuitously  on  the  verses  of  tho 
unskilful  and  to  study  comparative  literature  as  it  should  bo 
studied,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  tell  you  somewhat 
sadly  that  his  wife  has  a  discriminating  taste  in  bonnets  and 
that  his  children  are  very  hard  on  shoes — that  he  is  a  busv  man. 
Mr.  Warner  himself  has  so  much  public  spirit,  and  gives  of 
himself  so  fively  in  public  labour,  that,  doubtless,  ho  fiirgct* 
how  sonlid— necessarily  sordid— the  motives  are  by  ubich  most 
of  the  labours  of  hi.i  literary  brethren  aro  in.spired. 

Mr.  Warner's  likeness,  by  tho  way.  has  l>een  so  indns- 
triouslv  spread  abroad  by  tho  publishers  of  the  literary  cncy- 
clop.eAia  which  ho  has  been  editing  as  to  revive  in  some 
quarters  discussion  of  tho  prevalent  mothod  of  using  author's 
portraits  in  advertising  liooks  and  magarine  articles.  While  tho 
persons  most  scandalized  by  this  practice  seem  usually  to  bo 
authors  whoso  portraits  for  some  reason  are  unfamiliar,  tho 
thing  has  in  some  cases  been  carried  to  rather  an  absurd  excess. 
The  natural  remedy  for  it  wouhl  soem  to  bo  for  any  author  who 
finds  his  portrait  hecomini:  riiliculous  to  remonstrate  with  his 
publishers,  and  so,  no  doubt,  the  cure  will  come. 

A  new  book  that  inspires  curiosity,  friendly  interest,  and 
other  emotions  in  a  good  many  mimls  is  the  storv  "  Gloria 
\iotis  "  (Seribners),  by  Mr.  John"  Amos  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  tho  creator,  rtlitor,  and  chief  owner  of  Lij'f.  By  e<lucation  he 
is  an  architect. by  practice  and  preference,  as  well  as  training, an 
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artist.  When  Life  was  started  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  he  drew 
many  of  the  pictures  for  it,  but  gradually  ceased  to  contribute 
drawines  himself,  and  found  full  occupation  in  editing  his  paper, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  jokes  and  drawings.  But  about  five 
years  ago  Mr.  Mitchell  began  to  disclose  the  effects'  of  exposure 
in  a  serai-literary  atmosphere  by  publishing  short  stories,  some 
of  which  appeared  in  Life  and  others  in  the  magazines,  and  two 
years  ago  he  published  a  longer  tale  called  "  Amos  Judd."  This 
book  has  proved  acceptable  to  the  public  to  the  extent  of  about 
14,000  copies,  and  is  still  being  bought.  The  short  stories, 
gathered  in  various  volumes,  have  also  succeeded,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  What  the  new  book  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  audacious,  somewhat  irresponsible,  very  agreeably  written, 
and  enlivened  by  a  cheerful  humour.  Persons  who  like  to 
trace  literary  analogies  may  find  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  literary  outbreak 
and  that  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  I\Ir.  Mitchell  apparently  got 
his  literary  training  as  Du  Maurier  did,  in  drawing  pictures 
and  writing  or  editing  text  to  go  with  them.  He  learned  to 
spell,  doubtless,  in  youth,  but  his  first  story  was  the  product  of 
a  matured  observation,  since  he  must  have  been  as  old  as  45 
when  he  began  to  furnish  "  copy  "  to  the  printers. 

It  is  slighlly  displeasing  to  a  Yankee  scribe  to  observe  that 
the  new  books  which  seem  for  the  moment  to  recommend  them- 
selves the  most  to  Vmericans  with  strong  literary  tastes  are 
British.  Every  one  who  loves  poetry  wants  to  possess  and  read 
the  "Life  of  Tennyson,"  and,  though  the  high  price  of  that 
work  keepB  it  out  of  many  hands  that  itch  for  it,  it  will  doubt- 
less come  to  them  in  time.  The  Browning  Letters  also  are 
very  attractive  to  American  readers.  There  are  no  new  books 
of  American  literary  biography  out  at  the  time  of  writing  which 
quite  hold  their  own  with  these.  We  have  had  "  Lowell's 
Letters  "  ;  perhaps  some  day  sve  shall  have  a  budget  of  good 
reading  about  Dr.  Holmes. 

Meanwhile  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to 
American  biography  is  "  Audubon  and  His  Journals,"  by  his 
granddaughter,  Maria  R.  Audubon  (Scribners).  It  is  a 
work  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  a  biography, 
the  European  journals  (1826-7),  the  Labrador  journal  (18:13), 
the  Missouri  journal  (1843),  and  the  Episodes.  Miss 
Audubon  has  been  at  work  on  it  for  12  years,  and  has  made 
a  most  thorough,  painstaking,  and  successful  search  for 
material.  No  life  of  Audubon  that  was  adequate  or  satis- 
factory has  been  published  before.  Now  are  given  for  the 
first  time  the  Journals  and  Episodes  complete,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  book  is  virtually  new.  Part  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  Missouri  River  journal,  for  wliich  two  generations 
have  searched,  turned  up  accidentally  last  summer  beneath  a 
drawer  of  the  old  desk  at  which  Audubon  used  to  write.  In 
this  Missouri  River  journal  there  are  some  fine,  fresh  pictures  of 
the  American  Wild  West— the  West  of  Indians,  trappers,  and 
bufl'alo,  all  now  pretty  much  crowded  out  by  railroads,  farmers, 
cities,  and  civilization. 

Another  very  interesting  resurrection  of  a  later  period  of 
this  same  past  is  Colonel  Henry  Inman's  "  The  Old  Santa  Ee 
Trail  "  (Macmillan),  which  is  a  frank  and  lively  recital  of  old- 
time  military  experiences  in  the  Indian  country  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  capital  of  New  Mexico. 

Not  closely  allied  to  these  books,  but  still  bordering,  geo- 
graphically at  least,  upon  their  territory,  is  a  work  of  some 
importance  to  be  published  in  about  a  month,  "  The  Awakening 
of  a  Nation  ;  Mexico  of  To-day,"  by  Charles  H'.  Summers 
(Harpers).  Mr.  Summers  is  an  observer,  archfeologist,  and 
writer  who  has  lived  for  a  good  many  years  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  has  studied  very  patiently  and  thoroughly  the 
people  who  live  along  the  Mexican  border.  He  knows  their 
history,  their  antiquities,  their  languages,  and  themselves  as 
very  few  men  now  living  know  them.  Wlierever  the  Spanish- 
American  is  found  he  is  likely  to  continue.  He  neither  moves 
away  nor  fades  out.  The  Iberian  strain  which  is  in  him  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent  that  Europe  developed.  He  is  worth 
studying  anywhere,  and  perhaps  better  worth  studying  and 
knowing  in  Mexico  than  anywhere  else,  since  there  he  finds  one 
of  his  greatest  opportunities. 

Mr.  Henry  George's  posthumous  work,  "  The  Science  of 
Political  Economy,' about  to  be  issued  in  New  York  (Double- 
day  M'Clure  and  C<..),  is  dedicated  "  to  August  Lewis,  of 
New  York,  and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who,  of 
their  own  motion,  and  without  suggestion  or  thought  of  mine, 
have  helped  me  to  the  leisure  needed  to  write  it."  Mr.  Lewis 
is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  George ;  Mr.  Johnson  was  his  chief 
supporter  in  his  recent  campaign  or  the  mayoralty  in  New  York. 
In  the  Preface  Mr,  George  says  : — 

On  the  night  when  I  finisheil  the  final  chapter  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  I  felt  that  the  talent   intrusted  to  me  had  been  accounted  for, 


feh  more  fully  satisfied,  more  deeply  grateful,  than  if  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  had  been  laid  at  my  f«et.  But  this  reconstruction  of 
political  economy  has  not  been  done.  So  I  have  thought  it  the  most 
useful  thing  I  could  do  to  drop  as  far  as  I  could  the  work  of  propaganda, 
and  the  practical  carrying  forward  of  the  movement,  to  do  this. 

In  his  "  Reason  for  this  Work,"  alluding  to  the  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  most  of  the  matters  whereof  political  economy 
treats,  he  says  : — 

8o  far,  indeed,  are  first  principles  from  being  agreed  upon  that 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  hot  dispute  whether  Protection  or  Free  'J  rade  is 
most  conducive  to  prosperity — a  question  that  ought  to  be  capable  of  as 
certain  an  answer  as  whether  a  ship  ought  to  be  broader  than  she  is 
long  or  longer  than  she  is  broad. 

Of  course,  the  answer  in  the  new  book  will  be  that  nations, 
need  Free  Trade. 

A  limited  edition  of  one  thousand  sets  of  Mr.  George's 
complete  works,  in  ten  royal  octavo  volumes,  are  to  be  published 
as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  their  author,  the  bulk  of  the  profits  to 
be  paid  over  to  his  wife.  These  sets  will  include  the  life  of  Mr. 
George,  by  his  son. 


iforcion   ^Letters. 


FRANCE. 

Let  us  at  once  admit  it  ;  Alphonse  Daudet  had  no  highi 
imagination,  and  he  had  not  a  great  number  of  ideas.  Let  us. 
admit  with  the  critic  of  "  Partial  Portraits  "  that  there  are 
things  which  Daudet  did  not  conceive,  and  that,  while  the  best 
imacfinative  writers  always  give  us  an  impression  that  they  have- 
a  kind  of  philosophy,  we  should  be  embarrassed  if  we  were  asked 
what  was  Daudet's  philosophy.  Yet,  the  death  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  is  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  French  literature,  but  to  the 
literature  of  the  world.  France  needed  him  until  he  came  to 
show  that  she,  too,  could  produce  a  Dickens.  And  the  world,, 
especially  the  English-speaking  world,  needed  him  to  learn  that, 
the  springs  of  pathos  flow  not  only  from  British  soil,  but  are  like 
themultiple  sources  of  the  fabulous  rivers  of  Hellas,  which,  fed  from 
subterranean  currents,  rise  to  the  surface  at  various  points,  but 
always  as  it  were  miraculously.  But  if  the  ''  Dickens  side  "  of 
Daudet  was  necessarily  the  most  conspicuous,  if,  in  the  company 
of  French  writers  it  sufficed,  until  Loti  took  up  his  pen,  to  give 
Daudet  a  position  apart,  as  the  possessor  of  a  rare  spontaneous 
gift  of  evoking  real  tears,  it  was  certainly  not  the  side  of 
his  talent  which  gave  him  the  place  he  has  long  held  in  the 
literature  of  France,  and  made  the  news  of  his  death  a  shock  so 
widely  and  painfully  felt  both  here  and  abroad. 

How  painfully  the  shock  was  felt,  it  was  touching 
and  characteristic  to  note.  I  know  of  no  other  French' 
writer  whose  departure,  however  dramatically  sudden,  could' 
have  made  any  such  poignant  and  universal  impression. 
The  news  got  aliroad  in  the  Paris  theatres  and  ca/i'.f  just 
before  midnight,  and  literally  seemed  to  travel  and  trouble  the 
nerves  like  the  Mistral  of  his  own  Provence.  It  was  receivect 
everywhere  w4th  consternation.  M.  Zola  and  M.  Coppe'e  have 
already  told  us  how  they  were  awakened  from  their  first  sleep 
by  the  "  terrible  news."  "  I  write  these  lines  in  haste,  my 
eyes  blurred  with  tears,  without  hope  of  properly  expressing  my 
grief, ' '  began  the  latter  in  the  few  words  of  adieu  addressed  to 
the  great  ^vl•ite^  who  had  been  his  friend.  And  M.  Zola  ex- 
claimed : — "  Ah,  what  a  blov/  dealt  to  the  very  hearc,  what  a 
frightful  shock  in  a  so  long  and  fraternal  friendship,  in  more- 
than  30  years  of  common  literary  life."  On  the  morrow  half  a 
dozen  journals  appeared  with  the  memorial  articles  framed  in 
the  thick  mourning  bars.  So  general,  so  public  a  display  of 
emotion  in  quarters  so  disinterested  would  not,  one  can  safely 
say,  have  attended  the  departure  of  any  other  writer  even  in 
France.  M.  Zola  has  extraordinary  force,  and  he  is,  as  M. 
Marcel  Prevost  said  to  me  recentlj',  after  all,  a  master — le  maitre 
dc  nmis  tons  :  M.  Coppee's  popularity  is  co-extensive  with  that 
of  the  Petit  Journal,  and  he  is  an  Academician  as  well  ;  M.  Ana- 
tole  Prance  has  the  distinction  of  impeccable  style,  an  indefinable 
elegance  which  make  him  one  of  the  most  notable  writers  in  France ; 
M.  Bourget — but  it  would  be  easy  to  go  through  the  little  list  of  the 
men  left  to  us,  now  that  Renan  and  Taine  and  Leconte  do  Lisle 
and  Paul  Verlaine  and  Dumas  and  Goncourt  are  dead,  and  yet, 
after  allowing  each  of  them  qualities  in  which  they  may  surpass 
the  dead  Dandet,  wo  shall  note,  nevertheless,  perhaps  with  a 
certain  surprise,  that  he,  whom  new  writers  had  for  the  moment 
made  us  seem  to  forget,  was  larger,  more  genial,  more  significant 
than  any  of  them. 

But  now  that  he  is  dead  this  is  the  feeling  of  all 
France,  and  not  least  of  the  writers,  his  friends,  and  his 
rivals.  Daudet's  work  is  seen  all  at  once  to  be  the  typical  literary 
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product,  not  some  ingenious  or  merely  noteworthy  manifestation 
of  some  special  faculty  of  personal  exf  rossion.  It  is  seoii  t>>  bo 
so  human, so  generally  intelligible,  although  so  vivid  and  French, 
aa  to  be  a  common  giound  for  the  meeting  place  of  rival  schools. 
In  interpretation  (jf  this  widespread  revelation  M.  Maurice 
Barrcs  has  said  of  Daudet  :  "  11  faisait  autour  do  lui  la  trl-ve  de 
Dieu."  And  this  was  an  impression  and  an  influence  that  went 
abroad  from  Daudet  the  man.  For  the  last  ten  years,  a  sufferer 
rather  than  a  more  invalid,  he  had  been  almost  a  prisoner  at  his 
fireside.  He  went  into  the  world  but  rarely.  From  time  to  time 
ho  visited  his  old  friend  Goiicourt,  but  the  effort  was  physically 
an  extremely  exhausting  one.  Alltho  more  eagerly,  however,for  he 
was  a  jjassionato  lover  of  men,  of  life,  and  incorrigibly  social, 
did  he  gather  his  friends  about  him  at  his  home.  And  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  went  thither,  not  merely  the  men  of 
letters  and  the  artists,  but  politicians  like  C'lenionceau — 
Clomenceau  befuro  he  showed  himself  a  writer — and  men  like 
Stanley,  who  had  been  face  to  face  with  Rurli  tangible  dangers 
meet  for  "  en]  y,"  as  fascinated  Baudot's  indefatigable  curiosity. 

Yot  it  Daudet  had  in  later  years  the  personal  influence  of 
those  who,  as  the  saying  is,  "  are  greater  than  their  V)Ooks,"  the 
original  attraction  emanated  from  his  published  work.  Every- 
thing that  he  produced  was  the  result  of  the  play  of  a  singularly 
rosponsivo  artistic  temperament  to  which  exiiression  was  as  the 
breath  of  life,  the  mere  spontaneous  outimt  of  the  normal 
existence  of  that  morbidly  sensitive  soul.  In  a  word  this  incom- 
parably natural  gift  was  the  same  gift  that  made,  for  instance,  a 
Balzac  a  great  writer.  Daudet's  jiages  never  smelt  of  the  lump, 
thoy  recalled  it  loss  than  certain  of  Balzac's  pages.  Ifc  was 
delightfidly  free,  and  freedom  of  this  sort  means  more  than 
literary  talent,  it  means  special  literary  endowment.  This  free- 
dom the  younger  generations  of  writers  in  France,  to  which  M. 
Bourget  and  M.  Barris  belong— in  short,  the  descendants  of 
Taino— envied,  but,  "  sicklied  o'er  witli  the  jialo  cast  of 
thought,"  despaired  of  emulating  him.  They  see  resignedly  that 
for  the  production  of  novels,  that  is,  for  the  reflection  of  life, 
a  temperament  such  as  Daudet's  is  not  merely  desirable  but 
indispensable.  Many  of  them  substitute  for  direct  perceptions 
other  more  artificial  instrunu'nts.  But  the  public  is  no  more 
deceived  than  they  are  themselves. 

The  curious  thing  is  that,  despite  what  may  he  called  this 
classical  quality,  he  had  not  a  classical  style,  and  was  not  what 
wo  call  a  classical  author.  Maupassant  was  more  classical  and 
certainly  a  more  conscientious  artist.  Yet  one  hardly  hesitates 
as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  greater  writer.  Daudet  had 
read  ])rodigiously  books  of  a  certain  sort,  and  of  late  years  ho 
road  c(uistantly,  mainly  at  night  when  the  household  was  asleep 
and  ho  was  in  bed  in  jiain.  But  ho  seemed  to  read  solely  for 
the  words,  not  for  the  ideas,  storing  uj)  each  word  as  a  sign 
without  referonco  to  the  common  idiom.  1'ho  kaleidosc<ipic 
spootacio  of  things  thus  observed  is  bound  to  be  reproduced  by 
processes  resembling  those  of  the  impressionist  painter. 
And  this,  nidoed,  is  what  Daudet  was,  an  imiressionist 
in  literature,  the  creator  of  the  style  and  the  method, 
even  more  so  than  his  friend  ('■oncoiut,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, ho  piously  fancied  himself  the  disciple.  The  vividness 
of  his  impressions  coupled  with  tho  richness  of  Ins  experience, 
an  experience  which  made  tiiiu  tho  most  poetic  and  tender  of  tho 
"  realists  "—this,  I  fancy,  is  what  M.  Claretie  meant  when  ho 
called  him  nn  iiulislr  <u/(' -  was  what  constituted  his  originality. 
The  Goncourts  and  if.  Zola  "  worked  things  up."  They  docu- 
mented themselves  laboriously.  Their  literary  task  was  con- 
ceived aa  a  sort  of  sublime  exercise  in  reporting.  Daudet's 
interest  in  life  and  knowledge  of  it  were  certainly  nuire  com- 
ploto  and  intinuito.  And  this  gave  him  a  certain  right  to  talk 
about  it  at  his  ease  in  his  own  way.  Tho  stylo  of  Daudet  was 
remarkable— just  as  tho  style  of  a  Dutch  realist  i^aintcr  is 
remarkable  but  its  finest  qiialities  wore  just  those  for  tho  culti- 
vation of  which  Kichelieu's  .Academy  was  not  foundoil.  Tho 
famous  novel  in  which  i\l.  Daudi't  ridiculoil  the  Academy — 
"  L'lnnuortel  "  -was,  no  doubt,  a  blunder.  Vet  men  of  the 
stjimp  of  Daudet  should  not  bo  expected  to  have  jatience  with 
conservative  instituUons  maintained  for  tho  defence  of  tho 
merely  correct  in  taste.  Purity  of  language  is  a  ciuwentional 
thing  determinable  by  authority,  with  which  writers  of  genius 
have  no  concern,  O^'on  tho  hook  just  mentioned  anywhere. 
Take  such  a  passage  as  this  description  of  tho  interior  of  a 
"  smart  "  hydropathic  establishment  where  are  dispensed  tho 
secrets  of  IniiiHitc  chic  : — 

Dps  ccri'los,  lies  salons,  du  In  Clinmbrc,  tie  la  Bourse  ou  ihi  Palais, 
Ics  nouvcUes  ilo  1«  jomneo  K'aimonciiient  lii  librement,  i\  voix  haute,  <l«ns 
\^^  froisseim-nt  dos  cjiucs  et  (ics  Cannes,  U-s  appols  au  pardon,  Ics  graiwles 
olaqurs  fu  Imttoir  de  mains  sur  la  chair  nue,  le  cliquctis  ilcs  f uut<  uil."  a 
roulettes   pom'  rhumatisants,  les  lourds  plongeons  nui   s'obrouniint   ilnns 


la  piscine  aux  voutes  sonores,  et  dominant  tous  les  bruits  d'eau  brisfe, 
jaillic,  la  voix  du  bon  docteur  Keystr  dcbout  fiur  sa  tribune  et  ce  mot 
revenant  toujours  commc  un  refrain  :  "  Toumez-vou»." 

It  is  evident  enough  that  this  is  what  an  artist  like  Grand- 
ville  or  Forain  would  recognize  as  notes  taken  on  the  spot.  It  Is 
a  sketch  from  life  and  an  extremely  vivid  if  rather  a  rough  one. 
Here  we  have  the  whole  Daudet,  his  method,  liisway  of  working 
from  notes.  But  it  is  clear  that  an  impressionable  being  capable  of 
rendering  so  vividly  such  sounds  a.s  this,  "  les  grandes  ciaijues 
en  battoir  do  mains  sur  la  chair  nue,"  is  not  made  for  tho 
Academy.  Such  a  nature  is  likely  to  be  wanting  in  as  many 
academic  qualifications  as  is  Mr.  Kipling.  .Still  this  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  spend  itself  in  irony,  in  castigation  of  the  niea 
who, if  not  men  of  genius,  still  wnte  French,  an  achievement  not 
so  easy  for  such  great  French  writers  as  nas  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Daudet's  knowledge  of  life, as  I  said,  gave  him  a  certain  right 
to  talk  about  it,  at  his  ease,  in  his  own  way.  But  this  opeu» 
up  the  one  pressing  problem  confronting  a  writer  whose  one 
lirinciple  is  to  deal  directly  with  life  :— How  much  of  life  ib 
legitimate  "  copy,"  and  how  much  is  not  i  Daudet  settled  thn 
question  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  irrepressible  talent  for  expres- 
sion. Ho  claimed  the  right  to  take  notes  of  everything  and  to 
use  them  all.  Tho  inconveniences  of  the  system  he  saw  when 
Goncourt's  note-books  were  published  with  sketches  almost  as 
vivid  as  his  own  of  tho  Daudet  interior — a  result  not  wanting  in 
humour.  But  the  situation  to  which  it  came  as  a  brief  ironic 
climax — later  on  the  two  men  made  up  their  quarrel  and 
Goncourt  died  at  C'hamprosay  in  Daudet's  arms— is  not  huinorous, 
but  constitutes  a  very  practical  and  diflicult  problem. 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  note-taking  system  is 
naturally  adopted  only  by  writers  of  that  remarkable  sensitive- 
ness to  tho  aspect  of  things  which  characterized  Daudet.  Only 
when  a  thing  loaves  a  deep  impression  is  there  an  impulse  to 
record  it,  imitate  it,  reproduce  it,  or  talk  about  it.  The  difference 
between  Daudet  and  many  other  writers  is  that  there  were  for 
him  innumerably  more  such  things  than  there  are  for  them. 
He  was  continuously  tempted,  therefore,  in  a  way  that  they 
usually  are  not.  All  life  was  his  province,  and  some  who 
fancied  they  possessed  a  mortgage  on  this  or  that  comer 
of  life  thought  ho  was  trespassing,  espeeially  when  they 
found  he  had  put  them,  too,  into  a  book.  This  is  one  of  th« 
risks  such  an  artist  runs,  but  he  runs  another  inherent  to  the 
same  quality  of  vivid  perception.  He  is  tempted  to  caricature. 
He  finds  himself  unwittingly  exaggerating  tho  salient  note.  Tha 
result  is  only  happy  if,  infusing  into  the  figure  the  genial  life  of 
all  others  that  resemble  it,  ho  at  last  creites  instead  of  coplos, 
and  offers  us  a  type.  Madame  Vauciuer  in  "  Piro  Goriot  "  is 
not  such  a  type,"  but  Pero  Goriot  is,  and  so  is  Tartarin,  although 
Jack  ti>  my  inind  is  not  ;  he  is  too  painfullj-,  too  terribly  Jack. 
F\>r  an  artist  like  Daudet  to  emanci|>ate  himself  from  the  wicke<l 
and  facile  joys  of  the  priKluctiun  of  the  book  <i  cUf,  and  to  croato 
a  type  like  tliat  of  Tartarin,  is  a  sign  of  character.  Jloreover,  it 
is  to  cross  for  once  the  threshold  of  the  pavilion  of  Moliire,  and 
to  converse  with  him  there  unabashed  on  the  verisimilitude  of 
Tartult'e. 

Daudet,  the  inveterate  realist,  had  not  that  liappinesa 
often.  But  ho  owed  it  to  his  infirmity  of  sliort-sighto<l  vision  to 
see  even  the  ugly  things  of  life  in  a  sort  of  useful  artistic  haze, 
which  tem|>ered  their  crudities  and  bathed  them  in  a  luminous 
atmosphere.  This  atmosphere  it  was  which  gave  his  work  S't 
exquisite  a  grace  and  charm.  Without  it,  though  wo  should  not 
forget  that  it  was,  perhaps,  tho  result  of  a  pathologic  accident, 
his  descriptions  and  his  notes  would  have  been  too  vivid  to 
please.  As  it  is,  no  one  in  our  time,  perhaps,  has  pleasetl  8i> 
much,  or  pleased  so  many. 

Writing  in  these  columns  on  the  27th  November  I  said  with 
reference  to  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Rousseau  at  Ennenonvillo 
by  Prince  Kadziwill  :  — 

Tbc  story  that  iltiring  the  Restoration,  wbcn  once  again  the  prie^tA 
came  into  power,  the  a.shcs  of  Voltaire  anil  Kousscau  were  removed  from 
tbo  Pantbi'on  l>y  night,  placeil  in  a  fack,  and  dumped  into  a  ditch  in  the 
country  near  Paris,  has  never  been  proven  true,  although  it  haa  never 
b^'en  proven  false. 

This  statement  happily  is  no  longer  accurate.  On  Saturday, 
December  18,  a  sp-jcial  commission,  appointed  by  M.  Ramliaud, 
Minister  of  £<lucation,  and  composed  of  Senator  Humel,  tho 
biographer  of  Robespierre  :  M.  llercer.  Deputy  ;  M.  Pascal, 
(Jeneral  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts  ;  M.  De^icbault.  the  .irchitect  of 
the  PanthJon,  and  M.  John  Graod-Carteret,  optne<l  the  toml»» 
of  Voltaire  and  Kous.seau,  and  in  IxUh  found  the  unmistakable 
remains  of  the.se  two  precursors  of  the  Revolution.  The  i>riest3 
of  tho  Restoration,  ca>tigated  by  Victor  Hugo  in  Lfs  Mis(r- 
ii/i/i>,have  Ix'en  rehabilitateil.  And  this  is,  rerhars.  for  French- 
men the  really  important  result. 
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The  tomb  of  Voltaire  was  the  first  opened.  The  skull  was 
found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  "cut  in  two,"  the  saw  of  the 
surgeon  who  officiated  at  the  autopsy  having  separated  it  into 
two  portions  by  cutting  horizontally  above  the  eyes.  In  the 
presence  of  the  committee  one  of  tlio  doctors  present  put  togetlier 
the  two  portions  of  the  brain,  and  having  attached  also  the  bones 
of  the  lower  jaw, which  had  fallen  away,  hekl  the  whole  up  to  the 
inspection  of  the  company.  "It  is  absolutely  the  Voltaire  of 
Pigalle  at  the  Institute,"  said  M.  Jules  Claretie,  who  was  one 
of  the  favoured  few  permitted  to  figure  in  this  historic  inquiry. 
The  skeleton  of  Rousseau  was  found  in  a  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  that  of  Voltaire.  The  bones  of  the  arm  are  still  crossed 
on  the  breast,  and  those  of  the  legs  are  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  originally  placed,  whereas  it  seems  certain  that  the 
coffin  of  Voltaire  has  been  at  some  time  or  other  overturned. 
Among  the  legends  as  to  Rousseau's  death  is  the  statement,  made 
with  all  sorts  of  cumulative  details  by  Corancez,  that  Rousseau 
■committed  suicide.  I  possess  by  the  way  a  copy  of  his  little 
pamphlet  which  is  so  e.xceedingly  rare  that  Musset-Gathay  re- 
prints almost  the  whole  of  it.  My  copy,  moreover,  contains 
curious  notes  by  Bersot,in  one  of  which  he  says,"  Je  ne  doute  pas 
•an  instant  qu'ii  ne  se  soit  suicide."  It  has  been  hastily  concluded, 
even  by  Senator  Hamel,  that  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sign  on 
Rousseau's  skull  of  the  passage  of  a  pistol  ball  proves  the  falsity 
■of  this  legend.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  committing  suicide, 
jind  other  vulnerable  points  besides  the  head.  Scientific  proof, 
therefore,  for  the  destruction  of  this  legend  is  wanting.  More- 
over, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mme.  de  Stael  relates  thus 
the  last  day  of  Rousseau  at  Ermenonville  : — 

Le  jour  ou  Rousseau  mourut,  il  SB  leva  en  parfaite  sante,  mais  (lit 
c ^pendant  qu'il  allait  voir  le  soleil  pour  la  derniere  fois,  et  prit  avant  de 
SQ7-tir  du  cafi  qu'il  az'ait  fait  liii-mlinc.  II  rentva  quelques  heures  apres, 
et,  commen^ant  .alors  a  souffrir  horriblement,  il  defendit  constamment 
qu'OD  appelat  du  seeours  et  qu'ou  avertit  per.sonne. 

Peu  de  jours  avant  ce  triste  jour,  il  .s'etait  aperiju  des  viles  inclina- 
tions de  sa  femme  pour  un  horame  de  Petat  le  plus  bas  ;  il  parut  accable 
•do  cette  decouveite  et  reste  biiit  heures  de  suite  sur  le  bord  de  I'eau 
dans  une  meditation  profonde.  11  me  semble  que  si  I'on  reunit  ces 
details  ^  sa  tristesse  habituelle,  a  Taccroissement  extraordinaire  de  ses 
"terreurs  et  de  ses  defiances,  il  n'est  plus  permis  de  douter  que  ce  mal- 
Sieureux  horame  n'ait  termine  volontairement  sa  vie. 

We  are  ignorant  as  to  Mme.  de  StaiJl's  authorities.  It  is 
impposible,  therefore,  to  say  with  her  "it  is  no  longer  per- 
■misslble  to  doubt  "  that  Rousseau  committed  suicide.  All  that 
we  can  do,  having  taken  her  testimony  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  to 
compare  with  it  that  of  Corancez  and  to  at^mit  that,  since  the 
Iiistoric  inquiry  of  Saturday,  the  18th  December,  1897.  the 
belief  in  his  suicide  has  been  necessarily  somewhat  weakened. 


Cortcsponbence. 


A    PSYCHOLOGICAL    CHESTNUT. 

TO  TriE  EDITOR. 
Sir, — If  ever  a  reviewer  deserved  the  blessings  of  the  wise 
and  learned,  it  is  the  gentleman  who,  in  your  ingenious  journal, 
■explodes  once  more  the  venerable  myth  about  the  German  slavey 
who  talked  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Your  reviewer  finds  her 
in  a  new  body  ;  I  have  "  tracked  her  little  footsteps  "  from 
Coleridge  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  Mr.  Zangwill.  Every  author  on  psychology  brings 
her  gravely  forward — the  useful  slavey,  that  old  favourite  of  the 
public.  Yet  Coleridge  had  no  sooner  started  her  on  her  beneficent 
career  than  a  critic  in  Blachwood's  Magazine  arose  and  demon- 
strated that  she  was  as  mythical  aa  Mrs.  Harris,  or  rather  as 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Now  what  especially  annoys  me  is  this. 
Last  week  I  was  (if  I  may  quote  a  once  famous  author)  "  dis- 
putating  pretty  slick  ' '  with  a  professor.  I  told  him  the  newest 
dream  story  out,  first-hand  evidence,  corroborative  evidence, 
■documentary  evidence,  all  very  recent.  He  explained  to  me 
that  the  dream  was  a  revival  of  a  subconscious  memory  of  the 
dreamer's  (wliich,  liy  the  way  was  impossiljle),  and,  to  enable  me 
to  understand  his  drift,  he  quoted  that  relentless  and  inveterate 
Teutonic  slavey.  I  asked,  "  What  is  the  evidence  for  that 
yarn?"  He  said  it  was  in  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  added 
that  it  was  the  business  of  philosophy  to  explain  facts,  not  to 
investigate  evidence.  I  replied  by  saying  that  I  did  not  see  the 
use  of  explaining  facts  which  vvere  fables  ;  and  ho  returned  by 
the  links,  I  by  the  sands.  Now  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  no 
amount  of  living  witnesses  will  prove  an  anecdote  of  my 
favourite  sort  ;  whereas,  for  precisely  80  years,  professors  have 
been  allowed  to  prove  their  theories  by  a  vague  anecdote  of  the 


imaginative  Coleridge's.  Doubtless  it  was  "  only  Coleridge's 
fun,"  but  it  is  used  in  a  manner  neither  sportsmanlike  nor 
scientific.  Faitlifully  yours, 

St.  Andrews,  Dec.  11.  ANDREW  LANG. 

THE    NEW^  TAMMANY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — The  writer  who  in  the  fifth  number  of  Literature. 
reviewed  Mr.  Clinton's  "  Celebrated  Trials  "  (Harpers),  after 
rehearsing  some  of  the  enormities  of  ring  rule  in  New  York  in 
Tweed's  time,  exclaims  : — 

If  these  things  be  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  a 
dry  ?  If  such  incidents  as  Mr.  Clinton  here  calmly  and  impartially  nar- 
rates most  undoubtedly  occurred  under  the  rule  of  Tammany  in  the 
smaller  New  York  of  only  a  few  years  ago,  what  will  be  the  result  of 
Tammany's  victory  in  a  greater  New  York  to-day  ?  After  the  convict 
came  the  professional  gambler.  After  "  Honest  John  Kelly  "  has  come 
Richard  Croker,  who  now  has  the  patronage  of  offices  representing  city 
revenue  to  an  extent  equalling  the  entire  revenue  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Civil  War.  What  will  he  do  with  it  •'  The  voters  who  gave 
it  him  cannot  answer  that  question.  They  had  evidently  never  read  Mr. 
Clinton's  book.     It  is  a  terrible  warning  against  the  uneducated  voter. 

In  New  York  tlie  Tammany  victory  is  felt  to  l)e  not  so  much 
a  warning  against  the  uneducated  voter  as  against  the  spoils 
system  in  politics.  It  is  not  thought  that  any  considerable 
number  of  votes  were  cast  for  Tammany  in  ignorance  of  what 
Tammany  was,  and  wanted,  and  would  do.  The  voters  who 
chose  Tammany  knew  Tammany  and  preferred  it.  They  wanted 
jobs,  offices,  Sunday  beer,  franchises,  contracts,  and  divers 
things  that  Tammany  will  be  able  to  dispense.  Moreover,  gross 
misgovernment  by  Tammany,  outrageous  tliievery  as  in  Tweed's 
time,  is  not  generally  looked  for  under  the  returning  Tammany 
rule  in  New  York.  Tolerably  efficient  government  is  expected, 
and  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  of  taxation.  Corruption 
is  looked  for,  and  the  levying  of  tribute  from  saloon-keepers, 
prostitutes,  and  very  rich  and  respectable  corporations,  but  bold 
defiance  of  public  opinion  and  neglect  of  public  comfort  are  not 
anticipated.  A  good  many  reformers  fear  that  Tammany  will 
govern  New  York  too  well,  and  be  so  much  the  harder  to  dis- 
lodge. Scannel,  who  killed  a  man,  and  whom  the  Evcninf/  Pout 
invariably  speaks  of  as  "  Scannel  the  murderer,"  will  probably 
be  a  fire  commissioner,  as  he  has  been  before,  b>it  Scannel 
undoubtedly  believes  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  to  be 
more  efficient  than  that  of  London,  and  intends  to  keep  it  so. 
Croker  may  be  a  brigand,  but  if  so  he  pursues  his  business  with 
intelligence — with  far  more  intelligence  than  Tweed — and,  so  far 
as  public  knowledge  goes,  he  is  as  much  of  a  gambler  as  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  no  more. 

Tammany-hall  is  pretty  bad,  but  tlie  love  of  loot  is  not 
quite  all  there  is  to  it,  nor  is  New  York  so  wholly  devoted  to 
sack  and  pillage  as  might  appear. 

New  York,  Dec.  9. E.  S.  MARTIN. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — It  is  gi-eatly  to  be  hoped  that  your  valuable  observa- 
tions last  week  on  "  Biographies  and  Their  Writers  "  will  be 
well  laid  to  heart  by  the  biographers  of  the  futirre. 

If  a  relative  should  be  the  biographer,  he  should,  I  think, 
be  a  nephew.  At  any  rate,  two  of  the  best  biographies  of  recent 
times — the  well-known  one  of  Macaulay  by  Sir  G.  Trevelyan, 
and  the  exquisite  little  one  of  Miss  Austen  by  Mr.  Austen 
Leigh — were  both  by  nephews.  But  the  best  biographer  is  a 
symnathetic  and  critical  friend  who  happens  to  possess  that  gift 
of  biographical  writing  which  is  so  curiously  rare. 

The  desire  not  to  be  the  subject  of  a,  biography  must,  of 
course,  be  respected  by  relatives,  but  may  well  bo  disregarded 
by  others  on  public  grounds.  A  really  good  biography  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  literature,  and  to  miss  it  for  the  sentimental 
reason  that  the  subject  wished  when  alive  that  he  might  not 
have  it  when  he  should  be  dead  is  absurd. 

I  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  a  rule  : — 

1.  One  volume  is  enough. 

2.  Letters  should  be  rarely  printed,  except  in  an  appendix. 
The  common  vice  of  j)rinting  in  a  way  pell-mell  (from  which 
even  Boswoll  is  not  free)  is  most  annoying  to  the  reader,  as 
breaking  in  upon  what  ought  to  be  an  orderlj'  connected  narrative. 

3.  The  whole  character,  bad  as  well  as  good,  should  bo 
portrayed. 

4.  Where  the  sensibilities  of  contemporaries  would  necessi- 
tate incompleteness  if  publication  should  be  immediate,  delay 
is  preferable  to  incompleteness. 

5.  There  should  be  a  good  index,  and  dates  should  appear  at 
the  top  of  each  page.  > 
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6.  The  pages  should  be  machine-cut,  as  those  of  Literature 
arc.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obeiliently, 

December  12.  J.  M.  LELY. 

A    BOOKSELLERS'    GRIEVANCE. 

TO  Till!;  EDITOll. 

Sir, — Roferriiig  to  the  paragraph  in  "  Notes  "  as  to  the  un- 
profitable sale  of  such  books  as  Lord  Roberts's  "  Fort.y-ono 
Years  in  Jndia,"  permit  nio  to  eay  that  wo  have  alreafly  made 
the  strongest  roprosentation  to  the  Pul)lisli(;rs'  Association  upon 
this  point.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  that  wo  made  in  the  first 
instance  had  reference  only  to  books  published  at  73.  6d.  and 
upwards. 

Truly,  Sir,  tlio  present  position  is  absurd,  and  a  very  much 
stronger  term  might  bu  applied  to  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 
TflOMAS  m'lUiEIGH,  Hon.  Secretary  Associated  Booksellers. 

a70,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.,  Dec.  1^. 


IMotcs. 


In  next  week's  TJicraturc  "Among  my  Books"  will  bo 
•written  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe. 

«  «  »  * 

The  next   issue  of  Literature  will  complete  the  first  volume, 
■with  a  elassifleil    index  of  contents  of  the  eleven  numbers.     The 
second  volume  will  begin  with  the  issue  of  8th  January,  1898. 
•»  «  *  ■» 

Alphonse  Daudet  died  in  Paris  on  Docoinbcr  10  while  seated 
jit  tlio  dinner  tablo  with  his  family.  Oi  his  character  and  literary 
work  we  speak  fully  in  other  ((ilnnins.  Ho  was  but  57  when  he 
<lied,his  last  ton  years  having  been  sj  ent  in  the  endurance  of  in- 
creasing ill-health  and  sull'ering.  He  was  born  at  Nimes and  educated 
at  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  thriftless  father,  but  of  a  mother  romantic 
an<l  devoted  to  reading,  from  whom  both  Alphonse  and  Ernest 
Daudet  derived  something  of  their  literary  faculty.  Alphonse 
was  for  a  time  a  schoolmaster  at  Alais,  came  to  Paris  in  1857  to 
seek  his  fortune  at  the  ago  of  17,  a  wild  and  impulsive  youth. 
Ho  made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  journalism,  and  by  tlio  favour 
of  the  Kmpross  Eugi'nie  he  obtained  an  appointment  which  cave 
him  leisure  to  pursue  his  literary  work,  which  soon  brought  iiirn 
fame  and  8ubse<|ueritly  fortune.  His  early  struggles  are 
■described  in  '•  Trente  Ans  do  Paris."  iVom  18(jl-(J6  he  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  the  Due  de  Ikforny,  President  I'f  the  Corps 
TjOgislatif.  Besides  his  writings  for  the  stage  he  is  licst  known 
by  "  Lo  Petit  Chose,"  "  Jack,"  "  Le  Nabab,"  "  Les  Rois  en 
Exil,"  "Robert  llelmont,"  "  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin," 
"  Lettres  i\  un  Absent,"  "  Contes  du  Lundi,"  "  Les  Femmes 
d'Artiates,"  '•  Nmiia  Roumestan,"  "Sapho,"  "  Tartarin  de 
Tara.scon,""  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes,"  "L'lnunortol  "  (a  satire  on 
the  Academy),  "  L'Evangoliste,"  "  Souvenirs  d'  Hommo  de 
Lettres,"  "  La  Hello  Nivernaise,"  and,  above  all,  "  Fromont 
Jouno  ot  Risler  Aine!." 

♦  #  *  « 

The  doiith  of  .Alphonse  Daudet  will  bo  a  loss  even  to  those 
readers  who  only  know  him  in  Knglish.  The  late  Mr.  \'izetilly 
published  successful  translations  of  "  .Sapho  "  and  "  Fromont 
■Jeuno  et  Risler  Aini',"  and,  among  the  slighter  works,  '"Rose  et 
Ninette"  and  "  La  Hello  Nivernaise"  were  published  in 
English  by  Mr.  Fisher  I'nwin— the  latter  some  years  ago  in  his 
"  Children's  Library,"  with  Montegnfs  illustrations.  I'nder 
the  titles  of  "  The  Po]>e's  Mule  "  and  "  The  Fig  and  the 
Idler,"  admirers  of  Daudet  will  recognize  other  favourite  works. 
■»#•»« 

Two  days  before  his  death  Alphonse  Daudet  and  M.  Lifon 
Henniiiue  finished  the  plov  for  the  Gymnaso  Theatre  entitled 
/,ii  I'riiti-  J'oroisnf,  the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from  one  of 
Daudet's  latest  novels. 

■»■»■♦» 

The  most  interesting  part  of  ;\Ir.  Balfour's  speech  on  Mon- 
<lay  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Club  was  his  statement  of  the  need  for  a  new  departure  on  the 
part  of  novelists  :  — 

When-,  iroiitlimen,  is  the  rooiU'rn  novelist  to  fiiul  n  now  Vfin  ?  Every 
country  bus  U'cii  nuisacki-il  to  olitnin  tliontres  on  which  thiir  inmginnry 
cbaiacters  arc  to  show  themselves  olV  ;  every  i^erintl  lias  been  r-iainckeil 
to  supply  historienl  ehnmcters  or  iniai;innry  characters  lielonyinp  to  ii«r- 
ticulnr  aces,wlio  are  to  provide  tlio  ilvantati.i  jiffnoiia- oi  these  ima^innry 
pliiys.  \Ve  hiivo  stories  of  eivilireii  life.  semi-ciTilijed  life,  I'f  Iwrbjiroua 
life.     Then'  is  h:irilly  an  i.ilancl  in  the    rneilic  Ocean,  there  is  not  a    imrt 


of  America,  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa,  in  which  the  novelist  baa  not  sought 
for,  ami  often  fouml  with  proat  success,  fresh  material  on  which 
to  exercise  himself.  We  have  novels  of  the  natural  and  of  the  super- 
natural, we  tiavc  th.'iumaturgic  novels,  we  have  noveU  deahng  not  only 
with  what  is  beautiful  but  with  what  is  ugly,  not  only  with  what  is 
interesting  but  with  what  is  uninteresting.  (Laughter.)  We  have  nuvels 
in  which  everything  that  could  hapi>en  to  anybody  happtus  to  the  hero 
in  the  course  of  the  three  volumes,  we  liave  novels  in  which  the 
peculiarity  seems  to  )>e  that  nothing  bap|)eD.s  to  anybody  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  (loud  laughter;,  «nd,  finally,  so  hardly  set  are  we 
for  subjects  that  even  the  nuintessence  of  dulncss  is  extracteil  from  the 
dullest  lives  of  the  dullest  localities  and  turned  into  a  subjtct  of  artistic 
treatment.  .  .  .  There  i»  yet  one,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  reallyis 
one  aspect  of  human  nature,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  has  been  very  sparingly  treated  by  the  novelists — 
I  mean  the  development  of  character  extending  through  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  development  of  character  arising  out  of  stress  of  some  particular 
concatenation  of  cireumstanees  has,  of  course,  from  time  immemerial 
been  the  great  theme  uf  dramatic  authors  and  of  authors  of  Gction,  but 
the  asiicct  of  human  nature  which  is  dealt  with  by  biography  has  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  lent  itself  readily  to  artistic  treatment  in 
the  fonn  of  liction.  .  .  .  The  very  jileasure  we  get  from  a  good 
biography,  the  tracing  of  a  man's  life  from  childhood  to  youth,  from 
youth  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  age,  is  practically  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  the  novelist,  and  it  is  curious  that  that  should  be  so  at  a  time 
when  the  historical  aajrcct  of  things,  when  the  life  history  of  individuals, 
of  institutions,  of  nations,  of  species,  of  the  very  globe  itself  form  so 
largo  a  portion  of  the  subject-matter  of  science  that  gives  so  great  an 
interest  to  all  historical  studies. 

«■»■»• 
^\'itll  reference  to  some  criticisms  we  liave  received  on  the 
practice  adopted  in  Lilrraliire  of  giving  the  size  of  books  in 
inches,  we  m.ay  state  that  the  librarian  ..f  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  Mr.  Francis  Jenkinson,  writes  to  ci'ngratu- 
late  us  "  oti  reintroducing  a  sensible  notation  for  the  s  zes  of 
books."  He  had  for  some  time  intended  to  make  the  change  in 
the  University  Library,  ancl  will  now  introduce  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.     Ho  says  : — 

.\fter  January  1,  l.SflS,  the  sizes  of  books  will  be  no  longer  indicated 
in  this  library  bj  the  terms  «vo.,  -Ito. ,  kc,  but  by  the  measurements  in 
centimi'.rcH.  Tbe  syndicate  liavo  settled  on  centimetres  rather  than  inches, 

(1)  as  giving  a  closir  anproximation  without  fractions  ;  ('^)  as  likely  to 
come  in  some  day  and  the  fewer  changes  the  better.  My  present  intention 
is,  where  the  book  is  of  n  normal  shape— i.r. ,  roughly,  width  \  of  height 
—  nut  to  specify  width  :  but  whemvir  the  shape  is  abnormal,  whetb4  r 
narrow,  siuare,  or  oblong,  to  add  the  width— 2.'>  >.  30cm.  In  the  case  of 
old  books,  we  shidl  continue  to  iid.l  t",  i  ,  »' ,  12',  10  ,  ic,  besides  the 
mark  of  size. 

•»■»«♦ 

Mr.  Jenkinson  mentions  that  the  system  has  for  some  time 
been  in  use  in  the  hbrary  of  'I'rinity  College,  and  quotes  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  who,  in  his  |'  Col- 
lected Papers,"  says,  in  reference  to  the  size  notation  of 
books  : — 

One  thing  is  patent  and  acknowle<iged— that  all  are  anxious  to  re- 
present a  fact.  Two  other  points,  however.  api>e»r  to  me  not  lo  lie  so 
clearly  or  universally  iii.pn'hended—(  Ij  that  the  terms  folio,  ipiarto, 
octavi),  &c.,  npieseiit    stii-tlv  not    size    noLition    but     form    notation; 

(2)  thiit  the  modern  methods  lif  making  )»p<r  and  printing  b»->oks  rend,  r 
any  accurate  application  of  form  notation  to  such  looks  not  so  much 
dilficult  as  impossible. 

From  this  ho  concludes  that  tlio  form  notation  by  itself, 
such  as  F  .,  Q  .,  8.,  should  l>o  given  up  in  case  [of  motluni 
books,  to  which  it  is  wholly  inapplical>le,  and  continues  : — 

No  amount  of  external  authority  will  compel,  or  even  enable,  an 
ordiniiry  person  to  keep  in  his  hia.l  the  numl>er  ol  inches  or  fractions  of 
nn  inch,  which  ilistinguish,  for  instance,  the  t4Tms  sm.  8vo.  and  la. 
8vo.  If  tliesu  expressions  are  propoae<l  with  the  solo  object  of  tbtir 
serving  as  eipiivalents  for  certain  delinitc  measurements  by  inches  or 
millimetres,  let  us  rather,  in  the  name  of  rommon  sensi-,  r««ort  to  the 
inches  or  millimitres  themselves,  which  arc  facts  of  everyday  life,  such 
as  can  be  understoiid^by  the  most  ordinary  reader. 

Further,  Sir.  Bradshaw  points  out,  that  if  detail  is  wanted  it 
is  ca.sy  to  add  a  fraction,  while  tbo  breadth  may  bo  expressed 
in  tlio  usual  way,  thus  8^x6}  inches. 

*  «  «  ♦ 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Prut.vhc  Ruuilsehau  IVofossor 
HiitlVr  examines  the  vexed  question  of  the  dat*  of  Heine's 
birth,  so  much  obscured  by  the  loss  of  the  original  documents, 
and  probably  by  deliberate  mystification.  He  decides  in  favour 
of  Doc.  l:t,  i707  ;  ond  this  is  the  dato  generally  acceptoil.  A 
formidable  dithctdty,  however,  is  not  dealt  with  by  Professor 
Hutl'er,  the  statement  of  three  mendiers  of  the  Heme  family  — 
the  Princess  Rocoa  Emlden  in  htr  "  Ricordi."  of  her  son  Bar<^n 
von  Emhdon  in  "  The  Family  Life  of  Heinrich  Heine."  ar.d  of 
Maximilian  Heine  ujiud  Proelss— that   the  narriage  of  Heine's 
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parents  took  place  in  1798.  Before  these  stateiiicnts  iTere 
published,  Strodtmann  had  argued  that  tlie  marriage  must  have 
taken  place  early  in  1797  because  the  legal  difficulties  in  its  way 
had  been  removed  at  the  end  of  1790,  but  this  conjecture, 
however  plausible,  cannot  weigh  against  direct  testimony.  A 
mistake  of  a  year  in  the  family  archives  or  recollections  is, 
however,  possible  enough;  and  if  this  can  be  proved  the  evidence 
for  1797  against  1799  would  seem  to  preponderate.  If,  indeed, 
Heine's  sister  Charlotte  was  born,  as  stated,  on  October  18,1800, 
the  date  of  December,  1799,  is  very  improbable. 

*  *  *  * 

In  some  lectures  delivered  at  South  Kensington  in  June, 
1895,  and  published  in  the  Conteiuporary  Review,  there  occurred  a 
sentence  which  indicated  a  new  turn  in  Vernon  Lee's  studies  of 
art  : — 

It  must  become  evident  that  the  methods  of  modern  psychology,  of 
the  great  new  science  of  body  and  soul,  are  beginning  to  explain  .  .  . 
tbat  the  power  of  Beauty,  the  essential  power,  therefore,  of  Art,  is  due 
to  the  relations  of  certain  visible  and  audible  forms  with  the  chief  nervous 
and  vital  functions  of  all  sensitive  creatures — relations  established  through- 
out the  whole  process  of  human  and,  perhaps,  even  of  animal  evolution, 
relations  seated  in  the  depths  of  our  activities. 

The  articles,  entitled  "  Beauty  and  Ugliness,"  which 
Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstruther  Thomson  have  published  in 
the  October  and  November  numbers  of  the  t'cmffi/ijwrari/,  contain 
the  systematic  development  of  this  thesis.  The  object  of  this 
paper  (the  title  of  which,  we  hear,  was  originally  "  A  Study  of 
the  Motor  Element  in  the  Perception  of  Form  ")  is  to 
establish  that  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  attached  to 
the  perception  of  what  we  call  respectively  beautiful  and 
ugly  objects  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  perception  of 
dimensions  and  proportions,  of  all  in  vision  that  is  not  given  by 
the  mere  eye,  is  produced,  or  at  least  accompanied,  by  alter- 
ations in  the  respiratory  and  balancing  apparatus,  which  alter- 
ations can  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  vitality. 
This  theory  would  unite  [esthetics  to  the  other  mental  and 
emotional  phenomena  in  which,  as  M.  Ribot  has  contended 
(and  Professors  W.  James,  Lange,  Sergi,  and  others  have  striven 
to  prove),  modern  psychology  tends  more  and  more  to  find  a 
unotor  element. 

*  *  *  * 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  joint  writers  of 
"  Beauty  and  Ugliness  "  are  particularly  anxious  that  the 
numerous  experiments  on  which  it  is  founded  should  be  re- 
peated, corrected,  and  added  to  by  all  persons  able  to  under- 
take them  ;  moreover,  that  the  theories  contained  in  this  essay 
should  bring  to  the  surface  any  cognate  or  opposed  theories 
already  existing  in  the  mind  of  other  students,  many  of  whom, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe,  as  has  certainly  been  the  case 
with  Mr.  B.  Berenson  in  his  "  Florentine  Painters.  "  must  have 
arrived  independently  at  similar  facts  and  hypotheses.  It  is 
probable  that  much  of  Vernon  Lee's  time  and  attention  will  be 
devoted,  in  future,  to  the  scientific  study  of  ;esthetics.  A  long 
notice  of  "  Beauty  and  Ugliness,"  and  one  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Vernon  Lee's  experiments,  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Revue  Philosophique  from  the  pen  of  M.  Lucieii  Arrt^at. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  novel  by  "  Benjamin  Swift  ''  has  been  advertised, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Destroyer,"  as  likely  to  be  ready  for 
publication  early  in  the  spring.  The  main  idea  of  this  book,  the 
name  of  which  may  very  possibly  be  altered  later,  is  based  on 
the  'SVagnerian  conception  of  love  as  a  great  perturbing  force, 
causing  all  sorts  of  upheavals  and  totterings— a  view  which  has 
underlain  the  other  work  of  this  writer.  "The  hero  of  the  new 
book  is  introduced  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Oliveto,  near 
Siena,  where  the  writer,  whose  real  name  is  W.  R. 
Paterson,  stayed  for  some  time  two  years  ago.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  author  of  "  Kancy  Noon  "  and  "  The 
Tormentor  ' '  had  a  successful  career  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
in  1893  won  the  Lord  Rector's  prize— Mr.  "Balfour  being  one  of 
the  adjudicators — for  an  essay  on  "Progress."  In  the  current 
number  of  CosmopoUs  there  is  an  article  by  "  Benjamin  Swift  " 
on  the  Function  of  Art,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  form  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  essays  on  that  subject  intended  fur  publication  in 
the  autumn  of  nest  year. 

*  *  *  * 

IT.,,?''-  "."?  "^  Rossetti's  letters  to  Allingham,  Mr.  Birkbeck 
Hill's  edition  of  which  we  reviewed  last  week.  Rossetti  remarks 
"  my  sonnets  are  not  generally  finished  till  I  see  them  again 
B'iter  forgetting  them."  A  very  interesting  example  of  "this 
method  is  given  in  the  various  manuscripts,  which  show  how 
Rossetti  built  up  the  introductory  sonnet  to  the  sequence 
entitled  ■'  The  House  of  Life."     The  first  draft  of  the  openin.' 


lines  of  this   sonnet  is  found   embedded    in  the   middle  of   a 
collection   of  notes  of  odds  and  ends,  and  it  runs  thus  : — 
A  sonnet    is   a  moment's  monument, 
A  meilal  struck  to  all  eternity 
i'ur  one  dead  deathless  hour. 
The  poet  then  appears  to  have  left  the  sonnet  for  some  time,  and 
the   next    reference    to    it    occurs    in    a    similar    collection    of 
miscellanea,    where   the   introduction   stands   in   this   extended 
form  : — 

A   sonnet   is   a   moment's  monument 
Memorial  from  the  soul's  eternity. 
To  one  dead  deathless  hour. 

Like  a  coin  (face  and  obverse)  memories   connected  with  coin,  kc. 
A  still  later  and    complete    manuscript    shows   the  sonnet  in  the 
form    in    which    it  was    sent   to  the  printer,  where  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  a  coin  are  fully  worked  out  : — 
A  sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument — 
Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 
To  one  dead  deathless  hour,     hook  that  it  be, 
Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent. 
Of  its  own  arduous  fulness  reverent  ; 
Carve  it  in  ivory  or  ebony. 
As  day  or  night  may  rule  ;    ami  let  Time  see 
Its  flowering  Ciest  impearled  and  orient. 

A  sonnet  is  a  coin  ;  its  face  reveals 

Ihe  soul — its  converse  to  what  Power  'tis  due — 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 

Of  life,  or  dower  in  Love's  high  retinue. 
It  serve  ;    or  'mid   the   dark   wharf's   cavernous  breath. 
In  Charon's  palm  it  pays  the  toll  to  death. 

■»  *  »  * 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables's  new  novel,  "  Annie  o'  the  Banks  o'' 
Dee, ' '  has  been  purchased  by  the  National  Press  Agency  and 
will  shortly  be  published.  Dr.  Stables  has  also  recently  begun 
a  story  fur  Messrs.  Nisbet  to  be  called  "  Oft'  to  Kloudyke," 
which  will  be  ready  some  time  next  year.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables's 
love  of  romance  is  not  confined  to  his  books.  All  through  the- 
summer  he  may  be  found  travelling  the  country  from  Berkshire 
to  Inverness  in  his  caravan  named  "  The  Land  Yacht  Wanderer.  " 
He  is  known  "  on  the  road  "  as  "  the  gentleman  gipsy,"  and 
he  believes  that  there  is  no  life  at  once  so  happy  and  so  free  as 
that  of  the  Romany  Rye. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  in  what  is  described  as  "  active 
preparation  "  an  historical  edition  of  Ccesar's  Gallic  War, 
Books  I. -VII.  This  is  due  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
present  Registrar  of  the  University,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose,  that 
CiBsar  should  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  Herodotus,  Livy,  or 
Tacitus  as  an  historical  author  for  the  Pass  School  of  Liters; 
Humaniores.  The  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  St.  George  Stock 
by  the  delegates,  and  has  taken  most  of  his  leisure  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  "  active  preparation  "  has  involved  two 
visits  to  France,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Stock  followed  in  the  track 
of  Ciesar  mounted  on  the  very  latest  thing  in  bicycles.  The 
work  is  to  be  in  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  the  introduc- 
tion, the  second  the  text  and  notes. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  first  work  of  fiction, 
"  Consequences, "will  shortly  be  issued  and  added  to  "  Bentley's 
Favourite  Novels."  Mr.  Castle's  "  Le  Roman  du  Prince 
Otlion  " — a  rendering  in  French  of  Stevenson's  "  Prince 
Otto  " — originally  published  in  London  by  Mr.  Lane,  has 
appeared  in  Paris  in  a  new  edition  from  the  Maison  Didier  and 
forms  one  of  the  series  called  the  "  Librairie  Academique." 
This  translation  is  now  being  dramatized  by  MM.  Syveton  et 
Moog  for  the  French  stage.  Mr.  Egerton  Castle,  whose  serial 
novel  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico  "  will  shortly  be  published  as  a 
volume,  is  now,  we  understand,  engaged  upon  a  story  of  a 
totally  difl'erent  character,  likely  to  bear  the  pleasing  title  of 
"  Young  April  "  and  to  be  ready  for  publication,  appropriately, 
early  in  the  spring. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  William  Le  Queux,  whose  permanent  lesidence  is  at 
Leghorn,  and  who  has  just  taken  up  his  usual  winttr  quarters  in 
a  flat  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  at  Nice,  is  at  work  on  a 
new  novel,  entitled  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  a  story  of 
Literary  London,  which  will  be  issued  early  in  the  spring,  though 
a  French  version  of  it  will  appear  in  January  as  a  feuilleton  in 
several  French  newspapers  in  Paris,  Nice,  and  Lyons.  He  is 
also  writing  a  series  of  "  Stories  of  Monte  Carlo."  His  novel 
"  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee,"  now  running  serially  in  the  Golden 
Fewinj  and  the  New  Y'ork  Truth,  also  deals  with  life  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  F.  V.  White  and  Co.  in 
the  new  year.  Another  book  of  Mr.  Le  Queux 's  in  the  coming 
season  will  be  "  The  A'eiled  Man,"  now  appearing  serially  in 
the  Idler. 
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A  book  of  fairy  tales  and  poems  by  Miss  Nora  Hopper  will 
shortly  bo  pubHsh^l  bv  Mr.  John  Lano  undt^r  thn  title  of  "  The 
<iirl  who  Danced  her  Feet  off."  The  tales  will  bo  original 
rather  than  traditional,  and  possess  less  of  that  antique  Celtic 
llavour  witli  which  she  has  familiarized  her  readers.  Miss 
Hopi)er  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  serial  story  for  Alalaula, 
and  has  also  a  new  volume  of  poems  in  contemplation. 
■»  *  «  « 

Mrs.  Haweis,  author  of  the  "  Art  of  Beauty  "  and  "  Chaucer 
Cor  Cliildrcn  "  and  a  novel,  "  Flame  of  Fire,"  recently 
published,  proposes  shortly,  to  produce  a  Vf)lumo  of  lectures  and 
a<ldresses  dealing  chiefly  with  the  interests  of  women  and  the 
beautiticatioii  of  the  h<jme. 

*  ¥■  *  * 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.s.  W.  K.  Clifford's  one-act  play 
vl  SM^yrrnn?  .1/omcn<  was  founded  on  M.  Copp^e's  "  Lo  Pater," 
fout  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  in  reality  a  stage  version  of  one  of 
Mrs.  (^lid'ord's  own  stories  which  will  bo  found  in  a  volume 
ontitlel  '•  'J'he  l^ast  Touches."  It  is  understood  that  A  SHjirrmc 
M(imci(t  is  to  1)0  jiroduced  almost  immediately  at  the  Comedy 
Tiioatro  with  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  in  the  chief  part. 

*  *  *  * 

The  title  of  Mr.  Fred  Wliishaw's  new  aerial  story,  wliich  will 
follow  Mr.  Staiduy  Woyman's  "  Shrewsbury  "  in  Tlf  Iillrr,  has 
2iot  yet  been  chosen,  but  it  will  be  a  romance  of  the  C't)Urt  of 
Catharine  the  Great— certainly  a  period  and  a  place  in  which 
a-omances  flourished.  Mr.  Whisliaw's  popular  novel,  "  A  Russian 
Vagabond,"  has  just  finished  its  serial  course  in  Td-Dnij  and 
•will  shortly  bo  nublishcd  by  Messrs.  Pearsons,  and  a  now  novel 
by  the  same  author  will  begin  its  career  in  tiio  .January  number 
■of  YouH'j  Jin'jtaitd. 

»  *  ■»  ♦ 

Wo  have  rocoived  the  following  from  the  British  Museum  : — 

The  trustpes  of  the  British  Museum  have  ilociiled  to  iliscontinun  the 
•openiiij,'  of  the  exhibition  gnllprics  on  weekilny  eveiiings  from  8  to 
10  p.m.  aftor  the  close  of  this  year,  and,  insleml,  to  keep  Iheni  open  until 
<3  p.m.  all  the  ycnr  inunil.  The  evening  opening  eommenceil  in  February, 
18110,  on  the  instnUiition  of  the  electric  light,  the  galleries,  however, 
ijeing  opened  oidy  in  Fcetions,  us  the  electric  ))lant  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  light  up  the  whole  building.  At  first  the  eastern  and  tlie  western  por- 
tions of  the  Museum  were  opero  1  on  idteinato  weekday  evenings  ;  1-ut 
the  numhei*  of  visitors  so  rapidly  declineil  that  the  galleries  weio  after- 
wards furthir  subdivided  into  three  sections.  The  numbers,  however, 
Iviv  still  continue  1  to  dicline.  The  exieviment  of  evening  opening 
having  thus  hml  a  fair  and  patient  trial  will  now  he  abandoned,  and  a 
lengthened  exhiliition  by  day  will  b'  substituted  during  the  months  when 
the  Mu.seumhas  hit'.ierto  been'closed  at  4  p.m.  or  Ti  p.m.,  aeconling  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  On  an  T  after  Monibiy,  the  .Sril  .binuary  next,  the 
Exhibition  (Jalleries  will  be  kept  open  throughout  the  year  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  with  this  reservation,  however,  that  during  the  dark  hours 
vhen  the  electric  light  has  to  be  employed  only  half  of  the  Museum  (the 
*'astern  and  the  western  galleries  alternately)  can  be  opi-noil  to  the  public. 
It  is  b'lievel  that  the  extension  of  time  will  he  appreciated  by  visitors, 
|inrticul.irly  during  the  winter  months,  when  hitherto  the  closing  hour 
has  hei  n  1  p.m.  The  arrangemints  for  oiiening  on  Sumlay  afternoons  will 
«iot  be  altered,  visitors  being  admitted  at  hours  varying  between  -  p.m. 
and  7  p.m.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

*  •»  «  * 

Authors  have  often  talked  of  turning  publishers,  and  in  one 
caso  the  talk  has  resulted  in  tho  author  Slotting  up  his  own  busi- 
Jiess  establisbniont.  Now,  however,  we  learn  that  a  publisher, 
Mr.  Grant  Richards,  is  about  to  turn  author.  He  is  collabor- 
ating with  tho  well-known  joinnalist  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens 
in  a  ronian<'o  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  an  English- 
man who  has  transmigrateil  backwards  into  the  days  of  tho 
Roman  Empire.  Mv.  Grant  Iticlmrds  will  publish  tlio  volume 
next  year. 

■»  *  *  » 

Mr.  >Tohn  Hollingshead  was  pleasantly  reminiscent  last  week 
ftt  tho  Vrban  Club,  a  small  but  gonial  coterie  of  literary  and 
<lramatic  people.  He  said  that  whenever  his  old  frionil  and 
master,  Charles  Pickens,  wanted  an  article  on  any  ditlicult  or 
jibstruso  subject  written,  he  invariably  assigned  it  to  .lolin  Hol- 
lingshead, '•  as  he  was  quite  the  most  ignorant  man  on  tho 
staff."  Mr.  Hollingsbeud  produced  very  roadnblo  articles, 
though  his  readers  were  jierhaps  as  wise  after  they  hail  road 
them  as  before.  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  during  tho  same 
evening,  also  told  a  story  somewhat  at  his  own  expense.  He 
once  undertook  to  deliver  a  loctiue  in  a  pr.)vincial  townon 
"  Brain  Kiist,"  and  the  local  paper,  in  niuiouncing  this  fact, 
nnd  atteiupling  to  pay  the  distinguished  medico  a  compliment, 
used   words    to    this    effect  :— "  The    Lectures    include    one    on 


'  Brain  Rust,'  by   Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  who  has  made  the 
subject  peculiarly  bis  own." 

*  *  *  * 

The  Bibliographical  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  on 
Monday  last, and  thanks  largely  to  the  energetic  secretary, Mr.  A. 
W.  Bollard,  is  in  a  nourishing  condition.  It  continues  to  do 
work  that  is  much  appreciated,  so  fur  as  it  goes,  but  much  more 
of  a  less  special  character  would  we  think  greatly  enhance  the 
Society's  usefulness.  The  new  president  is  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
whoso  fitness  for  the  post  scarcely  admits  of  question.  The  Earl 
sold  his  first  magnificent  librarj-  a  few  years  ago,  but  is  under- 
stood to  bo  forming  another  which  contains  a  very  large  number 
of  rare  and  interesting  works.  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth,  who  becomes  a 
vice-president,  is  tho  owner  of  one  of  tho  choicest  and  largest 
private  libraries  in  tho  world  ;  it  was  formed  bj-  his  lat«  father, 
Henry  Huth,  whoso  purcha.ses  through  one  bookseller  alone — 
Josojih  Lilley.amounteil  to  upwards  of  £"40,(X»0,  and  whose  entire 
ptnchasos  are  said  to  have  l)een  about  £120,000.  The  library 
would  now  probably  realize  twice  that  if  sold  under  the 
hammer.  Tho  new  treasurer  is  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves,  of  the  British 
Musetim,  whoso  wide  book  knowledge  is  always  at  tlio  service  of 
students.  So  long  as  tho  Bibliographical  Society  has  oflicials  of 
tho  foregoing  stamp  so  long  will  it  flimrish  and  prosper. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  dinner  held  in  tho  Kaiserhof  in  Berlin  last  xvoek,  in 
honour  of  tho  70th  birthday  of  Karl  Frenzel,  a  well-known 
literary  critic  and  journalist,  Dr.  B<il30,  tho  Prus.sian  Minister 
of  Education,  was  present  and  made  a  speech.  The  Minister 
referred  at  some  length  to  tho  independence  of  letters  from 
politics,  and  professed  himself  on  the  side  of  freedom.  His 
remarks  have  boon  received  with  some  scepticism  in  Berlin, 
wliore  tho  reiiresentatives  of  literature  complain  that  tho  Statu 
draws  the  curb  very  tight.  One  point,  however,  on  which  Dr. 
Boise  has  been  attacked  needs  a  slight  correction.  <>n  tho 
morrow  of  this  speech,  the  Radical  Pres.s  declared  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  had  lost  a  valuable  library  to  the  .State  by 
his  unwillingness  to  pay  about  £,\Tt  to  secure  it.  The  reference 
was  to  the  legacy  of  the  late  Professor  .Jiirgon  Meyer,  who 
bo(|ueathed  a  very  interesting  collection  of  pedagogical  literature 
to  tlio  Prussian  State,  on  condition,  however,  that  tho  Govern- 
ment should  establish  a  Cbiir  of  Pedai.'o£jics  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Bonn.  Dr.  Boise  found  himself  unable  !■)  comply  with  this  con- 
dition, and  the  library  was  sold  by  public  auction.  The  incident 
is,  no  doubt,  regrettable,  but  an  outlay  of  more  than  I'l.'i  was 
involved  by  the  terms  of  tho  testator's  will. 

■»♦■••» 

On  tho  evo  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  January  21,  l.'^.'S, 
comes  an  account  of  tho  Novaya-Zomlya  observations  at  tho 
eclipse  of  18%.  This  is  from  tho  pen  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Baden- 
Powell,  and  has  just  Ix-eii  publishe<l  by  tho  Royal  Society. 
As  tho  observations  of  tho  total  eclipse  of  tho  son  in  18SW, 
mado  in  Novaya-Zemlya  by  tho  party  which  Sir  George  most 
generously  took  out  as  his  guests  in  his  yacht  Otaria,  were 
tho  only  British  observations  of  that  oclipso  which  secured 
successful  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  monograph 
possesses  a  special  value. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wo  refer  elsowhoro  to  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  to  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman's  book  on  MoitIs's  publication.s.  Mr.  C.  Napier- 
Clavering  writes  from  IIC,  Ediiumd-street,  Birmingham, 
L'Oth  December,  18!t7  :— 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  entry  in  Mr.  Ihi.xton 
Forman's  "  Bibliography  of  William  Morris  "  :  — 

'"  The  Qntst. — Six  numbers  were  pablished,  and  to  the  fourth, 
November,  1895,  Morris  contributed  an  account  of  Kelmscott  Manor. 
Some  seiurato  copies  of  this  were  done,  with  the  following  title, 
'  Gossip  about  an  Old  House  on  tho  I'pper  Thames,  written  by  William 
Morris.'  This  choice  little  book,  of  the  same  topography  as  the 
magazine,  coasists  of  half-title,  title,  verso  woodont,  as  in  '  News  from 
Nowhere,'  and  two  more  woodcuts  by  New.  ami  colophon  :  Prinlrtl  at 
the  I'rcss  of  the  Binningliam  Guild  of  Handicraft,  I.imit«<l.  1'uUi.Jicd 
in  the  (JMrst  for  November,  1S9.~>,  B0<I  50  seiurate  copies  done  in  this 
form." 

I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  st«t«  in  your  columns  that  no  soeh  separate 
copies  were  printed  at  the  Guild  Press,  of  which  I  am  the  manager, 
and  that  I  have  authorized  no  n-print  of  tha  article,  so  that  any  *urb 
reprint  mu>t  l)e  an  infringement  of  tho  copyright,  which  is  mr  property. 
I  shall  l>e  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  supply  i>articulars  of 
this  interesting  issue  of  which  I  have  now  heanl  (or  the  first  time. 
«  «  «  * 

We  mentioned  Inst  week  the  popular  edition  of  Bal7.ac  being 
published  in  Paris  by  Jules  Kouff  et  Cie.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
bi-wcokly  instalments  of  24  (>ag09  each,  sold  at  the  price  of  10 
centimes  tho  number.     Tho   publishers  have  begun  with    "  Le 
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Pere  Goriot,"  which  will  be  completed  in  13  numbers.  The 
next  novel  to  appear  will  be  "  Eugenie  Grandet,"  which  will 
comprise  nine  numbers.  The  type  used  is  large  and  clear,  and 
the  page  is  well  leaded,  so  that  its  general  aspect  with  the 
broad  margins  is  sufficiently  attractive. 

*  *  *  * 

A  very  different  Balzac,  a  sumptuous  edition  of  a  new 
translation  of  "La  Com(3die  Humaine,"  will  be  presented 
to  the  Entjlish  public  early  in  February  next.  It  is  to 
consist  of  forty  royal  octavo  volumes,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated by  two  hundred  and  eighty  original  Goupil-gravures 
designed  by  many  of  the  leading  French  artists,  and  printed  on 
Ruisdael  hand-made  paper.  The  edition  will  be  strictly  limited 
to  fifty  copies,  and  subscribers  can  only  obtain  them  by  pur- 
chasing the  whole  forty  volumes.  The  translation  has  been  made 
by  Miss  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  who  has  given  fifteen 
years'  study  to  the  work.  There  are  very  few  instances  of 
Bowdlerizing,  the  chief  relating  to  the  rendering  of  "Splendour 
and  Misery  of  Courtesans,"  which  in  this  edition  will  bear  the 
title  "  Lucien  de  Rubempre'. "  The  "memoir"  volume  will 
contain  Miss  Wormeley 's  careful  study  of  Balzac,  his  life  and 
work  ;  and  include  the  narrative  of  Balzac's  sister  Laure, 
Mme.  Surville.  Estimates  of  Balzac's  character  and  genius,  from 
the  writings  of  Gautier,  Sainte-Beuve,  George  Sand,  Taine,  and 
others,  will  form  the  critical  portion  of  this  volume,  which  will 
also  embody  carefully-arranged  lists  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
■tvritings  with  their  dates  of  publication.  Two  hundred  copies 
were  printed  for  America,  where  the  edition  was  originally 
projected  ;  these,  however,  have  all  been  sold.  The  price  there 
was  £40  per  set  ;  but  subscribers  to  these  fifty  will  probably  be 
able  to  buy  a  set  for  £2.5  or  £30.  Messrs.  Downey  and  Co.  are 
to  be  the  publishers. 

*  *  ■*  * 

Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  eminent  American  librarian  and 
historian,  whose  death  we  lately  recorded,  had  left  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifllin,  and  Co.  the  corrected  sheets  of 
an  important  contribution  to  his  series  of  volumes  on  American 
History  in  its  geographical  relations.  The  work,  which  bears 
the  title,  "  The  Westward  Movement  :  the  Struggle  for  the 
Trans- Alleghany  Region,  1763-1797,"  carries  on  the  story 
begun  by  the  author's  "  Cartier  to  Frontenac  "  and  continued 
in  "  The  Mississippi  Basin."  It  traces  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence made  by  the  Western  pioneers  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  which  ended  in  their  WTesting  from  England  and  Spain 
the  right  to  control  the  full  limit  of  American  territory  along 
the  lakes  and  by  the  Mississippi.  Practically,  the  narrative 
covers  the  period  of  the  beginning,  progress,  and  successful 
issue  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  work  will  be  issued  in 
England  on  January  3,  from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird. 

*  *  *  * 

The  report  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  to  which  so  much 
reference  has  lately  been  made,  has  called  forth  the  following 
letter  from  one  of  its  more  influential  members.  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, in  sending  his  letter  to  the  society,  also  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Publishers'  Association  : — 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 'Dec.  5,  1S97. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  belonged  to  tha  Society  of  Authors  for  some 
years,  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  it  for  valualile  advice  given  me  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  But  I  .so  entirely 
disagree  with  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  discount  question, 
and  am  so  anxious  to  dissociate  myself  from  it,  that  I  ara  forced  to 
resign  my  membership  of  the  society,  as  I  now  do.  There  is  hardly 
any  kind  of  business  in  which  the  evils  of  reckless  competition  have  not 
been  felt  daring  the  last  half-century  ;  and  remedies  of  various  kinds 
have  been  sought  after  and  adopted  with  success  in  many  trades.  To 
take  their  stand,  as  the  committee  do,  on  the  formulce  which  were 
current  in  1S52,  about  the  "  freedom  which  ought  to  prevail  in  com- 
mercial transactions,"  seems  to  me  an  absurd  anachronism.  Had  it  been 
clear  that  the  committee  had  accepted  Mr.  Longman's  offer,  and  had  met 
with  the  publishers'  sub-committee  in  conference  on  the  subject,  I  should 
attach  more  importance  to  their  contention  that  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion could  not  be  carried  out. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Publi.shers' 
Association,  and  remain.  Yours  sincerely. 

The  Secretary,  Society  of  Authors.  WM.  CUNNINGHAM. 

*  *  *  * 

The  fifth  volume  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  translati<m  of  Gregoro- 
vius's  "  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  "  may  be  definitely  e.x- 
pected  during  the  first  week  in  January.  It  is  to  be  published 
in  two  parts,  as  was  the  fourth  volume.  Part  I.  includes 
"  Book  ix."  of  the  whole  work,  and  relates  the  history  of  the 
City  in  the  13th  century,  from  the  reign  of  Innocent  III.  until 
1260.     Part  II.  consists  of  "  Book  x., ""and  continues  the  history 


down  to  the  3'ear  1305.  The  complete  translation  will  be  finished 
in  three  further  volumes  ;  but  these,  probably,  will  take  twO' 
more  years  in  preparation. 

*  *  *  * 

The  projected  life  of  "  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  whic.k 
has  been  considerably  delayed  by  the  Edinburgh  printing  strike, 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards  early  in  the  new  year. 
Some  amusingly  confident  assertions  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  which  have  been  made  in  various  quarters  must  be  our 
excuse  for  referring  once  more  to  the  subject.  It  may  as  well  be 
stated  that  "  the  writer,  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters," 
who  was  originally  mentioned  as  its  author  is  not,  and  has  never- 
been,  employed  on  the  staff  of  The  Times. 

*  *  *  * 

A  trade  journal  says: — "  The  Klondyhc  Morinii;/  Tunc^  is,  we- 
should  say,  the  dearest  paper  in  the  world.  The  price  per  copy 
is  £1  10s.  Here  are  a  few  selections  from  its  advertisements  : — 
'  California  ham  at  Soapine  Sam's,  only  lOd.  an  ounce  '  ; 
'  Cariboo  steak  with  onions  at  the  Greyhound  Restaurant,- 
12s.  ';  '  shave,  6s.,  close  shave,  7s.  6d.,  hair  cut,  13s.,  hair 
cut,  London  style,  16s.  ':  '  four  men  wanted  at  La  Due's  saw- 
mills. Nothing  to  do  but  work.  Pay  £3  a  day  and  three 
drinks  '  ;  '  mule  cutlet,  4s.  2d.  '  ;  '  dog,  tender  loin,  10s.  3d.' 
The  Th>ies  has  a  poetical  department,  humorous  illustrations, 
and  a  thrilling  account  of  an  assassination  in  a  saloon  over 
cheating  at  cards." 

■»*■** 

The  Scottish  Text  Society,  over  whose  14th  annual  meeting 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian  lately  presided  in  Edinburgh,  appears  to 
suff'er  from  a  complaint  just  contrary  to  that  of  its  younger  and 
more  vigorous  brother,  the  Scottish  History  Society.  The 
former  body  laments  that,  although  admission  is  unrestrained, 
it  cannot  get  enough  members  to  make  its  work  flourish  :  less 
than  300  Scotsmen  are  interested  in  their  native  literature  to 
the  extent  of  an  annual  guinea.  A  ctoIo  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  both  societies  might  believe  that  the  allure- 
ment of  volumes  handsomely  printed  in  limited  numbers  at  the 
foremost  of  Scottish  presses,  and  reasonably  certain  to  rise  in 
value,  has  something  to  do  with  the  preference  which  the  canny 
Scot  shows  for  Lord  Rosebery's  Society.  The  Glasgow  Herald^ 
however,  points  out  a  more  plausible  explanation  by  saying  that 
"  Scottish  scholars  will  do  a  "ood  deal  to  insure  the  adequate 
reprinting  and  illustration  of  the  monuments  of  their  country's 
ancient  literature,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  their 
guineas  in  order  that  reverend  editors  may  pour  out  their  not 
always  impeccable  erudition  in  two  or  three  volumes  of  notes  to 
some  classic,  the  text  of  which, although  antique,  really  stands  in 
no  need  of  such  a  voluminous  flood  of  annotation. ' '  The  Scottish 
Text  Society's  edition  of  "  Dunbar  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  case  in  point.  If  the  editors  would  cure  themselves  of 
that  distressing  literary  disease  of  which  Sir  'William  Hamilton 
is  said  to  have  accused  his  professorial  successor,  the  excellent, 
work  in  which  their  society  is  engaged  might  expect  more 
general  recognition. 

■*  *  »  * 

Certainly  the  enthusiasm  which  English  readers  have  lately 
shown  for  works  in  the  Scottish  language  ought  to  prepare  a  few 
of  them  at  least  for  helping  to  trace  that  language  back  to  its 
earlier  stages.  The  "  really  good  Scottish  library  "  which  the 
society  aims  at  presenting  to  its  members  labours,  as  Lord 
Lothian  observed,  under  the  disadvantage  that  it  does  not 
"  rouse  interest  like  a  novel,  or  appeal  to  political  or  patriotic 
passion."  Perhaps  few  readers  will  be  convinced  by  the  bold 
claim  of  Dr.  Buchan — better  known  to  meteorologists  as  "  the 
Clerk  of  the  Weather  " — that  "  modern  English  is  to  a  very 
great  degree  corrupted  Scotch. "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that  statement,  no  doubt,  but  somehow  the  way  in  which  it  is 
put  makes  it  sound  inexact.  Was  it  not  "  A.  K.  H.  B. "  who 
confessed  that  the  art  of  putting  things  was  not  a  Scottish 
characteristic  ?  The  latest  important  announcement  made  by 
the  council  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Chronicles  "  of  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  whose  "  gossip- 
history  "  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite  authoritj',  and 
supplied  much  of  the  framework  of  "  Marmion."  As  hitherto 
known,  Pitscottie's  quaint  and  graphic  history  only  extends 
down  to  the  year  3565,  although  in  his  preface  he  says  that  he 
carried  it  to  1575.  A  manuscript  has  now  been  discovered 
containing  the  ccmpletion,  and  Dr.  ^Eneas  Mackay  is  editing; 
this  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  Clearly  the  best  thing  that 
the  "  Peris  ai  the  Gate  "  of  the  History  Society  can  do  is  to- 
amuse  their  leisure  by  subscribing  for  and  reading  old  Pitscottie. 

*  *  -(t  -» 

Dr.  Georg  Brandes's  nio^t  important  contribution  toliterary 
criticism  is,  undoubtedly,  his    study    of    Shakespeare.     Mr.    \V. 
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Hciiioniiinn  luis  lon(5  promised  tho  English  translation  of 
tliiH  work,  upon  wliicli  Jlr.William  ArclicT  iind  Miss  Diana  W  lute 
have  been  engaged.  It  may,  however,  bo  expected  early  in  the 
new  year.  Dr.  Brandes's  work  is  fashioned  on  r|uito  original 
lines,  and  dili'ers  essentially  both  in  treatment  and  form  fr.jni 
Kuch  studies  as  those  by  Professor  D.)wden,  Karl  F.lze, 
(Jorvinus,  and  tho  rest.  The  English  edition  wdl  be  in  two  octavo 

volumes. 

*  *  *  * 

It  will  bo  interesting  news  to  many  of  our  readers  that  an 
authoritative  life  offjuy  do  Maupassant  is,  at  last,  being  written  ; 
and  the  ouriou.s  thing  is  that  tho  biography  is  to  be  tho  joint 
work  of  French  and  English  collaboratorH.  The  French  col- 
laborator is  M.  HuL'Ues  Uebell,  who  has  acquired  an  enormous 
collection  of  de  MaiipaHsarit's  letters  ;  the  English  collaborator 
is  Mr.  RolH'it  HarboroMgh  Sherard,  who  knew  do  Maui)a.ssant 
intimately  for  many  years.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be 
critical  as  well  as  biograjihicil,  and  that  French  and  English 
versiona  of  it  .shall  bo  published  tiinultanoously. 

*  *  *  * 

Tho  American  Bookman  contains  tho  announcement  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  produce  a  dramatization  of  Ian 
Maclaren's  stories  "  Beside  tho  Bonuio  Brier  Bush,"  "  The 
Bays  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  "  Kate  Carnegie."  The  play  is 
entitled  liesidc  the  Bonnie  Biicr  Biixh,  and  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
James  M'Arthur  and  Tom  Hall.  When  Dr.  Watson  was  in 
America  a  year  ago  Mr.  M'Arthur  snbniitted  a  synoj.sis  of  the 
play  to  him  and  received  his  consent  to  make  the  dramatization. 
Tho  play  will  be  iinxluced  in  New  York  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
It  may  bo  mentioned  that  Mr.  M'Arthur  is  the  assistant  editor 
of  the  American  Bookman. 

♦  *  *  * 

Sully  Prudhommo,  like  Browning,'  will  never  be  one  of  tho 
world's  popular  poets,  but  to  tho  "  happy  few  "  who  can 
ap|ircciato  bis  exijuisite  gems  of  jxictry  no  greater  intellectual 
treat  could  bo  imagined  than  the  matinee  of  December  16  given 
at  the  Bodiniere,  with  Mile.  Bartot,  of  the  C'omedio  Fran^aise, 
to  recite  tho  gifted  Academician's  verses. 

*  *  «  ■» 

.\n  addition   to  the   luimber  of   London   ])ubiishers    is  to  bo 
niado   by   Mr.    J.    B.    1*.    Long,    who,   under  tho  stylo  of  "  John 
Long,"  will  carry  on  business  at  (J,  Chandos-street,  Strand. 
*  *  *  * 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  P.K.  1{..\.,  has  prepared  for  tho  January 
ni:m'  or  of  tho  Ma(i(tzinc  of  Art  a  long  and  important  article  on 
the  Portraits  of  Christ,  from  tho  earliest  representations  to 
painting'*  by  modern  artists,  which  is  very  fully  illustrated. 
A  IVencli  translation  of  Monsieur  Andre  le  Bon's  "  Modern 
I'Vanco,"  announced  in  our  list  of  books  on  December  11,  will 
lie  p\ibliBhed  next  February. 

Mr.  (i.  B.  IJuigin  has  finished  a  novel  entitled  '•  Father 
Bonifeau's  Pu]iil,"  which  will  bo  published  in  tho  spring  by  3Ir. 
Grant  lliehards. 

A  now  novel  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  author  of  "  Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  is  to  run  as  a  serial  in  tlu'  ( 'oi/uri/ during 
tho  coming  year.  The  title  will  be  "  Tho  Adventures  of 
Fran(,'ois,"  a  story  of  tho  French  Rov<dution. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  liist  long  novel,  "  Rod  Rock — a 
Chronicle  of  Hoconstiuction,"  will  be  tho  leading  serial  in 
Scribncr's  Maijuziue  for  1898. 

M.  Legouvt'  is  preparing  still  another  work,  which  is  to 
have  for  title  "  Mon  Enseignement  h.  Sfevres." 

M.  Hiiip<ilyte  Parigot  is  preparing  an  important  work  on 
Alexandre  Dumas  jx'ro. 

The  first  bock  of  M.  Barboy  D'.\ureilly  to  bo  translated  into 
English  will  bo  published  in  .\merica  by  Messrs.  Copoland  and 
Day.  It  is  to  bo  entitled  •'  Of  Daiulyism  and  (Joorgo  Brumniell." 
S.  Lapi  of  Castello  announces  the  immediate  publication  of 
tho  following :  t'iro  Annovi— "  I'or  la  storia  di  uu'anima — 
Biogratia  di  (iiacomo  Loopardi."  Maria  Alinda  Bninamonti 
nata  Honacci — "  I'iscorsi  d'Arto.  " 

The  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  •'  Admirals  All  " 
in  Elkin  Mathews's  Shilling  (iarland  series  is  in  the  press.  It 
will  contain  two  now  ballads-  viz.,  "  The  Gay  Gordons  "  and 
"  Ho  I'oll  Among  Thieves." 

Sir  Edwin  .\ruold.  K.C.I.E.,  will  contribute  to  tho  Quiver 
for  January  a  poem  entitled  "A  Child's  A\'isdom."  In  the  same 
issue  Dean  Farrar.  the  Uishop  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Meath. 
Dean  Spenee,  Dr.  Parker,  Sir  George  Williams,  and  others,  con- 
tribute New  Year's  tirectings. 

The  .hinuary  number  of  Vomnopoli.t,  which  will  inaugurate 
tho  third  year  of  the  review,  will  oont;iin  "  John  Delavoy,"  a 
comploto    stoiy,    by    Mr.    Henry    Jamoa,   and    the    symposium. 


already  promised,  on  "  Society  of   the  Future,"  Mr.  Hyudman 
taking  the  English  point  of  view. 

Armand  Colin  et  Cie.  annoance  "  Scfenes  et  Episodes  d© 
I'Histoiie  d'Allemagno,"  by  Professor  Seignobos,  a  volume 
illustrated  by  ilM.  Rochegrosso  and  Al.  Mucha,  and  sold  at 
'Mi.,  and  a  companion  volume  of  "  Scenes  et  Episodes  de 
I'Histoiro  Nationale,"  by  the  simo  author,  illustrated  by  GO 
largo  unpublished  compositions  executed  especially  for  this  work 
by  MM.  Cormon,  Detaille,  J-P.  Laurens,  Luc.  Olivier  Meraon, 
Moreau,  Rochegrosso,  itc. 

A  periodical  publication,  to  be  called  the  "  Hohenzollem 
Jahrbuch,"  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Dicsecke  and  De\Tient,  of 
Leipzig.  Tho  editor  is  Dr.  Paul  Seidel,  and  tho  object  of  tho 
new  annual  is  to  collect  and  classify  all  tho  floating  information 
as  to  the  historj"  of  the  Hohenzollem  family.  The  paper  is  to 
be  profusely  illustrated,  and  to  bo  issue<l  at  the  nigh  prico 
of  20  marks. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  one  of  the  best  known  Welsh  antiquarians, 
will  make  his  first  appeal  to  the  public  as  a  writer  of  fiction  early 
in  tho  coming  year.  A  novel  of  his,  entitled  "  Uwen  Tanat,'' 
which  deals  with  eontemiiorary  Welsh  life,  is  now  passing^ 
through  the  jness.     The  puolishers  are  Messrs.  Digbj ,  Long. 

Messrs.  Estes  and  Lauriat,  of  Bost'in,  Mass. ,  have  in  pre- 
paration a  volume  of  lyrics,  entitled  "  On  tho  Slopes  of 
Helicon,  "  and  other  poems,  by  Lloyd  Mifflin,  tho  author  of 
"  Tho  Gates  of  Song.'' 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Stephenson,  Rector  of  Lympsham 
and  Treasurer  of  Wells  Cathedral,  is  preparing  for  publication 
by  subscription  a  collection  of  verse  under  the  title  of  "  Songa 
of  Somerset,"  comprising  several  of  the  local  poems  published 
in  "  Glimiises  of  tho  West  "  (which  has  long  been  out  of  print) 
and  subseipient  publications,  together  with  some  which  have  not 
previously  appeared.  Messrs.  Bamicott  and  Pearce,  of  Taunton, 
aro  the  publishers. 

LIST     OF    NEW    BOOKS    AND    REPRINTS. 
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Modepn  Painters.  Vol.  V.  Of 
I.i'iif  HcHUtv.  (if  < 'loud  Hcftutv.  of 
Ideas  of  Itdution.  By  John 
lUixkin.  1,1..II..  D.C'.L.  iNew 
Kdilion  in  SiiiiiU  Form.)   "JxSlln., 

xvi.+ssfipp.   Loniioii.  isnr. 

licorRc  Allen.    !»s. 

The  Glasgow  School  of 
Painting.  Hy  /'(mi«(  Mnrlin. 
Wittiun  rntro<liutiijn  tiy  t  nmcis 
H.  Nuwbiry.  lUlxGJin.,  xxiil.+ 
73  pp.    London,  185*7. 

George  Bell.    10s  M.  n. 

English  Poptpalts.  A  Series  of 
LitlioKnipluil  DniwinRS.  Tiirt 
VIII.  Conlainiin;  IVrtmits  of 
Prof.  Cliarlu-  Villiers  Stanford  and 
Mr.  CieorKe  Iternard  Slmw.  Hy 
Will  Hothcnslcin.  15xl01in.  Lon- 
don, IS)?.  Grant  Klchnrds.  2s.Gd.  n. 

t5i.'trfiV\ii'.  IS'^^'nK'  Yol.  :Ul  of 
.Killlltlcv  'l'ii-lU\wrl'icn.  edited  by 
11.  KniiikfU".  Hv  llrnrji  Thotlr. 
lcH.7iii..  11-'  |M>.  4.1  llluslralion-^. 
Hiekfild.  l^iK.  VcIhaKen.  3  Murks. 

The  Life  of  Oup  Lopd  Jesus 
ChPlst.  CoiniHi-ili.M.s  fiimi  tlie 
Koiir  GiHpils.  With  rxiilaniitoi-}- 
KriiwlnK-s.  Bv.A/im.'i  Ti.s-.wf.  Notes 
Translated  bv  Mrs.  Arthur  Hell. 
Vols.  II.  to  Vl.  l.i;  ■  l:ijiii.  Lon- 
lion.  isy7.  Sampson  Low.  Paris. 
1S1I7.  I.iriMii  ier.     'JN.  n.  inch. 

The  Venetian  Painters  of  the 
Renaissance.    With    an   Index 
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lirnn.ion.  WitliJl  I'liolotfravun' 
lUuMtrations.  IMlxIlin..  xix..*-l(r.' 
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THE    LITERARY    YEAR. 


Tlie  literature  of  the  year  which  ended  j-esterday  is 
hriefly  reviewed  on  another  page.  We  say  reviewed  because, 
>o  far  as  our  space  jiennitted,  wo  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine a  record  of  the  books  jmblished  of  1897  with  a  few 
words  of  retrospective  critici.sm  of  their  content.-:.  ]5ut  if 
our  account  has  thus  e.scaped  the  character  of  a  mere  cat.i- 
logue,  it  is  the  utmost  that  in  tliese  days  is  to  be  hoped 
for.  P'or  although,  as  the  inevitabU'  residt  of  the  enor- 
mous annual  production  of  books,  the  number  of  those 
not  worth  recording  lias,   of  course,  enormously  increased, 


it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  noteworthy  publications 
of  each  year  add  progressively  to  the  labours  of  the  yearly 
chronicler.  It  should,  moreover,  be  matter  of  .-ati.sfaction 
to  those  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  treat  "  literature  " 
and  "  fiction  "  as  convertible  terms  that  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  books  of  1897  lias  not  to  be  a-^signed  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  work  of  the  novelist.  I^iographics 
rank  indisputably  highest  among  the  productions  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  the  historical  literature  of  the 
same  period  comes  not  far  behind.  Subject  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  biographer  that  his  succe.sses  are 
of  course  not  necessarily  or  always  literary  triumphs, 
as  indeed  the  author  of  the  most  successful  biography  of 
the  past  year  would  be  the  last  to  insist.  But  there  have 
been  shorter  and  less  widely  read  works  than  the  "  Life 
of  Lord  Tennyson,"  which,  as  we  note  in  the  course  of  our 
survey,  are  of  undoubted  literary  value,  and  in  at  least 
one  case  of  high  literary  distinction. 

In  the  department  of  history  it  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  said  that  subject  counts  for  nothing  and  treatment 
for  everything  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  saying,  which 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  liteniry  quality  of  a  success- 
ful work  in  any  other  department  of  authorship,  does  not 
have  quite  that  significance  in  this  connexion.  For  the 
only  standard  of  treatment  which  a  certain  school  of 
contemporary  historians  jiropose  to  themselves  is  one 
which  well  nigh  excludes  all  the  arti.stic  and  pleasun- 
giving  elements  of  literature  from  their  work.  The 
results  of  the  minutest  research  imparted  to  the 
reader  with  the  severest  austerity  of  style  appears 
to  constitute  their  ideal  of  history.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  a  temporary  i)hase  of  historiographie 
fashion.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  long 
survive  the  brilliantly  inaccurate  historian  against  whose 
examjile  and  intluence  it  was  a  protest  ;  and,  after  .all.  if 
Mr.  Froude  is  dead  so  also  is  Mr.  Freeman.  "  Mos-t 
readers,"  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  so  justly  observed  in  the 
last  number  of  the  lievieu;  "  require  a  history  which  they 
can  read  with  pleasure  and  which  impresses  itself  on 
their  mind.-."  It  would  not.  as  he  says,  be  "  ditficult  to 
name  works  admiriible  in  point  of  erudition  and  reganftxl 
by  all  scholars  with  profound  gratitude  which  no  ordinary 
mortal  could  read,  or,  if  he  did  read,  could  iXMsiblv 
remember."  But  there  are  signs,  we  think,  that  it 
will  soon  become  difficult  to  name  quite  so  many 
historical  works  of  this  character;  and  that  the  historian 
of  the  future  will  perceive  that  it  is  jx).«sible  to  lend 
to  his  logical  narrative  something  of  the  life  and 
colour  that  it  receives  in  the  hands  of  the  great  historical 
romancers  without  allowing  themselves  the  Decisional 
liberties  of  Scott,  or,  still  le.<s,  indulging  in  the  aiid.acious 
licence  of  Dumas.     After  all  the  most  leamc<l  historian 
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of  the  day  is  an  eminently  readable  writer,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  when  JMr.  Gardiner  reaches  the  year 
IGGO  he  will  manage  to  make  the  story  of  the  Restoration 
animated  and  interest  ing  without  ascribing  that  important 
event  to  the  spirited  action  of  D'Artagnan  in  carrying 
General  Monk  off  to  the  Hague  packed  up  in  a  deal  box. 

Neither  in  science  nor  in  philosoiihy  has  the  past 
year  produced  any  memorable  work,  and  though  the  Press 
has  of  late  been  unusually  fertile  in  volumes  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  apologetic  theology,  it  has  been  with  respect- 
able ratlier  than  remarkable  results.  In  poetry  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  marked 
merit  to  record.  One  or  two  poets  of  established  reputa- 
tion have  published  collected  editions  of  their  works, 
enabling  us  thereby  to  refresh,  and  when  necessary  to 
revise,  our  previously-formed  impressions  of  their  poetic 
quality,  but — with  perhaps  the  single  excep)tion  of  the 
title-poem  of  I\Ir.  Watson's  last  volume — contributing 
little  or  no  new  material  to  assist  us  in  the  process.  The 
production  of  minor  poetry,  and  of  that  still  lower  order  of 
verse  which  Horace  so  vainly  endeavoui-ed  to  rule  out,  has 
been  as  active  as  ever.  If  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  has  positively  increased,  it  is  not  that  we  have 
ascertained  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  but  merely  that 
precise  information  on  the  subject  is  v^anting,  and  that, 
regard  being  had  to  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the 
number  of  other  not  less  urgent  demands  on  the  time  and 
industry  of  the  statistician,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
supplied.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  bardlets  are 
still,  as  they  have  been  for  a  good  many  years,  sufSeiently 
numerous  and  vocal  to  produce  the  impression  on  the 
bewildered  hearer  that  the  whole  nation  has  become — as 
was  said  of  a  certain  famous  University — a  "  nest  of 
singing  birds."  A  nest,  however,  from  which  the  bird  is 
free  to  rise  and  soar  is  hardly,  perhaps,  the  correct  word 
for  the  habitation  of  songsters  whose  flight  is  so  limited 
and  their  note  so  incessant  and  monotonous  that,  as  was 
predicted  the  other  day  by  a  humourist,  who  is  himself  a 
poet,  there  must  sooner  or  later  arise  a  general  and 
exasperated  cry  of  "  Cover  up  their  cages  !  "  Meanwhile, 
however,  they  continue  singing  with  a  persistency  which 
becomes  almost  pathetic  when  we  consider  how  scant  is 
the  attention  paid  to  them,  and  how  rare  the  insertion  of 
even  the  smallest  lump  of  critical  sugar  between  the 
bars. 

In  the  department  of  fiction  the  year  1897  has 
witnessed  the  production  of  one  work  of  enormous 
popularity,  and  a  few  others — three  or  four  at  the 
outside — of  exceptional  merit.  To  the  rest — the  un- 
distinguished multitude,  as  large  as  ever  last  year,  if 
not  larger — it  is  certainly  but  just  to  allow  that  merit 
of  variety  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  credited  them  in  his 
recent  observations  on  the  contemporary  fiction.  They 
have  given  us  "  novels  of  the  natural  and  of  the  super- 
natural," "  thaumaturgic  "  novels,  "  novels  dealing  not  only 
with  what  is  beautiful,  but  with  what  is  ugly;  not  only 
with  what  is  interesting,  but  with  what  is  uninteresting." 
They  have  given  us  "  novels  in  which  everything  that 
could    happen    to    anybody   happens   to   the   hero   in  the 


course  of  the  story,  and  novels  in  which  the 
peculiarity  seems  to  be  that  nothing  hapjaens  to 
anybody  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and,  finally,  so 
hardly  are  we  set  for  subject  that  even  the  quintessence 
of  dulness  is  extracted  from  the  dullest  lives  of  the 
dullest  localities  and  turned  into  a  subject  of  artistic 
treatment."  The  accuracy  of  the  classification  will  be 
fully  acknowledged  by  the  long-suffering  reviewer,  but  as 
to  its  completeness  there  may  be  a  doubt.  For  we  must 
confess  to  some  astonishment  at  Mr.  Balfour's  further 
remark  on  the  one  subject  which  according  to  him  the 
contemporary  novelist  has  left  untouched.  He  complains 
that  a  novel  "  seldom  or  never,  not  in  one  case  in  a 
hundred,  not  in  one  case  in  a  thousand,  attempts  to  take 
an  individual  and  trace  what  in  natural  science  would  be 
called  his  life  history.  The  very  pleasure  we  get  from 
a  good  biography — the  tracing  of  a  man's  life  from 
childhood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  maturity,  from 
maturity  to  age — is  practically  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  the  novelist."  Surely  this  is  a  hard 
saying.  In  one  of  the  most  voluminous  novels  of  the 
past  year  the  "  life  history "  of  the  heroine  is  traced 
not  indeed  to  old  age,  but  from  childhood  to  j'outh  and 
fi'om  youth  to  maturity  with  a  remorseless  jDarticularity  of 
detail  ;  while  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  striking  of 
the  year's  novels  is  avowedly  an  unfinished  life  history  of 
the  hero,  the  completion  of  which  is  expressly  reserved  for 
a  promised  sequel.  So  common  indeed  have  these  bio- 
graphies in  fiction  become  that,  when  Mr.  Balfour  in  effect 
asks  us  whether  we  have  ever  known  the  contempoi'ary 
novelist  treat  his  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  spirit  of  the 
biographer  we  are  reminded  of  Charles  Lamb's  reply  to 
Coleridge  in  the  matter  of  the  "  lay  sermons  "  and  feel 
almost  inclined  to  answer  that  we  have  never  known  the 
contemporary  novelist  do  anything  else.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  this  method  of  writing  fiction.  The 
"  School  for  Saints"  has  shown  its  possibilities  if '•  The 
Beth  Book  "  has  illustrated  some  of  its  drawbacks.  But 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  so  well  established  already  that  Sir. 
Balfour  in  recommending  it  so  earnestly  to  the  novelist  is 
really  "  forcing  an  open  door." 


iCVlCWQ, 


Emin  Pascha.  Eine  Darstellnng  seines  Lehens  unci 
Wii'kens  mit  Benutzuiig  seiner  Tageburhor.  Bfiefe  mid  Wissen- 
schaftlichen  Aufzeichnuugen.  By'Georg:  Schweitzer.  "With 
a  Map,  eiglit  Portraits,  and  various  F.icsiuiiles.  10.',  x  T.jin., 
xiv.  +  SOSpp.    Berlin,  1S9S.  Waltlier.    12  marljs. 

This  is  a  valuable  and,  in  many  respects,  a  very 
beautiful  book.  It  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  the 
great  savant  and  explorer  since  he  was  brutally  murdered 
in  1892  ;  and  if  Herr  Schweitzer,  Emin's  own  cousin  and 
the  guardian  of  Ferida,  Emin's  only  child,  has  been 
tempted  by  the  magnitude  of  his  opportunity  to  jiroduce 
too  iDig  a  volume,  his  readers  will  find  many  extenuating 
circumstances.  All  the  material  is  here  from  which  a 
compact  biography  may  one  day  be  extracted.  Letters,  and 
conversations,  and  passages  from  Emin's  Diaries  are  given 
here  at  full  length,  and  the  narrative  is  consecutively 
pursued  from  1840  until  1892.     An   editorial    committee, 
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liad  Herr  Schweitzer  associated  himself  with  such  a  body, 
would  douhtless  have  sufifgested  a  more  eclectic  mctlKjd, 
for  not  even  the  present  interest  in  African  and  Er:;}ptiiin 
affairs,  which  the  biofrra))her  ])leads  in  his  Preface,  can 
carry  the  reader  without  demur  through  800  octavo  pages. 
I'ut  tiiere  is  very  much  to  be  gratefnl  for.  An  admirable 
map  of  East  Africa  and  the  Congo  forms  an  Appendix  to 
the  volume.  ]\fessrs.  Walther,  of  Berlin,  have  done  their 
jjart  very  well  ;  aiifl  (hough  we  have  noticed  too  many  mis- 
prints up  and  down  the  pages,  yet  the  book  is  issued  in 
clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  a  word  of  praise  should  be 
leserved  for  the  tasteful  headings  and  tail-pieces  designed 
by  the  well-known  Oriental  painter,  Max  Ilabes. 

]\Iost  of  all  we  are  grateful  for  the  picture  of  Emin 
himsc^lf.  Through  all  his  adventures,  and  from  the  mass 
ol'  flocinnents  in  which  his  story  is  enveloped,  the  ])erson- 
aiity  of  Eduard  Schnitzer  shines  fortli  as  a  brave  and 
honest  gentleman,  a  ])ublic  servant  of  whom  Germany 
may  lie  justly  proud,  a  half-blind  scholar  who  yet  knew 
the  secret,  of  governing  men,  a  physician  and  a  soldier, 
])uMeiit  and  conscientious  almost  to  the  verge  of  in- 
effectiveness on  a  continent  where  promjit  decision  is  the 
liist  secret  of  success,  and  among  contemporaries  who 
more  readily  abandoned  themselves  to  the  demoraliziu" 
influence  of  solitary  jiower.  Alone  alnlo^^t  of  the  jiioneers 
of  lun-opean  domination  in  Africa,  Emin  Pasha  preserved 
to  the  end  the  mild  temper  and  simple  uprightness  which 
belonged  to  the  Cxermans  of  the  generation  now  passin<' 
away.  He  made  no  enemies — a  (piality  which  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  worldly  success — and  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  bear  luianimous  testimony  to  his 
disinterestedness,  his  lovable  nature,  his  talent  for  takiu" 
liains,  and  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  exi)loration. 

It   is   unfortunately  impossible,  within  tiie  limits   of 
tliis    review,   to    follow    Emin's    career    from    its    opening 
lo  its  close,     lierr  Schweitzer  is  a  safe  and  pleasant  guide, 
under   whose    conduct    we    accompany   the  young  doctor 
through  the   University  of  Jireslau   and   the   hospitals   of 
I'.rrliii,  and  away  for  a  term  of  bondage  in  Turkey.     On 
tlds  there  ensued  seven  years  in   the  Sudan  (1875-82j.  in 
the  course  of  which  came  the  meeting  with  (iordon  and 
lunin's  governorshii)  "f  *'"■  Equatorial  Province.     At  the 
end  of   1887,  after  the  wars  with  the  ]\Iahdi,  Emin  struck 
olV    south     jiast    the    Albert    Nyanza.    in    the  hope    of 
tinding  Stanley.      It  is   at  this  point,   with   the  chapter 
iH'.ided    "Stanley's    Expedition,"    that    Ilerr    Schweitzer's 
volume   touches   English    history   and  takes  on  an   inter- 
national interest,     ilis  previousVhajjti-rs  are  biogra])hical ; 
he    passes    here   to   contentious    narrative.      The   British 
<i<nerninent   and    Mr.    H.  M.    Stanley   are   alike    rejire- 
srnted  in  no  very  amiable  light.     At  "the  very  berrinniuf 
W(>    are    told.    •'  luigland    has    often    enough    tried    to 
lurtlier   her   political    ends   under  the  mask  of  scientific 
undertakings,    and    this    was     to     be    the    case     again 
now."'    (p.    ;5!)1.)       It    is    hardly   a   point    for    Llterfdiiri' 
to  discuss,  certainly  not  by  way  of  recrimination,   but    we 
seem    to    have    heard    in    these    latter   days    of  a  simple 
botanist    in    the    Hinterland    of  Togo   who  has  mixed  up 
si»'rimeus  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  his  other  treasures 
tor  the  nuiseums  of  (iermany.     Jlorr  Schweitzer  (juarrels, 
too.    at   th<>    outset    with    thv    name    and    object    of  .Air. 
Staidey's     expedition.      '•  England."     he     writes,     "  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Eniin  had  to  be  '  relieved'  ;  or 
rather,  they  wanted  to  relieve  him  in  order  themselves  to 
claim  the  country  whicli  he  had  hitherto    governed.     The 
Knglish  and  (ierman   views     .     .     .     diftered   essentially 
from    on.>    anotliev.      In    England    the    talk  was  about  re- 


lieving Emin  ;  in  Germany  it  was  only  about  assi.'^tin" 
him."  It  may  at  least  be  added  that  wherea.s  Mr! 
Jephson  reached  Emin  on  April  20,  1888.  the  German 
expedition,  which  starteil  under  Dr.  Peters,  learned  nearly 
a  year  later  that  its  work  was  already  done.  Emin's  own 
view  of  his  requirements  is  given  in  the  course  of  two 
letters  which  may  be  briefly  quoted.  In  April,  1887,  he 
wrote  : — 

I  shall  on  no  account  abandon  my  people.  We  have  lived 
through  evil  and  troublous  days  together,  and  I  regard  it  as 
disgraceful  to  desert  my  post  just  now.  .  .  .  England  shall 
set  the  situation  in  Uganda  on  a  firm  liasis,  shall  make  us  a  free 
and  safe  way  to  the  coast— that  is  what  we  want,  lint  give  up 
our  lands  ?     Certainly  not. 

And  a  few  montlis  later,  on  September  3,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Dr.  Eelkin.  of  Edinburgh  :— 

I  want  no  people  who  only  think  of  eanung  mnnev,  or  who 
wish  to  make  a  tour  in  Africa,  or  wlio  would  write  long  accoxuits 
of  our  sutlerings  and  privations,  or  who  liave  the  name  of  God 
perpetually  on  their  lips,  hut  are  too  lazv  to  earn  their  daily 
l)read  m  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Wo  eaii  get  enough  and  to 
siiaro  of  those  kinds.  I  ioi|uiro  {x.-ople,  not  indeed  without  au 
ideal,  who  still  do  not  forgot  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  ;  peopln 
who  will  not  shrink  from  manual  work,  for  wonls  alone  will 
never  teach  our  folk. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  wherever  the  fault  may  have 
lain,  j;min  Pasha  at  one  end  and  Mr.  Stanley  at  the  other 
were  making  towards  one  another  at  cross  puqioses,  and 
all  Emin's  amiability  hardly  saved  the  situation  when 
they  met.  The  difKculties  which  the  English  party  over- 
came during  their  brilliant  march  through  the  interior 
have  long  since  been  related  by  themselves.  In  thf 
volume  before  us  we  are  shown  the  frame  of  mind  in 
whicli  they  were  awaited  at  their  "objective."  and  we 
fancy  that  an  impartial  observer  would  consider  it  a  trifle 
uni)ractical  and  unreasoning.  "  Emin,"  writes  his  bio- 
grapher on  p.  401, '-had  hoiied  from  the  Expedition  a 
reinforcement  of  his  own  unstable  condition.  It  brought 
him  precisely  the  contrary.  A  handful  of  starved-<mt, 
ragged,  completely  exhausted  men  brought  him  34  cases' 
of  ammunition,  two  parcels  of  half-siwiled  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, ancl  a  letter  from  the  Khedive."  Emin  was  oin-nly 
disappointed.  He  had  long  convei-sati(ms  with  .Mr. 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Jephson  without  arriving  at  a  decision. 
"The  Victoria  \yanza  project,"  he  writes  in  his  Diarv 
after   one   of  these  talks,  "is  a  mere  scheme   of  English 

merchants  and  English  politicians Fephson,  too. 

kept  on  saying  emphatically  that  it  would  be  "better  for 
m<>  to  go  to  Egypt  and  London."  On  the  following  day 
(.May  4th)  the  discu.^si.ni  w.is  reneweil  with  some  wimnth. 
Emin  clearly  stated  to  Mr.  Stanley  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
return.  He  had  expected  to  lie  sui>iK)rted.  n.it  to  be 
relieved.  On  tiie  other  hand,  he  woiilil  consent  to  a  pro- 
clamation being  issueil  to  his  j^eople,  setting  forth  the 
wishes  of  the  (Eg\-ptian)  Goveniment,  and'^  he  would 
abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  Stanley  acrn-od  to  this, 
and  oflfered  Emin  in  return  the  following  alternative  pro^ 
posals  should  his  people  choose  to  remain  where  thev 
were.  His  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  (Jovimment 
w.is  to  cease,  but  he  should  either  goveni  the  hud  with 
the  rank  of  a  general  for  the  King  of  the  Beli:ian,s  or 
assist  to  establish  an  English  Trading  Companv  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Lake  Victoria.  "^  "This,"  concludes 
Emin's  entry.  "  is  the  most  notable  day  of  my  life." 

Herr  Schweitzer  devotes  many  jwiges  to"the  history  of 
the  next  few  months  jireceiling  the  march  to  the  coast. 
These  i»ages  are  coloured  by  pivjudice  or  dislike  of  .Air.' 
Stanley,  into  the  details  of  which  we  n.^d  not  enter.  It 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  "  he  had  absolutely  no  com- 
prehension   for   such   a   character  as  Emin."  "  W,.  nou- 
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that  Emin's  own  estimate  of  the  English  explorer  was  a 
generous  one.  He  says  in  his  diary,  March  15,  1889,  "  I 
have  learned  to  value  Stanley  in  every  respect."  And  we 
protest  against  Herr  Schweitzer's  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  "  Stanley's  Expedition  was  for  certain  people 
nothing  more  than  an  ivory-hunt  on  a  large  scale." 

The  remaining  half  of  this  volume  comprises  the 
years  1890  and  1891—"  Under  the  Grerman  Flag."  This 
heading  is  a  |)roud  one,  but  the  sense  of  security  which 
the  flag  brought  to  its  representative  was  singularly  lack- 
ing. Emin  wrote  from  Bukoba  in  December,  1891,  "  I 
find  myself  to-day  still  in  the  remarkable  situation  of 
leading  a  German  Expedition  without  knowing  whether  I 
have  been  appointed,  and  whether  I  am  drawing  a  salary. 
.  This  is  a  comic  position,  and  my  English  friends 
would  think  me  mad  if  they  heard  of  it."  (p.  601.)  His 
English  friends,  as  they  follow  the  brave  man's  story  to 
the  end,  see  the  tragedy,  not  the  comedy,  of  the  situation. 
The  Pasha  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Arab  slave- 
dealers  on  Sunday  morning,  f)ctober  2?>,  1892. 

At  a  sign  from  Kincna  Emin  was  lifted  out  of  his  chair  and 
laid  down  flat  on  his  back.  Each  arm  and  each  leg  was  secured 
by  one  man.  Ismaili  held  his  head,  while  Mamba  cut  his  throat. 
.  .  .  Afterwards  Mamba  separated  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
Kinena  put  it  in  a  little  box  and  sent  it  to  Kibonge  to  show 
that  his  orders  had  been  carried  out. 

The  murder  was  avenged  by  Belgian  soldiers.  It 
remains  for  Germany  to  erect  a  monument  to  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  sons,  who  spent  so  inuch  of  his  life- 
time abroad,  and  owed  so  much  to  foreign  hands,  yet 
])ro\-ed  himself  so  thoroughly  a  German,  in  the  best  sense, 
throughout. 

Ballads  of  the  Fleet,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Bennell 
Bodd.     7it  x5iin.,  xiv. +  1U0  pp.     London  and  New  York,  1897. 
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Admirals  All.  Bv  Henry  Ne-wtaolt.  7  4 '.in.,  32  pp- 
London,  1897.  "  Elkin  Mathews.    l/-n. 

It  is  really  an  encouraging  augury  for  the  future 
of  the  younger  school  of  poetry  that  two  books  of  verse 
of  so  stirring  a  quality  as  Mr.  Newbolt's  "  Admirals 
All  "  and  Mr.  Rennell  Eodd's  "  Ballads  of  the  Fleet " 
should  follow  each  other  so  closely.  There  seems, 
indeed,  a  tendency  among  contemporary  verse-writers  to 
return  to  martial  and  inspiriting  themes,  and  especially 
to  the  maritime  glories  of  England  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that,  were  Mr.  Henley  to  remodel  his  "Lyra 
Heroica,"  and  bring  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  "  up 
to  date,"  he  would  have  occasion  to  include  cjuite  a 
respectable  array  of  ]>oems  written  and  published  during 
the  last  six  years.  This  is  certainly  as  it  should  be.  The 
English  character  has  always  made  for  action  ;  much  of 
the  most  representative  national  poetry  has  been  composed 
in  celebration  of  national  achievements ;  and,  moreover, 
there  have  been  tendencies  in  recent  minor  verse,  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  more  particularly,  that 
seemed  to  invite  a  brisk  and  virile  reaction,  if  English 
poetry  was  to  remain,  e\en  in  its  humbler  grades,  in  airy 
sense  worthy  of  its  traditions.  For  all  these  reasons  we 
welcome  heartily  two  volumes  so  spirited  and,  in  an 
artistic  sense,  so  wholehearted  as  these  collections  of  sea- 
songs  by  two  of  cm:  younger  poets. 

Of  the  two  poets,  Mr.  Rodd  set  out  upon  the  more 
notable  task,  but,  untortunately,  the  effort  has  not  been  sus- 
tained to  the  full ;  circumstances  have  thwarted  it.  The  poet 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  was  originally  his  intention  to 
produce  a  series  of  ballads  dealing  with  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan mariners  with  so  much  fulness  as  to  present  a  sort 
of  connected  narrati\e  of  achievement,  but  that  his  active 


occupations  have  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
scheme.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  Mr.  Kodd  is 
admirably  equipped  for  the  task,  and  further  his  equijiment 
stops  short,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  other  side  of  such  an 
undertaking.  He  is  always  at  his  best  when  writing  of  the 
sea,  but  the  "  Other  Verses,"  which  fill  out  his  slender 
volume,  are  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  his  ballads, 
and  give  the  reader  at  the  finish  a  somewhat  disconcerting 
sense  of  their  author's  limitations.  The  memorial  poem  to 
Tennyson  is  a  good  deal  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
book. 

As  a  singer  of  the  sea,  however,  Mr.  Rodd  is  an 
inspiring  companion,  and  he  would  be  a  churlish  critic 
who  could  not  find  much  to  commend  in  the  five  poems 
upon  the  Elizabethans  which  ojien  the  volume,  and  in 
the  excellent  "  Ballad  of  Richard  Peake,"  which  follows. 
Mr.  Rodd  knows  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  and  aspects,  and 
he  has  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  rough 
philosophy  of  the  seagoing  man. 

And  here  of  a  Sunday  morning,  in  sunshine,  rain,  or  sleet, 
The  rough  sea-folk  would  gather  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

For  they  that  go  abroad  in  ships  are  earnest  men  at  prayer, 
And  they    prayed  as  they  would   in  their  own  plain  way,  and  as 
yet  none  vexed  them  there. 

That  is  simply  and  clearly  said,  and  it  gives  the 
religious  intensity  of  the  sailor  in  a  nutshell.  In  purely 
descriptive  passages,  again,  he  is  frequently  very  felicitous  : 

Then    a    breeze    came    perfume-laden   from    the   heart    of    the 

tropic  zone, 
And  crinkling    waves  tossed   round    them  the  drift    of    a  shore 

unknown  : 

And     the  winged  fish  rose    on   the  face    of   the   deep    to    skim 

like  a  cloud  of  spray, 
From  edge  to  edge  of  the  curling  blue  and  into  the  blue  away. 

But  the  sun   still  beckoned  them  westward  till   he    sank    in    a 

blaze  of  fire 
On   the     fabled  hills    of    a  thousand  dreams  and  the  goal  of  a 

world's  desire  ; 

While   the    parting    mists  wreathed     upwards  in  delicate    rosy 

whirls. 
And  there   peered  through    the  rift    in  the    broken    veil   the 

peaks  of  the  isle  of  pearls. 

This  is  admirable  for  feeling  and  colour,  and  the 
movement  of  the  anapsestic  measure  adds  to  the  richness 
of  the  impression.  Still,  it  is  a  metre,  perhaps,  better 
adapted  to  description  than  to  the  portrayal  of  swift, 
incisive  action.  The  regularity  of  its  fall  is  very  exigent ; 
and,  though  Mr.  Rodd  malces  every  effort  at  variety — 
landing  himself  sometimes  in  a  lumbering  line,  such  as 
NovF    once    more    here     at    this    world's    far    end    among   the 

boulders  gray  ; 
and  again  in  an  occasional  dissonant  rhyme  like  "  Panama" 
and  "  star  "■ — it  cannot  be  said  that  the  metre  serves  him 
well  when  he  comes  to  the  grip  of  the  situation.  Tennyson 
appreciated  the  difficulty,  and  in  "  The  Revenge  "  used  a 
measirre  capable  of  infinite  breakings-up  and  changes  in 
key.  The  musical  monotony  of  Mr.  Rodd's  lines  is  the 
only  serious  blemish  upon  his  narrative ;  for,  when 
fault-finding  is  done  with,  the  book  remains  in  the  most 
commendable  degree  blithe,  manly,  and  forcible,  with  the 
salt  breath  of  the  sea  blowing  aci'oss  it,  and  the  spirit  of 
action  animating  every  incident.  Moreover,  the  figures  of 
Drake  and  his  companions,  his  friends  and  his  foes,  are 
drawn  with  bright,  bold  touches.  They  strike  the  eye 
and  rivet  the  attention.  j\lr.  Rodd  has  chosen  a  great 
theme,  and  one  capablp  of  infinite  expansion.  We  hope 
he  will  be  encouraged  to  complete  the  cycle  of  his  stories. 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  is  a  smaller  aim,  but  he  fulfils  it 
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with  even  more  conspicuous  success.  He  essays  the  ballad 
simple  and  direct,  and  it  is  no  little  praise  to  him  that  in 
assuming  topics  and  methods  which  have  recently  become 
identified  so  closely  with  .Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  he  never- 
theless succeeds  in  striking  an  entirely  original  note.  His 
little  book  contains  only  a  dozen  pieces  all  told,  but  half 
of  them  are,  witliin  their  limits,  almost  as  good  as  they 
could  be,  and  only  one  is  conspicuously  inferior,  The 
])resence  of  tliat  one  poem,  however,  "The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  proves,  what  we  should  not  other- 
wise have  guessed,  that  Mr.  Ncnvbolt  lias  still  a  good  deal 
to  learn  in  the  art  of  metrical  fluency.     .Such  lines  as — 

And  those  later  wlio  darod  griipple  their  prey 
are  unintelligibly  crude  and  clumsy.     But  when  he  is  well 
set  in  a  swinging  metre  Mr.  Newbolt's  verve  and   virility 
are  tremendous  : — 

Admirals  all,  they  said  thoir  say 
(The  ochoos  are  ringing  still). 

Admirals  all,  thoy  wunt  their  way 
To  the  haven  under  the  hill. 

But  llioy  lol't  ns  a  kingdom  none  can  take  — 
Tlui  realm  of  the  circling  sea — 

To  1)0  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake, 
And  the  Itudueys  yet  to  be. 

()i-  (liis  of  Drake,  which  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  things 
iif  its  kind  in  modern  verse  : — 

Drake,  he's  in  his  hammock  till  tlio  great  Armadas  como 

(Capton,  art  tha    slcupin'  there  below  '/), 
Slung  atween  tl;o  round  .shot,  listonin'  for  the  drum, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  I'lymouth  Hoe. 
Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  u])  the  Sound, 

Call  him  when  yo  .sail  to  meet  the  f<ie  ; 
\Vhere  the  old  trade's  plyin'  an'  the  old  flag  flyin', 

Thoy  shall  find  him  ware  'fi  wakiu',  as  thoy  fomid  him  long  ajo  ! 

Or,  finally,  this  rattling  chorus  from  the  deck  of  the 
"  Fighting  Temeraire  " — 

Oh  !  to  see  the  linstock  lighting, 

Tdmdrairo  !     Tomorairo  ! 
Oh  !  to  liear  the  round  shot  biting. 

'i'emcrairo  !     Tdiin5rairo  ! 
Oh  !   to  .soi^  the  linstock  lighting, 
And  to  hear  the  round  shot  biting. 
For  we're  all  in  love  with  lighting 

On  the  Fighting  Temeraire. 

There  are  here  all  the  (luaiities  of  ballad  poetry, sin\i)licity. 
directness,  a  vivid  impression,  and  the  t|uick  symjiathy 
which  leaps  from  word  to  eye,  and  makes  every  reader 
yearn  to  be  up  and  doing.  Mr.  Newbolt  has  great  vigour, 
and  large,  untutored  musical  effects,  and  we  ho])e  that  he. 
no  less  tliMii  i"\lr.  Kodd.  will  give  us  more  of  his  (pudity. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  consolatory  to  refltHd  that,  while  tlie  sra 
lies  round  about  England,  iier  poets  will  never  lack  a 
theme  alike  natioual  and  ini"xhaustib!e. 

A  Memoir  of  Anne  Jemima  Clough.    Bv  Ik  i-  Niece, 
B.  A.  Clough.     S)  \.">.Un.,  viii.  ,  'MS.  pp.     Uuulon.  1,S!I7. 
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In  an  agewlicu  pid)licity  was  not  so  eagerly  demanded 
as  it  is  in  the  present  this  volume  would  have  been 
]irinted  for  ]irivate  circulation  among  the  members  of 
Newnham  College  and  their  friends.  The  only  objection 
wiiich  we  have  to  bring  against  its  appeal  to  a  wider 
audience  is  the  restriction  of  its  aim.  I.,et  us  at  once 
exjilain  what  that  aim,  which  is  twofold,  is — to  recount 
the  biograjdiy  of  a  lady  who  was  not  a  genius  and 
who  was  yet  a  jiower.  and  to  chronicle  the  early 
history  of  a  struggling  educational  movement.  If 
])eopIe  are  not  interested  in  the  (piestion  of  women's 
education,  they  do  not  feel  any  curiosity  about  Newnham, 
and  without  Newnham  .Miss  t'lough  would  already  be  for- 
gotten,  save  by  a   narrow  circle  of  friends.     The  scope  of 


this  work,  therefore,  is  strictly  limited,  and  it  is  not 
enlarged  by  any  extraneous  charm  in  the  narrative,  for 
Miss  Athena  Clougli  makes  no  pretence  to  style  and  is 
guilelessly  naive  and  bald  in  her  narrative. 

The  idle  and  the  unsymi)athetic  reader  being  thus 
warned  away  from  a  book  wiiich  offers  him  no  sort  of 
attraction,  let  us  turn  to  the  inner  group  of  interested 
readers,  those  to  whom,  if  we  had  our  way,  tiiis  biography 
should  be  privately  dedicated,  and  let  us  tell  them  that  in 
her  real  ])Urpose  Miss  Athena  Clough  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded. The  value  of  .such  a  sketch  lies  in  its  verisimilitude, 
in  its  moral  and  phenomenal  truth.  We  desire  to  hear  this 
simple  story  toUl  without  rhetoric  and  without  idealism. 
This  Miss  Athena  Clough  understands,  and  she  has  the 
courage,  although  a  modem  biographer,  to  give  us  what 
we  want.  She  is  so  modest  in  her  claim  for  lier  aunt,  so 
ready  to  admit  her  shortcomings,  so  frank  to  concede 
objections,  and  so  good-natured  in  accepting  censure  that 
she  gains  the  comi)lete  confidence  of  the  reader.  When 
Miss  Athena  Clough  tells  us  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
was,  we  implicitly  believe  her.  As  the  historian  of  the 
starting  of  Newnham  College  and  of  all  the  struggles  for 
the  higlier  feminine  education  which  followed  .Mr.  Henry 
Sidgwick's  e|K)ch-making  proiiosition  in  1869,  she  had 
need  of  a  cool  head  and  a  clear  eye  in  guiding  iLs  through 
the  mazes  of  a  thorny  controversial  subject.  She  has 
proved  her  possession  of  these  qualities  ;  her  narrative  is 
plain,  and  even  unexhilarating,  but  the  future  historian 
will  have  confidence  in  it  as  a  comj>letely  honest  document. 

.\nn'»  Jemima  Clough  grew  to  be  a  familiar  and  a 
beloved  figure  in  Cambridge,  l^ittle  over  50  3'ears  of  age 
when  she  arrived,  she  lived  there  for  20  years  more, 
changing  little  in  outward  aiipearance.since  her  figure  was 
bowed  and  her  soft  hair  snow-white  when  she  came.  She 
filled  a  difticult  position,  for  she  represented  an  innovation 
which  was  extremely  distasteful  to  many  residents, 
and  which  not  a  few  would  have  liked  to  .see  made  im- 
])0ssible.  A  single  act  of  indiscretion,  even  a  mere  hasty 
phrase,  might  at  one  time  have  put  the  match  to  the  mine 
at  Miss  Clough's  feet.  She  was  not  a  learned  woman, she  did 
not  possess  a  logical  or  very  far-sighted  mind,  she  was 
even  clumsy  in  many  of  her  personal  ways.  Yet  her  whole 
career  at  Cambridge  was  one  of  conspicuous  success.  The 
reason  for  this  was  undoubtedly  the  circumspect  and  t.ict- 
ful  simiilicity  with  which  she  behaved.  She  was  full  of 
sympathy  with  human  things,  an  eager  and  indulgent 
spectator  of  life  ;  she  affected  to  Iv  nothing  that  she  was 
not,  and  she  was  profoundly  aware  of  her  own  and  of  others' 
limitations.  She  had  an  almost  vehement  continuity  of 
purpose  and  a  very  loving  heart  ;  she  knew  what  she 
wanted,  and  she  meant  to  get  it,  but  at  the  exjK'nse  of  no 
annoyance  or  humiliation  to  others.  .And  so  it  was  that, 
at  the  noisv  lodgings  in  Kegent-street.  dejm-ssed  by  in- 
digent conditions  at  Merton-hall.  crushed  together  like 
sardines  in  the  double  house  in  Ratenian-street,  timidly 
emerging  at  last  in  that  fii-st  bud  of  Newnhani  from  which 
so  handsome  a  flower  has  exi>anded,  the  little  com- 
munity of  girl-students  was  conducteil  surely  and  safely 
by  Miss  Clough  through  all  the  perils  and  adversities  of 
the  juvenile  state.  What  some  one  has  calleti  "  the 
oblo(|uy  of  newness  "  hung  heavily  on  them,  but  their 
smiling,  quaint  little  ])ilot,  with  her  snowy  hair  and  her 
dove-gray  dress,  stood  bnively  at  the  helm  and  steered  her 
M(idchenschij[t' \\\To\\^\\  the  reefs  to  clear  water. 

Of  Miss  Clough  the  n^ader  of  her  niece's  volume 
will  gain  a  clear  notion,  which,  however,  must  not  be 
affected  by  the  terribly  grim  and  hard  jwrtrait  which 
serves  as  frontispiece.     This  photograph,  indeetl,  is   ex- 
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cessively  like  the  original,  but  only  as  she  mi^Ut  have 
appeared  if  denuded  of  her  smile  and  the  soft  atmosj>here  of 
her  gentleness.  We  greatly  ^jrefer  the  painting  by  Mr. 
Shannon  which  faces  p.  108,  though  even  this  is  too  sad. 
Our  own  recollection  of  Miss  Clough  is  of  one  settling 
down  to  be  amused,  as  a  cat  may  round  itself  for  stroking  ; 
among  her  troop  of  serious  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
even  priggish  maidens,  the  gaiety  of  the  Principal 
was  ]3redominant.  Full  of  cares  and  responsibilities,  she 
possessed  the  charming  faculty  of  seeming  to  have 
nothing  to  do,  to  have  been  waiting,  in  fact,  for  her  visitor 
to  come  and  entertain  her.  Her  conversation,  always 
curiously  disjointed,  with  what  some  one  in  celebrating  her 
called  "  her  meditative,  quaint  rejilies,  thrown  out  like 
arrows  on  the  air,"  had  an  api")earance  of  being  merely 
desultory,  and  yet  proved  in  the  end  to  be  connected,  her 
thoughts  retm-ning  to  her,  like  boomerangs,  after  long  ex- 
cursions out  of  sight.  When  she  discussed  serious  themes, 
from  her  fear  of  wounding  or  even  seeming  to  offend,  her 
opinion  was  often  concealed,  but  would  swim  up  to  sight 
some  minutes  afterwards  in  some  totally  new  conjunction. 
In  spite  of  the  cloistered  maidenhood  of  her  life's  ex- 
perience, Miss  Clough  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  in  the 
best  sense.  She  accepted  a  wider  view  of  existence  than 
was  covered  by  school  or  college,  and  it  was  a  favourite 
theme  with  her  to  discuss  how,  without  a  foolish  frivolity, 
the  charm  of  life  could  be  cultivated  among  her  Amazonian 
charges.  In  her  biography  of  her  aunt,  we  have  observed 
that  Miss  Athena  Clough  has  strictly  confined  herself  to 
recording  the  impression  which  the  Principal  of  Newnham 
made  up)on  women.  We  have  ventured,  very  succinctly,  to 
suggest  the  way  in  which  she  struck  her  male  contem- 
poraries at  Cambridge.  Hers  was  an  influence  rather 
jienetrating  and  persistent  than  obvious  at  the  moment, 
and  it  was  exercised  wholly  in  a  wholesome  direction. 


Gedichte.  By  Johanna  Ambrosius.  Selected  by 
Professor  Karl  Weiss-Schrattenthal.  Second  Series. 
TjxSin.,  vi.  +  156  pp.,  with  a  facsimile. 

Kiinigsborg,  1S07.    Beyer.    3  marks. 

Gedichte.  Bv  Johanna  Ambrosius.  Edited  by  Karl. 
Schrattenthal.    20th  Edition. 

Konigsliorg,  1S9C.    Beyer.    3  marks. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  title-pages, which  are  reDroduoed 
above,  that  Frau  Johanna  Ambrosius  has,  in  colloquial  parlance, 
been  "  discovered."  Her  first  volume  of  poems,  "  edited  "  by 
Karl  Sclu-attenthal,  appeared  in  1894,  and  in  two  years  had 
run  through  28  editions.  Her  second  volume,  "  selected  "  by 
the  same  sponsor,  with  an  academic  prefix  and  a  new  surname 
superadded,  has  just  been  published,  and  with  its  appearance 
Frau  Ambrosius  may  be  said  to  make  a  definite  claim  to  a  place 
in  German  poetry. 

If  this  is  the  case,  and  if  the  change  from  editorial  to  selec- 
tive functions  on  Professor  Weiss-Schrattenthal's  part  betoken 
the  api^roach  of  the  time  when  Frau  Ambrosius  is  to  stand  alone, 
then  we  may  take  this  second  series  of  poems  on  their  merits, 
and  neglect  in  our  remarks  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  may 
have  helped  to  sell  the  first  volume.  For  Herr  Schrattenthal,  as 
we  gather,  has  made  somewhat  of  a  practice  of  looking  for  the 
lights  beneath  the  bushels.  His  "  list  of  works  devoted  to  the 
poetic  activity  of  women  ' '  is  rather  a  formidable  adventure  in 
gallantry  ;  and  in  happening  upon  this  "  daughter  of  a  poor 
labom-er,  who  gave  her  hand  in  eternal  bondage  to  a  peasant," 
we  can  picture  his  delight  at  the  chance.  "  With  this  volume," 
he  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  the  25th  edition  of  the  earlier  series 
of  "  Poems,"  "  1  have  the  good  fortune  to  introduce  a  woman 
to  literature  who,  .  .  despite  the  toilsome  labours  which 
house  and  field  impose,  ever  finds  a  spare  moment  to  receive  the 
visit  of  the  muse  who  has  imprinted  the  kiss  of  consecration  on 
her  brow."     Johanna  Voigt'  (Ambrosius  was  her  maiden  name) 


■was  a  woman  of  about  forty  years  old  when  Herr  Schrattenthal 
lighted  upon  her.  She  was  born  in  miserable  circumstances  in  a 
little  village  in  East  Prussia.  Her  education  ceased  in  her 
eleventh  year.  The  presence  of  an  elder  sister  and  an  invalid 
mother  in  the  cottage  threw  the  burden  of  the  household 
drudgery  on  Johanna's  shoulders.  From  one  hut  she  passed  to 
another  when,  at  20  years  old,  she  was  married  to  Voigt,  a  field- 
labourer.  After  the  arrival  of  two  children,  however,  the 
parents'  position  was  a  trifle  improved  by  the  inheritance  (about 
1884)  of  a  small  sum  of  money  with  which  they  bought  a  free- 
hold in  a  neighbouring  village.  From  this  time  on,  Frau  Voigt, 
whoae  acquaintance  with  letters  had  lieen  limited  to  the  weekly 
Gartenlanbe,  began  to  compose  short  poems,  the  first  of  which 
was  published  in  a  local  magazine.  The  manner  of  her  discovery 
is  not  stated,  but  it  is  clear  that  Herr  Schrattenthal's  interven- 
tion had  been  thcmeans  of  lightening  her  lot.  The  first  selec- 
tion of  her  verses  achieved  a  great  success.  Many  of  the  songs 
were  set  to  music,  and  many  more  found  an  immediate  popu- 
larity. 

As  has  been  said,  in  this  second  series  Herr  Schrattenthal 
abandons  the  role  of  editor.  We  meet  Frau  Ambrosius  accord- 
ingly as  an  authoress  on  her  own  account,  and  as  such  we  readily 
greet  her  as  a  true  and  simple  poet.  Her  themes  are  the  most 
obvious — man  and  woman,  the  changing  seasons,  the  tides  of 
life,  peasants'  joys,  rain,  sunshine,  and,  above  all,  rest.  The 
worker's  elysium  is  sleep,  and  poem  after  poem  testifies  to 
the  fact  that  this  middle-aged  working-woman  sees  her  Heaven 
in  the  darkness.  "  No  sorrow  stirs  the  sleeper's  hard-won  rest, 
and  I  sliould  be  happy  were  I  sleeping  as  thou."  "  Through  the 
live-long  day,  from  early  morning  on,  my  joy  is  in  the  hour  when 
1  can  go  to  sleep."  "  Hearken  to  nature's  Amen.  Deep  in  the 
bosom  of  hope,  earth  lies  down  to  repose."  "  I  went  into  the 
wood,  and  evening  came.  He  dried  the  tears  from  my  cheek  ; 
my  heart  leapt  up  to  call  his  name,  Peace-bringer,  Rest." 
"  When  Death  has  given  his  kiss  of  redemption  we  come  to 
fulness  of  joy."  Next  to  the  hope  of  peace  comes  faith  in  God. 
"Believe  in  pain  and  anguish,  thy  Father  means  it  well." 
"  Nay,  though  1  .suffer  all  my  life  long,  my  soul  is  not  afraid,  and 
I  shall  not  murmur.  Thy  will  be  done  !  set  me  but  free  in 
eternity."  "  1  have  made  atonement  before  my  God."  "  Still, 
still,  my  heart.  .  .  Lift  thy  eyes  unto  the  height,  where 
the  clouds  break.  When  God  shall  summon  tliee  at  the  judging 
of  the  world,  and  thou  findest  none  to  plead  for  thee,  then  thy 
sufl'erings  shall  plead."  And  third,  perhaps,  in  the  order 
of  Johanna  Ambrosius'  emotions  comes  the  theme  of  love.  The 
poems  "Lost,"  "My  Love,"  and  "  Parting,"  the  verses  "  Thou 
art  mine,"  and  the  lyrics  "  What  thou  hast  been  to  me" 
and  "I  have  been  beside  thee,"  must  be  accounted  among  the 
most  direct  and  touching  compositions  in  a  language  which 
successive  masters  have  proved  to  be  so  capable  of  music.  Frau 
Ambrosius  sings,  too,  of  her  love  for  her  children,  especiallj*  of 
that  for  her  only  daughter,  in  whose  fair  and  sensitive  youth  the 
mother  seems  to  found  her  chief  source  of  consolation  for  her 
spiritual  fasting.  Lastly,  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  writer's 
range  of  emotions,  Frau  Ambrosius  sings  of  freedom.  "  Awake, 
.  .  .  and  turiv  thy  hand  to  love  of  thy  fellow-men.  .  . 
Go  to  the  cottages  where  hunger  dwells,  where  tears  will  bless 
thy  footsteps.  Go,  give  thy  life  to  human  service,  and  find  thy 
happiness  in  making  others  happy."  A  similar  conviction  that 
freedom  and  happiness  are  convertible  terms  runs  through 
many  of  these  verses. 

There  is  true  gold  in  this  volume,  and  wo  have  ventured  to 
dwell  on  the  message  which  seems  to  lie  nearest  to  I'rau 
Ambrosius 's  heart,  because  we  believe  that  it  will  prove  her  best 
recommendation  to  the  hearts  of  her  readers.  As  we  turn  the 
pages  of  tho  slim  book  of  her  poems  we  are  convinced  that  her 
inspiration  is  genuine.  Rest,  faith,  love,  freedom  make  the 
peasant  woman's  song,  and  modern  poetry  cannot  be  too  soon 
brought  back  to  the  primitive  needs  of  emotional  man.  Had 
this  order  been  reversed  or  confused,  had  the  labourer's  daughter 
and  the  ploughman's  wife  made  more  account  of  revolt  than 
acquiescence  ;  had  she  suffered  the  shadows  of  the  world  to   dis- 
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Curb  her  vision  of  human  bliss  ;  had  she,  in  the  fine  old  Biblical 
phrase,  sold  her  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  then  her 
work  might  have  received  a  wider  popular  welcome,  but  she 
would  not  have  been  a  poet.  Wo  admit  that  wo  looked  with 
anxiety  for  the  signs  of  spoiling  by  success.  We  accepted  the 
first  volume  with  resurve,  not  knowing  Herr  Schrattenthars 
share  ;  but  we  take  this  second  series  on  its  merits,  as 
the .  poetical  expres.sion  of  genuine  human  feeling.  Wind 
and  storm,  seed-time  and  harvest,  sunshine  and  rain,  tho 
village  lights  and  the  great  world  over  the  hills  are  stamped 
upon  Frau  Ambrosiuss  pages  in  natural  and  melodious  words. 
Hor  work  is  true  realism.  She  reflects  her  life  as  a  wlmle,  with 
its  liglits  and  shadows  in  due  proportion,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
tho  so-called  realistic  habit  of  some  modern  writers,  who  would 
abstract  tho  sunshine  from  the  poor  man's  day. 

In  thanking  Frau  Ambrosius  for  her  "  Poems,"  we  should  be 
•doing  them  an  injustice  if  we  pretended  that  they  were  rich  in 
«iero  litcrai-y  qualities.  Their  strength  is  on  tho  emotional  side, 
and— as  often  happens  with  children  of  the  soil — tho  WTiter 
possesses  no  descripti\e  power  for  the  aft'octing  beauties  of  land- 
scape. In  the  natural  history  of  poetry,  critics  very  justly  point 
out  that  tho  "  feeling  fur  nature,"  as  we  understand  it  now,  is  of 
coniparativoly  recent  growth.  It  might,  perhaps,  bo  equally 
true  to  saj'  that  it  is  a  trained  and  tutored  sense,  not  necessarily 
artificial,  but  at  least  acquired.  Roughly  speaking,  elemental 
poetry  sees  and  feels  ;  it  does  not  interpret  or  suggest.  So 
Johanna  Ambrosius,  in  some  verses  to  her  daughter  on  hor  18th 
birthday,  writes,  "  Now  I  see  the  wonder  which  God  hath 
wrought  in  thee  in  these  short  days  ;  how  leaf  on  leaf,  lovely  and 
pure,  Hofl  and  fair  as  rosij  .lill:,  lieth  unfolded  before  me.  I  softly 
stroke  thy  lovely  hair,  and  gaze  into  thy  clear  eyes,  O  thou 
niine  mihj  ru.tc."  Tho  charm,  of  course,  lies  in  the  original 
melody  and  rhythm  ;  but  wo  have  ventured  to  italicize  tho  words 
which  contain  tho  poetic  motive,  because  they  illustrate  so  well 
the  limitations  of  emotional  verse.  If  wo  might  parody  tho 
phraso  which  liagohot  applied  to  "  Enoch  .\rden,"  we  should 
say  that  so  little  has  seldom  been  made  of  girlhood  unfolding 
like  a  rose.  But  in  the  simplicity  is  tho  secret,  and  Fravi 
Ambrosius  herself  is  .serenely  conscious  of  the  strength  and  truth 
which  she  derives  from  her  limitations.  In  this  context  we 
would  conclude  our  inadequate  survey  of  her  poems  with  a  trans- 
lation of  tho  linos  "  From  Switzerland."  They  are  the  best 
guarantee  that  wo  shall  not  bo  disappointed  in  tho  future  : — 

Lot  mo  be,  let  me  be.  You  arc  right,  it  is  boautiful  hero. 
Think  not  tho  worse  of  me.  So  much  colour,  and  perfume,  and 
light  1  cannot  boar.  Let  me  go  homo,  to  tho  sky  with  its  clouds 
and  rain,  to  tho  fields  full  of  bread  and  blcs.sing,  where  tho 
•children  sport  in  tho  flowers,  and  tho  fresh  winds  blow  from  the 
lake.  Oh,  and  tho  sua  in  his  splendour,  at  tho  inuu  waking  of 
the  dawn.  Open-eyed  I  gazo  into  his  beaming  face,  and  am  not 
blinded.  From  tho  living  green  waves  of  swelling  corn  he  rises  ; 
•every  window  is  brightened  ;  the  chorus  of  tlin  birils  grows 
louder.  Splendid  kiue  jostle  to  the  pasture.  Noblo  stoods  with 
glistening  coats,  strong  men  and  .shouting  boys  draw  the  plough 
with  sure  hands.  Modest  maidens,  fair  women,  peaceful  poverty, 
industrious  toil,  golden  corn-land,  grassy  meadows — this  is  tho 
land  of  my  home.  The  Gorman  flag,  choicest  of  all,  beacons  over 
Ihoprospeot.  Songs  of  iiomoring  out  in  gladness  ;  flowers  of  home 
bloom  about  the  house  :  and  our  woods  aro  wide  and  level,  with 
soft  ways  full  of  flowers  and  moss.  Hero  aro  peace  diviuo,  aud 
blissful  life,  and  one  broail  heaven  over  all.  Let  mo  be,  let  mo 
be.  I  am  born  for  the  wide  and  level  spaces.  Here,  whore  I 
trend,  are  lianl,  hard  stonos,  anil  your  prayers  are  not  my 
prayers.     Tho  dead  rock  is  no  home  for  me. 


Old  Harro-w  Days.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin.  7,'  x5in., 
331  i)p.     London,  l.^'.'i.  Methuen     6,- 

SiCUt  Columbae.  I-"il'lv  Ycu-s  of  St.  Peters  ("olh-jK" 
Kjulloy.  By  Rev.  T.  D.  kaikes,  M.A.,  jind  other  Old 
liiulloians.     !)i\7;in.     xiii.  +  .'iLM  pp.  Oxford  .uid  London,  ISil". 

Parker.    10- 

Fower  books  have  boon  written  about  Harrow  than  about  its 
great  rival  Fton,  but  Jlr.  JMinchin's  charming  volume  shows 
that  it  is  not  from  want  of  material.    Mr.  Percv  Thornton  about 


a  dozen  years  ago  published  a  good-sized  book,  "Harrow  .School 
and  Its  Surrounding?,"  but  its  scope  and  purpose  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  Mr.  Minchin.  3Ir.  Thornton's  is  a  more 
or  less  formal  history  of  tho  School  from  its  foundation,  whereas 
the  present  little  book,  as  its  title  imports,  is  primarily  tiio 
recollections  aud  impressions  of  an  old  boy,  though  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  Harrow  of  the  past  and  tho 
fluctuations  in  its  fortunes,  ilr.  Minchin  wTitos  easily  and  with 
the  natural  grace  of  one  who  does  not  aim  at  style.  Old 
Harrovians  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the  judgments  passed  by 
the  wi-itcr— many  of  them  affecting  persons  btill  living:  but  when 
onco  they  have  taken  up  tho  book  they  will  not  fail  to  read  it 
through ;  aud  those  who  wore  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  to 
School  on  the  Hill  will  find  much  to  instruct  and  amuse.  It  is 
a  delicate  matter  to  write  as  familiarly  as  Mr.  Minchin  writes  of 
men  who  are  still  among  us  :  but  the  writer  never  transgresses 
the  bounds  of  good  taste,  and  there  is  suroly  no  harm  in  speak- 
ing of  one's  old  teachers  with  enthusiasm  and  affection,  even  if 
they  aro  alive  to  read  what  one  has  written.  Tho  rivalry  of  Eton 
and  Harrow  may  reasonably  be  compared  with  that  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  and  Dalliol,  for  in  both  cases  tho  ixj^irly-endowed 
foundation-  ~  '••'"•ther  HaiTOwnor  Balliol  is  rich— has  held  its 
own  agai-  '"V  ^  \\^^  \ rival.  Tho  \a-it  three  Prime  Ministers- 
Lord  !"  'V'c"  c'C''^  ■%•'  'ebory,  and  Mr.  Gladstone— were  at 
Eton,  K""'"  \<^^<>'=''^<^  *'\^"  us  that  Harrow  can  boast  of  five 
Prem  ■  °°*  ^°°  '^  ^"^  ^sJ>''\<'>'t  A'-^rcoval,  Lord  Goderich,  Peel. 
Lor."*  l"^'ont  vo^' v%*  r,*"-  ^\.t.^  ^  Receut  Harrow  dinners 
jj,  .ne,  im  this  ^.^o  ^^o^'^'^.j,.^^'^  ^^«.,  \  .lool  has  contributed  to 
J.  e  had  p,.ked  hi_^^  ,f  ,o'^\,.^^elva.l,  tho  late  Mr.  Stanhope, 
•hey  could  noj^  j^ord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  Lonl 
that  Lord  .V.'  rp^  ^^^  Judges  now  on  the  Bench,  Sir  F.  Jeuno 
^',"1';-.  justice  Ridley,  must  be  added  Mr.  Justice  Channell, 
S?io  was  promoted  whilst  the  book  was  passing  through  tho 
press.  Harrow's  list  of  Judges  is  not  so  long  as  one  might 
expact,  but  it  includes  Lord  Chancellor  Cotteaham,  Baron  Piatt. 
Sir  John  Uichardson,  and  Sir  George  Holroyd.  Of  tho  latt«r 
Mr.  Minchin  tells  a  good  story.  Sumo  one  asked  tho  future 
Judge  what  his  politics  were.  "I  have  no  puliticj,"  woa  the 
adroit  reply.  "  I  am  a  special  pleader." 

The  real  hero  of  the  School,  in  Mr.  Miuchin's  eyes,  woa 
Lord  Itvron,  for  whom  his  enthusiasm  is  boundless.  A  short 
appendix  contains  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  late 
AJr.  John  ilurray  concerning  Byri>n.  Scott,  and  Tom  Moore. 
Tho  references  to  Sheridan,  who  was  at  tho  School  under  Dr. 
Sumnor,  Head  Master  from  17G0  to  1771.  are  copious  ; 
and  Dr.  Parr,  Johnson's  jjersonal  friend  and  political  opponent, 
has  full  justice  done  him.  A  chapter  somewhat  whimsically 
headed  "  Our  School  Cartlinal  "  shows  tho  work  of  old 
Harrovians  in  other  fields  tliau  politics,  law,  or  litcr".ture. 
There  is,  in  truth,  but  littlo  about  Manning: but  we  are  reminded 
that  Isaac  Williams,  H.  N.  0>:enliam,  F.  W.  Fal>er,  and  Father 
Mon-is,  tho  Jesuit  historian,  were  all  taught  on  tho  Hill.  Tho 
writer  makes  a  curious  mistake,  however,  in  tho  statement  that 
Newman  was  educated  at  Birmingham  School.  It  w.is  from  Dr. 
Nicholas's  private  school  at  Ealing  that  the  future  C  dinal 
entered  Trinity.  Mr.  Minchin,  however,  is  able  to  correct  an 
error  in  Mr.  Thornton's  book,  and  points  out  that  Hamiw 
cannot  claim  Malthus,  tho  author  of  the  Essay  on  Population, 
as  one  of  her  sons 

Tho  record  of  Harrow  Head  Masters  begins  nith  Dr. 
Thackeray,  whom  tho  present  Master  of  Trinity  termed 
"  tho  second  founder  of  the  School."'  Thackeray  reigned  from 
174G  to  17G0,  and  a  story  is  tpiotcd  of  him  which  waa  t-'ld  the 
author  by  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Head  Master.  He  had  boon  made  an  Archdeacon,  and  was  dining 
once  with  tho  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  who  intimate<l  the 
King's  intention  to  make  him  a  Bishop.  The  pood  man  went 
homo  and  died  of  joy.  •'  So  you  see,"  added  3Irs.  Thack"ray 
Ritchie,  "his  death  was  not  an  unhappy  one."  Another  chapter 
is  devoted  to  Harrow  under  Dr.  Cicorge  Butler — father  of  tne 
lito  Head  ilaater— whoso  election  was  accompanie<l  by  dramatic 
incidents  and  was  strongly  oppi^sed  by  Lord  BjTtin,    then  in  the 
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School.  In  connexion  with  a  previous  election  Mr.  Minchin 
amusingly  narrates  how  narrowly  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
escaped  being  a  Hairovian  instead  of  an  Etonian.  If  Br. 
Thackeray  was  the  second  founder,  Pr.  Vaughan,  it  is  justly 
observed,  was  its  restorer.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Tiiornton,  who 
dates  the  "  Harrow  Renaissance  "  from  1859,  when  Dr.  H.  M. 
Butler  was  appointed,  seems  hardly  to  do  justice  to  the  late 
Dean  of  Llandaft'.  Mr.  Minchin's  own  reminiscences  of  masters 
and  boys,  cricket  matches,  and  other  events  of  daily  interest  will 
be  heartily  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  there  arc 
some  touching  pages  of  the  achievements  and  deaths  on  the 
battlefield  of  old  Harrow  boys.  The  book  is  full  of  good 
stories,  and  Mr.  Minchin  has  a  very  pretty  gift  of  humour.  Some 
capital  "  original  sketches  "  by  Miss  F.  Uolms — a  familiar 
Harrow  name — add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

In  the  second  book  mentioned  above  we  have  the  chronicle  of 
another  school,  smaller  in  size  and  of  less  venerable  antiquity 
than  Harrow,  but  not  without  its  interest  in  educational  history. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  literary  aspirations  of  a  "pious 
founder  "  are  granted  so  full  a  measure  of  success  as  that  which 
is  recorded  m  this  book  of  Radley's  half-century  of  life.  The 
"  interesting  experiment  "  which  has  now  been  justified  began 
in  1847.  It  was  an  outcome  of  those  times  whenhcie  Oxford 
Movement  was  making  itself  felt  in  corporate  feeliworld,  ersonal 
devotion,  in  Christian  art,  and  taking  a  veiy.'xi.stencl  efl'ect 
upon  the  scholarly  theories  of  many  of  the  be/as  a  favi  the 
University.  Of  these  men  BIr.  Sewell,  of  Exefoollsll  frivoong 
the  most  ready  to  be  moved.  Some  years  beftr  her  Amazorl^'' 
already  shown  that  practical  eft'ort  towards  educr,  l^aye  observ,? 
which  was  the  outcome  of  his  peculiar  temperu->(^|  herself  t 
seems  to  have  especially  roused  him  was  the  current  i"'^^pvirnlmn 
a  schoolboy  must  needs  go  through  a  career  of  carelessi,^  . 
irreligion,  acquaintance  with  sin  and  defilement,  in  order  to 
form  a  manly  character.  His  chivalric  and  impulsive  nature 
refused  to  accept  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
He  resolved  himself  to  initiate  a  purer,  higher,  and  better 
system  than  was  common  among  Public  Schools.  He 
determined  to  put  into  practice  the  theories  of  Plato.  In 
Radley  Kail,  a  countiy  seat  close  to  the  Thames  and  Bagley 
Wood,  where  there  were  seven  acres  of  garden  and  112  acres  of 
park,  he  found  the  nucleus  of  an  establishment  which  lie  at 
once  proceeded  to  beautify  according  to  his  own  ideas.  Jle 
desired — to  put  it  shortly — that  his  school  should  spring  into 
existence  300  years  old.  From  Carlton  Palace  he  bought  carved 
furniture,  h?  ransacked  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  for  walnut 
warlrobes,  carved  panels,  chests,  and  slabs  of  alabaster.  From 
the  Queen  of  Portugal's  private  chapel  at  Belem  he  bought 
curtains  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  from  Cologne  he  bought  stained  glass 
and  old  oak  stalls,  from  Amsterdam  a  15th  century  reredos  of 
Flemish  carvirg  ;  he  strewed  the  floors  with  Persian  and  Tibetan 
rugs,  he  filled  his  cabinets  with  silver  plate  and  grace  cups,  he 
lined  his  schoolroom  with  panels  in  linen-pattern  carving  from 
the  old  House  of  Lords.  By  surrounding  his  boys  with  the  good 
influences  of  the  highest  art  he  strove  to  realize  what  the 
'•  Republic  "  had  inspired  : — 

"iv  lirr-Kip  h>  iiyiiiviii  tLttoi  oiVoi'rrfs  oi  j'c'ot  diro  ttoitos  ii(j)i\SivTm 
urLlifi'  dv  aiiTOK  airb  Tiov  Ka\Civ  tpyuiv  i)  Trpos  i^""  7/  TTfds  dKoijv  n 
Trpoc/JaAy,  ulffTrtp  avpa  ^epovr^a  cltto  xPW^^^v  tottwv  vy'tHav. 
Upon  them  from  their  first  coming  to  his  school  should  blow- 
that  breath  of  beauty  which  must  turn  their  hearts  to  good, 
and  give  them  that  taste  and  high  refinement  which  was  a  part 
of  the  surroundings  of  their  daily  life.  Of  this  theory  of  educa- 
tion, music  formed  a  large  part  ;  and  to  the  first  Precentor, 
Edwin  George  Monk  (afterwards  the  famous  composer  and 
organist  of  York)  was  given  one  of  the  finest  organs  Telford  of 
Dublin  could  supply.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  instru- 
ment remains  the  best  in  England,  and  is  in  worthy  hands.  So 
the  boys  sang  anthems  and  heard  good  music  from  the  beginning, 
as  Milton  had  advised,  "  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed 
spirits  with  solemn  and  divine  harmonies,  either  whilst  the 
skilful  organist  plied  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty 
fugues,  or  with    artful    and    unimaginable    touches  adorned  the 


well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer,  waiting  on  elegant 
voices  either  with  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties."  Sewell's 
idea  of  size  was  much  that  of  Milton,  too  ;  for  the  original 
.statutes  limited  the  boys  to  two  hundred,  and  there  is  not  room 
for  quite  that  number  in  the  present  buildings.  For  the  rest, 
the  founder  showed  the  originality  of  his  thought  in  many  other 
ways.  He  determined  that  wherever  possible  the  rich  should 
pay  for  the  poor.  Educated  at  the  famous  college  whose  motto  is 
"Manners  miikythman,"  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  value  of 
good  breeding  ;  yet  the  especial  attention  he  would  lavish  on  the 
well-born  was  from  a  genuine  belief  in  the  necessity  of  training 
them  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  their  blood,  the  ancient 
wealth  and  ancient  virtue  of  Aristotle.  Though  perhaps  his 
strongest  point,  intellectually,  was  his  Greek  scholarship,  his 
greatest  reverence  was  undoubtedly  given  to  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  wont  to  thunder  vehemently 
against  an  suspicion  of  "the  Romish  practices."  Though 
Arnold  of  Rugby  gathered  round  him  a  Sixth  Form  which  was, 
moulded  by  his  own  learning  and  his  own  personality  to  his  own 
high  ideals,  Sewell  by  the  perfection  of  his  prefectorial  system 
and  the  organization  of  his  masters  had  a  firmer  grip  upon  the. 
character  and  life  of  every  individual  pupil  iu  his  school.  If 
his  discipline  was  severe,  his  loving  thoughtfulness  for  his  boys, 
was  unwearied.  The  success  of  the  institution  which  still  follows 
out  the  ideals  he  first  carried  into  practice  has  assured  a  high, 
place  to  Radley's  Pounder  among  the  great  Head  Masters  of  this, 
century. 

Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of  England.  Edited  by  P. 
and  M.  Wedmore.    7A  >;5iu.,xvi. +290  pp.    London,  1897. 

Ward,  Lock.    5/- 

This  interesting  book  is  a  collection,  rather  than  a  selection, 
of  patriotic  verse.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  representative  of  the, 
minor  patriot  poet  than  of  the  major.  For  this  result  no  charge 
of  neglect  attaches  to  the  editors,  Mr.  and  Miss  Wedmore,  who 
would,  doubtless,  had  they  been  permitted,  have  included  some 
examples  of  the  two  poets  who,  since  the  death  of  Wordsworth,. 
have  made  the  most  significant  and  important  additions  to 
English  patriotic  poetry.  But  what  is  not  a  fault  in  them  is 
unquestionably  a  very  grave  defect  in  what  purports  to  be  an 
anthology  of  patriotic  verse.  If,  however,  there  is  nothing  of 
Lord  Tennyson,  nothing  of  Mr.  Kipling  in  this  book  of  patriotic 
poetrj^,  there  is  much  that  substantiates  Mr.  Wedmore's  conclu- 
sion that  the  poetic  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  is 
comparatively  of  modern  growth.  Whether  the  stream  had 
gained  in  clearness  and  purity  as  well  as  in  force  during  this 
year  of  Jubilee  is,  perhaps,  matter  for  debate.'  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  modern  writers  jjossess  rather  more  than  one-half  of 
Mr.  Wedmore's  volume  ;  one-third  being  allotted  to  writers  yet 
living,  while  a  considerable  portion  belongs  to  others,  such  as, 
Mr.  Browning,  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  who  havo 
notllong  since  departed  frtm  among  us.  Were  we  disposed  to 
marvel  at  the  abounding  richness  of  recent  patriotic  verse,  Mr. 
Wedmore  supplies  a  ready  explanation.     He  writes  : — 

To-day  a  voice  of  patrioti.sm  not  to  be  mistaken — scarcely  to  be 
increased  in  volume,  scarcely  to  he  heightened  in  intensity — comes  to 
us  from  every  place,  from  men  of  every  class,  in  England. 

Naturally,  the  poets  have  their  share  in  this  expression  of 
many-voiced  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  a  sentiment  of  degrees, 
and  especially  is  it  so  in  the  singing  of  it.  As  we  progress  from 
Drayton  and  Shakespeare,  or  from  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  to 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey's  songs  and  ballads,  and  "A  Song  of  Empire" 
by  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  this  truth. 
Mr.  Wedmore  is  fully  sensible  of  it.  He  had  his  doubts,  he  tells 
us,  about  Milton's  magnificent  sonnet  to  Cromwell,  but  fortu- 
nately he  vvas  able  to  "persuade  "  himself  that  Cromwell  was 
truly  a  patriot  and  no  partisan.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  Milton  him- 
self was  a  partisan.  Mr.  "Wedmore's  hesitation  raises  a  nice 
point  for  casuists.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  we  think, 
the  quality  of  the  patriotic  poem,  not  the  kind  or  degrees  of 
Cromwell's  or  of  Milton's  patriotism.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
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the  poets  might  suffer  unmerited  injury  were  we  to  determine 
the  strength  and  sincerity  of  their  patriotism  by  the  qualities  of 
their  patriotio  verso.  No  one,  wo  bolievo,  impiignod  tlio  loyalty 
of  Charles  Lamb  because  of  his  defective  car. 

Our  older  poets,  those  from  Elizabethan  times  to  the 
Augustan  age,  are  drawn  upon  somewhat  too  sparingly,  perhaps, 
though  not  a  few  readers  of  this  collection  will  less  regret  the 
absence  of  several  stock  pieces  for  the  sake  of  little-known 
or  ."ieldom  reprinted  examples.  Somo  of  those  revivals,  as  we  may 
call  them,  are  esi)ecial!y  welconie.  Such,  emphatically,  is  the 
noble  sonnet  of  Sydney  Dobell  on  John  l!ohun  Martin,  the 
captain  of  the  London,  which  was  contributed  to  the  At<jij.iij  in 
1866.  Fitly  chosen,  too,  are  the  other  examples  of  the  poet  from 
"Balder."  We  are  glad  to  note  the  lino  stanzas,  "  England's 
Dead,"  by  Mrs.  Henians,  cfjujoined  with  the  jiopular  "Stately 
Homes  of  England."  With  JNlaeaulay's  "  Armada  "  ballad  wo 
have  "  A  Jacobite's  Epitaph,"  which  is  oddly  regarded  as  a 
"  party  "  poem,  and,  like  Milton's  sonnet,  of  dubious  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  collection.  Unless  wa  are  prepared  to  rule  that 
patriotism  is  Hanoverian  and  a  Jacobite  could  not  love  his 
country,  these  dignified  and  afl'octing  versos,  ascribeil  to  a 
Jacobite  by  a  Whig  who  has  often  been  charged  with  partisan- 
ship, are  properly  admitted  to  this  patriotic  anthology.  "  The 
Hold  Dragoon  "  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  "  The  I'rivate  of  the 
Huffs  "  of  Sir  Francis  Doyle  may  justly  be  associated  with 
"  The  Soldier  "  of  W.  Smyth,  a  poet  who  will  bo  new  to  most 
readers.  Tiio  lyrics  of  Campbell,  the  songs  of  Dil)din,  and 
similar  inevitable  examples  are  precidoly  what  all  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  collection,  and,  being  known  of  all,  call  for  no 
leinark.  With  Drayton's  sjilondid  stanzas  on  "  Agincourt," 
however,  wo  approach  a  very  different  kind  of  patriotic  poem, 
which  has  produced  a  fruitful  section  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wediuore's 
volume.  Hero  are,  for  instance,  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle's 
"  lialaclava,"  Mr.  Palgrave's  "  Crecy  "  and  "  Trafalgar,"  Mr. 
Gerald  Massoy's  "  Likerman,"  and  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
"  Jubiloo  Greeting  at  Spithoad."  When  wo  have  noted  with 
the-io  Mr.  Swinburne's  musical  and  thrilling  ode,  "England," 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  editorial  idea  of  patriotism,  though 
fastidious,  is  by  no  means  narrowed  by  a  too  rigid  standard  such 
as  would  exclude  diversity. 


Studies  in  Psychical  Research.  Hy  Prank  Podmore, 
M.A.,  Author  of  •'  Apparitions  and  Tliouj{lit  TiaiislCionio." 
axSUn.,  ix.+  15S  pp.     London,  1S07.  Kegan  Paul.     5,- 

'•  The  very  words  '  psychical  research  '  cause  loathing  in 
many  honest  scientific  breasts,"  says  Jlr.  William  James,  the 
Harvard  Trofossor  of  Psychology.  The  odium  may  bo  mitigated 
in  tho  case  of  Mr.  I'oduioro  ;  he  has  so  much  common  sense,  and 
is  so  easily  pleased  with  "  explanations."  Mr.  Podmore 's  sources 
are  chiefly  the  collections  of  tho  Psychical  Research  Society. 
Of  that  very  mixed  body  ho  represents  tho  Right  wing,  the  most 
conservative    and    sce]>tical    element. 

In  lus  first  chapter,  "Spiritualism  as  a  Popular  Movement," 
Mr.  I'oilinoro  gives  amusing  examples  of  the  incredible  credulity 
of  spiritualists.  So  far  he  is  at  one  with  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Loft  or 
most  advanced  party  in  the  society,  who  has  also  written  on  tho 
incurable  credulity  of  tho  faithful.  Mr.  Podmore  next  adverts  ti> 
tho  alleged  "  physical  phenomena  ''  of  spiritualism,  from  table- 
turning  to  the  miracles  of  D.  D.  Home  and  others.  These 
spreiimi  niiiaculu,  such  ns  floating  in  tho  air  and  handling  tire 
without  lesion  of  tho  skin  (as  attested  in  tho  cases  of 
Neoplatonists,  saints,  savage  conjurors,  "  mediums,"  Irvingites, 
and  so  forth),  have  a  history  as  old  as  human  records.  IJut  in 
the  modern  spiritualistic  cases  examined  by  Mr.  Podmore  not 
Olio  medium  can  bo  found  who  has  not  been  detected  in  fraud, 
except  Homo  (no  authentic  detection  of  Homo  is  known  to  us  on 
goo<l  evidence)  and  tho  lU'v.  Mr.  Staintoii  Moses,  who  only  ex- 
hibited in  a  small  circle  of  private  friends.  Home,  therefore, 
remains  tho  puzzle,  as  very  many  of  his  prodigies  wore  wrought 
in  full  light  nd  are  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  including 
Mr.  Crookes  and  Lord  Crawford,  both  of  whom  wo.ir  without 
abuse  tho  grand  old  nimj  of  F.R.S.      Lord  Crawford   on  ei^ht 


occasions  saw  Home  handle  glowing  coals  unhurt,  and,  with 
other  persons.  Lord  Crawford  took  th^  coals  from  his  hands, 
enjoying  equal  impunity.  Many  living  people  attest  the  same 
facts,  but  one  (known  to  us)  still  bears  the  mark  of  the  blister 
which  rewarded  his  faith  or  lack  of  faith.  Mr.  Podmore  suggests 
the  explanation  that  these  witnesses  "  were  to  some  extent 
hallucinated,"  and  that  Home  possibly  held  live  coals  in  his 
band  "  protected  by  somo  non-conducting  substance."  But 
what  known  non-conducting  substance  is  an  adequate  rera  ca^tsaf 
None  is  familiar  to  physical  science.  Again,  how  was  that  non- 
conducting sul)stance  applied  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Crawford  and 
the  others,  while  Home  neglected  to  use  it  in  the  case  of  our 
blistered  friend  ?  Once  more,  Lord  CrawforJ,  Captain  Wynne, 
and  Lord  Adare  all  attestetl  that  they  saw  Homo  float  into  a 
room  by  the  open  window  at  a  height  of  "Oft.  from  the  ground, 
and  then  float  out  ami  in  again.  Mr.  Podmore,  relying  on  his 
theory  that  all  three  witnesses  were  hallucinated  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  way,  suggests  that  Home  "  at  least 
thrust  nis  bead  and  shoulders  out  of  the  window."  This  per- 
formance, in  minds  agitated  by  "  strained  exi)ectaiion,"  m  a 
subdued  light,  produced  the  belief  that  they  saw  Home  float 
into  one  room  and  in  and  out  of  another.  But,  in  fact, 
they  could  not  receive  tho  germ  of  the  hallucination  from 
seeing  Homo  poke  his  heail  out  of  a  window,  because  they 
could  not  see  him  do  so  at  all  without  Sam  Weller's 
double  patent  million  magnifiers  for  eyes.  They  first  saw 
Home,  on  this  occasion,  when  he  floated  into  their  room. 
Ho  had  poked  himself  out  of  the  window  in  the  next  room, where 
they  could  not  see  him  (p.  oi).  Dr.  Carpenter's  criticism  was 
that  Lord  .Vdare  anl  Lord  Crawford  saw  the  feat,  while  Captain 
Wynne,  who  was  present,  did  not  ;  so  tho  two  lords  were 
hallucinated.  But  Captain  Wynne  gave  evidence  that  he  (li<l 
see  it.  Now,  while  ready  to  suppose  that  Home's  performances 
were  tricks,  we  find  Mr.  Podmore's  explanation  untenable. 
Common  sense  does  not  really  urge  ns  to  suggest  impossible  or 
undemonstrable  explanations,  but  to  remain  in  an  agnostic 
posture  of  the  mind.  i 

Real  common  sense,  however,  inspires  Mr.  Pixlmore's 
criticism  of  Mr.  Stainton  Moses's  "  spirit  communications." 
Most  of  them  might  easily  have  been  obtained  through  tho  Daily 
Tdi'ijiaiih  or  tho  Annual  KejUtcr.  Mr.  Podmore  can  prove 
trickery  in  several  recent  cases  of  the  "  Poltergeist,"  and  hence 
infers  its  agency  where  not  prove«l.  His  first  instance,  however, 
is  decidedly  puzzling,  as  "  tho  phenomena  dcscribc<l  are  qnito 
inexplicable  by  onlinary  mechanical  means,"  while  the  circum- 
stances make  it  impossible  to  fix  imposture  on  any  individual. 
A  doctor  and  a  policeman  were  among  the  witnesses.  Certain 
discrepancies  of  evidence  were  precisely  such  as  occur  in  all 
human  testimony  to  the  most  ordinary  incidents  in  life.  If 
hallucination  is  invoked,  its  identity  among  so  many  obscr\'cra, 
not  at  a  sSancc  or  in  a  bad  light,  becomes  amazing.  The 
policeman's  evidence  (and  lantern)  fiave  an  air  of  matter  of  fact 
about  them.  It  is  superfluous  to  discuss  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Eusapia  Paladino,  whom  Dr.  Ho<lgson.  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  li^search,  letectcdand  exposed.  Dr.  Hodgson  ex|>Iainc(l 
how  Eusapia  probably  did  the  trick  before  he  mot  her,  and  then 
demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  his  theory  in  her  practice.  In 
Franco  Professor  Richot  bad  also  theoretically  detected  her 
method.  Professor  (.Miver  LtKlge,  however,  and  otlier  observers 
had  previously  been  baffled,  ami  jierhaps  Iwguiled. 

Mr.  Podmore  upiicurs  to  believe  in  "  tclc|iathy,"  both  as 
illustrated  in  ex,'«rimental  "  thonght  transference,"  and 
spontaneously  by  way  of  "  wraiths."  He  duos  not,  however 
(as  in  Kant's  suggestion),  regard  tolojiathy  as  "  one  of 
a  group  of  transcendent  faculties."  Ether  and  the  nervous 
system  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  he  thinks.  Ghosts  and 
haunted  houses  come  off  bat  poorly,  as  telepathy  would 
account  for  some  of  tho  phenomena,  and  excitement,  illu- 
sion, rats,  aiul  so  forth  for  the  rest.  I>emonitii^ns  and 
previsions  are  not  more  s;itisfactory  to  Mr.  Poilmoro,  and  clair- 
voyance is  reduced  to  that  han.l-worketl  agency  telepathy.  A 
sees    events  occurring   far  away  at  B  because  they  are  wired  on 
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from  the  minds  of  C,  D,  and  other  people  present  at  B.  Oddly 
enough,  the  revelations  of  Mrs.  Piper  seem,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  shake  Mr.  Podmore's  desire  to  rest  content  with  tele- 
pathy as  the  master-key  of  all  such  mysteries.  After  wading 
through  a  whole  volume  about  Mrs.  Piper,  we  are  obliged  to  dis- 
like her  security,  and,  with  all  respect  to  telepathy,  to  consider 
her  as  a  more  or  loss  ingenious  guesser.  It  will  be  seen  that 
psychical  research,  as  represented  by  BIr.  Podmore,  is  very  like 
old-fashioned  common  sense  ;  that  it  only  enters  haunted 
houses  to  lay  the  ghosts  which  it  never  sees  ;  and  that  even  its 
dear  telepathy  may  confessedly  be  a  mere  affair  of  ether  and 
nerves.  If  Mr.  Podmore  abandoned  telepathy  there  would  be 
little  or  no  difl'erence,  in  these  matters,  between  him  and  the 
late  Professor  Clifford. 


More  Tramps  Atai-oad.  By  Mark  Twain.  7J<5iin., 
4S6  pp.    London,  1897.  Cliatto  and  "Windus.    6/- 

"  More  Tramps  Abroad  "  is  the  itinerary  of  Mark  Tivain's 
lecturing  tour  of  1895-96.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Mr.  Clemens  set  out  from  Paris,  and,  calling  at  New  York, 
picked  up  there  his  first  platform  manager.  After  crossing 
America,  they  sailed  from  Victoria  to  Honohdu  and  onwards  to 
Sydney.  Australasia  thoroughly  worked,  they  proceeded  to 
India.  Thence,  ria  South  Africa,  where  they  made  a  ten-weeks' 
stay,  they  finally  landed  at  Southampton,  havinc;  girdled  the 
earth  in  13  months.  Mark  Twain  was  farcical,  of  course,  from 
the  start  : — 

Two  members  of  my  family  elected  to  go  with  me,  also  a 
carbuncle.  The  dictionary  says  a  carbuncle  is  a  kind  of  jewel. 
Humour  is  out  of  place  in  a  dictionary. 

This  has  the  indubitable  ring  of  "  Mark's  way,"  and, 
throughout,  the  new  book  works  the  ancient  joke-machine. 
"  More  Tramps  Abroad  "  is  stuffed  with  battered  side-splitters, 
it  exhibits  abandoned  book-making,  but  all  of  it  has  the  read- 
ableness  inseparable  from  the  work  of  an  eminent  old  hand,  and, 
as  the  curate  said  of  his  egg,  parts  of  it  are  excellent.  What  is 
in  any  way  crisp  or  fresh  might,  however,  have  been  compressed 
into  half  the  space.  The  book  is  greatly  inferior  to  "  Tom 
Sawyer  "  and  "  Huckleberry  Finn."  Those  were  creations, 
whereas  the  humour  of  Mark  Twain  abroad  is  not  of  the  sort 
that  wears  well.  At  its  best  it  was  in  poor  taste  and  whipped 
out  of  but  two  ingredients,  "  coolness  "  and  exaggeration.  The 
serio  interludes,  though  they  never  lacked  strong  conmion  sense, 
were  in  manner  slipshod,  and  in  matter  unimaginative  and 
inadequate.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of  "  More  Tramps  Abroad  " 
we  sigh  for  an  hour  of  Stevenson's  journey  across  the  plains  or 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  South  Seas.  Those  glory-hung  islands  of 
Loti  and  Stevenson,  can  they  be  the  same  as  these  which  Mark 
Twain  eyes  with  no  regard  but  that  of  le  moycn  hommc  and 
delineates  with  no  instrument  finer  than  Dickensy  rhetoric  ? 

'•'  The  Ens;lish,"  remarks  Mark  Twain,  "  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  :  '  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ; '  "  and  a  good  deal  is  said  upon  the  subject  of  territorial 
annexation,  wh.ich  the  American,  in  common  with  her  other 
critics,  considers  the  favourite  sin  of  Great  Britain.  Hearraigns 
the  legalized  system  of  recruiting  Kanakas  for  the  Queensland 
plantations,  he  draws  unflattering  pictures  from  the  storj"  of 
Australian  colonization,  and  he  makes  tracks  for  Mr.  Rhodes. 
The  South  African  chapters  are  the  liveliest,  for  Mark  Twain 
was  in  Johannesburg  shortly  after  the  Jameson  inroad  and 
returned  to  Kngland  with  a  batch  of  newly-released  Reformers. 
He  sandwiches  his  views  on  Transvaal  affairs  between  two 
delightful  pieces  of  drollery,  the  first  his  jumbled  initial  notion 
of  the  political  situation,  the  other  a  description  of  how  he 
would  have  conducted  the  raid.  He  also  tells  a  capital  story 
concerning  a  Bishop  and  his  Boer  host  and  hostess.  Mark 
Twain  has  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  equity  and  tact  of 
British  rule  in  India.  He  describes  many  Indian  institutions 
well  and  the  best  passage  of  its  kind  that  wo  remember  in  his 
works  is  evoked  by  the  landscapa  of  the  plains. 


THEOLOGY. 

♦■ ■ 

Two  Lectures  on  the  "  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  recently- 
discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus,  dclivcrod  at  Oxford,  on 
Octnlxn-  23,  18i»7.  l)y  the  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Dean 
Ireland's  Profes.sor  of  thi-  Exeg-esis  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,'Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.      8£  x  5Un.,  49  pp.     Oxford.  1S97. 

Clarendon  Press.    1/6 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund :  Archaeological  Report, 
1896-1897,  edited  l)y  P.  LI.  Griffith,  M.A.,  with  Majis.  10.\  ■ 
Sin.,  70  pp.     London,  1S97.     Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  &c. 
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It  was  only  last  June  that  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
published  the  "  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  which  they  discovered 
in  January  at  Behneseh,  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  already 
there  is  a  considerable  literature  accumulated  on  the 
subject.  Questions  of  age  and  authenticity,  conjectural 
readings,  and  interpretation  have  occupied  the  leading 
New  Testament  scholars  of  Europe  and  America. 
Harnack,  Zahn,  Clemen,  Blass,  and  others  abroad,  and 
Swete,  James,  Redf)ath,  Rendel  Harris, and  Cross  at  home, 
have  almost  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  emendation  and 
illustration.  The  useful  bibliography  prefixed  to  the 
present  brochure  contains  a  list  of  nearly  sixty  publica- 
tions, articles,  reviews,  or  letters  dealing  directly  with 
the  "  Logia."  To  these  must  now  be  added  the  two 
lectures  delivered  last  term  by  the  Oxford  Professors  of 
Exegesis  and  Divinity.  They  are  particularly  valuable, 
not  only  as  jjresenting  the  views  of  two  very  able  critics, 
but  as  summing  up  the  results  of  the  large  mass  of 
criticism  and  suggestioii  already  published.  An  emended 
text,  revised  jointly  by  Dr.  Lock  and  Dr.  Sanday,  with 
full  critical  apparatus,  aird  illustrations  from  the  canonical 
and  uncanonical  books,  and  Gnostic  and  other  sources, 
places  the  present  state  of  "  Logia"  investigations  clearly 
before  the  student.  The  title  indeed  has  been  challenged 
before :  it  might  equally  well  be  ''  Logoi."  Dr.  Lock 
reminds  us  that,  though  "  Logia  "  may  be  right,  it  has  no 
authority;  and,  in  any  case,  it  means  rather  "Oracles"'  than 
merely  "  Sayings  "  ;  and  Dr.  Sanday,  whilst  accepting  the 
title  as  appropriate  in  the  sense  of  oracular  or  memorable 
sayings,  wai-ns  us  that  in  quoting  "  the  Logia  "  we  must 
not  assume  either  that  they  formed  the  original  col- 
lection of  Sayings,  or  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
other  "  Logia "  known  to  have  existed.  The  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  concm-s  with  the  original  editors  in 
rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  "  any  actual  connexion  either 
with  the  Hebrew  Logia  of  St.  Matthew  or  with  the 
\uyia  Kvpiaicd"  on  which  Papias  commented. 

Dr.  Sanday  does  not  think  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia 
belonged  to  those  early  materials  which  were  actually 
worked  ujd  in  the  Gospels,  such  as  the  Matthsean  Logia. 

I  cannot  think  [he  says]  that  any  of  the  new  matter 
represents,  as  it  stands,  a  genuine  saying  of  our  Lord.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  a  clear  interval  between  these  new  Sayings 
and  the  certainly  authentic  utterances  of  our  Lord.  The  Sayings 
have  an  individual  stamp  upon  them  which  may  well  be  called 
striking  ;  but  it  is  not  His  stamp.  And  it  seems  to  me  to 
belong  to  a  later  generation  and  to  a  more  developed  stage  of 
reflection. 

He  finds  the  supposed  connexion  with  the  Thera- 
peutoe,  which  ,'ha.s  been  suggested  in  the  AthenceHm,  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark  ;  and  accepting  the  view  that  the 
Therapeutte  were  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Jewish  sect,  the 
discovery  of  these  Logia,  as  he  remarks,  "  would  be  a 
further  reason  for  thinking  tliat  it  was  just  in  such  circles 
as  these  that  Egy2:)tian  Christianity  first  struck  root." 
Whilst  unable  to  decide  wirether  the  Sayings  had  their 
origin  in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine,  he  inclines  to  Alexandria 
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as  their  birthplace,  and  in  either  case  he  holds  that  "  the 
author  is  a  Jew  who  has  heartily  embraced  Christianity." 

The  Jewisli  cast  about  tliem — seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  Talrnudic  preface  to  each  of  the  Logia,  "Jesus  said  " — 
points,  he  thinks,  to  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Alexandria,  or 
the  neiglibourinr^  settlement  of  tlie  Therapeut*,  by  Lake 
Mareotis.  Thoujrh  not  deliberately  built  up  from  the 
(iospels,  tliey  had  tlieir  origin  under  conditions  of 
thought  wliich  the  unwritten  Gospels  had  created,  and 
Dr.  Sanday  would  ]5lace  their  date  at  about  120  A.D.,  "not 
much  earlier,  to  give  time  for  tJie  development  of  thought 
as  we  see  it  by  comparison  with  the  canonical  Gos])('ls;and 
not  much  later,  because  we  seem  to  bo  still  within  the 
period  of  living  and  actively  formative  tradition." 

Professor  liock  takes  a  more  favourable  view  of  the 
l)0ssible  genuineness  of  at  least  some  of  the  new  Sayings, 
■iind  is  not  disinclined  to  the  theory  that  they  are  part  of 
some  jire-canonical  collection  of  Christ's  discourses.  "  If 
this  were  so,  they  would  not  constitute  that  new  Gospel 
■which  the  Specttitor  dreads,"  they  would  simply  be  part 
•of  those  documents  on  wliich  the  Gospels  were  based,  as 
admitted  in  the  ]ireface  to  St.  Luke,  and  "  would  have  as 
much  authority  as  the  various  Agrapha  have  already,  as 
much,  that  is,  as  sayings  which  come  to  us  anonymously, 
with  no  convincing  proof  of  tlieir  authorsl;i)),  and  without 
the  sanction  which  was  implied  in  their  being  embodied 
in  a  canonical  (rospel."  The  measured  judgments  of  the 
two  Oxford  Professors,  in  spite  of  minor  differences,  will 
|irobiibly  satisfy  most  students  as  to  what  can  safely  be 
i)clicve(l  with  regard  to  the  character  and  historical  ])lafe 
of  the  now  famous  Sayings.  If  jMessrs.  (irenfell  and  Hunt 
<an  bring  back  some  more  leaves  of  the  same  type  from 
thi>  excavations  they  are  now  recommencing  in  Egypt,  it 
luuy  be  possible  to  arrive  at  more  definite  conclusions. 

The  religious  interest  of  the  Logia  has,  of  course, 
overshadowed  in  some  degree  the  other  discoveries  made 
by  .Messrs.  (irenfell  and  Hunt  on  the  site  of  Oxyrhyneus. 
IIow  im])ortant  these  were  maybe  seen  from  j\lr.  (iren- 
fell's  general  description  of  his  '•  find,"  published  in  the 
Annual  Archaeological  Eeport  of  the  Kgypt  Ex])loration 
h'und.  Only  about  one-eighth  part  of  this  immense 
treasure  of  papyri  has  as  yet  even  been  unrolled,  but 
:ilr(»ady  the  discoverers  are  able  to  report  that  there  are 
about  1500  literary  papyri  in  Greek,  chiefly  of  the  first 
three  centuries  A.n.,  lialf  of  which  are  jirobably  Homeric. 

Tlio  roimvinflor  covers  almost  tho  wholo  fioUl  of  Grcok 
IHoraturo,  inchulin;?  fragmonts  of  oiiic,  lyric,  olugiac,  tr.iijic, 
mill  comic  poets,  orators,  liistorians,  writers  of  romances,  philo- 
sophers, uiui  parts  of  treatises  on  metre,  geometry,  niodioiiie.  gram- 
juar  &c.,  together  with  fragments  of  early  Christian  writings  of 
various  kinds.  The  non-litorary  <locunionts  number  about  2,000. 
Thc^y  present  an  immouso  variety  of  contents.  Proclamations, 
wills,  leases,  contracts,  oflicial  and  private  corrosponilenco, 
potitious,  loans,  public  ami  private  accounts,  prayers,  lioro- 
sc'ipos,  magical  fonuul.'e,  receipt'*,  orders  for  piiymont,  taxing 
:nid  census  lists  and  returns,  accounts  of  judicial  procciMlings  — 
in  short,  s|)ecimons  of  almo.st  everything  that  was  committed  to 
writing  with  regard  to  ci\  il  and  military  administration,  trade, 
taxation,  and  private  atfairs,  from  an  Imperial  edict  to  tho 
jirivate  memoranda  of  a,fill<iU,  are  fo\uul  in  tho  collodion. 

The  happy  discoverers  ha\-e  already  arranged  to 
publish  the  more  remarkable  ])a]n'ri,  and  hope  to  bring 
■out  a  quarto  volume  with  facsimiles  every  year,  if  funds 
permit.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extmordinary  interest  anil 
■\ariety  of  the  pai)yri  to  be  included  in  the  fii-st  volume, 
we  may  mention  that  it  will  contain  a  third  century  frag- 
ment of  St.  ^latthew's  (TOs))el,  ]iart  of  a  Sa]iphic  ]ioi'm, 
"  probably  by  Sa]ipho  herself."  fragments  of  Sophocles. 
Isocrates,  Plato.  Xenophon.  and  Demosthenes,  a  larije 
portion    of  a   chronological    work,    fifty    lines    of  a    lost 


comedy,  a  proclamation  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  a 
report  of  an  interview  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  An  example 
of  the  critical  value  of  these  fragments  is  shown  in  the 
portion  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Thucydides,  which  Mr. 
Hunt  has  edited  in  the  same  Archieological  lieftort.  It 
confirms  what  an  examination  of  other  early  papyri  had 
already  suggested — that  our  Greek  texts  lia\e  not  suffered 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  copyists  and  inteqwlators  as  is 
generally  supposed.  This  Thucydides  fragment,  which 
Mr.  Hunt  dates  as  early  as  the  first  century  A.D.,  exhibits 
comi)aratively  trifling  variations  from  the  ordinary  text. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Keport  of  the  Egypt 
Ex])loration  Fund  without  a  word  of  gratitude  to  ^Ir. 
Grirtith,  whose  wide  and  accurate  survey  of  the  progress 
of  Egyptological  studies  during  the  year  will  be  invalu- 
able to  students.  On  this  occasion  he  has  been  well 
assisted  in  the  Grneco-Koman  branch  by  Mr.  Kenyon  and 
in  the  Coptic  by  Mr.  Crum.  The  Fund  is  sincerely  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  its  labours — not  only 
in  its  original  line,  as  seen  in  Professor  Petrie's  excavation 
of  1.50  tombs  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  at  Desh;isheh.  on  which 
a  separate  memoir  will  be  published,  but  especially  in 
the  phenomenal  results  of  its  Grteco-Roman  researches. 
The  society  deserves  a  mucli  larger  measure  of  public 
support  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


The  Church  in  England.     Tiy  John  Henry  Overton. 

ncctor  c>r  Epworth  aiid  ('anon  of  Lincoln.    In  L'miIs.    7.'  •  .'..iii.. 

viii.  +  IWrlJS  i)p.  London,  1S!I7.  Gardner,  Darton.    12- 

Dr.  Orerton  has  done  in  tlie  past  such  good  service  to  tho 
intelligent  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
any  now  volume  from  his  pen  is  sure  of  n  welcome.  Wo  have 
learnt  to  look,  in  his  works,  for  a  sane  and  temperate  treatment 
of  diHicult  questions,  and  for  tho  evidences  of  what  tho  bidding 
prayer  of  his  University  sums  up  as  "  true  religion  and  sound 
learning."  Ho  is  one  of  tho  ablest,  as  he  is  not  tho  least 
prolific,  of  those  who  in  tho  last  40  years  have  stimulated  a  keen 
interest  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  and  biogrophy.  Hitherto  ho 
has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries,  so 
that  the  publication  of  a  complete  liistorj-  of  the  English  Church 
brings  him  upon  ground  which  lie  has  not  previously  occupied. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  his  treatment  of  the  18th 
century  in  the  book  before  us  is  of  especial  merit.  Often  as  bo 
has  written  on  the  subject,  he  can  still  contrive  not  to  ropoat 
himself  and  to  wTite  with  a  new  interest  from  a  fresh  |>o:nt  of 
view.  As  was  seen  in  his  book  on  the  Church  from  lOCO  to  1700, 
ho  excels  in  happy  portraiture.  We  have  rarely  rc.id  anything 
better  of  the  l:ind  than  tho  pages  in  which  he  now  hits  olF  tho 
characteristics  of  tho  chief  divines  of  the  last  century, 
Methodists,  Evangelicals,  and  those  whom  an  American  autho- 
rity tho  other  day  called  "  still  Churchmen."  Tho  oO  pages  in 
which  Dr.  Overton  tolls  the  story  of  tho  Church  (luring  tho  reign 
of  George  III.  arc.  in  fact,  as  good  as  they  could  bo.  The  moral 
of  tho  chapter— though  it  is  one  which  its  author  does  not  him- 
self draw— is  tlie  inadoipiacy  of  a  steady  level  of  intellectual  and 
moral  attainment  for  a  great  or  permanent  religions  work.  A 
later  chapter  shows  how  a  great  movement,  as  well  ns  greot  men, 
is  a  necessity  for  the  full  assertion  of  activity  io  on  ancient 
institution.  In  the  17th  century  Dr.  Overton  dv>cs  not  toll  us  much 
that  is  new.  For  the  earlier  years  ho  is  cont*>nt  to  reproduce  tlio 
substance  of  two  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  Chitrrh 
Quartcrhi  lirrieir,  with  some  important  additions  ;  and  after  tho 
Restoration  there  is  not  much  that  is  new  for  him  to  toll.  But 
his  accomit  of  the  century  is  marke*!  by  a  close  knowle<lge  of  tho 
original  outhorities  and  a  rcasonoil  exposition  of  roasonablo 
opinion.  Tho  same  clarity  and  moderation  mark  his  account  of 
tho  Reformation. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  are  not  so  satnifactory  :  or, 
rather,  we  have  read  them,  it  may  be.  with  too  high  an  expecta- 
tion.   It  is  plain  that  hero  Dr.  Overton  has  intentionally  written 
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almost  always  from  seoondavy  sources.  He  knows'  his  Be:le,  no 
doubt  (though  even  here  he  has  not  apparently  consulted  the 
classical  edition  of  Mr.  Plummer),  and  here  and  there  there  are 
signs  that  he  has  studied  the  chroniclers  for  himself.  But,  gene- 
rall3',  he  has  been  content  with  forming  his  opinions  on  those  of 
modern  writers,  with  an  inevitable  loss  of  freshness  and  force. 
This  is  especially  the  case  since  the  writers  he  has  used  are  by 
no  means  always  the  most  recent  or  the  best  informed.  And, 
side  by  side  with  this,  we  observe  clear  indications  that  the  booic 
was  finislied  at  least  three  years  ago — and  two  or  thref)  years 
count  for  a  great  deal  when  historical  investigation  is  so  busily 
pursued  as  it  is  nowadays.  We  no  longer  quote  Dr.  Lingard  with 
confidence,  at  any  rate  on  tlie  early  Knglish  period.  Still  less  do 
we  rely  upon  Ingulfs  "  full  account  of  the  destruction  of  Crow- 
land  Abbey."  We  have  learnt  more  than  Dr.  Overton  seems 
to  have  done  from  Dr.  Stubbs's  masterly  preface  to  the  "  Lives 
otDunstan."  We  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Freeman  to  doubt  the 
stories  against  King  Eadgar.  AVe  have  gone,  under  Professor 
Maitland's  guidance,  considerably  beyond  Dean  Milman's  view 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket  ;  yet  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  "it  is  true  that  tlie  16  Constitu- 
tions [of  Clarendon]  merely  stereotyped  the  principles  laid 
down  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  accepted  by  Lanfranc. " 
Bishop  Stubbs  has  summarized  more  clearly  for  us  than 
other  writers  the  main  lines  of  Edward  I.  's  Church  policy  in  his 
preface  to  tlie  Rolls  Series  edition  of  the  chronicles  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  IF.  j\Ir.  Rashdall  has  shown  us  by  his  own  important 
work  the  imperfection  of  Hnber's  history  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities. In  these  and  similar  cases  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr. 
Overton's  work  has  lost  by  being  neither  written  from  original 
authorities  throughout — as,  indeed,  a  book  on  so  large  a  subject 
could  hardly  be — nor  based  upon  the  best  and  most  complete 
modern  investigation. 

With  the  account  of  modern  Church  controversies  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  be  wholly  satisfied,  but  here  the  fault  lies 
rather  with  the  necessity  for  compression  than  with  any 
inadequate  knowledge.  Dr.  Overton  is  always  judicial  and 
moderate,  and  he  saj's  very  much  that  is  greatly  to  the  point. 
One  short  passage  we  will  take  leave  to  quote  as  showing  how 
well  he  can  enter  into  an  opinion  with  whicli,  perliaps,  he  does 
not  fully  sympathize.  Of  the  Purchas  judgment  he  says  : — 

It  emphatically  condemned  everything  that  had  been  contended  for, 
and  restricted  the  lilierty  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  interpretation  of  the  -Ornaments  Rubric  especially  amazed 
people,  for  it  distinctly  implied  that  when  the  Rubric  said  that  certain 
ornaments  were  to  be  in  use  it  really  meant  tnat  they  were  not  to  be  in 
use.  They  could  not  understand  how  a  perfectly  plain  Rubric,  inserted  in 
1662,  could  possibly  be  affected  by  any  order  which  was  dated  either  one 
hundred  or  fifty  years  earlier. 

We  welcome  the  admirable  eulogy  of  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice  which  fills  a  large  space  in  the  last  chapter  ;  it  admits 
the  "  nebulousness,"  but  does  justice  to  the  theology  of  that 
saintly  and  remarkable  man.  Had  Dr.  Overton  been  able  to 
study  the  whole  of  Dr.  Pusey's  life  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
would  have  given  a  similar  prominence  to  the  influence  of 
o  fiiyai. 

In  addition  to  points  like  these  we  may  note  that  here  and 
there  some  further  revision  of  proofs  was  necessary — e.(/.,  for 
Huth  we  should  read  Hutton  (Vol.  I.,  p.  367);  for  Warton 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  100),  Wharton  ;  for  Great  H.iughton  (Vol.  II., 
p.  364),  Great  Staughton. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  points  in  which  Dr.  Overton's 
book  seems  deficient.  We  rise  from  its  perusal,  nevertheless, 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  saying, 
"  There  are  not  many  grand  things  left  in  England,  but  the 
national  Church  is  one  of  them." 


John  Donne.  (Leaders  of  Religion  Series.)  Bv  Augustus 
Jessopp.     Ih  X  uin.,  231  pp.     London,  1S97.        '       ^         & 
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It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  Dr.  .John  Donne  included  in 
this  series,  with  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Butler, 
"Wesley,    and    Newman,    to    say    nothing    of    minor  theological 


lights,  as  one  of  the  "  leaders  of  religion."  No  doubt  he  was 
a  prominent  Churchman  of  his  time,  but  it  would  be  too  much, 
to  say  that  he  permanently  influenced  the  Church.  None  of  his' 
theological  works  have  lived.  He  wrote,  besides  serinona 
and  indifferent  poetry,  the  "  Pseudo-Martyr,"  a  defence, 
by  command  of  King  James  I.,  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  show- 
ing that  those  who  refused  the  oath,  like  his  ancestor  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  some  others  of  his  own  family,  were  only 
pseudo-martyrs.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  an  accomplished' 
preacher.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  religious  man.  But  more- 
than  this  cannot  very  well  be  said  of  him,  and,  in  our  opinion.  Dr. 
Jessopp,  perhaps  following  Walton,  overrates  his  importance. 

One  hardly  knows  where  to  find  anything  at  all  parallel  to- 
Donne's  career,  at  any  rate  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church. 
It  is  simply  amazing  that  the  son  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,, 
after  many  vicissitudes  as  a  layman,  should  take  Anglicaa 
orders  in  his  42nd  year  and  become  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  at  the 
age  of  48  ;  but  this,  as  far  as  a  single  sentence  can  tell  it,  was- 
the  life  of  Dr.  Donne.  He  was  a  born  courtier,  but  was  by  no- 
means  a  mere  courtier,  for  he  had  plenty  of  intellectual  power,, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  construe  the  word  "  wit  "  in 
Dryden's  dictum  that  "  he  was  the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the 
greatest  poet,  of  our  nation."  Dr.  Jessopp,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  Donne,  says  little  of  liis  poetry,  but  writes  at 
length  of  his  work  as  a  divine.  We  need  not  describe  in  detail 
Donne's  earlier  life.  As  a  yotuig  man  he  was  not  poor  :  he 
had  about  £3,000  ;  and,  though  his  clandestine  marriage 
impoverished  him  and  cost  him  his  place  as  secretary  to' 
Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  he  had  other  powerful  friends,  and. 
had  no  difiiculty  in  writing  himself  into  notice.  In  an  in- 
formal way,  he  became  a  sort  of  recognized  Court  poet. 
Our  British  Solomon,  who  was  fond  of  theology  and  made  it 
fashionable,  admired  Donne's  controversial  ability,  and  was. 
constantly  urging  him  to  take  orders.  Donne  was  not  altogether 
indisposed  to  do  so,  but  for  some  time  hesitated.  At  length  he, 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  was  ordained  in. 
January,  1615. 

His  sincerity  and  honesty  are  wholly  beyond  dispute,  and  we 
may  well  believe,  with  Dr.  Jessopp,  that  he  had  an  irresistible- 
charm  of  manner  and  great  learning.  He  was  in  all  respects  fit 
for  the  clerical  office.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  denj-ing 
that  he  was  rewarded  by  an  immediate  and  ample  supply  of 
loaves  and  fishes.  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  irt 
January,  1615  ;  in  March  the  University  of  Cambridge  made 
him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  the  King's  request.  In  1616 
he  became  one  of  the  Royal  chaplains,  and  received,  in  that- 
same  year,  the  Preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  rectory  of 
Kej'ston,  Hunts,  which  he  held  for  six  years,  and  the  rectory 
of  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  which  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1621  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1622  he  received 
the  rectory  of  Blunham,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  in  1624  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  both  which  benefices  he  held,^ 
with  Sevenoaks  and  the  Deanery,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture  of  tlie  Church  in  the  17th  centurj'. 
Dr.  Jessopp  seems  to  be  aware  that  some  explanation  is  needed 
of  Donne's  ready  acceptance  of  so  much  preferment.  As  to  th& 
Deanery,  he  says  that  it  "had  come  only  after  years  of  waiting  " 
for  Royal  favours.  Donne  had  actually  been  only  si.x  years  in 
orders  !  As  to  the  livings,  he  suggests  that  Donne  had  been 
led  into  unavoidable  expenses  by  his  intimate  relations  with  the 
nobility  and  the  Court.  An  excuse  of  that  kind,  if  valid  at  all, 
would  be  quite  as  valid  now  as  it  ever  was  in  Donne's  time.  But 
the  truth  is  that  no  tolerable  defence  has  ever  been  advanced 
for  these  abuses.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  this  respect 
Donne  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  other  incumbents  of 
his  own  and  the  18th  century. 

Personally,  in  spite  of  his  connexion  with  James  I.  and 
Ids  evil  Court,  Donne  was  an  honest  and  an  eminently  likeable 
man,  who  was  not  spoilt  by  his  rapid  advancement.  Izaak 
Walton  knew  him  and  loved  him  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
of  his  life,  a  fact  that  spealcs  Volumes  for  his  private  worth.  H& 
served    the    Church   well,  at   a    critical    time,  as    a  champion  of 
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moderation,  and  stood  midway  l;etwoen  the  extremes  of  Ai)bot 
and  Laud.  Ho  defended  the  Anglican  position  when  there  was 
.no  superabundance  of  skilled  defenders.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
Laud  led  the  Church  into  extremes,  or  that  the  Puritans  soon 
.afterwards  silenced  it  altogether.  His  sermons,  whether  to  the 
populace  at  Paul's  Cross,  or  to  more  critical  audiences  at 
Lincoln's  inn  and  St.  Dunstan's — then  a  fasliionablo  church— 
wore  really  eloquent  and  learned.  Passages  of  great  beauty 
might  bo  quoted  from  them.  He  had  tho  distinction  of 
preaching  tho  first  missionary  sermon  ever  delivered,  a  discourse, 
^>n  lines  that  have  since  been  familiar  enough,  in  aid  of  the 
Virginia  Company.  Of  his  work,  which  was  wholly  that  of  a 
London  preacher,  Dr.  Jessopp  gives  a  full  and  interesting 
.account,  and  sums  it  up  thus  : — 

On  thi'  liurninK  questions  of  tin;  cfininonies  anil  the  sncraments  lie 
was  cniphiitiially  a  High  Clnirchman,  outRiiokcn,  iincomproniisini,',  cleti- 
nito,  though  gunth-,  .sympathetic,  ami  anlinale  1  by  ft  If rge-heartoi] 
tolerance.  Bnt  in  his  treatment  of  Holy  Striptures  no  Puritan  of  them 
all  insisted  more  frequently  on  the  inspiration  of  every  syllable  in  the 
Old  Testament  an  J  the  New.  With  far  less  of  that  trifling  with  his  hearers, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  blemish  in  Bishop  Amlrewes's  sermons,  Donno'n 
yintorpretations  occasionally  startle  u.s  by  their  grotesqueness  ;  they  are 
the  outcome  of  his  almost  superstitious  hihlinliilrii,  if  this  moilern  phrase 
Tiay  be  allowed.  It  was  this,  however,  which  gained  for  him  the  ear  of 
the  trading  classes,  and  the  coutldence  ami  popularity  which  never  left 
'liini.  Both  parties  in  the  Church  claimed  him  as  their  own.  Abbot,  the 
I'uriian  Primate,  trusted  and  admired  him  ;  .Vndrcwcs  loved  him  as  a 
ifricnd  ;  Lauil  would  have  recognized  him,  with  some  reservations,  as 
■<'ne  of  his  most  orthodox  supporters. 


ART. 


The  Glasgow  School  of  Painting.    By  David  Martin. 

Willi  ;m  liilnidui-licin  liv  l''raiicis  H.  Ncwiicrv.  In'.  i;,'in., 
xxiii.  t  7S  iip.     Ldudon,  ISilT.  Bell.     10,6n. 

Now    that    the    Gla.sgow    artists  luivc   liccii  officially 
recofrnized  as  a  separate  school — tliey  were  i^ivcn  a  gallery 

•all  to  theniselves  at  Venice — it  is  natural  tliat  tliey  should 

•rlesire  to  '•  e.xalt  their  office"  in  their  own  country  and  in 
tiii'ir  Dwii  liousc.  Indeed,  it  is  as  well,  remembering  tlie 
late   of  the   brave   who  lived   before  Asramemnon.  that    a 

V((li'^  sacer,  in  fact,  two  such,  has  arisen  from  their  ranks. 
One   of  these,  .Mr.  .Martin,  lias  written  the  lU'scrijitive  and 

liiographical  sketclies   of  (ilasgow  artists;  the  other,  Mr. 
Newbery,  is  responsible  for  the   introductory  dissertation 
on  (ilasgow  art.     This  introduction   is   written  too  much 
in  "  King  Camliyses  "  vein.     '•  Art,"  says  Mr.  Newiiery — 
is    a  sojourner  who  in  turn  has  dwelt  with    barbarism,    with 

.liagauism,  with  Christianity,  and  with  literature,  and  in  these 
later  days  she  has  perforce  to  accept  the  companionship  and  cat 

of  the  bread  with  comiiurciiili.sm. 

The  least  objectionable  bedfi'llow  seems  to  be  com- 
mercialism, for  we  learn  that  art  flourishes  "  under 
•eccentric  conditions  that  arise  out  of  tliis  companionship.'' 
If  by  commercialism  commerce  is  meant,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
this  is  no  new  thing,  and  if  it  obtains  in  (ilasgow  of  to-day, 
it  did  the  same  in  Hruges  under  its  Ruigundian  I'rinces, 
and  ill  Venice  in  the  (^'iminecento.  IJut  .Mr.  Newbery 
goe.s  much  further,  and  thinks  that  •'  but  for  the  spirit  of 
restless  activity,  the  need  for  strong  burly  lives,  engen 
■tiered  by  habits  of  business,"  Titian  and  Tintoret  and  Paolo 
"  C'agliari  "  would  have  been  ''as  the  recluses  of  the 
little  hill  towns  in  which  the  tradition  of  A'enetian  art  was 
lirst  born."  This  is  odd,  as  the  successive  founders  of 
this  tradition,  the  Muranesi.  the  Bellini,  and  (icorge 
■of  ('astelfranco.  neitiier  came  from  nor  j)ractised  in  hill 
towns,  big  or  little,  (^f  course,  thi>  patronage  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  is  necessary  to  enable  art  to  live  and 
thrive,  but  whether  the  patrons'  wealth  come  by  trade 
-or  inheritance,  whether  it  be  lay  or  religious,  corporate  or 
individual,  makes  singularly  little  difference.     Slavery,  in 


the  long  run,  is  fatal  to  all  mental  activity,  but  the  work 
produced  in  Florence  under  the  ignoble  servitude  of 
Cosimo  and  his  grandson  is  not  inferior  to  that  produced 
when  liberty  and  commerce  went  hand  in  hand.  Mr. 
Newbery  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Glasgow  on  the 
Clyde  may  take  its  stand  '•  along  with  Bruges,  Venice, 
and  Amsterdam  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  world."  Well, 
the  thought  is  stinmlating. 

Certainly  the  (ilasgow  school  was  very  fortunate  in  this, 
that  it  had  neither  Academism  to  fight  against  nor  an 
opposition,  fitly  so  called,  to  overcome.  The  field  was 
clear,  patronage  was  at  hand,  and,  above  all,  the  men  were 
ready — men  like  ]Mr.  (iuthrie,  Mr.  Lavery,  Mr.  Christie, 
and  a  few  others,  whose  gifts  would  have  made  them 
famous  under  any  conditions.  '"National  temj>eRiment." 
as  Mr.  Newbery  truly  says,  decided  the  form  of  their  art. 
and  local  influences  moulded  its  outcome.  But  few  will 
agree  with   him  when  he  insists  that — 

beyond  any  po.ssible  fructifying  it  might  have  had,  by  the 
study  of  work  other  than  its  own,  the  Glasgow  men  owe  nothing 
to  C'outiiieiital  teaching  or  to  foreign  influence. 

AVe  are  confirmed  in  our  uniielief  by  the  critical 
sketches  of  Mr.  ^Martin,  and  also  by  the  illiLstrations. 
.Mr.  Christie,  for  instance,  though  his  leaning  to  allegory 
was  doubtless  congenital,  "changed  his  mode  of  jiainting" 
after  study  in  a  Parisian  studio,  while  his  realistic  crowd 
in  "  Fortune's  Wheel,"  lately  seen  in  London,  is  un- 
mistakable in  its  affinities.  Take  again  Mr.  (iuthrie,  one 
of  the  most  virile  jiortrait  painters  in  (ireat  Britain.  He. 
too.  studied  in  Paris,  tliougli  it  may  be  that  ••  more  g<x)d 
came  to  him  from  working  in  the  open  from  nature."  for 
this  is  true  of  these  men  as  it  was  true  of  Constible  and  of 
the  masters  of  Barbizon.  Still,  we  doubt  whether  the 
painter  of '"Schoolmates"  and  of  "'.Miss  Hamilton"  would  .say 
that  heowes  no  debt  toBastien-Lepage.  Suchdebts.in  truth, 
imply  no  base  apjtropriation.  else  the  old  masters  must 
have  been  the  basest  of  mankind.  Mr.  Lavery,  too.  was 
a  pupil  of  15ouguereau  and  Fieury.  and  worked  at  Julem's, 
an<i  sundy  we  might  guess  it  from  his  '"Ariadne."  while  the 
"  Femme  en  noir  "  is  redolent  of  Whistler.  Altogether 
the  artists  mentioned  iiere  are  twenty-five  in  number,  and 
the  appreciations  of  their  work  are  written  with  spirit, 
though  the  writer  is  a  little  too  fond  of  describing 
line  and  colour  in  terms  of  the  emotions.  He  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart  Flaubert's  paradox,  that  the  adjective 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  noun. 

J.  P.  Millet  and  Rustic  Art.  By  Henry  Naegely 
(Henry  tiaelvn).    9.\  sO]in.,  17U  pp.     London.  ls!is. 

EUiot  Stock.    6 

We  are  still  waiting  (porhajis  shall  alway.s  have  to  w.-iit)  for 
a  biograpliy  of  tiie  most  famous  of  the  Barbizon  m.istors  that 
shall  bo  final  and  a  classic.  At  present.  Mrs.  Ady's  charmin;; 
book,  ••  Millet,  his  Life  and  Letters,"  holds  tho  field,  but  it  w.ts 
necessarily  founde<l  in  groat  part  on  Sonsier,  the  man  who  helped 
the  jwinter  a  little  and  made  much  out  of  him,  and  who. 
naturally,  was  not  «iuite  as  frank  as  3Ir.  Pepys  in  telling  his 
story.  Tho  present  monograph  is  in  the  nature  of  a  s'ipplcment. 
and  valuable  as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whoso  equipment 
for  his  task  is  .singul.irly  complete.  His  po.'*ition  is  siidiciontly 
explained  by  tho  following  lines  from  tho  preface  :  — 

Mrs.  .\dy  well  remarked  that  "  the  smallc.-it  details  which  throw 
light  on  the  character  and  genius  of  such  a  man  (as  Millet)  »re  precious, 
and  every  incident  of  bis  life  deserves  to  )x>  renienilH-n«i."  I  hep*  that 
many  such  gloaning.t  may  bo  found  in  tlw  following  pages,  for  they  are 
the  outcome  of  personal  recollections  of  a  looij  friendship  with  the  BT»«t 
painter's  eldest  .son, of  an  ac.|uaint«nce  with  other  roeml>cn  of  his  family, 
and  with  som>  of  his  friends  and  contemi>oraric»  :  of  an  intimato  know- 
ledge of  the  land  of  his  birth,  of  his  adopted  country,  and  of  that  part 
of  .■Vuvergnc  which  furnished  him  with  some  of  his  latest  and  greatest 
inspiratiou.s  ;    and  finally  of  a  careful  study  of  almost  all  his  works. 
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To  these  qualifications  we  may  add  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  Millet  the  man  as  well  as  for  Millet  the  artist,  and  a  literary 
style  which,  if  a  little  tropical  and  wanting  in  restraint,  is  never 
lacking  in  clearness  and  vivacity. 

Millet,  who  may  be  said  to  have  invented  "  the  peasant  in 
art,"  was  himself  that  peasant.  For  the  first  18  or  19  years  of 
his  life  he  worked  in  the  fields  of  Gruchy,  a  little  Norman 
village  in  La  Manche.  a  few  miles  fro:n  Cherbourg.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  short  period  of  instruction  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
then  a  dozen  struggling  years  in  Paris,  while  the  rest  of  his  life 
(some  26  years)  was  spent  in  Barbizon,  the  now  famous  forest 
village  near  P'ontainebleau.  It  is  on  the  history  of  the  first  of 
these  periods  that  Mr.  Gaelyn  throws  most  new  light.  He  draws 
quite  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  country  of  the  painter's  youth, 
where  the  ruined  castles  bear  famous  Norman  titles  like  Percy 
and  Guiscard  and  Montgomery,  where  the  brooks  still  go  by  the 
Scandinavian  name  of  bee,  and  where  day  labourers  rejoicing  in 
the  surname  ot  Phintagenet  are  haled  for  turbulence  before  the 
correctional  tribunals.  Here,  too,  legends  linger  of  witchcraft 
and  enchantments,  and  tales  of  transmutations  of  men  into 
beasts,  and  here  the  peasants  are  (or  were)  intensely  and 
genuinely  religious,  and  not  less  genuinely  superstitious.  Some 
15  new  letters  from  members  of  the  family  are  now  printed, 
from  Millet's  mother  and  fi-om  Louise  Jumelin,  his  grandmother, 
whose  influence  abode  with  him  to  his  last  daj-.  Pathetic  letters 
they  are,  full  of  longing  for  the  sight  of  the  beloved  son,  who 
wrote  so  rarely  and  visited  them  not  at  all.  And  they  are 
valuable  as  revealing  with  singular  clearness  of  outline  the  inner 
life  of  the  humble  home  at  Gruchy.  They  tell  us  of  the  sailor 
son  hurried  away  to  his  ship,  of  the  carpenter  son  drawing  a  bad 
number  for  the  conscription,  of  another  son  lying  ill  in  distant 
Rouen,  and  all  the  little  griefs  and  hardships  of  the  farmer  of 
that  ungrateful  soil,  bad  tenants  and  bad  weather  and  had 
harvests.  This  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  for 
it  throws  light  on  the  singular  character  of  the  man,  his  religious 
attitude  to  his  art,  his  profound  seriousness,  all  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  his  work  from  that  of  all  other  landscape 
painters. 

In  the  clever,  though  not  quite  convincing,  study  on 
"  Rustic  Art  "  (by  which  we  understand  the  art  that  interprets 
for  us  the  country  life,  and  of  which  the  peasant  is  the 
eponymous  hero)  Millet  is,  of  course,  the  standard  by  which  all 
things  are  judged,  and  his  practice  and  opinions  are  at  once  rule 
and  example.  Here  we  find  many  most  interesting  touches  of 
his  hand,  culled  from  memoranda  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Many  of  these  are  veritable  i'lria  irnpniv-a,  such  as  his  saying 
that  his  skill  was  but  the  humble  handmaid  ot  his  thought,  or 
his  definition  of  beauty,  "  le  beau  est  ce  qui  convient."  Not 
unnaturally  Mr.  Gaelyn  will  hardly  allow  that  his  hero  has  a 
defect  ;  but,  of  course,  a  talent  so  imperious  as  Millet's  neces- 
sarily had  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Everything  that  the 
peasant  did,  even  the  necessary  brutalities  of  the  farmyard,  such 
as  dragging  a  boar  by  the  nose,  was  to  Millet  worth  painting  ; 
and,  great  painter  as  he  was,  he  had  not  the  consummate  decora- 
tive gift  that  alone  makes  us  tolerate  such  themes.  His  maxim, 
"  le  beau  est  ce  qui  convient,"  is,  after  all,  only  a  half-truth, 
and  so  is  that  other  saying  of  his,  "  the  artist  is  to  be  judged, 
not  by  his  work,  but  by  his  aim."  But  he  has  had  his  desire. 
In  dealing  with  the  critics  and  contemporaries  of  Millet,  Mr. 
Gaelyn  himself  ofl^ers  much  stimulating,  and  even  provoking, 
criticism.  For  instance,  he  tells  the  story  how  Millet,  ever 
eager  to  salute  talent,  even  in  fields  to  which  he  was  a  stranger, 
was  really  distressed  when  he  failed  to  induce  the  Salon  jury  to 
admit  that  early  picture  of  Claude  Monet,  now  in  the  little  side 
room  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  jury  were  quite  wrong,  no  doubt, 
and  Millet  was  right,  for,  vulgar  as  the  setting  is.  faulty  as  the 
execution  in,  the  sunlight  is  perfectly  felt  and  wonderfully 
painted.  But  the  intolerant  jury  would  have  none  of  it.  Since 
then  things  have  changed,  says  M.  Jules  Breton  ;  it  is  not  at 
the  Institut  where  the  intolerant  are  found.  But  they  have 
petitioned  against  the  retention  of  this  picture  at  the  Luxem- 
bom-g.  "  Not  intolerant,"  says  Mr.  Gaelyn  scornfully  ;  but 
surely  this  is  hardly  fair.  Though  Millet  was  right  in  1870,  the 
Institut  may  be  rightnow.  This  thing  of  doubtful  taste,  the  work  of 
a  man  not  master  of  his  means,  yet  withal  full  of  sympathy  and 
promise,  was  surely  entitled  to  enter  the  Salon.  It  may  well  be 
out  of  place  in   the  Luxembourg. 


■Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
E.  H.  .uid  B.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.A.Hopkins.  4  Vols. 
Illustrated.     W,  •.  .'jjin.,  Ixv.  -r  1  .(iilli  pp. 

London,  1897,  Bell  ;  New  York,  1897,  Scribner.    36/-  n. 

Probably  there  is  no  literary  work  of  the  cinquecento  better 
known  or  better  abused  than  that  written  by  Georgio  Vasari 
entitled  "  Delle  Vita  de'  piu  eccellenti  Pittori,  Scultori  ed 
Archittettori."  Vasari  treats,  if  the  additional  or  omnibus, 
chapters  are  counted  in,  of  three  hundred  or  more  artists.  Out 
of  these  numerous  essays  in  biography  the  present  editors,  who- 
date  from  New  York,  have  selected  70.  They  have  reprinted 
them  from  the  five-volume  Bohn  translation  by  Mrs.  Foster 
published  in  1850.  The  text  has  been  amended  since  her  time 
by  Signer  Milanesi  and  others,  and  the  translation  has,  where 
needed,  been  set  right.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  present 
work  is  the  addition  of  copious,  one  might  even  say  exhaustive, 
notes.  In  these  the  guiding  idea  of  the  editors  seems  to  have 
been  that  nothing  that  could  possibly  throw  light  on  their  sub- 
ject should  under  any  circumstances  be  omitted.  Probably  this 
has  adversely  affected  the  critical  appreciation  of  the  editors  as. 
to  the  precise  value  of  various  authorities.  Taine's  delightful 
"  Voyage  en  Italie  "  may  have  "  become  the  property  of  all  art. 
students  "  ;  but  though  it  is  a  charming  book,  the  art  criticism, 
which  describes  the  false  Leonardo  "  La  Monaca  "  as  "  the  twin 
sister  of  '  La  Gioconda,'  "  is  obviously  more  picturesque  than 
sound.  Again, Messrs. Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's"Life  of  Raphael" 
may  be,  in  some  respects  is,  ' ''  an  admirable  book. ' '  Still,  there  is 
the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  it  is  founded  on  the  exploded  legend 
of  the  Venetian  sketch-book.  The  enthusiasm  shown  for  '•  the 
pungent  and  forceful  essays  of  Vernon  Lee,"  described  as. 
"  steeped  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,"  is  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  jejune  reference  to  that  admirable  critic,  Mr. 
Bernard  Berenson,  and  the  declaration  that  Morelli  "  is  not  very 
readable  though  well  worth  reading."  \\'e  must  confess  that,  in 
our  view,  a  little  too  much  weight  is  given  to  French  opinion, 
too  little  to  that  of  Frizzoni  and  Morelli,  the  chief  of  th& 
"  detective  school  "  of  criticism.  But  the  view  that  Morelli 
was  only  the  "  Monsieur  Lecocq  "  of  art  mysteries  remains 
quite  unintelligible  to  his  friends,  although,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  his  truculent  methods  of  exposition,  it  obtains  widely. 
A  special  bibliography  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  Vite,  while  at 
the  close  of  each  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  artist's  positiDii^ 
summary,  of  course,  but  always  judicial  in  tone,  and  not  infre- 
quently judicious.  At  the  end  of  all  is  a  vast  general  biblio- 
graphy, elaborately  subdivided,  so  that  "  early  sources," 
"  historical,  archreological,  and  literary,''  and  Renaissance 
"  architecture,"  "  sculpture,"  "  painting,"  "  drawing  and 
engraving,"  "  costume  and  furniture  "  have  each  a  separate- 
category,  while  "  Regional  Art  "  is  again  subdivided  under  the 
difl'erent  localities.  This  greatly  errs  by  redundancy,  and, 
though  the  error  is  on  the  right  side,  one  feels  that  a  more  dis- 
criminating selection  would  have  been  more  helpful.  One  posi- 
tively stares  to  find  the  finely  suggestive  "  Considerations  "  of 
Professor  La  Farge  (in  which  the  illustrations  are  chiefly  taken 
from  French  art  of  the  present  century)  included  among  the 
authorities  on  the  painting  of  the  Renaissance. 

Let  us  say,  in  concluding  this  too  brief  note,  that  so  much 
of  Vasari  as  is  contained  in  these  volumes  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  the  English  reader  in  so  satisfactory  a  form.  Nor 
can  any  reasonable  person  doubt  that,  if  a  selection  had  to  be 
made,  it  has  been  wisely  made  here.  Taking  painters  alone,  we 
have,  among  the  chosen,  70  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Masolino,  and 
Masaccio.  The.se  are  in  the  first  volume,  in  company  with 
Brunelleschi  and  Donatello.  Elsewhere  we  find  Fra  Angelico, 
the  Bellini,  Lippo  Lippi,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  Botticelli, 
Mantegna,  Perugino  and  his  partner,  Raphael,  Francia, 
Signorelli  and  Leonardo,  Giorgione,  Oorreggio  and  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  Palma  and  Lotto,  Caliari  and  "rintoret,  Titian  and 
Michael  Angelo.  These  volumes,  as  we  have  explained,  deal 
only  with  bright  particular  stars  among  "  the  shining  multi- 
tudes "  in  Vasari's  firmament,  but  the  work  is  executed  with 
such  loving  and  laborious  care  as  to  make  us  regret — and, 
indeed,  that  is  our  chief  quarrel  with  the  editors — that  they  have 
not  included  the  minora  sidcra. 
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The  Queens  Hounds  and  Stag  Hunting  Recollec- 
tions, liv  LordRibblesdale.  y.{ /Uin.,  xvi.  t  :{!.'<  pp.  London, 
New  York,  and  IJombay.     1HU7.  Longmans.     25,- 

Lord  Ribblesdale  has  written  an  exceedingly  readable 
book,  and  given  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  permanent  record 
of  the  Koyal  i)ack  from  its  earliest  days  down  to  the 
present  time.  Of  course,  his  book  does  not  pretend  to 
challenge  :Mr.  1  lore's  painstaking  work,  the  "History  of 
the  Koyal  Buckhounds,"  but  the  averagi;  reader  will  be 
quite  content  with  the  allowance  of  ancient  to  that  of 
modern  history  contained  in  it,  without  wishing  to  wade 
through  a  "  valley  of  dry  bones  and  the  dust  of  ages  "  in 
search  of  records  which  Mr.  Here  himself  had  to  accept 
with  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving.  Pearly  in  Lord 
Kiblilesdale's  pages  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  Charles 
Davis — that  best  of  all  .staghound  huntsmen — and  a  more 
worthy  and  interesting  study  for  lovers  of  horse  or  hound 
it  would  be  hard  to  discover.  Davis  was  a  really  remark- 
able man.  Born  in  1788,  he  entered  the  Koyal  stables 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  had  but  just  resigned  the  office 
of  huntsman  to  tlie  (Ju(>en's  pack  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  His  manners  wen*  always  grave  and 
courteous,  and,  though  of  "  low  degree "  by  birth,  his 
</rand  seigneur  air  marked  him  to  the  last,  lie  stood 
over  six  feet  in  height,  was  very  spare,  seldom  scaling 
more  than  a  pound  or  two  over  nine  stone,  and  he  rctaino-d 
his  youthful  figure  until  his  death. 

Ifo  was  a  gond-loiiking  man,  with  a  largo,  haiidsonio  nosu 
and  good  dark  eyes  and  oycbrows.  .  .  .  Davis's  striking 
coutiol  of  his  pack  was  duo  ...  to  tlio  lovo  which  casts  out 
foar,  and  hegots  pcrftct  under.standing.  All  agrood  that  whatever 
Charles  Davis  did  on  a  horso  was  right.  .  .  .  Excepting 
Hermit,  Davis  rode  all  his  horses  in  a  single-rein  snafllo. 

Young  huntsmen  ean  hardly  fail  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  2)erusal  of  tliese  excellent  pages.  The  author 
passes  on  to  consider,  in  a  chapter  headed  "  Deb.itable 
Land,"  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  Koyal  Hunt.  He  deals  frankly  with  the  matter  in 
all  its  Ijearings,  and,  whilst  admitting  that  the  chase  of 
the  carted  deer  cannot  '•  take  rank  with  fo.x-hunting."'  he 
stoutly  maintains  that  those  who  oppose  the  hunt  by 
means  of  perennial  petitions,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
are  very  nuich  out  in  their  reckoning.  The  author 
discusses  the  alternative  jilans  which  have  been  advanced 
from  time  to  time — such  as  turning  the  hunt  into  a 
national  drag  hunt  (which  would  probably,  also,  involve 
the  appointment  of  a  '•  national  "  coroner,  permanently 
attached  to  it),  or  the  making  of  the  fox  their  quarry 
instead  of  deer — and  winds  u])  by  ^irotesting  against  the 
practice  in  recent  years  of  making  the  Buckhounds  "the 
villains  of  politics."  To  our  niinti,  (he  suggestion  made 
as  far  back  a.s  18;)4  by  Mr.  Grantly  Berkeley  in  his 
"  Keminiscences  of  a  lluntsman  " — i.e.,  that  the  venue 
should  be  changed  from  Ascot  to  the  New  Forest — is  the 
only  one  which  seems  to  offer  a  reasonable  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

When  Lord  Cork  became  ^Master  (for  the  first  time) 
in  18GG  "the  Harrow  country  was  a  sort  of  Kastern 
Question  .  .  .  his  [Lonl's  Cork's]  predecessors  had 
been  discom-nged.  if  not  actually  prevented,  from  taking 
the  hounds  into  the  best  part  of  it."  The  value  of  land 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  building  and  market 
gardening  had  made  the  presence  of  a  large  hunting  field 
unweU'ome.  It  is — or  rather,  was — a  charming  piece  of 
pasture  land  to  ride  over,  with  excellent  fencing,  and 
small  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  resigned  without 


a  struggle  by  those  who  nominally  hunted  it.  But  the 
argument  of  bricks  and  mortar  is  inexorable,  and  huntin^ 
nuist  give  way  before  it.  In  "  The  Forest  "  and  "  Banks 
and  Ditches,"  Lord  Kibblesdale  tells,  in  merry  style, 
hunting  reminiscences  of  such  celebrities  as  Charles 
Kingsley  (in  the  days  when  "  Westward  Ho  I  "  was  still 
unwritten) ;  of  Mr.  tJarth  in  his  scarlet  and  ^Ir.  Cordery 
in  his  green  coat ;  of  Jem  Mason,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Mr. 
Drake,  the  hard  riding  Rector  of  Amcrsham,  and  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Tattersall ;  and  later  on,  we  find  some  interesting 
details  of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  riding  across 
country.  The  author  quotes  a  letter  from  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote,  in  which  occur  these  words:  "  I  well  remember 
the  Prince  riding  Paddy  over  a  style  first,  that  with 
horses  having  come  so  far  and  .so  fast  very  few  indeed 
would  have  looked  at."  This,  however,  occuned  not  with 
the  (Queen's  pack,  but  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  country. 
In  tlie  chajiter  devoted  to  "Deer"  we  learn  that  oii' 
animal  called  "The  ]\Iiller''  "ran  for  11  seasons  and  made 
them  stop  out  so  often  that  Davis  u.sed  to  put  an  extra 
guinea    in    his    pocket   whenever    he   was    hunted." 

Tliese  highly  entertaining  stag-hunting  recollections 
are  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  coujjle  of  chapters  devoted 
respectively  to  French  horsemanship  and  French  horses, 
in  the  former  of  which  the  author  alludes,  in  amusing 
fashion,  to  the  trans-Channel  lack  of  interest  in  our 
great  national  sjwrt.  "  The  French  never  had — it  is 
eriuivalent  to  saying  that  they  h.ive  never  wanted — a 
Whyte-Melvillc  or  a  Surtees  .  .  .  Mr.  Si)ong  would 
never  have  set  out  on  his  tour,  ^Ir.  Jorrocks  never  have 
left  (ireat  Coram  Street."  Messrs.  G.  I).  Giles  and 
.lalland  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  modem  illus- 
trations, and  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  well,  whi!.-: 
the  reproductions  from  old  pictures  are  full  of  interest. 


llAeniCANDCnAsiNo,byAlfredE.T.WatBon(Longinans,78.6d.), 
is  a  collection  of  18  short  stories  dealing  chiefly  with  tlio  race- 
course, hut  incidentjiUy  also  with  the  hunting-field.  Many  of  these 
sketches  have  already  appeared  in  print  in  tlio  columns  i>f  the 
IlhisiraUd  Sportiii'j  ami  Dnimnlii:  A'l  ir.i,  and  thoy  all  tioat  ■■t 
subjects  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  reader  of  sporting  lit«.-ra- 
turo.  "  A  Good  Day  "  tells  how,  by  an  extraordinarj-  concatina- 
tion  of  circumstances,  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of  turf  affairs 
succeeds  in  winning  the  sum  of  £3,000  ou  his  one  day's  racing 
at  Sandown  Park.  "  The  (Jreat  Downshiro  Handicap  "  is  the 
story  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  "  nobble  "  a  racehorse  in 
the  lino  old-fashioned  stylo  of  the  notorious  Dan  Dawson  by 
moans  of  a  poisoneil  '•  drink,"  an  attempt  which  is  happily 
frustrated  by  the  watchfulness  and  .iddrcss  of  an  honest  stalilo 
lad.  "  A  Short  Head  "  again  represents  vdlainy  dcfoatetl  and 
virtue  triumphant  ;  whilst  in  "  A  Run  "  we  aro  taken  through  a 
good  gallop  with  hoiuids  over  a  cramped  country.  I'nder  the 
title  of  ••  'i'ho  Wrong  Man  "  the  author  deals  witli  social  mntti-rs 
and  makes  an  amusing  story  out  of  the  snobbishness  and  blunders 
of  an  ultra  vidgar  pi\rvenu.  "Fox  Hunting"  is  a  sketch  for 
boys,  which  will  doubtless  be  read  by  yonng«t/>r!>  enmnripated 
from  the  thraldom   of  school  for  the  Chri~f  '     -^    with 

keenest  pleasure,  whilst  "  A  Good  Thin^  "    s  by  tlu^ 

successful  ••  pidling  "  of  a  horso  in  a  steci     .  r>r 

more  space  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to  lliit-i.ici; 
t<-i  steeplechasing,  but  in  treating  of  the  last-ni: 
author  hits  the  right  nail   on   the  head  when    h<   ^  s 

opinion  that  cross-country  contests  have  suffered  a  IciiiiMji.iry 
decadence  on  account  of  the  patronage  accorded  to  hurvllc  racing, 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  bo 
remedied  until  the  National  Hunt  Committee  alwlish  that 
senseless  death-ti-ap,  the  guard-railed  ditch.  The  book  is 
essentially  one  to  bo  picked  up  at  odd  moments  :  the  whole  of 
the  stories  aro  oxtrouiely  slight,  but  will  servo  well  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  a  railway  journey.  The  illustrations  of  Messrs. 
Charles  and  H.  M.  Brock,  Giles,  Jalland,  and  Harrington  liird 
aro  extremely  goo<l. 
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HnioiiG  m^  JBoohs. 


A    LEAF    FROM    AN    INX    ALBU.AI. 

Among  "  l^ooks  which  are  no  books  " — though  he 
mentioned  such  various  harvest  of  the  human  mind  as 
Court  Calendars,  Draught  Boards  bound  and  lettered  at 
the  back,  Statutes  at  large,  the  works  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  and  "  block-headed  Encyclopffidias  "  generally — 
Charles  Lamb  did  not  happen  to  include  Inn  Albums  and 
Visitors'  Books.  It  is  possible  that  the  kindly  critic  may 
have  judged  with  tolerance  the  efforts  of  mild  sentiment 
and  milder  humour  which  crowd  their  pages,  and  that  he 
therefore  purposely  left  them  out  of  his  list :  be  this  as 
it  may,  to  the  ordinary  observer  their  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  singular  re\'elation  they  present  of  a  dreadful  fact 
not  commonly  recognized.  They  make  it  evident  that 
about  one  person  in  five  believes  that  he  or  she  is  capable 
of  some  form  of  literary  composition  worthy  of  being  set 
down  and  preserved.  Allowing  for  a  little  modesty  in  the 
remaining  four,  one  is  temjated  to  wonder  if  there  is  any 
man  or  woman  alive  who  is  not  an  author  in  secret,  and  to 
thank  Heaven  that  in  literature  free  coinage  is  unknown, 
and  that  only  these  humble  mints,  the  Visitors'  Books, 
remain  always  open.  And  though  the  better  educated  of 
these  comviis-voyageurs  Troubadours  would  not  admit  it, 
they  are  but  the  genteeler  cousins-german  of  those  other 
travellers  who  carve  their  names  on  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
or  treat  Vatican  statues  in  a  manner  which  argues  a 
contempt  for  graven  images  worthy  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego. 

A  leaf,  then,  from  an  Inn  Album — 

page  on  page  of  gratitude 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper  and  the  vien", 
is  not  a  promising  subject ;  but  the  particular  leaf  in 
question  has  a  certain  interest  of  its  own.  In  a  copy  of 
Shelley's  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  (London,  1818) — once  the 
property  of  that  industrious  collector,  the  Rev.  John 
Mitford,  and  annotated  in  his  delicate  handwriting — 
is  inserted  what  he  describes  as  "  A  page  from  the  Journal 
Book  of  Chamouny  in  Switzerland,"  containing  a  some- 
what notorious  entry. 

During  the  summer  of  1816,  Shelley,  with  Mary 
Godwin  and  her  half-sister  Jane  or  Claire  Clairmont,  left 
his  Windsor  retreat  for  Switzerland.  It  was  in  a  laro-e 
measure  Jane  Clairmont's  expedition,  for  Byron  was  at 
Geneva ;  and  though  her  fellow-travellers  suspected 
nothing,  she  had  already  introduced  herself  to  Byron, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  a  Drury  Lane  engagement,  and 
had  flung  herself  into  his  not  unwilling  arms. 

The  intercourse  between  Byron  and  Shelley  at 
Diodati  and  on  Lake  Leman  aifords  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  the  lives  of  English  men  of  letters; 
Byron,  however,  was  not  of  the  party  which  started  for 
Chamouni  towards  the  end  of  July.  Accordino-  to  Professor 
Dowden's  account  (Life  of  Shelley,  Vol.  II.,  p.  29),  the 
travellers,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  view  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  on  July  the  24th,  succeeded  in  reaching  Montanvert 
on  the  following  day,  and  "  before  they  left  IMontanvert 


the  travellers'  Album  had  received  in  unusual  form,  but 
one  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  sign-manual  of  P.  B.  Shelley." 
The  entry,  however,  bears  the  date  July  the  23rd,  and 
therefore  Mitford  may  have  been  right  in  supposing  it  to 
have  been  made  at  Chamouni,  though  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  to  be  quoted  presently,  seems  to  have 
been  of  Professor  Dowden's  opinion. 

The  leaf  in  question  is  of  rough  blue-gray  paper,  fools- 
cap size,  and  shows  evidence  of  having  been  cut  from  a 
book,  as  a  word  or  two  is  missing  from  each  line  on  the  inner 
margin.  It  is  ruled  by  hand  into  vertical  divisions 
headed  respectively  "jours,  mois,  noms  des  voyageurs,  lieu 
de  naissanee  et  profession,  d'ous  ils  viennent,  ou  ils  sont 
dirige,  observations."  Both  sides  of  the  paper  are  full  of 
names,  and  many  of  the  travellers  have  contributed  in 
various  languages  to  the  column  of  observations.  There 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  list ;  the  Shelley  names 
are  immediately  followed  by  those  of  The  Mackintosh  and 
his  wife,  and  one  wonders  what  the  Highland  magnates 
thought  of  the  poet  and  his  companions.  Then  follows 
Lord  Darlington,  with  some  members  of  his  family,  and 
"  Newby  Lowson,  Esq." — a  Wagg  or  Wenham  perhaps — 
against  whose  name  somebody  has  pencilled,  "  A  Curious 
fellow  this."  Lord  Darlington,  afterwards  1st  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  famous  in  the  hunting  and  racing  world  of  his 
time — 

Darlington's  peer 

With  his  chin  sticking  out  and  his  cap  on  one  ear — 

was  also  a  curious  fellow  in  his  way,  and  if  he  objected  to 
the  Shelley  'menage  it  could  not  have  been  upon  moral 
grounds.  Later  comes  a  vast  family  of  Hales,  against 
whom  the  inevitable  buffoon  has  written  "  All  Hale ! !  vide 
Mackbeth,"  and  then  a  gentleman,  unknown  to  fame,  but 
who  sounds  like  a  specimen  of  those  who  in  their  way,  too, 
have  helped  to  make  England  great,  "John  Py croft — Eng- 
lish— Lausanne  to  Geneva — and  no  poet." 

At  the  top  of  Shelley's  page  is  the  latter  part  of  what 
was  evidently  a  long,  fervid,  and  ill-expressed  outpouring 
of  religious  thankfulness  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
surroundings.  The  writer's  name  does  not  appear.  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  is  surely  right  in  his  surmise  that  it  was 
this  well-intended  but  tasteless  exhibition  of  conventional 
piety  which  excited  Shelley  to  his  expression  of  revolt ; 
but  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  by  no  means  the  only 
protester,  and  certainly  not  the  rudest.  One  commentator 
has  scrawled,  "Methodist — what  nonsense,"  in  the  margin, 
and  another  inquires,  "  Why  are  people  anxious  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  everybody  ?  "  While 
a  third  has  written  on  a  mutilated  part  of  the  sheet, 
but  seems  to  declare  that  "  any  one  listening  to  this 
nonsense  must  be  a  complete  gudgion  !  " 

The  Shelley  entry  runs  thus  : — 

Percy  B.  Shelley — (lieu  de  naissanee)  Sussex — (ou  ils 
sont  dirige)  L'enfer — (observations)  etfn  (piKavSpuwo^yCii/iOKpaTiKOi 

r'  aOsos  rt. 

Next  comes  M.  W.  G.  (Mary  Wollstoncraft  Godwin), 
born  in  London,  coming  from  England,  and  bound  for  the 
same  unpleasant  destination  as  Shelley. 

The  third  entry,  Madlle.  C.  C.  (Claire  C'lairmont) — 
(lieu  de  naissanee)  Clifton.    • 
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In  his  notice  of  tin-  incident,  Professor  Dowden  f\'ol. 
II.,  1^.  .30)  states  :— 

A  third  comer,  it  is  said,  added  the  word  fiupis,  and  Byron, 
en  visitiiiff  Montanvert,  defaced  Sliellcy's  atheist  and  his 
fsuccessor's/w;/. 

This  account,  founded,  as  the  writer  tells  us,  on 
"Sir.  Swinburne's  recollection  of  the  original  document,  is 
not  (juite  accurate.  Under  .Shelley's  declaration  a  later 
traveller  has  written,  from  Psalm  liii.,  v.  1  : — 

u  d(ppMV  uiTiv  tV  ry  KafiSitfdvrov^  ofjK  tart  Qidi, 

Unlike  Shelley,  he  has  carefully  added  his  accents, 
and,  to  point  his  moral,  has  heavily  underlined  the  Greek 
word  rendered  in  our  version  fool,  and  the  name  Percy  B. 
Shelley — who  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  Professor 
L)owdcn  continues  (\>.   ?>0,  note)  : — • 

Wo  Iiear  nothing  of  tlio  /im-jji  from  Lord  Bronghton,  who  was 
proBont  on  the  occasion  of  Byron's  discovorinir  Shelley's  entry  in 
tlio  visitors'  hook.  "At  an  inn  on  the  road,"  ho  writes,  "the 
tiavollors'  book  was  put  boforo  us,  and  Lord  Byron,  having 
written  his  name,  pointed  out  to  mo  the  name  of  Mr.  Shelley, 
with  the  words  atlioist  and  pliilanthropist  written  in  Greek 
i)]iposito  to  it,  and,  observing  '  Do  you  not  think  I  shall  do 
Hhelley  a  service  I)y  scratching  this  o\it  I'' '  he  defaced  the  words 
with  great  care."  ("  Italy,  Bemarks  made  in  Several  ^'isits,  etc.," 
vol.  1,  pp.  1-2.) 

Either  Lord  Piroughton's  memory  failed  on  the  pre- 
I'ise  detail  of  what  happened,  or  Byron  purpo.sely  misled 
him,  for  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deface  either 
Shelley's  writing  or  his  critic's.  But  a  tolerai^ly  successful 
effort  has  been  made  to  efface  the  entry  of  Claire  Clairmont's 
initials,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  word  Clifton,  so  that  it 
is  only  just  possilile  to  make  out  the  "  .Madlle.  C.  C."  In 
this  light  it  is  not  difficult  to  amend  Lord  ]?roughton's 
story.  Byron  would  scarcely  trouble  himself  greatly  over 
Shelley's  extravagance,  but  at  this  time  he  had  long  been 
estranged  from  Claire,  and  was  just  the  man  to  erase 
anything  that  reminded  him  of  a  disagreeable  and 
discreditable  episode,  in  which  he  had  played,  not  merely 
,1  l(>iis(>,  but  a  heartless  ])art. 

That  Allegra's  mother  should  have  been  described  as 
•'  Madlle."  a  few  montiis  before  her  child  was  born  may  or 
may  not  have  contributed  to  the  deletion.  It  does  not 
>eem  to  be  clear,  from  any  information  to  be  obtained 
*>lsewhere,  why  Clifton  should  have  been  written  opposite 
Claire  Clairmont's  name. 

Such  was  Shelley's  foolish,  bitter  jest — bad  Greek, 
and  bad  taste.  It  might  well  have  passed  unnoticed  by 
xhe  world,  but  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No 
Nxxvi.,  .Tan.  1818.  "  Foliage,"  by  Leigh  Hunt)  seems  to 
>how  that  a  comment  upon  it  was  exjiected  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  onlininy  readers,  .\fter  allusion  to  the  audacities 
of  Laon  and  Cythna.  to  Shelley's  I'xpulsion  from  Oxford, 
and  to  his  domestic  troubles,  the  Keviewer  proceeds: — 

If  wo  wore  toUl  of  a  m.in,  who,  placed  on  a  wild  rock  among 
tl'.o  clouds,  yet  even  in  that  height  sinroundod  by  a  loftier 
amphitheatre  of  spiro-like  mo\nitains  hanging  over  a  valley  of 
itornal  ice  and  snow,  where  the  roar  of  mighty  waterfalls  waa  at 
times  unheeded  from  the  hollow  and  more  appalling  tlunider  of 
the  unseen  avalanche — if  we  were  told  of  a  man  who  then  wit- 
1  pssing  the  sublimest  as.semblage  of  natural  objects,  shoidd  retire 
to  the  cabin  near  and  write  dOtos  after  his  name  in  the  album,  we 
liope  our  own  feeling  would  be  pity  rather  than  disgust  :  but  we 
should  tliink  it  iinlnHility  to  court  that  man's  friondshi]),  or  to 


celebrate  his  intellect  or  his  heart  as  the  wisest  or  watmest  of  the 
age. 

Shelley's  fame  has  long  outlived  any  pjossibility  of 
abatement  owing  to  the  most  high-flown  or  most  excusable 
reproofs  from  Quarterly  Peviewers  and  their  kind  ;  and 
perhaps  the  wisest  course  is  to  read  "]\lont  Blanc,"  and  to 
forget  all  about  the  Inn  Album.  AVhich  seems  to  show  that 
this  paper  had  better  not  have  been  written. 

CKEWE. 


BOOKS    OF     1897. 


(I.)  BIOGKAPllV. 

The  present  age  is  certainly  not  subject  to  the  censure  of 
Tacitus,  as  being  an  incnriona  siionim  ittas.  Bacon  would  not 
nowadays  '•  fina  it  strange  that  these  times  have  so  little 
esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  times,  as  that  the  writing  of  lives 
should  be  no  more  freijuent."  The  complaint  is  rather  that  we 
are  apt  to  devote  teo  much  time  and  space  to  the  biography  <.f 
our  contemporaries.  The  Ivcs  KonivfUiana  now  takes  the  form  of 
devoting  two  volumes  to  the  story  of  a  life  where  one  wnuld 
snflice.  The  lives  of  "  Benjamin  Jowett."  by  Messrs.  Abbott 
and  Campbell,  and  of  "Cardinal  Wiseman,"  by  Mr.  WilfridWard, 
have  illustrated  this  in  the  past  year,  no  less  than  the  appearance 
of  yet  a  fourtli  volume  of  Liddon's  "  I'usoy. "  .Vt  the  same  time. 
Mnio.  Darmesteter  has  shown  in  her  admirable  •'  Hcnan  "  how 
clearly  and  fully  a  great  life  can  be  narrated  in  a  small  volume 
by  an  accomi)lished  artist.  There  have  been  several  biographies 
published  this  year,  however,  with  whose  length  none  can 
rjuaiTel.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  "  Life  of  Tennyson,"  in 
which  Lord  Tennyson  has  erected  not  so  much  a  pyramid  as  a 
storehouse  of  testimonies  to  the  greatness  of  his  illustrious 
father,  and  which,  while  not,  perhaps,  the  last  word  to  Ins  said  on 
the  subject,  is  certainly  the  most  notable  book  of  tho  year  from 
a  literarv  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  conscientious  account 
of  "  William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons  "  is  another  collection  if 
great  interest  to  the  student  of  this  century's  literature.  Tho 
"  Johnsonian  Miscellanies,"  with  which  its  careful  editor.  Dr. 
Birkbock  Hdl,  has  cairied  his  great  work  into  ii'w  volumes,  ami 
the  '•  Autobiographies  and  Letters  "  of  Gibl)on,  edited  bv  Mr. 
JohuMurrayand  Mr.R.  E.  Prothero,  are  invaluable,  though  tfiey  do 
incline  us  to  think  more  highly  than  ever  of  Boswell  and  Lord 
Shefiield.  Dr.  Garnett's  ••Blake  "  and  Dr.  Ward's  ••  Wotton 
are  admirable  specimens  of  biegnijihy  on  a  small  scale.  Turning 
from  liteiaturo  to  action  we  must  give  the  first  place  to  Mr. 
Holmes's  '•  yueen  Victoria  "  and  the  now  completed  '•  Life  of 
Napoleon,"  by  Professor  Sloane,  "uoth  remarkable  mainly  for 
wealth  of  ilhistration  and  laborious  consultation  of  authorities. 
Still  higher  praise  is  duo  to  Captain  diahan's  '•  Life  of  Nelson," 
which  is  already  classic,  and  Lord  Roberts's  •'  Forty-One  Years 
in  India,"  which  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  memoirs  of 
Napole(m'8  generals.  "  The  Rimiance  of  Isalnd  Lady  Burt<in," 
by  herself  and  Mr.  \V.  H.  Wilkina.  records  the  career  of  a  most 
fascinating  wonuin.and  the  life  of  ••  Gabriele  von  Bulow  "  shows 
that  an  Amba-ssadrcss  does  not  always  lie  on  a  tH-<l  of  r«^8es. 
Tho  '•  Recollection.s  "  of  Mr.  Aubrey  deVere  and  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant  Dutl'  are  interesting,  but  overloaded  with  trivialities. 
"  Lord  Cromer  "  and  "  Cecil  Rhodes  "  show  that,  though  it  is 
always  hard  to  write  tho  life  of  a  livinc  man,  there  are  both  a 
goixl  and  a  bad  way  of  undertaking  it.  Mr.  Sjirigge's  ••  Thomas 
Wakley,"  Mr.  I'aget's  '•  .\mbroiso  Pare,"  and  a  series  call ?<1 
"  Masters  of  Medicine  "  help  to  illustrate  the  history  of  mo<li- 
cine.  Lastlv.  one  mav  nv.-ntion  as  useful  books,  well  executed, 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  •"•  The  Thacker.ivs  in  India."  Dr.  Whito's 
"  R.  G.  Lee."  Mr.  Xisbet  Bain's  ••  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great." 
and  a  "  Life  of  John  Xicholeon."  Biography  has  probably  given 
us  more  enduring  books  this  year  than  any  other  deimrtment  of 
literature. 

(II.)  HISTORY. 

The  living  masters  in  history  have  I>oon  fairly  busy.  Mr. 
S.  R.  (iartliner  has  given  us  a  new  voUimo  of  his  monumental 
work  on  the  17th  century,  Iwsides  a  weighty  ili.scourse  on 
••  Cromwell's  Place  in  History  "  and  a  contribution  to  tho  dis- 
cussion "  What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was."  The  Bishop  of  Londvin 
has  published  •'  The  Story  of  Some  Knglish  Shires  "  and  l>egtin 
a  cheap  edition  of  his  niii.yni/m  <>y>i(,<.  Mr.  Bryce  has  written  tho 
l>est  extant  account  of  South  .Xfrii-a,  and  mo<lestly  called  it 
••  Improssions."  From  the  Bishop  of  Oxfonl  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  his  earliest  work.  But  perhaps  tho  most  notable 
historical  events  of  the  year  have  loon  the  apiwaranoo  of  the  first 
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volume  of  a  composite  "  History  of  the  Royal  Navy, "  which 
promises  to  be  adequate  to  its  high  argument,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  literary  histories,  in  which  Professor  Murray  has 
dealt  with  Ancient  Greece,  Professor  Dowden  with  France,  and 
Mr.  Gosse  (the  editor  of  the  series)  with  Modern  England.  The 
execution,  so  far,  has  been  as  good  as  the  scale  and  the  popular  aim 
allow.  BIr.  Lang  has  skilfully  unravelled  a  curious  chapter  of 
Jacobite  history  in  "  Pickle  the  l^py,"  Mr.  R.  Blomfield  has 
treated  in  a  broad  and  scholarly  fashion  "  The  History  of 
Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,"  and  Mr.  J.  Wells  has 
written  an  admirable  little  book  on  "  Oxford  and  its  Colleges," 
with  which  one  may  place  Mr.  J.  D.  Atkinson's  larger  work  on 
"  Cambridge."  The  concludinff  volume  of  "  Social  England," 
a  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Justin  MX'arthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  and  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott's  "  Social  Transformations  of 
the  Victorian  Era  "  enable  one  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  host 
of  books  called  forth  by  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Mr.  Egerton's 
scholarly  "History  of  English  Colonial  Policy  "  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Lord's  interesting  "  Lost  iSmpires  of  the 
Slodern  World."  Mr.  Perkins  has  brought  his  entertaining 
account  of  France  down  to  the  death  of  "  Louis  XV.,"  and  Sir 
C.  Gough's  name  gives  weight  to  his  and  Mr.  Innes's  account  of 
"  The  Sikhs  and  tlie  Sikh  Wars." 

The  year  has  been  fruitful  in  meinoires  pour  scrvir  a  t'liistuirc. 
Many  men  have  written  on  events  that  they  have  seen  or  shared. 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Plumer  have  both 
described  their  share  in  the  last  Matabele  campaign.  That 
vigorous  writer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  has  given  us  tlie  best  of 
many  sets  of  "  Letters  from  the  Sudan."  Mr.  Hinde,  in 
descriliing  "  The  Fall  of  the  Congo  Arabs,"  has  let  some  light 
into  the  amazing  methods  of  the  Congo  State.  Sir  J.  H.  Briggs 
did  as  much  for  our  "  Naval  Administrations  "  in  a  most 
amusing  book,  whose  motto  might  have  been  Oxenstiern's 
cjuantuld  sapientid.  Messrs.  W.  K.  Rose  and  6.  W.  Steevens 
gave  the  best  account  of  the  war  in  the  East  from  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  sides  respectively  ;  Captain  Boisragon  modestly  told  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  his  escape  from  "  The  Benin  Massacre  "  ; 
Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  unveiled  the  worst  atrocities  of  "  Cuba  in 
Wartime,"  and  Mrs.  Hammond  gave  freshness  even  to  the 
hackneyed  story  of  the  Jameson  raid  in  "  A  Woman's  Part  in  a 
Revolution."  Dr.  C.  P.  Ryan,  in  "  Dnder  the  Red  Crescent," 
gave  an  account  of  the  horrors  of  war  as  striking  as  M.  Zola's  own. 

Some  of  the  best  books  of  the  year  have  been  collections  of 
letters.  Easily  first  among  these  come  the  "  Letters  of  Mrs. 
Bro'.^ning,"  full  of  womanly  charm  and  literary  interest.  The 
"  Letters  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  to  AVilliam  Allingham  "  are  the  best 
of  Rossetti 's  that  have  yet  been  published,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
not  saying  much.  Stevenson's  "  Letters  from  Samoa"  made  a 
small  but  fascinating  collection.  A  translation  of  the  "  New 
Letters  of  Napoleon  I."  adds  to  the  English  reader's  knowledge 
of  the  Emperor's  seamy  side.  ''  Some  Private  Papers  of  William 
Wilberforce  ' '  throw  additional  light  on  his  close  friendship  with 
Pitt.  William  White's  "Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons  " 
contains  many  curious  Parliamentary  anecdotes  and  sketches  of 
the  sixties.  Some  new  "  Letters  "  of  Landor  and  Hawthorne's 
"  First  Diary  "  were  agreeable  finds.  Mr.  Harrison's  pamphlet 
on  "  The  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  United  States  " 
has  an  oflieial  interest,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot's  volume  of  weighty 
essays  on  "  American  Contributions  to  Civilization  "  and 
kindred  subjects  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  us. 

Some  of  what  Bacon  called  the  "appendages  to  history  " 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  new  "  Historical  Atlas  "  con- 
tinues ^  on  its  high  level  as  (we  need  hardly  say)  does  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, "  which  has  reached  Vol.  53. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  article  on  "Shakespeare"  is  especially  note- 
worthy ,  The  third  volume  of  the  ' '  New  English  Dictionary  "has 
appeared,  and  the  letter  "  F  "  is  almost  complete  in  parts. 
The  "Dialect  Dictionary  "  is  "going  strong,"  but  promises  to  be 
larger  than  was  expected.  Mr.  E.  M'Clure  has  produced  an 
"  Historical  Church 'Atlas  "  of  some  merit,  and  Mr.  WHieatley 
has  given  us  a  monograph  on  "Historical  Portraits  "  marked 
by  his  usual  thoroughness.  Among  oflieial  publications  we  can 
only  note  new  volumes  of  the  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers," 
"  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,"  and  "  Reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission."  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas  has  dealt  efliciently  with 
South  and  East  Africa  in  Vol.  4  of  his  trustworthy  "  Historical 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  and  Messrs.  Beazley  and 
Tozer  have  respectively  produced  useful  books  on  ' '  The  Dawn  of 
Modern  Geography  "  and  "  The  History  of  Ancient  Geography." 

Amongst  archaeological  w-orks  Mr.  Borlase's  voluminous 
description  of  "  The  Dolmens  of  Ireland  "  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Peters's 
account  of  the  American  explorations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  excavations  at   "  Nippur  "   are  perhaps  the 


chief  of  the  year.     Mr.  Ordish's  "  Shakespeare's  London  "  is  ars 
admirable  little  book. 

(III.)  TRAVELS. 

The  book  of  travels  v.'liioh  has  had  most  popularity,  if  not 
most  literary  merit,  is  indubitably  Dr.  Nanscn's  "  Farthest 
North."  It  told  the  story  of  a  gallant  undertaking  ably  carried 
out,  and  was  written  with  a  good  deal  of  charm,  althougli  it  had 
the  common  fault  of  being  too  long.  Much  of  the  Norwegian 
explorer's  Ibsenian  reflections  could  not  but  strike  an  English 
reader  as  padding  ;  one  wanted  at  times  to  urge  him  to  "  cut  the 
cackle  and  come  to  the  'osses."  Another  Arctic  book  of  great 
interest  is  Sir  Martin  Conway's  account  of  "  The  First  Crossing 
of  Spitsbergen,"  a  manly  story  of  hardships  endured  with  cheer- 
fulness. Pour  books  of  importance  have  been  added  to  the 
library  of  African  travel.  Miss  Kingsley's  "  Travels  in  West 
Africa  "  is  certainly  the  most  amusing  and  most  literary  of  the 
four,  and  her  book's  success  was  well  deserved.  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston's  "  British  Central  Africa  "  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
history,  and  it  carries  the  weight  of  the  name  of  an  experienced 
administrator.  Major  Macdonald's  "  Soldiering  and  Surveying  " 
is  a  well-wiitten  and  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Uganda, 
and  Mr.  Donaldson  Smith's  "  Through  Unknown  African 
Countries  "  has  cleared  up  some  geographical  problems. 
Mountaineers  know  Sigiior  Sinigaglia's  beautifully  illustrated 
"  Dolomites  "  and  Mr.  Harper's  somewhat  polemical  "  Alps  of 
New  Zealand. ' '  On  a  separate  shelf  we  find  Freeman's  "  Sketches- 
of  Travel  in  Normandy  and  Maine,"  full  of  pregnant  comments, 
and  the  perennially  amusing  Mark  Twain's  "  More  Tramps 
Abroad,"  noticed  in  another  column,  in  which  (according  tO' 
that  artist's  later  manner)  the  humour  is  less  abundant  than  the 
picturescjue  writing. 

(IV.)  DRAMA. 

The  literary  drama  in  this  year  has  been  almost  like  the 
snakes  inlceland.  Mr.  Jones's  "Case  of  Rebellious  Susan  "  andMr. 
Gilbert's  "  Comic  Operas  "  (Vol.  2)  are  all  we  can  recall.  Noil- 
ragionam  di  lor,  but  turn  to  translations  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
exquisite  piece  of  mysticism,  "  Aglavaine  and  Selysette,"  or  to  Dr. 
Ibsen's  grim  tragedy  of  old  age,  "John  Gabriel  Borkman."  A  cheap 
edition  of  Mr.  Furness's  "  Variorum  Shakespeare  "  is  most 
welcome  of  all. 

(V.)  POETRY. 

In  poetry  also  1897  has  been  poor.  No  book  of  the  first  rank 
has  been  produced,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the  second.  Mr. 
Watson's  "  Hope  of  the  World,"  though  almost  the  last,  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  year  ;  a  book  of  profound  poetic  significance, 
which  encourages  us  to  forget  its  author's  descent  into  the 
partizanship  of  "  The  Year  of  Shame."  Mr.  F.  Thompson's 
"  New  Poems  "  show  the  same  crudity,  the  same  mystical  eleva- 
tion, and  the  same  occasional  bursts  of  true  poetry  as  his  earlier 
volumes.  But  they  mark  time  instead  of  advancing.  Mr. 
AVatts-Dunton's  long-expected  volume  contains  much  fine  work, 
but  nothing  quite  so  good  as  was  hoped.  A  spark  from  the 
muse's  altar  is  to  be  found  in  the  delicate  "  Lyrics,"  chiefly 
devotional  in  tone,  of  Father  Tabb,  the  very  Pagan  "  Amcris 
Victima  "  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symoiis,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson's 
"  Ireland, itc."  But  the  spark  has  nowhere  kindled  into  flame  ;  and 
in  the  Poet  Laureate's  "  Conversion  of  Winckelmann  "  some  wind 
has  quite  blown  it  out.  The  year  has  been  saved  from  barrenness, 
however,  by  the  appearance  of  the  newly-discovered  poems  of 
Bacchylides,  excellently  edited  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon.  There 
has  also  been  a  considerable  crop  of  anthologies,  amongst  which 
the  late  Mr.  Palgrave's  second  "  Golden  Treasury,"  Mr.  Henley's 
"English  Lyrics,"  Mr.  Lang's  "Nursery  Rhyme-Book,"  and 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's  "  Book  of  Verses  for  Children  "  deserve 
admission  into  the  best  furnished  of  libraries.  The  "  Selections  '' 
from  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  collected  "  Poems  "  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  contain  between  them  more  poetry  than  all  the  original 
books  of  the  year. 

(VI.)  PROSE  FICTION. 

What  is  nowadays  appropriately  called  "the  output"  of 
prose  fiction  has  been  as  usual  something  tremendous.  Without 
having  examined  the  statistics,  we  tio  not  know  whether 
the  number  of  novels,  romances,  and  short  stories  published  this 
year  is  greater  or  less  than  the  average  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that  it  is  much  more  than  any  single  critic  can  have  read. 
Amongst  the  novelists,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  going  far 
wrong  in  giving  the  first  places  of  the  year  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  whose  "  St.  Ives  "  salutes  us  with  a  gay  and  eallant 
voice  from  the  dead ;  Mr.  Kipling,  whose  ' '  Captains  Courageous 
makes  a  reader  feel  "  the  brine  salt  on  his  lips  and  the  large  air 
again  "  ;  Mr.  Hardy,  whose  "  Well-Beloved  "  is  a  fine  example 
of  his  later  manner  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  Who  approves  him- 
self a  master  at  once  of  comedy  in  "  The  Spoils  of  Poynton," 
and  of  tragedy  in    "  What  Maisie  Knew."     The  older  novelists 
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arc  to  the  front  ;  Mr.  Xorris  has  given  us  two  excellent  stories 
of  Hociety,  "Clarissa  Furiosa  "  and  "Marietta's  Marria-'e. " 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford  takes  us  to  Sicily  in  "  C'orleoiie  "  ;  Miss 
Broughton  ("  Dear  Faustina  ")andOuida  ("  The  Massareenes  ") 
are  at  their  liest  ;  Mr.  Blackrnore  ("  Dariol  "),  Mr.  James  Payn 
("  Anotlior's  Burden  "),  and  Sir  Walter  Bosant  are  always  very 
readable.  Of  the  younger  generation,  one  has  to  thank  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  ("  Phroso  "),  Mr.  Benson  ("  The  Babe,  B.A."), 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle  ("  Undo  Bernac  "),  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
("  The  Bhilandorors,"  "  Lawrence  Clavering  "),  and  Jliss 
Violet  Hunt  ("  T'nkist,  Unkind  ")  for  several  hours'  entertain- 
ment. "  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  has  made  a  i]uitenew  departure 
in  "The  School  for  Saints,"  a  brilliant  study  but  a  badly  built 
story.  Mr.  H.  Or.  Wells  has  produced  a  remarkable  fanta.stic 
farco,  "  The  Invisible  Man,''  as  well  as  two  volumes  of  stories 
and  sketches,  of  which  "  The  Plattner  Story  "  contains  some  of 
this  brilliant  writer's  best  work.  Mr.  Samuel  Gordon  has  made 
his  bow  with  a  volume  of  short  stories  ("  A  Handful  of  Exotics  ") 
and  a  novel  ("  In  Years  of  Transition''),  which  show  quite 
remarkable  promise,  and  are  very  well  WTitten.  Misa  Olive 
Schreiner  has  written  rather  a  pamphlet  than  a  novel  in 
"  Trooper  Peter  Halkot,"  powerful,  but  dubious  in  taste  and 
judgment.  Miss  M.  E.  Coleridge  has  produced  one  of  the 
cleverest  historical  novels  of  late  years  in  "  The  King  with  Two 
Faces."  William  Morris's  "  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles," 
Mr.  Yeats'  "  Secret  Rose,"  and  Mr.  hlousman's  "  Gods  and 
their  Makers  "  are  all,  in  different  ways,  highly  poetical.  The 
following  books,  which  have  been  very  popular,  must  also  bo 
named: — Mr.  Hall  Caine's" Christian,"  Mrs. Grand's  "The  Beth 
Book,"  Mr.  Crockett's  "  Lad's  Love  "  and  "  Lochinvar,"  Mr. 
Maugham'a  "  Liza  of  Lambeth,"  George  Egerton's  "  Sym- 
phonies "  and  "  Fantasias." 

iiosidos  the  volumes  of  short  stories  already  mentioned, 
remarkably  good  collections  have  been  given  us  by  Mrs.  Steel 
("  In  the  Permanent  Way  "),  Mr.  Gissing  ("  Human  Odds  and 
Ends  "),  Mr.  L.  Becko  ("  Pacific  Tales  "  and  "  Wild  Life"). 
A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Hubert  Crackanthorpo's 
"  Last  .Studies,"  and  to  the  very  charming  "  Memories  and 
Fancies  "  of  the  lute  Lady  Camilla  (Jurdoii.  Mr.  U.  Clifford 
has  produced  a  delightful  volume  of  Burmese  stories  and 
sketches,  "  In  Court  and  Kampong."  Mr.  Lang's  "  Pink  Fairy 
Book  "  and  "  liook  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts  "  have  given  delight 
to  old  and  young. 

(VII.)  THEOLOGY. 

In  theology  the  book  of  the  year  mu.st  be  considered  the 
A(iyi«  Ij/TOri.tho  discovery  of  which  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  important,  made  in 
recent  years.  After  that,  and  after  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's scholarly  study  of  Cyiiriaii,  one  would  be  inclined  to  jilace  the 
Bishop  of  Diirham'seloquent  and  weighty  discourseson"  Christian 
Aspects  of  Life."  Sermons  by  Liddon  and  Church  are  always 
welcome.  Dr.  Abbott's  "  Spirit  of  the  Waters  "  is  a  profound 
study  of  the  evolution  of  religious  truth.  The  Rev.  R.  p'. 
Horton's  "  Oliver  Cromwell  "  is  an  interesting  "  study  of 
personal  religion  ''  from  an  Independent  point  of  view.  Doin 
Gascpiot's  essays  on  "  The  <.»ld  Eugli.sli  Bilile  "  and  other  sub- 
jects carry  much  authority.  Dean  Farrar  writes  in  his  usual 
popular  manner  on  "'1*110  Bible,  its  Meaning  , and  Supremacy." 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  edited  a  now  edition  of  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  containing,  as  Froudo  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  nil, 
and  more  than  all  '  that  is  known  to  man  of  their  acts.  Dean 
Spenco  has  begun  a  popular  history  of  "  The  Church  of  England," 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Overton  has  ])ublished  a  learned  volume  on  "  The 
Church  in  England."  Dr.  Jlason's  anniversary  volume  on  "The 
Mission  of  St.  Augustine  "  contains  .some  important  papers  on 
the  circumstances  of  that  event. 

(VIII.)  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  two  volumes  of  the  late  R.  L.  Nettloship's  "  Lectures 
and  Remains,"  which  have  been  published  with  a  most  excel- 
lent biographical  sketch  by  Professor  Bradley,  enshrine  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of  Oxfonl 
philosophers  since  Green.  Dr.  A.  Seth's  little  book  on  "  Alan's 
Place  in  the  Cosmos  "  is  a  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  younger 
Scottish  school  of  metaphysics.  Professor  James's  "  The  Will 
to  Believe  "  represents  the  attitude  of  the  new  experimental 
psychologists.  Mr.  Karl  Pearson  lias  given  us  a  brilliant  collec- 
tion of  essays  on  the  lines  of  the  mathematical  psychologist  in 
"  The  Chances  of  Death."  Professor  Max  Muller  has  again 
emerged  from  his  jieaceful  study  with  "  Contributions  to  the 
Science  of  Jlythology,"  which  Mr.  Lang  has  touched  with  a 
needle  in  "  Modern  Mythology," 

(IX.)  SCIENCE. 
It  would  1)0  obviously  improper  to  occupy  these  pages  with 


any  attempt  to  classify  the  numerous  technical  treatises  that  the 
past  year  has  seen  produced.  One  may  simply  name  a  few  of  the 
scientific  works  which  appeal  to  a  larger  audience  than  the 
students  of  each  special  branch  of  science.  Mr.  Clodd's 
"  Pioneers  of  Evolution  "is  an  excellent  little  book,  which 
expounds  Danvin's  saying  that  he  was  the  thirty-seventh  in 
the  series  of  evolutionists.  A  new  volume — the  third — oi  Romanes' 
"  Darwin  and  After  Darwin  "  carries  on  that  storj',  and  his 
"  Essays  "  have  been  edited  by  Professor  Lloj'd  Morgan.  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie  has  published  an  important  treatise  on  "  Tlio 
Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain  "  and  a  little  book  on 
"  The  Founders  of  Geology."'  Mr.  Hull  has  brought  his  account 
of  "  Our  Coal  Resources  "  up  to  date  in  a  handier  form.  Sir 
Norman  Lockyor  has  written  on  "  Eclipses  "  and  on  "  The 
Sun's  Place  in  Nature."  A  number  of  books  deal  with  the 
natural  history  of  these  islands,  such  as  Seebohm's  "  Eggs  of 
British  Birds  "  Slessrs.  M'Intosh  and  Masterton's  "  British 
Marine  Food  Fishes,"  and  Sir  J.  G.  Millais's  "British  Deer  and 
their  Horns."  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent's  finely  illustrated  "  Naturalist 
in  Australia  "  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Seager's  "  Natural  History  in 
Shakespeare's  Time  "  are  both  interesting  in   their  w.iy. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison's  "  Juvenile  Offenders  "  and  tlie  Duko 
of  Bedford's  story  of  "  A  Great  Agricultural  Estate  "  are  useful 
to  the  social  student.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  final  volume  of  ••  "Vhe 
Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  "  completes  a  most 
important  statistical  work,  and  contains  his  o»m  valuable  con- 
clusions from  his  inquiries.  Mr.  Odgers'  "  Law  of  Libel  "  and 
Mr.  Birrell's  "  Employers'  Liability  "  should  interest  the  lay- 
man, wliilst  the  new  "  Enoyclopfedia  of  the  Laws  of  England  " 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 

(X.)  POLITICS. 
Not  many  political  wTitiiigs  claim  notice.  First,  without 
doubt,  are  Cajitain  Mahan's  broad-minded  and  suggestive  j  a]KTi 
on  "  The  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  Sea-Power,"  which 
are  practically  the  cream  of  his  historical  researches.  "  'DieNavv 
and  the  Nation,"  by  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  and  ilr.  ThurstieUl, 
General  Maurice's  "  National  Defences,"  and  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke's 
"  Imperial  Defence  "  essay  to  do  for  this  country  what  Captain 
Slalian  has  done  for  his  own  in  arousing  and  educating  tlio 
public  mind. 

(XI.)  SPORT. 

Every  one  is  interested  in  some  form  of  sport  nowadaj-s. 
The  book  market  reflects  this  fact.  Prince  Ranjitsinhji's 
delightful  "  Book  of  Cricket  "  and  Mr.  Lehmann's  "  Rowing  " 
should  appeal  to  the  widest  audience,  though  "  Thormanby's 
"  Kings  of  the  Turf,"  a  wonderfully  well-»Titten  collection  of 
biographical  anacdotes.  may  run  them  hard.  For  the  golfer 
there  are  Mr.  Everard's  urbane  "  Golf,"  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
widely-learned  "  British  Golf  Links  "  and  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Blackheath  Golfers."  Mr.  Lillio's  "  Croquet  "  and  Mr,  Dale's 
"  Polo  "  are  authoritative,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Maophenson's 
"  History  of  Fowling  "  is  likely  to  say  the  last  wortl  on  that 
subject.  The  first  volume  of  the  "  Encyclop;edia  of  Sport  '  is 
a  library  in  itself. 

(XII.)    PICTl"RE-BOOKS. 

Ill  picture-books  the  year  has  been  rich,  but  they  need  little 
criticism.  Mr.  C  D.  tJibson's  "  I..ondon  "  and  "  People  of 
Dickens,"  Dn  Maurier's  "  English  Society,"  the  "  Work  of 
Charles  Koeno,"  Phil  May's  "  A  B  C  "  are  secure  of  pleaaing. 
Messrs.  Gibb  and  Holmes's  "  Naval  and  Military  Trophies,"' 
Mr.  Nelson's  "  Army  of  the  United  States,"  and  Mr.  jiayo's 
"  Medals  and  Decorations  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy  "  are 
sure  of  a  public  which  "  doats  upon  the  military."  Mr.  Gleoson 
White's  account  of  "English  Illustration  in  "The  Sixties," ""  is  a 
useful  book.  Tissot's  "  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  ""  and  ilrs.  Cart- 
wright's  "  Christ  and  His  Mother  in  Italian  .\rt  "  are  noble 
gift-books.  In  pure  art  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  ShophcnUs 
Calendar  "  and  completed  "  Faery  Quccnc  "  come  first,  whilst 
5Ir.  Rothcnstoin's  "  English  Portraits  "  and  Mr.  Nicholson's 
"  Alphabet  "  and  "  Almanac  "  (with  verses  by  Mr.  Kipling)  aro 
very  clever.  Lives  of  "  Cosway  "  and  "  Gainsborougn  "  serve 
as  the  ix>g  for  many  reproiluctions  of  their  work.  Mr.  Jackson's 
"  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxfonl,"'  and  Vol.  3of  Messrs. 
M'Gibbon  and  Ross's  "  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scothind  " 
are  motlels  of  treatises  on  descriptive  architecture. 

(XIII.)  CRITICISM. 
After  a  somewhat  lengthy  excursion  in  other  fields,  one 
returns  gladly  to  the  domain  of  literature.  In  criticism  perhaps 
we  find  the  strongest  evidence  of  our  literary  activity  m  IWi . 
Many  famous  names  are  on  the  list,  headed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Aleredith,  whose  "  Essay  on  Comedy  ""  has  ut  last  lM>cn  given  to 
an  appreciative  world.  There  is  no  greater  living  master  of 
comedy  than  Mr.  Meredith,  and  his  essay  on  it  is  brilliant  and 
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subtle,  if  not  explanatory.  Beside  his  book  one  places  Professor 
Raleigh's  admirably-written  little  book  on  "  Style,"  which  itself 
shows  his  right  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  and  F.  T.  Palgrave's 
illuminative  lectures  on  "Landscape  in  Poetry."  Professor 
Dowden's  learned  survey  of  the  relations  of  "  The  French 
Bevolution  and  English  Literature  "  could  hardly  have  been 
better  done,  and  Professor  Courthope's  "  History  of  English 
Poetry"  (Vol.  2)  is  sound  if  somewhat  ponderous.  In  the  year's 
production  of  books  on  books  and  their  writers,  one  notes  Mr. 
Gosse's  "Seventeenth  Century  Studies,"  Mr.  Traill's  "The  New 
Fiction,"  and  Mr.  Burroughs's  "Whitman."  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker's 
learned  "  Epic  andP^omance  "  and  Mr.  Saintsbui-y's  "  Romance 
and  Allegory  "  supplement  and  correct  one  another.  Great 
names  shine  from  the  backs  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Later  Glean- 
ings," Mr.  Spencer's  "  Various  Fragments,"  and  the  late  Dean 
Church's  "  Occasional  Papers."  Mr.  Morley's  "  Machiavelli  " 
worthily  keeps  up  the  credit  of  the  Romanes  Lectures. 

The  amateur  bibliographer  will  find  help  in  Mr.  Temple 
Scott's  "  Book  Sales  of  1896,"  Mr.  Fortescue's  "  Subject  Index, 
1891-1895,"  Dr.  Copinger's  ehxborate  work  on  "  The  Bible  and 
its  Transmission,''  the  third  volume  of  "  Bibliographica, "  and 
three  bibliographies  of  William  Morris — by  Mr.  Temple  Scott, 
Mr.  Buxton  Forraan,  and  a  very  ornate  "  Record  "  by  Mr.  A. 
Vallance.  "  Sale  Prices  of  1896  "  and  Mr.  Roberts's  "  Memo- 
rials of  Christie's  "  may  be  named  among  books  that  appeal  to 
the  collector. 

(XIV.)  NEW  EDITIONS. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  the  number  and  increasing 
excellence  of  new  editions  of  English  classics  testifies  to  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  public  taste.  The  completion  of  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson's  ideal  "  Burns  "  and  of  Professor 
Skeat's  splendid  Chaucer  with  a  volume  of  "  Chaucerian  and 
■other  Pieces  "  is  grateful  to  the  book-lover.  Mr.  Lang's 
"  Dickens  "  and  Mr.  Traill's  "  Carlyle  "  go  steadily  on,  though 
such  a  revival  as  that  of  Carlyle's  "  Montaigne,  &c.,"  by  Mr. 
Crockett  (of  all  people)  is  to  be  deprecated.  Urquhari's 
"  Rabelais,"  Mill's  "  Early  Essays,"  several  editions  of  the 
Spectator,  Florio's  "  Montaigne,"  Burnet's  "  History  of  His 
Own  Times,"  a  new  and  worthy  "  Swift,"  anew  "  Hawthorne," 
may  be  mentioned.  Such  excellent  schemes,  too,  as  the 
"  Pamphlet  Library,"  "  Eighteenth  Century  Letters,"  "  The 
Temple  Classics,"  help  to  keep  the  general  reader  in  atonic 
atmosphere.  Altogether,  one  may  feel  that  the  presses  of  1897 
have   groaned   to   good   purpose. 


FICTION. 


The  Sinner.    By  Rita.    SJxS^in.,  362  pp.    London,  1897. 

Hutchinson.    6/- 

This  novel  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful  example  of  the 
abilities  of  Rita,  who  has  shown  in  many  of  her  earlier  novels  a 
skilful  sleight  of  craftsmanship,  a  lightness  of  hand,a  fiuencj' and 
liveliness  of  narration  and  dialogue  that  have  rendered  them 
■sufficiently  attractive  and  entertaining.  These  salient  and  re- 
deeming characteristics  are  wholly  absent  from  "  The  Sinner," 
a  melodramatic  production  in  which  the  old  familiar  stage  pro- 
perties are  moved  about  with  a  clumsiness  and  heaviness  that  one 
does  not  look  for  at  the  hands  of  so  experienced  a  literary 
showman.  The  villain  of  the  piece  is  Dr.  Langrishe,  who 
achieves  the  poisoning  of  his  wife  in  the  customary  stupid  and 
senseless  way  of  stage  rascals,  and  intelligently  furthers  the 
plot  by  having  memoirs  of  famous  poisoners  upon  his  book- 
shelves and  interleaving  them  with  damning  prescriptions  in  his 
own  handwriting.  Then  there  is  the  inconvenient  and  angelic 
wife,  and  the  lovely  creature  with  "  ruddy  gold-red  hair  "  for 
■whose  sake  she  is  to  ba  got  off  the  stage  by  the  wicked  doctor. 
'The  dramatis  persorKP  is  completed  by  two  hospital  nurses — who 
are  becoming  rather  wearisome  lay  figures  in  modern  fiction— and 
a  perfectly  unobjectionable  young  man,  who  sustains  a  mild 
passion  throughout  the  book  for  one  of  these  young  ladies.  Out 
oi  even  more  well-worn  material  than  this  Wdkie  Collins  and 
■other  masters  of  the  craft  of  sensational  story-telling  have 
woven  stirring  and  striking  novels  ;  but  their  triumphant  results 
have  been  achieved  by  masterly  construction  and  sustained 
intensity  of  interest  and  vivid  play  of  dramatic  incident,  without 
which  romance  of  this  order  must  inevitably  fail.  The  best 
passages    in    this   novel    are   those    in  which    little    scenes  and 


sketches  of  Irish  character  and  life  are  given  -with  spontaneity 
and  simplicity,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  original  or  rich  or 
strong  to  modify  or  materially  alter  the  impression  of  the  novel 
as  a  whole. 

The  Earn  Stormers.     By    Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 

S- o}in.,  351  pp.    London,  ls97.   '  Hutchinson.    6- 

If  this  novel  be  Mrs.  \\'illiamson's  first  essay  in  fiction,  there 
is  much  promise  in  her  work.  The  plot  shows  much  freshness  and 
originality  ;  and  some  of  the  characters — notably  the  American 
millionnaire  and  the  English  heroine — are  delineated  with  con- 
siderable skill.  We  cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Williamson  may  have  already  tried  her  literary  powers  across  the 
Atlantic.  She  betrays  a  close  intimacy  with  the  States,  socially 
and  topographically  ;  while  Yankeeisms  pour  with  suspicious 
eloquence  from  her  pen.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  cosmo- 
politan ring  about  much  that  she  has  to  say,  which  leaves  the 
nationality  of  the  writer  a  somewhat  doubtful  question.  In  any 
case,  whatever  her  previous  career  may  have  been,  Mrs.  William- 
son has  given  us  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  life  in  a  theatrical 
company  in  the  United  States.  By  making  an  English  girl  her 
heroine,  and  narrating  her  odd  experiences  in  an  American 
toiuing  company,  the  author  will  have  doubly  enlisted  the 
.sympathies  of  her  readers.  The  conduct  of  Monica,  under  the 
most  trying  and  unconventional  circumstances,  is  so  tactfully 
regulated  that  the  most  fastidious  worshipper  of  etiquette  could 
scarcely  find  fault  with  her  in  a  single  instance.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Williamson  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  her  subject.  She  seems  to  have  made  the  ins  and 
outs  of  stage  life  her  special  study.  Some  of  the  episodes 
that  mark  the  disagreeable  side  of  the  profession  are  related 
with  much  vigour.  It  may  have,  possibly,  the  happy  effect 
of  making  some  of  our  stagestruck  girls  pause  in  horror  before 
they  finally  commit  themselves  to  the  same  hazard.  In  the 
personality  of  the  American  millionnaire  we  have  a  genuine 
portrait  of  what  a  gentleman  should  be  ;  and  some  of  the  minor 
characters, although  less  pleasant  as  individuals,  are  equally  well 
drawn.  "  The  Barn  Stormers  "  contains  more  incident  and 
better  characterization  than  the  general  run  of  novels. 


A  Tsar's  Gratitude.  By  Fred  Whishaw.  7*  x  5Jin. 
320  pp.   London,  1897.  Longmans.    6/- 

The  Tsar  takes  a  long  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
grateful,  and  when  he  does  the  story  is  over,  so  that, although  the 
hero,  to  whom  the  Imperial  gratitude  is  due,  naturally  wishes 
the  time  of  waiting  abbreviated,  the  reader,  it  he  has  any 
appetite  for  adventures,  will  not.  The  story  begins  with  the 
battle  of  Inkerman,  and  ends  with  a  Nihilist  plot,  and  the 
hero,  Sacha  Philipof,  after  meeting  with  consistent  bad  luck 
through  the  volume,  saving  the  Tsar's  life  and  being  put  in 
prison  for  it,  cheated  out  of  his  wife,  and  cut  by  all  his  friends, 
drops  into  the  middle  of  a  gang  of  Nihilists,  and  thence,  by  a 
natural  transition,  wins  a  charming  wife  and  Court  favour.  All 
these  incidents  are  well  managed  and  well  told,  in  a  cheerful, 
easy  style,  that  puts  the  reader  into  a  good  humour  with  himself 
and  with  the  writer.  It  is  true  this  easiness  sometimes  degene- 
rates into  flippancy  ;  for  example,  it  is  bad  taste  in  Blr. 
Whishaw,  when  he  has  thrown  his  heroine  into  a  brain-fever  by 
a  vision  in  a  church,  to  refer  to  it  as  "  the  psychical  phenome- 
non which  had  led  to  this  upheaval  of  her  cerebral  economies. ' ' 
But  such  lapses  are  rare. 

Mr.  Whishaw  seems  to  be  familiar  with  Russia,  and 
it  is  probably  impossible  for  any  one  who  knows  that 
country  well  to  refrain  from  taking  sides  when  he 
writes  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  when  Mr.  Whishaw  writes 
of  Nihilists,  which  is  his  side.  His  Nihilists  are  cold-blooded 
villains  who  condemn  the  weaker  members  of  their  society  to 
the  dangerous  tasks,  and  place  armed  spies  beside  them  to  stab 
them  in  case  of  failure  ;  and  when  the  chief  is  arrested  he 
denounces  his  associates  because  he  does  not  wish  to  die  alone. 
We  doubt  whether  either  of  tjiese  incidents  can  be  paralleled  in 
what  little  is  known  of  actual  Nihilists.     But  these  are  historic 
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considerations  ;  artistically,  the  Nihilists  whom  Philipof  meets 
are  just  the  right  sort  of  people  for  his  triumph  over  them  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 


Miss  Wo-stovcr,  the  author  of  Bumiy  (Chapman  and  Ha.ll,  Cs.), 
assures  us  that  Bushy  isroiil,  and  wc  aro  bound  to  believe  her. 
Bushy  is  a  frolicsome  and  fascinating  child  who,  at  the  tender 
ago  of  four,  starts  on  a  geological  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Her  mother  is  dead,  her  father,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  is  altogether  devoted  to  his  tiny  daughter, and 
BO  aro  the  miners,  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  and  no  won<lor, 
for  the  chil<l  isaborn  Queen  of  Hearts.  Her  adventures  are  many 
and  marvellous,  and  only  to  read  of  thoui  lenves  one  breathless 
ami  aghast.  Wild  lie.ists,  wild  lied  Indians,  wild  white  ruflians 
all  threaten  and  assail,  but  the  intrepid  child,  who  is  perfectly 
fearless,  a  dead  shot,  ivins  llnough  all  and  loses  none  of  her 
charm.  I'lio  story  of  her  "  strange  life  in  the  Rockies  "  will 
delight  many  children  and  is  well   worth  reading. 

JonHii.niiKn  (Arnold,  3.S.  Od.),  by  Ellen  I''.  Pinsent,  takes  us  into 
Lincolnshire.  Mrs.  Pinsent  has  a  sure  touch  for  rustic  por- 
traiture, and  writes  evenly  and  in  sound  English.  Add  to  this 
that  she  has  an  interesting  story  to  toll  and  you  have  in  her 
book  material  fo.-  several  hoins  of  pleasant  reading.  Job  is  a 
carpenter  who  is  encouraged  by  tlie  great  lady  of  his  neighbour- 
hood to  "  connnence  painter."  Wo  aro  inclined  to  fancy  that 
his  story  has  sonio  foundation  in  the  world  of  fact,  and  that  the 
real  Lku\y  Elizabeth  may  j)erhaps  racognizo  her  own  picture. 
However  this  may  be,  Mrs.  Pinsent  makes  the  record  of  his 
fortunes  seem  roil  enouwli,  and  Sally,  Job's  earliest  love,  to 
whom  in  the  end  he  goes  back,  ijuito  wins  our  heart. 

Mr.  (Maud  Nicholson,  author  uf  TuK  Joy  of  my  Youth 
(Elkin  Mathews,  ;is.  6d.),ha3talcntfor  creating  an  "atmosphere," 
l)Ut  very  little  for  telling  a  sti>ry.  He  is  able  to  suggest  with  real 
skill  the  life  of  a  little  French  town  in  its  many  aspects  ;  in 
fact,  the  book  reads  like  a  clever  translation  from  the  French. 
But  ho  has  no  constructive  gift,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
charm  in  his  stylo  to  make  up  tor  a  forndess,  wandering  manner 
of  presenting  ideas.  Ai)])arently  he  aspires  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  moilorn  French  writers,  but  he  should  studj'  the  best  among 
them,  and  ho  will  find  beneath  apparent  ease  and  unconcern  of 
narrati<in  "  a  hidden  gro\nid,"  not  perhaps  "  of  thought  an<l  of 
austerity,''  but  of  careful  composition  and  studied  arrangement 
of  effect. 

A  curious  book  is  The  CHitoNiri.Es  of  CiiRiSToriiEii  Bates 
(Roxburghe  Press, lis. 6d. ).  Theanthor,JMr.Ebonezeil{«es, has  unfor- 
tunately so  undeveloped  a  souse  of  humour  that  he  is  constantly 
trying  to  bo  funny.  Such  attempts,  made  without  intermission 
for  the  greater  part  of  251)  pages,  aro  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  but, 
iiovortholess,  Mr.  Roes  may  some  day  write  a  book  that  will  be 
very  much  bettor  than  this.  His  style  seems  to  have  been 
formed  more  than  half-consciously  upon  the  worst  instead  of 
the  best  models.  Yet  every  now  and  then  he  astonishes  us 
by  speaking  in  his  own  voice  and  impressing  us  with  tho  belief 
that  ho  has  something  worth  hearing  to  .say.  The  "Chronicles"' 
cannot  conscientiously  bo  recommended  to  the  ordinary  novel- 
reader,  but  those  who  have  patience  to  sult'er  defer-ts  in  the 
search  for  virtues  will  find  signs  that  Mr.  Roes  has  in  him,  if  he 
will  only  let  it  come  forth  naturally,  not  a  little  of  tho  root  of 
the  matter. 

AcK  o'  He.vuts.  by  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson  (Hurst  and 
Blackett,  (is.),  is  a  good  average  love-story,  something 
after  tho  models  of  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  Rhoda  Broughton. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  tho  present  tense,  and  the  maiden 
heroines  are  dainty  creatures  witn  pinuant  profiles  and  clouds  of 
hair.  The  candiiUy  vain  Janet  is  pernaps  the  most  attractive  of 
them  all,  though  she  is  exasperatingly  feeble  in  tlie  way  she 
allows  herself  to  bo  talked  out  of  her  lover  and  into  marriage 
with  somebody  else.  Tho  lover  shoots  himself,  and  the  husband 
ejids  by  winning  her  heart,  whicrh  is  more  than  she  deserves. 
Tho  moral  that  pervades  tho  book  would  apjiear  to  lie  the  not 
unfamiliar  one,  "  'Tis  ill  to  give  tho  hand  where  the  heart  can 
never  be."  No  less  than  three  awful  warnings  against  mercenary 
matrimony  are  set  forth,  although  the  case  against  tho  heroine 
breaks  down  through  the  necessity  for  a  happy  ending.  It  is  an 
inoll'ensive  and  readable,  if  not  strikingly  literary,  production. 

"  When  all  can  re.ad  and  books  aro  plentiful  lectures  are 
unnecessary,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  substituting  books  of 
extracts,  anthologies,  and  tlie  like  for  lectures,  we  are  dis- 
posed, in  considering  "  The  Kind's  Stokv  Book."  edited 
by  Mr.G.  Iiaurenco  (;omme(Constalile,(is.),to  agree  with  the  great 
scholar.  If.  however,  it  is  true  that  the  young  people  of  this  gene- 
ration are  too  but-v  or  too  lazy  or  too  impatient  to  find  out  for 
themselves  tho  splendid  treasures  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  good 


service  is  rendered  by  such  a  volume  as  "  The  King's  fctory 
Book  "  in  bringing  his  sweets  to  their  ja<led  jalates  in  small 
(juantities.  Historical  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
i)ickens,  and  others  are  given,  each  illustrative  of  the  reign  in 
which  they  are  laid.  The  sclecfioi),  on  the  whole,  is  fairly 
judicious,  but  a  grave  error  of  judgment  i.s  made  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  cha]>teis  from  "  N'anity  l^'air  "  and  "  .Shirley."  They 
aro  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  historical  scenes,  and  they 
cann(jt  be  torn  away  from  the  web  of  the  masterpieces  to  which 
they  belong  without  a  violation  of  artistic  and  hterarj-  pro- 
priety. (Jne  of  tho  extracts  given,  that  of  the  parting  between 
George  and  Amelia,  painted  with  Thackeray's  most  reverential 
touch,  has  in  addition  too  deep  and  solemn  and  p<iignaiit  a  note 
to  be  appropriate  for  a  holiday  book  of  this  kin<l  for  young  folk. 
In  the  well-known  black  covers  with  gilt  lettering— a  fonii 
suited  in  every  way  to  tho  book-shelf  that  is  kept  for  uae  and  not 
vain  show — Messrs.  Cassell  issue  an  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
BaiTie's  Sentiment.vl  Tommy  ((Js.),  already  in  its  -iUrd  thousand. 
Pictures  to  a  story  are  not  everj'  one's  ta.ste,  but  those 
who  welcome  tliein  will  be  giateful  to  Mr.  Hutherell,  R.I.,  for 
cleverly  catching  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  inter- 
preting it  with  skill.  In  the  same  format  appear  (Gs.  each) 
Treasi'ke  IsLAN'u  ("otli  thousand).  The  Black  Aiikow 
(:Jlst  tlKiusand),  and  The  Masteu  ok  Ballastkak  (acth 
thousand).  These  and  many  more  <•{  .Stevenson's  works  are 
still  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  at  a  price  more  accordant  with 
short  purses  than  that  of  the  beautiful  E*linburgh  edition  which 
most  Stovensonians  can  but  envy  from  afar.  It  is  comforting, 
with  the  enormous  issues  of  many  pretentious  efforts  of  little 
merit  kept  so  persistently  before  our  eyes,  to  find  that  artistic 
work  can  also  gain  a  largo  reward,  and  that  the  '*  brilliant  and 
romantic  grace  "  of  which  Mr.  Henley's  sonnet  sjjeaks,  the 
.Spirit  intense  and  rare  with  trace  on  trace 
Of  passion  and  impudence  and  energj', 
still  appeals  at  any  rate  in  its  lighter  endeavours  to  so  wide 
an  audience. 

We  must  confess  that  wo  fail  to  find  much  virtue  in  The 
Eeiub  Book,  edited  by  Margaret  Armour,  and  illustrated  by 
W.  B.  Macdougall  (Shiells.  (is.).  It  is  a  collection  of  weird 
and  well-known  tales  taken  from  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  De  Quincey,  Mrs  Catherine  Crowe, 
and  other  writers,  some  famous,  some  little  known.  Ttio  tales 
aro  certainlv,  as  Catherine  Morland  would  have  said,  "  un- 
commonly dreadful,"  and  wo  have  often  shudderecl  to  our 
hearts'  content  over  "  The  Cask  of  Amontillado  "  and  the 
rest  of  the  gruesome  company,  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
Mr.  Macdougall's  appalling  "  full-page  illustrations  "—what- 
ever may  be  their  artistic  merit— vulgarize  and  I>elittle  tho 
tales,  so  that  they  fall  from  their  rightful  place  of  ghostly  state 
and  figure  asgrotosfjues. 


BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 


The  editors  of  peerages  and  such  works  have  had  n  morp 
diliicult  task  than  usual  this  vear.  inasmuch  as  the  loni;  list  of 
Jubilee  honours  has  to  be  added  to  the  usual  New  Year  and 
Birthday  lists.  This  has  not  discouraged  the  editor  of  Dkiibeit's 
Peek.wie.  Bauoxetaoe,  Axn  Kn-kihtaoe  (Dean.  31s.  (xl.), 
who  brings  us  up  to  the  end  of  NovemlK^r.  From  December  (j. 
l.^'.Hi.  to  December  .5,  18117.  (il  ]X'ers  have  been  created,  one  baron 
has  been  raised  to  an  earldom  and  one  to  a  viscounty,  two  peers 
of  Ireland  have  received  baronies  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  and 
two  baronies  have  become  extinct.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  order  of  baronets  have  received  'Jl  new  defenders,  while  four 
baronetcies  have  become  extinct.  There  aro  "JS  new  Privy 
Councillors  and  -10  new  knights.  The  number  of  new  honours,  in 
fact,  exceeds  the  long  list  of  1887  by  more  than  UW.  That 
Dobrett  is  well  up  to  date  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death 
(November  ;W)  of  Lonl  Dorchester  is  found  in  the  obituary,  and 
tho  conseipient  extinction  of  tho  barony  is  announced.  .Among 
all  tho  peerages  published  at  the  end  of  the  year  Debrett  is  sure 
to  lie  a  favourite,  and  deserveilly  so.  The  skill  and  care  with 
which  he  ferrets  out  every  one  connoctod  with  a  ]>oomgo  or  a 
baronetcy  aro  really  astonishing.  Not  even  the  remarriage  of 
the  widow  of  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet  escapes  him.  Tlie 
important  change  in  preceilenoe  by  which  the  children  of  legal 
life  lonls  jussume  the  title  of  honourable  is.  of  coarse,  explaineil. 
anil  the  feelings  of  the  baronets  on  the  subject  are  indicate<l  with 
all  the  respect  duo  to  that  order  felt  by  the  comniler  of  & 
peerage.  A  new  feature  at  the  end  i-f  the  volume  is  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  holding  Royal  warrants  of  appoint- 
ments to  tlie  t^tueen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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A  few  words  are  due  to  the  Students'  Edition  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  price  10s.,  which  has 
reached  us  from  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Company,  New  York  and 
London.  The  original  Standard  Dictionary  contains  300,000 
words  ;  this  abridgment  is  content  witli  60,000.  The  book, 
whicli  contains  nearly  1,000  pages,  with  1,225  illustrations,  is 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fernald,  Mr.  F.  A.  March,  LL.D.,  and 
others.  There  are  nine  pages  of  disputed  pronunciations,  forming 
the  most  interesting  reading  in  the  whole  book.  The  advisor3- 
committee  which  dealt  with  these  knotty  questions  contains  such 
names  as  Professors  Lewis  Campbell,  Goldwin  Smith,  Dowden, 
Earle,  Hales,  Jebb,  and  Lankester,  Dr.  Evans,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
Dr.  Sand\'S,  Professor  Sayce,  and  Mr.  Smalley. 

For  hasty  reference  there  is  no  peerage  more  serviceable  than 
Dod'.s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  &c.,  which  is  now 
published  for  the  58th  year  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston. 
(iOs.  6d.).  This  peerage  is  as  usual,  well  up  to  date  ;  all  the 
appointments  of  November  30,  and,  indeed,  up  to  December  8, 
are  duly  recorded. 

The  Biogkaphicai,  Year- Book  and  German  Necrology 
("  Biographischer  Jahrbuch  und  Deutscher  Nekrolog  "),  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  just  reached  us,  promises  to  be  a  hardy 
annual.  It  contains  vii.+77*  +  403  pages,  and  is  issued  with  a 
tasteful  cover  by  Georg  Reimer  of  Berlin.  The  permanent  stall' 
includes  such  well-known  contributors  as  Professors  Brandl  and 
Erich  Schmidt,  the  latter  of  whom  is  perliaps  the  best  authority 
on  current  tendencies  of  German  thought,  Ludwig  Geiger, 
Friedrich  Ratzel,  Paul  Schleuther,  and  others.  The  general 
editor  is  Anton  Bettelheim.  It  is  designed  to  appear  every 
autumn,  and  its  present  shape  of  a  yearly  volume  has  grovvn  out 
of  first  a  quarterly  and  then  a  two-monthly  magazine.  It  should 
be  peculiarly  welcome  in  Germany,  where  publications  of  the 
*•  Who's  Who?  "  and  "  Men  of  our  Time  "  description  are  con- 
spicuously lacking.  The  instalment  before  us  is  dated  1897,  and 
deals  with  the  previous  year.  The  asterisked  pages  comprise 
some  special  articles,  including  an  account  of  Michael  Bernays, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  undertaking,  and  a  valuable  biblio- 
graphy of  biographical  literature  for  the  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  the  necrologies  of  distinguished  Germans  in 
all  departments  of  life  who  died  between  January  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1896.  An  index  to  this  division  concludes  the  volume. 
Some  of  these  biographies  are  particularly  worth  reading,  as 
death  was  busy  in  the  Fatherland  that  year.  Among  his  victims 
were  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  Treitschke,  whose  heliograph  like- 
nesses are  here  reproduced  ;  Constantin,  Prince  zu  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst,  a  brother  of  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor, 
and  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Court  of  Francis 
Joseph  I.  ;  Baron  Faber,  of  pencil  fame,  one  of  the  earliest 
"  prime  causes  "  of  the  "  made  in  Germany  "  device  :]  Ernst 
Curtius  :  Georg  von  Bunsen  ;  Frommel,  the  Court  chaplain  ; 
Staackmann.  the  Leipzig  publisher  ;  and  many  others,  the 
present  well-written  accounts  of  whose  lives  should  be  of 
interest  outside  of  Germany. 

The  first  portion  of  Bckdett's  Official  Nursing  Directory, 
1898,  by  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  K.C.B.  (Scientific  Press,  5s.), 
contains  a  list,  which  seems  to  be  quite  complete,  of  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  nursing  institutions,  and  agencies.  Particulars, 
more  or  less  full,  are  given,  and  this  body  of  collected  informa- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  found  useful  by  persons  of  many  dilTerent 
classes.  The  final  portion,  however,  appears  to  us,  in  its  present 
state,  of  very  dotibtful  utility.  It  consists  of  a  directory  of 
trained  nurses,  the  address  and  qualifications  of  each  nurse 'in- 
cluded being  given.  Now,  such  a  directory  to  be  really  valuable 
needs  to  be  at  least  approximately  complete.  But  this  list  is  so 
far  from  being  complete  that  of  the  first  nine  names  sought  in  it- 
four  of  these  belonging  to  ladies  very  well  known  indeed — only 
two  were  discovered.  Many  (we  should  probably  be  within  the 
mark  in  saying  most)  of  the  matrons  of  London  hospitals  are  not 
included.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  useful 
directory  of  any  profession  merely,  or  even  mainlj-,  from  informa- 
tion voluntarily  furnished.  When  nurses,  like  doctors,  are 
registered,  it  will  be  possible  to  print  a  nursing  register.  In  the 
meantime,  any  partial  directory  partakes  inevitably  of  the 
nature  of  personal  advertisement. 

Whitaker's  Almanack  (2s.  6d.),  now  in  its  oOth  annual 
issue,  has  grown  in  size  and  popularity  from  the  first.  No  work 
is  more  constantly  or  more  confidently  consulted.  It  has  grown 
since  last  year  by  16  jjages.  Additional  space  is  given  to  sport, 
and  a  table  of  our  fighting  ships  has  been  inserted,  besides  a 
full-page  map  of  India  and  several  smaller  maps,  a  new  table  of 
the  postal  work  of  the  world,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  recipients 
of  the  Volunteer  Officers'  Decoration  since  its  institution  in  1892. 

Hazell's  Annual  (os.  6d.)  for  1898,  a  cyclopaedic  record  of 
men  and  topics  of  the  day,  has  for  13  years  proved  a  valuable 
book  of  reference.     Its  alphabetical  arrangement,   besides  being 


convenient,  is  frequently  amusing,  as  when  wo  find  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  next  to  Female  Suft'rage.  The  Literature 
of  the  Year,  if  a  little  premature,  is  carefully  done.  The  preface 
is  dated  November  22.  We  find  in  it  the  appointment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  and  under  "  Occurrences  during  Printing  " 
the  death  of  Baron  Pollock  and  a  complete  list  of  the  new 
School  Board. 

Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary  (10s.  6d.)  contains 
the  names  of  some  10,000  of  the  great  of  all  times  and  nations. 
The  dictionary  is  based  upon  articles  in  "  Chambers's  Encyclo- 
pa?dia,"  though  it  makes  many  additions  to  these.  The  volume 
is  edited  by  Sir.  David  Patrick,  LL.D.,  the  editor,  and  Mr. 
F.  H.  Groome,  assistant  editor  of  "  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  " 
The  list  of  10,000  contains  the  names  of  live  persons  as  well  as 
dead.  Many  may  dift'er  as  to  the  relative  length  of  the  articles, 
but  the  editors  are  not  guilty  of  the  fault  of  inserting  the  lives 
of  mere  nobodies.  It  is  undou'btedly  a  useful  handbook,  but  :t 
is  a  pity  that  its  claim  to  be  such  should  be  discounted  by 
frequent  reference  to  larger  works.  The  following  passage  from 
the  preface  is  in  questionable  taste  : — "  We  include  assassins 
like  Abd-ul-Hamid  and  Ravachol."  Why  the  editors  should 
attempt  to  teach  us  how  to  pronounce  foreign  names  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  understand.  People  who  consult  this  book  will  not  want 
to  be  told  that  the  famous  actress's  name  is  to  be  pronounced 
•'  Le-koov-rehr. " 

The  famous  work  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Diction- 
ary of  the  Peerage  and  Baronet.vge,  known  more  briefly  as 
"  Burke's  Peerage"  (Harrison,  3Ss.),  and  now  edited  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Burke,  Somerset  Herald,  appears  now  for  the  sixtieth  year 
in  succession. 


COUNTRY      CLASSICS. 


At  this  foggy  and  insufficientlj'-aired  season  of  the  year  those 
who  love  country  life  are  mainly  reduced  to  the  literary  extract 
of  it  which  a  few  amiable  writers  have  stored  in  one's  library. 
^^^len  one  is  pent  up  in  town  and  almost  tired  to  death  of  air 
charged  with  soot  and  a  sun  that  is  permanently  in  dim  eclipse, 
one  turns  joyfully,  whilst  cm-tains  exclude  the  outer  world,  to 
the  books  that  revive  in  memory  the  flowers  and  fresh  greenery 
of  May.  The  shelf  is  often  visited  that  holds  the  books  of 
Richard  .Jeft'eries  and Thoreau,  Miss  Mitford's  delicious  chronicles 
of  the  village  that  was  once  hers  but  is  now  the  whole  world's, 
and  the  dozen  other  volumes  instinct  with  the  rustle  of  leaves, 
the  chirp  of  nesting  birds,  and  the  prattle  of  country  maids. 
Every  one  knows  the  two  books,  the  supreme  classics  of  the 
country,  that  stand  at  the  head  of  the  shelf — the  books  of 
Gilbert  White  and  Izaak  Walton.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
hold  the  balance  lietween  "  The  Compleat  Angler  ""and  '•  The 
Natural  History  of  Selborne  "  in  regard  to  the  tastes  of  the 
country-lover.  Each  author,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  was  in  his 
cradle  "  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan."  Even  "  the  world's 
coarse  thumb  and  finger  "  have  been  quite  unable  to  rub  the 
bloom  ofl'  the  delicate  fruit  which  Wliite  and  Walton  gathered 
for  town-bred  generations.  Yet  this  mundane  handling  has  been 
freely  exercised,  and  the  popularity  which  is  accounted  for 
righteousness  in  auction-rooms  and  iDook-shops  has  stamijsd  both 
WT'iters  for  its  own.  Walton  ranks  not  far  after  Shakespeare  in 
the  price  list  of  first  editions.  Two  years  ago  the  manuscript  of 
"  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  "  fetched  nearly  £300. 
White's  original  letters  to  Thomas  Pennant  were  sold  the  other 
day  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  for  £134. 

A  philosopher  might  find  some  agreeable  prospects  in  this 
pecuniary  appreciation  of  the  memory  of  Gilbert  White.  The 
great  fault  of  our  age,  the  moralists  strenuously  tell  us  and  the 
indolent  sadly  feel,  is  its  perpetual  strain  and  fidget,  the  zeal 
witli  which  it  busies  itself  about  the  unessential  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  it  makes  haste  to  do  nothing  in  particular. 
Certainly  it  needs  a  strong  will  and  the  steady  contemplation  of 
other  ideals  to  avoid  being  caught  up  and  whirled  to  tatters 
among  some  of  the  multitudinous  cog-wheels  of  the  great  engine 
which  we  rather  madly  call  the  civilizatii.m  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  And  a  most  wholesome  ideal  of  the  kind  thus  demanded 
is  to  be  found  among  "  Selbornian  scenes."  To  be  profitably 
idle  is  so  rare  a  talent  nowadays  (as  Stevenson  used  wittily  to 
complain)  that  Gilbert  White  is  a  real  benefactor  to  such  as  can 
absorb  the  spirit  of  his  undogmatic  teaching.  His  book,  as 
Lowell  pointed  out,  has  "  the  dolightfulness  of  absolute  leisure. 
Mr.  White  seems  never  to  have  had  any  harder  work  to  do  than 
to  study  the  habits  of  his  feathered  fellow-creatures  and  watch 
his  peaches  ripening  ;  his  voliiraes  are  a  journal  of  Adam  in 
Paradise.  It  is  positive  rest  only  to  look  at  that  garden.  There 
are  moods  in  which  this  kind  of  history  is  infiuuitely  refreshing." 
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As  tlio  (lays  go  on  and  the  complex  web  of  telegraph  wires  grows 
thickoi-,  one  liooomes  more  and  more  grateful  for  any  refuge  from 
the  political  outcries  of  this  inconsiderable  planet.  When  one  is 
tired  of  hearing  everybody  arguing 

How  tbo  rollieshangie  works 

Ativeen  the  Kussians  and  the  TuikB, 
such  a  chronicle  as  White  gives  of  the  doings  of  the  swallows 
and  cuckoos  and  the  famous  tortoise  becomes  extremely  agreeable 
ami  soothing  to  the  mind.  Then  we  feel  with  Lowell  that  it  is 
good  "  to  converse  with  a  world  .  .  .  where  man  is  the  least 
important  of  animals. '■  White,  it  is  true,  played  his  duo  pai-t 
in  human  affairs,  though  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  copses,  ponds, 
and  meadows  were  to  iiim  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
parish.  Ho  comp'iscd  highly  edifying  wermons,  which  are  alive 
to  this  day  to  testify  to  the  fact,  though  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  him  witli  another  audience  th.an  tiny  harvest  mice  and  troop- 
ing birds.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  fattest 
of  colliigo  livings,  and  only  took  a  benefico  which  was  a  sinecure, 
"  the  duties  "  (those  sermons  always  excepted)  "  being  jier- 
formod  liy  others. "  His  life  was  devoted  to  "  liter-iry  occupa- 
tions, and  especially  the  study  of  nature  ;"  and  the  prayer  of 
Mr.  Lang's  chiirmiiig  ballade  for  "  a  house  full  of  books  and  a 
garden  of  llowors  "  would  have  mot  with  his  complete  approval. 
White's  biography  contains  no  incident  comparable  in  importance 
to  the  issue  of  the  quarto  volume  which  summoil  u])  his  work  and 
aims  so  cliarmingly.  Tliere  are  human  weaknesses,  indeed,  in 
oven  the  moat  perfect  character  :  one  notes  that  Gilbert  White 
was  as  anxious  as  Mrs.  P.rowning  or  llossetti  to  secure  a  favour- 
able review,  which  his  brother  accordingly  wrote  for  him  in  the 
Iteiitlcman'.i  M(iijii-:ini\  It  is  less  to  his  discreilit  that  ho  con- 
stantly oscillated  between  Selborno  ami  Oxford,  which  was  much 
more  of  a  Sleepy  Hollow  in  ids  d.av  than  it  is  at  present.  .\s  his 
Sclborno  epitaph  observes.  White  was  "  fifty  years  Fe)low  of 
Oriel  College  and  historian  of  tliis  his  native  iiarish."  Witli  a 
touch  of  that  nature  whicli  makes  us  all  so  unable  to  conipaie 
tlij  ab.solute  worth  of  things,  he  was  as  eager,  one  may  suppose, 
to  1)0  present  at  the  chief  events  of  the  I'niversity  year  as  to 
note  tlie  periodical  return  of  the  swallows  and  the  burgeoning  of 
the  honeysuckle.  Ho  even  became  Proctor  ;  but  there  arc  spots 
on  the  sun. 

It  is  the  Selborno  jiart  of  White's  career,  however,  which  has 
led  posterity  to  take  an  enduring  interest  in  him.  Other  dons 
iiave  l)een  as  amiable,  as  entertaining,  and  more  learned  :  but 
"•  into  the  night  go  one  and  all."  No  one  else  had  set  the 
example  of  so  loving,  so  painstaking,  so  artistic  (traiiclinnn  le 
iiwt)  a  transcript  of  rural  nature  as  'tVhito  gave  in  his  immortal 
book.  Even  his  Oxford  coiittmporarips  came  to  perceive  tliis  with 
more  nromptitude  than  their  own  lines  of  study  and  habits  of 
tliouglit  might  have  led  one  to  expect.  "  Your  uncle,"  said  the 
Warden  of  Morton  to  White's  nephew,  "  has  sent  into  the  world 
a  publication  with  nothing  to  call  attention  to  it  but  an 
iidveitisement  or  two  in  the  newsjiapors  :  but  denond  upon  it, 
the  time  will  como  when  very  few  who  buy  books  will  be  withotit 
it."  Wo  know  how  thai  picdiction  has  boon  fullillod.  As  lias 
boon  said,  "  The  Comploat  Angier  "  anil  \Vliit6's  "  Solliorno  " 
jiro  the  two  English  books  that  most  of  all  breathe  the  true  spirit 
of  tile  country.  Like  in  this,  llio  two  liooks  are  of  diverse  cha- 
racter in  regard  to  their  jioinls  of  view.  Tlio  one  expresses  the 
tlelight  witli  which  tlio  townsman  born  and  bred  regards  the 
]ileasant  rivers  and  meadows  and  llowors  and  fountains  :  the 
other  elironiclos  the  "  acts  and  facts  "  of  the  countryside  with  a 
closeness  and  enthusiasm  that  are  only  the  endowment  of  the 
essential  villager.  For  Izaak  Walton  the  fields  and  woods  wore 
"too  pleasant  to  bo  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays."  Gilbert 
White  took  his  daily  round  among  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  and 
watched  tho  opening  of  the  llowors.  the  advent  and  deiiarturo  of 
the  birds,  with  the  regularity  and  pious  intorost  with  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  sub.stitute  road  prayers  at  Morton  I'inknoy. 
Walton  lias  given  oxipiisite  and  immortal  expression  to  tho  sense 
of  Koats's  line  sonnet  :  - 

To  onn  who  1ms  been  lung  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  tho  fair 
And  open  fiice  of  heaven, 
r.ut  for  Gilbert  White  one  instinotivolv  turns   to    tho  equally 
noble  linos  of  Mr.  INIerodith  :  - 

With  lovo  cxceodins  a  sinijilc  lov«  of  the  tliiuRS 

Thiit  glide  in  grniisi's  an.l  nibble  of  woody  wreck  ; 
l1r  clmnKO  their  pirrb  on  a  lieat  of  quivering  wings 

From  lirmieh  to  braroh,  only  iivstful  to  |>ip<>  and  peck  ; 
Or,  liri.stled,  curl  at  a  touch  their  .smiut.s    in  a  ball  : 

Or  cast  their  web  between  bramble  and  thorny  hook  ; 
The  good  physician  Mclampus,  loving  Ihem  all. 

Among  them  walked,  as  a  scholar  who  reads  a  book. 


Perhaps  nothing  is  to  he  raine<l  by  carrying  the  distinction 
further,  ^\■alton  and  White  are  both  classics,  and  remain  in 
positions  of  high  collateral  glorj'.  Moat  modem  readers  who  are 
conscious  of  the  weary  weight  of  the  unintelligible  world  of 
humanity  will  agree  with  Miss  Mitford  that  few  things  are  "  so 
delightful  as  ...  to  ramble  with  Mr.  White  <.vor  his  own 
parish  of  Selbonie,  and  form  a  friendship  with  the  fields  and 
co|)pices.  as  well  as  with  the  birds,  mice,  and  squirrels  who 
inhabit  them."  Miss  Mitford's  delicate  literary  taste  is  shown 
in  lier  naming  Gilbert  White  along  with  .lane  Austen  and  Defoe. 
White,  perhaps,  had  less  of  art  than  his  companion  realists. 
Hut  few  will  deny  that  what  the  incomparable  .Tane  Auston 
did  for  the  liennots  and  Elliots  of  this  world,  what  Defoo  did 
for  the  strange  solitary  life  of  Crusoe's  i.sland.  was  done  by 
Gilbert  White,  with  no  less  likeliliood  of  immortality,  for  the 
birds  and  lieasts  that  haunt  the  woods  and  meadows  of  pleasant 
SoUxirne. 


Hmcrican  Xcttcr. 


The  greatest  books  are  cheap,  for  they  linvc  survived  copy- 
right. Tile  trashiest  and  most  worthless  bot>ks  are  also  cheap, 
for  if  they  were  dear  there  would  be  no  market  for  them.  Hut 
the  best  of  tho  now  books  are  dear.  The  new  biographies, 
memoirs,  books  of  travel,  histories,  and  the  like  which  discrimi- 
nating readers  covet  are  oidy  to  bo  had  at  prices  which  are  a 
trial  to  a  good  many  Christmas  buj'ers.  Xansen's  "  Farthest 
North  "  costs  .?10  :  Tennyson 'a  Memoir,  §10  ;  Mahan's  "  Life  of 
Nelson,"  S8  ;  tho  Life  and  Journals  of  Audubon,  S"  60c.  ;  Mrs. 
Browning's  Letters  cost  §4,  which  is  better,  and  M'Carthy's 
"  Gladstone,"  $0.  Here,  no  doubt,  we  see  a  result  of  iiifcar- 
national  copyright,  so  wo  must  not  repine,  but  rather  rejoice 
that  tho  author  is  getting  his  duo. 

All  readers,  American  readers  certainly,  are  so  used  to  the 
cheap  literature  fostered  by  years  of  piracy  that  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  a  good  book,  well  made,  is  a  somouhat  serious  innova- 
tion and  will  result,  no  doubt,  in  promoting  the  practice  of 
reading  books  that  are  borrowed  or  hired  from  libraries  ;  yet  that 
is  something  to  which  many  American  readers  will  bo  slow  to 
reconcile  thomsolves.  The  idea  that  the  chief  cost  of  reading  is 
the  expenditure  of  tho  necessary  time  is  obstinately  fixed  in 
many  minds,  and  will  not  readily  be  dibbxlgod.  And  then,  too, 
a  book  which  one  has  read  is  for  that  i-eason  a  better  book  to 
keep,  and  more  useful  to  refer  to.  One  does  not  adojitan  orphan 
for  a  day  or  a  week  and  tlien  take  it  back  to  the  asylum,  but 
once  adopted  tho  ornhan  is  part  of  tho  family  and  stays  in  it. 
.So  with  good  books  :  it  is  revolting  to  give  them  up  when  once 
they  have  como  into  apiu-eciativo  nands.  Wc  must  learn  to  jmy 
bigger  prices  for  our  literature  and  mend  our  disbursements  in 
some  oti.er  direction.  With  a  great  many  people  that  is  largely, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  habit.  Thousands  of  persons  of  rather 
moderate  pecuniary  resources  regard  tho  books  thoy  want  as 
necessaries  of  life  and  buy  them  without  delay  or  ci>mpunction, 
wlioreas  thousands  of  very  uiucli  richer  persons  who  s|X!nd  money 
without  consideration  on  theatre  tickets  or  chaupngne  think  of 
the  propensity  for  new  books  as  a  weakness  to  be  kept  under 
restraint,  and  at  which  thrift  should  draw  a  lino. 

Books,  however,  of  some  sort  every  one  in  this  country  seoms 
bound  to  have.  The  thought  of  a  family  with  nothing  tit  to  read 
is  nearly  as  revolting  to  tho  contemporary  Amcricnii  bn-or  of  his 
fellow-man  as  tho  thought  of  a  family  dostituto  ■  :"  "  r.  ad, 

or  pic.     The  last  two  decades  have  seen  an  in.;  ,  iica- 

tion  of  free  libraries  in  the  I'nitod  States,  soni.  .ined 

to  Im.'  preat    and  a  huge  number  of  small  ones  ■  ■  not 

groat  but  very  useful.     A   pamphlet  that  has  '  v  the 

Free    Library    t'ommission    of    Wisconsin     te-  'ting 

experiments  witli  free  travelling  libraries  in  tlun  M.^:-..  It  was 
found  in  Wisconsin  that,  while  public  libraries  in  cities  and 
largo  villages  flourished,  those  in  small  villages  and  liamlets 
failed  for  lack  of  new  books  by  which  to  h<dd  their  patrons. 
Dunn  County,  for  example,  has  a  free  public  library  at  tho 
county  seat,  but  the  diflioulty  of  getting  and  returning  tho 
books  hindercil  the  circulation  of  them  among  the  country  jwoplo. 
Mr.  Stout,  a  trustee  of  this  library,  undertook  to  find'a"rcmc<Iy. 
He  bought  oCKl  wholesome,  popular  books,  divided  tliem  into  16 
little  libraries  of  about  'M  volumes  e.ich,  put  c.ich  lot  into  a  suitable 
case,  and  sent  word  to  the  farmers  and  dwellers  in  hamlets  of 
tho  county  that  the  libraries  would  lie  issued  on  demand  to 
responsible  persons  who  would  t:\ke  charge  of  thorn.  Tho 
arrangement  made  was  that  one  ilollar  should  l>c  ]iaid  for  each 
library  received,  that  the  library  should  l>e  kept  in  some  place 
conveniently  accessible,  and  that  when  tho  Ixxiks  h.ad  Iwcn  duly 
read    the   library  si'.ould  be  rcttuiicd  and  replaced  by  another. 
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Mr.  Stout's  plan  has  worked  well.  At  last  accounts  he  had  34 
libraries  constantly  in  use  in  Dunn  County  and  following  one 
another  about  from  place  to  place.  Of  the  34  stations  where 
these  libraries  are  kept  29  are  in  farmhouses,  four  in  country 
stores,  and  one  in  a  railway  station.  The  annual  circulation  of 
books  from  these  34  libraries  is  about  10,(tOO,  and  increases. 
Dunn  County  is  big  and  sparsely  settled  with  a  population  of 
about  16,000.  Mr.  Stout's  literary  exploit  has  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  in  various  places  his  scheme  has  been  successfully 
imitated. 

The  imperfect  satisfaction  which  results  from  contempo- 
rary methods  of  distributing  the  available  supply  of  annual 
funds  appears  in  the  discussions  which  have  lately  arisen 
as  to  the  pay  of  the  American  college  professors.  Scribner's 
Mar/aziae  lately  printed  two  articles  on  this  subject,  neither 
of  which  pictured  the  professor's  calling  as  the  path  to 
affluence,  or  his  lot  as  altogether  enviable.  They  have  been 
the  text,  or  the  excuse,  for  many  newspaper  articles,  the  gist 
of  most  of  which  is  that  the  American  professor,  could 
spend  with  profit  and  satisfaction  an  annual  stipend  considerably 
greater  than  he  now  receives.  It  appears  that  professors  in  our 
colleges  are  usually  paid  from  §1,600  to  §4,000  a  year.  Very  few 
receive  more  than  .§4,000,  but  a  great  many,  especially  in  the 
smaller  colleges,  receive  less  than  §1,500.  It  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  dreams  of  avarice  are  not  duly  realized  by 
even  the  bigger  of  these  stipends,  and  that  considering  how 
much  distinction  professors  are  expected  to  possess,  and  the  place 
in  society  that  they  should  be  expected  to  fill,  it  would  be  well 
if  their  pay  could  be  raised.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  is  frankly 
made  that  the  purposes  of  American  philanthropists,  who  have 
shown  themselves  so  ready  to  devote  great  sums  to  educational 
uses,  would  be  better  fulfilled  if  a  larger  proportion  of  endow- 
ment funds  was  devoted  to  promoting  the  comfort  of  professors 
and  somewhat  less  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
students.  Great  inducements  and  opportunities  are  offered  to 
American  youth  to  learn.  It  may  be  true  that  the  inducement 
for  first-rate  men  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  is  not  pro- 
portionately strenuous.  There  is  distinction  to  be  won  in  the 
professor's  calling,  but  of  considerable  pecuniary  prizes  it  has 
none. 

The  conditions  of  life  have  changed  so  rapidly  in  some  of 
the  States  and  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  that  in  some 
cases  to  picture  an  order  of  things  that  has  come  into  being, 
developed,  and  disappeared  is  a  labour  that  seems  better  suited 
to  the  man  with  a  cin^matographe  machine  than  to  a  writer.  It 
is  so  much  the  better  luck  when  one  of  these  fleeting  pictures 
had  been  caught  and  put  into  fit  words.  The  cowboy  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  the  adjacent  territory  began  with  the 
building  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  flourished  in  the  seventies, 
began  to  decline  in  the  eighties,  when  wire  fencing  and  land  dis- 
putes became  common,  and  is  likely  to  be  almost  extinct  when 
the  century  runs  out.  Happilj',  he  was  observed  in  his  prime  by 
at  least  one  attentive  eye,  and  the  record  of  hira  has  been  made  by  a 
competent  hand.  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  new  story-book  "  Lin 
McLean  ''  (Harpers)  immortalizes  [one  cowboy,  and  insures  the 
species  against  oblivion.  It  is  very  amusing,  very  skilfully 
written,  and  may  be  trusted  as  a  faithful  study  of  a  curious 
and  edifying  human  creature.  !51r.  Wistsr  is  a  Philadelphian  who 
has  had  a  tolerably  complete  expeiience  of  current  civilization, 
being  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  person  of  many  accomplishments, 
and  familiarly  conversant  with  most  kinds  of  American  society. 
Besides  serving  a  long  apprenticeship  to  letters  and  things 
polite,  he  has  made  many  long  visits  to  the  cowboy  country,  so 
he  really  knows  the  real  cowboy,  and  he  knows  how  to  write, 
and  "  Lin  McLean  "  is  one  of  the  results. 

The  performance  of  Racine"s  Athalie  on  December  6,  8,  and 
10,  at  the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard  College,  is  an  oldish 
story,  but  not  yet  Quite  out  of  mind.  It  was  accomplished 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  French  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  most  of  the  parts  were  taken  by  undergraduates.  An 
innovation  was  the  share  taken  in  the  performance  by  girl 
students  from  Radclifl'e  College,  better  identified,  perhaps,  as 
the  "  Harvard  Annex."  Heretofore  in  Harvard  plays  the  female 
parts  have  been  taken  by  young  men.  The  performances,  which 
were,  of  course,  especially  interesting  to  teachers  and  students 
of  BVench,  excited  widespread  attention  and  were  very  success- 
fully given  before  large  audiences. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  R.  Spofi'ord,  lately  the  librarian,  and  at 
present  assistant  librarian,  of  the  Congressional  Library,  is 
not  the  first  man  to  become  so  engrossed  in  books  as  to  be 
oblivious  to  material  concerns,  but  his  case  is  so  remarkable  as 
to  deserve  notice.  A  part  of  Mr.  Spoft'ord's  superabundant 
duties  as  librarian  was  to  receive  and  account  for  fees  received 
for  copyrights.     It   was   discovered   a   year  or  two  ago  that  his 


accounts  were  in  disorder,  and  that  some  §20,000  due  from  hira 
to  the  Government  was  missing.  Mr.  Spofi'ord  could  neither 
explain  the  deficit  nor  find  the  money.  There  was  an  investiga- 
tion, and  as  the  librarian  was  known  to  be  incapable  of  dis- 
honesty, it  ended  in  his  paying  the  deficit  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  continuing  in  oilice.  Presently,  however,  a  new  librarian, 
Mr.  Young,  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Spofi'ord,  at  his  own  desire, 
became  assistant  librarian,  tliereby  getting  rid  of  all  fiscal 
duties.  But,  amusing  to  tell,  shrce  the  books  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  have  been  moved  to  their  new  home  and  the  old 
quarters  ransacked,  Mr.  Spofford's  missing  funds  have  been 
turning  up  in  odd  drawers  and  unexpected  places,  most  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  bundles  of  postal  orders  and  cheques,  some- 
what antiquated,  but  still  good,  which  had  been  received,  pushed 
aside,  and  forgotten.  As  these  deposits  of  buried  treasure  have 
come  to  light  they  have  been  cashed  and  the  money  used  to  re- 
imburse the  venerable  librarian  for  the  mysterious  "shortage"' 
that  he  made  good.  Mr.  Spofi'ord,  though  obviously  deficient 
in  matters  of  ordinary  business,  is  efiicient  and  exceedingly 
erudite  in  concerns  strictly  proper  to  his  profession.  No  one  else 
knows,  or  is  likely  to  know,  nearly  as  much  as  he  does  about  the 
books  in  the  Congressional  Library,  and  what  chey  contain. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  there  are  new 
editions  this  year  of  the  works  of  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  James 
VVhitcomb  Riley.  The  set  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  books  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Co.)  is  out  in  eight  volumes,  of  which  two  are 
poems.  Mr.  Aldrich's  muse  has  long  been  used  to  proper 
raiment,  and,  while  it  is  gratifying  to  see  his  lines  handsomely 
set  forth  with  due  embellishment  of  print,  paper,  and  binding, 
there  is  happily  no  novelty  about  it.  But  with  Mr.  Riley  it  is- 
difl'erent.  He  has  clung  resolutely  to  his  own  copyrights,  and 
most  of  his  books  have  been  made  in  Indianapolis  by  the  print- 
ing comi^any  which  issued  the  newspaper  the  Indianapolis  News, 
with  which  he  used  to  be  connected.  They  are  decent,  legible 
books,  but  they  are  not  pretty.  Only  one  volume  of  Mr.  Riley's, 
is  remembered  as  externally  beautiful.  That  was  "  Old 
Fashioned  Roses,"  which  was  put  together  away  from  home. 
Now  the  whole  set  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Scribners  in  the  same 
pleasing  form  that  they  have  given  to  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Barrie,  and  Eugene  Field.  Another  important  new  book  of 
American  poetry  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  "  Poems  Now  First 
Collected  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.).  Mr.  Stedman  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  are  the  two  most  responsible  poets  we  have  left. 
By  right  of  seniority,  as  well  as  merit  and  cultivation,  they  foriii 
a  little  group  to  which  no  one  else  quite  belongs. 


Covvespotibcnce, 

— ♦ — 

THE    ETHICS    OF    PUBLISHING. 

TO  THE  EniTOR. 

Sir, — Passing  the  shop  of  the  Free  Thought  Publishing  Com- 
pany last  week  I  saw,  with  the  blankest  amaze,  a  copy  of  a  book 
of  mine  in  the  window,  bearing  the  impress,  "  Published  by  the 
Free  Thought  Publishing  Company."  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
portray  my  feelings. 

This  book,  "  The  Savage  Life,"  was  published  by  Chapman 
and  Hall  many  years  ago.  Later  I  sold  the  copyright  to  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  copy  in  the- 
window  was  one  of  Chapman's  edition.  Hurrying  to  catch  a 
train,  I  did  not  make  further  inquiries  on  the  spot,  but  wrote  ta 
Messrs.  Chatto,  who  replied  : — 

111,  St.  Martin'5-lane,  W.C.,  Dec.  10. 

My  dear  Boyle, — You  are  doubtless  right  in  your  surmi.se  that  the 
copy  of  "  Savage  Life  "  which  you  saw  at  the  Free  Thougiit  Publishing- 
Company's  was  one  of  those  printed  by  Chapman  and  Hall.  I  find  we 
bought,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  1882,  of  Mr.  Barrett,  a  remainder  of  about; 
2."i0  copies  in  sheets  of  Chapman's  edition,  and  sold  them  off  to  Mr. 
Bi-adlaugh  the  same  year.  There  could,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to 
his  binding  them  as  he  pleased,  with  his  own  name  or  another  on  the 
cover.     With  kind  regards,  &c.,  Andrew  Chatto. 

I  answered  : — - 

My  dear  Chatto, — Since  you  see  "  no  objection,  of  course,"  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Free  Thought  Society,  who  have  told  a  flat  lie  amt 
ventured  to  assert  th.at  I  have  relations  with  them,  I  shall  ask  the 
opinion  of  litterateurs  and  the  world  in  gener,\l  upon  this  matter. 

Again,  it  is  surely  needless  to  express  my  feelings — every 
reader  will  understand  them  if  he  knows  what  manner  of  works 
were  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  associates. 
There  is  a  personal  note,  however.  I  am  connected  with  a  great 
institution  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the   neighbourhood  of 
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this  shop.  If  my  colleagues  had  chanced  to  oijserve  the 
impudent  falsehood  announced  there,  in  the  first  place,  I  trust, 
they  would  have  disbelieved  ;  in  the  second,  I  fuel  sure,  they 
w.juld  have  asked  an  explanation  from  me.  IJnt  subordinates 
familiar  with  my  name  who  look  into  the  window  have  no  reason 
to  doubt.  One  cannot  estimate  the  mischief  which  this  imputa- 
tion may  have  done  me. 

Why  not  appeal  to  the  law  ?  For  many  reasons— amonj; 
others  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cliatto.  who  should  bo  acquainted  with 
the  law,  BOOS  "  no  objection,  of  course."  I  prefer  an  appeal  to 
the  public,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

FREDK.  BOYLE. 

North  Lod''o,  Addiscombe,  Dec.  14. 


BROMBY'S    TRANSLATION    OF    THE 
"QUyESTIO  DE  AQUA  ET  TERRA.' 

TO  THK  EDITOH. 

Sir, — I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  J5romby  would  have  been 
betlir  advised  if  he  had  accepted  in  silence  tho  well-merited 
MtrictiiroR  upon  his  book  which  appeare<l  in  Literature  of  Decera- 
l>er  <]■.  He  lias,  however,  been  rash  enou;^h  to  ask  for  more,  and 
challcnj^os  mo  to  point  out  tlie  instances  of  his  shortcomings  in 
tlio  matter  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Kngliah  ipiota- 
tiouB,  to  which,  ho  says,  I  oidy  "  vaguely  alluded  "  in  my 
luovioua  letter.  Here,  accordingly,  is  a  trial  list  of  errors  (I  do 
not  ii:etend  that  it  is  exhaustive)  : — Greek,  pp.  10,  20  (two),  2^ 
(three),  2'J  (two),  Xi  (seven),  U  (five),  50  (six),  51,  64,  55  (two)  : 
Latin,  pp.  17.  46  ;  Italian,  jip.  11,  i:!  (two),  14  (annotation  from 
tho  "  Convivio,"  which  is  absolutely  unintelligible  as  it  stands), 
21,  42,  4il,  55  (two),  59;  French,  p.  10  (two):  fingiish,  p.  ;U 
(a  niisipiotation  from  Dr.  llooro's  "  Studies  in  Dante,"  which 
is  tho  more  reprehensible  that  it  fathers  upon  Dr.  Jloore  a  lapse 
in  ICnglish  grammar  for  which  Mr.  Bromby  is  himself  responsible). 
This,  as  I  think  even  Mr.  liromby  will  admit,  is  an  uncommonly 
hcj-vy  list  for  a  little  book  of  less  than  (>0  by  no  means  closely- 
printetl  pages.  I  may,  perhaps  bo  allowed  s|)aoe  for  one  or  two 
of  tho  choicest  specimens.  The  following  profess  to  be  quota- 
tions from  Aristotle  : — P.  33  :  dpx>)>'  ci  toi'ituv  ivayKiiiov  (aic)  Itvai 
(.sic)  fiiav  lijroi;  yap  IvcixiTttt  fiiXriov  ij  (.si'i-)  ttuXXh!  (.siV)  ;  p.  55  :  iif  {.sic) 
i'lffoi' (.-iic)  ii-iVx'rai  aviiBciTi'^Hv  {■■iir).  In  tho  former  of  these  passages, 
biHides  tho  monstrosities  in  tho  way  of  accentuation  (which  I 
almost  despair  of  j'our  Ijoing  able  to  reproduce)  there  are  two 
Ktops  and  a  word  (/nVii/  before  /S.'Xnov)  omitUd  (see  Dr.  Mooro, 
'•  Studies  in  Dante,  p.  llti).  Tho  second  passage,  besides 
similar  monstrosities  (which  are  common  to  nearly  every  (ireek 
'|uc>t;ition  in  tho  book,  accents  and  breathings  being  8oatterc«l 
hajihazard  in  "  pepper-pot  "  fashion),  contains  a  word  unknown 
to  Ijiddell  and  Scott,  and  I  presume,  therefore,  to  classical  Greek 
(unless,  possil)ly,  it  occurs  among  the  hundred  new  words 
registered  in  tho  recently-publislied  fragments  of  Bacchylides). 
The  following  may  servo  respectively  as  samples  of  Latin  and 
Italian  : — P.  40  :  "  Asia  .  .  .  habet  in  oceano  Koo  ostia  llumina 
(.sic)  Gangis  '."p.  13:  "  lo  luogo  di  (sic)  sounna  Deita(,sic),"  and  so 
on  (1(1  lil}ilniii.  With  Mr.  Bromliy's  not  very  handsome  attempt 
to  shift  tho  blame  for  those  errors  from  himself  on  to  his  ]irinter 
it  is  not  for  me  to  deal.  His  avowed  intention  of  repeating  in 
a  new  edition  such  grotoscpio  blunders--"  jieddliiig  points  "  Mr. 
Hromby  prefers  to  call  them — as  "  Dante  Alaghorius  "  and 
"  Cane  Grandi  do  Scala,"  to  say  nothing  of  "  Nichomacus  "and 
sundry  mistranslations,  will,  doubtless,  have  a  certain  interest 
for  his  publisher. 

Mr.  Hromby  complains  of  my  having  assumed  that  ho  was 
"  ballled  "  by  certain  Latin  jihrasos  which  he  has  loft  untrans- 
lated and  inserted  bodily  in  the  FiUglish  text.  This  assumption, 
a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  is  now  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bromliy 
himself,  who  admits  in  so  many  words  that  ho  was  unable  to 
translate  tho  ]ihrases  in  <|nestion,  some  as  being  "  words  of  art 
not  to  be  literally  translated,"  others  as  being  "  technical  terms 
and  untranslatable  "  (by  Mr.  Bromby),  though  ho  claims  to  have 
given  their  meaning  in  his  notes  — a  totally  diti'erent  matter. 

To  my  statement  with  regard  to  the  misrondering  itii.tnim  of 
(ir^i.s  as  "  orb  "  and  terra  as  "  land,"  Mr.  Bromby  objects  that 
these  words  in  certain  passages  of  the  treatise  do  and  must  l)car 
these  meanings.  Certainly  they  do  and  must.  But  that  does 
not  alter  tho  tact  that  5Ir.  Bromby  has  rondorod  them  wrongly 
pas.sifii. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ilrawing  attention  to  yot 
another  of  IMr.  Bromby 's  shortcomings,  which  1  refrained  from 
mentioning  in  my  former  letter.  In  his  preface  ho  says  be  knows 
of  no  other  Italian  version  of  the  "  t^bia'Stio  "  besides  that  of 
Longhena  (printeil  in  Fraticelli's  eilition  and  published  origin- 
ally by  Torri  in  1843).  That  Mr.  Bromby  should  be  unaware 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  "  niiovo  volgari/.zamonto  "  of 
Giuliani   (published  in  1S82),    who  devotes  more  than  100  imges 


to  the  treatise  in  the  second  volume  of  his  well-known  edition 
of  the  Latin  works  of  Dante,  is  but  one  proof  more  of  the 
"  amazing  ignorance  "  to  which  I  referred  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

Mr.  Bromby's  charges  against  me,  implied  if  not  explicit, 
of  "  discourtesy,"  "  unfair  criticism,"  and  "  dishonourable 
conduct  "  (I)  I  am  not  concerned  to  notice.  These  and  other 
))oint8  in  his  letter  I  may  safely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  tho 
"  impartial  itcrsoii  "  and  •'  lersoii  of  intelligence  "  to  whom  ho 
so  confidently  appeals.  That  persnn,  I  have  little  doubt,  will  be 
inclined  to  share  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Broinby,  havine  been 
supplied  by  you.  Sir.  with  the  necessary  length  of  rope,  has,  if 
nut  neatly,  at  anj-  rate  very  elfectually,  disposed  of  himself. 

I  wouhl  remind  Mr.  Bromby,  in  conclusion,  in  response  to 
his  apology  for  having  undertaken  the  traiiblation  of  the 
"  Quicstio,"  that  the  enthusiast  who  ventures  Ufxin  "  things 
unattempted  yot  in  prose  or  rhyme  "  should  at  least  be  properly 
equipped  for  his  emprise — ••  noii  e  impresa  da  pigliare  agabbo. " 
That  Mr.  Bromby's  equipment,  even  '•  after  more  than  'M  years' 
diligent  study  of  Dante,"  is  lamentably  deficient  is  a  fact  which 
will  be  patent  to  every  one  who  reads  his  letter  or  opens  his 
book.  Ho  has,  in  fact,  as  I  said  before,  "  rushed  in  "  head- 
long and  has  come  badly  to  grief.  Let  us  ho]  o  that  another 
time,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  will  be  more  prudent,  and  will 
be  persuaded  to  range  himself,  with  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
"  on  the  side  of  the  angels." 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

Doriioy  Wood,  Burnhain,  Bucks,  Dec.  18. 

"MOUNTAIN,    STREAM,    AND    COVERT." 

TO  THE  EDITOn. 

Sir, — In  his  very  kindly  notice  of  my  '•  Mountain,  Stream, 
and  Covert  "  tho  reviewer  remarks  that  I  have  painted  villages 
and  squires,  farmers  and  peasantry,  in  tones  which  make  us 
wonder  if  all  which  we  have  read  lately  about  the  agricultural 
depression  is  not  a  bad  dream.  "  In  this  inoduni  .\rcadia  every- 
body is  happy  and  contented.  Every  landlord  is  generous  ; 
every  parson  good  :  every  farmer  wears  u  cheerful  smile  upon  his 
countenance  :  every  labourer  is  loyal,  and  everj-  cottage  pic- 
turesque. The  Kadical  serpent  has  not  yet  crept  into  the  Eaon, 
and  we  wonder  whether  Mr.  Shand  would  be  so  obliging  as  to 
tell  us  where  it  is.  He  lets  us  know  that  it  is  situated  some- 
whore  in  Kent." 

The  article  was  WTitten  more  than  20  years  ago,  and  though 
tho  rose-coloured  tints  may  oven  then  have  been  mutter  of 
opinion,  the  sunshine  that  inspired  them  has  been  fading  and 
dying  down.  It  points  the  ead  changes  brought  about  through 
agricultural  depression.  The  scenery  is  still  as  fair,  and  tno 
pictures(pie  cottages  are  kept  up  in  decent  repair.  Tho  land- 
lords would  be  generous  if  they  could  atford  liberality,  but 
fast-falling  rents  nave  embarrassed  them  ;  it  is  to  bo  hoiked  that 
all  the  parsons  are  good,  but  when  they  dejiend  on  their 
"  livings  "  they  are  bard-iip  to  a  man  :  the  farmers  who  used  to 
smile  still  grin  and  be.ir  it,  and  perhaps  are  lets  to  be  pitied 
than  impecunious  proprietors,  for  they  can  pretty  much  dictate 
their  own  terms.  But  they  have  been  turning  goi«l  arable  land 
into  pasture,  and  have  been  grubbing  tho  hop-gurdeiis.  which, 
thanks  to  forcngn  competition,  are  seldom  profitable  and  some- 
times ruinous.  Consequently  they  have  been  lowering  wages  and 
turning  away  suporlluous  lab  Hirers,  who  have  migrated  to  tho 
over-crowded  markets  of  the  towns.  Arcadia,  such  as  it  was,  is 
no  longer  to  bo  sought  in  Kent,  though  the  Hadical  serpent  is 
by  no  moans  rampant  as  3-et,  for  tho  ai\'isions  are  still  stanch 
to  Conservatism. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Oakdale,  Edenbridgo."  ALEX.  INXES  SHAXD. 

BOOK    SALE    AVERAGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOK. 
Sir. — Tho  writer  of  your  notice  of  the  Ashburnham  Library 
is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  highest  average  at  a  b<wk  auction 
was  obtaineil  at  the  Stuart  sale  at  Christie's  in  1SJ»5.  Of  tho 
totJil  (i.'4.2!tl))  then  realized  for  215  lots.  i"1.72l  has  to  Iw 
deducted  tor  five  manuscripts,  which  would  at  once  rwluco  thu 
apparently  high  average  of  about  f20  to  a  very  mo<lest  amount. 
It  is  mislea<liiig  ti>  average  a  book  sale  in  which  the  nust 
important  articles  are  Illuminatoil  maniLscripts.  In  l.^TS  tho 
Perkins  Library  of  only  84"i5  bits  brought  the  astounding  total 
of  clo.se  on  l'2t>.(X)0.  so  that  the  average  in  tliat  instance  would 
bo  over  £30  per  lot.  But  that  library,  like  Mr.  St.iart's  small 
collection,  consisted  largely  of  manuscripts,  .ind  conse<|uently 
defies  any  species  of  average  comparisons.      Each  Illuminated 
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manuscript  is  unique,  or  nearly  so.  and  tlie  price  paid  for  one 
cannot  reasonably  be  compared  to  that  paid  for  another.  So  far 
as  that  goes,  the  very  highest  average  realized  by  a  book  or 
manuscript  sale  was  obtained  in  1889,  when  91  lots  of  the 
Hamilton  manuscripts  brought  over  £15,000,  or  over  £150  per 
lot.  Tltv  Timet!  of  July  C  stated  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Ashburnham  Library  produced  the  highest  average  yet  attained 
in  this  country — namely,  about  £18  per  lot.  The  accuracy 
of  this  statement  remains  unaffected  by  the  Stuart  average, 
which  moreover  was  the  average  of  a  sale,  not  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
entire  library,  but  merely  of  a  selected  portion  of  it. 

Yours  truly,  BII5AIO*IA02. 


flotcs. 


In  next  week's  Literature  "  Among  my  Books  "  will  be 
written  by  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes." 

*  «  *  * 

Major  Martin  Hume,  whose  "Sir  Walter  Ralegh  "is  nowbeing 
produced  in  a  large  second  edition,  has  undertaken  to  continue 
for  the  Record  Oflice  the  work  of  editing  the  Spanish  State 
Papers  relating  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., which  closely 
occupied  the  late  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  for  nearly  40  years. 
Major  Hume's  first  attempt  at  literature,  after  some  15  years  of 
politics,  was  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  MS.  "  Chronicle  of 
Hem-y  VIII.  of  England,"  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons 
in  1889.  This  led  to  his  editing  the  Spanish  State  Papers  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  Record  Office,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of 
this  calendar  being  now  in  the  press.  Lately  he  has  brought  to 
completion  the  "  History  of  Spain,"  from  the  union  of  the 
Crowns  to  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  This  work,  to  which  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  contributes  chapters  relating 
to  Charles  V.,  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  be  published  early  in 
the  new  year.  It  will  be  the  first  attempt  to  provide  English 
readers  with  an  authoritative  histoiy  of  modern  Spain  embody- 
ing the  results  of  recent  research.  Major  Hume  is  now  hard  at 
work  upon  a  new  life  of  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  which  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Nisbet.  He  has  a  large  mass  of  unused 
material  at  his  disi:)Osal,  and  will  be  able  probably  to  elucidate 
still  further  the  political  events  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Other 
works  are  coming  from  this  hardworking  historian,  who  has 
undertaken  to  write  volumes  on  the  Tudor  period  and  on 
Spanish  history  for  Mr.  Fisher  LTnwin,  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  Messrs.  Methuen,  and  an  American  publisher,  besides 
a  series  of  short  articles  for  the  EnrjUsh  Illustrated  Magazine. 
■it  ■»  *  -» 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  whose  books  on  natural  history  are 
always  sure  of  a  wide  welcome,  has  been  working  for  some  years 
past  at  the  subject  of  the  stipules  of  plants,  and  this  study  has 
led  him  further  to  that  of  buds  ;  the  result  of  these  labom-s  will 
be  found  in  a  new  book,  to  be  entitled  "  Buds  and  Stipules," 
which  Sir  John  is  now  preparing  for  the  press.  Even  to  the  very 
"  general  reader  "  the  outcome  of  these  studies  will  oft'er  points 
■of  considerable  interest.  For  instance,  the  mode  in  which 
the  buds  of  difl'erent  plants  are  protected  against  the  inclemency 
of  winter  is  in  itself  a  subject  of  wide  and  engrossing  research, 
the  results  of  which  are  of  value  to  all  who  care  to  follow  the 
mysterious  workings  of  nature. 

*  «  *  * 

More  than  six  months  ago  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  went 
out  into  the  desert  places  of  North  Wales  to  devote  himself  to 
.1  work  of  fiction,  animated  by  a  serious  purpose,  which  has  long 
lain  at  the  back  of  his  mind.  This  book  is  to  be  called 
"  Despair's  Last  Journey,"  and  will  represent  the  writer's  own 
view  of  the  facts  of  life  ;  it  will  probably  be  finished  in  time  for 
publication  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Murray  has  also  recently  seen 
through  the  press  a  volume  of  tales  and  poems  shortly  to  be  issued 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus.  This  will  be  the  first  collection 
of  Mr.  Murray's  verse  which  has  appeared. 

*  *  *  * 

Perhaps  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  Mr.  Murray's  book 
criticizing  contemporary  novelists  there  was  an  article  on  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  to  which  some  critics  of  the  critic  have  taken 
exception  ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  since  Mr.  David  Christie 
Murray  has  had  the  audacity  to  review  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
it  would  be  interesting,  and  probably  amusing,  if  it  were  only 
possible  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  review  him.  It  happens 
that  some  five  years  ago  Mr.  Murray  received  a  letter  from 
Stevenson  which  may  supply  this  want,  even  if  it  does  not 
wholly     satisfy    Mr.      Murray's     critics.      The     letter,     which 


we  give  in  extenno,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  passage 
of  a  private  character,  was  undated,  but  was  written,  as  we  have 
said,  about  1892  : — 

Honolulu. 

Dear  Mr.  Christie  Murray, — Here  is  a  strange  place  for  me  to  date  a 
letter  from,  to  a  brother  Briton,  a  brother  artist,  and  (unless  yo\ir  three 
names  belie  you  strangely)  a  Ijrother  Scot.  But  the  truth  is  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  South  Seas  (where  I  find  everything  to  interest  me  and 
more  health  than  I  am  used  to  have)  for  some  time  ;  and  I  must  do 
that  by  letter  which  I  had  rather  do  by  word  of  mouth.  "  By  the  Gates 
of  the  Sea  "  was  my  first  introduction  to  your  worli  ;  since  then  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  your  pages,  and  this  week  I  have  been 
making  up  lee-way  with  "  Aunt  Kachel,"  "Hearts,"  "The  Weaker 
Vessel,  "and  "First  Person  Singular,  "  which  I  lay  down  to  write  to  you, 
and  to  congratulate  you.  Setting  aside  George  Sleredith,  our  elder  and 
better,  I  have  read  none  of  my  contemporaries  with  the  same  delight  ; 
and  whatever  you  may  think  of  my  own  productions,  I  think  you  will  be 
like  me  in  this,  that  you  wiU  .set  a  value  on  the  admiration  of  any 
fellow-craftsman.  I  should  not '  say  what  I  meant  if  I  did  not  add  my 
thanks  for  the  tone  of  your  writing  ;  several  times  you  have  encouraged 
me,  and  several  times  rebuked. 

Take  this  very  stupid  scrawl  from  a  worked-out  man  who  is  reduced 
to  the  level  of  writing  bUink  perse  when  he  tries  to  write  prose  (do  you 
know  the  .stage  ?),  and  t.ike  it  for  a  little  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  for 
had  I  been  my  own  man,  and  could  I  express  adequately  what  I  feel  at 
this  moment,  you  should  have  bad  a  charming  letter. 
Your  truly  obliged  reader, 

ROEITBT  Louis  Stevknson. 

For  Heaven's  sake  don't  answer  this  ;  I  know  what  a  business  it  is  ; 
only  when  you  hear  I  am  back,  and  have  a  chance,  be  as  kind  as  your 
books  and  come  to  see  me.      R.  L.  S. 

*  *  *  * 

We  referred,  three  weeks  ago,  to  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Publishers'  Association,  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  wording  and  arrangement  of  the  bibliographical  details  given 
on  the  title  pages  of  books.  The  committee  have  now  issued  their 
report  which  is  to  be  moved  for  adoption  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  association,  to  be  held  nest  March.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  cojiy  of  the  report  : — 

Kepokt  or  THE  Committee  on  Title  Pages. 
The   committee   held   meetings    on    Tuesday,  October  26  ;  Tuesday, 
November  2  ;  and  Thursday,  November  18  ;  and  unanimously  agreed   on 
the  following  recommendations  ; — 

(1)  Date. 

(a)  That  the  title  page  of  every  book  should  bear  the  date  of 
the  year  of  publication,  i.e.,  of  the  year  in  which  the  impression,  or 
the    reissue,  of   which  it  forms  a  part,  was  iirst  put  on  the  miirket. 

(bj  That  when  stock  is  reissued  in  a  new  form  the  title  page  should 
bear  the  date  of  the  new  issue,  and  each  copy  should  he  described  as 
a  "  reissue,"  either  on  the  title  page  or  in  a  bibliographical  note. 

(r)  That  the  date  at  which  a  book  was  last  revised  should  be 
indicated  either  on  the  title  page  or  in  a  bibliographical  note. 

(2)  BlELIOGEAPHICAL  NoTE. 

That  the  Bibliogr.aphical  note  should,  when  possible,  be  printed    on 
the    back    of    the    title   page   in    order   that   it  may  not  be  separated 
therefrom  in  binding. 
(.3)  Impkes.'^ion,  Edition,  Relssue. 

That  for  bibliographical  purposes  definite  meanings  should  be 
attached  to  these  words  when  used  on  a  title  page,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  recommended. 

Im}}ressioH.—A  number  of  copies  printed  at  any  one  time.  When 
a,  book  is  reprinted  without  change  it  should  be  called  a  new 
imprca.^ion^  to  distinguish  it  from  an  edition  as  defined  below. 

Edilioti. — An  impression  in  which  the  matter  has  undergone  some 
change,  or  for  which  the  type  has  been  reset. 

Ilci-isuc. — A   republication    at   a   dilferent   price,  or  in  a  different 
form,  of  part  of  an  impression  which  has  already    been    placed    on 
the  market. 
(4)  LOCALIZ.^TION. 

When  the  circulation  of  an  impression  of  a  book  is  limited  by 
agreement  to  a  particular  area,  that  each  copy  of  that  impression 
should  bear  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect. 

*  *  *  * 

These  recommendations  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  we 
are  afraid  the  novel  publisher  will  not  easily  give  up  the 
advertising  advantage  which  he  obtains  by  announcing  his  im- 
pressions  as  editions.  The  rule  as  regards  date,  which  recommends 
the  date  to  be  the  year  in  v.-hich  the  book  was  "  first  placed  on 
the  market,"  is  one  which  should  always  be  carried  out.  The 
habit  which  publishers  have  had  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  of  disregarding  such  a  rule,  and  antedating  many 
of  their  publications  on  the  eve  of  a  new  year,  has  led  the 
bibliographer  astray  more  than  once.  A  case  in  point  is  Swift's 
"  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  first  issued  in  December,  1711.  On 
the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  is  the  date  1712,  while  on 
those  for  the  three  following  editions  it  is  1711  ;  owing  to  the 
popularity  the  tract  obtained  several  editions  were  issued  before 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  published,  and  the  publisher 
was  compelled  to  go   back  on  his  word.     But  this  is  one  out  of 
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many  instances.  We  regret  that  the  report  tloesnot  recommend 
entering  at  Stationors'-hall-court  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  copyright  of  each  publication.  No  doubt  the  publisher  does 
not  caio  tliat  such  information  should  be  made  public,  but  sucli 
a  registration  of  copyright  particulars  would  do  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  mi3understan<ling  and  troublesome  labour.  It  has 
happened  more  than  once  that  a  publisher  has  continued  issuing 
a  work  in  one  form  when  he  had  no  right  to  do  so.  This  matter 
is  one  which  the  Society  of  Authors  would  do  well  to  consider 
carefully.  An  author  may  have  agreed  with  a  publisher  to  have 
his  novel  published  in  three  volumes,  and  in  that  form  only  ; 
then  the  author  dies.  In  all  probability  only  a  memorandum 
of  this  fact  remains  ;  but  the  publisher,  linding  that  the  novel 
would  succeed  in  another  form,  issue's  it  in  one  volume,  regard- 
loss  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  so.  Years  elapse, 
and  it  occiu's  to  another  publisher  to  Iniy  up  the  copy- 
rights of  this  particular  author  in  order  that  ho  may  issue  a 
collected  edition — only  then  do  revelations  occur  which  are.  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar.  We  would  certaiidy  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  the  registration  of  copyrights 
and  copyright  particulars. 

Mr.  lludyard  Kipling,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  a  student 
of  the  old  English  ballads,  and  when  he  gave  a  name  to  his  last 
book  he  must  have  had  running  in  his  head  the  tine  old  story  of 
"  the  brave  bonny  lasso  Mary  Ambree,"  which  begins 

Wlioii  CJiptaiues  eouragioiis,  whom  death  cold  not  daunte, 
Did  iiianh  to  tlu'  siege  of  the  citty  of  Uaunt, 
They  nuistri'd  their  souldicis  by  two  and  liy  thrci', 
And  till'  foniiost  hi  battle  was  Jlaiy  .\uil>i-ci.. 

And  when  Mary  mounts  the  castle  walls  to  dare  the  captains 
of  the  enemy  she  addresses  them  as 

Ye  captnines  couragious,  of  valour  so  hold. 

*■»■»♦ 

The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  I'ress  have  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  Oxford  Dante,  which  was  first  published  throe 
years  ago  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Edward  Moore.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  this  most  praiseworthy  venture  has  met 
with  the  .success  it  deserved,  the  book  having  had  a  steady  sale 
not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  as 
well.  The  present  edition  is  something  more  than  a  more 
reprint  of  the  former  one,  though  there  is  no  intimation  to  that 
«'li'eet  on  the  title-jLage.  Sundry  alterations  and  corrections 
have  boon  made  in  the  text  of  the  prose  works,  and  a  list  of  con- 
jectural emendations  has  been  prefixed  to  the  Qnacstio  dc 
AiiUd  (t  Tina.  The  index,  for  which  Mr.  Paget  Toynboo  is 
responsible,  and  which  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  Kind,  has  been 
carefully  revised.  A  good  many  mistakes  and  wrong  references 
have  been  reotilied,  and  a  supplementary  page  of  additions  and 
corrections  has  been  added,  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  editor 
did  not  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  titles 
ConrHo  and  Ik  VuUjari  Elmiiiin  in  favour  of  the  bettor  forms 
Vouvirw  and  J>e  Kw/i/tiri  Eluijuentiii,  which  are  now  accei^ted  as 
correct  by  the  best  authorities  and  almost  universally  adopted  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere. 

«  »  *  * 

At  the  same  time  a  beautiful  work  on  "  Dante,  soin  Lclien 
(Uid  sein  Wcrk,  sein  Verhiiltniss  /.ur  Kunst  und  nur  Politik,"  by 
Kranz  Xaver  Kraus,  has  just  been  published  by  Crote  in  Herlin. 
Its  contents  and  appearance  well  justify  the  28  marks  which  it 
costs.  The  first  part  is  biographical,  and  Kraus  succeeds  in 
giving  in  definite  outlines  the  main  features  of  the  poet's  life 
and  love.  Books  2  and  ;l  ("  Shorter  Writings  "  and  the  "  Com- 
nuidia  ")  discuss  the  various  literary  and  political  problems 
»-onnocled  with  Dante's  poems.  In  those  chaiiters  Kraus  dis- 
plays himself  both  as  a  trustworthy  guide  and  as  an  original 
thinker  of  no  moan  merit.  We  luiderstand  that  the  jiresent 
work,  which  is  illustrated  throughout,  is  not  the  final  contribu- 
tion which  the  author  expects  to  make  to  the  study  of  the 
Italian  epic  poet. 

■»*«.» 

The  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Coul.son  Kornahan's  novel 
"  Captain  Shannon,"  which  preceded  Mr.  Hall  Caine's 
"  Christian  "  in  the  IViml.tor  .l/ii;;ii;i;i<',  has  inclined  the  author 
to  write  another  series  of  coiuioctod  stories  for  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  upon  tho  same  lines,  with  the  same  character.  Max 
Kissler,  as  hero,  and  the  same  scene,  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Southend,  as  background.  Mr.  Kernahan  also  intends  adding  a 
Ihird  work  to  tho  series  which  began  with  '"  Uod  and  the  Ant." 
This  will  not  deal  with  religious  problems,  but  will  bo  more  in 
the  style  of  tho  "  Hook  of  Strange  Sins,"  and  should  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  publication  next  autumn,  when  Mr.  Kernahan 
will  probably  also  publish  a  volume  of  collected  es.iays,  re- 
printed from  tho   yiitdeenth   Ccntunj  and   other  periodicals,  in- 


cluding  articles   on   the    late   Frederick   Locker-Lampson,    Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  and  other  literary  men. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  New  York 
novelists,  is  wintering  in  London,  and  contributing  a  series  of 
criticisms  of  our  literature  and  art  tij  ('oUier's  H'e<7./;/,  an  Ameri- 
can illustrated  j'lUrnal.  These  letters  are  full  of  sympathy  with 
things  English  and  often  show  peculiar  insight.  It  is  wholesome 
to  read  candid  opinions  of  ourselves  written  without  fear  or 
favour,  if  not  always  flattering  to  our  national  pride.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Fawcett's  early  volumes  of  poetry,  "  Romance  and 
Eevery,"  "  Song  and  Story,"  and  his  latest,  ••  Songs  of  Doubt 
and  Dreams,"  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  preparing  a  new 
volume  collected  from  contompororj-  magazines  and  unpub- 
lished MSS. 

■»#♦•» 

Miss  Anna  1j.  Bicknell,  an  English  lady  who  lived  for  nino 
years  in  tho  Tuileries  as  a  governess  in  the  household  of 
Napoleon  III.,  has  written  an  article  for  the  .January  C'lttunj 
on  '•  French  Wives  and  Mothers."  The  illustrations  to  tho 
paper  are  drawn  by  the  eminent  French  artist  Boutet  de 
Moiivel.  Another  article  is  by  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  who  is 
engaged  upon  a  Life  of  his  father,  the  great  biologist,  and  con- 
trihutos  to  the  Ci/i?ini/  a  chapter  of  familiar  reminiscences. 
"  Scenes  from  Huxlej-'s  Home  Life."  Mr.  Huxley  is  a  master 
at  Charterhouse,  and  married  a  sister  of   Mrs.  Humphrj'  Ward. 

*  »  *  ♦ 

In  connexion  with  the  death  of  "  the  last  of  tho  Carlyles," 
Mrs.  Janet  Carlylo  Hanning,  at  Toronto,  at  the  age  of  85,  the 
other  day,  tho  following  letter  to  tho  deceased  lady  from  her 
famous  brother  is  not  without  interest  (a  correspondent  writes). 
It  will  be  .seen  that  it  was  addressed  to  '•  Jean  "  when  she  was 
about  :!0.  The  letter,  which  shows  the  sage  in  one  of  his  most 
amiable  lights,  is  written  in  a  clear,  firm  hand  on  a  folded  single 
sheet  of  "  copy  "  paper  : — 

Chelsea,  Saturday,  10th  Oct.,  1840. 

Mj- dear  Jean, — Perhaps  the  accompanying  Note  from  Jack  may  In- 
worth  a  penny  to  you  ;  I  send  it  oil  before  going  out  to  niv  walki  and 
afTalrs.  lie  haspasseil.  a.>  I  apprehended,  without  being  able  to  see  you. 
Our  Mother,  I  infer,  knows  of  his  movenients,  but  you  probably  not.  If 
you  could  send  word  to  Mary,  they  would  probably  then  all  know.  I 
hope  .lack  and  I  may  meet  now,  sometime  before  long.  He  is  truly 
"  made  into  a  iclird  ";  a  mortal  that  knows  rest  nowhere.  It  is  well 
that  motion  from  of  old  was  an  apiK'tite  of  his. 

We  bare  brilliant  October  weather  now  ;  at  least  it  must  bo  such 
where  there  is  no  smoke  to  deform  it  : — excellent  for  harvest.  We  hope 
our  Farm-]>eopU-  are  getting  on  smartly,  but,  excejit  hopes,  no  intima- 
tion reaches  us. 

Some  great  people  called  Stanleys  in  Chcshiro  inrit«  me  yestorday 
to  go  and  rusticate  with  them  ;  it  would  have  brought  me  almost  within 
sight  of  Liverpool  ;  but,  alas,  I  declined.  Great  masses  of  Books  are 
getting  gatheretl  round  me, — work  for  the  winter.  1  must  sit  stiU  here, 
and  ply  diligently.     I  hope  to  write  another  Bi^'l  by  and  by  I 

.Jane  is  well,  better  than  1  am  these  two  days,  a  beggarly  running  at 
the  nose  nlllicting  me.  It  will  be  olT  .soon  for  I  am  otherwise  strong,  and 
able  for  long  walks  in  the  loneliest  lanes  I  can  find  hereabouts  ;  some  of 
them  really  lonely  at  present,  ami  strewed  with  mournful  autumn  learcs. 
To'day  I  am  for  the  City,  a  long  way  olT,  through  din  and  rt-ek,  to  buy 
certain  bits  of  liooks.     1  aui  too  long  here  already  I 

.\dieu,  dear  Sister.     Commend  us  to  James,  to  both   the  Jomese.s. 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  CARLYLE. 

*  ♦  »  •» 

A  novel  now  running  in  the  Daihj  Hail  is  by  Mrs.  William- 
son, tho  writer  of  • '  The  Barn  Stormers, ' '  which  we  review  elsewhere, 
who  is  working  at  no  less  than  three  other  serial  stories  as  well 
as  collecting  linln  f.ir  a  more  ur  less  realistic  study  to  l)e  called 
"  The  HewspajH^r  Cirl."  This  story  is  to  bo  woven  about  actual 
incidents,  nio.'itly  in  a  spirit  of  comedy,  as  was  the  case  in  "  Tho 
Barn  Stormers,"  in  which  some  of  the  most  unlikely  circum- 
stances were  events  that  had  actually  taken  place.  Mr«. 
Williamson's  sensational  novel,  ••  A  Woman  in  Grey,"  is  to  bo 
pul)lished  by  Messrs.  Uoutledge  early  in  the  coming  year.  With 
this  variety  of  work  in  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
Mrs.  Williamson  is  ono  of  the  fastost  writers  among  successful 
novelists  of  the  day,  30,(XX1  wonis  in  a  week  l»eing  her 
"  average,"  and  40,000  her  •'  reconl." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Francis  H.  H.irdy,  the  author  of  "  The  Mills  of  C,oi\." 
was  born  in  Philailelphia,  and  had  had  many  experiences  and 
adventures  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  before  he  settled  in 
London  some  eight  years  ago.  His  later  work  is  to  be  found  in 
many  magazines,  and  last  year,  to  one  volume  of  tho  Foriniyhtl}/ 
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containing  six  numbers,  he  had  the  perhaps  unique  distinction 
of  contributing  four  signed  articles.  He  is  now  at  work  upon  a 
long  novel,  the  characters  in  which  are  American,  though  the 
scenes  will  be  laid  in  London,  Kgypt,  and  Italy.  This  will 
probably  not  come  before  the  public  until  the  end  of  1898. 
*  *  *  * 

Mr.  K.  H.  Lacon  Watson,  whose  causerie  on  new  books  in 
t"-.e  Monthly  Parlct  is  always  of  interest,  will  probably  publish 
in  the  spring  another  book  of  sketches  on  the  same  subject  as 
"  An  Attic  in  Bohemia. "  As  he  has  found  himself  able  to 
reconstitute  this  country — long  since  supposed  to  have  declined 
and  fallen — it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  its  "  customs,  politics, 
and  tongue." 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Richmond  Lee,  better  known,  perhaps,  to  the  public  as 
"  Curtis  Yorke,"  published  no  fewer  than  four  novels  during  the 
last  12  or  14  months,  and  is  now  taking  a  holiday  from  work.  In 
the  spring  she  will  spend  some  months  in  the  north  of  Spain,  a 
country  which  she  knows  well  and  in  which  she  has  laid  the 
scenes  of  several  short  stories.  Despite  her  holiday,  Mrs.  Lee 
is  said  to  be  developing  the  plan  of  more  than  one  new  book 
which  we  shall  probably  see  before  the  coming  year  is  finished. 

*  *  *  * 

To  many  readers  Mr.  John  Bickerdyke  must  appear  rather  as 
a  man  who  is  three  writers  than  one  writer.  Firstly,  there  is 
the  Mr.  Bickerdyke  of  the  sporting  reminiscences, such  as  "Wild 
Sports  in  Ireland  "  and  "  Days  in  Thule  with  Rod,  Gun,  and 
Camera  "  ;  secondly,  there  is  the  Mr.  Bickerdyke  of  practical 
angling,  whose  "  Sea  Fishing  "  in  the  Badminton  Library  was 
highly  spoken  of  ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  Mr.  Bickerdyke  the 
novelist,  whose  "  Daughters  of  Thespis  "  proved  a  considerable 
success  when  published  early  in  the  year.  Mr.  Bickerdyke  has 
just  finished  two  new  books  ;  one  on  sea  fishing,  which  will 
probably  be  entitled  "Letters  to  Young  Sea  Fishermen,"  and 
will  contain  the  latest  information  on  sea  fishing— more  par- 
ticularly with  rod  and  line.  The  second  will  lie  a  story  of  life 
in  the  Thames  Valley  related  in  the  person  of  a  young  farmer.  It 
will  give  a  careful  description  of  life  at  the  present  day  in  an 
old-fashioned  agricultural  village.  There  will  also  be  some 
theatrical  interest  in  this  story  and  a  sketch  ot  river  house- 
boat life. 

*  *  ■*  » 

Miss  M.  Elliot  Seawell,  who  has  attained  considerable  repu- 
tation in  America  as  a  writer  upon  naval  subjects,  will  have  her 
new  volume,  entitled  "  Twelve  Naval  Captains,"  published  early 
next  year  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  This  book  will  form 
a  record  of  certain  Americans  who  have  won  distinction  in  their 
navy  ;  each  article  therein  will  be  both  biogranhical  and  critical, 
and  each  will  be  illustrated  with  a  nortrait. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Tom  Gallon,  whose  successful  novel  "  Tatterley  "  was 
followed  this  year  by  "  A  Prince  of  Mischance,"  is  at  present 
engaged  upon  a  new  book  for  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  next  year. 

*  *  *  ■» 

Mr.  A.  Bernard  Miall,  whose  first  volume  of  poems  created 
some  interest,  is  at  present  eiitraged  on  a  new  volume,  chiefly 
lyrical  and  in  part  symbolical.  He  is  also  writing  a  play  in  five 
acts  dealing  with  the  life  of  modern  society  and,  incidentally, 
with  the  Irish  land  troubles. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Edward  M'Nulty  proposes  to  follow  his  novel,  "  The 
Son  of  a  Peasant, "  ly  one  dealing  mainly  with  the  life  of  the 
Irish  middle  classes,  who  have  not  received  any  adequate  treat- 
ment, at  least  from  the  hands  of  the  newer  writers,  although  the 
Irish  boniycoisie  was  not  altogether  neglected  by  Charles  Lever. 

*■!(*■» 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  in  view  of  his  pulpit  jubilee,  which 
occurs  in  June  next,  has  arranged  to  issue  six  volumes 
entitled  "  Studies  in  Texts,"  and  is  hoping  to  be  able  to  re- 
issue "  Ecce  Deus,"  "  The  Paraclete,"  "  Every  Morning," 
and  other  volumes  now  out  of  print.  Dr.  Parker  has  just  com- 
pleted a  book  entitled  "  Among  the  Christians,"  in  which  an 
enlightened  pagan  who  comes  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  Christians,  publishes  her 
report  (for  the  inquirer  is  a  lady)  of  what  she  has  seen  and 
heard.  It  is  expected  that  the  book  will  be  out  not  later  than 
March. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hissey  has  recently  begun  to  work  upon  a  new 
book  of  home  travel,  for  which  he  will  also  make  the  illustra- 
tions. This  book  will  deal  chiefly  with  those  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire   which   are    out    of   the   track  of  the  tourist,  and  describe, 


with  both  pen  and  pencil,  the  quaintness  of  some  of  its  remote 
country  towns  and  villages,  its  old  halls,  its  moated  manor- 
houses,  the  curious  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
old  folk-lore  and  wise  sayings.  It  will  also  treat  of  the  old  roads 
from  London  to  Lincolnshire,  and  the  notable  landmarks  and 
traditions  of  the  old  coaching  and  posting  days.  Mr.  Hissey 's 
future  work  will  include  a  book  on  the  Old  Coach  Roads,  which 
have  a  new  interest  now  that  the  bicycle  and  motor-car  can  take 
the  many  where  the  four-in-hand  could  only  convey  the  few. 
*  »  *  * 

The  romantic  story  called  "  The  Young  Pretender,"  which 
Miss  Nora  Vynne  is  contributing  to  Atalanta,  and  which  the 
coming  year  will  see  published  as  a  volume,  is,  notwithstanding 
its  title,  a  modern  and  not  a  Jacobite  story.  Meanwhile,  Miss 
V)'nne  is  at  work  on  a  long  novel,  as  yet  unnamed,  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  she  has  hitherto  attempted,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  spring. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Crowest,  the  writer  of  the  musical  bio- 
graphies in  Blackwood  and  Men  of  the.  Centvry,  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Story  of  British  Music."  The 
new  book  will  deal  with  the  music  of  Tudor  and  Elizabethan 
times. 

*  *  *  * 

The  writer  of  "  Fame,  the".Fiddler,"  Mr.  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz- 
Gerald,  will  have  a  new  book  produced  by  Messrs.  Greening  irk 
the  spring  to  be  called  "  I'ootlights  and  Fleet-street  " — a 
collection  of  short  stories,  Bohemian  in  character  and  theatrical 
and  literary  in  subject. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  is  writing  the  third  of  his  Malay 
romances,  which  will  be  entitled  "The  Rescue."  The  action 
here  will  not  take  place  on  an  inland  river  bank  as  in  the  others, 
but  on  the  sea-coast,  where  civilization  is  brought  into  contact 
with  barbarism.  It  will  relate  events  which  the  author  has 
known  or  heard  of,  and  sketch  portraits  of  remembered  people. 
This  book  will  not  appear  for  some  time,  but  Mr.  Conrad 
has  a  volume  now  ready,  which  Messrs.  LTnwin  will 
publish  in  the  spring.  The  title  of  it  is  still  doubtful,  but 
the  author  inclines  to  "  Tales  of  Unrest  "  as  fairly  descriptive 
of  the  ali'airs  prevailing  on  our  particular  planet.  In  this  book 
will  be  found  five  tales  ;  two  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  one  of 
Central  Africa,  one  of  Brittany,  and  one — a  psychological  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  already  handled  by  many  writers — is  located 
in  London. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  recently  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Victoria-hall  on  "Finland,"  the  subject  of  her  last  book  of 
travel,  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black  in  England  and  Macmillan 
in  America.  She  showed  how  Finland  had  long  slept  as  regards 
general  progress,  but  in  matters  of  education  and  the  position 
of  women  that  country  was  in  many  ways  in  advance  of  our- 
selves. Mrs.  Tweedie  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the  Kale- 
valea — one  ot  the  greatest  of  epic  poems,  according  to  many 
authorities — and  she  recommended  all  lovers  ot  poetry  to 
read  the  English  translation.  The  Kalevalea  appeared  first 
in  Finnish  in  1835,  edited  by  Elias  Liinroth,  who  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  collecting  the  old  rhymes  from  the  peasantry, 
by  whom  they  had  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from, 
those  vague  pre-Christian  days  when  this  epic  first  sprang  into 
existence.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Tweedie  about 
her  volume,  "  Through  Finland  in  Carts,"  said,  "  I  consider 
Finland  to  be  a  singularly  interesting  country  singularly  little 
known,  and  I  am  reading  your  work  in  earnest  and  with  great 
interest. " 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson's  "  Through  Lattice  Windows  "  appears, 
to  have  won  a  good  deal  ot  attention  and  approval  in  the 
American  Press.  The  San  Francisco  t'lironiclc  compares  it  with 
Mr.  Barrie's  "  Window  in  Thrums."  Mr.  Dawson  is  already  a 
somewhat  voluminous  author.  One  of  his  earlier  books  of 
criticism  was  "  The  Makers  of  Blodern  English,  " 
and  he  has  written  poems  which  "anthologists  "  have 
not  ignored.  It  is  onljf  within  the  last  three  years,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  entered  the  field  of  fiction  with  his  "  Land  o' 
Idylls  "  and  "  The  Story  of  Hannah."  He  is  now  completing 
a  long  novel,  which  deals  with  religious  life  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  sixty  years  ago.  It  will  probably  be  called  "  Judith 
Boldero  :  a  Tragic  Romance." 

*  *  *  * 

A  facsimile,  price  Is.,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  Charles  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol  "  is 
doubly  interesting  at  this  moment,  when  the  entertaining- 
recitations  of  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  have  drawn  so  much  attention 
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to  the  familiar  story  of  Scrooge,  the  miser.  The  pa^es  are  full 
of  alterations,  but  the  authoi-,  perhaps  foreseeing  future 
curiosity,  lias  in  most  casts  completely  oljliterattd  the  passages 
which  he  considered  unsatisfuctoiy.  'Iheii-  ap])aront  want  of 
importance  in  the  few  cases  whore  it  is  possible  to  iinravel  the 
original  show  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  artist,  though 
the  additions  sometimes  illustrate  his  characteristic  redundance. 
Thus,  in  one  passage,  the  night,  originally  "  Foggier  yet 
colder!  "  is  altered  to  the  night  "  Foggier  yet  colder!  I'iercing, 
searching,  biting  cold."  The  passages  most  free  from  cor- 
rections are  in  dialogue,  whether  because  Dickens  was  most 
certain  or  least  careful  in  this  department  of  his  craft  we  leave 
to  his  still  numerous  admirers  to  decide  on  perusing  this 
interesting  facsimile. 

■«  »  *  * 

In  our  issue  for  November  0  wo  announced  the  immc<liato 
publication  of  a  work  by  Sirs.  W.  I'itt  Hyrno,  entitled  "  Social 
Hoiu-s  with  Celebrities."  Messrs.  Ward  and  Downey  inform  us 
that  the  two  volumes  will  not  bo  ready  until  the  middle  of 
January,  owing  to  the  strike  of  the  Scotch  printers. 

*  ■»  »  » 

Two  now  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History  will 
very  shortly  bo  iiublislud  by  Maomillan.  Volumes  2,  ."i,  and  6 
are  already,  ))ublislicd,  and  the  ni^xt  are  to  bo  volumes  7  and  0. 
The  latter  is  to  be  on  "  Birds,"  and  will  be  from  tho  pen  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Kvans.  Volume  7  will  deal  with  "  Fishes,"  and  will  be 
written  by  I'rofe.ssor  Uridge  and  others. 

*■»•»» 

With  reference  to  tho  "  worst  ghost  story  in  tho  world  " 
which  we  published  tho  other  day  in  those  columns  a  corro- 
Nj  ondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  — "  The  fly  leaves  of  '  Olanvils 
book  '  soom  to  be  favcmri'd  receptacles  of  ghostly  experiences. 
After  reading  tho  note  in  Liti  ritiiuv  of  December  4  I  took  down 
my  copy  of  '  Saducismus  'J'riumphatus  '  and  found  written 
therein  the  ghost  story  which  I  subjoin  :  — 

'I'ho  relation  of  an  ai)paiition  yt  ai)iie!ue(l  to  I'raneis  Arthur  ou 
Monchiy,  ye  27  (lay  of  Vp\u,  1721,  in  ye  ch.  of  Piiwlct,  near  Bridge- 
•walcr.  Com.  Ponicrsptt— viz.,  I'nmcia  .\rthur  says  yt  being  in  ye  Vestry 
ye  aforesaid  day  with  his  sctiollars  betwton  ye  Ijours  of  nine  and  ten  in 
ye  morninp,  there  was  a  noiso  made  at  ye  vestry  door,  as  if  one  did  Ijeat 
ngainst  jt  with  his  iist,  !c  yt  ye  same  was  repeated  several  times,  but 
louder  and  louder  till  at  last  it  was  very  loud,  so  yo  ehildren  began  to 
fancy  there  was  somebody  in  the  ehureh.  ,\t  last  Kraneis  .Vrthiu'  ©iicncd 
ye  door  &  and  went  into  ye  Cli. ,  and  wben  he  had  gone  as  far  as  ye 
Minister's  reading  Pew  he  saw  as  it  were  people  go  out  at  ye  great  door 
of  yo  (1h.,  k  liy  ye  Uussling  noise  they  seemed  to  lie  pretty  many  ;  they 
seemed  to  be  men  and  women,  but  he  eannot  say  yt  he  know  any  one  iif 
tbem.  At  ye  time  those  were  going  out  he  raw  just  by  him  ye(!host  or 
spirit  of  a  person  whom  he  very  well  knew,  \vh.  seeing  him  atTraid  spoke 
to  him  and  desired  him  not  to  fear  for  he  would  <lo  him  no  harm.  The 
same  spirit  bate  him  have  faith  in  Clod,  and  aaked  him  whether  he 
belioveil  there  wouM  be  a  Itesurrection,  and  said  at  yo  same  time  yt 
there  certainly  would,  and  that  they  should  one  day  meet,  hut  how  soon 
he  could  not  toll.  Tho  Apparition  desired  ye  said  Francis  Arthur  not  to 
di.seov6r  who  ho  was.  'I'lio  .\pparition  further  exhorted  tho  said  Francis 
to  lead  a  good  life  and  follow  ye  doetrines  and  Instructions  they  had. 
Tho  Apparition  further  wishi  d  that  Francis  had  come  into  ye  church 
sooner,  for  yt.  he  (ye  .Apparition)  had  been  preaching  ye  Gospel  to  .some 
of  ye  saints,  and  that  his  time  was  now  expired  and  so  he  must  be  gone, 
and  then  vanished  out  of  his  sight. 

This  is  a  true  relati(m  of  ye  Apparition  yt  I  saw  in  the  Church  of 
Pamlot  on  Monday,  ye  27th  of  Feb.  last,  as  witness  my  haml,  and  which 
I  am  ready  to  confirm  by  my  oath.— Fuancis  .Vutiidk. 
(Oriciual.) 
This  is  «  copy  of  ye  rnlatiou  taken  from  ye  mouth  of  Francis  Arthur 
hy  Mr.  Werge,  ye  present  vicar  of  Pawlet,  and  given  to  one  James 
'futhill. 

Fr.  Arthur  has  ye  reputation  of  a  quiet,  honest,  and  ndigious 
nun  in  ye  parish. 

Janio.^  TuthilPs  luimo  is  on  the  title  page  of  tho  volume 
from  which  this  extract  is  taken." 

*  ♦  »  ♦ 

Messrs.  Kogan  Vaul  and  Co.  have  projected  the  publication 
tif  an  important  bibliographical  work.  Jt  is  no  loss  than  ••  an 
Index  to  the  early  printed  books  in  tho  liritish  Museum."  It  is 
to  bo  issued  in  soctiouK.tlie  tirst  of  which  will  appear  in  .January, 
JHi'W  :  the  ooiiipleto  woik.  however,  will  be  ready  in  the  autunin 
of  next  year,  and  will  contain  between  eight  Miid  nine  hundred 
pages.  Mr.  h'.  l^ootor  is  the  .ompilor.  Wluii  finished  the 
volume  will  form  a  list  of  the  hooks  ininted  in  tho  1."ith  century 
which  were  in  tho  library  of  the  J?riti.-.h  iliisoiim  on  tho  1st  of  .July, 
1807,  together  with  additions  showing  such  books  as  are  also  or 
only  in  the  Bodloian  Library  at  Oxford.     It  includosaTi  attempt 


at  a  complete  chronological  list  of  the  15th  century  presses,  and 
a  table  of  types.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  after  tfie  historical 
method,  sanctioned  by  such  eminent  biDliographersas  Mr.  J.  W. 
Holtrop  and  Mr.  Henry  liradshaw,  which  aims  at  following,  as 
closely  as  is  possible  consistently  with  clearness,  the  development 
of  printing  in  tho  various  countries  and  towns  in  which  it  was 
practised  in  the  loth  century.  First  come  the  lllock-books,  then 
the  books  printed  from  movable  types  arranged  in  chronological 
order  under  tho  printers'  names  ;  and  then  the  printers  arranged 
in  order  of  towns,  and  the  towns  under  the  countries.  At  the 
hoad  of  each  country  is  placed  a  chronological  list  of  towns. 
Tho  printing  presses  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  With 
regard  to  those  books  which  have  no  printers"  names,  these 
will  bo  assigned  according  to  the  types  used,  and  specimens 
of  such  types  will  lie  given  with  the  considerations  for  such 
assignments.  Those  books  which  cannot,  at  present,  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  any  printer  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  town, or, 
if  not  assignable  to  any  town,  of  each  country  ;  "  but  those 
which  are  dated,  and  present  peculiarities  so  marked  as  to  make 
it  improbable  that  they  are  produced  by  any  one  of  the  known 
printers,  are  treated  as  separate  presses,  and  take  their  place  in 
the  chronological  order,  under  such  headings  as  '  The  R  Printer.' 
'The  Printer  of //<■(!  riri/s  .1(1  »ii;ie»i.<iji,'  &c."  Eacli  l>ook  will 
have  entries  for  (1)  running  number  ;  (2)  Brit.  Museum  or 
Bodleian  marks  ;  (3)  date  :  (4)  short  title  ;  (5)  Brit.  3Iuseum 
catalogue  headings  ;  (0)  publislior  ;  (7)  size  ;  (8)  references  to 
Hain  or  Campbell  ;  (U)  typo  used  ;  and  (10)  remarks,  noting 
the  number  of  copies  in  each  library,  and  giving  information  as 
to  condition,  &c.  The  complete  work  will  consist  of  four 
sections — (i.)  books  printed  in  Uermanj-  ;  (ii.)  books  printed 
in  Italy  ;  (iii.)  books  printed  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  Spain  ;    and  (iv.)  the  Tables. 

There  will  be  printed  only  360  copies  for  sale,  and  the  pub- 
lishers and  author  "  undertake  that  tho  book  shall  not  be 
reprinted."  The  price  is  to  be  £3,  that  for  the  four  sections,  to 
subscribers,  £2  lOs. 

*  ♦  '    »  ♦ 

The  remarkable  index  to  the  famous  Townsond  Librarj*  of 
"  National,  State,  and  Individual  Records."  now  the  property  of 
Columbia  L  nivorsity,  was  completed  a  short  time  since.  For 
nearly  40  years  Thomas  S.  Townsond,  tho  compiler  of  the 
index,  has  boon  steadily  working  at  tho  enormous  mass  of 
material  at  his  disixisal,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  "  most 
noted  students  of  war  history  have  been  unable  to  liiid  anything 
of  importance  in  relation  to  the  late  war  that  has  been  over- 
looked.'' Tho  idea  of  the  Townsend  Library  was  conceived  six 
muiiths  before  tho  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  i>etweon  North 
and  South.  Tho  work  is  in  three  parts,  the  record,  encyclopa-dia, 
and  index.  The  record  is  in  ninety  volumes, and  contains  every  item 
of  information  concerning  tho  war  and  reconstruction  periods, 
and  all  tho  individuals  whoso  names  have  ever  l)ocome  public 
in  connexion  with  thom.  The  eiicyclop->-<lia.  which  is  an  inde  . 
of  this  record,  contains  40,000  p.iges.  The  index  contains  th- 
names  of  twenty  thousand  individuals  who  were  in  some  wa_. 
connected  with  the  war. 

«  *  ♦  • 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  some  of  the  best  known  of  Mr. 
Nelson  Page's  delightful  plantation  stories  has  just  lioen  issued 
by  Messrs.  Scribiiers.  Mr.  Pago's  stories  certainly  desor\'o  to 
be  hotter  known,  and  we  should  think  such  an  edition  would 
command  a  ready  sale  in  this  countrj-. 

«  ♦  ♦  • 

With  reference  to  Canon  Knox  Little's  lectures  on  "St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,"  Hhioh  were  recently  noticed  in  LUfrnixi,-. 
it  may  bo  useful  for  some  readers  to  point  out  that  b, 
far  tho  best  account  of  St.  tVancis  is  to  be  found  in  th 
admirable  article  which  Sir  James  Stephen  contributed  to  th. 
Ediuhuriih  lierieir  more  than  tifty  years  ago,  and  which  is  re- 
printed in  his  volume  of  "  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Biography." 
Sir  .James  Stephen's  article  was  ostensibly  a  notice  of  two  French 
works,  "  L'Histoiro  do  .St.  Francois  d'Assise,"  parEinile  Cbaviu 
do  Malan  and  "  St.  Fran(^ois  d'Assise,"  par  E.  J.  DeWclusc. 
«  ♦  «  « 

Mr.  Arnold  HaultAin,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  makes  the 
following  sensible  suggestii>n  :  — 

In  reference  to  your  very  tnie  remark,  in  your  ismic  of  OctoVtr 
the  ;tOth,  that  '•  |)olitician.«— or.  at  any  rate,  their  secretaries— and 
journalists  frequently  tin  I  it  le-^s  easy  than  they  could  wish  to  obtain  at 
a  moment  s  notice  information  about  the  political  history  of  rcceit 
years,"  may  I  suggest  th.at  if  the  .t.oni.i'  /.Vyrrfcr  were  really  well 
inilexed  -say,  once  every  ten  ye.nrs — this  might  supply  that  "  something  " 
which  all  will  agne  with  you  in  thinking  "  is  required,  which  no  one  at 
present  has  exactly  supplied. ' '  Tho  somewhat  meagre  index  witb  which 
each  .separate  volume  is  equipped  is  of  little  avail    for    this  purpose,  and 
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of    any    other   3ort    of    index    the    set  before  me,  at  all  events,  has  had 
nothing  since  1819. 

■»  •»  *  * 

We  publish  elsewhere  an  article  on  Gilbert  White — the 
progenitor  of  the  army  of  naturalists  who  write  so  delightfully 
for  us  at  the  present  clay  about  the  life  of  the  field  and  woodland. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit,  and  one  need  hardly  wish  there 
should  be  a  limit,  to  popular  and  readable  books  on  English 
birds  such  as  Mr.  Charles  Dixon's  "  Our  favourite  Songbirds," 
published  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  only  thing  to  regret  is  that  the  time  and  money  spent 
on  their  production  should  not  be  concentrated  on  one  or  two 
books  with  better  illustrations. 

"  Better  illustrations  !  "  It  will  be  said.  "  It  is  just  there  that 
we  excel  ;  we  have  learnt  at  last,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Thorburn  and  others,  to  combine  accuracy  and  actuality  with 
real  artistic  quality. ' '  We  can  only  say  that  nothing  yet  pub- 
lished in  England  can  approach  the  pictures  in  "  Bird  Neigh- 
bors," a  book  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  which  we  have  just  received 
from  the  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company  of  New  York.  We 
are  far  behind  the  Americans  in  this  particular  art.  Compare 
the  pictures  by  Mr.  H.  Stannard  in  Mr.  Dixon's  book  with  those 
in  another  American  book  issued  a  little  while  ago  called 
"  Citizen  Bird."  They  were,  we  fancy,  photographic,  and  so 
are  the  illustrations  to  "  Bird  Neighbors,"  but  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  photographs  is  so  excellent  they  exceed  not  only  in 
fidelity  but  in  beauty  anything  England  has  yet  produced.  The 
large  full-pase  pictures  in  the  latter  book  are  coloured,  and  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  artists  with  the  brush  and  the 
camera  these  remarkable  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
coloured  photograph  in  the  life-like  representation  of  birds  in 
their  habitats. 

«  ■»  *  * 

Oriental  scholars  will  welcome  the  "  Aramaic-Neo-Hebraic 
Dictionary  to  Targum,  Talmud,  and  Midrasli,"  which  Dr.  Gustav 
Dalman,  Professor  at  Leipzif;,  has  prefaced  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Theodor  Schiirt.  The  first  part  of  this  Lexicon, 
which  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  a  cheaper  book  of  refer- 
ence than  is  supplied  by  the  existing  dictionaries,  will  shortly  be 
issued  by  Kauti'mann  of  Frankfurt.  Parts  I.  and  II.  complete 
will  be  sold  at  12  marks. 

*  *  •»  -X- 

The  series  of  reminiscences  which  Dean  Farrar  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Temple  Mar/azine  has  just  been  issued  in  volume 
form  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  imder 
the  title  ' '  Men  I  Have  Known. ' ' 

*  «  *  * 

The  final  volume  of  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons'  "Ex-libris" 
series  will  deal  with  the  important  subject  of  German  book- 
plates. As  is  well  known,  Germany  can  show,  perhaps,  the 
highest  achievements  in  the  heraldic  department  of  this  art. 
Indeed,  an  eminent  authority  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle,  says  that  "  the  book-plate,  as  we  understand  it  now, 
.  .  .  undoubtedly  made  its  first  appearance  in  Germany." 
The  late  HeiT  Warnecke  discovered  the  oldest  book-plate,  known 
to  be  that  of  one  Johannes  Knabensperg  ;  its  date  being  ap- 
proximately fixed  at  about  1450.  Messrs.  Bell's  publication 
is  to  be  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Pallmann,  Director 
of  the  Kupferstiches-Kabinet  in  Munich,  and  Mr.  George 
Eavenscroft  Dennis,  the  well-known  amateur  in  ex-libris. 
*  *  *  « 

The  work  has  been  a  long  time  in  preparation,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  very  extensive,  and  the  reproductions  of  examples  entail 
much  attention.  These  are  to  be  executed  in  the  best  style, 
both  on  copper  and  in  colours,  and  will  represent  the  chief  work 
of  Albert  Diirer,  Lucas  Cranach,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Virgil 
Solis,  Jost  Amman,  and  many  other  "  little  masters."  Of 
modern  artists  there  will  be  examples  from  the  work  of  Joseph 
Sattler,  Hans  Thoma,  Max  Klinger,  Franz  Stiick,  and  others. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  examples  in  the 
famous  collection  of  book-plates  of  Graf  zu  Leiningen  Wester- 
burg.  Mr.  Dennis's  collection  of  modern  German  book-plates 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

■it  *  *  * 

The  other  day  we  pointed  out  that  "  a  Nemesis  often  waits 
upon  the  footsteps  of  those  who  accuse  others  of  misquotation." 
Evidently  the  remark  was  even  truer  than  we  thought.  The  note 
in  question  appears  to  have  resembled  Macaulay's  ghastly 
priest,  "  who  slew  the  slayer  And  shall  himself  be  slain."  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Jago,  E.N.,  kindly  writes  to  point  out  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  put  another  rebuker  of  misquotations  right,  we 
also  misquoted — which  he  is  amiable  enough  to  call  "  curious." 


Nat  Lee's  often  quoted  line  should  be,  as  Mr.  Jago  reminds  us, 

"  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 
Really,  when  it  takes  three  attempts  to  get  a  misquotation  put 
right,  those  who  do  not  quote  ought  to  be  very  lenient  to  those 
who  do.  In  justice  to  ourselves,  however,  .ve  may  remind  Sir. 
Jago  that  ive  were  concerned  in  correcting  the  word  "  met  " 
which  imports  a  wrong  meaning  into  the  line,  and,  in  fact, 
entirely  alters  the  point  of  it.  The  use  of  the  singular  or  the 
plural — "  Greek  ".-or  "  Greeks  " — makes  no  difference  to  the 
sense. 

*  *  ■*  * 

The  practice  of  illustrating  catalogues  of  second-hand  book- 
sellers is  largely  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  one  highly  to  be 
commended.  Messrs.  Pearson,  of  5,  Pall-mall-place,  S.W.,  have 
adopted  this  with  excellent  results  in  their  newest  list,  which  is 
also  one  of  their  best.  This  fat  little  catalogue  enumerates 
nearly  700  items,  many  of  which  are  of  the  first  order  of  rarity. 
The  Americana  is  especially  noteworthy  as  including  a  collection 
of  60  very  rare  pamphlets  issued  during  the  lifetime  or  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  George  Washington,  the  whole  printed 
in  ditt'erent  cities  of  the  United  States  and  uniforml3'  bound. 
A  fine  copy  of  the  cJitloprinceps  Apuleius,  1469  ;  a  unique  copy 
of  N.  Breton's  "  A  Solemne  Passion  of  the  Soules  Love,"  1662  : 
a  perfect  example  of  "  The  Floure  of  the  Commandments  of 
God,"  from  AVynkj'n  de  Worde's  press,  1521  ;  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Landino  Dante,  1497  ;  one  of  two  or  three  recorded  examples 
of  Dewes's  "  An  Introductorie  for  to  Learne  to  Eede,  "  &c., 
printed  by  John  Reynes,  about  1530  ;  and  a  very  fine  copy  of  the 
editio  princep.i  Euripides,  from  the  Aldine  Press,  1503 — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  "  plums. ' '  There  are  also  complete  series 
of  the  first  editions  of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Carlyle,  and  George 
Eliot. 

*  *  *  * 

Far  the  most  curious  article  in  Jlr.  Henry  Walker's 
catalogue  (37,  Briggate,  Leeds)  is  a  Hebrew  scroll,  containing 
the  Book  of  the  Law — Genesis,  Exodus,  and  part  of  Leviticus — 
written  by  hand  on  parchment,  16?,  yards  in  length  and  27in.  in 
height,  and  mounted  on  rollers.  This  scroll  was  brought  to 
England  by  a  refugee  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Eussia. 
*  *  *  * 

The  late  Thomas  AVestwood,  of  Brussels,  was  a  well-known 
bibliophile,  and  a  part  of  his  choice  collection  now  forms  the 
backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  a  large  and  informing  annotated  cata- 
logue just  issued  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  and  Co.,  of  37,  Piccadilly, 
and  140,  Strand.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  books  on 
angling  form  an  important  featui-e,  the  most  interesting 
ite'm  being  the  original  manuscript  of  Mr.  Westwood's 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Complete  Angler  of  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton,  being  a  Bibliographical  Record  of 
its  various  Phases  and  Mutations."  In  addition  to  the 
published  material  the  manuscript  has  an  unpublished 
bibliographical  appendix  containing  descriptions  and  collations 
of  the  various  editions  of  Walton's  "  Angler  "  and  auction 
prices.  The  catalogue  has  also  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
that  storehouse  of  learning  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'' 
1021  ;  a  memento  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  hoaxes  of  the 
age,  the  Do  Fortras  "  Catalogue,"  in  which  a  large  number  of 
entirely  imaginary  rarities  are  described  with  bibliographical 
minuteness  ;  a  faultless  copy  of  the  beautiful  "  Book  of  THours  " 
printed  upon  vellum  by  Plygman  for  Eustaache  at  Paris,  about 
1516  ;  a  choice  copy  of  La  Fontaine,  the  "  Fermiers  Ge'niJraux  " 
edition,  with  the  requisite  plates  "  decouvertes  "  :  a  Napoleon 
relic  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  three  tracts,  "  Le  Divorce 
Celeste,  "Ac,  1644-75,  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  .arms  on  sides, 
and  with  a  manuscript  note  stating  that  the  volume  was  "  taken 
this  day  ''  out  of  the  Emperor's  private  apartment  at  St.  Cloud, 
Tuesday,  July  17,  1815  ;  and  Charles  Lamb's  copies  of  the 
"  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  "  of  Philip  Thicknesse,  and  of  that 
■writer's  "  A  Year's  Journey."  Perhaps  the  chief  general  feature 
of  the  whole  is  that  nearly  every  volume  is  noteworthy  for  its 
beautiful  binding,  morocco,  calf,  or  extra  cloth  or  buckram. 
■*  *  *  * 

A  very  extensive  collection— one  of  the  largest  we  have  ever 
seen  in  a  single  catalogue— of  works  by  and  relating  to  Byron 
forms  the  chief  feature  "of  the  new  list  of  works  issued  by  Messrs. 
Meehan,  of  Gay-street,  Bath.  There  are  over  200  items,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  earliest  issues.  The  very  rarest  of  Byron's 
publications  are  not  found  here,  but  there  is  an  un- 
commonly good  nucleus  for  a  really  comprehensive  Byron 
library.  The  first  editions  of  this  prolific  poet  have  gre.atly 
increased  in  commercial  value  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
very  pleasantly  varied  catalogue  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cooper 
(68,  Charing-cross-road,  W.C.)  also  contains  some  Byroniana, 
notEibly  "  The  Waltz,   bv  Horace  Hornern,"  the    rarisb  Byron 
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..fall  ;  it  is  the  scarce  edition  of  1821— a  copy  of  the  earlier 
ispiie  sold  not  long  ago  for  i'86. 

*  ♦  «  * 

The  Bowjninews  of  Paris  are  to  lose  one  of  their  happiest 
hunting  grounds— the  parapets  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  rendered 
noteworthy  in  this  respect  in  the  hook-hunting  monographs  of 
M.  Octave  Vzanne  and  other  writers  who  toll  of  bargams  made 
at  street  stalls  and  love  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  pickers-up  of 
unconsidered  trillcs.  The  Orleans  Railway  Station  in  the 
Jardin  des  Phuitcs  is  to  he  removed  to  the  Quai  d  Orsay  and 
planted  down,  so  to  speak,  right  in  the  very  centre  of  that  Hook- 
man's  Paradise.  <Jnu  liy  one,  and  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
the  old  hookstalls,  not  merely  of  Paris  or  London,  but  of  every 
European  capital,  not  excepting  tlio  venerable  city  of  Leipsic, 
are  made  to  "  move  on,"  but  this  is  the  first  time,  wo  believe, 
in  history  that  a  railway  station  has  been  transplanted  with  such 
disastrous  results,  perhaps  the  first  tiiiw'  that  a  railway  sUtion 
has  been  transplanted  at  all.  New  stations  wo  often  hear  of,  but 
they  rise  as  a  rule,  Phoinix-like,  ou  the  ashes  of  the  old. 
■»  *  ♦  * 

Wo  are  pleased  to  hear  that  "  Pro  Patriil,"  that  thrilling 
story  of  the  Franco-Gorman  war,  is  about  to  be  translated  into 
French  and  apjiear  stTially  in  one  of  the  leading  Paris  reviews. 
The  author,  Jean  Delaiio,  is  said  also  to  have  received  an  oiler 
of  translation  into  German  :  if  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Kaiser 
Willuilm  would  over  allow  this  version  of  the  book  to  enter  the 
l''atlierlaiid. 

*  *  *  * 

The  first  month  of  the  now  year  will  count  as  its  chief 
dramatic  interest  in  Germany  the  publication  and  production  of 
Sudormann's  new  jiioco  Johtinnrs.  This  Biblical  drama  is 
desorihed  by  tliose  who  have  so  far  been  privileged  to  read  the 
manuscript,  from  the  Gorman  Emperor  downwards,  as  one  of  the 
very  few  really  great  tragedies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
character-drawing  and  in  incidint  it  is  said  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  skill,  and  it  is  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
stage.  Jesus  is  not  <liroctly  introduced,  though  the  action 
cciities  about  him,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  declaration  of 
his  Gospel.  At  the  Deutsches  Theatre,  where  tho  play  will 
appear  towards  tho  end  of  January,  tlio  jjart  of  John  has  been 
assigned  to  Josef  Kianz  ;  but  it  is  said  that  tho  services  of  a 
foreign    actress  will  probably  be    invoked   to  play    Sudermann's 

Herodias. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  inevitable  that  an  undertaking  so  bold  and  so 
successful  as  CmmopoHn  should  bring  a  host  of  followers  into 
the  field.  Tho  latest  addition  to  their  number  is  Koamudikc,  the 
first  issue  of  which  is  promised  for  January  1.  Kosmoilikc  is 
described  in  German,  French,  and  English  as  a  "  Periodical  for 
International  Law  Matters."  It  is  edited  by  a  Mannheim 
barrister,  Ur.  Alexander  von  Harder,  and  will  command  the 
services  of  lawyers  in  all  countries.  The  publishers  are  Siemen- 
roth  and  Troschel,  of  Berlin,   and  the  price  will  be  three  marks 

monthly. 

*  *  *  * 

No  historian  has  exerted  so  great  and  so  widespread  an 
influence  in  Germany  as  Friedrich  Christoph  Schlosser,  with  his 
"  I'uiversa!  History  of  tho  German  People,"  which  appeared  for 
the  first  time  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  vitality  of  this 
work  is  astonishing.  Tho  bodk  lias  been  republished  time  afti'r 
timo.  and  no  less  than '.lo.OtlO  copies  have  been  sold.  The  first 
popular  edition  of  it  was  issued  some  five  years  ago  and  was 
soon  exhausted.  A  second  is  now  in  process  of  publication 
(Uerlin  :  Inh.  Martin  Hiifer).  It  will  consist  of  19  volumes, 
the  price  of  each  voluino  being  2  marks. 

*  *  «  * 

The  Deutsche  Verldcis-Anntalt  in  Stuttgart  is  publishing  a 
so-called  "Bismarck  I'ortfolio,"  duo  to  the  indefatigable  zeal 
of  Horr  \'on  Poschingor  in  tlio  old  Chancellor's  service,  con- 
taining sonio  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  telegrams,  an 
account  of  the  inner  polities  of  18(V_'  to  1878,  some  interesting 
remarks  by  Rudolf  Liiulnn,  and  some  more  miscellaneous  contri- 
butions. It  is  remarkable  how  even  the  most  trivial  items  of 
liismarekian  literature  find  a  lendy  market. 

«■»#■» 

It  is  freely  stated  in  Berlin  that  Professor  Tlieodor  Monim- 
Bcn,  tho  eminent  historian  of  ancient  Rome,  who  recently 
attained  his  80th  birthday,  declined  on  that  occasion  the 
honourable  jnetix  of  Excelleney,  which  was  olTered  to  liim  by  the 
Emperor  through  the  usual  eliannels.  ilommson  similarly 
refused  some  time  since  the  title  of  "  Geheimiath,"  on  the 
modest  plea  that  ho  preferred  to  be  known  as  a  simple  German 
Professor. 


Gabrielled'Annunzio's  political  duties,  informal  as  they  are. 
seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  production  of  his  long-promised 
drama  in  four  acts.  La  VilleMorte  ,The  Dead  City),  founded  on  the 
story  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations  at  Troy.  Some  time  ago 
d'Aununzio  was  said  to  be  busily  engaged  in  completing  this 
work,  which  ho  was  writing  in  Italian  and  IVeneh  simul- 
taneously, and  it  was  to  have  been  given  for  tho  first  time  at  the 
Renaissance,  under  the  management  of  Mme.  Sarah  IJeruhardt, 
in  tho  autumn.  But  the  autumn  is  now  over,  and  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  it. 

♦  ♦  «  * 

Tlie  speech  by  which  Gabriello  d'Annunzio  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  the  Roman  rustics  contained  not  one  single  allusion 
to  any  of  those  vital  questions  which  make  up  the  essence  of 
modern  Italian  politics.  The  fact  that  this  novelty  in  elec- 
tioneering oratory  should  have  gained  its  end,  and  that  the 
author  of  • '  The  Triumph  of  Death  ' '  sits  to^lay  in  the  J{epre- 
sentative  Chamber  at  Rome,  has  caused  much  chagrin  to  his 
enemies,  who  have  seriously  contemplated  lotlging  a  petition 
against  d'Annunzio's  return. 

*  «  *  ■» 

Herr  Felix  ^\■eingartner,  tho  great  Berlin  conductor,  has 
published  his  lecture  on  ••  The  Symphony  Since  Beethoven  "  in 
tho  A'ti'ij  Jjciitsrhc  Rmiilschau.  His  wide  knowledge  of  art  and 
his  brilliant  literary  style  rai.«e  Weingartner's  essay  to  an  im- 
portant position  in  musical  literature.  After  dealing  with 
Schubert,"  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Brahms  (on  the  latter 
he  says  much  that  is  fresh),  ho  characterizes  with  admirable 
succinctness  the  whole  modern  school  of  symphony  writers,  such 
as  Christian  Sinding,  Alexander  Barodin,  Goldmark,  Tsehai- 
kowsky,  Smetana,  Strauss,  and  Mahler,  ami,  of  course,  Liszt 
and  Berlioz. 

♦  *  «  * 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  biographical  literature  of  Belgium 
has  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  collection  of  biographical 
and  bibliographical  notices  concerning  the  members,  corre- 
spondents, and  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Letters,  and  Fine  Arts  of  Bul{;ium.  This  is  the  fourth  edition 
of  this  most  useful  compilation.  One  of  its  most  important 
features  is  a  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  each  author, 
whether  in  book  form  or  as  contributions  to  ieanied  societies  and 
journals. 

«  •»  «  * 

With  this,  the  last,  number  of  the  first  volume  of  Literature 
we  publish  a  cfunplete  index  for  the  H  numbers.  Tho  volume 
consists  of  350  paces,  exclusive  of  advertisements.  Of  these, 
four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  index  and  20  pages  to  classifie<l 
lists  of  over  1,300  books.  Apart  from  the  notes,  which  we  havo 
not  attempted  to  index,  over  450  books  havo  been  reviewed  or 
otherwise  noticed  by  more  than  100  contributors,  j 

*  «  *  * 

"  The  Book  of  the  Year  1897,"  a  Chronicle  of  tho  Times 
and  a  Record  of  Events,  compiled  by  Edmund  Routle«lge,  wrill 
be  published  on  or  about  tho  5th  of  January.  It  professes  to 
describe  every  important  event  that  happened  on  every  day  of 
tho  year  18'.>7,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  is  enricbeil  by  an 
exhaustive  index  of  nearly  100  pages  in  double  columns  embody- 
ing more  than  10,000  references. 

Miss  Gertrude  Atherton  who  made  such  a  success  with  her 
fine  story,  "  Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times,"  has  just 
finished  a  novel  which  she  calls  "  The  Americans  of  jiaundrell 
Abbey."  It  will  bo  published  in  tho  spring  by  Messrs.  Service 
and  Pa  ton. 

Messrs.  A.  Pearson  and  Co.  ore  passing  through  the  press, 
for  publication  in  tho  spring,  Mr.  Max  Fombertou's  •'  Tho 
Phantom  Armv,"  and  Mr.  Cieorgo  Grilhths's  '•  Virgin  of  the 
Sun."  They  will  also  publish  at  the  same  time  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Grant  Allen" entitled  "  The  Incidental  Bishop.'' 

,In  tho  number  of  La  Berne  </..<  lUrurs  is.suc<l  on  January  1 
appear  pajicrB,  hitherto  unpublished,  by  Pope  Leo  XI II.  under 
the  title  "  Ciiteehisme  Sixiial  "(written  when  he  was  a  Cardinal), 
by  M.  Pobiedonotzeir,  Procureur  of  tho  Holy  Russian  Sjn.<l.  on 
Society  and  Religion,  .and  Memoirs  of  a  Pupil  of  Jean  Jacques 
Ii<iusseau.  A  paper  by  George  Brandes  on  the  Work  of 
Alphonse  Daudet  will  appear  in  tho  Rente  dt*  Btrutt  of 
Januarv  15. 

The  "  Story  of  tho  Empire  "  scries,  edited  by  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Kcnnodv.  has  now  reached  its  f..urth  volume.  "  Tho  St.iry  of 
Canada."  by  the  edifeir  himself,  lliis  is  t<i  bo  followed  at  tho 
end  of  January  by  Mr.  .Basil  W..rsfold'3  "Story  of  SouUi 
Africa."  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Roevis  is  als.>  writing  a  volume  in 
this  series  for  publication  in  the  end  of  March.  His  subject  is 
tho  history  of  tho  colony  which  he  represents  in  England — 
namely,  >iew  Zcalanl. 
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Rudyard  Kipling  contributes  the  second  of  his  "  Just-So 
Stories  "  to  tlie  Ja.uiary  number  of  St.  Kichola.t.  It  tells  "  How 
the  Camel  Got  his  Hump."  Oliver  Herford  has  made  a  number 
of  characteristic  drawings  for  the  story. 

Mr.  Raymond  Radclyffe  has  written  an  account  of  his  obser- 
vations and  travels  in  Western  Australia,  which  Messrs.  Downey 
are  publishing  under  the  title  "  Wealth  and  Wild  Cats,'' 
with  50  reproductions  from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

The  "  D3vonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art  "  has  issued  the  29th  volume  of  its 
Transactions.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  reports  of  the  various 
standing  committees  appointed  by  the  Association  to  deal  with 
^'Devonshire  Verbal  Provincialisms,"  •'  Barrows  in  Devonshire," 
"  Climate  of  Devon,"  "  Devonshire  Records,"  "  Exploration  of 
Dartmoor,"  "  Photographic  Survey  of  Devonshire,"  &c. 


Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  had  a  roving  commission 
from  Messrs.  Harper  to  report  and  record  the  various  great 
events  and  ceremonies  of  the  last  two  years,  has  gathered 
together  his  contributicms  to  Harper's  Magazine,  in  one  volume 
with  forty  full-page  illustrations  by  Mr.  R.  Caton  Woodville'. 
Messrs.  Harper  are  the  publishers. 

The  excellent  sea  story  which  appears  in  the  current 
"Christmas  number"  of  the  KW?-/  is  written  by  Lady  Poore 
the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  She  is 
a  sister  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  and  has  just  published  through 
Blessrs.  Downey  and  Co.  a  clever  story  with  the  title  "  My  Sister 
Barbara." 

The  MS.  of  a  story  in  which  frontier  warfare  is  dealt  with 
has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Walter  Wood  for  Messrs.  Tillotson's 
syndicate.  The  publication  of  the  story,  which  is  to  begin  at 
an  early  date,  will  cover  a  period  of  about  three  months. 
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Mrs.  Turner's  Cautionary 
Stories.  (The  Dumpy  Books  f.)r 
Children.  No.  2.)  Selected  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  5Jx33in.  London, 
1S97.  Grant  Richards.    Is.  (id. 

'Wonderland  Wonders.  Bv 
Rev.  .John  Isahrll.  F.E..S.  With  (JfJ 
Illustrations  bv  Cecil  Aldin,  Louis 
Wain,  and  otliors.  Ki  ■  Kiin.,  118  pp. 

■     London,  1,S!)7.        ITome  Words,    .is. 

English  History  for  Children. 
Bv  Mis.  Fri:lrrii-k  Boas.  Willi 
aiFull-paKc  Illustrations.  7:vi;in., 
viii.+'.'Bl  pp.    London,  1898. 

Nisbet.    2s.  fid. 

The  Story  of  Marlborough. 
Told  in  52  Pictures.  By  Caran. 
D'Ache.  With  Descriptive  Text 
bv  the  Hon.  Francis  Wolseley. 
lll>;8.1in.,  50  pp.    London,  1897. 

Grevel.    lOs.  fid. 

Philippa's  Adventures  in 
Upsidedown  Land.  A  I'hild's 
Story.  By  La„rn  L.  Finlay.  7ix 
oin.,  122  pp.    London,  ISIIS. 

Di'.,'by.  Long.    Is,  6d, 
CLASSICAL, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  IV. 
Jidited  by  ()'.  II.  Halgarnie,  M.A. 
Lond.  With  Introduction,  Text 
and  Notes,  (University  Tutorial 
Series,)  Cr,  8vo.,  87  pp.  London, 
1897.  Clive,    3s,  6d. 

FICTION. 

The  Apples  of  Sin.  By  Coulson 
Kernahan.  7*.<t3in.,  ■17  pp,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  Melbourne, 
181)7,  Ward  and  Lock,    Is. 

L^ldolo.      Romanzo    di    Gcrolamo 

liovetta.    Svo.,  i2i)pp,    Milan,  ISaS, 

Galli,    Hire. 

Gli  Amori.  By  F.  de  Hoberto. 
S\o.,  279  pp,    Milan,  1898, 

Gain.    3  lire, 

Le  spose  mistiche.  Novelle  di 
lolniida.  Svo.,  212  pp,  Rocca  San 
Caseiano    1898. 

Lincitiio  Cappelli.    2  lire. 

II  Braccialetto.  Bv  Luu/i 
Caimana.  Svo.,  356  pp.  Milan, 
1897.  Erigola.    2.50  lire. 

Manoupa.  BxRaseSolcy.  8x5in., 
viii.+331pp.     London,  1897. 

Digby,  Long,    6s, 
GEOGRAPHY, 

The  Christian  Topography 
of  Cosmas,  an  K^yiiiian 
Monk.  Translated  from  the'tlreek 
and  Edited,  with  .N'otes  and  Intro- 


duction, by  J.  TC.  M  CrUidlc,  M.A., 
M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  9x5,Jin., 
xxxix.-F398pp.    London,  1897. 

Hakluyt  Society. 
HISTORY. 
Letters  and  Papers  relating 
to  the  War  with  France, 
1512-1513.  V,\  Airml  Slmnt, 
AncirnlOlcvcdcrKclcdesChartes. 
(I'niiliiations  ,)f  iho  Xavv  Records 
Sucii-ir.  Vol.  X.I  9}x6Jin., 
xh  iii.-f219  pp.  Lun.lon,  1897.  For 
rs  ,inly.      Trinted  for  the 


.\"^ 


II  Ministero  in  Spagna  e  il 
processo  del  cardinale  Giu- 
lio  Alberonl.  Studio  storico 
docunientato  di  Alfonso  Profts- 
Kionc.  Svo.,  297  pp.  Turin,  1897, 
Carlo  Clausen.    4..^o  lire. 

Gliobelischiegizianidl  Roma. 
Illustrated.  Willi  translation  of 
hicroKlyphic  lexis  by  ()ra:io 
iMariwcki,  Director  of  the  Vatican 
Egyptian  Museum.  New  and  en- 
larged edition,  with  four  photo- 
type plates,  and  an  introdnetorv 
letter  by  Prof,  Schiaparelli,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Turin  Egyptian  Museum, 
4to„  156  pp.    Rome,  1898, 

Ermanno  Loescher. 

Lettere  di  Storia  e  aroheo- 
logia  a  Giovanni  Goz3F»,dinl. 
Pnhlicate  da  \rr!n  ,Malrrz:i.  Con 
prefazione  di  (i.  Carducci,  Svo,, 
3(>4pp,    Bologna,  1897. 

Nicola  Zanichelli.    12  lire. 

JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.  (  assell. 
Is,  Id.  The  Rosebud.  A  IMonthly 
]\la-a>,inc  fur  Cliildnn.  .lames 
(  lirkc.  ai.  The  Art  Journal. 
Virtue.  Is.  fid.  The  Cornhill 
Magazine.  Smiih,  Elilcr.  Is, 
The  Sunday  Magazine.  Is- 
bister.  lid.  Good  Words.  Isbis- 
ter.  (id.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  chaiio.  is.  The 
Railway  Magazine.  78.  Tcni 
pie  Chamber-,  il.l.  Cassell's 
Magazine.  Ca->rll.  i;.l.  Little 
Folks.  (:, ,-,!!.  lid.  The  Uni- 
versity Magazine,  rnivcr.sity 
Pre.-s.  Is.  Temple  Bar.  Bcntlc.v. 
Is.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ivra.millan.  Is.  The  Century 
Illustrated  Magazine.  .Ala. 
niiilan.  Is.  Id.  St.  Nicholas. 
For  Young  Folks.  .AlacmilJan.  Is. 
The  Argosy.    Bentley,    Is. 

LAW^. 
DIritto  naturale   e    positive, 

Saggio storico dell'A  vvocato  Crt/cn- 
iino  Rivalta.  li;7  )iri.  Bologna,, 
1S97,  Zanichelli.    tilire. 

II  Matrimonio  degli   uflRciali 
rispetto    ai    benl.        Maiinalc 
Icorico-pratico.     liyAvv.  Gui.'icpi),' 
Tarciiyi.    Svo.,  .So  pp.     Rome,  1898, 
Voghcra,    1,50  lire. 


LITERARY. 
The   Law    and    Lawyers     of 
Pickwick.    A  Lecture  by  Frank 
Lockvooil.    Q.C,    M.P,       2nd  Ed, 
GJxlJin,,    108   pp,       London,    1897, 
Itoxburgbe  l*ress.    Is.  fid, 
A    Christmas   Carol.     A   Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  Jlanuaeript 
by     Charles     Dickens.      llxSiin. 
London,  Paris,  and  Mclbourne,1897. 
Cassell,    Is, 
Studies     in     Frankness.     By 
Ciiiirlrs  U-hibh-n.   7,' <5',in.,  262pp, 
L(iiid"n,lN'is.    Ileinemann.    7s.  Ud. 
j    Diporti   e   veglie.       By      Tullo 
Massarani.    S\o.,    587  pp.    Milan, 
I        1898.  Hoepli.    o.5Uliro. 

I  Fascolo,  Manzonl,  Leopardi. 
!  Saggi  di  A  rtiiro  Graf;  agginntoii 
Preraffaellti,  Siinbolisti  ed 
Esteti  e  Letteralura  dell' 
avvenire.  8vo.,  48.5  pp.  Turin, 
1898.  Loescher.    8  lire. 

Mondo-Mondano.       By     Carlo 
Placet.    8vo.,  300  pp.    Milan,  1897. 
Treves,    3.50  lire. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Elements  of  the  Mathemati- 
cal  Theory    of     Electricity 
and     Magnetism.    By     J.    J. 

Thorns,,,,.   ;M.A.,  1-M;.S,,   Fellow  of 
Trinity    Cilhu'c,  Cimhridge.    2nd 
Ed.    7i  ■  51in.,  viii.  +  .508pp.  1897. 
Cambridge  University  Press.    10s. 

MEDICAL. 
Aneurisms     of    the     Aorta. 

Being  an  Exercise  for  an  Act  for 
theDegree  of  M.D.in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  Osii-alil  A. 
Broxone,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Trinity 
College.  Ilx8iin„38pp.  London, 
1897,  H,  K,  Lewis.    2s,  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the 
National  Gallery.  Including, 
by  Special  I'eruiissicin,  .\otes  col- 
lected from  the  Works  of  Mr,  Ras- 
kin, Compiled  by  Edward  T. 
Cook.  With  a  Preface  by  John 
Ruskin,  LL,D„  D,C,L.  5tb  Ed. 
7j-5iin„  xxiii,4-893  pp,  London 
and  New  York,  1897,  Macmillan,14s, 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Tiro 
Brothers.  (The  Everslcy  Series,) 
7ix,iin.,  liv,-F576pp.  London  and 
New  York,  1897,      Maemillan.    5s, 

Affirmations.  By  Havelock  Ellis. 

9x5|in„  vii,-f218  pp.    London,  1S98, 

Walter  Scott,    6s. 

MUSIC. 

The  Scottish  Student's  Song 

Book.    Kdifcd  by  Mill,,r  I'atrick 

M.A..  and  others'.     In'.  ■  7 '.in.,   vi.+ 

300  pp.    London  and  Glasgow,  1897, 

Bayley  and  Ferguson,    3s,  n. 


ORIENTAL. 
The  Sacred  Booksof  the  East. 

Translated  bv  Various  Oriental 
Scholars  and  Edited  bv  /.'.  Max 
MuUer.    Vol.  xliii.    The   Sata- 

patha-Brahmana.    Ai iding 

to  the  Text  of  the  Madhyandiiia 
School.  Translated  by  Jtdiiis 
Eggeling.  Part  IV.,  Books  viii, 
i.x.,  and  X,  9  x  ojin.,  xxvii. -1-410  pp. 
Oxford,1897,  ClarendonPress,123.6d. 

POETRY. 
Vox  Humana.  By  Esther  Powell. 
7ix5in.,  52  pp,    London,  1897, 

Jarrold,    2s. 

Hymns   of   Old    England.     A 

Sacred  Antholoijy,      Compiled  by 

Champncys  Irwine.    6x41in.,xii,+ 

512  pp,    London,  1897, 

Sinipkin  Marshall.    2s.  fid, 

Poesie  scelte.  Di  Antonio  Foga.~- 

:aro.     Svo..  213  pp.     Milan,  1898. 

Baldini  Castoldi  and  Co.    4  lire. 

La  Glostra  d'Amore  e  le  Can- 

zoni.     Poesie  di  Francr.<co  Pas- 

touclli.     ISO  pp.    Jlilan,  1897. 

Treves.    3  lire. 

POLITICAL. 

I  nostri  Errori :  Tredici  Anni 

in    Eritrea.      Note     storiche    e 

considerazioni (.anonymous).  391  pr. 

Turin.  1897.  Casanova,    4  lire. 

Teopia  del  Decretl-Leggl.    By 

Oiulio  Fontaiiire.  218  pp,  Bo- 
logna, 1S97,  Zanichelli,  4  Ure. 
SCIENCE. 
The  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Heat  Engines.  By  ■I.A.i:,iinii, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.lt.S.  2nd  Ed.  9x 
o.jin.,  xvi.-r4.">(i  pp,  Cambridge, 
1S97.                University  Press.    15s, 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Pilgrim's  Scrip.  Extracts  for 
Daily  Use  from  the  Writings  of 
The  Rev.  J,  M.  Neale.  Selected  by 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret's,  Ilast 
Grinstead,  7x4pn„  123  pp.  Lon- 
don, 1898,    Ellis  and  Keene.    2s,  6d. 

The  Holy  Bible.  Containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction 
by  J.  W.  Mackail.  Vol,  IV.  Job 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  75XSin,, 
408  pp,  London  and  New  Y'ork, 
1898.  Maemillan.    5s. 

Texts  and  Studies.  Contribu- 
tions to  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Literature.  Edited  by  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  D.D,  Vol,  V,  No,  2, 
Clement  ofAlexandria :  Quis  Dives 
Salvatnr.  Oxo^in,,  xxx,-f66  pp. 
1897. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  3s.  n. 

I  nostri  Protestanti  prima 
o  dopo  la  Riforma.  By  Emilio 
Coniba.  Two  volumes-  (i96  pp. 
Florence,  lSi)7.  8  lire. 
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